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ARTS and SCIENCES. 


1 
or I, the eleventh letter and eighih 
conſonant of our alphabet. It is 


by intercepting the breath between the tip 
© 


the tongue and the fore-part of the pa - 


late, with the mouth open. | 

There is ſomething of aſpiration in its 
ſound, and therefore the Britons uſually 
double it, or add an to it; as in lian, 
or han, a temple. | 


- In engliſh words of one ſyllable; it is 


doubled at the end; as in all, auall, mill, 


 tevooll, &c. but in words of more ſylla- 


; bles than one, it is only ſingle at the end; 
as in;foretel, profortional; &c. It may 


be placed after moſt of the conſonants; as 


in blue, clear, ame, &e. but before none 
of them.. ENF 
As a numeral letter, L denotes 50; and 
| with a daſh over it, thus, L, $0000, 
Uſed as an abbreviature, L ſtands for 


Lucius; and L. L. S. for a ſeſterce. See 


the article SESTERCE, | | 
A, in muſic, the ſyllable by which Guido 
denotes the laft ſound of each hexachord: 
if it begins in C, it anſwers to our A; 
if in G, to E; and if in F, to D. 
LABARUM, in roman antiquity, the 
- Randard borne before the roman empe- 


_ fors 3 being a rich purple ſtreamer, ſup- 


ported by a ſpear. 


LABDANUM, or LADARUM, a reſin af 


the ſofter kind, though of too firm 4 
| | Conliſtence to be ranked among the fluid 
ones. See the article RESIU. 


Tbere are two kinds of it ke 8 NOS 
| Hops 5 one uſually imported in bladders, 


67 f „ N p 7 


a ſemĩ · vowel, formed in the voice | 


* ; # © 
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% 


LAB 
to preſerve it in its genuine ſoft conſiſt - 
ence, and to prevent the evaporation of 
its finer parts; another in rolls, much 
inferior to the former in purity and 
virtue. : | | 
Labdanum ' ſhould be choſen ſoft and 


. 
” 


moiſt, of a ſirong ſmell, pure, very in- 


flammable, and diffuſing a fragrant ſmei} 
while burning. It is a refinous juice 
| which exſudates from a tree of the ciftvs- 
| Kind, and is collected in the following 
manner: they make a kind of wooden 
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rake, but without teeth, and to this thiy | 


affix a number of long thongs of untan- 


ned leather: this inſtrument they draw 
ſeveral times over the ſhrubs, during the 
heat of the day, and afterwards ſcraping 
off the reſin . theſe thongs, put it 
up for uſe. What is collected pure an 
free from duſt, is ſeldom fold ſo; the 
aſants, who ſell it by weight, to 
increaſe their profit, uſually mixing a 
kind of duſky-coloured heavy ſand 
among it. dhe 
In medicine it is uſed externally, to atfe- 
nvate and diſcuſs tumours ; internally it 
is more rarely uſed, but it is greatly ex- 
tolled by ſome againſt catarrhs, and in 
dyſenteries: its doſe, in theſe caſes,” is 
from five grains to thirty: it has been 
made an ivgredient in ſeveral of the old 
compoſitions of the ſhdps, but is at p:-- 
| ſent much difuſed. | | 
LABEL, in heraldry, a fillet uſually placed 
in the middle along the chief of the co. 
without touching. its extremities. I: 
2 ought to be a ninth part of l- 


chief. 


* 


number muſt be ſpecified in blazoning. 
This is a kind of addition to the arms 
of à ſecond brother, to diſtinguiſh him 
| from the firſt, and is eſteemed the 
honourable of all differences. See plate 
CLIL fig. 1. EY J 
LABEL, in law, a narrow flip of parch- 
ment hanging from a deed, writ, or other 
writing, in order to hold the appending 
ſeal, See the article 88AL. 
LABEL of a circumferentor, a long thin 
braſs-ruler, with a fight at one end, and 
a center hole at the other; chiefly uſed 
with 4 tangent Ie, to take altitades. 
LABIAL LETYERs, thoſe pronouncell 
chiefly by means of the lips. See the ar- 
ticle LETTER, 
LABIATED erowxs, mono 
flowers, conſiſting of a narrow tube, with 
a wide mouth, divided into two or more 
lips. See BoTaNY and FLOWER, | 
LABIAU, a port-town of Pruſſia, ſituated 


on a bay of the Baltic ſea, twenty miles 


north-eaſt of Koningſburg: eaft long. 
22” 1% Dor WES © 
LABIUM, L1P, in anatomy, See LIP. 
LABORATORY, or ELA BHORMA TOR I, che 
chemiſts 'work-houſe, or the place where 
they perform their operations; where 
the farnaces are built, their veſſels kept, 
Sc. and id general, the term laboratory, 


is applied to any place where phyſical 


experiments „in pharmacy, chemiſtry, 
pyrotechny, Se. bes merle med, See — 
article FVR NACE, Sc. 
A principal obſtacle to the general ex- 
ercile of cliemiſtry being tbe difficulty of 
procuring proper furnaces, veſſels, uten- 
fils aid materials for the purpoſe, a 
portable laboratory was infroduced by 
Dr. Shaw, by means of which alone all 
the chemical operations may be commo- 
diouſly performed. This laboratory con- 
fiſts of three parts, ©iz. a furnace, en 
apparatus, and a materia chemica. The 
ſurnacè, an internzi and external view 
of which is repreſented in plate CLI. 
has ſour principal parte. 1. The cover 
A, with its apright fynne!. '2. The 
two rings BB. z. The body C. And, 


4. The foot D. The general office and 


uſe of the cover is to check, ſuppreſs, 
and throw back the heat and flame, or 
prevent the fuel Röm ſpending itſelf 
too faſt, as it otherwiſe would do, with 
little effeR in many operations, in or- 


der to encteaſe the dfaught, and ſqueeze. 
the air more forcibly through the body 


1 1864“ Bo 
chief. Tt is adorned withyendants 3 and of the Tel, there is 4 moveable chim- 
When there are above three of theſe, the E Pia may ocevionaty be fegte 
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the-orifiee left for that and other Þur- 
poſes in the dap of the cover. The ring 
is the ſeat of numerous operations 3 the 


ſubjedt to de Med en by the fire being 
frequently lodged therem ; and in &her 
_* caſes it helps d enz the furnace, und 


render it capable of operations, which it 
could not otherwiſe perform, The body 
ſerves to contain the fuel, and is the 
common ſeat of the fire, In many caſes 
of fuſion, as inrunning of metals from 
their ore, it perfarms- at the ſame time 


the office of à e, and contains the 


ſubject mixed alen Wich the fuel, after 


the manner prafliled in the ſmelting- 
_ houſes, To this body belong three ſeve- 
ral grates, a, a , iht may be placed 
at differents heights therein, according to 
the nature of this gperation, and the diſ- 
tance required beweth the ſubject and 
the fire. Laſtly, the foot, whereof there 
are two kinds, D and E, is dt only of 
uſe in fupporting the other parts, . but 
alſo in receiving; the athes of the fuel 
and the tele matters that, by the fire, 
ute made do f ud run down into it; 
and thus performing the office of A re- 
ceiver, it Mö fngular uſe in collecting 
and g. Tabſtances that might 
_otherwiſebe ſpilt or loſt. FAC 
The more immediate appurtenunces of 
this furnace are fuel and bellows. The 
fuel may de charcoal; or as there Is a 
contrivancefor'a vent or flew in the bod 
of the fürnate, common ſea - coul may be 
employed, and the ſmoke directed up the 


chimney of the room where the furnace 
is to "ſtant. Its ſtructure is alſo well 
fitted for a lamp, which in many caſes, 


P 
as particularly dome 


curious digeſtions 
and calcinations, is highly neceſſary; 
and by this means alſo may the opera- 
tions which would otherwiſe require the 
athanor, or a long continued uniform 

e elegantly performed, 2: 

It would be tedious to ſhew how all the 
numerous operations of chemiſtry are 
erformable by means of this furnace: 
m may ſuffice to copſider the general 
- ſtates or-conditions-into which the inſtru - 
ment may be put for the principal of 
them, The ſimpleſt ſtate of this furnace 
is a combination of two parts, the body 
andithe foot, which: is thus fit for fuſion, 
by the naked fire, when the matter to be 
melted is mixed among the fuel, as in 
- ruvning; the ares of lead; tin, or iron, for 
dance. -By-barely placing he middle 
=" % ; | ED BH 12 grate 
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unte in the body, the inttrument becomes of retorts; For a proper defeription af 
es 3 for a crucible, When theſe inſtruments, utenſils, Gc. fee each 
only the of the furnace with its under its proper head, FTA Gr ty 


middle grate is ſet upon the foot, it an- 


forers all the ends of the common ſhop- 


furnace of the apothecaries for decoc- 
tions, inſpiſſations, extraction, Cc. and 
the purpoſes of a_naked fire for certain 
diſtillations, ſublimations, and the like. 
It may moreover be readily converted 
into a balneum mariz, an aſh-pot, a 
ſand-heat, or a ſtill ſtronger for digel- 
tion, &c. by barely ſetting upon it a pan 
of water, aſhes, ſand, or iron-filings. If 
inſtead of a common pan, the ring fur- 


niſhed with its ſet of pots be ſet upon the 


body with its grate, you have a furnace 
fitted for . diſtiſlation in capella vacua, 
where the retorts are contained in the 
cavity of the pots, and locked down 
therein without any viſible medium be- 
tween. An iron-pan placed in the room 
of the ring juſt mentioned, makes a cal- 
cining furnace; the loweſt grate being 
uſed, either a cold ſtill. or a bot one may 


as the conſtituent P py of a laboratory: 


are all ſubject matters of chemiſtry; and | 


1 uss i PDA 


x 


- 


_ materially employed in chemical opera- 


” 


The materia chemica, that is the fubje&_ 


to be worked upon or immediately and- 


tions, is the next thing to be conſidered 


this is a large field, and comprehends 
all the natural bodies on our globe, which 


are all ſeparately treated of under their 


proper heads through the courſe of this 


w 5 


LABOUR, in general, denotes a cloſe ap- 
plication to work or buſineſs. Among. 
- ſeamen a ſhip is ſaid to be in labour, 


when ſhe rolls and tumbles very much, 
either a hull, under fail, or at anchor. 
It is alſo fpoke of a woman in travel, or 
child-birth. See DELiveRy. 925 


LABOURER, generally ſignifies one that 


be put into the body, and worked as in 
the common manner, with its proper head 


and refrigeratory. 


times to the body wirhout the ring, makes 
a proper reverberatory furnace. ' © 
The outer caſe of this furnace is beſt 
made of plated iron, formed in ſeparate 
Pieces of the figures expreſſed in the 
plate, and of ſuch a fize as the operator 
ſhall chooſe, obſerving the ſame propor- 
tion between the parts as the plate ex- 
hibits: the inner ſide of all the parts are 
to be hned, the thickneſs of an inch at 
leaſt, with a 7 7 loting. _ 

All the chemical apparatus may be li- 
vided into remote and n lade, or 
ſuch as is preparatory to the operations, 
and ſuch as is aAually employed therein: 
the remote apparatus of this portable ſur- 
nace conſiſts of fcales, weights and mea- 
ſures ; alſo mortars, ſieves, raſps, files, 
hammers, ſheers, and forceps. Next to 
theſe are the inſtruments for managing. 


The application of 
the cover to the hollow ring, and ſome- 


of a laborious work, 
dry, maſonry, &c. | 
An antient ſtatute ordains, that the wages 


does the moſt {laviſh and leis artful part 
as that of huſban- 


5 


of labourers ſhall be yearly aſſeſſed by 


the meriff and juſtices of the peace of 
every county in the eafter-ſefions ; and 


In corporations, by head officers 7 and if 
they take work by the great, 'and leave 


the ſame unfiniſhed, except it be for the 


non-payment of wages, or where they 
are employed in the king's ſervice, c. 
they ſhall be impriſoned one month, and 


h forfeit 51. The hours that labourers ſhall 


be compelled to ferve by the day in the : 


L 


work in the day are alſo appointed, on 
ain of forfeiting one penny for every 
our's abſence : and all labourers may 


time of corn and hay-harveſt. 


ABRADOR, allo called New Britain, 


and Eſkimaux, is a country in North 


America, bounded by Hudfon's Straits 


and the Atlantic Ocean, on the north; 
by the fame ocean, on the eaft; by the 


river of St, Lawrence and Canada, on 


the fire, as ſhovels, hooks, tongs, and 


blow-pipes, Allo for charging the veſſels 
with the ſybjeRt" matters of the opera- 
tions, as ſhells, horns, tin - plates, bruſhes, 
hares-feet, &c, allo for emptying the 
productions, hooked tongs, ingots, cones, 
baſons, funnels, Tc. In the laſt place 


LABRAX, in ichthyology, 


_ "fides the anus. 


the ſouth; and by Hudſon's bay, on the 
welt : ſituated between 59 and 79 of 
weſt. long. and between 50 and 64* of 
north lat. eg: 7 


pearch, with fourteen rays in the fin be: 
See PEAR AH. 


LABRUS, in ichthyology, a genus of acan- 


4 ſpecies of 


thopterygious fiſhes, with fix hony rays 
in the membrane. of the gills; add to 
this, that the lips are thick, and the rays 
of the back in anteriorly double. 
The name labrus is given to the fiſhes 2 | 
t . 


| come the inſtruments for making certain 

ute aſils, as cores for muffles, moulds for 
teſts, crucibles and melting pots, and 

irons for cutting glaſſes and the necks 
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cies of cytiſus. See CY T IS us. 


LABYRINTH, in anatomy, the internal 


cavity of the ear, ſo called from ſinuo- 
ſities and windings. See Ear. 


LABYRINTH, in gardening, a winding 


mazy walk between hedges, through a 
wood of wilderneſs. The chief aim is 
to make the walks ſo perplexed and in- 


tricate, that a perſon may loſe himſelf in 


them, and meet with as great a number 
of diſappointments as poſſible. They are 


rarely to be met with, except in great 


and noble gardens, as Verſailles, Hamp- 
ton court, &c. 

There are two ways of moking them; 
the firſt is with fingle hedges : this me- 
thod has been practiſed in England: and 
theſe may, indeed, be beſt, where there is 
but a ſmall ſpot of ground allowed for 
making them; but where there is ground 
enough, the double is moſt eligible. 
Thoſe made with double hedges, with a 


_ conſiderable thickneſs of wood between 


them, are approved as much better than 


- ſingle ones: this is the manner of makin 


them in France and other places; of a 


- which that of Verſailles is allowed to be 


the nobleſt of its kind in the world. It 


zs an error to make them too narrow; for 


that makes it neceſſary to keep the 
hedges cloſe clipt :- but if, according to 
the foreign practice, they are made wide, 
they will not ſtand in need of it. The 
walks are made with gravel uſually ſet 
with horn-beam : the paliſades ought to 
be ten, twelve, or fourteen feet high : the 
hornbeam ſhould be kept cut, and the 
walks rolled, 


LAC, MILK, among phyſicians, &c, See 


the article MiLxk. 

The appellation lac is alſo given to ſeve- 
veral chemical preparations, as, 1. Lac 
ammoniaci, which is ordered by the col- 
lege to be made in the following man- 
ner: take of gum ammoniac, two drams; 
of fimple penny-royal water, half a pint ; 
and rub the gum in a mortar with the 
water, till it is diſſolved, which it will 
do without heat, 2. Lac ſulphuris, called 
alſo precipitated ſulphur, See SULPHUR. 


LAac Lux, in natural hiſtory, a name 


lometimes given to mineral agaric, See 
the article AGaRiC, 


LACCA, in natural hiſtory, &c, a vege- 


cable production, improperly called gum, 
as being inflammable, and not ſoluble in 
Water. 291 


1 


1.366 J 
* this genus, on account of the thickneſs of 
their lips. 


the ſhops, which ate all the prod 
LABURNUM, in ' botany, is only a ſpe- 


and of a reddiſh colour, 


LAC 
There are three kinds of lacca ks in 
$ 


of 
a ſpecies of ziziphus. See ZIzirnus. 
The ſtick-lacca is a hard, reſinous, and 


friable ſubſtance, of an uneven and gra- 


nulated ſurface, and of 1 but 
ſomewhat duſky colour. It is of an au- 


ſtere and ſubaſtringent taſte, and is fixed 


round certain ſticks, and branches of a 


woody ſubſtance. The ſeed-lacca is 


brought to us in looſe grains, or little 
maſſes, of a roundiſh moo figure, 

which ſeem no 
way different from the ſtick-lacca, but 
as parts from the whole, The third 
kind, or ſhell-lacca, is met with in thin 
and tranſparent cakes, made by melting 
the above granules, or what is taken 


from the ſticks, into a maſs, Some af- 


firm that it exſudes from the jujube; 


and ſeveral other trees of the ſame ge- 


nus; but others aſſert that it is no vege- 


table exſudation at all, but a ſubſtance 


analogous to wax laid on theſe branches 
by inſets. Till we have ſome very good 
obſerver on the ſpot, to determine between 
the poſitive afſertions of the ſeveral au- 


- thors who have wrote upon it, we muſt 


be contented to reſt in uncertaihty i but 
whatever may be the hiſtory of this drug, 
its virtues are leſs in diſpute ; it is an at- 
tenuant, aperient, and diuretic, and is 
ſometimes preſcribed in diſorders of the 
liver and ſpleen, and in jaundices and 
dropſies. It would probably be in more 
ule, if we knew how to open its body, 
ſo as to make it exert its virtues ; for it 
is a fort of unchangeable medicine which 
paſſes the body very little altered, if given 
in ſubſtance; and it is of the number of 
thoſe things from which a tincture is 
very difficultly extracted. But beſides 
theſe virtues, a beautiful red colour is 

repared from it by only boiling ſtick- 

acca in water, and then filtrating the 
decoclion, and evaporating the ſuperflu- 
ous humidity. This lacca is of great uſe 
in painting, on which account its name 
has been given to ſeveral colours pro- 
cured from other ingredients in much the 
ſame manner, 


Artificial Laccs, or Lakes, a colouring | 


drug obtained from certain vegetables. 
Of theſe there are different kinds, 1. To 
make a fine red lake: take half a pourd | 
of good brazil, boil it in three pints of 
lye, made of the aſhes of vine · ſprigs, till 
it be half evaporated, then let it ſetile 
and ſtrain it off. Then boil it again 
with freſh brazil, a quarter of a pound; 
| cochineal, 
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eochineal, two pounds; and terra merita, many threads of gold, filver- or lk, in- 
half an ounce - adding to it a pint of fair 


| terweven the one with the other, and 

N water; let it boil till it be half evapo- worked upon a pillow with ſpindles, ac- 

| rated as before, then ſet it by to fettle * cording to the pattern deſigned. The 

: and ſtrain it. But when you take it off open work being formed with pins, 

l the fire, put in half an ounte of burnt which are placed and diſplaced as the 

alum reduced to an impalpable powder; ſpindles are moved. See the article 

K let it diffolve, ſtirring it with a ſtick, and Gorp-TREas-—2 : : 2 

5 add w it a quarter of a dram of arſenic. The importation of gold and ſilver- lace is 25 

s In order to give it a, body, reduce two prohibited. ne et 2 

7) ceuttle- fiſn bones to a fine powder, put it Bone-Lack, a lace made of fine linen 

0 in, and leave it to dry at leiſure, and thread or ſilk, much in the ſame manner 

* then grind it with a good quantity of fair as that of gold and filver, The pattern ; 

d water, in which leave it to ſteep; after- of -the- lace: is fixed upon a large round - 

n wards ſtrain it through a cloth, make it Ker and pins being ſtuck into the 3 

8 up into ſmall cakes, and ſet them to dry holes or openings in the pattern, the 5 

= on cards or paſte-board, If you would threads are interwoven by means of a ': + 

3 have this lake redder, add to it Jemon- number of bobbins made of bone or 9 

G juice z and if you would have it deeper, ivory, each of which contains a ſmall 1 

F dà dd to it oil of tartar. 2. To make co- quantity of fine thread, in ſuch a manner 

2 lumbine- lake: ſteep half a pound of the as to make the lace exactly reſemble the 

ce | fineſt brazil wood of Fernambouc, raſped ttern. There are ſeveral towns in 

es in three pints of the moſt ſubtilely diſ- ngland, and particularly in Bucking- We | 
od | tilled vinegar, for at leaſt a month, and hHamſhire, that carry on this manvfac- a4 
en if it be for fix weeks, it will be the bet · ture; But vaſt quantities of the fineſt laces F 
”— ter. After which, boil all in balneo have been imported from Flanders. 44 
uſt mariæ for about a minute, and leave The duties on, foreign | bone-lace are as 4 
ut ĩt for a day or two] after which, put a follow: bone - lace of thread, the dozen A 
18s quarter part of alum-powder into a very yards pays, on importation, 158. 422d. * 
* clean earthen pan, and ſtrain the liquor and draw back, on exportation, 1 38. 6d. $ 

= upon it through a cloth, and ſo let it re- Purl or antlet-lace of thread, the groce, 

= main for a day; then heat the whole © pays 3s. 10 d. Sill bone lace the : 
in till it fimmers, and leaving it again for pound, containing ſixteen ounces, pays 1 
ore twenty four hours, reduce two cuttle-fiſh 11 . 108. 104 000. 4 
12 be nes into powder, and having warmed Lace is alſo uſed for a kind of chord made 
5 : the liquor, pour it upon them; then ftir of ſilk or cotton, 'chiefly uſed in lacing * 
ic the whole with a ſtick till it is cool, and womens ſtays. e | a 
1 leave it again for twenty-four hqurs be- LACEDEMON, che antient name of Miſi- 3 
0 fore you ſtrain it. 3. To make lake of thra. See the article Mistruka. 1 
* turmeric : take a pound of turmeric- LACERTA, the lizard, in zoology. See 8 
des root, reduced to a fine powder, three the article Lizard, 

* Pints pf fair water, and an ounce of LACHNZEA, in botany, a genus of the S 
- alt of tartar; put them into a glazed 8 f 

the earthen veſſel, and let them boil together out any flower petals: there is no pericar- FT 

15 gently over a clear fire, till the water pium; the ſeed, which is ſingle, oval, be 
vie appears richly impregnated with the tur- and obliquely acute, being contained in 3 
2me meric, or will ſtain a piece of whitepaper the bottom of the cup. It differs from 4 
= beautifully yellow; then filter the liquor, the paſſerina only in having its cup di- < 
| (ne and gradually add to it a ftrong aque- vided into unequal ſegments. © « 

; 2 ſo;ution of roach- alum, till the yel-LACHNIS, in natural hiſtory, a genus of 1 
ring ow matter is all curdled together, or fibrariz; being fibroſe, vnelaftic bodies, 5 
5 precipitated; after this filtre the whole compoſed of ſhort or abrupt filaments, E 
, 3 Orongh paper»; when the aqueous part See the article FtBRARI E. = 
_ ory run off, and leave a yellow matter LACHRYMAL, in anatomy, an appella- : 
ts 1 . BE A z. which being edulcorated, or tion, given to feveral paris of the eye, I 
0 - yon ö . the filtre, by the repeated affu- from their ſerving to ſecrete the tears. ; 
ſertle | hon of reſh water, till the water comes The lachrymal gland is ſituated in the 
gain £4 1 and being afterwards dried, orbit above the ſmaller angle, and its ex- 

5 comesa beautiful yellow for painting. eretory ducts under the upper eye-lid : 
7 


ACE, in commerce, a work compoſed of _ theſe are much more eafily demonſtrated 
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in tlie eye of an ox, than in a human one. 


The lachrywal-caruncle is fituated in the 


larger angle, or canthus, ſerving to di- 
gk 454 to the two puncta lachry- 


malia; which are ſituated in the ſame 
angle, at the extremities of the tark or 


cartilages, and terminate in the lachry- 
mal t:-cus, the naſal canal, and in the 
nate Mclf, See the article Ex. 
LACHRYMALIS FisTULaz-in ſurgery 
and medicine. See FISTULA; -,  * 
LACHRYMATORY, inantiquity, a veſ- 
ſel wherein were colleQed the tears of a 
deceaſed perion's friends, and preſerved 
along with the aſhes and urn. 
LACINIATED-LEAF, among botaniſts, 
expreſſes a leaf which has ſeveral finuſes 
down to the middle, and, the lobes which 


. ſeparate- theſe not ſmooth but notched, LAC 


or indented, See LEAF. 
LACONISM, Aaazerioac;, in matters of 
ſtyle, aſhort, pithy obſervation pr ſaying ; 
ſo called from the Liacedemonians, who 
were remarkable for the conciſeneſs of 
their diſcourſe, See STYLE,” - 


LACRYMAL, or LACHRYMAL. See the 


article LACERY MAL, 
LACTEA, or via LACTEA, the ſame 
with galaxy, See GALAXY. 

LACTEAL VESSELS, in anatomy, fine 
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ſubtile canals fituated in the inteſtines 


and meſentery, and ſerving to convey 
the chyle to its deſtined place. See the 
the article CMI. 
Aſellius, whodemonſtrated them in 1622, 
has the honour of paſſing for the firſt 
diſcoverer of them; but they, were long 
before obſerved by Eraſiſtratus and Ga- 


len, who took them for arteries contain - 


ing milk. 


The moſt convenient method of demon - 
ſtrating them, is in comparative ana- 


tomy, by feeding ſome animal plenti- 


fully ; and, in about three hours after - 


wards, ſtrangling it. In this caſe, they 
are all turgid with chyle: whereas, at 
other times, they are filed with a lym- 
piatic juice, not with chyle ; and ac- 


* 


cordingly are called lymphatics, not chy - 


liferous veſſels. 


The origin of theſe veſſels is from the 


 Inteftines, and principally from the ſmall ' 


ones: in all theſe they are extremely nu- 
mercus, but few or none of them can be 
ſeen in the larger guts. 

Anatomiſts diſting 


them, which they call lacteals of the firſt LAbx- DRA, in law, the 
. and. ſecond order. Thoſe of the firſt being the annunciation 
order, are ſuch as run from the inteſtines gin. dee ANNUNCIATION, | 
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wiſh two kinds of 


LAP 
to the glands of the meſentery : theſe of 
the ſecond order, are ſuch as run from 
| the glands. to the receptatles and tho. 
racic duct, where they terminate, Theſe 
laſt are larger than the former, but they 
are fewer in number. { 
THORASIC, CHYLIFICATION, Ge. 
LACTIFEROUS, an appellation given to 
plants abounding with, a milky juice, as 
the ſow-thiſtle, and the like. 
LACTUCA, LETTUCE, in botany. See 


Dvcr, 


the article LETTUCE, 


LAC UNE, in anatomy, certain oſcular 
. orifices, proceeding from the glandulæ 


| ſubſtrate in the vagina, and often ſo large 


as. to admit a briſtle. Their uſe is to 
ſecrete a fluid for lubricating the vagina, 
and ftimulating to venery, 
.CUNAR, in architecture, an arched 
roof or ceiling, more eſpecially the plank- 
ing ot flooring above porticos and piazzas, 
LADANUM, or LABDAN UM, in phar- 
macy. See the article LABDAUUM. 
LA ENBURG, a town of Germany, 
ituated on the river Neckar, eight miles 
north-weſt of Heidelburg, © 
LADING, in merchandize, Cc. taken 
into a ſhip, for which the miſter gives 
a bill of lading. See the article BiLL. 
LADOGA LAKE, in ruſſian Finland, com- 
municates with the gulph of Finland by 
the giver Nieva. r | 
LADOGNA, or LacsDo&na, a city and 
biſhop's ſee of the kingdom of Naples, 
fifty -five miles eaſt of the city of Naples, 
LADRONE ISLANDS, are Gipatea in the 
Pacific Ocean, between 12% and 28˙ fü 
north lat. and about 140 caſt long. 0 
LADY's BEDSTRAW, a plant called by a 
botaniſts gallium. See GaLLtUM. | 
LaDY's BOWER, the ſame with clematis, 
or virgin d bo wer. 1 
LaDY-cow,, in zoology, See the article 
HEMISPHERIA, * 
Lapy's couz, a plant otherwiſe called 
ſcandix. See the article, SCanDIx, 
LaDY's MANTLE, the engliſh name of the 
alchimilla. See ALCHIMILLA. 
Lady's sEAL, a name by which ſome call 
tamnus. See the article Taunus. 
Lapy's sMock, the engliſh name of car 
damine. See the article CARDAMINE. 
Lanx's SLIPPER, the enpliſh name of the } 


. .cypripedium. See CYPRIPEDIUM. 


LADY's TRACES, a name by which ſome Þ 
call orchis. the article ORcHis, 

25th of March, 

of the holy vir 


LAGAN, 


LAGAN, or LaG0N, in law. Ser the ar- 
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f Of the firſt, kind, ſome are temporary 
n ticle FLOTSON, _ | and others perennial : moſt of thoſe. that 
4 LAGANUM, in natural hiſtory, a genus are temporary owe their orig's to the 
x of the echini mariui, or centronia, with rain, and the cavity or depreſſion of the 
| their mouth in-the middle of the baſe of place in which they are lodged: thus in 
J the ſhell, See CENTRONIA. . 1 Ladis there are ſeveral ſuch lakes made 
: LAGOCEPHALUS, in ichthyology, aſpe- by the induſtry of the natives, of which 
I cies of globe-fiſh, ſo called from its head ſome are a mile, and fome two in eir- 
4 being ſomethiog like that of a hare. | See cuit ; theſe are ſurrounded with a ſtone 
| the article ORBIs... , wall, and being filled in the rainy 
0 LAGOECIA, xOUND-HEADED CUMMIN, months, ſupply the inhabitants in dry 
in botany, a genus of the pentandria · mo- ſeaſons, who live at a great diſtance from 
_ nogynia claſs of plants, the flower of ſprings or rivers. There are alſo ſeve- 
* which. conſiſts of five petals, very ſhort, ral of this kind formed by the inunda- 
. and bicornate: there is no pericarpium, tions of the Nile and the Niger; and in 
- dhe ſeed, which is fingle, being contain= _Muſcovy, Finland, and Lapland, there 
1 ed in the cup. „ are many lakes formed partly by the rains 
; This plant has neither the ſmell, appear- and partly by tl: melting of the ice and 
44 + ance, or taſte of cummin; its ſmell being ſnow: but moſt of the perennial lakes 
* more like that of the carrot. Vhich neither receive nor emit rivers, pro- 
iu LAGOPHTHALMIA, in ſurgery, an _ bably owe their riſe to ſprings at the bot= 
_ everſion and gaping of the eye-lids, other- tom, by which they are conſtantly ſupplied, . 
a wiſe · called ectropium. See the article The ſecond kind of lakes, which emit, 
8 EcrRO IU. 3 | without receiving rivers, is very nu- 
4 LAGOPUS, in ornithology, a ſpectes of merous. Many. rivers flow from theſe 
tetrao, the whole body of which, except- as out of ciſterns; where their ſprings 
* ing the tail, is white; the tail too is being ſituated low within a hollow 
— white, or at leaſt tipped with white. It place, firſt fill the cavity and make 
is about the ſize of a tame pigeon. it a lake, which not being capacious 
_ LAGOS, a port-town of Portugal, in the enough to hold all the water, it over- 
b province of Algarva : welt long, 99 27, flows and forms a river: of this kind 
J - north lat. 3645. ä | is the Wolga, at the head of the river 
ind LAGURUS,. in botany, a genus of the Wolga; the lake Odium, at the head of 
3 triandria-dig nia claſs of plants, the the Tanaisz the Adac, from whence 
* flower of which conſiſts of two oblong one branch of the river Tigris flows; 
1 valves, and ſerves as a pericarpium to the Ozero, or White lake in Muſcovy, 
> of - Inclole the ſeed, which is ſingle and ariſ- is the ſource of the river Shackina. The 
| tated, ö great lake Chaamay, which emits four very 
| by | LAHOLM, a port- town of Gothland, in large rivers, which water the countries of 
Sweden, ſixty miles north of Copen= Siam, Pegu,&c.wis. the Menan, the Aſa, 
atis, | hagen, „ the Caipoumo, and the Laquia, Er. 35 
LAH OR, the capital of a province of the The third ſpecies of lakes, which re- 
tice - ſame name in the hither India: eaſt long. ceive rivers but emit none, apparently 
n 75%, and north lat. 33. ! owe their origin to thoſe. rivers which 
Hed LAIR, among ſportſmen, the place where in their progreſs from their ſource, fall- 
| the deer harbour by day. This term is ing ioto ſome extenſive cavity, are colle&- 
* the | alſo uſed to ſignify a place where cattle ed together, and form a lake of ſuch di- 
uſually reſt under ſome ſhelters by which menſions, as may loſe as much by exha- 
Tae means the ground generally becomes en- lation, as it continually receives from theſe 
| riched with their dung. E ſources: of this kind is that great lake 
* LAKE, a collection of waters contained in improperly called the Caſpian ſea; the 
ag ſome cavity in an inland place, of a large lake Aſphaltites, alſo called the Dead ſea z © 
f the extent, ſurrounded with land, and hav= the lake of Geneva, and ſeveral others. 
ing no.communication with the ocean, Of the fourth ſpecies, which both res 
"yu Lakes may be divided into four kinds, ceive and emit rivers, we reckon three 
| 1. Such as neither receive nor ſend forth kinds, as the quantity they emit is great- . 
TY . - 21Vers. 2. Such as emit rivers, without er, equal, or leſs than they receive, If 
ice receiving any. 3, Such as receive rivers, it be greater, it is plain that they muſt be 
without emitting any. And 4. Such ſupplied by ſprings at the bottom z if 
AN, 


- as both receiyg and fend forth rivers; 


Voz, Hl. , Ins, haLurplus 65. the water i * | 
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LAM 
ſpent in exhalations; and if it be equal, 
their ſprings juſt ſupply. what is evapo- 
rated. by the ſun, | | 
Lakes are alfo divided into thoſe of freſh 
water, and thoſe of ſalt. Dr, Halley is 
of opinion, that all great perennial lakes 
are (aline, either in a greater or Jeſs de- 
gree; and that this ſaltneſs encreaſes 
with time: and on this foundation he 
propoſes a method for determining the 
of the world. 

Large lakes anſwer the moſt valuable 
purpoſes in the northern regions, the 
warm vapoursthatarife from them mode- 
rating the pinching cold of thoſe climates; 
and what is ſti}}- a greater advantage, 
. "When they are placed in warmer climates 
at a great diſtance from the ſea, the ex- 
- halations raiſed from them by the ſun, 
cauſe the countries that border upon them 
"to be refreſhed with frequent ſhowers, 
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L AM 
and by blowing into che mouth, many 
have been recovered after appearing dead. 


. 'The beſt ſeaſon for weaning them, is 
- when they are ſixteen or eighteen weeks 


old; and about Michaelmas, the males 
ſhould be ſeparated” from the females, 
and ſuch males as are-not defigned for. 
rams, gelded. 1 451 4 


LAMBALLA, a town of France, 


three miles ſouth-weſt of St. Malo. 


LAMBDOIDES, in anatomy, one of the 


futures of the ſkull. See SKULL; 


LAMBESSE, a town of Provenee, - in 


France, nine miles north of Aix. 


LAMEGO, a city of Portugal: weſt long. 


80 6', north lat. 411 1. 


LAMELLæ E, in natural hiſtory, denotes 

very thin plates, ſuch as the ſcales of fiſh 
are compoſed of. au 

LAMENESS, among farriers. See the ar- 


ticle HALTING, 


and conſequently prevent their being LAMENTATIONs, a canonical book of 


« barren deſarts. | the Old Teſtament, Kea the pro- 
LALAND, an ifland of Denmark, fituated phet Jeremiah, The two chapters 


ſouth of Zeland, from which it is ſepa- 
rated by a narrow canal: eaſt long. 12?, 
north lat. 55%. n 
LAMA, the ſovereign pontiff or rather 
god of the aſiatic Tartars, inhabiting the 
country of Barantola. The lama is not 
only adored by the inhabitants of the 
country, but alſo by the kings of Tar- 
"tary, who ſend him rich prefents, and 
go in pilgrimage to pay him adoration, 
calling him [ama-congiu, i. e. god the 
everlaſting father of heaven. He is ne- 
ver to be ſeen but in a ſecret place of 
his palace, amidſt a great number of 
lamps, ſitting croſs legged upon a cuſhion, 


and adorned all over with gold and pre- 


cious ſtones; where, at a diſtance, they 

roſtrate themſelves before him, it not 
being lawful for any to kiſs even his feet, 
He is called the great lama, or lama of 
lamas, that is, prieſt of prieſts. And to 
perſuade the people that he is immortal, 
the inferior prieſts, when he dies, ſubſti- 
tute another in his ſtead, and fo continue 
the cheat from generation to generation. 


- Theſe prieſts perſuade the people, that 


© the lama was raiſed from death many 
| Hundred years ago, that he has lived ever 
ſince, and will continue to live for ever. 
LAMB, in zoology, the young of the ſheep- 
kind. See the article SHEEP. | 
A male lamb of the firſt year is called a 
| wedder-hog, and the female, a ewe-hog ; 
the ſecond year it is called a wedder, and 
the female a ſheave. If a lamb be ſick, 


an abecedary, every verſe or co 


of this book are employed in deſcribing. 
the calamities of the ſiege of Jeruſalem. 
Ia the third, the author d 
ſecutions he himſelf had 


ores the per- 
uffered, The 
fourth turns upon the defolation of the 


city and _ „and the misfortune of 


Zedekiah. The fifth chapter is a prayer 
for the Jews in their diſperſion and cap- 
tivity 3 and at the end of all, he ſpeaks 
of the cruelty of the Edomites, who had 
inſulted Jeruſalem in her miſery, The 
four firſt chapters of the lamentations are 
uplet be- 
pinning with one of the letters. of the 
ebrew alphabet, in the alphabetical order. 
The ſubject is of the moſt moving kind, 
and the ſtile throughout lively, pathetic, 
and affecting. Did we ever find, ſuys 
* Dr. South, ſorrow flowing forth in 
% ſuch a natural prevailing pathos, as in 
« the Lamentations of Jeremy ? One 
would think, that every letter was 
« wrote with a tear; that every word 
was the noiſe of a breaking heart; 


44 that the author was a man compacted 


ce of ſorrows, diſciplined to grief from 
« his infancy ; one who never breathed 
** but in ſighs; nor ſpoke but in a groan.” 


LAMIA, in ichthyology, a name given to 
the white ſhark. See SHARK, 
LAMIZE, in heathen mythology, a kind 


of dæmons, in the form of women, ſaid 
to have devoured children. See DAMON. 


LAMINEE, in phyſiology, the thin plates 


whereof many ſabſtances conſiſt, 


mare's milk with water may be given. it 3 LAMIODONTES, in natural hiſtory, the 


ſame 
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- ſame with the gloſſopetra. See the article 
Grosser 1 
LAMIUM, DEAD NETTLE, in botany, a 
e didynamia gymnoſpermia 
clafs of plants, the flower of which con- 


ſiſts of one labiated ahd ringent petal: 


the ſeeds are four, triangular, and con- 
tained in the bottom of the cup. 
The flowers of this plant are ſaid to 
be good in the fluor albus, dyſentery, 


and ſcrophalous diſorders. The herb is 


aperient, emollient, and vulnerary. 
LAMMAS-DpaAY, a feſtival celehrated on 


the firſt of Auguſt by the romiſh church, 


in memory of St. Peter's impriſonment. 
LAMP, Xayrac, a veſſel containing oil, 
with a lighted wick. See the articles 

. Oil, FLamt, FiRE, Sc. IF 
Dr. St. Clair, in Phil. Tranſ. no 245,gives 
the deſcription of an improvement upon 
the common lamp. ,He propoſes that it 
ſhould be made two or three inches deep, 
with a pipe coming from the bottom al- 
moſt as high as the top of the veſſel: let 
it be filled fo high with water as to cover 
the hole of the pipe at the bottom, that 
the oil may not get in at the pipe, and 
ſo be loſt, Then let the oil be poured 
in, ſo as to fill whe veſſel almoſt brim 
full, which muſt have a cover pierced 
with as many holes as there are wicks 
deſigned, When the veſſel is thus filled, 
and tlie wicks are lighted, if water falls 
in by drops at the pipe, it will always 


keep the oil at the ſame height, or very - 
near ; the weight of the water being to 


that of the oil as 20 fr to 19, which in 
two or three inches makes no great differ- 
ence, If the water runs faſter than the 
oil waſtes, it will 'only run over at the 
© top of the pipe, and what does not run 
over will come under the oil, and keep it 
at the ſame height. rrp 
Rolling-Lamp, a machine A B (plate CEII. 
fig. 2.) with two moveable circles D' E, 
FG, within it; whoſe common center 
of motion and gravity is at K, where 
| their axis of motion eroſi one another. 


If the lamp K C, made pretty heavy and 


moveable about its axis HI, and whoſe 
center of gravity is at C, be fitted within 
the, inner circle, the common center of 
— of the whole machine will fall 

etween-K and C; and by reaſon df the 
pivots A, B, D. E, H, I. will be always 
at liberty to deſcend: hence, though the 
whole machine be rolled along the ground, 
or moved in any manner, the flame will 


always be e 
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It is in this manner they hang the eom- 
paſs at ſea, and thus ſhould all the moon- 
lanterns be made, that are carried before 
coaches, chaiſes, and the like. 
LAur Lack, among colourmen. See the 
article BLACK. - 5 
LAMPADARY, an officer in the antient 
church of Conſtantinople, fo called from 
- his employment, which was to take care 
of the lamps, and to catry a taper be- 
fore the emperor or patriarch when they 
went to church, or in proceſſion. 
LAMPAS, LaMPERs, or LAMPRASS, - 
among farriers, a ſwelling and inflam- 
mation in the roof of a horſe's mouth, ſo 
called becauſe it is cured by burning with 
a lamp or hot iron, in which operation 
great care ſhould be taken not to touch 
the bone. : 
LAMPERN, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of 
petromyzon, with a fingle row of little 
teeth in the verge of the mouth, beſide 
the lower large ones. It grows to about 
a foot long, though moſt of thoſe uſually 
caught are under that ſtandard. See the 
article PETROMYZON, 
LAMPREY, lanpetra, another ſpecies of 
petromyzon, with about twenty rows of 
teeth. It grows to two feet and an half, 
or more in length. It is caught in ſome 
large rivers near the ſea, but is much leſs 
frequent than the former ſpecies. 
LAMPSACUS, a port- town of the leſſer 
Aſia, at the entrance of the Propontis, 
oppoſite to Gallipoli, ſituated eighty miſts 
ſouth- weſt of Conſtantinople : eaſt long. 
28, north lat. 40 12/. | 
LANCASTER, the county-town of Lan- 
caſhire : weſt long. 2* 44, north lat. 5%. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
LANCEOLATED LEAF, one reſembling 


a a ſpear's point. 


LANCET, a chirurgical inftrument, ſharp- 
pointed, and two-edged, chiefly uſed for 
opening veins in the operation of phle- 
botomy, or bleeding; alſo for laying 

open abceſſes, tumours, &c. 7: 
A ſurgeon ſhould never be without ſome. 
of theſe of different ſizes, See two re- 
preſented in plate CLII. fig. 332 

LANCHANG, the capital of the king- 
dom of Laos, in the further India: eaſt 
long. 101?, north lat. 20%. | 


'LANCIANO, acity of Italy, in the king- . 


dom of Naples, fituated near the gulph 

of Venice caſt long. 1527, nonh lat. 

ga 207 © 95172, at. © 

LAND, in a limited ſenſe, denotes arable 

ground. See the articles EARTH, SOIL, 
USBANDRY, SC. 
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ture, wood, commons, &c. See the ar- 
ticles NIEADOw, PasSTURE, &e. 


LanD, in the ſea-language, makes part of 


ſeveral compound terms : thus land laid, 


or to lay the land, is juſt to loſe ſight of 
it. Land locked, is when land lies all 
round the ſhip, ſo that no point of the 


compaſs is open to the ſea: if ſhe is at 


anchor in ſuch a place, ſhe is ſaid to ride 


land locked, and is therefore concluded 
to ride ſafe from the violence of winds 
and tides. Land mark, any mountain, 
rock, ſteeple, tree, Cc. that may ſerve to 
make the land known at fea. Land is 
out in, a term uſed to ſignity that ano- 


ther point of land hinders the fight of 


that the ſhip came from. Land to, or the 
ſhip lies land to, that is, ſhe is ſo far from 
ſhore that it can enly be juſt diſcerned. 
Land turn, is a wind that in almoſt all 
hot countries blows at certain times from 
the ſhore in the night. To ſet the land, 
that is, to ſee by the compaſs how it 


bears. 
LANDAFF, a city and biſhop's ſee of Gla- 
morganſhire,” in ſouth Wales, twenty-ſix 


miles north-weſt of Briſtol : welt long. 
3* 20!, north lat. 517 33“. 


LANDAU, a city of Germany, in the cir- 
dle of the Upper. Rbive, and landgravate 

of Alſace, ſituated fifteen miles ſouth- 
weſt of Spire : eaſt long. 89, north lat. 


49? 12), 


LANDEN, a ſmall town of the auſftrian 


Netherlands, in the province of Brabant, 


eighteen miles ſouth eaſt of Louvain, | 


and twenty miles north of Namur. 


LANDGRAVE, the german name for a | 


count or earl, that has the government 


of a province, country, or large tract of 
land. 5 


LANDGRAVIATE,or LaNDGRAVATE, 
the office, authority, juriidiction, or ter- 


ritory of a landgrave. 


LANDRECY, a town of the french Ne- 


therlands, in the province cf Hiinault z 
eaft long. 30 25", north lat. 50 og. 


LANDSCROON, a port-town of Sweden, 
in the province of Gothland, and terri- 
tory of Schonen, ſituated on the Baltic + 


ſea, within the Sound ; eaſt long. 14* 
20', north lat. 55* 42”, : 


LANDSHUT, a" city of Germany, and 
' the capital of Lower Bavaria, fituated 


forty miies north-eaft of Munich: eaft 
Jong. 129 67%, north lat, 489 30“. 


LAN DSK P, or Laupscarx, in painting, 


the view or proſpect of a cayntry, ex- 
tended as far as the eye will reach, 


I 1872] 
It is alſo uſed for meadow- ground, paſ- 
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Landſkips are efteemed one of the loweſt 
branches of painting, repreſenting ſome 
rural ſcene, as hills, valleys, rivers, coun- 
try-houſes, Tc. where human figures are 
only introduced as accident. 


In painting landſkips the following rules 


will be found of uſe. 1. Always ex- 


. preſs a fair horizon, ſhewing the heavens 


cloudy or clear, more or leſs, according 
to the occaſion; and if the ſun is ex- 
preſſed at all, let it be either at riſing or 
ſetting, and as it were behind or over 
ſome hill. The moon and ftars are ſel- 


dom or never depicted, unleſs in twilight- 
pieces, becauſe all things are ſuppoſed 
to be ſeen by day. 2, Obſerve to make 


the ſun's light refle& vpon all the objects 
the ſame way, and the ſhadows to fall 
the contrary way, 3. Take care to aug- 
ment or leſſen things proportionally, as 
they are-ſuppoſed to be nearer or farther 
from the eye. 4. In expreſſing things 
at large diſtances, as ten, twenty, or 
thirty miles off, where the obje& is hard 
to be diſcerned; as whether it be temple, 


caſtle, houſe, or the like, ſhew no par- 


ticular ſigns thereof, or any eminent diſ- 
tinction, but rather as weakly, faintly, 
and copfuſedly, as the eye judges of it. 
5. If landſkips be laid in colours, the 
farther you go, the more you muſt lighten 
it with a thin and airy biue, to make it 
ſeem as if it were afar off, beginning at 
firſt with a dark green, ſo driving it by 
degrees into a hs according to the 
diſtance, 6. Make your landſkip to 
ſhoot, as it were, one part lower than 
another, making the neareſt place or hill 
higheſt, and thoſe that are farther off to 
ſhoot away under that, that the landſkip 
may appear to be taken from the top of 
an hill, 9. Let every thing have its 
proper motion, as in trees when they 
are ſhaken with the wind, making the 


' ſmaller boughs yielding, the ſtiffer leſs 


bending z in clouds, that they follow 


the winds; in rivers, the general cur- 


rent, and flaſhing of the waters againſt 


the boat - ſides. 8. In the ſea, the waves 


and other proper agitations, the rolling 
of the billows, the tumbling of veſſcls 


up and down, the . ſome 
dipt, ſome half drowned, ſome ſtanding 


almoſt an end, ſome hid almoſt with the 
waves, by means of the uncertainty of 
the ſurges, others endeavouring to live. 
9. In the motion of waters falſing from 
an high place, but eſpecially when they 


fall upon rocks and ſtones, you mult re- 


relent it leaping up into the air, and 
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ing that moves, whether eſſentially or 
accidentally, have its proper re reſenta- 
tion. 10. Let the work imitate the ſeaſon 


tend it for a winter-piece, repreſent fel- 
ling of woods, ſliding upon the ice, 
fowling by night, hunting of bears or 
foxes in the ſnow, making the trees every 
where naked or laden with ſnow or a 
hoar froſt ; the earth bare, without green- 
nels, flowers, or cattle; the air thick or 
heavy ; the water frozen, with carts paſ- 
fing over it, and boys playing upon it, 
&c. 11. Laſtly, let every ſite have its 
proper parerga, adjuncts or additional 


graces, as the farm-houſe, wind-mill, 


water-mill, woods, flocks of ſheep, 
herds of cattle, pilgrims, ruins of temples, 
caſtles, and monuments, with a thouſand 
ſuch other things only proper to particu- 
lar ſubjects. 

ANDSPERG, the name of two towns 
in Germany; one ſituated on the river 
Wart, thirty-two miles north-eaſt of 
Frankfort upon the Oder ; and the other, 
in Bavaria, twenty-three miles ſouth of 
Augſburg. _ i E 


LANERK, a parliament - town of Scotland, 


ſituated on the riyer Clyde, twenty 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Glaſgow. 


f France, forty 


miles ſouth of Clermont. 


LANGLAND, an iſland of Denmark, ſitu- 


ated in the ſtreight called the Great Belt, 
between Zeland and Funen, Ty 

ANGREL $HorT, at fea, that conſiſting 
of two bars of jron, joined by a chain 
or ſhackle, and having half a ball of iron 


| fixed on each end; by means of which 


apparatus, it does great execution among 
the enemy's rigging. my 

ANGRES, a great city of Champaign, 
the biſhop of which is one of the twelve 


north lat. 489, | 
ANGVAGE, à ſet of words which any 
people have agreed upon, whereby to 


of all languages may be reduced to ex- 
preſſions, ſignifying, firſt, the ſubject 
ſpoken of; ſecondly, the thing affirmed 
of it; and thirdly, the circumſtances of 
the one and the other: but av each lan- 
guage has its peculiar ways of denoting 
each of theſe, a language is only to be 
looked on as an aſſemblage of expreſſions, 
which chance or caprice has eftabliſhed 


| Among a certain people. Hence we nd, 


1 1893 } 
| ſprinkling all about: laſtly, jet every 


it is intended to repreſent; as if you in- 


and WoRD. 
It is chance then to which we owe 


peers of France: eaſt long, 30 247, and 


communicate their thoughts to each other. 
Buffer obſerves, that the firſt principles 


„ 
that it is uſage and enſtom that are the 
rules of à language; and theſe bold 


their empire independent of reaſon, or 


any other cauſe: nor has reaſon any 
thing to do in language, unleſs to ſtudy 


or teach it ſuch as it is: here then com- 


mences grammar, a juſt plan of which 
ſuppoſes a language already introduced 
by uſe, and without pretending to alter or 
amend a tittle, only furniſhes refleRtjons 
called rules, to which the manners — 
ſpeaking uſed in that language may 

— this afſerablage ef refle&tions 
is what we call the grammar of that 
language. See the articles GRAMMAR 


i 


uſage, and uſage that makes the rules 


and meaſures of a language. Uſage in- 


deed is ſomewhat dubious, and may be 


divided into good and bad : the differ- 


ence between the two being this, that 
the former is better eſtabliſhed or au- 
thorized than the latter; and the dif- 
ference of authority is no more, in the 
dead languages, than the writings of the 
beſt authors in that language; thoſe 
being allowed the beſt authors in the 
language, who wrote whey the ſtate 
was in its greateſt glory. Thus the age 
of Auguſtus being the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
period in the roman hiſtory, we call that 
good latin which is conformable to the 


' manners of ſpeaking uſed by authors who 


wrote within fifty years before, or after 
the reign of that emperor, As to the 


| living languages, the good uſage, or 
mode, is that which obtains amongſt the 


moſt eminent perſons, whether as to qua- 
lity and authority, or as to learning, and 
the reputation of writing well. 


There is found a conftant reſemblance 
between the genius of each people, and 


the language they ſpeak.” Thus the 
Greeks, a polite but voluptuous people, 
had a language perfectiy ſuitable, full 
of delicacy and ſweetneſs. The Romane, 
who ſeemed only born to command, had 
a language noble, nervous, and fuguſty 
and their deſcendants, the Italians, are 


ſonk into ſoftneſs and effeminacy, which + 
is as eaſily perceivable in their language, 


as in their manners. The language of 


the Spaniards is full of that haughtineſs 


which conſtitutes the diſtinguiſhing cha- 


© xaRer of the people, The French, who 

have a world of vivacity, have a lan- 

| guage that runs extremely briſk and 
iv 


ely. And the Engliſh who are natu- 


rally blunt, thoughtful, and of few 


words, 


* 
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words, have a 
conciſe, and ſententious. See the articles 
EK, LATIN, ITALIAN, FRENCH, 


ndnd ENGLISH. 


*Fhe diverfity of languages is generally 


allowed to have taken its riſe from the 
confuſion at the tower of Babel, both 
by Jews, Chriſtians, and Mahometans z 
but the manner iv which this diverſity 
was effected, is flill in diſpute among 


the learned. | 


As to the point of antiquity and pri- 
ority among languages, that too has 
been extremely controverted. The Egyp- 


tians and Phrygians diſputed concerning 


the antiquity of their languages : the 
Arabs diſpute the paint of antiquity with 
the Jews; but thete, jealous even to ex - 
ceſs. of the honour of their nation, poſi- 
tively inſiſt that the hebrew tongue, ſuch 


as is found in the holy icriptures, is the 


primitive language, and that ſpoken by 
the firſt man; while others contend that 
the hebrew, chaldee, and arabic are only 
dialects of the original tongue. How- 
ever that be, the arabic is held to be the 


moſt copious of all languages. See the 


articles CHALDEE, HEBREW, &c. 
Languages are in general divided into 
original or mother tongues, as the he- 
brew and arabic in the eaſt, the teutonic 
and ſclav nic in the weſt, See the articles 
SCLAVONIA and TEUTONIC, 
Languages are alſo diſtinguiſhed into 


dead or learned languages, and living 


LANGUED, in 


langusges; the former are thoſe only 
which ſubſiſt in books, and which muſt 


be learned by the rules of grammar, as - 


the greek, hebrew, ſyriac, and chaldee ; 
and the latter are thoſe fill ſpoken in 


ſome country or other, and which ma 
be learned by converſation ; the moſt. 


noted among theſe are the french, italian, 
ſpaniſh, and engliſh. . | 
eraldry, expreſſes ſuch 
animals whoſe tongue appearing out of 
the mouth, is borne of a different colour 
from that of the body. 


LANGUEDOC, a province of France, 


| bounded by Lionois, on the north; by 


the river Rhone, which divides it from 
Daupbine and Provence, on the eaſt z by 
the Mediterranean and the Pyrenees, on 
the ſouth; and by Guienne and Gaſcony, 
on the weſt, 


LANGUOR, among phyficians, ſignifies 


great weakneſs and loſs of ſtrength, at- 
tended. with a dejeftion of mind; fo 
that-the patients can ſcarce walk, or even 
ſtand upright, but are apt to faint away. 
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language exceeding ſhort, LANIERS, or Lanuigas. See Lanniyns, 
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LANIGEROQUS, an appellation given to 
whatever bears wool. See Woor. 
Lanigerous trees are ſuch as bear a woolly 
or cc S ſubſtance, as in the catking of 

the willows, &c. a | 

LANIVUS, the Burenex- zus, in orni. 
thology, a ſpecies ef falcon, with black 
legs, a grey back, and a variegated belly, 
See the article Fal cow. 

This is the ſmalleſt of all the birds of 
prey, uſed oy falconers ; being ſcarce 
equal to the black bird in ſize, + 

LANNAR,orLAaNNERET, the blue-legged 
falcon, with oblong, black and white 
ſhow. It is a very beautiful bird, about 
the ſize of a common crow, very bold, 
and uſually kept for the diverſion of 
hawking. See the article Hawx1NG, 


LANNIERS, or LatNiasovs, in a fhip, 


are (mall ropes reeved into the dead man's 
= of all ſhrowds, either to flacken | 
em or to ſet them taught: the ſtays of } 

all maſts are alſo ſet taught by lanniers, 
LANTANA, in botany,. a genus of tht 
didynamia angioſpermia claſs of plants: 
the flower is monopetalous, with a plain 


and quinquiſid limb: the fruit is a round- i 


iſh uniloculac drupe, which includes a 
bilocular nut, containing two oblong 
kernels. „ 


LANTERLOO, or Loo, a game at cards, WW 
played ſeveral ways, whereof we ſhall 


only mention two. 


The firſt way is this: lift for dealing, Wi 
and the beſt put carries it: as many may 
play as the cards will permit; five being 
dealt to each, and then turning up trump. 
Now if three, four, ſive, or fix play, they 
may lay out the threes, fours, fives, ſizes, 


and ſevens, to the intent they may no: ll 


>” an el . a ioioas_ va am 


be quickly looed; or, if they would have 9 


the loos come faſt about, then they are nl 


to play with the whole pack. 


Having dealt, ſet up five ſcores, or chalks, nl 
Then aſk every one, beginning with the ln 
will play, 4 2 | 

the game; a 
and here it is to be obſerved, that the 

cards have the ſame values as in honours. 

You may play upon every card what ſum We 
you pleaſe, from a penny to a pound; 
and if looed, that is, win never a trick, 
you muſt lay down to the ſtock ſo moch 
for your five cards, as you played upon ll 


eldeſt in hand, whether ** 
or paſs from the benefit © 


every one of them. Every deal rub off 2 


ſcore, and for every trick you win ſet Wl 


up a ſcore, till the firſt ſcores are out; | 
then counting your ſcores, or the numbers 


' of the tricks you have wen, you my AY 
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all play as at firſt; and this 
they juſtly call force. 

It there be never a loo, the money may 
be divided by the 
the number of 1 or leſt till one 
be looed, as they ſhall judge proper. 
ANTERN, or — a device to 
carry a candle in; be 
vſually made of white iron, with ſaſſies 
of ſome tranſparent matter, 28 glaſs, 
horn, &c, to tranſmit the light, 
rk LaxTERN, one with only à fingle 
| opening, which may alſobe clofed upwhen 
the light is to be entirely hid; or opened, 
when there is occafion for the affiftance 
of the light to diſcover ſome- 


- 
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deater lays 


lay for; and the 
Lack play; if any 


oo; and if the perſon next dealing be 


looed, he muſt lay down double the ſkid 
ſum, viz. one for dealing, and the 
other for his loo. ; 
gameſters are aſked, whether they will 


In caſe of a loo, the 


lay, or not; beginning at the eldeſt 
and; but if there is no loo, they mult 
neceſſity, 


gameſters according to 


a kind of cover 


ect. 
oſt of LANTERNS; a chineſe feſtival ob- 
ved on the fifreenth day of the fiſt 
month, when every chineſe ſets out a 
arge lantern, illuminated with a great 
zumber of wax-candles, Theſe lanterns 
are more or Jeſs ſplendid, in proportion 
o the circumſtances of the owner : ſome 
them are valued at ten thouſand 


crowns, on account of the decorations 
beſtowed on them; theſe are from twenty 
Wt o- thirty feet diameter, 

ind of halls, in which they make ſump- 
Ruous entertainments. © 199 Nee 
The chineſe aſcribe the-riſe of this feſti- 


and ſerve as a 


val to an unhappy accident which hap- 


pened in the family of a certain mandarin, 
whoſe daughter, as ſhe was walking one 
[evening on the bank of a river, fell in 
and was drowned, on which her father, 


it is ſaid, went in ſearch of her with a 


WEreat number of lanterns, and that the 


deremony is annually kept up in re- 
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from the ſtock in proportion to the 
_— A fluſh, or five cards of 2 ſuit 
Jooes all the other hands, and ſweeps the 
board; and if there be two fluſhes, the 
eldeſt in hand hath the advantage: the 
knave of clubs, called paam, has this 
privilege, that he makes a ſuit with any 
other cards, and ſaves the\ perſon who 
has him from being looed 
The other way is this: 
down fo much for every card, as the 
company pleaſe to 
cards being dealt, al 17 
be looed, they muſt each lay down ſo 
much as the cards are valued at, for their 
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membrance of his davghter. - Others 
aſcribe it to an extravagant projeR of one 
of their emperors, who ſhut himſelf up 
with his concubines in a 'magnificent 
palace, which he illuminated with a great 

number of ſplendid lanterns; when the 
chideſe, ſeandulized at his behaviour, de- 


moliſhed his palace and hang the lanterns 


all over the city. : 

Magic LANTERN, an optic machine, where. 
by little painted images are repreſented 
fo much maꝑniffed, as to be accounted the 

 effe&t of magic by the ignorant. 
| The contrivance is briefly this: ABCD 
(plate CLII. fig. 4.) is a tin-lantern, 
from whoſe fide. there proceeds a ſquare 
tube Eu c, conliſting of two parts 3 
the outermoſt of which 214 In ſlides 
over the other, ſo as that the whole 
tube may be lengthened or ſhortened by 
that means, In * end of the arm vin, 
is fixed a convex glaſs : about 4e, there 
is a/ contrĩvance for admitting andplacin 
an object, de, painted in dilute an 
tranſparent colours, on a plane thin 
glaſs ; which object is there to be placed 


inverted. This is uſually ſome ludicrous 


or frightful repreſentation, the more to 
divert the ſpectators: bh c is a deep con - 
vex glaſs, placed in the other end of 
the prominent tube, the only uſe of which 
is to caſt the light of the flame a ſtrongly 
on the picture d e, painted on the plane 
. thin glaſs, Hence, if the object de be 
placed farther from the glaſs & 1 than 
its focus, it is manifeſt that the diſtinct 
image of the object will be projected by 


the glaſs EI, on the oppoſite white wall 


FH, at fg; and that in an ere poſture x 
ſo that, in effect, this appearance of the 
magic lantern is the ſame with that of the 
camera obſcura, or darkened room; ſince 
here the chamber E F GH is ſuppofed 
quite dark, excepting the light in the lan- 
tern ABCD. See CAuk RK OBSCURA, 
And here we may obferve, that if the 
tube IA e be contracted, and thereby 
the glaſs & 1 brought nearer the object & e, 
tze repreſentation / g ſhall be projected ſo 
much the larger, and ſo much the more 

_ diſtant from the 
ſmalleſt piftureat q e may be projected at 
Fg. in any greater proportion required, 
within due limits: whence it is, that 
this lantern got the name of lanterna 
megalographica, On the other hand, pre- 
trafting the tube will dĩminiſh the object. 
Inſtead of the convex glaſs to heighten 
the light, ſome prefer a concave ſpecu- 
lum, its focus being nearer han that of 
12 a 


laſs &/; ſo that the 


| LAN 
+ words, have a 
; conciſe, and ſententious, See the articles 
_ Greex, LATIx, ITALIAN, FRENCH, 
and ENGLISH, 
The diverfity of languages is generally 
allowed to have taken its riſe from the 
confuſion at the tower of Babel, both 
by Jews, Chriſtians, and Mahometans z 
but the manner iv which this diverſity 
was effected, is flill in diſpute among 
the learned. 
As to the point of antiquity and pri- 
ority among languages, that too has 
been extremely controverted. The Egyp- 
. tians and Phrygians diſputed concerning 
the antiquity of their languages: the 
Arabs diſpute the paint of antiquity with 
the Jews ; but thee, jealous even to ex - 
ceſs. of the honour of their nation, poſi- 
tively inſiſt that the hebrew tongue, ſuch 
as is found in the holy icriptures, is the 
primitive language, and that ſpoken by 
the firſt man; while others contend that 
the hebrew, chaldee, and arabic are only 
dialects of the original tongue. How- 
ever that be, the arabic is held to be the 
moſt copious of all languages. See the 
articles CHaLDEE, HEBREW, Ge. 
Languages are in general divided into 
original or mother tongues, as the he- 
brew and arabic in the eaſt, the teutonic 
and ſclav nic in the weſt, See the articles 
SCLAVONIA and TEUTONIC. | 
Languages are alſo diſtinguiſhed into 
dead. or learned Janguages, and living 
languages; the former are thoſe only 
which ſubſiſt in books, and which muſt 


be learned by the rules of grammar, as - 


the greek, hebrew, ſyriac, and chaldee ; 
and the latter are thoſe ſtill ſpoken in 
ſome country or other, and which ma 


be learned by converſation ; the moſt. 


noted among theſe are the french, italian, 
ſpaniſh, and engliſh. _. | 
LANGUED, in heraldry, expreſſes fuch 


animals whoſe tongue appearing out of 


the mouth, is borne of a different colour 
- from that of the body, _. 

LANGUEDOC, a. province of France, 
bounded by Lionois, on the north; by 
the river Rhone, which divides it from 
Dauphine and Provence, on the eaſt ; by 
the Mediterranean and the Pyrenees, on 
the ſouth; and by Guienne and Gaſcony, 

on the weſt, | | 
LANGUOR, among phyſicians, ſignifies 
great weaknels and loſs of ſtrength, at- 


tended. with a dejeftion of mind; fo 


that the patients can ſcarce walk, or even 
ſtand upright, but are apt to faint away. 
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language exceeding ſhort, LANIERS,or LaNn1nes. SeeLannings, 


LAN 


LANIGEROUS, an llation given to 
whatever bears „ Woot. 
Lanigerous trees are ſuch as bear a woolly 
or c ny ſubſtance, as in the catkins of 

the willows, Ce. 

LANIVUS, the Burenex- zus, in orni. 
thology, à ſpecies of falcon, with black 
legs, a grey back, and a variegated belly, 
See the article Falcon. 

This is the ſmalleſt of all the birds of 
prey, uſed by falconers; being ſcarce 
equal to the black bird in fize. +> 

LANNAR, or LANNERET, the blue-legged 
falcon, with oblong, black and white 
ſpots. It is a very beautiful bird, about 
the ſize of a common crow, very bold, | 
and uſually kept for the diverſion of | 
hawking. See the article Hawx1NG, 

LANNIERS, or LatNtasDs, in ip, 
are (mall ropes reeved into the dead man's 


e of all ſhrowds, either to flacken ij 


them or to ſet them taught: the ſtays of 
all maſts are alſo ſet taught by lanniers, 
LANTANA, in botany, a genus of tht 
didynamia angioſpermia claſs of plants: 
the flower is monopetalous, with a plain 


and quinquifid limb: the fruit is a round -· 


iſh unilocular drupe, which includes a 


bilocular nut, containing two oblong Wil 


kernels. 


LANTERLOO, or Loo, a game at cards, i 
played ſeveral ways, whereof we ſhall 


only mention two. 


The firſt way is this: lift for dealing, 
and the beſt put carries it: as many may 
play as the cards will permit; five being 
dealt to each, and then turning up trump. 
Now if three, four, five, or fix play, they 
may lay out the threes, fours, fives, ſizes, 
and ſevens, to the intent they may not 
be quickly looed; or, if they would have 
the loos come faſt about, then they are 


to play with the whole pack. 


Having dealt, ſet up five ſcores, or chalks. 
Then aſk every one, beginning with the 
eldeſt in hand, whether they will play, 
or paſs from the benefit of the game; 
and here it is to be obſerved, that the ll 
cards have the ſame values as in honours. 


You may ay upon every card what ſum | : 


you pleaſe, from a penny to a pound; 
and if loved, that is, win never a trick, 
you muſt lay down to the ſtock ſo much Wl 
for your five cards, as you played upon ll 


every one of them. Every deal rub off 2 iſ 
ſcore, and for every trick you win {et | 
up a (core, till the firft ſcores are out; | 
then counting your ſcores, or the numbers 


of the tricks you have wen, you wo 1 A 


—— 
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LAN 


take from the ſtock in proportion to the 


bes, N 
value. A Buſh, or five cards of a ſuit 
is Jooes all the other hands, and ſweeps the 
oolly board; and if there be two fluſhes; the 
ns of eldeſt in hand hath the advantage t the 
knave of clubs, called paam, has this 
ornĩ- privilege, that he makes a ſuit with any 
lack other cards, and ſaves the perſon who 
elly, has him from being looed. | 
The other way is this: the dealer _ 
Is of down fo much for every card, as the 


car company pleaſe to play for; and the 
3 — bling dealt, all muſt play; if an 
be looed, they muſt each lay down ſo 
mach as the cards are valued-at, for their 
Joo; and if the perſon next dealing be 


white 


about 


bold, looed, he muſt lay down double the ſaid 
n of | ſum, viz. one for dealing, and the 
10. other for his loo. In caſe of a loo, the 
mip, gameſters are aſked, whether they will 
man's 


play, or not; beginning at the eldeſt 


cken and; but if there is no loo, they muſt 
ys of | all play as at firſt z and this neceſſity, 
ters, they juſtly call force. N 

f the It there be never a loo, the money may 
ants: be divided by the gameſterg according to 
plain the number of their tricks, or left till one 
ound. de looed, as they ſhall judge proper. 

des A NTERN, or LaNTHORN, a device to 


blong N 2 


carry a candle in; being a kind of cover 

= vſually made of white iron, with ſaſſies 

rd of ſome tranſparent matter, as: glaſs 
"ſhall = born, &c. to tranſmit the light, graſs, 


ark LANTERN, one with only a fingle 
opening, which may alſobe cloſed up when 


als, e light is to be enticely hid; or opened, 


y may 7 '2 


beine hen there is occaſion for the aſſiſtance 
rump. ef tbe light to diſcover ſome-objeR, = 
„they eLenrraxs, a chineſe feſtival ob- 
fixes, erved on the fifteenth day of the fiſt 
y not onth, when every chineſe ſets out a 
d have rrge lantern, illuminated with a great 
a re more or leſs ſplendid, in proportion 
halks, s the circumſtances of the owner: ſome 
ith the x them are valued at ten thouſand 
play, rns, on account of the decorations 
game; Wl beſtowed on them; theſe are from twenty 
at the 2 thirty feet diameter, and ſerve as a - 
nours. ind of halls, in which they make ſump- 
at ſum eus entertainments. A 
ound ; be chineſe aſeribe the riſe of this feſti- 
trick, aal te an unhappy accident which hap- 
„ moch rened in the family of a certain mandarin, 
d upon 2 | hole daughter, as ſhe was walking one 
boffa | evening on the bank of a river, fell in 


vin ſet 
e out; 
umbers 
are o 

take 


and was drowned, on which her father, 
it is ſaid, went in ſearch of her with a 
great number of ' lanterns, and that the 
ceremony is annually kept vp in re- 
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oumber of wax- candles. Theſe lanterns 


membrance of his davghter. Others 
aſcribe it to an extravagant project of one 
of their emperors, who ſhut himſelf up 
with his concubines in a magnificent 
palace, which he illuminated with a great 
number of ſplendid lanterns; when the 
- chineſe, ſeandalized at his behaviour, de- 
moliſhed his palace and hang the lanterns 
all over the city. 8 


Magic LANTERN, an optic machine, where- 


by little painted images are repreſented 
fo much magnifred, as to be accounted the 
effect of magic by the ignorant. 
| The contrivance is briefly this: ABCD 
(plate CLH. fig. 4.) is a tin-lantern, 
from whoſe fide there proceeds a ſquare 
tube.b» kIme, conliſting of two parts 3 
the outermoſt of which z& /7: ſlides 
over the- other, ſo as that the whole 
tube may be lengthened or ſhortened by 
that means. In the end of the arm vn, 
is fixed a convex glaſs 41: about 4e, there 
is a / contrĩvance for admitting and placin 
an object, de, painted in dilute an 
tranſparent colours, on à plane. thin 
glaſs ; which object is there to be placed 
; inverted. -- This is uſually ſome ludicrous 
or frightful repreſentation, the more to- 
divert the ſpoctators: bh c is a deep con- 
vex glaſs, placed in the other end of 
the prominent tube, the only uſe of which 
is to caſt the light of the flame a ſtrongly 
on the picture 4e, painted on the plane 
thin glaſs, Hence, if the object de be 
placed farther from the glafs & 1 than 
its focus, it is manifeſt that the diftin& 
image of the object will be projected by 


the glaſs &, on the oppoſite white wall 


F H, at fg; and that in an erect poſture + 
fo that, in effect, this appearance of the 
magic lantern is tlie ſame with that of the 
camera obſeura, or darkened room; ſince 
here the chamber E F GH is ſuppoſed 
quite dark, excepting the light in the lan- 
tern ABCD. See CAR OBSCURA, 
And here we may obſerve, that if the 
tube iA e be contracted, and thereby 
the glaſs 4 / brought nearer the object e, 
the repreſentation / g ſhall be projected ſo 
much the larger, and ſo much the more 
_ diſtant from the 
ſmalleſt piftureat q e may be projected at 
, in apy greater proportion required, 
within due limits: whence it is, that 
this lantern got the name of lanterna 
megalographica, On the other hand, pre- 
tracting the tube will diminiſh the object. 
Inſtead of the convex glaſs to heighten 
the light, ſome prefer a concave ſpecu- 
lum, its focus being nearer than--that of 
: 8 2 


lafs K; ſo that the 


* - 


n lens; and in this fogus, they place 
the candle, | | 
LANTERN, in architecture, a little dome 
, raiſed over the roof of a building, to 
give light, and ſerve as a crowning to 
the fabric. . 228 
The term lantern is alſo uſed for a ſquare 
cage of carpentry, placed over the ridge 
a corridor, or gallery, between two 
rows of ſhops, to illumine them; like 
that of the Royal Exchange of London. 
LANTERNISTS, a denomination aſ- 
ſumed by the academicians of Tholouſe. 
LANUGO, the ſoft down of plants, like 
that growing on the fruit of the peach- 
tree; whence ſuch plants are termed 
lanuginous. 
LANZO, a town of Italy, in the terri- 
. tory of Piedmont, ſituated fifteen miles 
north of Turin, | 
LAODICEA, an antient city. of the leſſer 
A ſia, ſituated eaſt of Epheſus, now in ruins, 
LAON, a city of France, in the province 
of the Iſle of France, ſituated in eaſt 
108 3 45, lat. 49% 37% 
LAOS, 


a country of the farther India 


in Afia, bounded by China on the north; 
by Tonquin, on the eaſt ; by Siam and 
Cambodia, on the ſouth; and by Ava 
and Pegu, on the weſt, ET 
LAOTUNG, or LEAOTUNG, See the 
article LEAOTUNG, 
LAPATHUM, the bock, in botany, is 
made by Linnzus, one genus with ſorrel, 
and deſcribed under the name rumex. 
See the article RUMEX. yur 
The oxylapathum-root is chiefly uſed 
externally for the itch, and other cuta- 


- neous foulneſſes, made into an ointment 


with lard, Internally, it makes an ex- 
_ cellent ingredient in diet-drinks and de- 
coctions, intended againft the ſcurvy, and 
all other diſeaſes of the ſkin ; for beſides 
its aperient and attenuant quality, it is 
| poſſeſſed of an aſtringeney that renders 
= wy valuable, whereby, after diſlodg - 
ing the viſcid humours, it reſtores the 
tone of the parts. 
LAPIDARY, an artificer, who cuts pre- 
cious ſtones. See the article GEM. 
The art of cutting precious ſtones is of 
great antiquity, The French, tho' they 
| ell into it but lately, have notwithſtand- 
ing carried this art to a very great per- 
fection, but not in any degree ſuperior 
to the Engliſh. | | 
Tnere are various machines employed in 
tze cutting of precious ſtones, according 


to their quality: the diamond, which is 


extremely hard, is cut on a wheel of loft 
- 
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It is bended and makes an elbow under | 
the wheel, to receive the impulſion of 2 


moves; m, the turning handle, that ſets | 


wooden wheel is twenty times larger than g 
the iron · one, the latter ſhall make twenty 


LAF 
ſteel, turned by a mill, wich diamond- 
duſt, tempered with olive · oil, which alſo 


ſerves to poliſh it, 


The deſcription of the diamond. cutters 


wheel or mill, as repreſented in plate 


CLIL. fig. 5.is as follows: aisthepincers; 
, the ſcrew of the pincers; c, the ſhell 
that carries the maſtic and the diamond; 
d, the maſtic that ſoftens the diamond at 
the end of the ſhell; e, the diamond pre- 
ſented to the wheel, to be cut facetwiſe; 
J, the iren-wheel turning on its pivot; 
, iron-pegs, to fix and keep the pincers | 


eady; h, ſmall pigs of lead of different 


weights, wherewith the pincers are load- 


ed at pleaſure to keep them ſteady ; i, a | 
wooden wheel ; &, the axe of the wheel, | 


bar that does the office of a turning 
handle; I, the ſole or ſquare piece of ſteel, | 
wherein the pivot of the tree or axis 


the wheel a-going by means of the elbow i 
of its axis. The elbow of the piercer | 
wherewith a hogſhead is broached, will 
give an idea of this kind of motion; 2, 
the catgut-ſtring, that goes round both | 

the iron and the wooden wheels. If the 


turns upon the diamond, whilſt the large 
wheel makes but one round its axis; 


_— handle, the diamond experiences 
a athouſa 


rinding wheel. ; 
e dtamond-cutter follows the work 
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PorbRon ſince the year £290. It is go- 
0 d by four — wh ſuperintend 
mneir rights and privileges; viſit the maſter- 
vweorkmenz; take care of the maſter · piece 
of workmanſhip, bind apprentices, and 
adminiſter the freedom. 
LaPIDARY is alſa uſed for a virtuoſo ſxilled 
in the nature, kinds, Fr. of precious 
ſtones, or a merchant who deals in them. 
LaribakT-sT TIA denotes (the «ſtyle pro- 
per for monumentalur other inſtriptions; 
being a ſort of medium between proſe and 
verſe, The jejune and brilliant are here 
equally to be avoided; Cicero has pre- 
' ſcribed the rules of this ſtyle. © Accedat, 
4 pportet oratio varia, vehemens, plena 
« ſpiritůs. Omnium ſententiarom gra vi- 
de tate, omnium verborum ponderibus, - 


s 
: 


60 eſt utendum. SABER 97, 
The lapidary-ftyle, which was loſt with 
the antierit monuments, has been re- 
trieved at the beginning of this age by 
count Emanuel Teſoro. It is now uſed - 
various ways, at the beginning of. books; 
and even epiſtles dedicatory are com- 
poſed in it, whereof we have no example 
among the antients. For an example of 
the manner of it among the greeks, ſee 
the article Err n.. 
\ PIDESCENT; ſomething that petrifies, 
or turns to ſtone. See the article STONE, 
The waters ob many ſprings are impreg- 
nated with lapideſcent particles of ſpar, 
wherewith bodies immerſed in them be- 
ing cruſted over, are ſaid to be petrified. 
See the article PETRIFACTION, | » 
APIS, in. general, is uſed to-dendte.:a- 
: ſtone of any kiod. See STONE.: . 
But beſides this, its moſt common ac- 
ceptation, the term lapis is applied by 
| phyſicians, ſurgeons, | and chymiſts, to 
ſeveral other ſubſtances, as well as dif. 
ferent kinds of ſtone, 1. The lapis 
; armenus, an ochre of copper, of a deep 
lue colour, is a violent emetic; the dots 15 
being from five to ten grains: it is one 
of the fineſt blues that nature furniſhes 
for painting, and in oil makes a colour 
* that will ſtand without alterations almoſt £ 


_ 25 well as true ultra marine. The blue 


ochre of the ſhops, - improperly called 
lapis armenus, is only: a ſoft and: friable 
earth. 2, Lapis bezoardicus-folblis; or - 
foſſile bezoar, is only the rough purple 
geodes, which contains in it A — 
ſaid to be a very. powes ful ſudoriſic, and 
a Light aſtringent. It is given in the 
ſmall-pox and meafles, and againſt the 
— 2 7 animals; the uſual 
ole being from five grains to a ſcrupk. 
5 1. IH: a | mts — 
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J. Lapis divinus: 


being 
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3. Lapiscalaminaris. SeeCaLAMINARTS: 
Sce'DivINE STONE; 
5. Lapis galactites. See GaLACTITES, 
5. Lapis hzmatitee, See HEAMATITES. . 


7. Lapis hibernicus, itiſh ſlate; a flate 


ſtrongly impregnated with ahim, and of-, 
ten "containing a portion of vitriol bf 
a ſoft and more friable texture than any 
of the other ſtones of that'clalk ; of 4 
- duſkiſh colour, ani! remarkably heavy. 
It is given in powder as a ſtyptic in 2ll 
kinds of hemorrhages, with ſiicceſs: 
8. Lapis infernalis, the Lunar cabiſtic, 4 
preparation uſually made from an eva- 
- porated ſolution # Pery but much bet- 
ter made from the cryſtals of flyer in the 
following eaſy manner. See CRT STAT. 
Pot the cryſtals of ſilver into a clean glaſs- 
veſſel, ſet it over burning charcoal, and 
let the cryſtals melt: when nd iiore 

ſmoke ariſes from the melted matter; pour 
it out of the glaſs into little cylindric 
: cavities, formed in clay, or into a 


_ © thing elſe that Will give it an oblo! 


form. As ſoon as the matter is cold, tak 

it out of the mould, Wrap it in ſome 
- warmed paper, and dry it thoroughly in 
it; then wipe the ſurface; and put it 


into a clean and dry bottle, and cork it 


well up. It will keep thus matiy years. 
It is a very powerful cauſtic, eating away 


the fleſh, and even the bones it is ap- 


5 to, only moiſtening the end of it 
-firſt. 9. Lapis judaicus, See IEwW's 
'STONE., 10. Lapis lazuli. See LAZ ut. 
11. Lapis melitites of the antients, an 
indurated clay,” very heavy, of a paſe 


__ *white colour, with a faint caſt of greyi 


neſs in it, variegated with ſpots, clouds, 
and veins of a pale yellow, It was au- 
tiently uſed in Egypt and Ethiopia: at 
preſent it is oſten met with in the ger. 
man mines; and in the beds of ſeveral 
[rivers both in France and Italy. The 
-antients eſteemed it as a vulnersry and 
narcotie. They ground it down into 
a thick liquor with water, and waſhed. 
ulcers with it. They allo gave it inte- 
nally to people who were ta ſuffer ope - 
rations in ſurgery, in order to prevent 
their feeling the pain. At preſent it is 
little known'-in the world, and is uſed 
for no better purpoſe than that of mark- 


ing in the manner of chalk. 12, Lapis 


morochthus of the antients, now called 
french chalk, is much the ſame kind with 
the former indurated clay, but more fine; 
extremely denſe; ſmooth; and 
gloſſy, when röhbed : the amjents had 
it as well ax the former ſrom Egypt 


/ 


LAP 
Ethiopia, but the world is now ſupplied 


with it from France, where it is in great 
abundance : the antients eſteemed it an 
aftcingent and lithontriptic ; they alſo 
uſed a collyrium made of it in dilbordere 
of the eyes and eye - lids: however, at 

reſent we know nothing of it, but that 
it ſeems to take ſpots out of clothes better 
than fullers-earth, and that it marks 
better than chalk. 13. Lapis nephriticus, 
- Nephritic flone, a ſpecies of jaſper. See 
JASPER, It is found on the ſurface of the 
earth, and in the beds of rivers in many 
parts of America; it is pretended to have 
prodigious virtues as a diuretic, and 
to exert them in their full force on be- 
ing worn externally. The Indians wear 
It alſo as a gem cut into various forms, 
and hung to their lips. 14. Lapis ſe- 
lenite:, or moon-ſtone ; that ſpecies of 
the ſelenites uſed in medicine is the com- 
mon thin pellucid rhomboidal kind. See 
SeLENITZ. This is a beautiful foſſil, 
perſe ly, pure from any extraneous mix- 
tures, of a regular and determinate figure 
like that of the cryſtals of blue vitriol: 
it is of various ſizes, from one tenth of 
an inch in diameter, to ſix or more inches. 
It is found in ſtrata of clay, uſually of 
the blue tough kind. It is a powerful 
aſtringent, and is of great effect in di- 
arrhoeas, dyſenteries, and hemorrhages 
of all kinds, 
the ſhops, tho' it ſtands in moſt books 
on the materia medica. 15. Lap's ſpecu- 
laris, muſcovy-talc, or iſinglaſs, a foſſil 
well known for its many uſes, though 
the principal of theſe are not of the 
medicinal kind: it is one of the pureſt 
and ſimpleſt of the natural bodies, and 
more than almoſt any thing that we 
know reſiſts the force of menfruums, 


and even of fire. „It is compoſed of a 


multitude of extremely thin pellucid and 


beautiful plates, or flakes of great ex- 


tent, each uſually making the whole 
ſurface of the maſs, It is found in 


great abundance in Muſcovy and Perſia, - 


and in many mountains in Germany. 
There are ſome who recommend it 
in powder for epilepſies. It is uſed 
in many of the arts and manufaQures : 
the antients made their windows of it 
inſtead of glaſs: at preſent our minature- 
painters ſometimes uſe it before their 
pictures inſtead. of glaſs: it is alio often 
uſed inſtead of horn for lanterns; and 
the minute bodies intended for micro- 
ſcopie ablervation are-p:eſerved en 
Plates of it, 16, Lapis thyites of Dio- 
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It is not much known in 


ſcorides, is. an elegant and beautiful ſub. 
ſtance of the nature of thoſe bodies al- 
ready mentioned, under the name of 
lapis melitites, and lapis morochthus; 
the antients uſed it in diſtemperatures of 
the eyes, as they did the militites. 


LaFis AMPELITEs: See AMPELITES, 
LArIs OB$1DIANvUs, or the obſidian ſtone, 


or chian marble, of the antients, the 
dull, ſmooth, hard, black marble. See 
the article MARBLE. 


LAPLAND, the moſt northerly part of 


Europe, divided into Norwegian Lap- 

land, Swediſh Lapland, and Ruſſian 
Lapland: it lies between 1o and 35% of 
eaſt long. and between 65 and 72 of 
north lat. 


LAPSA, denotes 4 patron's negle& or 


omiſſion to preſent to a' church within 
ſix months after it becomes vacant. When 
after a vacancy the patron does not pre- 
ſent in fix months, the ordinary has the 
next ſix months to collate to the benefice ; 
and if he does not preſent within that 
time, the metropolitan has farther ſx 
months to do it in; and if he ſhould fail 
in doing it in his time, the next ſix 
months devolves to the crown. 


LAPSANA, STELLATED HAWX- WEED, 


in botany, a plant of the ſyngeneſia-po- 
lygamia-zqualis claſs, the compound 
flower of which is imbricated with about 
ſixteen equal and uniform hermaphrodite 
corollulæ; the partial corolla is mono- 
petalous, ligulated, truncated, and quin- 
quedentated ; there is no pericarpium ; 


| the ſeed is ſingle, oblong, and cylindri- 


cally trigonal ; the receptacle is naked 
and plain. 


This genus comprehends the. lampſana, 
bhedypnois, zacintha, and rhagadiolus or 


rhagadioloides of authors. In the lamp- 


ſana the ſeeds are all naked, not ſur- 1 
rounded by the ſquamæ of the cup. In 
the rhagadiolus, every ſquama of the cup ng 
In the gacintha, 
the marginal ſeeds are each ſurrounded 
by a ſquama of the cup, and the centres! 
ones are coronated with a ſhort fimple i by 


incloſes a ſingle ſeed. 


down. In the bedypnois the marginal 
ſeeds are each ſurrounded in a ſquama of 


the cup, and the central ones are co- WW 
ronated with a cup divided into five 


denticles. q 


LAPWING, wanellus, in ornithology: See 


the article VAM ELLus. 


LAQUEUS, in ſurgery, a kind of ligature nl 


- ſo contrived; that when ſtretched by any 
weight, or the like, it draws up cloſe. Wl 
Its-uſe is to extend broken or disjointed | 


bones, BE 


> ATR 
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5 pbohes, to keep them initheir places when guilty of this crime on account of his 
I- 5 they are 2 — clol# 1 but it is larceny in the other. 
of | together, See EXTENSION, Se. FLAREDO, a port town of Spain, in the 
T LAR, in geography, a city of Perſſa, in province of Biſcay, ſituated on the coaſt of 
of te proviee of Fars, ſituated 360 miles Biſcay; weftlon. 35 40 /, north lat. 43530. 
ſouth eaſt of Iſpahan, in eaſt long 54% LARES, certain inferior deities among 
N north late 280 4.7 A +" the antient Romans, who were the 
ey LaR-BOARD, among ſeamen, the ſeft hand guardians of houſes ; they were alſo 
he _ fide- of the ſhip, -when you Rand with ſometimes taken for the guardians of 
ee your face towards the head. © fireets and ways, and Tibuflus makes 
LARCENY, in law, a felonious carrying them the guardians of the fields. Ac- 
of away another perſon's . this cording to Ovid, they were the ſons of 
p- according to the value of the thi g ſtolen, Mercury and Lara, whoſe tongue was 
is either grand, or petit larreny; the cut out by Jupiter, becauſe ſhe revealed 
2 | 


firſt being ſtealin + mpg value 
of 18. and the tut uch as are either of 
that value, or under it: but where two 


his adulteries to Juno; and not centent- 
ed with this, he delivered her to Mer- 
cury, with orders to conduct her to hell; 


or together ſteal goods to the value but he' falling in love with her by the 
hin Les. d. ĩt ĩs larceny in both: way, had twins by her, who from their 
hen and if one perſon at different times ſteal mother were called les. * 
pre · 


Theſe domeſtic deities were ſometimes 
repreſented under the figure of a dog, 


ſeveral . things from the ſame 
perſon, Which amount upon the whole 
"to above 12 d; — may be joined 


ce z 1 ue, _ the ſymbol of fidelity; becauſe dogs bave 
that in one indiſtmeut, a the offender the ſime function a ates. which is 

bx fabnd guilty of grand larceny z but this to guard the houſe, t other times 
fail is very ſeldom pratiſed;; on te eontrary, their images were covered with the ſkin 
fix the jury, where the theft appears to be of a dog, and had the figure of that 

the 1 offence, frequently bring in their domeſtic animal ftanding by them. The 

ED, verdict, as they lawfully may, that the principal ſacrifices to the lares, were in- 
- po- things are not above 10 d. value, and by cenfe, fruit, and a hog. INT 
zund -, that: means reduce. the offenee to petit The Romans had a private place in their 
bout luarcency, though theioffender may per- | houſes, called latarium, in which, among 
odite ' haps be ĩndicted for ſtealing to the value other ſtatues of their gods, were their - 
ono- of go or 40 8. and upwards, The crime lares, and the images of their anceſtors. 
quin- 


4 8g 7 larceny is puniſhable with death, 
| and that of petit larceny, only with the 


Tertullian tells us, that the cuſtom- of 


derer K. the lires aroſe from their 
- antiently interting their dead in their 

houſes; whence the credulous people 
took occaſion to imagine, that their ſouls 


© corporal puniſhment of whipping, c. 
Larceny has been alſo divided into ſimple 
larceny by taking away the goods of 


ſana, another; mixed, or complicated larteny, continued there likewiſe, and thence pro- 
jus or which has a further degree of guilt, as cteded to pay them divine honours. To 
amp- Ein caſes of robbery, &c. private larceny, © Which may be added, that the cuſtom of 
t ſfur- where the felonious taking from a perſon - burying chenfin the highways might oc- | 

In above the value of 12 d. is felony with- eaſion their being confidered likewiſe as 
e cup nl out benefit of clergy, if it be only lad © gods of the highways. TY 
intha, il in the indictment that it was done pri- LARGE, in the manege, a horſe is ſaid 
unded vately and ſecretly, And laſtly, open to go large and wide, when he takes in 
entral Wl darceny, or ſuch as is committed with ” a great deal of ground, by going wide 
fmple in - the party's knowledge, as where a thief © of the center of the volt, and deſciibing 
rginal ſnatches off a | perſon's hat, and runs a great circumference. © © 
ma of Rn away with it; this is within the benefit LARGO, in the italian muſic, a ſlow move- 
re co- ll of the clergy. 


A perſon may commit ment, one degree quicker than the grave, 
larceny, by taking away-his own goods and two than the adagio, See the articles 
in the hands of another; as where the  Anacto and Grave, 54 

owner delivers goods to a carrier, or any LARINA, a town of Italy, in the king- 
other perſon, and 'aferwaxds ſecretly dom of Naples, and province of Molile z 


o five A 
zy. See I 


. 'M ſteals them, with an int h 1 TIe | 9 00 1 
igature , * intent to charge eaſt long. 15 45, north lat. 41 50. 
by any — for them, Tf a perſon employs a LARISSA, * city of european Tuiky in 
p cloſe, | child of fix or ſeven years of age to take the province of Theſſaly, ſituated on the 
jointed | goods and bring them to him, and he 


river Peneus; eaſt long. 239 300, north 
lat. 299. . | 


1162 LARIX, 


bene, ies them away, the child is not 


ns” 
15 ! 
{i 
' i! 
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| LARIX, the Laxcn- TREE, 2 ſpecies of. 
wet Pinus. See the article Pix us. | 


LARK, alauda,. in ocnithology, See th 
n ) IgG. 71: 
Do this genus belong, 1. The ſky-lark, 
with the long wing feathers, variegated: 

dar white apd brown, 2. Thy tit- 


rk, with a white line over the eyes by 
e wings ob- 


N J- The wood-lark, with 
_ liquely variegated with white, 4. The 
yellow-breafted lark. 5. The ſnow-bird,.. 
Cr * chaffinch, uk 
iS bie K , except the ihree late al ones, which 
are white. r 21 
Sea-Larx, the engliſh name of a ſpecies 


of charadrivs, with a black front and a 


white line on jt, See CHARADRIUS, 


* LaRK-SPPR, delpbinium, in botany. See 


the article DELP::INIUM,' | _.., - 
L RMIER, in architecture, a flat, ſquare, 
maſſiye member. of the corniche, between 


F e cymatium and ovolo, and jetiing out 
artheſt ; it is ſo called from its, uſe, 
Which is to diſperſe the water, and gauſe.. it, Which ſerve far; ſegreting- a> mucous 


1 


It to fall at a diſtance fromthe wall, drop 
by drop, or as it were by tears; larme, 
in french, ſignifying a tear. It is other- 
 wiſecalled corona. See CORNICHE. 
LARTA, a port-town of european _Tur- 
ky, in the province of Epirus or Janna, 


--, . ituated at the entrance of the oe of L 


Venice: eaſt long: 215 15/, north lat. 39. 


5 LARUS, the gutt, in ornithology, à ge- 


nus of the anſeres- order of birds, thus 


cCharacleriped! the beak is ftraight all tbe 
Pay, except juſt at the point, where it 


turns down; add to this, that it is ob- 


3 ſuſe not denticulated along the ſides, and 


9 nderpeath, n 5 4 
To this genus belong, 1. The white, gull , 
with a ey back, about the ſize of a 8 
yell. grown pullkt. 3. The great grey 
back or white larus with a greyiſh- brown 
ack, and ſomewhat larger than the firtt | | 


ties, 3. The leſs gull, or ſea-mall ., 


* 
* * 
- . 
* 
o 


k als it1 a grey hack and ſpotted neck, about LASH, or LACE, in the ſea- language, 
; dhe ſize of a common tame pigeon. 4. The ſignifies to bind and make faſt; as, ta 


© browniſh-grey ſea-mall, as large as the + 
2% A ſpecies. 5. The 04a topphg ni ”y 
With a white head and. a black ſpot on 

ach ſide, 6, The peewit or black cap. 
2885 5 called from its black head; it is about 
the ſize of the third ſpecies, - With ſe⸗ 
yeral other ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed in the 
+ ſame manner, SEP Te” 
 LARYNGOTOMY, or BRONCHOTOMY. 
See the article BRONCHOTOMY. -. , 
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LARYNX, the thick vpper pat of the . LASKETS, ſmall lines, like loops, ſewed 


I. 4880 } 


ryna is prineipally- compoſed of five car- 
tilages : the firſt. is the thyroide or ſcuti- 
quadrangular figure, and ſtands in the 
anterior part; this is the largeſt of the 
| five the ſecↄnd ĩs the: critoide or annu- 


- loweſt part o; this, what is properly call- 


and fourih ate the two arytznoide ones; 
the tail-feathers 
u ſihgular fi 
70 ior and ſpperiĩom parts of the cricoi- 
des, by peculiar articulations n each ſide 

that the glottis may be more eaſily opened 
and conttacted + the fith is the eptglot- 
tis. See Gt Oorris, Eric 


number of ofcyla or. openings Which 
diſcharge a lubriegting fluig. There are 
alſo glands exten 


ſome larger ; they ae on the inſide of it, 
under the glottis, and ſerve to modulate 
nus of the pentandria-digynia claſs of 
uniform; the partial one conſiſts of five 

fruit is oblong and ſeparable into two 


parts, and is ridged with eight langitudi- | 1 ;: 


its lower chap gibbous or protuberant nal membranes; the ſeeds are two, very * 


mented on the back and edges with four 


faſt to the ſhip's de ; and im a rolling 
ſea, the gunners mind that the guns be 


6 - 


LAS 


form cartilage, which is of a kind of 


26 one this occupies the loweſt part, 
wey of haſt tu the reſt; and to the 


ed the aſpera asteria adheres: the third 


theſe form, as:it were, a kind of baſon of 
e, which is joined-to the 


0 ris, Oc. 
The membrane which inveſts the larynx, 
is very ſenſible and is fdtniſhed with a 


over each furface of 


fluid, for lubricating the whole aſpera 
arteria: The ventgicles of the larynx ere 
certain hollows, ſume of them ſmaller and 


the voice, 7 $1008 $i 913-5510) 
ASERPIT-IUM,:-LASER-WORT, 2 ge. 


plants, the general corolla wberedt is 


nearly equal petals, /inflexo-cordated at WW 
the ends; there is no pericarpium; the BY 


large, oblong, and ſemi-cylindric, plane 


on the one ſide, but on the othet orna- 


membranes. 3 
The root of laſſer - wort is ſaid to be good 
in the ſciatic3, and for healing ſtrumæ 9 
and other excreſcences. . 1 


laſh the bonnet to the courſe, or the dra- 
bler to the bonnets : alſo' the carpenter 
takes care that the ſpare yards be laſhed 


well laſhed, leſt they ſhould break looſe. 
Laſhers are properly thoſe ropes which 
bind faſt the tackles and the breechings | 
of the ordnance, when haled or made 
faſt within-board, 


aſpera arteria, or wind- pipe. The la- to tne bonnets and drablers of a 2 tg q E 
lk» fla: Fa a $2 ih. d N of r bs : - x0 laſt | WM 


Mr 
laſh or lace the bannets to the courſes, or 
the drablers to the bonnets. 3 

LASK ING, at ſea, is much the ſame with 
going large, or veering, that is going 


Care 
cuti- 
d of 
| the 


the with a quarterly wind. See VEER: : 
nnu-  LASSITUDE, or WE ARINEss, , in 
part, medicine, a morbid ſenſation, that mes | 
the on ſpontaneouſly,” without any previous 
call. motion, exerciſe, or labour. This is a 
third frequent ſymptom in acute diſtempers: it 
nes; ariſes either from an increaſe of bulk, a 
on of diminution of proper evacuation, or too 
o the great a conſumption of the fluids neceſſary 
icoi- to maintain the ſpring of the ſolids, or 
5 from a vitiated ſecretion of that Juice. 
ene 


The remedy in the firſt caſe is evacua- 


glot- tions; 'and in the other a proper diet, or 
Oc. ſuch alterative medicines as influence 
"yNX, ſuch a ſecretion. See the articles EVA- 
ath a "CUATION and SECRETION, 
which LAST, in genera}, ſignifies the burden or 
e are Jet WI i tl erorot 
kce of It ſignifies alſo a certain meaſure of fiſh, 
ucous corn, wool, leather, Nc. A left of cod- 
aper fiſn, bite herrings, meal, and aſhes for 
IX — | ſoap, is twelve barrels; of corn or rape · 
r an 


ſeed; © ten quarters; of | gun-powder, 
- it, twenty-four barrels; of  red:herrings, 
ulate 
þ of leather, twenty dickers; of pitch and 


i ge- 


tar, fourteen barrels; of wool, twelve ros ſlip of wood, nailed to the rafters of 
fs of ſacks 3 of ſtock-fiſn, one thouſand; of a roof or ceiling, in order to ſuſtain the 
edk is flax or feathers, 170 . cecCcovering. . e bailed 
of fire sr, in che marſhes of Kent, is applied Theſe are diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, 
ted at to court held by the twenty four jurats, according to the different kinds of wood 
a3 the | in which orders are given for the impoſj- of which they are made, viz. heart of 
0: two iss and levying of taxes, for preſefving oak, ſap-laths, and deal laths ; of which 
itudi- be ſaid marſne. tie two laſt are uſed for ceilings and par- 
„ very AST-HEIR, in law, he to whom lands titions, and the firſt for tiling only. 
plane come by eſcheat, for want of lawful heirs; Laths are alſo diſtinguiſhed according to 
orna- who, in many caſes, is the lord where- their length, into five-feet, four feet, and 
u four ef they are held, but in others the king. three · feet · lathe, though the ſtatute allow 

STAGE, or Ls TAE, as defined by but of two lengths, thoſe of five, and 
» good , Raſtal, a duty exacted in ſame fairs and . thoſe of three feet, each of -which ought 
trum WR markets, for carrying things bought, to be an inch and a half in breadth, and 
. } whither one will 3 but, according to an- half an inch in thickneſs, but they are 
guage, other author, it is the cuſtom paid for commonly leſs. | 
as, fg wares ſold by the laſt,” It ſignifies alſo Of cleaving LaTHs., The lath - cleavers 
qe dra- {the ballaſt or lading of a ſhip ; and ſome- + having cut their timbers into lengths, 
penter | 2 is uſed for garbage, 'rubbiſh, or they eleave each piece with wedges, into 
laſhed Wil — like filth, eight, twelve, or ſixteen, according to 
rolling . —— or LAr TEN. See LATTEN. the ſize of their timber; theſe pieces are 
uns be RAL EQUATION, in algebra, a called bolts: this is done by the felt- 
looſe. 4 equation, ' whoſe. root is only in grain, which is that grain which is ſeen 
which one dimenſion, See EQUATION. Þ& do run round in rings at the end of a piece 
chings | TERAN covunciLs, thoſe councils of a tree, Thus they are cut out for the 
made held in the baſilica of the Latin church 
at Rome. See the article CousciI. 

ſewed There have been five councils held in this 
hip, 3 ns | ee ERPTE 


11 


'F 1881 } : 


#1; 


twenty rades ; of hides, twelve dozen; 
LAT H, in building, a long, thin and nar- 


- 


LAT. 
place, vis. in the years 1123, 1139, 
1179, T1215, and 153. 
Canons regular of the congregation: of the 
 LaTERAN, were introduced in the time 
of pope Leo I. and continued. in the 
church till the reign of Boniface, who 
diſplaced them, and put ſecular canons 
in their room ; but one hundred and fifty 
years after, the regulars were reinftated 
Again. 4 
LATERE, a term uſed to denote the 
qualifications of cardinals whom the pope 
ſends as 1 — into foreign courts, who 
e 


4 


are called legates a latere, as being his 
holineſs's aſſiſtants and counſellors in or- 


dinary; theſe are the moſt conſiderable of 
the three other legates, being ſuch as the 
pope commiſſions to take his place in 
councils, and ſo called in regard that he 
never gives this office to any but his fa» 
vourites and confidants, who are always 
a latere, at his fide. A legate a latere has 
the power of conferring benefices without 
a mandate, of legitimating baſtards, to 
hold offices, and has à croſs carried be · 
fore him, as the enſign of his authority. 
De LaTEkRE, legates who are not cardinals, 
dut yet are entruſted with an apoſtalical 
legation. See the article LEGATE. . 


breadth of the laths, and this work is 
called felting. Afterwards: they cleave 
4 the laths into their proper thickneſſes ves 
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©" their chit, by:the quarter-grain, (which is 


the pich. See the article GRalN, 
Lark BRICKS, bricks much longer than 


LAT HE, in turning, is an engine uſed in an: 2914 

= Small work in metal is turned in an iron. 
lathe, called a turn bench, . repreſented 
2 ou CLIII. fig. 3. When this i; 
uſe 


£17 


that which runs in ſtraight lines towards 


ordinary, ufed inſtead of laths, for dry- 


ing malt z for which purpoſe they are ex- cutting end. And as the common turne 
— proper, as not being liable to werk with a round ſti 1 


catch fire, and retaining the heat much 
Jonger:than thoſe of wood ſo that a very 


* 
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efige-tools, which they call 2 | 
alſo of a . the c 25 
and other tools uſed by turners,” as may 


ſmall fire will ſerve, after they are once 
heated. See Barck and Mar. 


turning wood, ivory, and other materials. 
See plate CLIII. fig. 1. n“ 1. It is com- 
poſed: of two legs or ſtyles, aa, which 


; are commonly about two feet ten inches 


high; on the upper part of which are 
faſtened two pieces of wood called cheeks, 


6, O, parallel to the horizon; between theſe . 


dire two pieces of wood, called puppets, 


ti c, made to ſlide between the cheeks; and 
to be fixed don at any point at pleaſure; 


near the upper end of one of theſe pup- 


- 


| nd oppoſite to ãt, in the other, 
is an iron · ſrew 7 by theſe the piece to 


| by means of the ſtring N, put 
round it; and faſtened above to the pli- 


able pole I, and underneath to the treddle 
or board; i, moved with the fuot: there 
zs alſo a piece of wood between the cheeks, 


its ſtring 


[nd 


ſition while che workman uſes it. 


called a reſt, e, whoſe office is to reſt the 


tool upon, that it may lie in a ſteady po- may be ralſed or lowered at pleaſure. 

f v | Lark, or LETH; as uſed in Kent 2 
When turners perform beavy work (which  - | Suſſex, is part of a county, containing ll 
the pole and treddle will not command) three or fpur hun ere $154 2» 
they uſe \iaftead of theſe a wheel. (ibid. LATHRZAEA, GREAT-TOOTH-WORT, it 


n g.) which is turned about ſometimes 
with one, and ſometimes with two handles, 


| ny the weight of the work; 


t both its ends neatly faſten- 


ed together, and this being fixed in a 


groove round the edge o 
and after being eroſſed, 

groove in the work, it is eaſily turned 
round with a ſwift and regular motion. 
This is the moſt expeditious method of 
working; for the ſpringing up of the 


the wheel, 


pole makes an intermiſſion in the turning 


of the work, but with the wheel it al- 
ways turns the ſame way, ſo that the 


tool need never be taken off, unleſs it be 


to examine the work as it is doing. 


have their lathe made in 2 different man- 
ner from that uſed by turners, as may 
be (een in plate CLIII. fig. 2. 


The puppett and reſts are much ſtronger 9 
chan thoſe uſed by the turners: their LATIAR FESTIVAL, in roman _ 


5 


_ axis, with a drill- barrel 


tool, which che holds in bis right. 
pets NET 7 "9m. ſpike of tempered + 
+ Reel, d, 


be turned is ſuſtained, , and iis .turned 
round machine with all ĩts parts ready for work. 
ung, A being the fore · puppet, with it 
apparatus; B, the hiader-puppet; C, 1 


mon turner's lathe muſt be provided will 


LAT 


be ſeen. 4bid. marked B 1, Ba, B z, be. 
ing bent backwards and forwards at the 


firing made of gut, 
the braziers work with a flat leather. 
thong, which wrapping cloſe apd tight 
about the rowler of their mandril, com. 
mands it with the greater eaſe, and turns 
it more fareikly about. 


it is fixed in the chaps of a vice, 
and the work being fitted on a ſmall icon. 
upon 2 
ſquare ſhank near the end of it, — 
man turns it round with a drill bow, 
which he holds in his left hand, while he 
forms the moulding with agraver or other 


In. turning oval or roſe- work, the com- 


the additional parts repreſented in plate 
CIIV. fig. x. which repreſents ber 


hollow axis, turned into a ſere w- faſhio, Wl 
todirect the weight D, by means of the rut il 
E; and F, the ſupport of the tools, which 1 


- dotany, a genus of the didynamia - apgio-· = 


ſpermis claſs of plants, the corolla where. * 
of conſiſts of a fingle petal ; the tube i 


langer than the oup ; the limb is ringen f * 


and ventricoſe ; the upper-lip is concart 


galeated, and broad, with à narros E 


put round a 


L 


„ 


merous, of a cylindric, globoſe, or ſome 
What angular figure, See plate CLIN 


crooked apex ; the inferior one is le 
and is reflex, obtuſe, and triſid; the fro! 
is a roundiſh-elaſtic capſule, conſiſting ol 
two valves, aud containing only one cel i 
it is covered with a very large patent cupj 
the ſeeds are few and roundiſn. 
ATHYRUS, —— — * 
tany, a genus of the dĩiadelphia-decandm 
dad of plants, the corolla of which ! 
papilionactous ; the fruit is a very long 
cylindric or eompreſſed, acuminated p 
conſiſting of two valves; the ſeeds art m. 


fig. 2. and the article APHACA» 
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ty, the ſame with the latin feria. dee retrieve the pure language of the auguſ- 
the article FeRIA DAN. tan age. See the article LANGUAGE 
ATICLAVIUM, or Larus el svus, LATIN: CHURCH. See CHURCH, 
in the roman antiquity. dee the article LATIN BIBLE, See the article BIBLE, 
CIA. © LATISSMUS, in anatomy, a lorge, muſele 
A TIN, a dead language, firſt ſpoken in of the back, ſo called from it great 
Latium, and/afterwards-at Rome; and breadth. Ses the article Dons une, 
ſtill oed au the romiſh church, and among LATITAT, a" writ which iſſues out of 
many of the learned. WAS - the/king's bench, ſo denominated from:a | 
This language is prĩneĩpally derived from ſuppoſition that the defendant Ilias lui Ring 
the greek, and particularly from the eolie and concealed, after having fle out of 
diale& of that tongue, though it has a Middleſen, into ſome other county; to 
great number of words which it borrow- the ſheriff whereof this wit is directed, 
ed from the languague of the Etruſci, commanding him io epprehend the de- 
Oſci, and other antient people of Italy; fendant there. ar Foes 
and foreign commerce and wars, in courſe LATITUDE, latitudo, in geography, is 
of time, added a great many more. the diſtance of any place from the equa- 
The latin is a ſtrong nervous language, tor, meaſared in degrees, minutes, and 
erfectly ſuitable to the character of the ſeconds, upon the meridian of that place; 
Wpcople who ſpoke it; we have ftill works and is either north or ſouth,” according 
f every kind, admirably well written in as the place is ſituated either on the north 
the latin, though there are vaſt numbers or ſouth ſide of the equator » thus, let L 
oft; The latin is more figurative than (plate CLIV. fig. 3.) repreſent London, 
he engliſh, more harmonious than the the north. pole, AQ the equator z then 
rench, leſs copious than the greek, leſs will PL bethe meridiam of London, 
pompous than the ſpaniſh, leſs delicate and the arch L the latitude of London; 
han the italian, but cloſer and more which being equal to 51“ 32%, it is faid 
ervous than any of them, | to be 31 32/ north. See EQUATOR. 
The latin tongue was for a while confin= The Jatitude of a place is always equal to 
d almoſt wholly within the walls of the elevation of the pole above the hori- 
Rome ; nor would the Romans allow the 20on: thus, LE, the latitude of London, A 
ommon uſe. of it to their neighbours, js equal to the arch PO, the elevation of , 
to the nations they ſubdyed'; but, by the pole P, above the horizon HO. | 
egrees they in time became ſenſible of The complement of latitude is always 
We neceſſity of its being generally under- equal to the elevation of the equator above 

pod for the conveniency of commerce; the horizon, or the'angle intercepted be- 
t d accordingly uſed their endeavours tween the plane of the equator and the | 
c a]! the nations ſubject to their ein- plane of the horizon: thus, the comple= © © 
e. ſhould be united by one common ment of the arch EL, the latitude of 2 
gage, ſo that at length they impoſed London, is ZE H, which meaſures the ele- : 
ode of it, by a particular law for that vation of the equator ZE Q, above the 
pr pole. After the tranſlation of the ſeat 83 HO, or the angle I H inter- 

W the empire from Rome to Conſtan- cepted between the planes of the equator 

pople, the emperors of the eaſt being and horizon, being 389 >8', which add- 
ways defirous of retaining the title of ed to 519 32“, is equal to 90%. See the 
man emperors, appointed the latin to article COMPLEMENT. e 
fill uſed; but at length neglecting Tube latitude of a place, or of a ſhip at ſea, 
e empire of the weſt, they abandonec is found by taking the meridian altitude 
| care of the latin tongue, and uſed the of the ſun, or of a ſtar whoſe declination 
eck. Charlemagne coming to the em- is known. This problem admits of ſe- 

e of the weſt, revived this language; veral caſes, which are theſe: r. When 
it at length it gave way, and the french the ſun or ſtar has no declination, or is 
ok place of the latin : it was, however, upon the equator, at & (plate CLIV. 
odigiouſly degenerated before it came fig. 3.) then the zenith-diftance af the 

be laid aſide, in which condition it was ohject æ x, is equal to the latitude ofthe 
und at the time of the reformation, place, which is north latitude, if the fun 
hen Vives, Eraſmus, c. KG) 4 to open or ſtat come to the meridian of the fouth 
e way for its recovery: fince which fide of the zenith 3 and ſouth latitude, if 

e the monkiſh latinity has been deetin= on the north fide. 2. If the ſun or far, 
7 and all endeavours have been uſed ta when on the meridian, is in the zenith 
| | X : at 
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& x. is equal to the latitude of the place; 


- & 1884 3 5 
at 2; then the declination: of the object LATIT VD, in aſtronomy, the diſtance & 


conſequently, if the declination be north, 


the latitude will alſo be north; and if 
- ſouth, ſouth, 
between the equator and zenith, as at b; 
then the latitude of the place is equal to 
the ſam of the renith-dif 

nation of the object; that is, latitude = 
-zb +b#e: anditisof the fame name with 
the declination, viz. north or ſouth, ac- 
cording as the declination is north or 
ſouth, 4. If the ſun or ſtar be on the 
contrary ſide the equator, as at a, and 
conſequently the declination and zenith- 


diſtance of the ſame name, vis. either 
both north or both ſouth ; then the lati- 


tude is found by ſubtracting the declina- 
tion from the zenith-diftance ;. that is, 
latiude =az— @#: and it is of a con- 
trary name with the declination, 5. If 
the ſun or ſtar be between the zenith and 
the neareſt pole, as at c, and conſequent- 
ly both declination and zenith- diſtance be 
of the ſame name; then from the declina- 
tion ſubtract the zenith- diſtance, and the 
remainder will be the latitude ; that is, 
Jatitude = ca—c R. 6, If the ſun or ſtar 
be between the horizon and the elevated 
pole, as at 4; then to the altitude add 
the complement cf the declination, and 
the ſum do + dp will be the latitude. 7. 
When the obſerved object does not ſet, 
as at c and d, and conſequently the com- 
plement of its declination leſs than the la- 
titude of the place; then the latitude may 
be found by obſerving both the meridian 


altitudes, viz. the greateſt at c or , 


and the leaſt at d or g, without knowing 
the declination of the object; for if both 
the altitudes be on the ſame ſide of th 
zenith, as at c and 4, then from 

- greateſt ſubtract the leaſt, and half the re- 
mainder added to the leaſt, gives the la- 


titude; that is, co - dog cd, and — 


(S pd) dog glatitude. But if the greateſt 
and leaſt meridian-altitudes of the object 
de upon different ſides of the zenith, as 
at F and g, then from the ſupplement of 
the greateſt altitude ſubtract the leaſt, and 
half the remainder added to the leaſt alti- 
tude, will give the latitude; that is, 0 


—go=fg, and"£(—pg) + go=lati- 
tude. ® 8 

The latitudes of the ſeveral cities, towns, 
and other places of note on the globe, 
may be ſeen ranged each under its proper 


head, throughout the courſe of this work. LATIT UDINARIAN; a- perſo 
ee. 


* 


3. If the ſun or ſtar be 


ance and decli - 


North aſcending LaT1TuDE, of tbe moon, is 


as the object is ſituated either on the north 
or ſouth ſide of the ecliptic. See the ar- 
ticles ECLIPTIC and CIRCLE of latitude, 


celeſtial globes, we may ſee what con- 
ſtellations it paſſes throu 


their mutual interſections, ſhew the poles 
of the ecliptic, as well as divide it into 


. where A G is the ecliptic, N the north, 
NBS, NCS, NDS, Sc. are circles of 


From what has been ſaid, it appears 


the celeſtial equator z but this is called Rl 


cending node. , | 


LAT 


a ſtar or planet from the ecliptic, in de- 
grees,' minutes, and ſeconds, meaſured 
on a circle of latitude drawn through that 
ſtar or planet, beingeither north or ſouth; 


The ecliptic being drawn on the common 


gh : there are 
aſually fix circles of latitude, which by 


twelve equal parts; anſwerable to the 
number of months in a year. Fig. 1. of i 
plate CLV. repreſents a celeſtial globe, 


1 * * * PET +. 
n 
444 * 


S the ſouth pole of the ecliptic, N AS, 


—j 
* 


latitude. The ſtar H, is in ſb many de- 
grees, minutes; and ſeconds of north lati- 
tude, as the arch H A amounts to; and 
the ſtar I, is in ſouth latitude, the quanti. 
ty whereof is meaſured by the arch I B. 
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that we muſt carefully diſtinguiſh the diſ. BW 
ferent notions of latitude, when applied Wn 
to ſtars in the heavens, and to places on 
the earth; that is, between latitude in 
aſtronomy, and latitude in geography; 
for in the heavens, or on the celeſtial 
globe, it is the diſtance from the eclip- nl 
tic ; but on the earth, or upon the terreſ- Wl 
trial globe, it is the diſtance from the 
equator, - Indeed, ſometimes we conſider Wn 
the diſtance of the heavenly bodies from 


* 


+ 
7 


declination, for finding which, ſee ti: nl 
article DECLINATION, 9 


The latitude of a planet is either be- 


centric, or geocentric. See the article! Wn 
HEL1OCENTRIC and GEOCENTRIC. ol 


when ſhe proceeds from the aſcending 
node towards her northern limit, or 
greateſt - elongation. See the articl's Wn 
Moon, ELONGATION, and NoDE. 9 
North deſcending latitude, is when the 
moon returns from her northern limit v 
the deſcending node. South deſcending 


latitude, is when ſhe proceeds from the = 


deſcending node to her ſouthern limit. Y 1 


South aſcending latitude, is when ſb 


returns from her ſouthern limit to her a- 


The ſame thing holds good of the other Wt 
planets. See the articles ASCENDING ns 
and DESCENSION, | T —_ 
n of mo. 
dera tio nn 


— 


LAT 


h that ople of different perſuaſions,  _ 
ſouth; Fo this ſenſe all proteſtants are latitudi- 


ere are 
ich by 
e poles 


it into WoRsSHIP, SAINT, Ce. 

to the ATTEN, denotes iron-plates tinned over, 
. 1. of of which tea-canifters are made. 

globe, Plates of iron being prepared of a proper 


north; 
N AS, | 3 
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any de- 
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o; and 
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* dif. 
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f. 
zraphy; large iron-crucible, 
celeſtial Wl 
ie eclip- | 1 
e terre- chan the two others. 
from the 
conſider if . 
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is called 5 Y 
. ſee the Y 

9 
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CENDING| 
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zn of m0 


derationj | 1 Vol. III. 
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deration, with regard to reli 
' nions who believes there is a n 
the road to heaven, which may admit 
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varians, ſince they allow that many among 
the papiſts may be ſaved; though the bi- 
gotry of theſe laſt will not permit them to 
allow the ſame with reſpe& to proteſtants. 
ATRIA, aalpua, among papilts, ſignifies 
the worſhip due to God only; in contra · 
diſtindion to dulia, which is that paid to 
ſaints, See the articles ADORATION, 


thinneſs, are ſmoothed by ruſting them 
in an acid liquor, as common water made 
eager with rye : with this liquor they fill 
certain troughs, and then put in the 
plates, which they turn once or twice a 
day, that they may be equally tuſted 
over; after this they are taken out, and 
well ſcowered with ſand, and, to pre- 
vent their ruſting again, are immediately 
plunged into pure water, in which they 
are to be left till the inſtant they are to 
be tinned or blanched, the manner of 
doing which is this: they flux the tin in 
which has the fi - 
gure of an oblong pyramid with four 
faces, of which two oppoſite ones are leſs 
The crucible is 
Sheated only from below, its upper part 
being luted with the furnace all round. 
The crucible is always deeper than the 
plates, which are to be tinned, are long; 
hey always put them in downright, and 
the tin ought to ſwim over them; to this 
purpoſe artificers of different trades pre- 
dare plates of different ſhapes, tho' Mr. 
Reaumur thinks them all exceptionable, 
But the Germans uſe no ſort of prepara- 
tion of the iron, to make it receive the - 
tin, more than the keeping it always 
ſteeped in water, till the time; only when 
phe tin is melted in the crucible, they co- 
ver it with a layer of a ſort of ſuet, which 
s uſually two inches thick, and the plate 
muſt paſs through this before it can come 
to the melted tin. The ficſt uſe of this 
covering is to keep the tin from burning; 
or if any part ſhould take fire, the ſuet 
rould ſoon moiſten it, and reduce it 
to its primitive ſtate again. The blan- 
chers ſay, this ſuet is a compounded mat- 
ter; it is indeed of a black colour, but 
Mr. Reaumur ſuppoſed that to be only 
an artifice to make it a ſecret, and that 
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it is only coloured with ſoot or the ſmoke 
of a chimney ; but he found it true ſo far, 
that the common unprepared ſuet was 
not ſufficient ; for after ſeveral attempts, 
there was always ſomething wanting 
to render the ſucceſs of the-operation 
certain. The whole ſecret of blanch- 
ing, therefore, was found to lie in the 
preparation of this ſuetz and this, at 
length, he diſcovered to conſiſt only in the 
firſt frying and burning it. This ſimple 
operation not only giyes it the colour, 
but puts it into a condition to give the 
iron a diſpoſition to be tinned, which it 
does ſurprifiogly. ; 
The melted tin muſt alſo have a certain 
degree of heat, for if it is not hot enough, 
it will not ſtick to the iron ; and if it is 
too hot, it will cover it with too thin a 
coat, and the plates will have ſeveral co- 
lours, as red, blue and purple, and up- 
on the whole will have a caſt of yellow, 
To prevent this, by knowing when the 
fire has a proper degree of heat, they 
might try with ſmall pieces of iron ; but 
in general, ule teaches them to know the 
degree, and they put in the iron when 
the tin is at a different ſtandard of heat, 
according as. they would give it a thicker 
or thinner coat, Sometimes alſo the 
give the plates a double layer, as they 
would have them very thickly covered. 
This they do by dipping them into the 
tin when very hot the firſt time, and when 
leſs hot the ſecond, The tin which is to 
give the ſecond coat, muſt be freſh cover- 
ed with ſuet, and that with the com- 
mon ſuet, not the prepared, 
LATTEN-BRASS, plates of milled braſs, . 
reduced to diffcrent thickneſs, according 
to the uſes it is intended for. 


LATUS RECTUM, in conic ſections, the 


ſame with parameter. See PARAMETER. 
LATUS TRANSVERSUM, in the hyperbo- 
la, that part of the tranſverſe diameter 
intercepted between the vertices of the 
two oppoſite ſections. See the article 
HYPERBOLA-. | | 
LATUS PRIMARIUM, a right line belonging 
to a conic ſection, drawn through the 
vertex of the ſection, and within it. See 
the article CONIC SECTIONS, , 
LAVAMUND, a city of Germany, in the 
circle of Auſtria, and dutchy of Carine - 
thia, ſituated at the confluence of the ri- 
vers Drave and Lavamund : eaſt long. 
15?, and north lat. 479. * 
LAVANDULA, LAVENDER, in botany 
a genus of the didynamia-gymnoſpermia 
claſs of plants, the corolla whereof con- 
11 H fits 


IJ 


s 
ſiſts of a ſingle ringent petal; the tube 
is cylindric, and longer than the cup; 
the limb is patent; the ſuperior lip is 
greater, bifid, and patent; the inferior 
one trifid, with all the lacinia roundiſh, 
and almoſt equal ; there is no pericarpi- 
um; the cup is connivent at the mouth, 
and contains four roundiſh ſeeds. 
Lavender is a cephalic, nervous, and 
uterine medicine: it is alſo good in ver- 
tigoes, lethargies, ſpaſms, and even in 
3 and apoplexies. It diſpels flatu- 
encies alſo, and is good in ſuppreſſions 
of urine and the menſes. There is a 
water diſtilled from it well known for its 
fragrancy and cephalic virtue. 
LAVATERA, in botany, a genvs of the 
monadelphia- polyandria claſs of plants; 
the corolla whereof conſiſts of five plane, 
patent, vertically cordated petals, growing 


together at the baſe; the fruit conſiſts of 


a number of capſules ; the receptacle is 
columnar, and affixed to the capſules ; the 
ſeed is ſingle and kidney-ſhaped, 

LAVATORY, or LavoREDO, an ap- 
pellation given to certain places in Chili 
and Peru, where gold is ſeparated from 
earth by waſhing. See the articles GOLD 
and WASHING of ores. 

- LAUBACH, a city of Germany, in the 
circle of Auſtria, and the capital of the 
dutchy of Carinthia; eaſt long. 14% 40', 
and north lat, 46 28/. 

LAUDA, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Franconia and hiſhopric of 
Wurtſburg :' eaſt long, 9® 30', and noith 


lat. 499 35%. 

LAUDANUM, a preparation of opium. 
See the article OP1UM. 

LAUDER, a borough-town of Scotland, 
in the ſhire of Mers, ſiruated twenty-two 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Edinburgh. ' 

LAVENDER, the ſame with lavandula. 
See the article LAVANDULA. 

LAVER, a ſacred utenſil in the temple of 
Jeruſalem, conſiſting of a baſon, whence 
they drew water by cocks, 

LAUFFEN, a town cf Germany, in the 
circle of Swabia and dutchy of Wirtem- 
burg: ſituated on the river Neckar: 
eaſt long. 9 5% north lat. 49“. 

LAUFFENBURG, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of Swabia, fituated on the 
Rhine : eaſt long. 89, north lat. 47 36“. 

LAUGHTER, a paſſion peculizr to man- 
kind, occaſioned by ſomething that tickles 
the fancy, See the articles Pass10Ns. 
In laughter, the eye · brows are raiſed about 
the middle, and drawn down next the 
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LAUNCESTON, the county-town of 


LAUNCH, in the ſea-language, fignifies 


LAU 


mouth opens, and ſhews the teeth; the 
corners of the mouth being drawn back, 
and raiſed up; the cheeks ſeem puffed ai 
up, and almoſt hide the eyes ; the Bee is 
uſually red, and noſtrils open, and the 
eyes wet, 225 gfe 


Cornwal, thirty-ſix miles weſt of Exeter: 
weſt long. 45 4o', north lat. 509 45/, 
It ſends two members to parliament, 


to put out: as, launch the ſhip, that is, 8 
put her out of the dock: launch aft, or 


foreward, (peaking of things that are = 


LAUNDER, among miners, a place where "2 


L 


LAURA, in church-hiſtory, a yame given 


ſtowed in the hold, is, put them more nll 
foreward : launch, ho! is a term uſed Wi 
when a yard is hoiſted high enough, and 
ſignifies hoiſt no more, 
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they waſh the powdered ore, See the ar. 
ticle WASHING of ores. 
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to a collection of little cells, at ſome di- 
ſtance from each other, in which the her. 
mits, in antient times, lived together in 
a wilderneſs. \ 
"Theſe hermits did not live in community, 
but each monk provided for himſelf in 
his diſtin cell. The moſt celebrated 
lauras mentioned in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, Wn 
were in Paleſtine; as the laura of 8. 
Euthymivs, at four or five leagues diſtance ll 
from Jeruſalem ; the laura cf St. Saba, Nt 
near the brook Cedron ; the laura of the yy 
Towers, near the river Jordan, &c. 3 
AUREATION, in the univerſities of 
Scotland, ſignifies the act of taking the 
degree of maſter of arts, which the ſtu- 


dents are permitted to do after four year nl 
ſtudy. ..* 
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LAURENcE, a religious congregation it nl 


by * K 

2 1 0 
. 0 1 
Benedict. 4 


LAUREN TALITA, in roman antiquity, 


LAURUS, in botany, a genus of the 


poſe ; the eyes are almoſt ſhut ; the 


a feſtival celebrated in honour of Acu nl 
Lavrentia, Romulus's nurſe. 1 3 
eb 
neandria-monogynia claſs of plants, tht x 
corolla whereof conſiſts of fix ovato - acu· 
minated, concave, and ere& petals, t 
nectarium is compoſed of three coloured, 'Y 
acuminated tubereles, terminating in tuo ll 
hairs, and ftandivg round the germen; 
the fruit is a drupe of an oval, acun ny 
nated figure, containing only one cel, 
and contained in the corolla; the ſeed i 
a ſingle, ovato-acuminated nut, and 11 
kernel is of the ſame figure. WO 


This genus comprehends the ham, 


y 
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bay-tree, the cinnamon-tree, the cam- 
phire-tree, the benjamin-tree, and the 
ſaſſafras-tree. See the article C1NNA- 
MON, CAMPHOR, BENJAMIN, and Sas- 
SAFRAS, | 

The leaves and berries of the bay-tree, 
or common laurns, are only uſed in me- 
dicine, and are warm carminatives, and 
ſometimes exhibited in this intention 


A . againſt flatulent colics, 3 and likewiſe in 
gnifies hyſterical diſorders, Their princi al uſe, 
that is. in the preſent practice, is in g yſters, 
aft, or end ſome external applications. The 
at are leaves enter our common fomentation, 
n more and the berries the plaſter and cataplaſm 
n vis of cumin ; they allo give name to an 
h, and electuary, which is little otherwiſe uſed 
Ds an in glyſters. | 

e where A USANNE, a city of Switzerland, in 
the ar- © the canton of Bern, ſituated on the north 
| fide of the lake of Geneva: caſt long. 6? 
1e given Wl 37, and north lat. 46? 33“. = 
me di. AUTERBURG, à town of Germany, 
the her. in the circle of the Upper Rhine, and 


| landgravate of Alſace; eaſt long. 8, and 


her in f 
22885 —_ north lat. 4845“ 


munity, AT EnBURG is alſo a town of Poland, 
mſelf in in the province of Royal Pruffia : eaſt 
lebrated long. 20%, and north lat. 530 30“. 

| hiſtory, AW, in general, is defined to be a cer- 
a of d. ain rule for the good government of 
s diſtance 1 mankind in ſociety. See GOVERNMENT. 
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'This rule or law is nothing but a decree, 
ra of the by which the ſuperior obliges thoſe ſubject 
Se. 10 him, to accommodate their actions to 
rſities f be directions preſcribed therein. But 
king +: hat a law may exert its force in the 


inds of thoſe to whom it is promulgat- 
d, it is requiſite that the law-giver-and 
he law be likewiſe known. The legiſ- 
ator of the laws of nature, can be no 
dther than the Creator of the univerſe, 
No man in civil ſociety can be ignorant 
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of the laws he has notice given him, by a 
publication plainly and properly made, 
in which theſe two things ought to be 
aſcertained, that the author of the law is 


* 
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D. * l . - 
4 = 4 oe who hath the ſupreme authority in the 
plants community, and that this or that is the 
ovato- acl. h 
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true meaning of the law. 


bs, 4 


nir The firſt is 
known, if it be promulged with his own 
mouth, under his pray or if it be 


done by proper delegates regularly ad- 
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> re 0 mitted to that office: they muſt be thus 
al, SY w judiciouſly executed, and, beſides that, 
Soph 1; contain nothing derogatory to the ſove- 


reign power, As to the true ſenſe, after 
the greateſt plainneſs uſed by the pro- 
mulgers, an explication is to be ſought 
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who it is that has power over him; and 


E 
of the legiſlator, or thoſe wo are publicly - 
appointed to give judgment according is 
law. See the article JUDGE. 

Every peife& law has two parts; the one 

_ direfting what is to be done, or omitted 3 
the otlier declaring the puniſhment in- 
curred, by neglecting to do what is com- 
manded, or attempting what is prohi- 
bited. And herein all the force of law 
conſiſts, See the article PUNISHMENT. 
Law may be divided, with reſpe& to its 
authors, into divine and human: the. 
former may be conſidered as twofold, 
to wit, natural or moral, and poſitive. 
Natural law is that which God has made 
known to mankind by the light of na- 
tural reaſon, Poſitive law is that which 
he has revealed by his prophets ; ſuch 

were the laws delivered to the Jews relat - 
ing to the divine worſhip and polity pe- 
culiar to that people. | 


Civil or human laws, conſidered with re- : ; 


ſpe& to the legiſlator's two offices, of 
judging and compelling, may be divided 
into diſtributive and penal. Diftributive 
law, is that which gives every ſubject 
what properly belongs to bim, forbidding 
others to injure him either in his privi- 
leges or property : and penal law is that 
which determines, or appoints, what pu- 
niſhments ſhall be inflicted on thoſe who 
violate the diſtributive laws; it is man- 
datory, and ſpeaks only to the public of- 
ficers, or magiſtrates. 

The laws of any kingdom, or ſtate, firſt 
began with the ſtate itſelf: and if we 
conſider the world as one univerſal ſociety, 
or Europe as one great commonwealth, 
the law by which ſeparate nations is go- 


verned, with reſpe& to treaties, alliances, 


the (ending embaſſadors, &c. is called 
jus gentium, or the law of nations : but 
when it is conſidered as made up of par- 
ticular ſtates the law which regulates the 
ow order of each, is called jus pub- 
icum ; and that law which determines 
the private riglits of men, is called jus 
civili, or civil law. See CIVIL Laws 
The laws of England are at preſent di- 
vided into the common law, which is the 
moſt antient law of the kingdom ; the 
ſtatute-law, made by the king and both 
houſes of parliament ; and particular cu- 
ſtoms in ſeveral parts of the kingdom: 
but our laws are more largely divided 
into the crown law; the law and cuſtom 
of parliament; the common law; the 
ſtatute- law; reaſonable cuſtoms ;- the law 
of arms x eccleſiaſtical or canon- law; the 


civil law; the foreſt-lawz the law of 


11 Ha marque 


CAN 
marque and reprifals ; the law of mer- 
' chants 3+ martial law, Sc. See the ar- 


ticles COMMON LAW, STATUTE, Pak- 


' LIAMENT, FOREST, Cc. 
' Our laws have great reſpeR to life, li- 
| berty, freehold, and inheritance : their 
uſe is to ſecure the continuance of thoſe 
bleſſings we enjoy; and they have there- 
fore a particular relation to perſons and 
their eftates, to crimes and miſdemeanors, 
Cc. See EsTATE, Crime, Cc. i 
Laws of nature, or Motion, in phyſics, are 


axioms, or general rules of motion and 


reſt, obſerved by all natural bodies in 
their ations upon one another. Of theſe 
Sir Iſaac Newton has eſtabliſhed three, 
Which may be feen under the article 
Moriox. hd yi 
Salic Law. See the article SALIC. 
Law of arms, is a law which gives precepts 
how to proclaim a war, to attack the ene- 
my, and to puniſh offenders in the camp. 
LAWENBURG, acity of Germany, in 
the dutchy of rhe ſame name, ſituated on 


the river Elbe, fifteen miles north-eaſt of 


Lunenburg : eaſt long. 109 357, and 
north lat. 53 45" 
LAWING of Dogs, the ſame with expedi- 
tating. See the article EXPEDITATE, 


AWINGEN, a town of Germany, in 


the circle of Swabia, ſituated on the Da- 
nube: eaſt long. 10% 200, and north lat. 
438 387%. 2 
LAWLESS COURT; a court ſaid to be 
held annually on King's hill, at Roch- 
ford, in Eſſex, on the Wedneſday morn- 
ing after Michaelmas-day, at cock- crow- 
ing, where they whiſper, and have no 
candle nor any pen and ink, but only a 
coal. Perſons who owe ſuit, or ſervice, 


and do not appear, forfeit double their 


rent every hour they are miſſing, 
This ſervile attendance, Camden in- 
foi ms us, was impoſed on the tenants for 
._ conſpiring at the like unſeaſonable time 
to raiſe a commotion. The coutt be- 
Jongs to the honour of Raleigh, and to 
tze earl of Warwick, and is called law- 
leſs from its being held at an unlawful 
hour. | | | 
LAWN, a ſpacious plain in a park, or ad- 
joining to a noble ſeat. 
menſtons cf a lawn, in a large park, it 
mould be as extenſive as the ground will 
permit; and, if poſſible, it ſhould never 


be leſs than fifty acres: but in gardens 


of a moderate extent, a lawn of ten 
acres is ſufficient; and in thoſe of the 
largeſt ſize, fifreen acres. The beſt ſitu- 
ation for a lawn, is in the front of the 
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'LAWYER fignifies a counſellor, or on! 


As to the di- 
LAXENM BURG, a town of Germany, it 


LAY 
houſe; and here, if the houſe front the 
eaſt, it will be extremely convenient ; 
but the moſt deſirable aſpe& for a lawn, 
is that of the ſouth-eaſt, * As to the 
figure of the lawn, ſome recommend an 

exact ſquare, others an oblong ſquare, 

ſome an oval, and others a circular 
figure : but neither of theſe are to be 
regarded. It ought to be ſo contrived, as 
to ſuit the ground; and as there ſhould 
be trees planted for ſhade on the bounda- 
ries of the lawn, ſo the ſides may be 
broke by irregular plantations of trees, 
which, if there are not ſome good pro- 
ſpects beyond the lawn, ſhould bound it. 
on every fide, and be brought round 
pretty near to each end of the houſe, If 
in theſe plantations round the lawn, the 
trees are placed irregularly, fome break- 
ing much forwarder on the lawn than 
others, and not crowded too cloſe to- 
gether, they will make a better appear. 

' ance than any regular plantations can 
poſſibly do; and if there are variety of 
trees properly diſpoſed, they will have 
a good effect: but only thoſe which 
make a fine appearance, and grow large, 
firaight and handſome ſhould be admitted 
here. The moſt proper trees for this 
purpoſe, are the elm, oak, cheſnut and 

beech ; and if there are ſome clumps of 
ever. green trees intermixed with the nn 
others, they will add to the beauty of 
the whole, eſpecially in the winter · ſeaſor; nl: 
the beſt ſorts for this N are lord ny 
Weymouth's pine, and the filver and 
ſpruce firs. ee. 9 
LAWSONIA, in botany, a genus of the 
octandrĩa- monogynia claſs of plants; the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of four, plare, N 


—_ 
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ovato-lanceolated, patent petals; ih: 
fruit is a globoſe capſule, terminating neal 
in a point, and containing four cells; ne 
the ſeeds are numerous, angular and 
acuminated, -_=- 


that is learned or ſkilled in the Jaw, 
LAXATIVE MEDICINES, thoſe whit 
looſen the belly, and diſpoſe a perſon to 
go frequently to fool : ſuch are all ca- 
thartic, emollient, and lubricating me- 
dicines, See the articles CATHARTICS, 
EMOLLIENTS, Sc. 
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the circle of Auſtria, ten miles ſouth d 
Vienna, | 
LAY, in french poetry, denotes a ſhot 
poem, ſomething like our ballads, | 
LAY-BROTHERS, among the romaniſs, 
thoſe pious, but illiterate perſons, * 
evo 
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the devote themſelves, in ſome convent, to 
ent 3 the ſervice of the religious, They wear 
wn, a different habit from that of the religi- 
the ous, but never enter into the choir, nor 


are preſent at the chapters; nor do they 
make any other vow, except of conſtancy 
and obedience. In 
alſo lay - ſiſters. 


d, as AY the land, at ſea, is faid when they get 
10vld out of ſight of land. | 

inda- AY-LAND, or LEY-LAND, in huſbandry, 
ay be fallow ground, or ſuch as lies untilled, 
trees, AY-MAN, one who follows a ſecular em- 
| pro- ployment, or has not entered into hol 
nd it orders, | 
round 


AY-MAN, among painters, a ſmall ſtatue 


E. If either of wax or wood, whoſe joints are 
n, the ſo formed, that it may be put into any at- 
break titude or poſture. Its principal uſe is for 
1 .than adjuſting the drapery in. cloathing of 
oe to- figures. | 21 
ippear - VERS, in 3 are tender ſhoots, 
ns can Wor twigs of trees, laid or buried in the 
iety of round; till having ſtruck root, they 
1 have are ſeparated from the parent-tree,- and 
which become diſtin plants. 
v large, Many trees may be thus propagated by 
{mitted layers ; the ever-greens about Bartholo- 
or this mew-tide, and other trees about the 
nut and month of October. ; 
amps of Tue operation is performed by ſlitting the 
ith the branches a little way, and laying them 
-auty of about half a foot under the mould : the 
-ſeaſon; ground ſhould firſt be made very light, 
are lord and after they are laid, they ſhould have 
ver and little water given them. If they do 
oc comply well in laying them down, 
s of the bey muſt be pegged down with a hook 
nts ; the ro; and if they have taken ſufficient 
„ plare, ay the next winter, they ſhould be 
Is ; ibe ot o from the maĩn plants, and planted 
ninatin; n the nurſery, Some twiſt the branch, 
ar cells; rr bare the rind; and if it be out of the 
Har and each of the ground, they faſten a tub or 
Eb: {ket near it, which they fill with good 
„ or on: mould and lay the branch in it. | 
dee. _—_ AR-HOUSE, or LAZARRT TO, a 
ſe which public building, in the nature of an 
erſon u hospital, to receive the poor and thoſe af - 
re all c:- WR! ifted with contagious diſtempers; in 
ting me · ſome places, lazarettos are appointed for 
AR Tic, Ee © performance of quarantine; in which 
| _ caſe, thoſe are obliged to be confined in 
many, it _ nm who are ſulpefted to have come 
« ſouth > : from places infected with the plague. 
bis is uſually a large building, at ſome 
5 a ſhot . diftznce from a city, whole apartments 
us, nd detached from each other, where 
romaniſts WS veſlels are unladen, and the tre ſhut up 
ſons, w 6 . 
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nunneries, there are 
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for about forty days,” more or leſs, ne 
cording to the time and plate of their de- 
arture. The lazaretto of Milan is e- 
eemed one of the fineſt hoſpitals in Italy. 
LAZARITES, or fathers of St. LAZA- 
RUS, a religious congregation of regular 
clerks, inſtituted in France in the ſeven- 
teenth century, by M. Vincent. They 
take their name from à houſe- in the 
ſuburbs of Paris, where they have a ſe- 
minary, called the ' ſeminary of good | 
children. The vows they make are ſim- 
ple; and, upon occaſion, may be diſ- 
penſed with.” . MINE 
LAZULI, or Lapis LazuLr, in natural 
hiſtory, one of the ores of copper, the 
baſis of which is a 'cryſtalline matter, 
coloured with that elegant blue which 
copper gives to all alkaline” liquors. © 
It is a very compact and hard ſtone, and 
takes a high poliſh, and therefore is 
worked into a number of toys, It is 
found in detached lumps of the fize of a 
man's fit, but often ſmaller, and ſome- 
times of four or five pounds weight. It 
is never covered with any coat or cruſt, 
but reſembles thoſe ſtones which, having 
been waſhed off from whole ſtrata, are 
rounded by accidents afterwards, It is 
nuturally of a ſmooth and gloſſy ſurface, 
and its general colour is an elegant blue, 
but variegated in a beautiful manner 
with ſpots or clouds of white, and with 
veins of a fine ſhining gold-colour, * _ 
The lapis lazuli is found in many parts 
of the world, but that of Afia and Africa 
is much ſuperior both in beauty and reał 
value to the bohemian and german kind, 
which is too often ſold in its place. 
Chemical writers give ſeveral proceſſes for 
magiſteries, tinctutes, and elixirs of la- 
0 lazuli but they are wholly out of uſe. 
ts virtues, in medicine, are _tholg of a 
very violent purgative and emetic,*whictr 
are owing to the copper it contains; but 
its violence in the operation has frighted 
people out of the uſe pf it. 
Its great uſe therefore, beſide the poliſn - 
| is as a-gem, is the making the fine blue 
ufed in painting, called ultramarine, 
which is obtained from it by caleination. 
See the article ULTRAMARINE. 
EA, a river which riſes near Luton in 
Bedfordfhire, and falls into the Thames 
a alittle below Blackwall, _ '' 
LEAD, plumbum, h, in natural hiſtory, a 
coarſe, impure metal, called by chemiſts _ 
ſaturn, See the article METAL. 5 
Lead is the heavieſt of the metals _ 
| | tep 
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aſter gold; it is, indeed, conſiderably 


' lighter than quickſilver, but the want 


of malleability denying that ſubſtance a 
place in the claſs of metals, lead is among 
them the ſecond in weight, It is the 


| ſofteſt of all the metals; eaſily flattened 


under the hammer, and ductile in a very 
great degree, though much leſs ſo than 

Id, Its colour 1s a pale bluiſh grey, 
it ĩs very little ſubject to ruſt, and is the 
leaſt ſonorous of all the metals, except 
gold, with which it ſeems nearly on an 


equality, in regard to this property in its 


common ſtate; but Mr. Reaumur has 
diſcovered that, if caſt in the form of a 
ſegment of a ſphere, it has ſome ſound 
w, truck upon; a property which 
gold does not acquire by being caſt in 
the ſame form. Ses the article Golo. 

It requires the leaſt degree of fire of all 
metals, except tin, to put it in fuſion, 
It acquires this fluid ſtate, long before it 


changes its colour; whereas the other 


metals, except tin, all become red-hot 


before they run: after melting, it very 


readily calcines into a grey powder, 
which, if the fire be increaſed and the 
matter often ſtirred, becomes yellow, 
and afterwards of a fine florid red: this 
is the minium, or common red lead 
of the ſhops. If the fire be made yet 
more vehement, it runs into an oleagi - 
nous matter, which, as it cools, becomes 
of a yellowiſh or reddiſh colour, and is 
compoſed of a number of thin laminze ; 
this is litharge. Though theſe ſeveral 
ſubſtances have nothing of the appear- 
ance of the metal they are produced from, 


yet, if a little iron-filings be added to 


them over the fire, or only ſome pieces of 
charcoal, or any other oily inflammable 
matter be thrown in, they become lead 
again. The ſcoriz of lead, left to them- 
ſelves in a ſtrong fire, always run into 
glaſs, and in that form make their way 
through all ſorts of veſſels. 

Lead very readily and eaſily amalgamates 
with mercury, and as readily mixes in 
fuſion with all the other metals, except 
Iron, though leſs eaſily with copper than 
the reſt. The ſpecific gravity of lead 
ie, to that of water, as 11325 to 1000. 
Lead, when in the bowels of the earth, 
enters into the body of cryſtals, as is 
very frequently the cafe with that cryſtal 
which is found about lead-mines, and 
influences its figure ſo far as to give it a 
cubic form. It often does this without 
at all alteiing its colour; but when it 
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yellow colour to this metal; and, in the 


the article PLUMztRY.. 
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tinges it likewiſe, the colouring it give WM 
1s yellow, | bt 
The topaz, among the gems, owes its 
factitious gems, we find that the tinge it | G 

ives to the compoſition is always a yel- 
ow, approaching to that of the topaz. 
Lead-ore 1s readily diſtinguiſhed to be | 
ſuch, being nearly of the colour of lead 
itſelf, or a little darker ; very bright and 
gloſſy when freſh broken; and compoſed 


either of cubic or parallelopiped-maſſes, 


or of ſmaller granvles, or elſe of firiz : 
in the firſt of theſe ſtates it is commonly ll 
called potter's ore or diced lead - ore; in 
the ſecond, ſteel-grained-ore ; and in the 
third, antimoniated ore, from its reſem. 9 
blance to antimony. =" 
Lead is more eaſily ſeparated, from is 
common ore than any other metal; 
there requires nothing for this purpoſe nl 
but a common wood-fire, kept up to a 
due ſtrength by a blaſt of bellows. The © 
lead-ore 18 thrown into this fire upon the Wl 
wood, and the melted metal runs into a 
hollow at the bottom of the furnace made 
to receive it, from which they ladle it out 


v, \ 


and caſt it into large maſſes. Such ores i 
of lead as contain earth and Rones are to Wl 
be powdered and waſhed before they are 
committed to the fire, and ſuch as con- nl 
tain pyrites or marcaſite, which is ro 
uncommon thing, muſt be roaſted two 
or three times, in order io burn away ti: 
ſulphur they are debaſed with; then ul 
powdered and waſhed, in order to their nl 
being committed to the fire, and finally | 
mixed with the common black flux, i 
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very refrafory, See the article FLUX. 
If there be any occaſion to ſeparate lea 
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from a mixture of copper in the regulu, 


5 
- 


nothing is more eaſy than to do it by 
common fire; the heat of which being nl 
enough to melt lead, though not to fue 1 
copper, will run it all off and leave tie 
copper pure behind. > 
Lead is much uſed in building, eſpeci- 
ally for coverings, gutters, pipes 2nd 1 
glazing; for which uſes, it is either cat 8 
into ſheets in a mould, or millet ; whic 
laſt is by much the leaſt ſerviceable, vo 8 
only on account of its thinneſs, but all 
becauſe it is ſo exceedingly firetched in WA 
milling, that when it comes to lie in th 
hot ſun, it ſhrinks and cracks, and con: 1 

* 


A. 


o 
: 


ſequently will not keep out the water, 
For the manufacture of all which, ( 


Lead has been celebrated by the chemici 
N writ 


1 
writers for very great virtues in medi. 
cine, but, vpon the whole, it ſeems to be 


wes its . 3 
. a metal very caytiouſly to be given 1n- 
ug th | ternally, 5 rather calculated for out- 
me « ward application. Its ore is poiſonous : 
— the ſteam which ariſes from the furnace 
„ where it is worked, infe&s the graſs of 
of lead all the neighbouring places, and kills the 
r animals that feed on it; and among the 
rr preparations of it, the alt called ſac- 
702" charum ſaturni, which is by much its beſt 
, Ari form for medicine, and which is able to 
IRE do great ſervice, in hemorrhages and 
. 0 2 ſome other caſes; it is apt, however, to 
1 he bring on colics of a very violent kind, 
em. and fo many other diſorders, that the re- 
{em medy often proves worſe than the diſeaſe, 
i The preparations of lead, are, 1. Mi- 
. nim, or red- lead. 2. Litharge. 3. 
aer Bornt-lead, plumbum uſtum, 4. Ce- 
3 ruſe. 5. Salt, or ſugar of lead, ſaccha- 
* Th 5 rum ſaturni. See MIN uu, LITHARGE, 


CERUSE, and SACCHARUM SATURNI, 
rat LEAD is thus prepared: cut a 
1 qty of the thinneſt milled lead that 

Ne ito an be got into {mall plates; fill an 
| 4 0" earthen veſſel, that will bear the fire, 
uch ore ien theſe plates and powder of common 
drimſtone, laid fratum ſuper firatum ; 
et it over the fire, and when the ſulphur 
s burnt away, the lead will be found re · 
duced to a blackiſh powder. Five ounces 
df ſulphur will ſerve for half a pound of 
ad. The matter is to be ſtirred while 
t remains on the fire; and when it is 
old, the powder is to be waſhed three 
four times with common water, and 
en dried for uſe; being of the ſame 

le 4 we with litharge, or red- lead, in 
rate 1 " rtments and plaſters. Mixed into an 
regulus, egaent with lard alone, it makes a 
Feb od ointment for the piles. However, 
ot to fuſe 4$ 
leave the 4 1 


£2 
1pon the Wl 
. = 

18 into 2 


away the el 
th; then 2 w 
r to their ul 
d finally 
- flux, 1 


d only for external uſe, 


beſides the preparations already men- 
goned, we find mention of balſam and 


5 4 
WW - 1 
1 


g. 4 ecsgigtery of lead. Balm, or balſam of 
pipes ar a, is only an oil drawn, by diſtilla- 
either a os, from alt of lead diſſolved in ſpirit : 
et; hm f turpentine. Magiſtery of lead is the 
wn, "= alx of Jead purified and ſubtiliſed in 
55 9 


qua fortis; which, being ſeveral times 


retched u raſhed, becomes extremely white, and 


lie in * 00: mixed with pomatums for the face and 
N * 0 7 peng * 

the waiel. EAD, or MOCK-LEAD, plumbago. 
which, ſet zee the article PLUMBAGO, LF n 


5s of LEAD, See the article GLass, 
AF, ſolium, in the natural hiftory of 
lants, a very eſſentjal and ornamental 


- wile 
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part of plants, whoſe chief office is to 


ought to be remarked, that it is intend- 
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ſubtiliſe and give more ſpirit to the abun- 
dance of nouriſhing ſap, and to convey 
it to the little buds. 

Botaniſts conſider the leaves of plants, 
with regard to their ſtructure, their ſur- 
face, figure, conſiſtence, edges, ſituation 
and fize, With regard to their ſtructure, 
they are either ſingle, as thoſe of the 
apple - tree and pear- tree; or double, as 
thoſe of angelica and parſley. With reſpect 
to their ſurface, they are either flat, as the 
nummularia and origany; or in bunches, 
as ſeveral kinds of kali and houſleeks. 


With regard to their conſiſtence, they are 


either thin and fine, as thoſe of St. John's 


wort; or thick and groſs, as thoſe of 


portulaca; or fleſhy, as thoſe of ſeveral 
kinds of houſleek; or woolly, as thoſe 
of gnaphalium, With regard to theic 
edpes, leaves are either cut ſlightly, as 
ſome ſpecies of geums; or deep, as in 
ſome of the jaceas. With regard to 
their ſituation, they are either ranged 
alternately, as the alaternus; or oppo» 
ſite to each other, as the phillyrea and 
the mints. With regard to their ſize, 
they are either very large, as thoſe of the 
colocaſia and ſphondylium ; or moderate, 


as thoſe of biſtort and the fig- tree; or 


ſmall, as thoſe of the apple- tree and pear- 
tree; or very ſmall, as that of St John's 
wort. f 
Moſt ſorts of ſmall plants, and alſo 
ſeveral ſorts of trees, which put forth a 
root at the ſmall end of the ſeed, put out 
two ſmall leaves that are not at all like 
thoſe that grow on the plant or tree, as 
ſoon as the root has taken hold of the 
ground; and afterwards between theſe 
falſe leaves, there comeg forth a ſhoot 
which produces leaves like thoſe of the 
plant or tree from which it came: of this 
manner of growth, there is an infinite 
number of plants and trees, 

Doctor Grew juſtly obſerves, that the 
fibres of leaves are compoſed of two _ 
general kinds of veſſels, wiz. thoſe for 
ſap and thoſe for air; and, that theſe are 
ramefied out of greater into leſs, like the 
veins and arteries in animals: and all 
naturaliſts aſcribe to them very important 
uſes ; the moſt fingular of which is, that 
they, in ſome meature, perform the ſame 
office for the ſupport of the vegetable 
life, as the lungs of animals do for the 
5 ta of animal life; and, that it is 
highly probable, that plants draw ſome 
part of their nouriſhment from the air 
through their leaves, Theſe, in the 


ſpring, 
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vide them very mingtely, and carry back 


great plenty of elaborated juice to the 
plant. 
ried on of what is unprofitable, anſwering 
to the diſcharge in animal bodies made 


By theſe a tranſpiration is car- 


by ſweat; for ſometimes the excretory 
veſſels of the leaves are ſo over-charged 


by the great plenty of the diſtending 


Humour, or juice, that they burſt in the 
middle, and let go the more ſubtile parts 


aud it frequently happens, that, in a bot 
_ ſeaſon, a great plenty of juices are this 


way diſcharged and imbibed. Thus 


_ manna is found to exude as well from 


the leaves as the bark, eſpecially 
'+ It n Tight follows a hot day; and 
| fame thing frequently happens in 


_ ſeveral other plants and trees, as we learn 


from the bees flying to the lime- tree, 
that they may gather that gummous ſub- 


- . Nance from its leaves; but if the heat 
be leſs, all the ſuperfluous juices, except 


thoſe which are, perhaps, tranſmitted by 
inſenſible perſpiration thro* the arterial 
veſfels, exhale naturally, and return in- 
to the trunk. It is alſo found, that the 


© bibulous veſſels, dried by the diurnal 
heat, imbibes, eſpecially in the night- 


time, thoſe watry vapours which arile in 
form of a very thin dew, and ſo make 


. amends for the loſs made by the arteries, 


by the new moiſtures received, Laſtly, 
the leaf ſerves, in a ſingular manner, to 


. Nouriſh the eye, or gem, until growing 
by degrees to a greater bulk, it preſſes 


the veſſels of the foot ſtalk together, 
from whence the humour is, by little and 


little, ſtopped in the leaf till it cannot any 


more return thro* the footſtalk; which, 


by the ceaſing of the afflux and reflux of 


the nutritious juice, grows putrid, whence 


a conſumption being cauſed, the leaf dies, 


and falls off; which is the chief cauſe of 
the falling of the leaves in autumn. 

Some have made the obſervation, that all 
ever-greens have their” wood-cloſe and 
compact between their annular circles; 
and, that their holding their leaves all 


the winter, proceeds from the nature of 


their ſap, which is of a clammy and tur- 
pentine nature; and, that this ſap is 


eaſily condenſed by the cold, and requires 


a great deal cf heat to make it thin and 
put it in motion: thus a little cold, con- 
denſes or ſtiffens pitch or turpentine, but 
it mult be a froſt that lays the motion of 


water. From whence it happens, that 
thoſe trees which hold their leaves will 


grow much better under the droppings 
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F: ſpring, receive the crude humours, di- 


as pinnated, digitated, crenated, ha- 


LEAF, in architecture, the repreſentation 


LEAF, in clocks and watches, an appellation 
given to the notches of their pinions. See 


LEAGUE, a meaſure of length, contain- 


LEAGUE alſo denotes an alliance or con- 
- fedevacy between princes and ſtates for 


LEAGUES of the Griſons, are a part of 


SWITZERLAND. N 
LEAK, among ſeamen, is a hole in the 


|. begins to leak. To ſtop a leak, 50! 
it 


| ſhoots off the drops, and prevents their 


' ticles PINNATED, CRENATED, HAST a« 


. geometrical paces, or three engliſh miles. 
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of other great trees, than ſuch as ſhed 
their leaves, becauſe their turpentine- ſap 


entering the veſſels in too great quantities, 
The variovs forms and kinds of leaves, 


ſtated, Sc. are deſcribed under the ar- 
TED, Sc. 


of the leaf of the acanthus on the capi- 
tal of the corinthian and compoſite or- 
ders. See the articles CORINTHIAN and 
COMPOSITE. | 


the articles CLOCK and WATCH. 


ing more or leſs geometrical paces, ac- 
cording to the different uſages and cuſtoms 
of countries. A league at ſea, where 
it is chiefly uſed by us, being a land 
meaſure moſtly peculiar to the French 
and Germans, contains three thouſand 


The freneh league ſometimes contains 
the ſame meaſure, and in ſome parts of 
France it conſiſts of three thouſand fire 
hundred paces: the mean or common 
league conſiſts of two thouſand four 
hundred paces, and the little league of 
two thouland, The ſpaniſh leagues are 
larger than the french, ſeventeen ſpaniſh 
leagues making a degree, or twenty 
french leagues, or fixty-nine and an 
half engliſh ſtatute miles, The dutch 
and german leagues contain. each ſour 
geographical miles. The perſian leagues 
are pretty near of the ſame extent with the 
ſpaniſh ; that is, they are equal to four 
italian miles; which is pretty near to 
what Herodotus calls the length of the 
perſian paraſang, which contained thirty 
ſtadia, eight whereof, according to Stra - 
bo, make a mile. 


their mutual aid, either in attacking 
ſome common enemy, or in defending 
themſelves, 


Switzerland, conſiſting of three ſubdivi- 
ſions, viz, the upper league, the league 
of the houſe of Gad, and the league of 
the ten juriſdictions. See the article 


ſhip through which the water comes un. 
To ſpring a leak, is ſaid of a ſhip that 
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jed it with a plug wrapt in oakam and well as it is alſo, when the intermediate years 

ſap tarred, or putting in a tar-pawling clout, can be divided by 4: thus the year 1956 

elr to keep the water out; or nailing a piece Was a leap=year,; for g may be divided 

ies. of ſheet · lead upon the place. by 4, without a remainder. If the in- 

es, LEAKAGE, the ſtate of a veſſel that termediate years cannot be divided by 4, 
ha- leaks, or lets water, or other liquid, the remainder ſhews the number of years 

ar · ouze in or out. See the preceding article. over leap- year. 

A- Leakage, in commerce, is an allowance LEARMOUTH, a market-town of Nor- 


of 12 per cent. in the cuſtoms, allowed to thumberland, ſituated forty-eight miles 

importers of wines for the waſte and da- north-weſt of Newcaſtle, and twelve 
mage it is ſuppoſed to have received in ſouth - weſt of Berwick. | 

the paſſage : an allowance of two barrels LEASE, in law, a demiſe or letting of 

in twenty-two is allo. made to the lands, tenements, or hereditaments unto 

brewers of ale and beer, by the exciſe - another jor life, term of years, or at 

office, will, for a rent reſerved, 106 | 
LEAOTUNG, the moſt northerly part of All eſtates, or terns for years, in lands, 

China, in Aſia. See CINA. | Sc. which are not reduced into writing 
LEAP, ſalto, in muſic, is when the ſong and figzed by the parties, Mall have no 


AC does not proceed by conjoint degrees, as greater effect than as.eſtates at will, un- 
oms when between each note there is an in- eis it be leaſes of terms not exceeding 
here terval of a third, fourth, fifth, Sc. See three years from the making. Jn caſe 
land the articles DEGREE and CoOnjoinT. the ſubſtance of a leaſe that exceeds three 
ench It is to be obſerved, that there are two years be put in writing, and ſigned by 
ſand kinds of leaps; the regular leaps and the parties, though ſuch a leaſe he not 
ales, the irregular ones. Regular leaps, are ſealed, it will have the effect of a leaſe 
tains thoſe of a third major or minor, whether for years. If articles of agreement are 
ts of natural or accidental, fourth, fifth, ſixth, made wi h covenants to make a leaſe for 
| five minor and octave, and theſe either aſcend- a certain term under a particular rent 
mon ing or deſcending. Irregular leaps, are -reſerved, this ſeems to imply aeaſe, and 
four the tritone, fixth major, ſeventh major, has been ſo adjudged. The words, 15 
ie of the ninth, tenth, and, in general, all be- ave and poſſejs lands, in conſideration 
s are | pu the compaſs of an octave, unleſs-it of a yearly rent, will make a leaſe of the 
aniſh for inſtruments.  _ land.; alſo a licence to eccupy and take 
venty Befides theſe, there are ſome that may #he profits, Sc. amounts to a leaſe. 
d an be vied with diſcretioo, as the fourth huſband may make ſuch leaſes of lands 
dutch diminiſhed, the fifth falſe or defe&ive, © held in tail in the-right of his wife, pro- 
ſour and flat ſeventh · ; but moſtly deſcending, vided that ſhe be made a party thereto. 
agues very ſeldom riſing. In effect, all the dit- Where a perſon has an eſtate for life, he 
th the ference between the regular and irregolar is at liberty to grant a leaſe during ſuch 
> four leap, is, that theſe which are eaſily per- eſtate. One intereſled in lands, Sc. for 
ear to formed by the voice, without any great arterm of years, may make a leaſe of all 
f the ſtruggle or effort, are regular, as the the years except one day, or other ſhort X 
thirty contrary are irregular. Theſe laſt fhonld part of the term: for it muſt be granted 
Staa · he very ſeldom uſed in a ſong, unleſs for a leſs time than the leſſor has in the 
there is a filence between them long lands, otherwiſe it will be an aſſignment. 
con; enough to weaken the idea of the firſt By the common law, a leaſe for life can- 
tes for ſound before the ſecond be heard. not be made ſo as to commence in futuro, 
icking LEAP-YEaR, the ſame with bifſextile. See for this reaſon, that livery cannot be 
ending the article Biss TIILE. | made to a-future eſtate, though a leaſe 
Every centeſimal, or hundredth-year, is for term of years may begin either on a 
art of a leap-year, according to the Julian ac- day paſt or to come, as at Michaelmas 
;bdivi- count, but according to the gregorian, it | laſt, or Chriſtmas next, Cc. | 
league is always a common year, except when LEASE and RELEASE, as uſed in our law, 
ue 0 the number of centuries. can be divided ſignifies a certain infirument in writing 
article 4 without a remainder, for then it is a for the conveyance of a right or intere 
| eap-yearz but the intermediate centeſi- in lands and tenements in fee to another. 
in the mal years are common ones: hence, to In the making of this conveyance, a leaſe 
nes in. know if it be leap-yeer, the rule is, If or bargain and ſale for a year, bearing 
ip thi the year conſiſts o complete centuries, date the next day before the date of the 
$ to ff and can he divided By. 4, it is leap- year; - releaſe, is firſt executed, to the intent that 
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© by virtue thereof, and of the ſtatute made 
for transferring of uſes into poſſeſſion, 
the leſſee may be in the actual poſſ-ffion 
of the lands, &c. intended to be granted 
by the releaſe, and to be thereby enabled 
to take a grant of the reverſion and in- 
heritance of the ſaid lands, c. to him, 
his heirs and aſſigns for ever: after which 
the releaſe mult be executed, reciting the 
| leaſe or bargain and ſale, and declaring 
the uſe. N 
A releaſe made by a perſon, that at the 
time of the making thereof had no right 
to the lands, is void in law; as it is like- 
wiſe when made to a man who at the 
time of its making hath nothing in the 
lands; for he ought to have either a 
freehold therein, or a poſſeſſion or privity, 
A leaſe and releaſe being only in the 
nature of one deed, make but one con- 
veyance. | 
The releaſe conſiſts of the following prin- 
cipal parts, viz. the names of the par- 
ties, their places of abode, and their ad- 
ditions; the conſideration and granting 
part, with the particulars of what is 
granted; the habendum, or explanatory 
clauſe, ſhewing what intereft is granted, 
to whom, and for what uſe ; then a co- 


venant that the releaſor is lawful owner, 


is ſeized in fee, and hath a good right to 


grant, &c, 
LEASH, among ſportſmen, denotes three 


creatures of any kind; but chiefly grey- 


hounds, foxes, bucks and hares, 
The term leaſh alio ſignifies a line to 
hold in a hunting dog; and a ſmall 


long thong of leather, by which a fal- 


coner holds his hawk. 

LEATHER, the ſkin of ſeveral forts of 
beaſts dreſſed and prepared for the uſe of 
the various manufacturers, whole buſineſs. 
it is to make them up. The buicher 
and others, who flay off their hides or 
kin, diſpoſe of them raw or ſalted to the 
tanner and tawyer, and they to the 
ſhamoy, morocco, and other kind of 


leather · dreſſers, who prepare them ac- | 


cording to their reſpective arts, in order 
to diſpoſe of them among the curriere, 
glovers, harneſs-makers, coach-makers, 
{addiers, breeches-makers, gilt leather- 

makers, chair - makers, — 
book - binders, and all in any way con- 
cerned in the article of leather. 

The three principal aſſortments of lea- 
ther are tanned or tawed, and oil and 


alum- leather; and it may be affirmed, 
with great truth, that the ſkins ef our 


gwn production, and thoſe im ported from 


our colonies, when dreſſed in this king. 
dom, make the beft leather in the world, 
and that therefore this is an article of 
great importance to the trade of the 


nation. 


Though there is no little difference be. 
tween the dreſſing of ſhamoy-leather, 
alum-leather, bungary leather, morocco 
leather, parchment, and tanning ; yet 
the ſkins which paſs through the hands 
of theſe ſeveral workmen, ought to have 
been for the moſt part, at leaſt, waſhed 
clean from blood and impurities in a run- 
ning water; ſet to drain, worked with 
the hands, or pounded with wooden 


peſtles in a vat; put into the pit (which 


is a hole lined either with wood, or with 
ſtone and mortar) filled with water in 
which quick-lime is diſſolved, in order 
to looſen the hair, that it may be eaſily 
rubbed off without injuring the ſkin; 
drawn out, and ſet to drain on the edge 
of the pit; ſtretched on the leg or horſe, 
in order to have the hair ſcraped off with 
a blunt iron-knife, or wooden cylinder; 


the membranes on the fleſhy fide, and the 


ſcabs or roughneſs on the grain-ſidr, 
pared off with a ſharp knife, and the 
ſkins rubbed with a whetſtone, ta take 
off any particles of the lime, or any thing 
elſe that may occafion hardpeſs ; thick- 
ered by different ſorts of powder, where- 
by they become greater in bulk, and ſo 
much lighter, as gradually to riſe to the 
ſurface of the water; ſtretched out green 
or half dried, and piled one over ano- 
ther; or put up ſeparate after they are 
dried, and hung out to air upon poles, 


lines, or any other way: which muſt be 


repeatedly done in the dreſſing of ſmall 
ſkins. This alternate tranſition from the 
liquid of the air into that of water, and 
from water into the air, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of lime, ſalts, and oils, opens the 
inmoſt fibres of the ſkin ſo effectually, 
as greatly to facilitate the introduction 
of lubſtances proper for making them 
pliant without rendering them thinner, 
The alum leather-dreſſer dieffes all ſorts 
of white lesther from the ox-hide to the 
lamb ſkin; for dreſſing the ſadler's lea- 
ther, he utes bran, ſea-ſalt, and alum; 
and for that which the glover uſes, after 
the common preparatives, he firft em- 
ploys bran, and then with ſalt, alum, 
fine flower, and yolks of eggs mixed in 
hot water, he makes a ſort of pap, with 
which the ſkins are ſmeared in a trove. 
The ſhamoy leather-dreſfer ſoaks in oil, 
not only the ſkins of the true gar 
; ; Whie 
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which is a wild goat, but likewiſe thoſe 
of all other goats. The tanner uſes the 


bark of young oaks ground in a tanning 


mill, in which he ſoaks the ſkins more or 


leſs, according to the different ſervices | 


expected from them, their chief uſe be · 
ing to remain firm and keep out water, 
In certain caſes, inſtead of tan, he uſes 


redon, which is chiefly uſed for tanning 


ram, ſheep-ſkins, and drefſing ruſſia 


leather. But for the different methods in 


which the tanner, currier, ruſſia and mo- 


rocco leather-dreſſers proceed in finiſhing 


their (kins, ſee the articles CURRYING, 
TanninG, &c. and for the duties on 


leather and ſkins, ſee the articles EXC1sE, 


Furr, Cc. 


Colouring of LEATHER, To colour white 


leather, the beſt way, Hang the ſkins 
in chalk or lime-water, till they are 
grown ſupple, that the hair or wool may 
be ſtripped off; ſtretch them on ten- 
ters, or by means of lines, and ſmooth 


them over: then bruſh them over with 


alum-water very warm, and colour 
them with the colour you would have 


them, and dry them in the ſun, or in 


ſome warm houſe, and they will be uſe- 
ful on ſundry occaſions, without any 
farther trouble, 

To colour black-leather the German way. 
Take of the bark of elder two pounds, 
of the filings or ruſt of iron the ſame 
quantity ; put them into two gallons of 
rain-water, and ſtop them up cloſe in a 
caſk or v-ſſel, and let them ſtand for the 
fpace of two months: then add to that the 
quid part of a pound of nut-galls, beaten 


to powder, and a quarter of a pound of /; 


copperas, heating them over the fire, and 
ſuffering them to ſtand 24 hours after; 


and then uſe the liquor with a bruſh till 


the ſkin has taken a fine black. 


To colour I-ather a fair red. Firlt rub 


the leather well in alum-water, or alum 
It; boil ſtale urine, ſcum it, till half of 
it is waſted: then put in an ounce of the 


fineſt lake, the like qu entity of brazil in 


powder, one ounce of alum, and half 
an ounce, of ſal armoniac; mix them 


well, and keep them ſtirring over a gen- 


tle fire about two hours, and fo uſe the 

liquid part, to colour or tinge the ſkins. 
o colour leather of a curious french yel- 

low. Take one part of chalk, end ano- 


ther of wood aſhes, and make of them 


a good Jye ; then train out the fine li- 
quor, and ſet it in a veſſel over the fire, 


and put into it turmeric in powder, and 


> little ſaffron 3 and let it immer, till it 
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becomes pretty thick ; then ſet it a eool - 
ing, to be uſed as occaſion requires. 

To make white leather blue. Take a 
quart of elder berries, ſtrain out the 
juice, and boil it with an ounce of pow- 
der of alum, and half an ounce of in- 
digo, or ſmalt-blue, and bruſh over the 
leather with a fine bruſh dipped in it 
three times, ſuffering it to dry between 
whiles, and the buſineſs will be effected. 
To colour ſpaniſh leather, &c. Take that 
which the Dutch call pomplemelch, warm 
it, and rub the leather with it; then take 
of venice tot appelen, and having pound- 
ed it ſmal}, put a quantity of water to it, 
and let it ſoften over a gentle fire; then 
preſs out the wafer, and rub or waſh out 
the ſkin in it; repeating the ſame ſeveral 
times; and after that, take the fineſt ſhoe- 
make:s black, and rub the ſkin over with 
it, having in the melting added a little 
vitriol or copperas, and letting it dry, 
take gooſe or hog's greaſe, and with a 
woollen cloth rub the ſkin over for a good 
while, where there is a good fire to ſup- 
ple it, and afterwards rub it over with 
your hands, till it diſappear ; or inſtead 
of greaſe, you may uſe linſeed cr train- 
oil, and ſo in caſe of any other colour, 
according to the colours you defign. 


Dying of LEATHER, To dye leather of a 


reddiſh colour. Firſt waſh the ſkins in 
water, and wring them out well, and af- 
terwards wet them with a ſolution of tar- 
tar and hay-falt in fair water, and wring 
them out again: then to the former 


diſſolution add aſhes of crab · ſhells, and 


rub the ſkins very well with this: af- 
terwards, waſh them in common water, 


ond wring them out; then waſh them 


with tincture of madder in the ſolution 
of tartar and alum and the crab - ſhell 
aſhes: and if they prove not red enough 
my _ waſh them with the tincture of 
razil. 8 


To dye leather of a pure yellow. Take 
of fine aloes two ounces, of linſeed - oil 


four pounds; diffolve or melt them; then 
ſtrain the liquor, and beſmear the ſking 


with it, and being dry, varniſh them 


over, | 
To dye ſkins of an orange, Boil fuſtie- 
berries in alum - water: but for a deep 
orange, uſe turmeric-root. 

To dye leather blue. Boil elder-berries, 
or dvarf-elder in water; then ſmear or 
waſh the ſkins with itz wring them 
out; then boil the berries as before in 


a a ſolvtion of alum-water, and wet the 
- Kins in the ſame water once or twice; 
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To dve leather of a pure ſty- colour. For 
each ſkin take indigo one ounce, put it 
into boiling water, let it ſtand one night; 
then warm it a little, and with a bruſh- 
pencil beſmear the ſxin twice over. 


To dye leather purple. Diſſolve roch- 


alum in warm water, wet the ſkins with 
It, dry them ; then boil raſped brazil well 
in water; let it ſtand to cool: do this 
three times, and afterwards rub the dye 
over the ({kins with your hand, and when 
they are dry, poliſh them. 

To dye leather green. Take ſap green 
and alum-water, of each a ſufficient 
quantity; mix and poil them a little; 
if you would have the colour darker, add 
a little indigo. i 

Gilding of LEATHER. Take glait of the 


whites of eggs or gum-water, and, with 


a bruſh, rub over the leather with either 


of them; then lay on the gold or ſilver, 
and letting them dry, burniſh them. See 
the articles GILDING and BURNESHING, 


To dreſs or cover leather with filver or 


gold, Take brown red, grind or move 
it on a ſtone with a mulier, adding wa- 
ter and chalk, and when the latter is 
diſſolved, rub or lightly dawb the leather 
over with it, till it looks a little whitiſh; 
and then lay on the I:af, ſilver or gold, 
before the leather is quite dry,. laying 
the leaves a little over each other, that 
there may not be the leaſt part uncover» 
ed; and when they have well cloſed with 
the leather, and ate ſufficiently dried on, 
and hardened, rub them over with an 
ivory poliſher, or the fore-tooth of a 
horle. 
For the duties on LEATHER, ſee the 
articles HiDEs, SK:tNs, Sc. 

LEAVEN, a piece of ſour dough, uſed to 
ferment and render light a much larger 
quantity of cough or paſte. 

LEAVER, or LEVER, in medicine, See 
the art'cle LEVER. 

LEBUS, a town of Germany, in the mar- 
quiſate of Brandenburg, fituated on the 
river Oder; ealt long. 15%, north lat, 
$29 300. 

LECCIE, a city of Italy, in the kingdom 
of Naples, and territory of Otranto: calt 
long. 199, north lat. 40% 32 


* 


LECCO. a town of Italy, in the dutchy of 
Milan: eaſt long. 9 407, north lat. 


45 45+-_ a 
LECH, a river of Germany, which riſes in 
Tyrol, and running north, divides Swa- 


biz from Bavaria, and having paſſed by | 
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Landſprug and Avgſburg, falls into the 
Danube below Donawert. 

LECH is alſo a river of Holland, which runs 
from eaſt to weſt through the provinces of 
Gelderland and Utrecht, and uniting with 
the waters of the Maes, falls into the 
German ſea, near the city of Brie). 

LECHEA, in botany, a genus of the tri. 
andria-monogynia claſs of. plants, the 

calyx of which is a three-leafed perian- 
thium: the leaves are concave, patent 
and permanent; the corolla conſiſts of 
three oblong leaves, narrower than the 
cup; the fruit is an oval, three-cornered 
capſule, compoſed of three valves, and 
containing three cells, in which is a 
fingle oval ſeed. 

LECHIA, in ichthyology, the ſcomber, 
with two fins on the back, and the laſt 
ray on, the hinder fin very long. See 
the artic'e SEOMBER. 

LECHLADE, a market-town of Glou- 
ceſlerſhire, ten miles eaſt of Cirenceſter. 

LECHNICH, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of the Lower Rhine, and eleRorate 
of Cologn : eaſt long. 6® 35, north lat. 

50 400%. 

LECLUSE, a town of the french Nether- 
lands, in the province of Flanders, five 
miles ſouth of Doway : eaſt long. 32, 
north lat, 50® 207, | 

LECTICA, in roman antiquity, a vehicle 
in which people were carried in a reclin- 
ing poſture. | 

LECTISTERNIUM, a religious feaſt or 

banquet of the antient Romans, In times 
of public danger orcalamity, or of thankſ- 
giviog for ſome Happy event, the repub- 
lic ordered ſolemn feafts to be made for 
the gods; and this ſolemnity was called 
lectiſternium, becauſe on this oceaſion 
they ſpiead tables, and placed beds around 
them, on which their heavenly gueſts 
were to lie and eat. Theſe beds were 
placed near the altars; they were ftrew- 
eil with leaves and odoriferous herbs ; 
cuſhions were laid for the gods to reſt 
their heads upon, and their ſtatues laid 
upon theſe beds as if they were to par- 
take of the feaſt: while the goddefſes 
were placed in chairs, after the manner 
of the roman ladies. During. the t#me 
this religious ceremony laſted, the Ro- 
mans crowded to the temples ;. and the 
ſenators, preceded by the pontitex maxi- 
mus, came to the place where the cere- 
mony was performed, with crowns on 
their heads, ſinging hymns in praiſe of the 
gods, Whole ſtatues were carried in tri- 
e umpk 
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umph in chariots and on biers, accompa- 


nied with muſic. 


vince of Gaſcony: eaſt long. 25', north 
lat, 44“. 8 
ECTURERS, in England, are an order 
of preachers in pariſh- churches, diſtin& 
from the rector or vicar, They are cho- 
ſen by the veſtry, or chief inhabitants of 
the pariſh, and are uſually the afternoon 
preachers, | a | 

The law requires, that they have the ap- 
probation and admiſſion of the ordinary, 
and that at the time of their admiſſion, 
they ſubſcribe to the thirty-nine articles 
of religion, &c. required by the ſtatute, 
24 Car. II. and they are to be licenſed 
by the biſhop, like other miniſters, 
Where there are lectures founded by the 
donations of pioys perſons, the lecturers 
are appointed by the founders, without 
any ioterpoſition or conſent of rectors of 
churches, Se. though with the leave and 
approbation of the biſhop z ſuch as that 
of lady Moyer, at St. Paul's. | 
EDBURY, a market-town of Hereford- 
ſhire, thirteen miles eaſt of Hereford. 
EDESMA, a town of. Spain, in the pro- 


mes, eighteen miles welt of Salamanca; 
welt long. 635, north lat. 41 15%. 


timber lying a-thwart from the waſte- 
trees to the roof trees: they ſerve to beat 
up the gratings or nettings over the half- 
deck. See the article SH1P. 


meichants enter their accounts. See the 
article Book. 
EDUM, the MaxsH-Cisr us, in botany, 
a genus of the Jecandria-monogynia claſs 
of plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts of 
five hollow, patent, oval petals ; the fruit 
is aroundiſh capſule, containing five cells 
and opening in five places at the baſe ; 
the ſeeds are numerous, oblong, varrow- 
pointed at each-end, and very flender. 
EE, in the ſea-language, a word of va- 
nous ſignifications; though it is gene- 
rally underſtood, to mean the part oppo- 
fre to the wind, Thus /ce-ſbore; is that 
ſhore againſt which the wind blows, 
Lee. lateb, or have a care of the lee-latch, 
1s, take care that the ſhip don'i go to the 
deward, or too near the ſhore, A lee 


ſhip. To lie by the lee, or to come vp 
to the lee, is to bring the ſhip ſo, that 
all her ſails may lie flat againſt ber 
mals and Girouds, and that the wind 
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C rob, a city of France, in the pro- 


vince of Leon, ſituated on the river Tor- 


EDGES, in a ſhip, are (ſmall pieces of 


EDGER, the principal book wherein 


the helm. put it to the leeward ſide of the 
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may come right upon her broad-fide. 

LEE-FANG, is a rope reeved into the crin- 
gles of the courſes, to hale in the bottom 
of the ſail, that the bonnets may be laced 

on, or the ſail taken in. 

LEE-WAY, is the angle that the rhumb- 

line, upon which the ſhip endeavours to 


ſail, makes with the rhumb upon which 


ſhe really ſails. 
This is occaſioned by the force ofthe wind, 
or ſurge of the ſea, when ſhe lies to the 


windward, or is cloſe hawled; which 


cauſes her to fall off and glide ſide- ways 
from the point of the compaſs ſhe capes 
at, 
fig. 2. n“ 1,) repreſent the compaſs, and 
ſuppoſe aſhip at C capes at, or endeavours 


to ſail upon the rbumb Ca, but by the 


force of the wind and ſurge of the fea ſhe 
is obliged to fall off, and make her way 
good upon the rbumb C 5; then the angle 
aCb is the lee- way: and if that angle 
be equal to one point, the ſhip is ſaid to 


make one point lee-way; or if equal to 


two points, the ſhip is (aid to make two 
points lee-way, Ec. . 

The quantity of this angle is very un- 
certain; becauſe ſome ſhips, with the 


ſame quantity of ſail, and with the ſame - 


gale, will make more lee-way than 
others; it depending much upon the 
mould and trim of the ſhip, and the quan- 
tity of water that ſhe draws, However, 
the common allowances made for Jee- 
way, are theſe: 1. If the fhip be cloſe 
hauled, has all her ſails ſet, the water 
ſmooth, and a moderate gale of wind, 
ſhe is ſuppoſed to make little or no lee- 
way. 2, If it blow ſo freſh, as to cauſe 
the ſmall ſails to be handed, it is uſual 
to allow one point. 3. If it blow fo 
hard, that the tops muſt be cloſe reeft, the 
ſhip then makes about two points lee- 
way, 4. If one topſail mult be handed, 
it is common to allow two- and three 
quarters or three points lee- way. 5. 
When both, ropleile muſt be handed, 
they allow about four points lee-way. 


6. When it blows ſo hard, as to occa- 


fon the fore-courſe to be handed, the al- 
Jowance is between five and a half and 
ſix points. 7. When both main and 
fore courſes muſt be handed, then fix or 
fix and a half points muſt be allowed for 
her lee way. 8. When the mizzen is 
handed, and the ſhip is trying a hull, ſhe 
then makes her way good about one 
point before the beam, that is, about ſeven 
points lee- way. | 


Though theſe rules are ſuch as are gene- 
i | rally 


Thus, let NESW (plate CLV. 
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rally uſed, yet as the lee - way depends 
much voon the mould and trim of the 
| ſhip, we ſhall here give the method of 
aſcertaining it by obſervation: thus let the 
ſhip's wake be ſet by a compals in the 
poop, and the oppoſite rhumb is the true 
courſe made good by the ſhip ; then the 
difference between this and the courſe 
given by the compals in the bittacle, is 
the lee-way required. If the ſhip be 
within fight of land, the lee-way may be 
exactly found by obſerving a point on 


the land which continues to bear the ſame | 


way; for the diſtance between the point 


of the compaſs it lies on, and the point 


the ſhip capes at, will he the Jee-way. 
Thus, ſuppoſe a ſhip at C (ibid. n* 2.) is 
lying up Nb W, towards A; but inſtead 
of keeping that courſe ſhe is carried on 
the NNE line CB, and conſequently the 
point B continues to bear always the 
fame way from the ſhip: here it is evi- 
dent, that the angle A C B, or the diſ- 
tance between the NEW line that the 
ſhip capes at, and the NNE line that 


the ſhip really ſails upon, will be the 


lee- way. See the articles ComMPass, 
CoursE, JOURNAL, &c., 

LEECH, hirudo, in zoology, See the ar- 
ticle HIiRUDO, 
Leeches, uſed for bleeding, ſhould be 
choſen from clear and running waters, 
for thoſe from ſtagnant ones, and dirty 
ponds, ſeem to have ſomething malig- 
yant in the bite. The ſurgeons uſually 
chooſe ſuch as have ſlender heads, green 


lines on their backs, and bellies of a a 


reddiſh yellow. But from whatever 
waters theſe creatures have been taken, 
the beſt method is to keep them many 
days in a glaſs of 'water, changing it 
often, that they may cleanſe themſelves. 
Before the leech is applied to the ſkin, 
it ſhould. be taken out of the water, and 
kept an hour in an empty cup, to drain 
(elf, that it may thus be rendered thirſty 
and empty. The ſkin too muſt be well 


rubbed, till it become hot and red, and 


then either hold the leech by the tail to 
the part, or let it crawl of itſelf out of 
the cup upon it, By this means they 
zeadily lay hold; but if they refuſe, the 
blood of a chicken or pigeon ſhould be 
rubbed on the part; and if that does not 
allure them, they muſt be laid aſide as 


uſeleſs, and others taken in their ſtead. 
They may be properly applied to ihe 


- temples, or behind the ears, in diſorders 


of the head, and to the veins of the rec- 


wm in the blind piles. And applied to 


- Leeks are commonly ſown along wit 


this part alſo, they often prove of gte 
ſervice in hzmorchages at the noſe, « 
ſpittings of blood, eſpecially when theh 
hive been occaſioned by a ſtoppage « 
the uſual diſcharges that way; thougl 
where that 18 not the caſe, they do orea 
ſervice merely by revulſion. | 
If much blood is required to be drawn, 
the tails of the leeches may be cut off y 
they are ſucking, by which means, the 
blood they have already ſucked will | 
diſcharged, as well as what they cen. 
tinue to take in; for they will not le 
go their hold, but continue ſucking a 
be fore. | 
If they do not let go after a ſufficien 
quantity of blood is drawn, they are nd 
to be pulled off, for that often occaſion 
tumours and inflammations; but if 
little ſalt be ſprinkled on the place, the 
quit their hold. The orifices ſhould be 
waſhed with warm wine or water, and 
they uſually heal of themſelves. 
LEEDS, a large market-town in the wel 
riding of Yorkſhire, ſituated on the 
river Aire, twenty miles ſouth-weſt d 
York : it has a very great woollen trade 
LEEK, a garden-plant, called by botanilh 
porrum. See the article PoxRuu. 


onions ; the onions growing up fit ar 
pulled up, ſo that the leeks have room off 
grow to their ſull ſize. 

Great. houſe LEEx, and tree houſe Let, 
in botany, the Engliſh names of two di 
ferent ſpecies of the ſempervivum, 84 
the article SEMPERVIVUM, 

LEEK, in geography, a maiket- town (i 
teen miles north of Stafford. 

LEER, in glaſs making, a furnace ben 
the veſſels are allowed to cool by degicts 
See the article GLASS. 

LEERDAM, a town in the province c 
Holland, teventeen miles north-ealt d 
Dort: eaſt long. 56, north lat. 51 5 

LEERWICK, a town of Scotland, it 
Main- land, one of the iſlands of She. 
land, in the county of Orkney ; vel 
long. 30', north lat. 61® 20“. | 

LEES, according to Boerhaave,. are dt 

more groſs and ponderous parts of | 
quore, which, being ſeparated by be. 
mentaticn, fall to the bottom- 

If this feculent matter be dried, and of 
terwards' burnt in a naked fire, it affor's 
faline aſhes, from whence a fixed 27 
ſomewhat or even truly alkaline ſalt n 
be obtained; whence it is evident, that 
the moſt perfect fermentation cannot!“ 
latilize that matter ct vegetables, ap 


SY 
5s fixed by burning in the fire, See the 
article FERMENTATION. | 

A ſpirit of a very agreeable flavour is ob- 
tained, by the common proceſs of diſtil - 
lation, from wine lees; and as this fla- 
vour depends greatly on the eſſential oil 
of the lees, care ſhould be taken to bring 
it over with the ſpirit. In order to this, 
the ſolid lees muſt be ſteeped in ſix or 
eight times their own weight of water, 
and well ſtirred at times, before it is put 
into the till, See DISTILLATION, 

ET, leta, a little court held within a 
manor, and called the king's court, on 
account, that its authority to (puniſh of- 
fences originally belonged to the crown, 
from whence it is derived to inferior per · 
ſons. See the article COURT-LEET. 
ETCH of a ſail, is the outward edge 
or {kirt of the ſail from the earing to the 
cle w or the middle of the ſail, between 
the earing and the clew. 

ETCH-LINES, ſmall ropes made faſt to 
the leetch of the topſails, to which they 
belong, and reeved into a block at the 
yard cloſe by the topſail-ties. They ſerve 
to bale in the leetch of the (ail when the 
topſails are to be taken in. 
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that on which the wind blows, See the 
article LEE. 

EWARD-SHIP, one that makes a great 
deal of lee way. See LEE-WAY. 
EWARD-ISLANDS, in Ametica, a name 
given to the Caribbees. 

G, crus, in anatomy, the whole lower 
extremity from the acetabula of the oſſa 
innominata, commonly divided into three 
parts, viz. the thigh, the leg properly ſo 
called, and the foot, See the articles 
THIGH and Foor. ; 
The leg conſiſts of three bones, the tibia, 
fibula, and rotula ; or, as it is otherwiſe 
called, the patella, See the articles 
Tigta, FisBuLa, @c. 

For the arteries, veins, nerves, and muſ- 
cles of the leg, ſeg the articles ARTERY, 
Nerve, VEin, and MUSCLE. 25 
GACY, ſignifies any thing that is par- 
ticularly given or bequeathed by a laſt 
will and teſtament. See the articles 
WILL and TESTAMENT. 

The perſon to whom ſuch a legacy is 
left, is termed the legatee, There is a 
reliduary Jegatee, or one to whom, after 
leveral deviſes or bequelts made by will, 
the reſidue of the teſtator's eſtate and ef- 
eas are given, See DEvVISE. 

Oo a deyiſe of a ſum of money to be 
pad a perſon at the age of twepty-one 
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EWARD, at ſea, the fide oppoſite to 


LEG 
years, or on the day of marriage, if the 
legatee die before either of theſe happen, 
his adminiſtrator ſhall have the legacy. 
See the article ADMINISTRATOR, 
If a legacy is bequeathed, and no certain 
time of payment mentioned, and the le- 
gatee is an infant, he ſhall be intitled to 
intereſt for his legacy from the expira- 
tion of a year after the death of the teſta< 
tor, which time is allowed an executor 
to ſee whether there be any debts; but 
it is otherwiſe when the legatee is of full 
age, in ſuch a caſe he ſhall not have any 
intereſt, but from the time of the de- 
mand of the legacy ; and if the legac 
given is payable at a certain day, it — 
be paid with intereſt from that day. 

LEGATE, a cardinal or biſhop, whom 
the pope ſends as his embaſſador to ſove- 
reign princes, See EMBASSADOR. 
There are three kinds of legates, wiz. 

legates a latere, legates de N and 
legates by office, or legati nati: of theſe 
the moſt conſiderable are the legates a 
latere, the next are the legates de latere. 
See the article LATERE. | 

Legates by office are thoſe who have not 
any particular legation given them, but 
who by virtue of their dignity and rank 
in the church, become legates: ſuch are 
the archbiſhop of Rheims and Arles: but 
the authority of theſe legates is much in- 
ferior to that of the legates a latere. 

The power of a legate is ſometimes given 

without the title. Some of the nuncios 
are inveſted with it. It was one of the 
eccleſiaſtical privileges of England from 
the norman conquett, that no foreign le- 
te ſhould be vbtruded upon the Eng- 
iſh, unleſs the king ſhould defire it upon 
ſome extraordinary emergency, as when 
a caſe was too difficult for the engliſh- 
prelates to determine, 

LEGAT Us, in roman antiquity, a mili- 
tary officer who commanded as deputy 
of the chief general. The deſign of the 
legati at their firſt inſtitution, was not 
ſo much to command as to adviſe. They 
were choſen by the conſuls, the authority 

of the ſenate concurring with their no- 
mination, There were two kinds of le- 
gati, viz. a legatus in the army, under 
the imperator or general, who command- 
ed in chief under him, and managed all 
affairs by his permiſſion; and a legatus 
in the provinces, under the proconiul or 
overnor, in whoſe abſence the legatus 
Fad the honovr to uſe the faſces, and 
was intruſted with the ſame charge as the 
officer he repreſented, As to the _ 
r 


\ 


LEG 
ber of the legati we have no certainty, 
but may ſuppoſe that this depended upon 

the pleaſure of the general, Sc. Under 
the emperors, there were two ſorts of le- 
gati, conſulares and prætorii; the firft of 
whom commanded whole armies, as the 
emperor's lieutenant-generals; and the 
others, only particular legions. - 
LEGEND, any idle or ridiculous ſtory 
told by the romaniſts concerning their 
ſaints, and other perſons, in order to ſup- 
port the credit of their religion. | 
The legend was originally a book uſed 
in the old romiſh churches, containing 
the leſſons to be reid at divine ſervice : 
hence the lives of the ſaints and martyrs 
came to be called legends, becauſe chap- 
ters were read out of them at matins, 
and in the refectories of religious houſes. 
Among theſe the golden legend, which 
is a collection of the lives of the ſaints, 
was received by the church with great 
applauſe, which it maintained for two 
hundred years; though it is ſo full of ri- 
diculous and romantic ſtories, that the 
28 themſelves are now aſhamed 
of it. 
But beſides theſe written legends, there 
are others which may be called tradi- 
tionary : theſe are thoſe idle ftories with 
which every traveller is entertained in his 
paſſage through popiſh countries. Thus 
at Mentz, in Germany, they relate, that 
a drunken man ſwore that he would kill 
the firſt man he met, and a crucifix com- 
ing by, he firuck at it with his ſword, 
which drew blood from the crucifix ; 
and to heighten the wonder, they add, 
the fellow immediately ſunk up to the 
knees in the grovnd, where he ſtood till 
he was apprehended by the magiſtrates, 
LEGER-LIxE, in muſic, one added to the 
Rf of five lines, when the aſcending or 
deſcending notes run very high or low: 
there are ſometimes many of theſe lines 
both above and below the ſtaff, to the 
number cf four or five. | 
LEGGIARDO, or LEGGlARDAMENTE, 
in muſic, ſignifies to play or ling in a 
lively, briſk, and gay manner, 
LEGHORN, or LIVOoRNO. a port-town 
of Italy, in the dutchy cf Taſcany, ſnu- 
ated on the Tuſcan ſea, forty miles welt 
of Florence: eaſt long. 11, north lat. 
43? 30%. | 
LEGION, in roman antiquity, a body of 
foot which conſiſted of ten cohorts, 
The exact number contained in a legion, 
was fixed by Romulus at three thouland 
though Plutarch aſſures us, that after the 
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times of the free ſtate, was four thou. 


LEI 
reception of the Sabines into Rome, |, 


encreaſed it to fix thouſand, The com. 
mon number afterwards, in the firf 


ſand; but in the war with Hannibal, it 
aroſe to five thouſand, and after this it i 
probable that it ſunk again to four thoy. 
ſand, or four thouſand two hundred, 
which was the number in the time cf 
Polybius. | 
They borrowed their names from th: 
order in which they were raiſed, as pri. 
ma, ſecunda, tertia ; but becauſe it uſually 
happened that there were ſeveral -primz, 
ſecundæ, &c. in ſeveral places, they, a 
that account, took a ſort of ſurname be- 
fides, either from the emperors who fir 
conſtituted them, as Auguſta, Claudian, 
Galbiana; or from the provinces which 
had been conquered chiefly by their u. 
lour, as Parthica, Scythica, Gallica, &. 
or from the names of the particular dei. 
ties, for whom their commanders had 
an eſpecial honour, as Minervia and 
Apollinaris; or from the region where 
they had their quarters, as Cretenſ, 
Cyrenaica, Britannica, @c, or ſometime: 
upon account of leſſer accidents, 1 
Adjutrix, Martia, Fulminatrix, Rapay 
Sc. See CoxorRT, MAN1iPULUs, &.. 
LEGISLATOR, a law-giver, or peri 
who eſtabliſhes the polity and laws of 4 
ſtate. Such was Moſes, among the 
Jews; Lycurgus, among the Lacedæmo- 
nians, Sc. - 
With vs, the legiſlative power is lodgel 
in the king, lords, and commons afſen- 
bled in parliament. See PARLIAMENT, 
LEGITIMATION, an act whereby ille 
gitimate children are rendered legitimate 
See the article BASTARD. 
LEGUME, legumen, among botaniſts, de 
notes a pericarpium of an oblong com- 
preſſed figure, formed of two values 
joined by a viſible ſuture both on tit 
upper and under parts, and having tit 
ſeeds affixed to the upper limbs of tit 
two valves, in an alternate order. 
LEGUMINOUS, an appellation giver 
al! plants whoſe fruit is a legume, d 
the preceding article, = T1 
LEICESTER, the county-town of L. 
ceſterſhire, ſends two members to p# 
lament; weft long. 1® 5', and north li 
529 40", : | : 
LEIGH,' a market-town thirty-two mil 
ſouth-eaſt of Lancaſter. : 
LEIGHTON BUZZARD, a market: to 
of Bedfordſhire, fi'teen miles ſouth 
Bedford. | In 
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LEM 


teen miles ſouth of Worms. 


LEINSTER, à province of Ireland, the 


capital of which is Dublin. 


LEIPSIC, a rich and populous city of 


Germany, in the circle of Upper Saxony, 
and province of Miſnia : ealt long. 12% 
40', north lat. 51 20“. 


LEITH, a port-town of Scotland, about 


two miles north of Edinburgh, 


LEMBURG, LroyoLis, a city of Po- 


land, and capital of the provence of Red 
Ruſſia: eaſt long. 24, north fat. 49?. 


LEMGOW, a town of Weſtphalia, twenty 


miles norch of Paderborne. 


LEMING, in zoology, the ſhort- tailed 
mus, with the body variegated with black _ 


and tawney, being the ſame with the Nor- 
way-rat, See NORWAY and Mus. 

LEMMA, in mathematics, a propoſition 
which ſerves previouſly to prepare the 
way for the more eaſy apprehenſion of 
the demonſtration of ſome theorem, or 
conſtrudtion of ſome problem. 

LEMNA, DUCKWEED, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the cryptogamia claſs of plants, 
producing diftin& hermaphrodite and fe- 
male flowers ; neither cf which have any 
flower petals : the ſtamina are two ſubu- 
lated filaments; and the fruit is a glo- 
boſe, unilocular capſule, 

LEMNOS, an ifland of the Archipelago, 
ſituated forty miles ſouth- weſt of the en- 
trance of the Helleſpont: eaſt long. 26“, 
north lat. 290. 1 
It is remarkable for producing the bole 
called lemnian earth, which is a good 
aſtringent and vulnerary. See BoLE. 

LEMON, limzn, in botany, a tree compre- 
hended by Linnæus among the citrons. 
See the article CIT Rus. | 
The medicinal virtues of lemons are the 


ſame with thoſe of oranges, only in a { 


greater degree, See ORANGE, 

LEMONADE, a liquor prepared of water, 
ſugar, and Iemon or citron juice: it is 
very cooling and grateful. 


ſhire, twelve miles north of Hereford. 
LEMURIA, a feſtival of the antient Ro- 
mans, ſolemnized on the ninth of May, 
to pacify the manes of the dead, who 
were the lemures or phantoms that came 
in the night to torment the living. The 
chief ceremony of this feſtival was as 
follows: about midnight, the perſon who 
offered it, being baref 
nal, by joining the fingers of his hand 
to his thumb, which he fancied kept off 


the bad ſpirit or phantom: he then waſh- 
vol. III. | : 
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LENIN GEN, a town of Germany, ſeven- 


LEMSTER, a borough-town of Hereford- 


ooted, made a ſig- 


LEN 
ed his hands in ſpring-water, and putting 
black beans into his mouth, threw them 
behind him, uttering theſe words, I de- 
liver myſelf and mine by theſe beans : he 

then made a great noiſe with braſs: kettles 
and pans, defiring the ghoſt nine times 

to depart from his houſe 3 with which 
the ceremony ended. The celebration 
of the lemuria laſted three nights, dur- 
ing which time the temples of the gods 
were ſhut up, and no marriages were al- 

Jowed to be celebrated. 888 

The inſtitution of this feſtival is aſeribed 

to Romulus, who, to rid himſelf of the 

ghoſt of his brother Remus, which was 
perpetually appearing to him, ordained 

a feaſt to pacify it; whence it is likewiſe 

called remuria. 

LENA, a great river of Siberia, running 

north from north lat. 55* to 72%. | 

LENZZ A, Anza, in antiquity, a feſti- 
val of Bacchus, ſurnamed Lenzus from 
Am., i. e. a vine-preſs. Befides the 
uiual ceremonies at feaſts ſacred to this 
god, it was remarkable for poetical con- 
tentions, and tragedies ated. at this 
time. 

LENCICIA, a city of great Poland, ſeventy 
miles weſt of Warſaw, 

LENITIVE MEDICINES, among phyſici- 
ans, thoſe of a mild, ſoftening, and re- 
laxing nature, and deſtitute of all acti- 
mony. | | 

'LENS, in dioptrics, properly fignifies a 

ſmall roundiſh glaſs, of the figure of a 
lentil ; but is extended to any optie glaſs, 
not very thick, which either collects the 

. rays of light into a point, in their paſ- 

ſave through it, or diſperſes them further 
apart, according ta the laws of refrac- 
tion, | 15 
Lenſes have various figures, that is, are 
terminated by various ſurfaces, from 
which they acquire various names. Some 
are plane on one ſide, and convex on the 
other, as that marked A, in plate CLV. 
fig. 3. no 1. others convex on both ſides, 
as B, ibid. both which ate ordinarily 
called convex lenſes: though where we 
| ſpeak accurately, the former is called 
plano-convex. Again, ſome are plane 
on one fide, and concave. on the other, 
as C, ibid. and others are concave on 
both fides, as D, ibid. which are both 
uſually. ranked among the concave lenſes; 
tho* when iiſtingvithed, the former is 
called a plano-concave, Others, again, 
are concave on one fide, and convex on 
the other, as E, ibid. which are called 
convexo - concave, or concavo - convex 
11 K lenſes, 


ay 4 
* 
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For the plane ſurface being directly op- 


HAN 


a leſs ſphere. It is here to be obſerved, 
that in every lens terminated in any of 
the forementioned manners, a right line, 
GH, perpendicular to the two ſurfaces, 


is called the axis of the lens; which 


axis, when both ſurfaces are ſpherical, 
paſſes through both their centers; but if 
one of them be plane, it falls perpendi- 
cularly upon that, and goes through the 
center of the other. 

For convex lenſes, the Jaws of their re- 
fraction, and their effects depending there- 
on, are as follow: 

A ray of light E G (ibid. n 2.) near the 
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lenſes, according as the one or the other 
_ ſurface is more concave, or a portion of 


axis and parallel thereto, ſtriking on the 


plane ſurface of a plano-convex lens, 
directly oppoſne to the luminous body, 
after refraction concurs with the axis in 
the point F; and if C be the center of the 


convexity, C F will be to CL]; that is, the 


diſtance of the center from the point of 
concourſe or focus, will be to the diſ- 


tance of the center from the convex ſur- 


face in the ratio of the refraction. 


poſed to the luminous body, the ray E G 
is perpendicular to A B, and therefore 
will paſs unrefradted to H: thus it ſtrikes 


on AHB ill parallel to the axis; and 


therefore coming out of a denſer medium 
into a rarer, will meet the axis of the 


lens in F, and ſo as that CF will be to 


CL in the ratio cf the fine of the refracted 
angle to the fine of the angle of incli- 
nation, as will be demonſtrated under 
the article REFRACTION, 


If then the refraction be cut of a glaſs- 


lens into air, CF:CL::3: 2, and 
therefore FL=2 CL. that is, parallel 
rays near the axis will concur with it 
at the diſtance of the diameter. Again, 
if the refraction were out of a water- 
Jens, i. e. out of a plano-convex lens 
filled with water, CF: CL:: 4: 3, and 
ther: fore FL=;CL, i. e. parallel rays 
near che axis will concur with it at the 
diſtance of half the diameter. So that 


if a lighted candle be placed in the focus 


of a plano convex lens, that is, in the 
E F, diſtant from the ſurface of the 
ns A LB, by the length of the diameter, 


and from the ſurface of the water lens 


by half the diameter, its rays after re- 


fraction will become. parallel. . See the 
article REFRACT10N, 
If the ray K I (ibid. no 3.) near the 
axis of a plano convex lens, and pa- 
rallel thereto, ſtrike on its convex (ur. 


* 


by virtve of the 


face A H B, after a double refraction it 
will meet the axis in F; fo as that HG 


will be to G C, and G E to F H in the 


ratio of the refraction. | 
For the ray K I, parallel to the axis E G, 
1 refraction in I, will 
tend to the point G, ſo as G H will be to 
GC in the ratio of the fine of the angle 
of inclination to the fine of the refrafted 
angle: therefore by virtue of the ſecond. 
refraction in L, it will concur with the 
axis in F, ſo as GD will be to FD in 
the ratio of the fine of the refracted angle, 
to the fine of the angle of inclination; 
ſa that the ſemidiameter and thickneſs of 
the plano-convex lens, with the ratio of 
refraction, being given, hence ariſes a 
method of determining the focus of pa- 
rallel rays ſtriking on the convex ſurface. 
Hence, if the lens be glaſs, FD=2CH 
—ZHD. So that if two-thirds of the 
thickoeſs of the lens be inconſiderable (as 
in practice it uſually happens) parallel 
rays meet with the axis at the diſtance of 
the diameter from the lens, even when 
they ſtrike on the convex ſurface. 
So that as to the place of the focus, 'tis 
the ſame thing whether the plane ſurface 
or the convex one be turned to a luminary 
of parallel rays z though it appears both 
from experience and trigonometrical cal- 
culation, that there are more rays united 
in a leſs ſpace, if the convex ſurface, 
than if the plane one be tutned towards 
the ſun, If the lens were full of water, 


 FD=;3CH—{HD, Wherefore, if 


HD be inconfiderable, FDS 3 CH; 
or if FH be inconſiderable, FH=z;CH- 
Parallel and near rays, therefore, ate 
united at the diſtanceof half the diameter, 
if the refraction be in water, even when 
the convex ſur face is oppoſed to the Ju 
minous body, Hence alſo ariſes a method 
of determining the focus of parallel rays 
ſtriking on a lens convex on both ſides, 
the two ſemidiameters and the thickneſ 
of the lens being given, Oa theſe prin- 
ciples is founded the ſtructure of re. 
fracting burning. glaſſes; the ſun's light 
and heat being exceedingly augmented in 
the focus of a, lens, whether convex ot 
piano-convex ; fince the rays falling ps. 
rallel to the axis of the lens are reduc 

into a much narrower compaſs, ſo thit 
"tis no wonder they burn ſome bodies, 
melt others, and. produce other extract 


dinary phænomena. 


If a luminous 


body be placed in the 


focus behind a lens, whether plano con- 


vex, or convex on both ſides, or whether 
equally 
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LEN 
ally or unequally, the rays after re- 
| Faction deviſe pig lel. Hence by means 
of a convex lens, or a little glaſs bubble 
full of water, a very intenſe light may be 
projected to a vaſt diſtance. 
And this furniſhes us with the ſtructore 
of a lamp or lantern, to project an in- 
| tenſe light to an immenſe diltance : for 
a lens convex on both ſides, being placed 
oppoſite to a concave mirrour ; if in the 
common focus of both be placed a lighted 
candle or wick; the rays refleQed back 


from the mirrour to the Jens will be pa- 


rallel to each other, and after refra&ion 
will converge, till they arrive at the 
diſtance of the ſemi-diameter, after which 
they will again diverge. But the candle 
being likewiſe in the focus of the Jens, 
the rays it throws on the lens will be pa- 
rallel: and therefore a very intenſe light, 
meeting with another equally intenſe, at 
the diſtance of the diameter from the 
lens, the light will be ſurprizing ; and 
tho' it afterwards decreaſe, yet the pa- 
ralle] and diverging rays going a long 
way together, it will be very great at a 
very great diſtance. Lanterns of this 
kind are of conſiderable ſervice in the 
night-time to diſcover remote objects, 
and are uſed with ſucceſs by fowlers 
and fiſhermen, to gather their prey to- 
gether, in order to take them, 

If the luminous body, placed in the focus, 


be of a large extent, the rays flowing 


from points ſenſibly diſtant from eac 
other, cannot be parallel; but will con- 
ſtitute ſeveral trains, or pencils of rays, 
arallel to each other. 
he images of objects, oppoſed in any 
manner to a convex lens, are exhibited 
invertedly in its focus, Hence, if a paper 
be applied to a convex lens (eſpecially in 
> a dark room) at the diſtance of its focus, 
the images of objects ſhining upon it will 
be repreſented diſtinctly, and in their na- 
tural colours, thereon: nor is the focus 
of the ſun's rays any thing elſe, in ef- 
keft, but the image of the ſun, Hence, 
in ſolar eclipſes, the ſun's image, eclip- 
ſed as it is, may be burned by a large 
lens on a board, Cc. a very entertaining 
hænomenon. =; | 
lence allo, if a convex lens of any 
kind be expoſed both to nearer and 
remoter objects, and a paper at the ſame 
time applied, ſo as to receive the images 
of objects diſtindly, the diſtance of the 
focus from the lens, and thence the di- 


— of the convexity, may be deter- 
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LEN 
If a concave mirror be ſo placed, as that 
an inverted image formed by refraction 
through a lens be found between the 
center and the focus, or even beyond 
the center, it will again be inverted by 


reflection, and ſo appear exe; in the 


firſt caſe beyond the center, and in the 
latter between the center and the focus, 
On thele principles is built the camera 
obſcura. The diameter of the image of 
an object delineated beyond a convex 
lens, is to the object itſelf in the ratio of 
the diſtance of the image, to that of the 
object. | 

Since then the image of a remoter object 


is leſs diſtant from the lens than that of 


the nearer, the image of the more re- 
mote will be leſs than that of the nearer, 
And becauſe the diſtance of the image 
from the lens is greater, if the lens be 
a ſegment of a greater ſphere than of a 
leſs, the image will likewiſe be greater in 
the former caſe than in the latter. The 
image therefore will be of ſuch a mag- 
nitude, as it would be of, were the ob- 
je& to ſhine into a dark room through 
a little hole upon a wall, at the ſame 


_ diſtance from the hole, at which the 


focus is from the lens. When an object 
is leſs diſtant from a lens than the focus 
of parallel rays, the diſtance of the 
image is greater than that of the object; 
otherwiſe the diſtance of the image is 


leſs than that of the object: in the for- 


mer caſe, therefore, the image is greater 
than the object, in the latter leſs, If 
the images be made greater than the ob- 


jects, they will not appear diſtinctly 3 


cauſe in that caſe there are fewer rays 
which meet after refraction in the ſame 
point: whence it happens, that rays pro- 
ceeding from different points of an ob- 
jeR, terminate in the | wo int of an 
image, which is the cauſe of confuſion. 
Hence it appears, that the ſame aperture 
of a lens may not be admitted in every 
caſe, if we would keep off the rays 
which produce confuſion, However, 


though the image is then moſt diftin, 


when no rays are admitted, but thoſe 
near the axis, yet for want of rays the 
image is apt to he dim. If the eye be 
placed in the focus of a convex lens, an 
object viewed thro* it appears erect and 
enlarged, in the ratio of the diſtance of 
the obje& from the eye, to that of the 
eye from the lens, if it be near; but in- 
finitely, if remote. 
For concave lenſes, their laws are aas 
follow : 


hs... | 11 


LEN 
If parallel rays ſtrike on a plano-con- 
cave lens K L. (ibid. no 4.) and FC be 
to F B in the ratio of the refraction, the 
rays will diverge from the axis, and che 
point of divergency or diſperſion, called 
- the virtual focus, will be F. For the 
ray HI, parallel to the axis, is perpen- 
dicular to K L. and will therefore pals 
unrefracted to T. Wherefore F C being 
to F B in the ratio of refraction, F will 
be the virtval focus, See Focus. 

If then the lens be glaſs, F B=2BC; i. e. 
the virtual focus F will be diſtant from 
the lens K L a diameter and a halt zBC. 
If the ray AE, (ibid. no 5.) parallel 
to the axis FP, ſtrike on a lens concave 
on both ſides; and both F C be to FB, 


and IP to PH in the ratio of refradtion; 


and FP: PH: FB: BG; G will be 
the point of diſperſion, or the virtual 
focus. If therefore the refraction be in a 
glaſs-lene, the ſums of the ſemidiameters 
CB and HI, will be to-the diameter of 
the concavity of either, 2 HI; as the 
ſemidiameter of the other, CB, to the 
diſtance of the viriual focus from the 
lens BG. Hence the ſun's rays ſtoking 
on a concave lens, their light after re- 
fraction will be conſiderably weakened ; 
ſo that che effect of concave lenſes, is op- 
pokie to that of convex ones, | 

Lafily, an object viewed thto' a concave 
lens appears ere, and diminiſhed in a 
ratio compounded of the ratios of the 
ſpace in the axis, between the point of 
incidence and the point to which an 
oblique ray ſhould paſs without refrac- 


tion, to the ſpace of the axis between the 


eye and the midile of the object; and 
the ſpace in the ſame axis between the 
eye end the poirt of incidence, to the 
ſpace between the middle of the obje& 
and the point the oblique ray would paſs 
to without refration, 

Though the properties of lenſes have heen 
conſidered here principally with regard 
to rays falling near the axis, and parallel 
thereto ; yet the reaſoning will be eaſily 


transferred to rays more remote from the | 
axis, and falling in avy direction. Thus 


we may ſay univerſally, that in a con- 


vex lens all parallel rays become con- 


verging, and concur in a focus; that 
diverging rays either become leſs diverg- 
ing, or run parallel, or converge ; and 
that converging rays, converge the more: 


all which alterations are more ſenſihle 


in oblique rays than in perpendicular 
ones, by reaſon the angles of incidence 
in that caſe are greater, 
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as exceed that diameter called lenticular 


LENS is alſo a town of the french Nether- 


LENT, a ſolemn time of faſting in the 
chriſtian church, obſerved as a time of 


of the proteſtant communion, mainiain, 


LEN 
In concave lenſes all parallel rays become 
diverging; diverging rays diverge more; 
converging rays either converge. leſs, or 
become parallel, or go out diverging ; 
all which things hold of oblique, as well 
as direct rays, but more ſenſibly in the 
firſt, 
A lens, one of whoſe ſurfaces is convex, 
and the other concave is called a meniſcus, 
Some confine lenſes within the diameter 
of five or fix lines, and will have ſuch 


glefles. 
Lenſes are diſtinguiſhed with regard to 
their preparation, into ground and blown, 
Blown lenſes are little globules of glas 
melted in the flame of a lamp or taper; 
but the figure of theſe is ſeldom exact; 
beſides that the ſmoke of the lamp cleaves 
to the ſurface in melting: on both which 
accounts, they come ſhort of the clezrnels 
of thoſe which are ground. See the ar- 
ticles GRINDING and POLISHING, 
For the method of determining the foci 
of different lenſes, ſee Focus. 


lands, eight miles north of Arras. 


humiliation before Eaſter, the great feſti- 
val of our Saviour's reſurrection. 
Thoſe of the romiſh church, and ſome 


that it was always a faſt of forty days, 
and as ſuch, of apoſtolical inſtitution. 
Others think it was only of eccleſiaſtical 
inſtitution, and that it was variouſly ob- 
ſerved in different churches, and grew by 
degrees from a faſt of forty hours, to 4 
faſt of forty days, This is the ſentiment 
of Morton, biſhop Taylor, du Moulin, 
DailleE, and others. 1 Jets 
If this faſt was of apoſtolical inſtitution, 
it is (ſcarce accountable how ſuch a vi- 
riety in point of time ſhould happen i 
the obſervation of it; ſome churches 
keeping it only three weeks, ſome #1, 
ſome ſeven, and yet none of them hit- 
ing upon the preciſe number of forty 
days. It is obſervable however, that the! 
all agreed in calling this faſt quadra- 
eſimal, and aſhgned different reatons 
ber it; and that Aſh- wedneſday, and the 
other three days were not added by the 
romilh church to the beginning of leni, 
till the ſeventh or eighth century. Tb 
manner of obſerving lent among tho!e 
who were piouſly diſpoſed, was to ab- 
ſtain from food till evening, their 0” 
refieſhment was a ſupper, and then " 
| Wiz 
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1 
oj any other food, provided it was uſed with 
or ſobriety and moderation. 
” Lent was thought the proper time for ex- 
ell erciſing, more abundantly, every ſpecies 
he of charity. Thus what they ſpared from 
their own bodies by abridging them of a 
x, meal, was uſually given to the poor: 
us, they employed their vacant hours in vi- 
ter ſiting the fick, and thoſe that were in 
ach priſon, in entertaining ſtrangers, and 
lar reconciling differences. The imperial 
laws forbad all proſecution of men in 
| to criminal actions, that might bring them 
vn. to corporal puniſhment and torture, dur- 
lals ing the whole ſeaſon, "This was a time 
er; of more than ordinary ſtrictneſs and de- 
ct; votion, and therefore in many of the 
aves great churches they had religious aſſem- 
hich blies for prayer and preaching every day. 
nels All public games and ſtage-plays were 
> Aſs prohibited at this ſeaſon; as alſo the 
celebration of all feftivals, birth-days, 
foci and marriages, as unſuitable to the pre- 
ſent occaſion, | 
her- The chriſtians of the greek - church ob- 
ſerve four lents : the firſt commences on 
1 the the fifteenth of November, or forty days 
e of before Chriſtmas; the ſecond 18 the 
teſti- ſame with our lent : the third begins the 
week after Whitfuntide, and continues 
ſome till the feſtival of St, Peter and St. Paul : 
Main, and the fourth commences on the firſt of 
days, Auguſt, and laſts no longer than till the 
ution. fifteenth, Thele lents are obſerved with 
aſtical great ſtriftneſs and auſterity; but on 
ly ob- Saturdays and Sundays they indulge 
ew by themſelves in drinking wine and uſing 
to 4 01], which are prohibited on other days. 
timent ENTISCUS, the LENTISK-TREE, in 
oulin, botany, belongs to the ſame genus with 
the piſtachia, See P13TACHIA., 
ution, Lentiſk wood is eſteemed aſtringent and 
FRY balſamic, and accordingly recommended 
den in io the fluor albus and gonorrhœa. See 
urches FLUOR ALBUS and GONORRHOEA, 
ne fi, EO, the L1ON, in zoology. See LION. 
m hit- £0, in aſtronomy, one of the twelve 
f forty ſigns of the zodiac, the fifth in order; 
zat they containing, according to Ptolemy, thirty- 
uadra two ſtars ; according to Tycho, thirty- 
reatons leven ; and, in the britannic Catalogue, 
and the there are no leſs than ninety-four. 
by the he ſtar called the lion's heart, cor leonie, 
of lent Tegulus, and-baſilicus, is a fixed ſtay of 
The the firſt magnitude. 1 
g thole Leo, a town and biſhop's ſee of Italy, 
to ab- 8 miles north - weſt of Urbino. 
ir on'y OMINSTER, os LEMSTER, Sex the 
theo it unn ER: +> 249; #54 oe. 7 
was „ ; 
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was indifferent whether it was fleſh or LEON, the capital of the province of Leon, 


LEP 
in Spain, ſituated on the river Eſla: 
weſt lon, 6* 57, north lat. 439. 

Los is alſo the capital of the province of 
Nicaragua, in Mexico, ſituated at the weſt 
end of the Lake Nicaragua: weſt long. 
91, north lat. 11 300. 

St. LEONARD, a town of France, in the 

province of Guiennes, and territory of 

1 Limoſin : eaſt long. 1 45, north lat. 

5 go". 

St. LEONBART, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of Auſtria, and" duchy of 
Carinthia: eaſt long. x5?, north lat. 4.7%. 

LEONINE vERsEs, ſuch as me at every 
hemiſtich, the middle ſyllable of each 

verſe correſponding to the laſt one. 

LEONTICE, in botany, a genus of the 
hexandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of fix oval petals; 
and the fruit is a large, globoſe, anu- 
lated and unilocular capſule, contain- 
ing a few ſeeds of the ſame figure. 

LEON TINI, a town of Sicily, twenty 

miles north-weſt of Syracuſe. 

LEONTODON, DANDEL10N, in botany, 
a genus of the (yngenefia-polygamia claſs 
of plants, the compound flower of which 
is imbricated and uniform; and the 
partial ones, monopetalous and Jigulated : 
the ſtamina are five ſcarcely diſcernible 
capillary filaments: the ſeed, which is 
ſolitary, is contained in the cup of each 

partial flower, or corollula. 

Dandelion is ſaid to have much the ſame 
virtues with endive. See ENDIVE. 

LEONURUS, L10N's TAIL, in botany, 
a genus cf the didynamia gymnoſpermia 
claſs of plants, the flower of which is 
monopetalous and ringent; and its ſeeds, 
which are four in number, are contained 
in the bottom of the cup. | g 

LEOPARD, a beaſt of prey, with the 
ſpots on the upper part of the body 
ound, and the lower ones virgated. It 

is a very nimble, as well as fierce animal, 
ſo that ſcarce any thing eſcapes it, 
Authors call the male pardus, and the 
female panthera. : 

LEOPARD's BANE, doronicum, in botany. 

See the article DORON1ICUM. | 
LEOPOLSTAT, a city of Upper Hun- 
gary, ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria x, 

eaſt long. 189 6', north lat. 48 5 %. 


 LEPANTO, a port-town of european 


- Turky, eighty miles weſt of the iſthmus 
of Corinth; whence the gulph of Le- 
panto takes its name. ' 

LEPASTRUM, in naturalhiſtory, a genus 

of ſelenitz, compoſed of plates diſpoſed 
3 n kd to yy in 
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in the form of a radiated ftar. See the 
article SELENIT.Z. 


LEPIDIUM, D1TTANDER, in botany, a 


genus of the tetradynamia · ſiliculoſa claſs 
of plants, with a tetrapetalous cruciform 


flower : the ſtamina are fix ſubulated 
filaments z and the fruit is a compreſſed 


bilocular pod. 


LEPIDOPTERA, in zoology, an order 


of inſets, with four wings, which are 
covered with imbricated ſquamulz : add 
to this, that the mouth is commonly 
ſpiral, 
Under this order are comprehended the 
butterflies, and phalenæ, or moths. 
LEPIUM, in natural hiſtory, a genus of 
foſſils of the harder gypſum, compoſed 
of very ſmall particles, and of a leſs glit- 
tering hue. See the article GyPs UM. _ 


There is only one ſpecies of this genus, 


being one of the leaſt valuable and moſt 
impure of the claſs of gypſums. It is of 
an extremely rude, irregular, coarſe and 
unequal ſtructure; a little ſoft to the 
touch, of a very dull appearance, and 
of different degrees of a greyiſh white. 
It is burnt in plaiſter for the coarſer 
works; it calcines very flowly and un- 
equally, and makes but a very coarſe 
and ordinary plaiſter, 

LEPROSO AMOVENDO, an antient writ 
for removing a perſon infected with the 
leproſy, who forced himſelf into the com- 
pany of his neighbours, either ina church, 
or at ſome public meeting. 

LEPROSY, lepra, a foul cutaneous diſeaſe, 
appearing in dry, white, thin, ſcurfy 
ſcabs, either on the whole body, or 

only ſome part of it, and uſually at- 
tended with a violent itching and other 

ains. 
he leproſy is ſaid to he of two kinds, 
that of the Arabians, called elephantiafis, 
from the roughneſs, inequalities, and tu- 
bercles of the ſkin, reſembling that of an 
elephant; and that of the Greeks, called 
impetigo. See ELEPHANTIASIS. 
Lueretius ſuppoſed the elephantiaſis to be 
generated in Egypt. and no where elle ; 
but if the leproſy of the jews is the ſame 
as that of the negroes, which is highly 
probable; then it may be affirmed, that 
it is endemical to the ſouthern and inland 
parts of Africa, That it was contagious 
all hiſtories ſacred and prophane agree, 
Pliny acquaints us, that it did not invade 


Italy till the time of Pompey the Great, 


and that it was brought from Egypt, 


and is peculiar to that kingdom. Some 


have thought that the leproſy of the 
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bones themſelves do not eſcape : after. 
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Arabians, or more properly of the Afr. 
cans, was the parent of the lues venere: 
however that be, it is certain, that fine: 
the pox has been curable, the elephar. 
tiaſis ſeems to have diſappeared, and the 
leproſy of the Greeks has been much leſ 
frequent than before. 
Pliny informs vs, that the firft appexr. 
ance of the elephantiaſis is in the face, 
particularly a ſmall ſpeck appears on the 
noſe or noſtril, and as the diſeaſe in. 
creaſes, the whole body is full of ſpon 
of various colours; the ſkin is thick in 
one place, and thin in another; hard and 
rough with ſcabs, In proceſs of time, th 
ſkin turns black, and eats away the 
fleſh to the very bones; then the body, 
Celſus obſerves, falls away, the mouth 
legs and feet ſwell, and the fingers and 
toes are hid with a ſwelling ; even the 


wards a fever ariſes, to which the patient 
falls an eaſy victim. | 

This leproſy has made great progreſs d 
late years in Barbadoes, not only amony 
the negroes, but the white inhabitani, 
Towne ſays, that at firſt there appear 
ſpots of a brown copper-colour, diſperſe 
over ſeveral parts of the face, but eſpe 
cially on the noſe, without any un- 
eaſineſs or ſenſe of pain at the begin 
ning : theſe ſpread by flow degrees, til 
a great part of the body is covered will 
them. 

There is another diſeaſe which Town 
falſely calls the elephantiaſis, which gt 
nerally happens after long illneſs, acut 
fevers, obflinate intermittents, or oth 
tedious diſtempers ; the vitiated humoun 
generally ſubſiding into one leg, ſons 
times into both, imitating an anaſard, 
As the leg becomes more tumified, tit 
veins are Faended with various ſwelling 
from the knee to the toes: then the ſk Dart 
begins to grow rugged and unequa), is 
wider and lc compages are e. ea 
larged, and a ſcaly ſubſtance with a fat 
of chaps and fiſſures in the interſtices a 
pear on the ſurface : theſe ſeeming (cal = 
do not dry up, but are protruded fc 
ward, and ſtretched in their dimenk 
till the leg is enlarged to an enormo 


8 bulk. . i þ ng, 
Hoffman thinks the ſeat of theſe diſcales en. 
in the ſkin, but chiefly the fatty membran nen 


thereof, where the fomes of the inp 
and corrupt matter chiefly reſides ; in 
much that by corroding, pricking, ati 
inflaming the nervous fibril} of the k% 
various kinds of puſtles are generat Ni 
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This diſeaſe is hereditary and infectious; 


it may be caught by the ſaliva of a 
rofl if 4 ſound — drinks after him, 


| by touch, by lying in the ſame bed, and 
phan. by coition. ? 
id the inveterate leproſy was judged to be 


An 
abſolutely incurable ; but Artzus ſays, 
when the diſeaſe is new and recent, there 


pear Mare great hopes of a cure. What he and 
face, Celſus preſcribe in order to the cure is 
on tht not worth repeating ; for if any medi- 
ſe it- cines will do, they muſt be of the her- 
f ſpon culean kind. Authors are exceſſive in 
ick i the praiſe of viper's fleſh, which Hoffman 
d and judges to be quite inſignificant. Joel ad- 
Ve, the Wiſes bleeding, and purging with twelve 
ay the grains of the extract of black hellebore, 
body, or three grains of the glaſs of antimony, 


in conſerve of roſes : but the vitrum ce- 
ratum is more ſafe, and may be given in 
a larger doſe, Towne confeſſes, that 
he antimonial preparations yielded moſt 
relief in Barbadoes, but he could not ſay 
that they perfected the cure, On the 
dther hand, mercury.exaſperated the diſ- 
emper, irritated the ulcers, and made 
them ſpread the faſter. 

he impetigo or leproſy of the Greeks, 


among 
bitants, 
appear 


iſperſe begins with red pimples or puſtles break- | 
ut eſpe ng out in various parts of the body; 
ny un. 


ſometimes they appear ſingle, ſometimes 
a great number ariſe together, eſpecially 
dn the arms and legs, As the diſeaſe in- 
reaſes, freſh pimples ariſe, which join- 
ing the former, make a fort of cluſter, 


begin- 
ees, til 
red will 


Town all which enlarge their borders, and 
hich ge pread in an orbicular form. This leproſy, 
ls, ac ccording to Turner, breaks out firſt in 
or otl" he elbows and knees, but ſoon ſpreads 
humour arther, and gradually ſhews itſelf over 
„ ſome Il the body. The cauſes and ſeat of this 


anaſarch 


* liſeaſe are ſaid to be the ſame as the for- 
fied, 


er. Willis blames all dried and ſalted 


ſwelling eats, eſpecially hog's fleſh, and fiſh, 
| the li ticularly ſhell-fiſh 3, becauſe the poor 
_ people in Cornwal inhabiting near the 
es are e. 


ea-coaſt, were formerly much ſubje& to 


ih a fu eprous diſeaſes, and had many hoſpitals 
tices ap rected on that account. ; | 
ways n the method of cure, ſays Hoffman, 

ed fot 


ve ſhould endeavour to diſcharge out of 
be body the maſs of corrupt glutinous 
nd acrid humours, by ſufficient bleed- 
ng, and abſtinence, by purges, as well 
zentle as draſtic, then by proper ali- 


dimenkd 
enormoꝶ 


diſeaſes) 


membn nent, and a good regimen, promote the 
he inf zeneration of wholeſome juices z and 
des 3 mn kewiſe by external, deterſive, conſoli- 
king) ts rang and drying remedies, to free the 
f the 4 part from pain, tumours, itching, and 
Nerate%s I 


} 
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ulcers. The -purges may conſiſt of the 
root and the reſin of jalap, the extra& 
of black bellebore, elaterium mixt with 
calomel, or ethiops-mineral, and gum 
ammoniac. Among thoſe things which 
ſtimulate the parts to an excretory motion, 
and more powerfully melt down the te- 
nacious humours, the wood and bark of 

| Parry exceed all others: the moſt con- 
derable beſides theſe, are the tartarized 
and acrid tincture of antimogy, ſulphur of 
antiĩimony, einnabar, and if a venereal taint * 
is ſuſpected, a decoction of crude antimo- 
ny ; which medicines in a convenient doſe 
in the morning, with purifying decoctions 
drank in bed, afford great relief, But if 

_ theſe fail, recourſe muſt be had to mer- 
cury, which ſome, after extinction, mix 
with flowers of ſulphur and camphire, 
and rub it on the joints to promote a ſa- 
livation- Others more properly give 
mercurius dulcis, with double the quan- 
tity of crab's-eyes, and calx of antimony, 
riſing gradually from three or four grains, 
to a ſcruple, in order to ſalivate with 
proper precautions. See SALLIVATION, 
LEPTODECORHOMBES, in natural hiſ- 
tory, a genus of foſſils of the order of the 
ſelenitz z conſiſting of ten planes, each 
ſo nearly equal to that cppoſite to it as 
very much to approach to a decahedral 
parallelopiped, though never truly or 
regularly ſo. Two of the planes in this 
genus, which may properly enough be 
called the top and bottom are ever broader 
and flatter than the reſt, and theſe, tho? 
not regularly equal, uſually anſwer one 
another very nearly, as alſo do the other 
eight in two ſets of fours. There are 
four ſhorter planes meeting in ſomewhat 
acute angles, two and two, from the 
ends, or two ſhorter edges of the two 
flat and broad rhomboidal planes, call- 
ed the top and bottom; and four long- 
er meeting in more obtuſe angles from 
the ſides, or longer edges of the ſame 
rhomboidal planes. As the broader and 
flatter planes, or the top and bottom, in 
this genus are not regularly equal to 
each other, ſo neither are the eight nar- 
rower to their oppoſites, but there are 
uſually differences both in their angles, 
and in the breadth of them, See the ar- 
ticle SELENIT Z. | ; 
Of this genus there are only five known 
ſpecies. 1, A thin, fine, pellucid, and 
Nender ſtreaked one, with tranſverſe ſtriæ, 
found in conſiderable quantities in the 
ſtrata of clay in moſt parts of England, 
particularly near Heddington in _—_ 

; . e. 


LES 


ſhire. 2. A thin, dull-looking, opake, 


and ſlender ftreaked one, more fcartre LESSINES, a town of the Auftrian Ne. 


_ therlands, fourteen miles notth of Mom. 
ly in Leiceſterſhire and Staffordſhire. LESSONS, among eccleſiaſtical writer, 


than the former, and found principal- 


3. A thin fine ſtreaked one, with longi- 
tudinal ftriz, found in the clay-pits at 
Richmond, and generally lying at great 
depths. This has often on its top and 


bottom a very elegant ſmaller rhomboide, 


deſcribed by four regular lines. 4. A 
_— kind with thick tranſverſe ſtriæ, - 

and a ſcabrous ſurface, very common in 
Leiceſterſhire and Yorkſhire, And, 5. 
a very ſhort kind, with thick plates, 
common in the clay-pits of Northampton - 
ſhire and Yorkſhire. h 

LEPTOPOLYGINGLIMI, in natural 
hiſtory, a name which Dr, Hill gives to 
a genus of foſſil- nells, diflinguiſhed by 
a number of minute teeth at the cardo ; 
whereof we find great numbers at Har- 

wich- eliff, and in the marle- pits of Suſſex, 

LEPTURA, in zoology, a genus of wing- 
ed inſefts, the antennae whereof are ob- 
long, ſlender and ſetaceous, the exterior 

* wings are truncated at their extremity, 

and the thorax is of a fubcylindric figure. 
See the article INSECTS, 

LEPUS, the HARE, in zoology. See HaRE. 

Leyevs, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the 
ſouthern hemiſphere ; comprehending 12 

"ſtars, according to Prolemy; 13, ac- 

cording to Tycho; and 19, in the Bri- 

tannic Catalogue. 

LERIA, a city and biſhop's ſee of Portu- 

latitude 399 300. 

LERIDA, a city and bifhop's ſee of Cata- 

lonia, in Spain: eaſt longitude 5*, north 
latitude 41* 200. 

LERINS, two iſlands on the coaſt of Pro- 
vince, five or fix miles ſouth of Antibes, 
called St, Margaret and St, Honorat, 

LERNEA, the SEA-HARE, in zoology, a. 
ſea · inſett of the order of the gymnar- 
thria, the body of which is of an oblong 
cylindric figure, and is perforated in the 
forehead ; the tentacula reſemble ears. 
See the article GYMNARTHRIA., 

LE ROY LE vor, the king's aſſent to 
public bills. See the articles BILL, STA» 
TUTE, and PARLIAMENT. 

LESBOS, or METELiN, an iſland of the 
Archipelago, ſixty miles north-weſt of 

| _—_— Its chief town is Caſtro, 

LESC AR, a city and biſhop's. ſte of 

France, forty miles eaſt of Bayonne, 


LESK ARD, a borough-town of Cornwal, LESSOR, and LESssEE, in law. See LE4 
'Hiteen miles welt of Launceſton, which LESTWITHIEL, a borovgh-tov" 
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al: weft longitude 97 15 and noi th 


leſſon on ordinary days, ſhe directs, u 


— 
4 
hy a N 
— 


LES 


ſends two members to liament, 


portions , of the holy ſcriptures, read it 
chriſtian churches, at the time of divine 
ſervice. | | 
In the antient church, reading the ſcripf 
tures was one part of the ſervice of the 
catechamens, at which alt perſons wer 
allowed to be preſent, in order to obtain 
in ſtruction. | : 

The church of England, in the choices 
leſſons, proceeds as follows: for the fi 


begin at the beginning of the year wit 
Geneſis, and ſo continue on, till t 
books of the Old Teftament are re 
over, only omitting the Chronicles, whid 
are for the moſt part the ſame with th 


books of Samuel and Kings, and othe in 
N chapters in other books, either tic 
cauſe they contain names of perfor ob 
places, or other matters leſs profitable ne 
ordinary readers. th. 
The courſe of the firſt leſſons for Sundi P 
is regulated after a different mann de 
From Advent to Septuageſima- Sundy a 
ſome particular chapters of Iſaiah are y th 
pointed to be read, becaufe that bod 80 
contains the cleareſt prophecies concen A 
ing Chriſt, Upon Septuageſima Sund att 
Geneſis is begun, becauſe that bo to! 
which treats of the fall of man, and ti by 

ſevere judgment of God infficted on i A 
world for fin, beſt ſuits with a timet qu 
repentance and mortification. After ſo 
neſis, follow chapters out of the bod wi 
of the Old Teſtament, as they lie wh 
order; only on feſtival Sundays, ſuch lin 
Eaſter, Whitſunday, &c: the particu Ti 
hiſtory relating to that day is appoint of 
to be read; and on the Saints-days, ! Jen 
church appoints leſſons out of the mo tr 
books, ſuch as Proverbs, Eccleſilt flu 
Eccleſiaſticus, &c, as containing ext ob 
lent inſtructions for the conduct of lif is, 
As to the ſecond leſſons, the church 6 blo 
ſerves the ſame courſe both on Sund the 
and week days: reading the goſpels old 
Acts of the Apoſtles in the mom the 
and the epiſtles in the evening, in wh 
order they ſtand in the New Teſtames rie, 
excepting on ſaints-days and holy-0! fon 
| when ſuch leſſons ace appointed, 38 ell wh 
explain the myſtery, relate the hiſt hey 
or apply the example to us. a 
E 

fou 

Cott \ 


. Ws q 
ee ited Toith-weft 
Fferids two members 


@ornwhl, 
of Launteſtom Whieh 


nd reyes 

ons, ET Fail, u Word ef corimand ft ex; to 
ters, put out a ail when the yard is aloft; and 
d in the fail is w eme or fall down from the 


yard 3 bot, in ſtrictneſo, is only applied 
to the mam and fore · cburſes, when their 


wherein ſuch à profound drowfinefs or 
feepineſs attends "the patient, that he 


ice he remains ſtupid, without ſenſe or ine- 
ie fir moty, and preſently ſinks again into his 
As, 1 former ſleep. The lethargy has ſome 
r wit affinity to the #popltxy ind palſy, and 


orders, there is ſometimes a fever, and 
ſometimes none. The immediate ciuſe 
of them is a very langnid and diminiſhed 


d othe influx of the animal ſpirits from the cor- 
, eithe tical part of the brain into the medulla 
zerſon oblongata, and from thetice into the 
table nerves deftined for fenſe and mation. See 


the article APOPLEXY, 

There are ſever! kinds of theſe diſor- 
ders, but the prineipal ate a coma vigil, 
a coma ſomnolentum, a carus, and a le- 
thargy. See CoaMa vici, Coma 
;SOMNOLENTUM, and CARus. 

A lethargy then, properly fo called, is 


| are I 
at bod 
concen 


- Sunda attended with a fever, which is a ſymp- 
at bod tom thereof, and is chiefly difcovered 
and i by the frequeney of the pulſe, whereas 
2d on a carus is often a ſymptom or conſe- 
a timet quence of a fever. It does not invade 
Ifter ſo ſuddenly as an apoplexy. It is never 
the boch without danger, but that is the worſt 
ey lie which is attended with a tremor of the 
s, ſuch Hhmbs, and a cold ſweat of the face. 
particu The cauſes of a lethargy are the fame as 
appoint of 2 coma ſomnolentum, but more vio-+ 
days, ü lent, The cauſe proceeds from an ob- 
the mo ſtruckion of the paſſage of the nervous 
ccleſiaf fluid, from the cortical part to the medulla 
ing ex oblongata, as was already obſerved : ſuch 
Q of lift is, 7. Too great a relaxation of the 
church 6 blood- veſſels in the brain, which retards 
n Sund the circulation, and happens to plethoric 
zoſpels old men. 2. A difficult circulation of 
| mori the blood through the head, eſpecially 
ng, in when thick and impure: hence pletho- 
Teſtames rie, ſcorbutie and hypochondriac per- 
holy-0 lons, are frequently drowſy, eſpecially 
d, aseil when there are ſpaſms in the abdomen : 


he hiſt hence children troubled with worms are 


lizepy, herauſe the blood is forced too 


See LEM Cy to aging hence the pro- 
b-toun wand lleep of plethoric perſont, when - 
Con Vor. III. N . 
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ETHARGY, in medicine, à diſeaſe 


can be ſearce awaked, and, if àwaked 


often attends them, In theſe fleepy diſ- 


_ 


LET 


intoxicated, may beucedubtedFor, which 
When cauſed by excels of ſpirituous li- 


guts is bteb fatal. 3. An exceſſive 
- tolfeRtion of ſerum in the brain, and its 


membra pes, and zn extrhvaſation thereof; 
the ſöppreſfſon bf the running of the ears, 
a cya and vuicers. will wh alethirgy, 
bor coltk ſomnotentum, and either of them 
1 follows a ſuppreſſion of 
Urine... - , ; : 

Among the remote caves of theſe di- 
ſeaſet may be reckoned a cacochymicy 
cacieAic, And ſcorbutic habit of body; a 
age froth grief, tedious diſeaſes, great 
loſs of blood, abuſe of intoxicating li- 
qubfs, frequent ſurfeits, breathing a Kate 
vapid air, a moiſt cloudy ſeaſon, welterly 
Winds, tht wirtter-ſeaſoh, and in abule . 
of tobacco: likewiſe a ſuppreſſion of the 
hzmorrtibids, menſes, or any uſual hæ- 
morrh3ge, or ary cuſtomary evacuation, 
too long an abſente of the gout, and the 

like, will occaſion thele diſorders. 

In the cure of theſe diſeaſes, favs Hoff- 
mem, tliree intentions ſhould chiefly be 
regarded: 1. To raiſe the patient * 
leep. 2. To rembve the difficulty of cir- 
culation, and the ſtagnation or extra vaſa- 
tion of the blood or ſerum in the head. 
3. To reflore the ſtrength of the mem- 
branes and veſſels of the brain. Thoſe 
remedies are efficacious, in the firſt caſe, 
Which act on the nervous parts, by in- 
ducinga tremulous and oſcillatory motion 
throwgh the whole nervous ſyſtem z3 ſuch 
as powerful acids mixed with tinfture of 
aſtor, Oc. volatile ſalts, fetid things, as 
galbanum, burnt partridges feathers, cold 
water thrown on the head, cataplaſms 
made with vinegar, rue, bay leaves, tops 
of ſavory, muſtard-ſeed, cattor, and cam» 
phire, applied to the head, forehead, and 
temples. The ſerous colluvies is derived 
from the head by Rernutatories ; the beſt 
is ten grains of ſalt of white vitriol, diſ- 
ſolved in half an ounce of marjoram- 
water, and drawn up the noſe; bliſters 
on the ſeet and neck; cupping-glaſles, 
either with or without ſcarification;z 
ſtrong frictions on the lower parts ; ſtimu- 
lating clyfters, with the addition of fal 
gem, common ſalt, or the root of ſquills. 

To remove the ſlagnation, and promote 
the circulation, # the veſſels are turgid 
with blood, veneſection is-neceſſary ; then 
gentle.laxatives and nervous medicines 
mixed with diaphoretics. - A powder 
made of ſalt of hartſnorn, ſalt of amber, 
cinnabar of antimony, and bezoar mine- 
ral, has very. great and falutary effects. 
11 Li But 
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But to be more particular: the cure of 
the coma vigil we have given under that 

head, as alſo that of the coma ſamnglen- 
tum ; only it may be farther obſerved, 
that a coma vigil, which accompanies a 
hemiplegia, is of longer continuance 


and that its cure depends on curing the 


rincipal diſorder, In the coma ſomno- 
entum, a red face, turgid with blood, 
indicates bleeding. Volatile ſpirits or 
ſalts ſhould never be applied to the noſe; 
ut when ſJeepineſs proceeds from a cold 
ſerous cauſe, or when an eryſipelas, mi- 
liary, or other eruptive matter is tranſ- 
Jated to the brain, here penetrating acids 
are uſeful, Sternutatories ſhould not be 
uſed in the beginning of the diſorder, if 
the perſon is plethoric, becauſe they occa · 
ſion a great afflux of humours to the head, 
whereby an apoplexy may be occaſioned, 
A. carus, eſpecially the firſt ſpecies of it, 
requires plentiful bleeding, and the pati- 
tient muſt be rouſed by clyſters rendered 


ſtimulating with powder of ſquills; by 


bliſters, by putting diſtilled vinegpr into 

the noſtrils, and by appeaſing the or- 
gaſm of the fluids, with copling fixed 
diaphoretics and acids : the ſecond ſpecies 
requires but little or no aſſiſtance: and 
— third is incurable, eſpecially if bliſters 
de” 


LETHE, in the antient mythology, one 


of the rivers of hell, ſignifying oblivion 
or forgetfulneſs ; its waters having, ac- 
cording to poetical fiction, the peculiar 
uality of making thoſe who drank of 
bon entirely forget every thing that was 
My 
LETRIM, or LEITRIM, a county of Ire- 
land, in the province of Connaught 
bounded by Fermanagh on the north, . by 
Cavan on the eaſt, by Roſcommon on the 
ſouth, and by Sligo on the weſt, 
LETTER, a character uſed to expreſs one 
of the imple ſounds of the voice; ang as 
the different ſimple ſounds are expreſſed 
by different letters, theſe, by being dif- 
ferently compounded, become the viſible 


ſigns or characteis of all the modulations | 


and mix:ures of ſounds uſed to expreſs 
our ideas in a regular language. Thus, 
as by the help of ſpeech, we render our 
ideas audible ; by the aſſiſtance of letters 
we render them viſible, and by their help 
we can wrap up our thcughts, and fend 
them to the moſt diftant paits of the earth, 
and read the tranſaQions of different ages; 
As to the firſt letters, what they were 
vho firſt invented them, and among whay 
p<ople they were fick in uſes there is fil 


1 9 


and noble invention to Abraham; Toſe. 


they can never be entitled to this honour, 


* a great deal of confuſion into the 87 


LET 
room to doubt : Philo attributes this prey 


hus, St. Irenæus, and others, to Enoch 
Bibltander, to Adam; Euſebius, Clemem 
Alexandrinus, Cornelius Agrippa, an 
others, to Moſes; Pomponius Mela, He. 
rodian, Rufus Feſlus, Pliny, Lucan, &. 
to the Phœnicians; St. Cyprian, to $4 
turn; Tacitus, to the Egyptians; ſome, 
to the Ethiopians; and others, to thy 
Chineſe ; but, with reſpect to theſe laſ, 
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ſince all thejr characters are the ſigns oſ 
words, formed without the uſe of letten; 
which renders it impoſſible to read and 
write their language, without a vaſt ex. 
nce of time and trouble; and abſo- 
ately impoſſible to print it by the help 
types, or any other manner by the en: 
graving, or cutting in wood, See the . 
ticle PRINTING, | 
There have alſo been various conjectura 
about the different kinds of letters uſed 
in different languages z thus, . according 
to Crinitus, Moſes invented the heben 
letters; Abraham, the ſyriac and Chal, 
dee; the Phcenicians, thoſe of Attica, 
brought into Greece by Cadmus, ant 
from thence into Italy, by the Pelaſgian;; 
Nicoſtrata, the roman; Iſis, the egyp- 
tian; and Yulfilas, thoſe of the Goths, 
It is probable that the egyptian hierogly: 
phics were the fiſt manner of writing: 
but whether Cadmus and the Phcenician 
learned the uſe of letters from the Egyp- 
tians, or from their neighbours of Jude 
or Samaria, is a queſtion ; for ſince ſamt 
of the books of the Old Teſtament wen 
then written, they are more likely u 
have given them the hint, than the hit 
roglyphics of Egypt. But whereloent 
the Phœnicians learned this art, it is ge. 
perally agreed, that Cadmus, the ſon « 
Agenor, firſt brought letters into Greece 
whence, in following ages, they ſpread 
over the reſt of Europe, 
etters make the firſt part or elements i 
grammar; an aſſemblage of theſe com- 
pole ſyllables and words, and theſe con: 
oſe ſentences. The alphabet of eve 
—— conſiſts of a number of letter 
which ought each to have a different ſound 
figure, and uſe, As the difference of u. 
ticulate ſounds was intended to expſt6 
the different ideas of the mind, fo on 
letter was originally intended to Gigh") 
only one ſound, and not, as at preſen 
to exprels ſometimes one ſound and ſour” 
times another; which practice has brought 
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Ley 2ges, and rendered the learning of the 

— modern tongues much more diffi-ult than 
m 


it would otherwiſe have been. This con- 
fideration; together with the deficiency 
of all the known alphabets, from their 
wanting ſome letters to expreſs certain 
ſounds, has occaſioned ſeveral attempts 
towards an univerſal alphabet, to contain 
an enumeration of all ſuch ſingle ſounds 


a, and 
a, He. 
in, Oe. 
to 8a. 
ſome, 
to the 
eſe laſt, 
1onour, 
ſigns of 
letters; 


See the article ALPHABET. 
Grammarians diſtinguiſh letters into 
yowels, conſonants, mutes, liquids, diph- 


ad and thongs, and characteriſtics. They are 
vaſt er. alſo divided into labial, dental, guttural, 
d abb and palatal, and into capital and ſmall 
: belpch letters. They are alſo denominated from 
e the ſhape and turn of the letters; and in 


writing are diſtinguiſhed into different 


zjeRure hand, italian, &c, and in printing, into 
ers uſed roman, italic, and black letter. The 
ccording term letter, or type, among printers, not 
e bebte only includes the CAPITALS, 5MALL 
ad Chal CAPITALS, and ſmall letters, but all the 
Attic points, figures, and other marks, ca(t 
aus, au and uſed in printing; and alſo the large 
laſgiansz ornamental letters, cut in wood or metal, 
2 which take place of the illumined letters 


uſed in manuſcripts. The letters uſed in 


hierogly: printing are caſt at the ends of ſmall 
writing; pieces of metal, about three quarters of 

1 an inch in length; and the letter being 
e 


not indented, but raiſed, eaſily give the 
impreſſion, when, after being blacked 
with a glutinous ink; paper is cloſely 


of Jude 
ſince ſame 


8 preſſed upon it. See the article TYPE, 
like * A fount of letters includes ſmall letters, 
* tapitals, ſmall capitals, points, figures, 


ſpaces, Sc. but beſides theſe they have 
different kinds of two-lined letters, only 
uſed for titles, and the beginning of books, 
chapters, &c, See the article FounrT, 


it is ge. 
the ſon el 
o Greece 
ey ſpread 


by which one perſon authoriſes another to 


. do ſome lawful act in his ſtead, as to give 
thele co ſeiſin of lands, to receive debts, ſue a 
theſe con third perſon, Ec. 

t of eve! 


The natute of this inftrument is to tranſ- 


- of lettes ter to the perſon to whom it is given, the 
. whole power of the maket, to enable him 
ence 0 p to accompliſh the act intended to be per- 
to wry formed. It is eithet general, or ſpecial 
d, : c - and ſometimes it is made revotablę, which 
| to 1 0 is hen a bare authority is only given; 
at 17 aud ſometimes it is irrevocoble; as Where 
| and r. debts, Sc. ate aſſigned from one perſon 
2 4 to another. It is generally held, that the 


power granted to the attorney muſt be 


813g Kitly purſued; and that where it is 
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or letters, as are uſed in any language. 


hands, as round - text, german- text, round 


ETTER of attorney, in law, is a writing 


LET 
made to three perſons, two cannot en . 
ecute it. In moſt caſes, the power gived 
by a letter of attorney determines upon 
the death of the perſon who gave it; 
No letter of attorney made by any ſea- 
man, Sc. in any ſhip of war, or having 
letters of marque, or by their executors, 
Ec. in order to impower any perſon to 
receive any ſhare of prizes, or bounty- 
money, ſhall be valid, unleſs the ſame be 
made revocable, and for the uſe of ſuch 
| ſeamen, and be ſigned and executed be- 
fore, and atteſted by, the captain and 
one other of the ſigning officers of the. 
' ſhip, or the mayor or chief magiſtrate of 
| ſome corporation. 8 
LETTERS-CLAUSE, or CLOSE LETTERS, 
are oppoſed to letters-patent, becauſe 
they are commonly ſealed up with the 
| king's ſignet or privy-ſeal, while letters - 
patent are left open. | 
LETTERS of credit, among merchants, is 
a letter wrote by a merchant or banker; 
to his correſpondent abroad, requeſtin 
him to credit the bearer as far as a f 
' ſum. See the article CREDIT. 
LETTER of licence, an inſtrument or writ- 
ing granted by a perſon's creditors, al- 
lowing him a certain time for the pay- 
ment of his debts; by which means he 
is enabled to proſecute his bufineſs, with- 
out fearing an arreſt. „ 
LETTER of mart, or marque, a letter grant- 
ed to one of the king's ſubjects, under the 
privy ſeal, impowering him to make re- 
ex for what was formerly taken from 
im by the ſubjects of another ſtate; 
contrary to the law of mart, See the 
article Naser. | Ry 
Monitory LE*TERS. See MONITORY., 
LETTERS-PATENT, or OVERT, are writ 
ings ſealed with the great ſeal of England; 
- ſo called, becauſe they ate open with the 
ſeal affixed to them. 'Theſe are granted 
to authoriſe a man, to do, or enjoy, 
| what cf hitnſelf he could not do, See 
the article PATENT. | | 
Pacific LETTERS, liter p̃aciſicæ, in chutchs 
- hiſtory, teſtimonial letters given by the 
biſhop, or chorepiſcopus, to their prieſts; 
when they had occaſion to travel abroad; 
certifying that the bearer was a catholic, 
and in communion with the church, + 
Paſchal LETTER, a letter written by the 
pope to all metropolitans, to inform them 
on what day eaſter was to be cele- 
brated; | 
LETTERE, a town of Italy, in the king- 
dom of Naples' and hither Principate, 
fitvated on the gulph of Naples: eaſt 
11 L 2 | lopgi- 


L 
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gitude 15, and north lat. 49% 48“ 
Eber. ladtuca, in 8 of 
the ſyngeneſia-polygamia-zqualis,claſs of 
lants, the compound flower of high 


n imbricated and uniform, with num- 
bers of equal hermaphrodite- corgllyle 


rolla is monopetalous, ligulated, trun- 


eated, and quadrror quis quedentated ; it 
has no, pericarpium; the cup is conni- 


- vent and ovato-cylindricz the. ſegd is 


lettuce is only this mended b 


fingle,ovated,acuminated and compreſſed, 
The common lettuce is generally ſown 
for cutting, very young, to. mix with 
3, the cabbage 
culture: 


n may he ſown at all times of the year; 


other ſalad herbs in ſprj 


but in the hot months Auer to be 


ſown in ſhady borders. The cabbage- 


letuce may alſo be, ſown, at different 
| ſeaſons, to have a, continuation, of it 


| anke the ſummer. 


The firſt crop 
ſhould be ſown. in February, in an open 
fituation ; the otbers, at three weeks 
diſtance, ang, the latter ones under co- 
vert, but not under the dripping of trees. 
Tbe ſileſia, imperial, royal, black, white 
and, upright cos - lettuces, may be ſown 
firſt in the latter end of February or the 
beginning of March, on a warm light 

ſoil, and in an open fituation,: when the 
plants are come up, they muſt be. thin - 

ned to fifteen. inches diſtance eveiy way; 
they will then require no farther care, than 
the keeping them clear of weeds; and 
the black cos, as it grows large, ſhould 
have its leaves tied together, to, whiten 

the inner, part. Sacceeding crops. of theſe 

mould be ſown in April, May, and June, 
and. towards, the latter end, of Auguſt 
they may be ſown for a winter, crop, to 
be preſerved under glaſſes, or in à bed 
arched over with hoops and ec vered with 
Mats. 

The moſt valpable of all the Engliſh let- 
tuces, are the white cos, or the Verjailles, 
| the Sileſia, and the black cos. The 

brown, Dutch and the green capuchin 

are very hardy, and may, be, fown late, 
under walls, where they will Rand the 
winter, and be valuable, when no others 
are to be bad. The red capuchin Roman 
and prince leituces, are very early kinds, 
and are ſown for variety, as are alſo the 
Alepporones for the beauty of their ſpot- 
ted leaves. 

The milk of the common garden. lettuces 
s hy pactie, while the root of the plant is 

cooling, dilnent and nouxiſhing. 

LEVANT, a. name given to the eaſt part 
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of the Medi 


| the ifland of Candia and the 


ſhorter than the cup ; the partial co- LEVARI FaClas, is a vrit directed to the 


LEVATOR, io anatomy, a name given 


of the anus; theſe ariſe on each ſide with 


L. Ev 
N nean ſea, bounded hy 
Natalia. or the leſſer. Aa, on the. north, 
by Syria and Paleſtine, on the eaſt, by 
. Egypt and Barca on the ſouth, and by 


| er pan 
of the Mediterranean on the weſt, 


ſheriff for levying a certain ſum of mongy 
upon the lands, &c, of a perſon, who hat 
forfeited his recognizance. There is alſo 
a levari facias, damna de diſſeiſitoribus, 
which. is for, the levying. of damage 
wherein the difleiſor has been before. cop- 
demned to the eile There is, like- 
-wiſe,a levari faciag refidyupm.} debjti, to 
levy the remainder of: a debt, upon the 
lands, tenements, Cc. of the debtor, 
when part has been ſatisfied. 


wes 15 n=, > 5 ot tend hae eter ff Herne & os tees & IE) & we od 


to ſeveral muſcles: as, I. To two muſcles 


a broad baſe, from the internal part of the 
os pubis, the tunic of.the obturator inte- 
nus, the internal part of the. os ileum: 
and the acute proceſs, of the iſchium 
from theſe proceed fibres, in the manner 
af rays, running. from a. circumference 
to a center, direding their courſe toward 

. the ſphincter; and finally they unite in 
the hinder part of the inteſtine, which they 
ſuxround, including at the ſame time. the 
neck of the urinary bladder; the profia'z 
and the ſeminal veſſels in men, andin 
women the vagina; they are, after this, 
inſerted partly in the upper and hinder 
part of thy ſphincter, and partly confourd 
and blend their fibres with thoſe ef ib! 
oval and annular kind, which form th! 
ſphindter; and from this, courſe of thi! 
fibres it is. evident, that, they may fer! 
not only for ſuſtaining and eleyating tht 
anus, but to preſs the veſiculæ ſeminala 
and proſtatæ in the coitus, 2. Bee 
theſe, there are. according to Dr. Dou 
glas, a pair of ſmaller levatötes, whic 

- ariſe, partly tendinous and parily fleiky, 
from the pꝛotuberance of the jſchium; 
and are thence carried tranſverſely towail 
the agus, and are inſerted into its ſphinc: 
ter, near the bulb of the urethra. ;. 
'The levatores. coſlarum of Steno, 31d 
ſupra coſtales of, Verheyen, which cor 
tribute to reſpiration, are cf wo kind 
difiinguiſhed, from their figui e, into ſho! 
and long: the ſhort ones are twelve c 
each ſide ; they have their origin fi om i 
tranſverſe proceſſes of eleven vertebtæ © 
the back and of the lower one of the nec 
and they. ate inſerted. obl:quely into the 
binder part of: the. ribs. the long n, 
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are three or four 3 their origin ĩs the ſame 


orth, from the ſeventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, 
„ by eleventh, and twelfth ribs. | 
d by EUCADENDRON, in botany, 2 genus 


pan of the tetrandria-monogynia e of 

plants, the general corolla of which is 
o the uniform and convex ; the partial one is 
Loney oblong, hoary on the outſide, and com- 
o hat ſed of two petals z; the upper petal is a 
$ alſo fo line or unguis, and its limb is lan- 
ribus, ceolated, undivided, and in.its lower part 
nagei is firmly joined to the lower petal; the 
cop · lower — has alſo a long unguis of a 
like · linear figure, but three times as broad as 


that of the upper petal; the cup, ſcarce 
at all — 2 ſerves inſtead of a peri- 
carpium, and contains a ſingle roundiſh 
ſeed, coronated with haiss, : 

EUCATE, a town of Languedoc, in 
France, fourteen miles ſouth of Narbonne. 
UCHTENBERG, a town of Germany, 
fifreen miles north-eaſt of Amberg. 


inter- EUCOIUM, the -GREAT SNOw-DRoOr, 
ileum in botany, a. genus of the hexandria- 
hivw monogynia clafs of plants, the corolla of 
nanner which is of a rounded ſhape, patent, and 
ferenct divided into fix plane oval petals, almoſt 
toward from the very baſe; and their tops ſome- 
nite in what thicker and narrower than their 
ch they middles; their fruit is a turbinated cap- 
ime.the ſule, formed of three valves, and contain- 
xrofia'e mg three cells; the ſeeds are numerous 
and in and roundiſh, This is alſo the name 
er this, whereby Tournefort calls the cheiranthus 
hinder of Linnzus. Ste CHELRANTHUS, 
onfourd EUCOMA, in- ſurgery, a diftemper of 
e cf iht the eye, otherwiſe called albugo. See 
orm the the article ALBUGO, 
of theit The cauſes of thele-blemiſhes or ſpots on 
ay few the eye are various: they may ariſe, 1. 
ting the from an obſtruction of. the pellucid veſ- 
eminale ſels in the tunica cornea, and an inſpiſ- 
. Beſide ſation of their contained juices, proceed- 
Ir, Dov: ing from. a; violent inflammation of the 
„ which eye: or, 2. from a ſuppuration,. and 
y fileſky, then an induration of theſe juices in ihe 
iſchium; cornea after an inflammation, fo that by 
Ly towaid degrees it becomes more: opaque, as it 
s ſphinc- hardens, and puts on a whitiſh hue, be- 
thra. 5 ing lomtimes miſtaken for an unguis. 
eno, 210 3. Thele ſpots may ariſe from an exter- 
hich con na} eroſion or. ulcer in the cornea. Or, 


wO kinds, 


by 4 from puſtules or-veſiculze in various 
into 180 


| inflammatory diſorders, particularly from 


twelve on thoſe which are occaſioned by the ſmall 
> from if POX. 5. They may proceed from the 
ertebræ d ſcais after a punRore-in the cornea from 
the neck! a ſword, knife, or fork. Or, 6. from a 

into ide durn, or the corroding aerĩmony of cau- 
long * tic lubltances falling into the eye, tho* 
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they may ſometimes be formed of a y- 

. culiar tunic growing to the eye itſelf. 
Theſe diſorders of the cornea are ſome 
more and ſome leſs difficult to remove, 
according to their duration, and the par- 
ticular cauſes from whence they proceed, 
with the patient's age and other circum- 
ſtances. Infants may be more eaſily freed 

from them than adults, when they are 
not of any long ſtanding z but for theſe 
which are ſcars formed from wounds, 
burns, punctures, or the like, there is little 
or no hope of removing them. Heitter _ 
directe, that theſe ſpots which ariſe from 
inſpiſſated humours, and are not of long 
ſtanding, be removed by a proper regi- 

men, attenuating diet and medicines, eſ- 
pecially a plentiful uſe of the decoftions 
and infuſions which are ſudcrific ; but 
then, at the ſame time, there muſt be uſed 
externally phlebotomy, ſcarification, bliſ- 
ters, and frequent waſhing: of the feet, 
and upon the eye itſelf may be applied 
diſcutient bags. In thoſe ſpots which 
proceed from abſceſſes, or a ſuppuration 
of matter after an inflammation betwixt 
the laminæ of the cornea, which they 
elevate like a pea, an incihon ought to be 
made into the cornea, to diſcharge the in- 
cluded matter; the inciſion for this purpoſe 
muſt be made with a lancet, or couching 
needle, treating the eye afterwards with 
diſcutient medicines: but when the cornea 
is eroded, the following method is taken 
by Mr. St Yves ; . firſt he removes the 
inflammation, and then orders the patient 
to. waſh his eye frequently with the aqua 
viridis ophthalmica Hartmanni, which-is . 
made weaker or ſtronger, according as 
the patient can bear it. In puſtules ariſ- 
ing from the ſmall pox, there-ſhould be 
an apertion made by a needle or lancet, 
immediately to diſcharge theerodiog mat. 
ter, removing the pellicle afterwards with 
ſome burnt alum, candy-ſugar, and the 
ſhells of eggs, made into powder, and 
applied every day to the cornea, 

LEUCOPHLEGMATIA, in medicine, a 
kind of dropſy, otherwiſe called anaſar- 

ca. See ANASARCA and DROPSY, 

LEUE, a town of the auſtrian Netherlands, 
ſixteen miles eaſt of Louvain. | 

LEVEL, an inſtrument wherewith to draus 
a line parallel to the horizon, by means 
of which the true level, or the difference. 

of aſcent or deſcent between ſeveral places, 
may be found for conveying water, drain- 

ing fens, Sc. | 
There are ſeveral inftruments of different 
contriyance and matter, invented for the 
| perfection 
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pet fectiĩon of levelling, all of which, for 
| the practice, may be reduced to thoſe that 
follow. 
Air-ELEVEL, that which ſhews the line of 
level by means of a bubble or air incloſed 
. with ſome liquor in a glaſs · tube of an in- 
- determinate length nnd thickneſs, whoſe 
two ends are hermetically ſealed. When 
the bubble fixes itſelf at a certain mark, 
made exactly in the middle of the tube, 
the plane or ruler wherein it is fixed is 
level. When it is not level, the bubble 
will riſe to one end. This glaſs- tube 
may be ſet in another of braſs, having an 
aperture in the middle, whence the bubble 
of air may be obſerved, The liquor where- 
- with the tube is filled, is oil of tartar, or 


- 3qua ſecunda; thoſe not being liable to 


freeze as common water, nor to rarefac- 
tion and condenſation, as fpirit of wine is, 
There is one of theſe inſtruments with 
fights, being an improvement upon that 
laſt deſcribed, which, by the addition of 
more apparatus, becomes more commodi- 
ous and exact. It conſiſts of an air- 
level, ſee plate CLVI. no x. about eight 
' Inches long, and ſeven or eight lines in 
diameter, ſet in a braſs-tube, 2. with an 
aperture in the middle, C, The tubes are 
carried in a ſtrong ſtraight ruler, a foot 
long, at whole ends are fixed two fights, 
3, 35 exactly perpendicular to the tubes, 
and of an equal height, having a ſquare 
hole, formed by two fillets of braſs croſſ- 
ing each other at right angles, in the 
middle whereof is drilled a very little 
hole, through which a point on a level 
with the inftrument is deſcried. The 
braſs tube is faſtened on the ruler by 
- means of two ſcrews, one whereof, mark- 
2d 4, ſerves to raiſe or depreſs the tube at 
pleaſure, for bringing it towards a level. 
'The top of the ball and ſocket is rivetted 
to a little ruler that ſprings, one end 
whereof is faſtened with ſcrews to the 
gteat ruler, and at the other end has a 
fcrew, 5, ſerving to raiſe and depreſs the 
' inſtrument when nearly level. 
This inſti ument, however, is yet leſs com- 
modious than the following one, becauſe 
though the holes be ever ſo ſmall, yet 
they will ſtill take in ioo great a ſpace to 
determine the point of level preciſely. 
This inftrument con6ſts of an air level, 
with teleſcope-ſights : this level (ibid. no 
. 2.) is like the laſt, with this difference, 
that inftead of plane ſighte, it carries a 
teleſcope to determine exactly a point of 
level at a good diſtance, The teleſcope is a 
luile brats-tube, about fiftecn inches long 


| 
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little tube may be drawn out, or puſhed in. 
to the great one, for adjuſting the teleſcope 
to different ſights : at the other end of 
E, agree with the teleſcope s the whole i 


may be inverted by turning the ruler and 


It may be obſerved, that one may add a 


ing it upon or parallel to the baſe or 


by which the difference of level of two 


| leſcope-levels, may be taken in as few 


- alſo its ball under water, that one me) 


. poured out when the inſtrument is ca. i b 


- ** 8 8 
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faſtened on the ſame ruler as the level. At 
the end of the tube of the teleſcope, mark. 
ed 1. enters the little tube, 1, carrying the 
eye-glaſs and an hair horizontally placed 
in the focus of the object · glaſe, 2. which 


the teleſcope is placed the object-glaſs. 
The ſcrew 3, is for railing or lowering the 
little fork, for carry ing the hair, and mak. 
ing it agree with the bubble of air, when 
the inftrument is level; and the ſcrew 
4, is for making the bubble of air, D or 


is fitted to a ball and ſocket. M. Huy. 
ns is ſaid to be the firlt inventor of this 
level, which has this advantage, that it 


teleſcope half round; and if then the hair 
cut the ſame point that it did before, the 
operation is juſt, 


teleſcope to any kind of level, by apply- 


ruler, when there is occaſion to take the 
level of remote objects. | 
Dr. Deſaguliers contrived an inſtrument, 


places, which could not be taken in [els 
than four or five days with the belt te- 


bours, The inſtrument is as follows: 
to the ball C (ibid. no 3.) is joined a 
recurve tube B A, with a very fine bore, 
and a ſmall bubble at top, A, whole 
upper part is open, It is evident from 
the make of this inſtrument, that if it be 
inclined in carrying, no prejudice wil 
be done to the liquor, which will al- 
ways be right both in the ball and tube, 
when the inſtrument is ſet upright, ]t 
the air at C, be ſo expanded with heat, 
as to drive the liquor to the top of ihe 
tabe, the cavity A, will receive the li. 
quor, which will come down again and 
ſettle at D, or near it, according to the 
level of the place where the inſtrument js, 
as ſoon as the air at C, returns to the 
ſame temperament as to heat and cold. 
To 'preſerve the ſame degree of beat, 
when the different obſervations are mach, 
the machine is fixed in a tin veſſel EF, 
filled with water up to gh, above tht 
ball, and a very ſenſtble thermometer hi 


obſerve the liquor at D, in each exper 
ment, when the thermometer, ſtands 2t 
the ſame height as before. The watf! 1s 
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yet fectĩon of levelling, all of which, for 
the practice, may be reduced to thoſe that 
* follow. ; 

fir-LEVEL, that which ſhews the line of 
level by means of a bubble or air incloſed 
. with ſome liquor in a glaſs · tube of an in- 
\ determinate length and thickneſs, whoſe 
two ends are hermetically ſealed. When 
the bubble fixes itſelf at a certain mark, 
made exactly in the middle of the tube, 
the plane or ruler wherein it is fixed is 
level. When it is not level, the bubble 
Will riſe to one end. This glaſs-tube 
may be ſet in another of braſs, having an 


aperture in the middle, whence the bubble 


of air may be obſerved, The liquor where- 


with the tube is filled, is oil of tartar, or 


* aqua ſecunda; thoſe not being liable to 
freeze as common water, nor to rarefac- 
tion and condenſation, as ſpirit of wine ie. 
- There is one of theſe inſtruments with 
Gghts, being an improvement upon that 
laſt deſcribed, which, by the addition of 
more apparatus, becomes more commodi- 
ous and exact. It conſiſts of an air- 
level, ſee plate CLVI. no 1. about eight 
inches long, and ſeven or eight lines in 
diameter, ſet in a braſs-tube, 2. with an 
aperture in the middle, C, The tubes are 
carried in a ſtrong (traight ruler, a foot 
long, at whole ends are fixed two fights, 
3, 3, exactly perpendicular to the tubes, 
and of an equal height, having a ſquare 
- bole, formed by two fillets of braſs croſſ- 
ing each other at right angles, in the 
middle whereof is drilled a very little 
hole, through which a point on a level 
with the inſtrument is deſcried. The 
braſs tube is faſtened on the ruler by 
- means of two ſcrews, one whereof, mark- 
2d 4, ſerves to raiſe or depreſs the tube at 
pleaſure, for bringing it towards a level. 
The top of the ball and ſocket is rivetted 
to a little ruler that ſprings, ove end 
whereof is faſtened with ſcrews to the 
gteat ruler, and at the other end has a 
icrew, 5, ſerving to raiſe and depreſs the 
' inſtrument when nearly level, 
This inſt: ument, however, is yet leſs com- 
madious than the following one, becauſe 
though the holes be ever ſo ſmall, yet 
they will ſtill take in 100 great a ſpace to 
determine the point of level preciſely. 
This inſtrument con6ts of an air level, 
with teleſcope-ſights : this level (ibid. no 
2.) is like the laſt, with this difference, 
that inffead of plane fights, it carries a 
te leſcope to detei mine exactly a point of 
level at a good diſtance. The teleſcope is a 
laile brats- tube, about fiftecn inches long 
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little tube may be drawn out, or puſhed in. 
to the great one, for adjuſting the teleſcope 
to different fights : at the other end of 


may be inverted by turning the ruler and 


It may be obſerved, that one may add 2 


ing it upon or parallel to the baſe ot 


by which the difference of level of two 
places, which could not be taken in lei ih 


leſcope- levels, may be taken in as few 


- 81ſo its ball under water, that one ma 


'. poured out when the inſii ument is eng 


py Y 


LEV. 
faſtened on the ſame ruler as the level. Af 
the end of the tube of the teleſcope, mark. 
ed 1. enters the little tube, 1, carrying the 


eye-glaſs and an hair horizontally placed 
in the focus of the obje&-glaſs, 2. which 


the teleſcope is placed the objeR-glzſ, 
The ſcrew 3, is for raiſing or lowering the 
little fork, for carry ing the hair, and mak. 
ing it agree with the bubble of air, when 
the inftrument is level; and the ſcrew 
4, is for making the bubble of air, D or 
E, agree with the teleſcope t the whole 
is fitted to a ball and ſocket. M. Huy. 

ns is ſaid to be the firlt inventor of this 
level, which has this advantage, that it 


teleſcope half round; and if then the hair 
cut the ſame point that it did before, the 
operation is juſt, 


teleſcope to any kind of level, by apply- 


ruler, when there is occaſion to take the 
level of remote objects. 
Dr. Deſagoliers contrived an inſtrument, 


than four or five days with the beſt te- 


hours, The inſtrument is as follows: 
to the ball C (ibid. no 3.) is joined a 
recurve tube B A, with a very fine bore, 
and a ſmall bubble at top, A, whole 
upper part is open. It is evident from 
the make of this inſtrument, that if it be 
inclined in carrying, no prejudice will 
be done to the liquor, which will al- 
ways be right both in the ball and tube, 
when the inſtrument is ſet upright, It 
the air at C, be ſo expanded with heat, 
as to drive the liquor to the top of the 
tabe, the cavity A, will receive the l. 
quor, which will come down again and 
ſettle at D, or near it, according to the 
level of the place where the inſtrument i, 
as ſoon as the air at C, returns to the 
ſame temperament as to heat and coll. 
To 'preſerve' the ſame degree of beat, 
when the different obſervations are mac, 
the machine is fixed in a tin veſſel EF, 
filled with water up to gh, above tht 
ball, and a very ſenſtble thermometer hi 


obſerve the liquor at D, in each exper 
ment, when the thermometer. ſtands # 
the ſame height as before. The water! 


whic 
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of the wooden frame, which is ſet upright 

5 the three ſcrews S, 8, 8, ibid. n? 4. 
2nd a line and plummet PP, ne g. At 
the back vas the wooden frame, from 
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which one may do conveniently by means 


1 
inches long, and divided into tenths 5 ſo 


that. ſuch an infirument will ſerve for 
any heights not exceeding ten feet, each 


. tenth of an inch anſwering to a foot in 


the piece at top K, hangs the plummet 


P, over a braſs point at N; M are 


brackets, to make the upright board K N, 


continue at right angles with the bhorizon- 
tal one at N. Ne 6. repreſents a front- 
view of the machine, ſuppoſing the fore- 
t of the tin · veſſel tranſparent; and 
here the braſs - ſocket of the recurve · tube, 
into which the ball is ſcrewed, has two 
wings at I I, fixed to the bottom that the 
ball may not break the tube by its en- 
deavour to emerge, when the water is 
poured in as high as g h. 
After the Dr. bad contrived this machine, 
he conſidered that, as the tube is of a very 
ſmall bore, if the liquor ſhould riſe into 
the ball at A, n“ 3. in carrying the in- 
ſtrument from one place to ancther, ſome 


height. * 15 n q ! : 
'The Dr, made no allowance for the de- 
_ creaſe of denſity in the air, becauſe he 
did not propoſe this machine for meaſur- 


ing mountains (though with a proper al- 
lowance for the decreafing denſity of the - 


of it would adhere to the ſides of the 


ball A, and upon its deſcent in making 
the experiment, fo much might be left be- 
hind, that the liquor would not be high 


enough at D, to ſhew the difference of 


the level 3 therefore, to prevent that in- 
conveniency, he contrived a blank ſcrew, 
to ſhut up the hole at A, as ſoon as one 
experiment is made, that in carrying the 
machine, the air in A, may. ballance 
that in C, ſo that the liquor ſhall not 


run up and down the tube, whatever de- 


gree of heat and cold may act upon the 
inſtrument, in going from one place to 
another. Now becauſe one experiment 


may be made in the morning, the water 


may be ſo cold, that when a ſecond ex- 
periment is made at noon, the water can- 
not be brought to the ſame degree of cold 
it had in the morning; therefore, in 


waking the firſt experiment, warm water 


muſt be mixed with the cold, and when 
the water has ſtood ſome time before it 
comes to be as cold as it is likely to be 
at the warmeſt part of that day, obſerve 


meter at which the ſpirit ſtands, and Jike- 


rometer at 


top, and obſerve the liquor in the baro- 


meter. L 


The dolor s{cale for the barometer ig ten 


and ſet down. the degree of the thermo- 


wiſe the degree of the water in the ba- 
then ſcrew on the cap at 
A, pour out the water, and carry tbe 
inſtrument to the place whoſe level you 
would know; then pour in your water, 
and when the thermometer is come to the 
lame degree as before, open the ſcrew at 


air, it will do very well) but for heights 
that want to be kvown in gardens, plan- 
tations, and the conveyance of water; 
where an experiment that anſwers two 
or three feet in a diſtance of twenty 
miles, will; render this a very uſeful in- 
ſtrument. | TT 
Foot-LEVEL. See the article FOOT: LEVEL. 
Artillery-Foot-LEvEL is in form of a iquare, 
having its two legs or branches of an 
equal length, at a juncture whereof is a 
little. hole, whence hangs a thread and 
lummet, playing. on a perpendicular 
* in the middle of a quadrant. It is 
divided into twice 45 degrees from ihe 
middle ibid. no 77. des 
This inſtrument may be uſed on other 
occaſions, by placing the ends of its two 
branches on a plane; ſor when the thread 
plays: perpendicularly over the middle 
diviſion of the quadrant, that plane is aſ- 
ſuredly level. To uſe it in gunnery place 
the two ends on the piece of artillery, 
which you may, raiſe to any propoſed 
height, by means of the plummet, whoſe 
thread will give the degree above the level. 
Carpenter's and Paviour's LEVEL, conſiſts 
of a long ruler in the middle whereof is 
- fitted, at right angles, another ſomewhat 
digger, at the top of which is faſtened a 
line, which, when it hangs over a fidu- 
cial line at right angles with the-baſe, 
ſhews that the ſaid baſe is horizontal. 
Sometimes this level is all of one board. 
Thid, na 8. | 1 = 
Gunner's LEVEL, for levelling cannons and 
mortars, conſiſts of a triangular brais- 
plate, about four inches high, ibid. 9. at 
the bottom of which is a portion of a 
circle, divided into 45 degrees, which 
number is ſufficient for the higheſt eleva- 
tion of cannons and mortars, and for 
giving ſhot the greateſt range: on the 
center of this ſegment of a circle is ſcrew- 
ed a piece of braſs, by means of which it 
may be fixed or ſcrewed at pleaſure; dhe 


end of this piece of braſs-is made ſo as to 


ſerve for a plummet and index, in order 
to ſhew the different degrees of elevation 
of pieces of artillery. This inſtrument 
; | » | 1 pa Ex * bas 
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which one may do convenĩently by means 
of the wooden frame, which is ſet upright 

the three ſcrews 8, 8, 8, ibid. n 4. 
and a line and plummet PP, ne 5. At 
the back part of the wooden frame, from 


P, over a. braſs point at N; M are 


brackets, to make the upright board K N, 


continue at right angles with the horizon- 
tal one at N. Ne 6. repreſents a front- 
view of the machine, ſuppoſing the fore- 
part of the tin · veſſel tranſparent; and 
here the braſs-ſocket of the recurve - tube, 
into which the ball is ſcrewed, has two 
wings at I I, fixed to the bottom that the 
ball may not break the tube by its en- 
deavour to emerge, when the water is 
poured in as high as g h. 

After the Dr. had contrived this machine, 
he conſidered that, as the tube is of a very 
ſmall bore, if the liquor ſhould riſe into 
the ball at A, n“ 3. in carrying the in- 
ſtrument from one place to anc ther, ſome 


ball A, and upon its deſcent in making 
the experiment, ſo much might be left be- 
hind, that the liquor would not be high 


the level ; therefore, to prevent that in- 
conveniency, he contrived a blank ſcrew, 
to ſhut up the hole at A, as ſoon as one 
experiment is made, that in carrying the 
machine, the air in A, may ballance 
that in C, ſo that the liquor ſhall not 


gree of heat and cold may act upon the 


inſtrument, in going from one place to 
another. N 


may be ſo cold, that when a ſecond ex- 
periment is made at noon, the water can- 
not be brought to the ſame degree of cold 
it had in the morning; therefore, in. 
waking the firſt experiment, warm water 
muſt be mixed with the cold, and when 
the water has ſtood ſome time before it 
comes to be as cold as it is likely to be 
at the warmeſt part of that day, obſerve 


meter at which the ſpirit ſtande, and like- 
wiſe the de 

rometer un D4 
A, pour out the water, and carry the 


Inſtrument to the place whoſe level you 
would know; then pour in your water, 


top, and obſerve the liquor in the baro- 


meter. 


The dolor sſcale for the barameter i ten 


run up and down the tube, whatever de- 


ow becauſe one experiment 
may be made in the morning, the water 
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tent 


the piece at top K, hangs the plummet 


of it would adhere to the ſides of the 


enough at D, to ſhew the difference of 
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ELF = 
inches long, and divided into tenthe 5 ſo 
that . ſuch an ivftrument will ſerve for 

any a e not exceeding ten feet, each 

h of an inch anſweripg to a foot in 
height. © - 44% Þ9 * e 
The Dr. made no allowance for the de- 
creaſe of denſity in the air, becauſe he 
did not propoſe this machine for meaſur- 


ing mountains (though with a proper al- 
lowance for the decreafing denſi 


of the 
air, it will do very well) but for heights 
that want to be kuown in gardens, plan- 
tations, and the conveyance of water; 
where an experiment that anſwers two 
or three feet in a diſtance of twenty 
miles, will: render this a very uſeful in- 
ſtrument. | TY 
Foot-LEVEL. See the article FOOT: LEVEL. 
Artillery-Foot-LEVEL is in form of a ſquare, 
having its two legs or branches of an 
equal length, at a juncture whereof is 2 
little- hole, whence hangs a thread and 
lummet, playing. on a perpendicular 
Lo in the middle of a quadrant. . It is 
divided into twice 45 degrees fromthe - 
middle ibid. no 7. „ 
This inſtrument may be uſed on other 
occaſions, by placing the ends of its two 
branches on a plane; ſor when the thread 
plays: perpendicularly over the middle 
diviſion of the quadrant, that plane is aſ- 
ſuredly level. To uſe it in gunnery place 
the two ends on the piece of artillery, 
which you may, raiſe to any . propoſed 
height, hy means of the plummet, whoſe 
thread will give the degree above the level. 
Carpenter's and Paviour's LEVEL, conſiſts 
of a long ruler in the middle whereof is 
- fitted, at right angles, another ſome what 
digger, at the top of which is faſtened a 
line, which, when it hangs over a fidu- 
cial line at right angles with the-baſe, 
ſhews that the ſaid baſe is horizontal, 


Sometimes this level is all of one board. 


and ſet down the degree of the thermo- _ 


of the water ip the ba- 
then ſcrew on the cap at 


Ibid, na 8. | IP 
unner's LEVEL, for levelling cannons and 
mortars, conſiſts of a triangular brais- 
plate, about four inches high, ibid. 9. at 
the bottom of which is a portion of a 
circle, divided into 45 degrees, which 
number is ſufficient for the higheſt ele ca- 
tion of cannons and mortare, and for 


giving ſhot the greateſt range: on the 
center of this ſegment of a circle is ſcrew- 


cd a piece of braſs, by means of which it 
and when the thermometer is come to the 


lame degree as before, open the ſcrew at 


be fixed or ſcreyed at pleaſure; dhe 


end of this piece of braſs-is made. ſo as to 


ſerve for a plummet and index, in order 
to ſhew the different degrees of elevation 
of pieces of artillery. This inſtrument 


— 
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has alſo a braſi - foot, to ſet 
or mortars, fo as when th 

- Horizontal, the inſtrument will be perpen- 
dicular. The foot of this inſtrument is 
to be placed on the piece to be elevated, 
in ſuch a manner, as'that the point of the 
plummet may fall on the proper degree : 

this is what they call levelling the piece. 

go: ee LEVEL, is compoſed of three rules, 
o joined as to form an iſoceles-reQangle, 
ſomewhat like a roman A, at the vertex 
whereof is faſtened a thread, from which 
Hangs a plummet, that paſſes over a fidu- 
cial live, marked in the middle of the 
daſe, when the thing, to which the level 
is applied, is horizontal ; but declines 
from the mark, when the thing is lower 
on one fide than on the other. : 

Plumb, or Pendulum LEVEL, that which 
ſhews the horizontal lines by means of 
another line perpendicular to that de- 
ſcribed by a plummet or pendulum. 
This inſtrument, ibid. n® 10. conſiſts of 
two legs or branches, joined together at 
right angles, whereof that which carries 
the thread and plummet is about a foot 
and a half long; the thread is hung to- 
wards the top of the branch, at the point 


2. the middle of the branch where the 


thread paſſes is hollow, fo that it may 
Havg free every where: but towards the 


bottom where there is a little blade of 


Glver, whereon is drawn a line perpendi- 
cular to the teleſcope, the ſaid cavity is 
covered by two pieces of braſs, making as 


it were a kind of caſe, teſt the wind ſhould 


itate the thread, for which reaſon the 

, filver blade is covered with a glaſs G, to 
the end that it may be ſeen when the 
thread and plummet play upon the per- 
pendicular : the teleſcope is faſtened to 
the other branch of the infirument, and 

3s about two feet long; having an hair 


placed horizontaily acrofs the focus of 


the object-glaſs, which determines the 
int of the level. The teleſcope muſt 
fitted at right angles to the perpendi- 
reular, It has a ball and ſocket, by which 
it is faſtened to the foot, and was in- 
vented by M, Picard, 


Reflecting LeveL, that made by means of a - 


pretty long ſurface of water repreſenting 
tze ſame object inverted which we ſee 
erected by the eye, ſo that the point 
where theſe two objects appear to meet, 
is a level with the place where the ſur - 
face of the water is found. This is the 
invention of M. Mariotte. | 
There is another refle&ing level conſiſt- 


ing of a mirror of ſteel; or the like, well 
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pieces are 


which caſe the perpendicular line of the 


Water-LEVEL, that which ſhews the hor. 


ple, that water always places itſelf level. 


LEVEL of Mr. Huygens s invention, confi 


the other below, at the ends whereof in 


more aptly ſettling thegballance of il 


rallel to each other; the eye-glals 4 


7 i 
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poliſhed, end plaged a little before ih. 
object · glaſs of a tejefcope, ſuſpended per. 


pendicularly, This mirror muſt maj, 
an angle 45* with the teleſcope, i 
ſaid teleſcope is converted into a horizon: 
line, whichis the ſame with the line of leye, 
This is the invention of M. Caſſini. 


zontal line by means of a furface of wats 
or other liquor, founded on this princi. 


See the article FLU, 
The moſt fimple is made of a long 
wooden trough, or canal, whoſe ſides ar 
parallel to the baſe, ſo that being equally 
filled with water, its furface ſhews th: 
line of level. This is the chorobates d 
the antients. See CHOROBATA. 
It is alſo made with two cops fitted i 
the two ends of a pipe, three or four ſee 
long, about an inch in diameter, h 
means whereof the water communicate 
from the one to the other cup; and thi 
pipe being moveable on its ſtand by 
means of a ball and focket, when the tw 
cups become equally full of water, thei 
two ſurfaces mark the line of level, 
This inſtrument, inſtead of cups, my 
alſo be made with two ſhort. eylinders « 
glaſs three or four inches long, faſtenel 
to each extreme of the pipe with wax «Fi 
maſtic. Into the pipe is poured font 
common or coloured water, which fhem 
nſelf through the cylinders, by mean 
whereof the line of level is determined; 
the height of the water, with reſpect u 
the center of the earth, being always th 
fame in both cylinders : this level, tho 
very fimple, is yet very commodious ſi 
levelling ſmall diftances. 


of a teleſcope a, ibid. no 21. in form 
a cylinder going through a ferril in whit 
it is faſtened by the middle. This fen 
has two flat branches & ö, one above, an 


faſtened little moving pieces which cam 
two rings, by one of whick the teleſcopt 
is ſuſpended to an hook at the end of il 
ſcrew 3, and by the other a pretty he 
weight is ſuſpended, in order to kt 
the teleſcope in equilibrio. This weigl 
hangs in the box 5, which is almoſt file 
with:linſeed oil, oil of walnuts, or off 
matter that will not eaſily coagulate, i 


weight and teleſcope; The infirume® 
carries two teleſcopes cloſe and very f 
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zne being againſt the object- glaſs of the 


other, that one may ſee each way with- 
out turning the level. In the focus of 


the object · glaſs of each teleſcope muſt a 


little bair be ſtraĩned horizontally, to be 
raiſed and lowered as occaſion requires 
by a little ſcrew, If the tobe of the te- 
leſcope be not found level when ſuſ- 
pended, a ferril or ring, 4, is put on it, 
and is to be ſlid along till it fixes to a 
level. The hook on which the inſtru- 
ment is hung, is fixed to a flat wooden 
croſs; at the ends of each arm whereof 
there is a hook ſerving to keep the tele · 


ſcope. from too much agitation in uſing 
or. carriage. To the ſaid flat croſs is 


applied another hollow one, -that-ſerves 


as a caſe for the inſtrument ; but the two 


ends are left open, that the teleſcope may 
be ſecured from the weather, and always 


in a condition to be uſed; . The foot of 
this inftrument is a round braſs- plate, to 
which are faſtened three braſs- ferrils, 
moveable by means of joints wherein are 
put ſtaves, and on this foot is placed the 


box. 


Ne 12. marked I, is a ballance level; 
which being ſuſpended by the ring, the 
two ſights when in equilibrio, will be 
horizontal, or in a lavel. : 


EVELLING,'.the' art of finding a line 


parallel to the horizon at one or more 
ſtations, in order to determine the height 
of one place with regard to another. See 
the preceding anticle. 

A truly level ſurface is a ſegment of a 
ſpherical ſurface, which | is. concentric to 
the globe of the earth. A true line of 
level is an arch of à great circle, which 
is imagined to be deſcribed upon a truly 


level ſurface. The apparent. level is a 


ſtraight line drawn tangeot to an arch or 


line of true level. Every point of he 


apparent level, except the point of con- 
tact, is higher than the true level: thus let 
E AG (plate CLVII. fig. x. ne.) be an 


arch of a great circle drawn upon the 
earth; to a Err upon the 
t 


earth at A, the line H D is the apparent 
level parallel to his rational horizon RR 
bot this line, the farther, it is extended 


from his ſtation A, the farther it regedes 


f.om the center; for B C is longet than 
— and D C is longer than BC, Sc. 
he common methode of levellivg are 


ſefficient for laying pave ments of Walks, 

pa Eonveying water to ſmall diſtances, 

or placing horizontaldials, or aftrono- 

nucal infiinments z hut in levelling the ;; that down in, your.boak 5 they, tuyp the 

which are io convey level e deze dn e 8 
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water to the diſtance of many miles, the 
difference between the apparent and true | 
level muſt be taken into the account: 
thus let L AL (ibid. no 2.) be an arch of 
a great circle upon the earth : let it be 
required to cut a canal whoſe bottom 
ſhall be a true level from A to B, of the 
length of 5078 feet: the common me- 
thod is to place the levelling inſtrument 
in the bottom of the canal at A, and 
looking through the fights placed hori- 
—— at a ſtick ſet up perpendicular, 
at B, co make a mark where the viſual 
ray or point of the sppatent level points 
at E, and then to ſink the bottom of the 
canal at B as much below E as A is be- 
low D. But this will not give the true 
level: for according to Caffini's caleu - 
lation, at the diſtance of 5048 feet the 
apparent level is ſeven inches above the 
true; and therefore to make a true level, 
B muſt be ſunk ſeven inches lower than 
the apparent level directs; ſo that if A 
be four feet helow D, B muſt be four 
feet ſeven inches below the mark E. 
We have here mentioned the error which 
will ariſe from placing the level et ope 
end of the line to be levelled, and ſhewn 
how. to correct it; but in moſt caſes it is 
better to take a Ration in the middle of 
the line to be levelled : thus if the points 
H and B are to be levelled, place the in- 
ſtrument in the middle at A, and ſetting 


up ſicks perpendicular at Hand B, make 
marks upon each ſtick where the appa- 
rent level points, as E and F; thoſe points 


are level: and if you fink H as much 


below F, as Big below E, HA B will be 


a true level. 11 Nag 
The operation of levelling is as follows: 
ſuppoſe the height of the point A, (ibid. 
no 3.) on the top of a mountain above 
hat of the point B, and at the foot 
thereof, be required. Place the level 
about the middle diſtance between the two 
points as in D, and ſtaffs. in A and B; 
and let there be perſons inſtructed with 
Ggoals for. railing and lowering, on the 
- faid ſtaffs, little marks of paſteboard or 


o other matter, the level being placed ho» | 
._ rizantally by the bubble, Sc. Look to- 


wards the ſtaff AE, and cavſe the mark 
ſo cailed to be lowgred till the middle, 
upper edge, or other moft conſpicuous 
part, appear in the viſual ray. Then 
meaſuring exactiy the, perpendicular 
. height of the point T. Rae the point A, 


Which ſuppoſe bx, feet, our inches; &t 


. 
ee * 
7 a 


” * * * 


two inches, 
level between A and B, or the height of 
the 


| LEV: 
glaſe of the teleſcope may be ſtill next 

e eye when you look the other way; 
if you have only plain ſights, the inſtru- 
ment need not 4 turned; and cauſe the 

rſon at the ſtaff B, to raiſe or lower 
ts mark till ſome conſpicuous part of it 
fall in the viſual ray, as at Cz then mea- 
ſure the perpendicular height of C above 
B, which ſuppoſe fixteen feet fix in- 
ches: ſet this alſo down in the book 


above the other number of the firſt ob- 
ſervation 3 ſubtract the one from the 


other, the temainder will be ten feet 


ich is the difference of'the 


int A abdve the point B. 
If the point D, where the inſtiument is 


fixed, be in the middle between the two 


points A and B, there will be no neceſſity 


for reducing the apparent level to the 


true level; the viſual ray in that caſe 


being raiſed equally above the true level, 


If it be further required to know whe- 
ther there he a ſufficient deſcent for con- 


veying water from the ſpring A (ibid. 


n“ 4.) to the point B. Here in regard 


the diſtance from A to B is conſiderable, 


it is required that ſeveral operations be 


made. Having then choſen- a proper 


place for the firſt tation, as at I, ſet up 


à ſtaff in the point A, near the ſpring, 


with n mark to ſlide up and down 
the ſtaff, as L, and meaſure the diſtance 


from A to I, which ſuppoſe two thouſand 
_ Yards, Then the level being adjuſted 
in the point I, let the mark L be raiſed 


' .and lowered till ſuch time as you ſpy 


© ſome conſpicuous part of it through the 


ſure the height AL, which ſuppoſe thir- 


teen feet five inches. But in re 


gard the 
diſtance A I is two thouſand yards, you 
muſt have recourſe to your table for a 


| reduction, ſubtrafting eleven inches, 


which will leave the height of A L twelve 
feet ſix inches, and this note down in 
your book, Now 'turn the level hori- 
zontally about, ſo that the eye-glafs of 


the teleſcope may be towards A, and fix- 


ing up another ſtaff at H, cauſe the mark 


S to be moved up and down till you ſpy 


ſome conſpicuous part thr 


of the 
© thovſand three hundred yards, for which 
_ ., Gilfanice four inches eight lines muſt - 
© _ be ſubtrafled from | the 1 


the tele - 
ſcope or ſights. Meaſure che height H G, 
which ſuppoſe ſeven yards one foot two 
inches, Meaſure likewiſe the diſtance 
nts I H, which ſuppoſe one 


which conſequently:will only } 


re ſeyen 
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being taken from the height B D, ther: 


vations in your book, obſerve that wha 


tween the two points has been pitchel 
8 


teſcope when the eye was from the ſpring 
teleſcope or ſights of the level, and mea- 


column ſeparately, ſubtract the I: fer fron 
de greater, the remainder will be ti 
| 4ifference of the level between the poi 


tances, for each two hundred yards 50 


Dr. Halley ſug 


from the center of the earth; hence l 
different heiglits of the mereury in 


yards nine inches fbur lines, to by 
taken down in your book. Phis done, 
remove the level forwards to ſome other 
eminence as E, whence the ſtaff H may 
be viewed : as alſo another ſtaff at D, 
near the place whither the water is to 
be conveyed; The level being again ad. 
joſted in the point E, look back: to the 
ſtaff H, aud managing the mark as be. 
fore, the viſual ray will give the point P. 
Meaſure the height HF, which ſuppoſe 
eleven feet fix inches. Meaſure like wis 
the diſtance HE, which ſuppoſe a thou. 


ſand yarde, for which there is two inches 


"nine lines of abatement. which being 
taken from the height H F, there will re. 
main eleven feet three inches thtee lines, 
vhich enteb in your book. Laſily, tur. 


ing the level to look at the next ſtaff P, 


the viſual. ray will give the point D. 
Meaſure the height of D from the ground, 


which ſuppoſe eight feet three inches, 


| Meaſure alſo the diſtance from the ſta. 
tion E to B, which ſuppoſe nine hundrel 
ards, for which diſtance there are two 
inches three lines of abatement, which 


will remain eight feet nine lines, whit 
enter as before. ä 
For the manner of entering down obſer 


a proper place or ftation for the level be. 
upen, write down the two heights ob. 
ſerved at that ſtation in two different 
columns, vz. under the firſt column, 
thoſe obſerved in looking through the tt 


or towards the point, which: we may cl 
back-fights 3 and under the ſecond cv 
lumn, thoſe obſerved when the eye vil 
next the ſpring, which we call foreſight, 
Having ſummed up the heights of ed 


A and B. If the diſtance of the tv 
points be required, add all the diſtance 
_ meaſured together; and dividing the di 
ference of height by the yards of the dl. 


will have a deſcent of about two inche 
nine lines. | | 

fits a new method | 
levelling, performed wholly by means“ 
the barometer, in which ihe mercur)! 
found to be ſuſpended to ſo much the ® 
height, as the place is Farther ren? 


It) place 
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plates gives the 
— 2 — 
of the french uta 


levelling, ſerving to carry the marks to 
pe obſerved; and at the ſame time to mea - 


ound. They uſually conbit each of two 
hoop woodewroulers,' made to ſlide over one 
another, and divide into feet; inches, Sc. 
VER, or LEAVER, in mechanics, an in- 
flexible right line, rad, or beam, ſup- 
ported in à ſingle point on a fulcrum or 


leaſt having ſuen u weight as may be 
commodioufly edunter - ballanced. 


will have it, the firſt of thoſe called me- 
chanical powers, or ſimple machines, as 


is chieſly applied, for raiſing weights to 
ſmall heights. e r 


ronfidered, the weight to be raiſed or 
ſuſtained, as O, (plate CLVII. fig. 2. 

no x.) The power by which it is to be 
raiſed or ſuſtained, as B. And tbe ful- 
crum or prop D, wherean the lever is ſuſ- 


round, the fulcrum remaining fixed. 


TJawy Pa 
difference bf level. This the bended lever, ſo called from. its being 
3 practice by ſome 
EVELLING-STAVES, inſtruments uſed in 


ſure the heights of thoſe marks from the 


prop, and uſed for the raiſing of weights; 
being either void:of weight itſelf, -or at 


The lever is the ſecond, or, as others 


being of all others the moſt ſimple; and 


tained, or rather on Which it moves 


LEV 


bent at the fixed point. C, (nꝰ 4.) : ihep- 
, E plaivly that ſuch a lever is of theft 
_ kind, becauſe the weight D hangs at its 
end A, and the power is applied at its 
other end B. where it draws by the line 
of diredtion B E: à hammer to. draw out 
à nail, is a bended lever. 
We ſpall here demonſtrate the law of the 
equilibrium in the lever, which is the 
foundation of all the other propoſitions 
of this kind in mechanics. ad 
Theorem I. Let A B (ne ß.) be a lever 
only moveable round the fulcrum C, the 
ſpace deſcribed by each. of its points; will 
be as its diſtance from the fulcrum. 
Por let the lever be moved out of the 
ſituation A CB, into the ſituation a C b, 
the point A will deſcribe, the , periphery 
Aa, but B will: paſs over the peripbery 
B b. Now by reaſon of the fimilar ſectois 
A Ca, BCB, A a is to B b, as A C to 


0 BOC that is, the ſpaces deſeribed by the 
In a lever there are three things to be | 


points A and B, are as their diſtances 
from the fulcrom. If to the points A 
and B be applied powers drawing the 
brachia of the lever perpendicularly, the 
ſpaces that are deſcribed by them ac- 
cording to or contrary to their prapen- 
ſions, are not the peripberies Aa, B b, 
Hut the perpendiculars 2 F, 6 E, let fall 


Levers are of three kinds; the firſt is on the brachia of the lever. For the 
that wherein the prop or fixed pont D, power in A is moved, according to its 
(ne 1.) is between the weight ſuſpended proper direction or propenſion, through 
at the end O, and the power applied at the ſpace @ F only, and no farther; as, 
the other end. B: it is plain that ſeiſſars, for the ſame eauſe, the way paſſed thro? 
pincers, ſnuffers, &e, are levers of this by the power B, according to its proper 
kind. The lever of the ſecond kind, is direftion,-is to be eſtimated by HE. But 
that wherein the fulcrum C, (no 2.) is at by reaſon of the equiangular triangles 
one end, and the power applied at the: 40 F, b CE, aF is ta b E as a C or AC 
other end B, the weight D being ſuſ- to 5 Cor BC; chat is, the. ſpaces run 
pended at the point A between the ends; over by powers according to their proper 
that is, between the power and the fixed directions, will be as thee ditavers from 
point: it is plain that the oars and rudder the fulcrumnm. | | 

of a boat are ſuch levers; as allo cutting But if the direction of the power is not 
knives as are fixed at one end, as thoſe 2 right line, perpendicular to the bra- 
uſed by druggiſts for cutting aromatic chium of tbe lever AC, (ue. 6.) let, 
wood and roots, 5 bakers for cutting from the fulcrum to the line of direction, 
their bread z and likewiſe doors, whoſe be draw the perpendicular CG, and the 
hinges are as the fired point. ſpace deſcribed, by the power according 


The lever of the third kind; is that whoſe 


fixed point C, (ue 3.) is «at one end, 


end A, the power being applied at the 
point B between the rn, | N is, be- 
ween the weight and the fulcrum : it is 
plain that a ladder which is lifted by the 
middle, in order to: rear it againſt a wall, 
18a lever of this kind. | Y 


Theres yet a fourth kind of lever, called 


* 


and the weight D ſuſpended at the other 


to its propenſion, will be proportionable 
to that perpendicular: for it matters not 
whether the thread FG A, by which the 
power acts, is affixed to the point G or. 
A, or indeed to the point D; for the line 
of direction remaining the ſame, its force 
to move round the plane AD CB, will 
de the ſame, as if the thread was fixed 
to the point G, and the way deſcribed 
by it in a given time, according to its 
II Ma ; proper 
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proper direction, will be proportionable / 


ds the right line CG. Wherefore it is 


manifeſt in every caſe, that the way de. 
ſcribed by any force according to its pro- 
per direQion, is proportionable to the 


- diftance of the line of direction from the 


fulcrum. 
Theorem II. In a lever, the moving force 


: or power that has to the weight the ſame 


ratio, which the diſtance of the line of 
direction of the weight from the fulcrum, 
has to the diſtance of the direction of the 
power from the fulcrum, will ſuſtain the 
weight; and therefore if it be ever ſo 
little increaſed, 'it will raiſe the weight, 
It is manifeſt from the preceding theo- 
rem, that the ſpaces which are deſcribed 
by a power and weight according or con- 
trary to their proper propenſions, are pro- 
portionable to the diſtances of the lines 
of direction from the fulcrum; but the 
velocities are proportionable to theſe ſpa- 
ces, and conſequently will be alſo pro- 
' portionable to the diſtances, If there- 
fore the power P'is to the weight QO, 
Q, the diftance of the di- 


to CA, the diſtance cf the direction f 
the power f. om the fulcrum, the power 
will be to the weight, as the velocity of 
the weight to the velocity of the power; 

the momentom therefore of the power, - 
will be equal to the mementum ef the 
weight: and conſequently the power will 


be equivalent to the weight 3 which if it 
The cutting-knife, C DB, (ibid. ne 5 


be ever fo little increaſed, it will raiſe the 
weight. Q. E DPD. 

Hence appears the reaſon, why by the 
ſtatera romana, or ſteelyard, as it is com- 
monly called, the weights of different 
bodies are examined all by one and the 
ſame weight only. For this inſtrument 
3s a lever of unequal brachia, one where.” 
of, CQ , is extended in length from the 

d xis of motion C, and which ought to 
de the axis of equilibrium, ſuppoſe one 
inch, or leſs; the ether brachium, AC, 


may be of any greater length that is ca- 
© pable of being exactly divided into parts, 


each equal to CQ , and numbered by 
figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. Then if the body 
* Whole weight we want to diſcover is 
hung on at Q, the given or -known 
weight P 1s moveable on the contrary 
brachium; and by removing it from or 
bringing it nearer the center C, is diſco- 
vered the diftance where 18s an exact equi- 
librium. See the article BALLANCE. , 
'Thus, there is a great affinity betwixt 
the lever and common 


- 
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- If we examine the inftruments in com. 


being applied at the handles 


ards fixed in the block F. The litt: 


. ſecond kind ; as being moveable on tit 
is faſtened to the plank CE; and tit 


where the noſe begins; the power bei 


ward the veſſel hy that part of the oar( 


ballance, only TH 


I. E v. 
the center is not in the middle, but ney 


one end; for which reaſon it is uſed to 
elevate or raiſe a great weight. 


mon uſe, we ſhall find many of them re. 
ducible to levers of one kind or other, 
as hinted above. Thus a pair of-pincen 
is made up of two levers of the firſt kind, 
whoſe common center of motion is 2 
the rivet C, (ibid. fig. 3. n® 1.) the power 
| 6 to pref 
them together, and thereby pinch the 
body D between the oppoſite extremitie; 
Aa; in which caſe the power adls with 
ſo much the greater force, as the handle 
CB, C6, are longer than the diſtance 
CA, ca. So a pair of common ſciſſan 
(ibid. nꝰ a.) acts upon the ſame princi. 
ples. The force of a lever in this way, 
is 5 = the braſier's and tis. 
man's ſheers, whereby one man preſſin 
vpon the handle B, (ibid. -n® 3. ws 
raiſing the lower fide A C, moveable 
ahout the center C, is able to cut a plat 
of braſs or copper D, a quaſter of u 
inch thick; the other ſhorter lever aCl 
being riveted to a couple of ſtrong ſtand: 


cart, BCA, (ibid. n“ 4.) likewiſe bt 
longs to the levers of the firſt kin“; 
whereby a ſingle man at B, is able to li 
a heavy ſtone: D, upon the axle-tree d 
the wheels E F as a fulcrum; and being 
raiſed, by means of the ſame wheels, cu 
convey it to the place required. 


uſed by many artificers, is a lever of th 
joint or center of motion C, whereby! 


power applied at B to cut the weight I 
placed between it and the center of mo 
tion. A pair of bellows are two ler! 
of the ſecond kind, whoſe common ces 
ter of motion is at the end of the bozrd 


applied at the handles, whilſt the ait u 
be preſſed out is the weight, The oi 
of a boat or galley, as well as the rudde! 
are likewiſe levers of the ſecond kind; 
for the water at C, (ibid. nd 6. and 
makes a reſiſtance as a fulcrum, wh" 
the man or power acts at B to puſh is 


rudder D, which reſt upon it. 
maſts of ſhips are alſo to be reckons 
among the levers of the ſecond kind; 
fulcrum being at the bottom cf the i 
B, (ibid. no 3.) and the moving fo® 
the wind gathered in the fail, which 


* 
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ut near ne help of the ſail- yard DAE is ap- 
aſed to pli-d at A, the upper end of the maſt; 
whilſt the weight or body to be moved, 
in com: viz. the veſſel C, is placed between the 
dem re- power and. fulerum: hence appears the 
othet, reaſon why a ſhip ſails. ſwifteſt when the 


pincen 
| kind, 
n is a 


yard is raiſed high, becauſe of its greater 
diftance from the fulcrum. —- 
The ſheep- ſheers,,W P C, (ibid. ns 8.) 


e power dre two levers of the third kind; the 
to prel common center of motion being at the 
inch the ſpringing bow at C, Whilſt the power or 
remities hand is applied at P p, and the wool to 
Qs with de cut is the weight at W. A pair of 
handle tongs are likewiſe levers of the third 
diſtance kind. But the uſe of levers of the third 
ſciſſan, kind is moſt beautifully ſhewn in the ani - 
» princi. i wal body, where the all- wiſe Creator 
his way, has given animals a power of moving 
and tin. their limbs with great velocity, by apply- 
\ prefling ing the power of the muſcles very near 
3.) an WS the center of motion; for the theory of 
moveab|: which, ſee the articles MuscL.Eg and 
it a plat OsrEOL OGC. (19019. + 
ter of u EVERET, among ſportſmen, - denotes a a 
yer ac! hare in the firſt year of her age. 
ng ſtand EVIGATION, in pharmacy. and che- 
"he lit miſtry, the reducing hard and ponder- 
ewiſe bt- ous bodies to an impalpable powder, by 
ſt kin“; grinding them on a porphyry, or the like. 
ble to li See the article PORPHYRY, , _ 
le-tree d It is generally neceſſary in levigation, to 
ind being add ſome fluid to the matter, which pur- 
heels, cal poſe is anſwered equally well by common 
water, as by roſe or other ſimple diſtilled 
d. ne 5) water; ſince, in drying the powders, 
rex of tht theſe laſt totally exhale-without having 
le on ti imparted any virtue to the preparation. 
vhereby | EVITE, in à general ſenie, means all 
z and tit the deſcendants of Levi, among whom 
weight U. were the jewiſh prieſts themſelves, who 
er of m6 being deſcended from Aaron, were like - 
two lev wiſe of the race of Levi: but it is more 
amon ce particularly uſed for an order of officers 
the bozrd in that church, who were employed in 
wer bel performing the manual ſervice of the 
the air i temple, ſuch as in fetching wood, water, 
— - —— neceſſary for the ſacri- 
the ruddet hees; and in ſinging and playing upon 
ond kind; inſtruments of make. : a Te 77 
6. and 74 The conſecration of the levites was to be 
am, whil performed with the followin g ceremonies. 
o puſh fo they were to be ſprinkled with the water 
the oar of expiation, to ſhave all their fleſh, and 
it, 11 waſh their - cloaths: they were then to 
> reckon! bring two bullocks before-the door of the 
| kind; 3 adernacle, -where the whole congrega- 
of the fb non laid their hands upon the levites 
doing the bullocks were then ſacrificed. 


0 which L 


* 
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one for a burnt offering, and the other 
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for a ſin offt ring z and, laſtly, they were 
to be preſented to the high-priett, who 
was to conſecrate them to the Lord. 
The levites were ſubſiſted by the tythe 
of all d corn, fruit and cattle, througb- 
out MKael; a tythe of which tythe they 
were to give to the prieſts; they had allo 
forty-eight cities for their [habitation z 
and while they were actually employed 
in the ſervice of the temple, they were 
ſubſiſted out of the daily ſacrifices. 
LEVITICUS, a canonical book of the Old 
Teſtament, ſo called from its containing 
the laws and regulations relating to the 
prieſts, le vites, and ſacriſices. 
The ſeven firſt chapters of this book pre · 
ſcribe the ceremonies to be obſerved in 
offering burnt · ſacrifices, meat · offeringe, 
ace · offerings, Cc. then Moſes relates 
in what manner the prieſts were to be 
conſecrated, and the misfortune of Na- 
dab and Ahihu, who offered incenſe to 
the Lord with ſtrange fire. Upon this 
occaſion, he preſcribes ſome laws con- 
. cerning the mourning of the prieſts, ,and 
forbids: their drinking wine, while they 
were employed in the ſervice of the taber- 
nacle. In the eleventh,-- twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth chapters; he lays 
down rules for diſtinguiſhing clean and 
unclean beaſts, and concerning the le- 
proſy, purifications, &c. appoints the 
ceremonies to be obſerved upon the great 
day of expiation: regulates the degrees 
of kindred within which perſons were 
allowed or foibidden to marry: prohi- 
bits alliances. with the Canaanites, and 
alſo idolatry, theft, perjury, calumny, 
Sc. In the twenty third chapter, be 
takes notice of the principal annval feſti- 
vals, the paſſover, pentecoſt, &c. pre- 
ſeribes what was to be obſerved in the 
ſabbatical and jubilee-years,, and con- 
cludes with regulations concerning vows 
and tythes. 
LEVIT V, in phyſiology, the privation or 
want of weight in any body, when com- 
pared with another that is heavier than it, 
in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to gra- 
vity, See the articles GRAVITATION | 
and GRAVITY. | 8 
The ſchools maintain, that there is ſuch 
a thing as peſitive and abſolute levity, 
and impute to this the riſe or emergency 
of bodies lighter in ſpecie than the bodies 
wherein they riſe; but from the laws of 
/. gravitation, which we have delivered un- 
der that article, we learn that there is no 
ſuch thing as abſolute levity in nature: 
f beſides, Mir. Boyle has overthrown this 


doc 


| Liu 


Boyle, page 362— 365. fler 
LEVFRNBOOL. See Ira rod f. 


* LEVROVK, a ton of France, in the pro- 


vice of Orleanois, chirty- five miles ſouth- 


woeſt of Bourges. 
LEUTKIRK, a town of Germany, in the 


of Ulm, © | | 
'LEUTMERTIS, a tity of Bohemia, 25 
miles north of Prague. 
LEVY, ia law, fignifies to gaher or col- 
let, as to ſevy monev; and. to levy a 
fine of lands, is the paſſing a fine. 


LEWARDEN, a city of the United Pro- | 
« * vinces, the capital of weſt Friefland: eaſt 


«© long. 57 35 north lat. 53% 20). 
LEWES, à borough town of Suſſex, forty 
miles ſouth of London, which tends two 


4 # 0 


members to parliament, 


* 


weſtern iflands of Scotland, lying in 8 


odd minutes weſt long. and between 38 


nd 56% odd minutes north lat. 
LEWIS. See the article Fox r-EZwIsS. 
"Lewis-PorT, See Por Lovis.- 
LEWIS BO URC, the capital of Cape Bre · 


ton, in North America: welt long. 61 


300 Horch dat. 469 % 


"LEXICON, the ſame as dictionary, but 5 
echbiefly uſed in ſpeaking of greek dicti- 


onaries, See DICTIONARY. 


N, a city of Holland, in Which 


there is 2 famous univerſity, fituated 

twenty miles ſouth of Amſterdam. | 
*LEYNA, a river of Germany; which riſes 
in the confines of Heſſe, andidiſcharges 

elf into the river Aller, at Betmar. 
LES, in country-«ffairs, denote puſture · 

' grounds, or arable lands turned into paſ- 
ture. See the article PASTURE. 


IEVYT E, one of the Philippine iſtands, ſe- 


parated from the iſland Philippina by a 
narrow channel: eaſt long. 323%, north 
ie. *. 


LEZ INA, a town of the kingdom of Na- 


Ves, ſituated on a bay of the gulph of 
Venice, ſeventy five miles north · eaſt of 
Naples. | 
LHON, a river which rĩſes in the landgra- 
vate of Hifſe-Cafſe}, and falls into the 
Rhine almoſt oppoſite to Coblenta. 
LIBANUs, a range of mountains in aſia- 
tie Turky, between Syria and Paleſtine, 


es ſtward beyond Damaſcus. 


Which extend from Sidon on the Levant, 


' L1BATION, a religious ceremony among 
the antient psgans, which confiſted in an 


3 1 1922) 
©" -B6Arine ef poſitiye and abſolute levity by 
repeatedſecperimente, as may been at ; the victims prepared for ſaciiſice. 

large in the ſecond volume of Shaws 


effaſidn. bf lituore pourei on the head a 


Libations were alſo in vſeamong the He. 
bree, ho poured a hin of wine on the 
victim after t was killed, and the (eye. 


x Phe mingrehan chriſtians uſe a ſort of l. 
eircle ef Swabiz, thirty-five miles foutb 


papiag their reſpects to the company, 
LihAW, à port-torn of Poland, in th 


0 LIBEL, injurious reprvarhes, or aceuſi· Wl © 
'LEWIS, the mot northerly of any of the 


friends to ſeek revenge, and:confequent) 
to hreak the 


"though if it de ſent to a third perſon, 


dictates, another writes, and a third 1 


puniſhment, at the diſcretion of the ton 
- where'the trial is held, and according 


LI 


' ral i pietes of the ſacrifice were laid or 
the altar, ready to be conſumed in the 


flames. 


bation at their meals. Before they ſi 
' down to table, they take up the-firſt glai 
of wine that is poured out, and aſte 
calling vpon the name of the Lord, and 


= ©2 ..., e r ee 


ſprinkle part of it upon the floor. We 
meet with the ſame cuſtom among the an. 
tient Romans. | 


dutchy of Courland, ſituated on à bay d 
the Baltic : eaſt longitude ar ꝰ, north k. . 
titude 560% .. Ʒ́ mlm, Ä 


tions againſt a perſon, written and pub 
liſhed in order to expaſe fim to pub 
contempt, hatred or ridicule, The las. 
yers fay; a libel may alſo be without 
2 -as where a perſon/ is paintid 
with aſſes ears, à fool's coat, &c. « 
ht re a gallows, or any other ãgnomii- 


ous ſign, is fixed-at his door. - 
Libels are criminal, becauſe where they \ 


are made againſt a private man, the 
may be the means of exciting him or bi 


e: on this account iti 
no juſtifitation of a libel that its content 
are true, or that the perfon' Jibelled by 
a bad character; for: a libel is the me 
provoking, in proportion as it has f 


gteater appearance of truth: it is them 

fore held, chat in a proſecution on 7 
indidtment or inſormation, it is not mr 7 
terial whether the matter of a libel | 15 
true or falſe ; but in an action upon tif n 
caſe, a deſendant may. juſtify that th 


matter is true. The ſending a feandalod 
letter to the party himſelf, without ſhe 
ing or publiſhing it to others, is no lid) 


otherwiſe diſperfed, it:is a publication 
the libel. In che making of libels, if of 


proves of what is written they ate 
dee med makers or compoſers of the iis 
The compoſer, procurer, and .pobl he 
of a libel are liable to a fine, impril 
ment, the pillory, or the like corp 


the heinouſneſs of the offence. Lew 
> 


— 


Lm 


BE, in he law of Scotland, ſignifies an 


end citment, See waer , = e ee eee 
BELL. A, or, LIBELLULA, in the hiſtory LIBRA, the BaLaNcH, in aſtrogomy, q 

ws mw — a. genus of bar ae. of 3 ns of the zocliac, the 20 . 2 

1 called in engliſh dragon-flies, or adder- —in order „ ſo called hecauſe when the u, 

een ges; the characters of which are, that enters it, the days and nights are cqual,.  : 

aid a they are furniſhed. with jaws, the antennas a8 if weighed in a balance. 

in the ate hort, and the tail terminated: by a Authors enumerate n ten f ; * y- 

it of kind of forceps. 14 6h nine ſtars in this hgn, 1, 

= 6 IBER, among botanilts,. denotes the rind LiBgRa, in roman antiquit 

wh . or inner hark of trees. See the. article weight; alſo: a coin, equal 1 

12 BELT. 98 | twenty dear. 46 

. ALA, io roman antiquity, the LIBRARY, an edifice or apartment deſlin- 

— — fame. with the dionyſia of the Greeks. ed, for holding a conſiderahle vumber of 

j 


See the article D1OoQNVSIA, . 
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LIBQURN, ; # town: of France, ten milen 


* 


books placed regularly on ſhelveg; or, the 


. books themſelves lodged in it. 


" 5 


The firſt who erected a library at Athens 


Vas the tyrant Piſſtratug, which was | 


tranſported by Xerxes into Pexſia, and af- 


texrwards brought back. by Seleucus Ni- 


canor to Athens. Plutatch ſays, that 
under Eumenes there was à library at 


Pergamus that contained 200,000 books, 


Conſtantine and his ſuc 


That of Ptalemy Philadelphus, acc;ord- 
ing to A. Gellius, contained 700 , 0, 


which wee all burnt by be cg ſol dier. 
cellors eretted a 
magnificent one at Conſtantinople, which 


in the eighth century contained 300,6 
volumes, and among the. reſt, one in 
which the Iliad and Odyſſee were vyritten 
in letters of gold, on the guts of a ſer- 
pent 3, but this library was burnt U or- 
der of Leo. Iſaurus. The molt cel ehrat- 
ed, libraries of antient Rowe, weite the 
Ulpian and the Palatine, and in modern 
Rome, that of the Vatican; the fo unda- 
tion, of the Vatican library was laid by 
pope Nicholas, in the year 1450 It was 
afterwards. deſtroyed in the ſack ing of 
Rome, by the conſtable of Bourboi, and 
reſtored: by pope Sixtus V. and his been 
conſiderably enriched, with the rilins of 
that of Heidelberg, plundered: by: count 
Tilly in 1682. One of the moſt c. zmplete 
libraries in Europe, is that ere ned by 
Coſmo de Medicis; though it is now 
exceeded. by that of the 1 king, 
which was begun by Francis I. aug- 
mented by cardinal Richelieu, arid com- 
2 by M. Colbert. The enjperor's 
ibrary at Vienna, according to Lambe - 


cius, conſiſts of 80,000, volumes, and 


15,940 curious medals. The Bodleian 


| library at Oxford, exceeds that of any 


ee TE, in-law, 4 writ thaz lies for 
ine BR the payment. of a, penſion, or annual ſum, 
in t!  eranted: under the great ſeal à being di- 
a bay fete to the treaſurer and chamberlains 
| © b. of the exchequer. e, 
1 It is alſo the name of two other writs, one 
_ cen i ekted ie the ſheriff. of a county, com- 
d ach manding him to deliver poſſeſſion of lands 
15 Lens or goods extended upon the forfeiture, of 
* 1 a —_—— the other directed to a 
withou d aoler for delivery of a priſonen, that bas 
ee ai for bessa. 
"We. IBERIA, in roman antiquity, a feſtival 
| . obſerved on the ſixteenth of the calende of 
g Aptil, at which time the youth laid aſide 
here well tbeir juvenile habit for the toga virilis, or 
n . wo may to grown men. See the 
- ' rick ToGa, | „ 
—— IBERTATE PROBANDA, an antient 
oount unt for perſons. claimed as villains, to 
n prove themſelves free, See VILLAIN, 
-belled BER TATIBUS ALLOCANDIS, . writ 
apron which lies for à citizen or burgels, to 
it bas & have his-privilege allowed. 
ir 38 chen BERTUS, in roman antiquity, a perſon 
* who from being a ſlave had obtained his 
is not my freedom, See MANUMISS10N. 15 
2 libel . be diterence beten, the liberti and 
n upon . livertini, was this : the liberti were ſuch 
5 tba NY” had been actually made free themſelves, 
Ceandalod a. the libertini were the children of ſuch 
t ſhes ons. ' i 
— no lib ERTV, Ibertas, in general, denotes 
| perfor, ol: ſtate of freedom, in cootradiſtinRion to 
\blicatio er., See the article Fa DON. 
ibels, if of : cording to Cicero, liberty is the power 
a a third vl. living as a man p or without 
they are deing controlled by another. | | 
of the lied" © legal ſenſe, liberty ſignifies. ſome 
nd dab 2 that is held by charter or pre- 
e im 1(0 n, a 447 Eid 
ike — BERTY of the tongue, in the manege, a 
| of ide toni ſpace left in the middle of a bit to 


according 


e place to ' 8 
. ne 
Li 


ibm HJ 4% 
* 


ae 4 
* 


7 


— 


univerſity in Europe, and even thoſe of 

any af the ſovereigus of Europe, except 

the, emperor's. and the french king's, 

which are each of them older by a hun- 

dxed years. It was firſt eie teen | 
| | an 


7 


Ere 
ond has (ince beer. increaſed by a great 
ypumber of benefactors: indeed the Me- 
dicean library, that of Beſſarion at Ve- 
nice, and thoſe juſt mentioned, exceed it 
in greek manuſcripts, but it outdoes them 
all in oriental manuſcripts; and as to 
printed books, the Ambrofian at Milan, 


and that of Wolfembuttle, are two of the LICHEN, LIVER-WORT, in botany, a ge. 


moſt famous, and yet both are inferior 
to the Bodleian, The Cotton · library 
conſiſts wholly of manuſcripts, particu- 
larly of ſuch as relate to the hiſtory and 
antiquities of England ; which, as they 
are now bound, make about 1000 
volumes. l | 
In Edinburgh there is a ibra 
belonging bs the univerſity, 5 furniſh. 
ed with books; which are kept in good 
order, and cloiſtered up with wire-doors, 
that none but the keeper can open; a 


method much more commodious than the LICTORS; li&ores, in roman antiquity, 


multitude of chains uſed in other libra- 
ries. There js' alſo a noble library of 
hooks and manuſcripts, belonging to the 
£entlemen of the law. 
LIFRATION, in aftronomy, an apparent 
regularity of the moon's motion, where- 
by ſhe ſeems to librate about her axis, 
ſometimes from the eaſt to the weſt, and 


now and then from the weſt to the eaſt; 


ſo that the parts in the weſtern limb or 


margin of the moon ſometimes recede LIDD, a market-town of Kent, ſituated 


from the center of the diſk, and ſome- 


times move towards it, by which means 
they become alternately viſible and in- LIDDESDALE, à county 


viſible to the inhabitants of the earth. 
Ste the article Moon. 
| L1BRATION of the earth, is ſometimes uſed 


to denote the paralleliſm of the earth's LIEGE, in law, a term ſometimes uſe 


axis, in every part of its orbit round the 
ſun. See EARTH and PARALLELISM. 
LIBYA,, in antient geograpby, a large 


extent of Africa, lying ſouth-weſt of 


Egypt. 


LICENCE, in law, an authority given to . people. c = 
42 Likcz, in geography, the capital of the 


a perſon to do ſome lawful act. 

A licence is a perſonal power, and there- 
fore cannot be transferred to another, If 
the perſon licenſed abuſe the power given 
him, in that caſe he becomes a treſpaſſer. 


| LiCENCE TO AR!YSE, in law, is a ſpace of LIEGEANCE, in law. 


time giver. by the court to a tenant who 


is eſſoined de malo lecti, in a real action, LIEN, the ſpleen, in anatomy. 


to get out of his bed. 


2 


LICENTIATE, one who has obtained the LIENTERY, is a flux of the 


degree of a licence. 
The greateſt number of the officers of 
joſtce in Spain, are diſtinguiſned by no 


other title but that of licentiate. In or- 


der to paſs licentiate in common-law, 
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civil law, and phyfic, they muſt hare 


bs * 


I. IE 


ſtudied ſeven years; andin divinity, ten, 
Among us, a licentiate uſually means a. 
phyſician who has a licence to pradiiſe, 
granted by the college of phyſicians, or 
the biſhop of the dioceſe. See the article 
COLLEGE of phyſicians. | 
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nus of the cryptogamia claſs of plants, 
which have the moſt perfect ſruQtifica. 
tion of all the moſſes : the flowers are 
monopetalous, ſtanding on a pedicle, and 
divided into ſegments at the limb, ſome- 
what like ſtars, buttons, muſhrooms, &c, 
See plate CLVIII. fig, 1. 

The grey ground liver-wort, found plen- 
tifully with us in woods and heaths, is 
famous for its virtues againſt the bite of 
a mad dog: it is the baſis of the pulyis 
antilyſſus of the ſhops. 


the ſerjeants or beadles who carried the 
faſces before the ſupreme magiſtrates: it 
was alſo a part of their office to be the 
public executioners in beheading, ſcourg- 
ing, Cc. ö 

As to their number, a dictator had 
twenty-four, a conſul twelve, the maſter 
of the horſe fix, a prætor fix, and each 
veſtal virgin had one, whenever they ap 
peared abroad, ; 


near the engliſh channel, five miles ſouth 
weſt of Romney, 4 
of Scotland, 


bounded by Tiviotdale, on the north; 
Cumberland, on the ſouth-eaſt; aud 
Annandale, on the ſouth-weſt. 


for liege-lord, or one who owns no iv 
perior; and ſometimes for liege · mat, 
or one who owes allegiance to the lieg 
lord. In our ſtatutes, the king's ſubjed 
are ſometimes- called lieges, or liege 


biſhopric of the ſame name in German, 
ſituated on the river Maes, twelve ml 
ſouth of Maeſtricht 1 eaſt long. 5 55 


0 / 
north lat. 50 40'.. hes the mn 


5 
belly, i 


which, whatever is taken in is diſcharg 
by ſtool as it is ſwallowed, or very © 
tle: altered either in colour or — 
A pain of the ſtomach, ſays Etmulk 
is an inſeparable attendant of a lierte! 


ALLEGIANCE, | 


article SPLEEN. 


* 
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LIE 
and it always torments the patient moſt 


ſe alter eating till he. hath gone to ſtool, 
n. The urine is in a ſmall quantity, and 
2 high coloured, A ſcorbutic lientery 18 
e, a very dangerous diſtemper, hard to be 
or cured, and very ſutjject to relapſes: it diſ- 
cle poſes the patient to a cachexy, or ill 
habit, and a tabes. ; 
Jes In the cure of this diſtemper, the ſto- 
ts, mach is, above all things, to be ſtrengtn- 
2nd ened; rhubarb ought to be taken; pre- 
are parations of coral and quinces are very | 
and much commended ;z and, in general, all 
oo: thoſe things uſed againſt vomiting are 
Sc, convenient here. e moſt ſimple ſto- 
machics, and moſt eafily prepared, often 
len- do more good than the compounds; for 
* example, preſerved nutmegs, or ginger, 
le of the white of eggs boiled in vinegar, or 
ulvis wormwood- wine prepared with maſtic, 
: LIERE, a town of the Auſtrian Nether- 
uit), lands, in the province of Brabant, 
d the twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of Antwerp. 
* IE Rs, a village of the biſhopric of Liege, 
e the in the circle of Weſtphalia, in Germany, 
=P ſituated four miles north of Liege. 
F IEUTENANT, an officer who ſupplies 
; - the place, and diſcharges the office of a 
_ n ſuperior in his abſence, Of theſe, ſome 
lee are civil, as the lords · lieutevants of king - 
ey 2 doms, and the lords-lieutenants of eoun- 
ed ties; and others are military, as the 
195 k lieutenant- general, lieutenant-genetal of 
ce the artillery, lieutenant - colonel, lieute- 
Ay nant of the artillery of the tower, lieute- 
_ nants of horſe, foot, ſhips of war, &c. 
- 1. "4 LIEUTENANT of Ireland, is properly 
') A 8 Y 87 all the ſtate and gran- 
ur of a king of England, except bein 
N ſerred upon the 2 He has the —.— 
emen of waking war and peace, of beſtowing 
e beg Alte offices under the government, of 
ſubjedt dubbing knights, and of patdoning all 
x liege cr117es except high treaſon ; he alſo calls 
| and prorogues the parliament, but no 
1 of th bill can paſs without the royal aſſent. 


He is aſſiſted in bis government y 2 


erman 1 | : 
= 41 Privy. council; and, on his leaving the 
3 kingdom, he appoints the lords of the 


regency, who govern in his abſence. 
ds LIEUTENANT of counties, are offi- 
cers, who, upon any invaſion or rebel- 


get kon, have power to raiſe the militia, 

| and to gve commiſſions to colonels and 
belly, i other officers, to arm and form them in- 

Jiſchargd 5 regiments, troops and companies. 

f very ut Aa the lords-lieutenants, are deputy- 

(ybſtancs eutenants, who have the ſame power; 


theſe are choſen by the lords-lieutenants, 


out ot th — | 
vor. hr l gentlemen of each 
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county, and preſented to the king for his 


approbation. a 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL, is an officer 


next in rank to the general; in battle, 


he commands one of the wings; in a 
march, a detachment, or a flying camp 3 

alſo a quarter, at a ſiege, or one of the 

attacks, when it is his day of duty. 


LIFE, vita, is peculiarly uſed to denote - 


the animated ftate of living creatures, or 
the time that the union of their foul and 
body laſts. See the articles ANtMAL, 
"CIRCULATION, FUNCTION, So. 
Lord Bacon makes the prolongation of 
life one of the three branches into 
which he divides medicine. See the ar- 
ticles MED1CINE and LONG AVITY, 

Doctor Halley, Mr. De Moivre, and 
others, have taken laudable pains in 
eſtimating the probabilities of life from 
the bills of mortality; whence the value 
of annuities for life have been deter- 
mined, See the articles MORTALITY 
and ANNUITY. 


Mr. De Moivre obſerving that the pro- 


babilities of life decreaſed nearly in arith- 
metic progreſſion, when covſidered from 
a term given, found the following eaſy 


. Tule for the value of any annuity on a life 


os 
1—-P 

of a given age, VIZ. - 5 
f 1 

repreſents the value of an annuity certain 

of x1, for as many years as are intercepted 


between the age given, and the hat ner 


where P 


of old age, ſuppoſed at 86, and that inter- 


val of life is expreſſed by 2 and r ſtands 
for the amount of the principal and in- 
tereſt of 1 l. in one year, . 
The rule therefore, in words at length, 
will be: Take the value of an annuity 
certain for ſo many years as are denoted 
by the complement of life; multiply this 
value by the rate of intereſt, and divide 
the product by the complement of life; 
then let the quotient be ſubtracted from 1, 
and let the remainder be divided by the 
intereſt of x1, then this laſt quotient will 
expreſs the value of an annuity for an age 
iven, | 8 

Thus, ſuppoſe it were required to find 
the preſent value of an annuity of x1. 
for an age at 50, intereſt being at 5 per 
cent, The complement of life being 363 
let the value of an annuity certain, ac- 
cording to the given rate of intereſt, be 
taken from the tables of ſuch annuities, 
and this value will be found to be 16. 5468, 
Let this value be multiplied by the rate 
11 N f e 


** 


——— — — — — 
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LIF 
bot intereſt 1.0 f% the product will be 
17.3741. Let this product be divided 
by the complement of life, that is, in 
this caſe, by 36, the quotient will be 

0.04826 ; ſubtract this quotient from 

unity, the remainder will be 0.5174. 


Laſtly, divide this quotient by the inte- 


reſt of x). that is, in the preſent caſe, 
©.05, and the new quotient will be 10.35, 
whych will expreſs the value of an annuity 
of 11. to continue during a life of 50, 


or, in other words, how many years | 


rchaſe a life of 30 is worth. 


On theſe . he has conſtructed 


tables of the value of annuities for lives 


at different rates of intereſt z one of 8 


Which we ſhall bere inſert, which ſhews 
the value of an annuity for life, of 11. 
when intereſt is at 3, 34, 4, or 5 per 
cent. And here it is proper to obſerve, 
that the column, marked Age, ſhews the 
different ages for, which the value of an 
annuity is wanted; and the correſpond- 
ing columns, marked 3 per cent. 31 per 


cent. Ce. expreſs the value of the ſaid 


nges in years purchaſe, and decimals of 
nà year. Thus, an annuity for life, for 
tze age of 40, is worth 14.84 years pur- 
- chaſe, when intereſt is at 3 per cent. and 
only 13 98 years purchaſe, when intereſt 


is at 3 z per cent. And ſo in other gaſes, - 


reds value | of an annuſty for life, of 11. in» 
„ tereſt being x 


3 fer al er 4 per ſ s per 


ay -- 
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1 


2. 


3119-47 


18.46 


218.15 


5117.66 


19.87 
19-74 
19.60 


19+33 
19.19 
I9-95 
18 90 
18.76 
13.64 


18.30 


17. 99 
17-83 


17.50 
17˙33 
17.16 
16.98 
16.80 
16.62 


cent, 


cent, 


cent. 


18.27 
18.16 
18,05 
17.94 
17.82 
174741 
17.59 
17.46 
17-33 
17.21 
17. og 
16.90 
16.83 
16.69 


16.42 
16.28 
16.13 
15.98 
15.83 
15.68 
15.53 


16.56 


16.88 
16.79 
16.64 
16.60 
6. 50 
16.4 

16.35 
16.21 
16.10 
15.99 
15-89 
15.78 
15.67 
15·55 
15,43 
15.3 
15-19 
I5-04 
14-94 
14.81 
I 4+ 68 
14-54 


16.44 


15˙37 


13.81 


14. 60 
14.53 
1447 
1441 
14-34 
I4-27 
I4-20 


14 05 
13.97 
13-89 


13-72 
13.64 
13-5$ 
13.46 
13-37 
13.28 
13.18 
3. 09 
12.99 
12.88 


14.41 


1.78 


14,12] 


Age. 3 Per |38per| erf sf 

— 3..c. 0 . cent, br 
| 33 16.25 I$.21|14-27 14.0) 4 
34|16.06 I5.05|14.12}12.56 gr 
35|1 5.36 14-389113.98]12,4; 1 
36 15. 671.713.8212. 3; + 
37115.46|114-52|13-67112,21 the 
4 38 15.29 14. 340; 3. 52 12.09 — 
t, 3915.05 14-16 13-36 11.96 nt 
| _ , 40114-84[13.98|13.20[11,8; be 
414.633.7913. 0201.50 WW © 
42.14.4013: 5912.8 511.5 e 
43/14:19173-40|12.68[r1.4,| D. 
| 44|13.96|13-20|12,50[11.25 * 
45|13-73/12-99|12-32[11.14 ory 
4611 3-49 12+78|12.13110.99 Th 

' 47113+-25112-57|11.94110.84 : 
48[13-0:i|[12.36|11.74110.63 ge 
49112.76012. 140/11. 5410. 51 4 
5012.511192 11.34/10. 33 Jue 
510t . 261.69 11.13 0r0. 17 dug 
$2]12.0C 11.45 10.92] 9.99 way 
5311.73] T. 20010. 70 9.82 the ; 
54|11.46110,95|10.47] 9.63 * 
5511.180f0. 6910.24 9.44 bein 
5610. 900. 4410.01 9.24 ay 
57]10-61|10.18| 9.79] 9.04 will 
5810.32 9.91 9.52 8.83 "A 
59|10.03\ 9.64| 9.27] 8.61 a 
600 9.73] 9.360 9.01 8.3 Web 
61] 9.42] 9 08] 8.75 8.16 preſſ. 
182 8.79] 8.48] 7 
* 63] 8-79] 8.49 8.20] 7-65 iver 
64 $.46 8.19 7.92 14 pon 
65] 8:23] 7-88] 95-63] 7-1 hand 
66 7:79] 7-56] 7-33] 6.91 "ae 
67] 7-45| 7-24] 7-02] 6.64 day 
| 680 7.10 6.91] 6.75] 6.46 ives, 
69] 6.75| 6-57] 6-39] 6 | Wat 
70 6. 38 6-22] 6.06] 5-7! he Ic 
71 6.01] 5-87] 5-72] 5.47 upp 
72| 5:63] 5-51] 5-38} 5:15 ortt 
73] $:25| 5140 Se 4-0 WG 
| 74 485 477 4+66] 4.49 he y 
75 4.45 4-38] 4+29] 4-4 f the 
76 4-05] 3-98] 3.91] %% 

771 3•63 3+57] 3-52] 34 rom 
78 3.21316 3-11] 3-9 alve 
of 2-78} 2:74] 2-70 7. 
bo 2.34 2˙31 2.28 2.2 ven, 
| on 
There are a great many uſeful queſto val 
the determjnation of which depends rom 
the value of annuities for lives, |® e joi 
lives, ſucceſſive lives, c. for which en t. 
refer to Mr. De Moivre's dodrit! e thi 
chances and annuities for lives, and f the 
here only give the ſolution of a fen — 
tis, 


* of moſt frequent uſe. _ 1 
1. The values of two fingle 8 


* . 
#977 
4 


- Bip 


5 diven, to find the value of an annuity 
1 granted for the time of their joint conti- 
56 huance z or, the value of two ſingle 
45 lives being glven, to find the value of 
'33 the joint lives. 7 

75 Multiply together the values of the two 
lives, and reſerve the product. Let that 


-g6 product be again multiplied by the intereſt 


Je 11. and let that new product be ſub- 
155 trated from the ſum of the values of 
5 me lives, and reſerve the remainder. 
43 Divide the firſt quantity reſerved by the 
N ſecond, and the quotlent will expteſs the 


value of the two joint lives. 

99 Thus, ſuppoſing one life of 46 years of 
60 age, the other of zo, and intereſt at 

. per cent. the value of the firſt life will be 
found in the tables to be 11.83; the va- 
lue of the ſecond 10.35; and the pro- 
duct will be t22.4405, which product 


the intereſt of 11; thit is, by o. 05, and 
his new product will be 6.122025; which 
being ſubtracted from the ſum of the va- 
lues of the lives, or 22.18, the remainder 


135 will be 16.057975, and this is the ſecond 
. 65 quantity reſerved. Now dividing the firſt 


q1antity reſerved by the ſecond, the quo- 


preſſes the value of the two joint lives, 

The values of two ſingle lives being 
piven, to find the value of an annuity 
pon the longeſt of them; that is, of an 
annuity to continue ſo long as either of 


6g hem is in being. 
640 rom the ſum of the values of the joint 
0 ves, ſubtract the value of the joint lives, 


Ind the remainder wilt be the value of 
he longeſt, l 

zuppoſe, for inſtance, two lives, one 
orth 14 years purchaſe; the other 14, 


he values of the lives is 27; the value 
f the two joint lives, by the rule before 


rom 27, the remainder 17.77 is the 
alue of the longeſt of the two lives. 

Tue values of three fingle lives being 
wen, to find the value of an annuity 
pon the longeſt of them: 


| ake the ſum of the three fingle lives, 
Pp x 7 which ſum ſubtraR the ſum of All 
- Ni joint lives combined. two and two 3 


en to the remainder add the value of 
e wry jorht lives, and the reſult will 
Ip value of the longeſt of the three 
W ſoppoſing the ſingle lives to de 
4, bra 15 years purchaſe, the ſum 

des will be 42; the value of 


[ 1929 ] 
the firſt and ſecond joint lives is 9.24 
of the firſt and third, 9.65; of the ſecond 


muſt be reſerved. Multiply this again by 


ent will be 7.62 nearly; and this ex- 


nd intereſt at 4 per cent. The ſum of 


zwen, is 9.233 and ſubtracting 9.23 


N & :08 


and third, 10.18; the ſum of all which 
is 29.07; Which being ſubtracted from 


the ſum of the lives; that is, from 42, 


the remainder. will be 12.93; to which 
adding the value of the three joint lives 


1.41, the ſum 20.34 will be the value 


of the longeſt of the three joint lives. 
4. To find the preſent value of a re- 
mainder in fee, after a life of a given 


age. That is, ſuppoſing A to be in 


poſſeſſion of an annuity for his life; and 
that B, after the deceaſe of A, is to have 
the annuity for him and his heirs fot 
ever, to find the preſent value of the re- 
mainder 5 or, as ſome call it, the re- 
verſion, LATE Wer 

From the value of the fee ſimple, or 


7 E ſabtract the value of the life 
n 


poſſeſſion; what remains will be the 
preſent value of the reverſion. x 
Thus, ſuppoſing that A is 60 years of 
age; an annuity upon his life, intereſt 
at 5 per cent. would be worth 8.393 


- which being ſubtracted from the value o 


the fee, or perpetuity 20; the remainder 


will be 11.6tz which is the preſent value 


of the expeRation of B. 


By this rule, the value of an eſtate, ſub- 


ject to a jointure, may be determined: . 
In like manner, ſuppoſing that C were 
to have an annuity for him and his heirs 


for ever, after the lives of Aand By 


then from the perpetuity, or fee fimplez 
ſabtracting the value of the longeſt of 
the two lives. A and B, the remainder 
will expreſs the value of C's expectation, 
Thus, ſuppoſing the age of A to be 40, 
and that of B to be go, the value of an 
anhuity upon the longeſt of theſe two lives 
would be found, by the foregoing rules, 


to be 14.563 and this being ſubtracted 


from the perpetuity 20, the remainder is 
5-44 5 which is the preſent value of C's 
expectation, 

5. To find the value of an annuity for 


- life, after another annuity for life. 


Suppoſe, for inftance, that A is in poſ- 
ſeſhon of an annuity for his life, and 


that B, after the death. of A, is to 


have the annuity for his life only, and 
that his heir, or repreſentative, is to 


have nothing in caſe A ſurvives B; what - 


is the value of the life of B after the life 


of A. 


Fron the preſent value of the life of B, 
ſabtract the preſent value of the joint lives 
of Band A, and the remainder will be 
the value of B's expectation. 
PT LIF-. 
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LIFFEY, a river of Ireland, which riſes 
in the county of Wicklow, and diſ- 
charges itſelf into Dublin- bay. 
LIGAMENT, in anatomy, a ſtrong com- 
padt ſubſtance, ſerving to join two bones 
together, | 
A ligament is more flexible than a car- 
. tilage, not eaſily ruptured or torn, and 
does not yield, or at leaſt very little, 
when pulled, | 
Some ligaments are deſigned to ſtrengthen 
the joints, and to ſecure the bones in 
their ſeveral motions from parting from 
each other, as happens in luxations ;. 
other ligaments ſerve to connect carti- 
lages with bones; and ſome there are 
which ſtrengthen other parts, beſides the 
bones and cartilages; of this laſt kind 
are the annular ligaments, ſo called, not 
ſo much from their figure as from their 
uſe, ſerving, like & ings to bridle the 
tendons of many muſcles. Some liga- 
ments again are fixed to one or more 
bones, with different degrees of tenſion, 
and ſerve on each fide for the inſertion of 
muſcles. To _ may be added, the 
ligaments commonly termed aponeu- 
— ſuch as thoſe * the temples, ſea- 
_ os humeri, ulna, palm of the 
nd, thigh, leg, and fole of the foot, 
Other differences of ligaments may be 
deduced from their conſiſtence, ſolidity, 
- fitvation and figure; ſome are almoſt 
cartilaginous, and others have a particu- 
lar elaſticity, by which they are capable 
of being drawn out by a ſufficient force, 
and of contracting again when left to 
themſelves. 
LIGATURE, in furgery, is a chord, 
band or ſtring; or the binding any part 
of the body with a chord, band, fillet, 
Sc. whether of leather, linnen, Cc. 
Ligatures are uſed to extend and replace 
bones that are broken or diſlocated ; to 
tie the patients down: in lithotomy and 
amputations 5 to tie upon the veins in 
phlebotomy, or the arteries in amputa- 
tions, or in large wounds; to ſecure the 
ſplints that are applied to fractures; to 
tie up the proceſſes of the peritonæum, 
with the ſpermatic veſſels in caſtration; 
and, laſtly, in taking off warts or other 
excreſcences by ligature. For the man- 
ner of uſing them, ſee LITHOTOur, 
PHLEBOTOMY, FRACTURE, Se. 
LIGHT, lux, in phyſiology, certain ſubtile 
particles of matter, capable of exciting 
in us the ſenfation of colours, = IS 
Light undoubtedly. conſiſts of inconceive- 


* 
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of a luminous body in right lines, aud 
in all directions, with an unparalled ve. 


That light is a material ſubſtance, 2; 


of theſe particles; and that this differ 


% 


getable and animal bodies. 


and from its acting upon and producing 


the preſent frame and ſtate of nature: 


done, and which, therefore, could " 


light is found to. be at the fate 
_— OP 8976608 
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ably ſmall particles of matter, of differ 
ent magnitudes ; which are emitted or 
reflected from every point in the ſurface 


lacityz and whoſe power or intenſity de. 
— as the ſquares of the diftance in- 
creaſe. : 


pears from its being propagated in tine, 


great alterations in other bodies; but 
that its particles are inconceivably (mal 
appears from hence, that the preate 
quantity of flame is found to have ſcarc 
any ſenſible gravity or weight: alſo be. 
cauſe theſe particles pervade the pores d 
all tranſparent bodies, however hard c 
heavy, Yet ſmall as they are, we find 
the rays of light conſiſt of different fort 


ence ariſes from their different magni- 
tudes, ſeems evident from the different 
directions the ſeveral ſorts of rays mort 
in, after they have paſſed through a body 
of glaſs, water, @c. of ſome ſpeci} 
figure, eſpecially that of a priſm, $t 
the article COLOUR, | | 

The divine wiſdom and providence ap 
pear, perhaps, in nothing ſo remarkaby 
as in the extreme ſubtilty of the partic 
of light: without this qualification i 
could not have pervaded the pores d 
bodies, and ſo we could have had not 
oß thoſe which we call diaphanovs « 
tranſparent ſubſtances, . and every thi 
but the ſurface of a body would have ben 
concealed from the ſight of mankind 
Again, the velocity of a body is au 
as the quantity of matter inverſely; 200 
therefore, the ſmaller the body, b. 
greater velocity it is ſuſceptible of fi 
the ſame force; whence it comes to pil 
that light is thus qualified to be tra 
mitted. through immenſe diſtances un! 
ſmall and inſenſible part of time; wh 
thing was quite neceſſary, according 


But, laſtly, it was abſolutely veceſi 
that the particles of light ſhov]d be ſo 
ceeding ſmall, that, when compoune 
with its velocity, it ſhould produce! 
ſenſible force, as it muſt otherwiſe hat 


have been borne by the tender _ 
cate texture of the ſeveral parts t 
| To give u 
example: the velocity cf a paruclt « 


t ſort 
differ. 
Nagti- 
ferent 
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00, ſecond ; ſuppoſe its 
2 1 millionth ng a 


ſecond for one grain 3 or it would ſtrĩce 
with the ſame force that ond grain weight 
would do falling from half the height, 
viz, through 448,8 feet; which we 
ſhould find to be very great, was the 
experiment to be made on the ſenſible 
coats of the eye. r 

Since the weight of bodies is propor- 
tional to the quantity of matter, it fol- 
lows, that, where the latter is diminiſhed 
indefinitely, the: former will be ſo too; 
therefore, the weight of light muſt be 
inſenſible to ever ſo great a quantity of it. 
Dr. Boerhaave cauſed a globe of iron, 
twelve inches in diameter, to be heated 
red-hot, and ſuſpended at the end of a 
very exact ballance, and counterpoiſed by 
weights at the other end very nicely, 
and thus let it hang till all the particles of 
heat or light were eſcaped, When he 
found the equilibre of the ballance no 
ways altered; which plainly. proves the 
above theſis. See the artiele NB. 
That the particles of light have not only 
magnitude, but that in different degrees 
alſo, is another, and perhaps the moſt 
ſubtile, difeovery of the Newtonian phi- 
loſophy. 


the particles of light, as to any other 
bodies. This is abſolutely proved by 


to have in paſſing through a priſmatic 
figure of glaſs or water; for the power 
of the prilm detains the iſſuing particle, 
and draws it a little towards the ſurface; 
and, ſinee this power is the ſame, it would 
have the ſame effect on all the particles 
of light, if they were all of an equal 
magnitude, becauſe they have all an 
equal velocity. But ſince this effect is 
different among the particles, ſome being 
detained and drawn. aſide to a 


muſt be leſs in magnitude, to become 


trafting ſurface ; in like manner as the 
electric effluvia will act upon and agitate 
very [mall and light bodies, much ſooner 
— more eaſily than they can move thoſe 
which — pas wan — more 
when we come to the 
yo which this — — aa ah 
rar of light. See REFRACTION.- | 


grain, then its force to ſtrike an object 
| 897600000 80 6 ſeet 
would be ay Legs 899, 6-ſeet per 


The comparative terms of 
greater and leſſer are now as applicable to 


the different refrangibility they are found 


more ſubject to the influence of the at- 


EM 16 "ae 


| becauſe the eye can find no point of ſpace 


— 


If light were not reflected from every 
ah the ſurface of à body in all di- 
rections every way, there might be aſ- 


figned à point of ſpace-where a ray of 
n light, from ſuch a alles, 
does not come; 


int in the 


of the ſurface could not be viſible: but 


in all the viſible hemiſphere reſpecting that 


point, but where it is viſible; therefore 


a ray of light is reſtected from that point _ 


to every part of ſpace, from -whence a 

right line to that point can be drawn. 
hat the rays of light proceed in a right- 

lined direction, is evident from hence, 


that whatever the figure of the body be, 
if it be held pe 


| ndicular to the rays 
of light, it will always caft a ſhadow of 
the ſame figure againſt a parallel plane. 
Thus à circle will produce a circular 


| ſhadow, a triangle a triangular one, and 


ſo on, Which plainly 
_ rays of light 


*. 


paſs by the extremities of 


| theſe bodies in right-lined directions, ex- 


cepting theſe only which paſs contiguous 
to the edges of the body; for they will 


be alittle inflected, which will.cauſe the 


extremity of the ſhadow to be not ſo di- 


ſtinet and well defined as it otherwiſe. 7 
_ would be; ef which we ſhall take far- 


ther notice hereafter. 


As all the other affections gf light, fo 
that of its velocity was utterly unknown to 


all the antient, and moſt of the modern 


making 


| eater | 
diſtance than others, it foley, "they 


- 


hiloſophers, who, before the time of 
r. Romer, were of opinion that the 
motion of light was inſtantaneous, or 
that it was propagated through immenſe 
ſpaces in an inſtant. But Mr. Romer, 
and other philoſophers, about this time, 
requent obſervations on the 
eclipſes of Jupiter's moons, found that 
the time of theſe eclipſes did not corre- 
ſpond to the calculations founded upon 
* aſtronomical tables; where the times 
are all calculated for the diſtance of the 


center of the ſun, and conſequently 


where the eye of the ſpectator muſt be 
ſuppoſed to be in viewing the ſaid eclipſey, 


8 Sc. of jupiter's moons. 
To illuſtrate this matter, let 8 (plate 
CLVIII. big 2. n 1.) be 


the ſun, AB the orbit of mercury, CD 
the orbit of venus, E F that of the earth, 
and GH a part of the orbit of jupiter. 
Let I be the body of jupiter, and K L. 


its ſhadow ;.O MN the orbit of one of 
jupiter 's moons, M juſt entering the ſha- 
dow of jupiter. Now a ſpectator at 8 


would 


and there the ſaid point 


ews that the a 


the center of 


F 
1 
19 

- 
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would obſerve the moon M to enter the 
ſhadow, juſt at the time which is calcu- 


Hated from the tables: but a ſpectator on 


the earth, at T, always obſerves it to 
happen ſooner ; and, when the earth is 
in the oppolite part of its orbit R, he 
will always obſerve it to happen later, 
by the fpace of about ſeven minutes, in 
both caſes, This obſervation gave the 
firſt proof that light was progreſſive, and 
took up about fourteen minutes to paſs 
over the diameter of the earth's orbit 
from T to R, or ſeven minutes to paſs 


from the ſun S to the earth T. 


But this, though a ſutficient diſcovery or 
proof of the progreſſive motion of light, 


Vas yet but an experiment in the groſs, 


and not accurate to determine or define 
the true rate of velocity which properly 


"belonged to light: the ſolution of this 


noble problem was reſerved for Dr. Brad- 
ley, who by reiterated and certain ex- 
iments, obſerved, that the bright ſtar 

the head of draco appeared 39“ more 
northerly in September than in March, 
juſt the contrary - to what it ought to 
appear by the annual parallax of the ſtars, 
dich muſt »riſe from the velocity of light 


1 — ſome proportion to that of the 


annual motion of the earth, and is call - 
ed aberation of light. See STAR. 

To illuſtrate this, and from thence to 
determine the velocity of light; let AB 
(ibid. n® 2.) repreſent a part of the earth's 
annual orbit, and let C be a ſtar obſerved 
by a ſpectator at the earth at A; when 
the earth arrives at B, the ftar will ndt 
be obſerved at C, as before, butat D in 
the line BD parallel to AC; for let AB 
de divided into equal parts A a, ab, bc, 
ed, and 4B; then through theſe points 
draw the lines ae, bf, cg, dh, parallel 
to AC and DB. Now let the velocity 


of the earth be to that of the light as 


AB to CB. When the earth ſets out 
from the point A, ſuppoſe: the ray of 
Irght commences its motion from the ſtar 
at C in the direction CB perpendicular 
to AB; then it is plain, when the earth 
is arrived at a, the particle of light will 
be got to i, the point where a e cuts BC, 
and the ſtar will be ſeen in the direction 


az and appear at e. In like manner, 
- when the earth is at 5, the particle of 


light will be come to 4, and will appear at 
7, and fo on; when the earth is at 
c. d, B, the particle will be at I, , and 
B, and the ſtar will appear at g, h, and D. 
It therefore the line C A repreſents the 
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Will ſee the ſtar at D, which he coal 


102 ro times greater than the velocity d 


* 
z % 


axis of a teleſcope, making the angleBA 
with the Ne of the earth's ole 
AB; when the ſpectator comes to B, he 


not do, if the teleſcope was directed i 
the perpendicular line BC; bot the di. 
ference of the poſitions of the lines D3 
and BC, or the angle DBC, is fo ven 
ſmall as to amount to no more than 20 
15”, which gives the proportion of the 
ſides B C to CD or AB, as 10210 to 1; 
which ſhews that the velocity of light 


the earth in hey orbit, But the velociy 
of the earth is known, which is about 
$00,000,000 miles in 365 days, or abou 

6,000 miles per hour; whence the ve. 
ſocity of light will be found to be ſuck 
as carries it through the ſpace of 190,00, 
miles, or 897,600,000 feet in one ft. 
cond z and, therefore, it will paſs fron 
the ſun to us in 87“ and 137, 
If a cannon will throw a ball one mil 
perpendicular height, or 5280 feet, the our: 
velocity with which it from the cn. 
non's mouth is the uniform velocity « 
10, 560 feet per 13F”, (which is the time d my 
the perpendicular aſcent or deſcent) and, wie, 
therefore, the velocity of the cannon · bal 
is 578 feet per ſecond. Whence the wr watt 
locity of light is, to that of the cannov- non. 
ball, as 897, 600, ooo to 378, or 1 artic 


1,550,000 to 1, nearly. 
The doctor found that the parallax of ti 
fixed ftars, inftead of amounting 
many ſeconds, as ſome have deduced 
from their obſervations, does not mile 
one ſecond; and from thence it follow 
that the abovementioned ſtar, in draco, i 
about 400,000 times farther from us that 
the ſun; and, conſequently, that the light 
takes up above 493” * 400,000 = 
197,200,000. ſeconds (which is mor 
than fix years) in coming from that fit 
to us. 
For the rties of reflected and 
fracted light, ſee the articles REFLIC 
TION and REFRACTION. 1 
LIGHT, is alfo uſed to denote the diſpob 
tion of objects, with regard to the 1 
ceiving of light :- thus, the doors, v 
dows, &c. of houſes, ate called light 
For the lights and ſhades of painulgy 
Se. fee CLARO-OBSCURO. 
LiGHT, in the manege, a term uſed 1 
various ſenſes : thus a light horſe, 4 
ſwift runner: but the ſame term 1s #7 
given to a horſe that is well made, y 
he is neither ſwift nor active; * 


The 
killi 


ing 


3 
7 
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For light upon the 
horſe, ke HAND and HorsE, . 

building on the ſea-ſhore,. n promontory, 
a rock, Cc. wherein, is kept 2 light, 
during the night, in order to direct v 
ſailing near the place. 


of fire from a cloud. 
From repeated experiments, it appears, 
that lightening is only electrical fire drawn 


ity has been collected during 


in many parts of Europe. See the ar- 
ticle ELECTRICITY. | 


hibit at pleaſure, are only. little imita- 
tions of thoſe great effects which frighten 
us. A cloud prepared by the action of 
winds, by heat, by a mixture of exha- 
lations, &c. is the electriſed body; and 


non · ele dries which excite it. See the 
article THUNDER, | 1 

The dreadful effects of lightening, as 
killing men and other animals, demoliſh- 
ing houſes, ſplitting. trees, c. are too 
well known to be ina 

alſo been known to render iron mag- 
netical, and to reverſe the polarity of 


he ende abbe Nollet, the univerſality, of the 
000 = lefric matter, the readineſs of its action, 
js moſh ts jnflammability, its property of ſtrik- 
that lu bg bodies both externally and internally, 

en to their ſmalleſt parts, and of giv- 


and it ng fice to them; all theſe points of 


EFLIC* analogy malls it probable that 14 * 
nd electricity I 

a — ity are _ to 

| the we HTER, in naval architecture, a large 

rs, wr ind of boat, uſed in the river of Thames 


HTNESS 
ee the article LEVITY. 


vNICENSIS terra, in- the materia me- 
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here conſider only the ſhape and make of 
the horſe, without regard to his qualities. 
We call = coach-horſe light, when he . 
firs nimbly and dreads the Whip. In 
this ſenſe, all light coach-horſes are good; 
and a hard heavy coach-horſe, that takes 
the laſhing eaſily, is good for nothing. 
and, and light 2 


culatly about Emeric in the circle of 
Weſtphalia, and uſed in cordial and a- 
ſtringent compoſitions. It is a common 


1GYT-HOUSE, in matitime affairs, a 


els 
IGHTENING,in phyſiology, the burſting | 


thunder in iron-bars, or in tin-tubes, 


watery clouds, or terreſtrial matter, the 


ed on here, It has 


the fame - 


* ed, N 


„ 


ſuccedaneum for the yellow ſileſian bole, 
where that is not to be had, and is ge- 
nerally efteemed very nearly, if not ab- 
ſolutely, equal to it in its virtues. - It is 


moderately heavy, naturally of a ſmooth 


ſurface, and of a beautiful gold · colour. 


It eaſily breaks between the fingers, and 


does not ſtain the {kin in handling, and 


: melts freely in the mouth, but generally 


leaves a little grittineſs between the teeth. 
It makes. no efferveſcence with acids; 
and burns: not-to a red, but to a pale 
brown, and almoſt to à ſtone hardneſs. 


Charlton ſays it is more frequently known 


by the name of terra ſigillata golthergenſis. 


_ clouds: and; in effect, this LIGULATED, among botaniſts, an ap- 
electri 


pellation given to ſuch floſcules as have a 
ſtraight end turned downwards, with 
three indentures, but not divided into 
ſegments, See plate CLVIII. fig. 4 


Thunder then, or lightening, is in the LIGUSTICUM, Lovae, in botany; '® 
hand of nature, what electricity is in 
ours; the wonders Which we now ex- 


genus of the pentandria digynia claſs of 
plants, the general corolla of which is 
uniform, and the fingle flowers eonſiſt 
each of five lanceolated petals, bent in- 
wards at the points : the fruit is naked, 
oblong,  angulated, ſulcated, and ſepa- 
rable into two parts; and containing two 


oblong, ſmooth ſeeds, plain on one fide, 


and ſtriated on the other. 8 75 
Under this genus are comprehended the 


ſiler, cicutaria, and leviſticum of authors. 


The root and feeds of lovage are account - 
ed carminative, aromatic, and ſudorific ; 


and preſcribed with ſucceſs in malignant 
- fevers, colics, apoplexies, and diſorders 


of the head. 


jeedles ; and the fame effects may be LIGUSTRUM, yr1ver, in botany, A 
produced by eleQricity z and indeed, ſays . 


genus of trees, belonging to the dian- 
dria monogynia claſs, of plants, with a 
funnel-faſhioned flower, quadrifid or 
quinquiſid at the Jimb; the fruit is 2 
globoſe, ſmoath berry, with only one cell, 
containing four ſeeds convex on one fide, 
and angulated on the other. See plate 
e eee : 
Privet leaves and ſeeds are eſteemed cool- 
ing, drying, and aſtringent; and there- 
fore recommended in putrid diſorders of 
the gums, inflammations, and the like. 


0 22 heavy goods, as coals, tim- LIKE, in geometry, Cc. denotes the ſane 
wn, Oc. 


as ſimilar, See the article. SIMILAR: 


, or LEviTy or BODIESs. LILIACEOUS, an 2 N iven to 


ſuch flowers, as reſem 


le that of the lily. 


See the article LiLY.. | f 
omg the name of a fine yellow bole, LILIUM, the lily. See the next article. 
in WaDy parts of Germany, paiti- LILY, LILIUM, in botany, a genus 9 


. 
v* 

th 

* 
4 


LIM 
the hexandria monogy nia claſs of plants, 
with a eampanulated flower, ring nar- 

row out of che cup 

1 wards the lind: it | 

- petals," obtuſe at the points, which are 
| — wards ; the fruit is an oblong 


* 


- 
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and expanding to- 
conſiſts of fix erect 


capſole, with three cells, in which are 
contained a great many ſmall ſeeds, © See 


” plate CLV I. fig. 3. 

- White lily-roots are emollient, and 
ſuppuratiee; being uſed with ſucteſs in 
cstaplaſme, int 
- The flowers are alſo emollient and 
. - anedyne; They are only uſed exter- 


© nally, and chat either in the form of a 


- cataplaſm,' or of an oil by inſolation. 
LIMA, à province of Peru, in South 
America; the capital of which, called 
" alſo Lima, was almoſt entirely deſtroyed 
by an earthquake, in 1746: welt long. 
206, and ſouth lat. 12 40% 
„LIMALE, a town of Brabant, thirteen 
miles ſouth-weſt of Brufſels, 
'LIMAX, the ſnail, in zoology, the an- 
mal that inhabits the murex-ſhell, See 
me articles SNALL and Mun x. 
LIMB, in a eral ſ 
border or edge of a thi 
the limb of à quadrant, of the ſun, of 
a leaf, Cc. eine 
Liu, in anatomy, an, Hation given 
to the extremities of the body, as the 
arms and legs. See ARM and LEO. 
Lins, Eembiv, in the church of Rome, is 


ed for theſe: rpoſes. 8 


i denotes the 
thus, we ſay, a 


whd iniwe icon fenſes 1. Ie nb 


bf the patriarchs is ſaid to be the place, 


where the patriarchs waited the redemp- ' 


Von of mankind: in this place, they 
ſuppoſe our Saviour's ſou] continued from 


the time of his death to his reſurrection. 


2. The limb of infants, dying without 
baptiſm ; a place ſuppoſed to be diſtin& 

both from 
they, children dying innocent of any 
actual fin do not deſerve hell; and by 
reaſon of their original fin cannot be 
admitted into heaven, | "90 

LIMBER+ HOLES, little holes cut thro" 
the floor-timbers of a ſhip, ſerving to 
convey the bildge-water to the pump. 


LIYMBURG, the capital of a dutchy of the 


ſame name, in the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
twenty miles ſouth-eaſt of Liege: eaſt 
long. 69 7 and north lat. go? 37. 
LIME, calx, a ſoft, friable, ſubſtance ob- 
tained by calcining or burning ſtones, 
ſhells and the like. \ -; - 
There are ſo many ſpecies of ſtone ca- 
pable of being burnt into lime, and fo 


many that in the different parts of the 


aven and hell ; fince, ſay 


” 


4 


wt 


would be difficult to affix any parti), 


** - , 


Yam 
world are really put to that uſe, thy 


* 


- 


idea to the term lime-ftone ; but wi 
to 'underftand by & in general, any (.; 


that upon a proper degree of heat . 
ee en time, becomes a whis 


91 
calx, which will make à great ebullia 
and noiſe on uy, thown into water det 
and will, in fine; Fall into a looſe a be 
powder at the bottom of that lique WY ** 
after having „ ene impregnan en 
it with its ſoluble particles. The nc og 
common kind of lime-ſtone, is a grejiſ %s 
or bluiſh ſtone, found in looſe maſl F 
and often veined with red: - mart wh 
alabaſter, and all the tones that h; way 

| for their baſis, may alſo come und: rk 
e general denomination of lime-fton, - 
ſince they all bern into lime. In gene 
every ſtone, of whatever kind or colon as 
that will ferment with aqua fortis, with -- © 
alſo burn into lime, and it is of no cull d. 
ſequence to the medicinal uſe of that al 8 : 
whether it be made of the one of i Pos 
other of theſe ſtones. What lime u Ge 
have in London is made of chalk, whic 5 
is weaker than that made of ſtone; bv af, 
it is otherwiſe the ſame; © Pr 
Tue kilns uſed for making lime, arccoo lil © 
monly built in a large pit; they are wi ad 
at the top, and grow narrow by degres m 
as they approach nearer to the botton: Fr 
on the outſide, near the bottom of 1 Th 
kiln, there is door, at which the all tho 
are taken out, and juſt above that an iu Jef | 
rate: upon this is placed a layer 6 Xe 
ne; or whatever elſe is to be burnt! of! 
making lime, and upon that a layers Ca 
wood or coals, which is repeated till Fim 
kiln is full, only obſerving, that l. ing 
outmoſt layer muſt be wood or cc be 
Chalk is commonly burnt in twenty-W * 
hours, but ſtone often takes vp f + 
hours: ten bufhels of ſea-coal, « ly 0 
hundred of faggots three feet long, ther 
burn = buſhels of chalk, and fi ost. 
buſhels of chalk will yield thirty boi wat 
of unflacked lime. | pur 
The beſt lime is that made of the har nall 
ſtone; it is not only uſed by archit® to i 
builders, plaſterers, dyers, ſugar . ref to i 
tanners, and many other mechanics, an 
is an excellent manure for land, wht! bon 
Is fandy, or a mixed gravel ; but f let 
not fit for a cold gravel or clay day 
In many places it is carried out and this 
in heaps, allowing a buſhel to 2 0 com 
ſquare, or a hundred and fixty bv pou 
to an acre, The beſt method of at raſp 
ing it, is to mix it with dung, mod, e 


edn” es. als 
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Freſh: earth, and to ſpread it to over the balf an ounce; of coriander-ſeed, three 

2 earth the year before it is plowed, drams; of lime-water- three quarts ; 

7 | Lime is alſo. of great ſervice in medicine, let the whole ſtand together two days 

8 for which uſe, it is to be choſen in clean, without heat, and then fitter it off for 

te Light, and hard pieces, but not ſtony, uſe. 1 a 

— Each as will bot eafily crumble to pieces It has been Found by\ ſeveral late ex- 

* between the fingers, and yet will readily - periments, made by Dr. Alſton, that 

way break when thrown into water, The lime-water is an excellent\remedy for the 
wm beſt lime in the world, on being long ſtone; and that it has alſo been given 
* expoſed to a damp air, will moulder into with extraordinary ſurteſs in acute fevers, 
yu_ a powder, and loſe all its medicinal Sponius ſays, that when drank with milk 
4 virtues, Lime in its perfeR and unaltered or whey, it performs wonderful effects 
* ſtate, as newly taken from the kiln, is in internal ulcers, diarrhœas, aud the 
7: called calx viva, or quick-lime : that dyſentery. i 5 
A which has lain in the air till it has fallen ime - water on being mixed with linſeed- A 
: * into powder, is called calx extincta; and oil, or the oil cf olives, and well ſhaken, | 
* that which has been thrown into water, acquires the conſiſtence of a balſam, which 
Fo and the powder it has fallen into after - is of a ſingular ſervice when applied ee. 
wa wards waſhed with ſeveral freſh waters, ternally in freſh borns, and alſo con- to 
woe is called calx lota, $0 | duces to ſtop inflammations. It may 2 
— Quick-lime is burning and corroſive, and alſo be Ag; a 82 copper, b 3 
1 is never given internally ; bat it is ſome- ſtanding in a brazen b#ſon +. by whic : 
and. times uſed in external applications, as means it aſſumes a beautiful 3 | 
how made into a paſte with orpiment, ſoap, colour, and proves an excellent remedy 1 
_ Sc. and uſed as a depillatory, The calx . againſt puſtules, ulcers, ſcabies, and itch- 1 
Fo | ora is no longer a corboſive, but a pow- ing of the eyes; and this laſt prepara- 


erful deficcativez and lime. water is of tion mixed with a little fal ammoniac, 
great ſervice internally in all cutaneus is recommended againſt all humovrs, *w A 
eruptions, in the cure of obſtinate ulcers, films, and other blemiſhes of the eyes, 8 
is and for diſeaſes of the lungs: for this andi is ſaid to be very efficacious. when 
. purpoſe it is generally to be continued a the eyes are hurt by the ſmall- pon ; and 
l conſiderable time, | * there is no remedy more effectual for 
The preparations of lime in uſe in the cancerous ulcers.” % * 
ſhops are, the ſimple lime-water; the Bird. Liu. See the article BIxD-Liutf. 
| leſs compound lime-water ; the more L1ME-PHOSPHORUS, See PHOSPHORUS, 
"ok compound lime» water; and ſeveral kinds LiME:TREE, the engliſn name of the tilia. 
* of eauſtics, which ſee under the article See the article TiLI1a, 
Cavs vie. | | | LIMERIC, the capital of a county of the 
that d. Simple lime. water is made in the follow- fame name in Ireland, ſituated on the 
ing manner: Put a pound of quick lime river Shannon, fiſty-two miles north of 
y into a large earthen · pan ; pour upon it, Cork: welt long. 89 30“, north lat. 
1 dy a little at a time, à gallon and a half 52 3%). 8 7s 
1 : of water; after the ebullition is thorough- LIMINGTON, or LEMINGTON, à bo- 
al, ly over, let the liquor ſtand to ſettle, and rough-town of Hampſhire, twelve miles 


Ti | then pour it clear off, and filter it for fonth- weſt of Southampton. It ſends two bo. 
bob uſe, . This is principally intended for members to parliament. Kc 
J waſhing old ulcers, and other external LIMIT, in a reſtrained ſenſe, is uſed by 
e han purpoſes ; when it is to be taken intef- mathematicians for a determinate quan- 
hitef nally, the following additions are made © tity to which a variable one continually 
15 ; to it, to take off its flavour, or to add approaches ; in which ſenſe, the circle 
A | to its virtues, Take of liquorice- root, may be ſaid to be the limit of its cireum- 
en once; of GM-Fras-bark, half an ſcribed and inſcribed polygons.” In alge- 
"but i j nce ; ſimple lime-water, three quarts; bra, the term limits is applied to two 
clay *A the whole infuſe together For two quantities, one of which is greater, and 
"and ays without heat, then filter it for uſe : the other leſs, than ahothet quantity; 


7 this laſt preparation is called the leſs and in this ſenſe it is uſed, in ſpeaking 
„ bebe compound lime-water. The more com- of the limits of equations, whereby 
or” pound lime-water is made thus: Take their ſolution is much facilitated. 
Taping of guaiacum, - half a pound; Let any equation, as * — þ x* x qg— 
quorice- root, an ounce z f afras - bark, vg o be propoſed; and transform it into 
You, I. 110 the 


LIMITA 


— — 
* 1 * * 2 
HTS 
a * * 
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- the following equation, See the article 
TRANSFORMATION,  * * 

: e Wu 


Where the values of y ore leſs than the 


reſpective values of x, by the difference e. 


If you ſuppoſe e to be taken ſuch as to 
make all the coefficients of the equation 
of y poſitive, viz. e -T e -r, 
36e — 2p e +49, 3e—þ ; then there be- 


ing no variation of the ſigns in the equa- 


tion, all the valves of 5 muſt be nega- 
tive ; and conſequently the quantity e, 
by which the valves of x are diminiſhed, 


muſt be greater than the preateſt poſi- 


tive value of x : And, conſequently, muſt 


be the limit of the roots of the equation 


„ PK“ NX go. 
It is ſufficient therefore, in order to find 


the limit. to enquire what quantity ſub- 


flituted for x, in each of theſe expreſſi- 
ons & - + q xr, 3 x*—2fx+09 
3 * — p, will give them all poſitive z for 
- the quantity will be the limit required, 
Having found the limit that ſurpaſſes the 
greateſt poſitive root, call it m. And if 
you aſſume y n -x, and for x ſub- 
- Kitnte 1 — y, the equation that will ariſe 
will have all its roots pofitive ; becauſe 
m is ſuppoſed to ſurpaſs all the values 
of x, and conſequently m — & ( = ) 
- muſt always be affirmative, And, by 
this means, any equation may be chang- 
ed into one that ſhall have all its roots 
afficmative. 
Or, if - # repreſert the limit of the ne- 
gative roots, then by aſſuming y=x + x 
the propoſed equation fſhal! be tranſ- 
formed into one that ſhall have all its 
roots affirmative ; for + n= being preater 
than any negative value of x, it follows 
that y = x + z muſtbe always poſitive, 
What is here ſaid of the above cubic 
equation, may be eaſily applied to others; 
and of all ſuch equations, two limits are 


eaſily diſcovered, wiz. o, which is leſs 
than the leaſt; and e, found as above, 
which ſurpaſſes the greateſt root cf the 


equation. But beſides theſe, other limits 
ſtif! nearer the roots may be found ; for 
the method of doing which, the reader 
may conſult Maclaurin's Algebra, p. 
I75, eq. 


II rs of a planet, its greateſt excurſion 


from the ecliptic, or, which is the ſame 
thing — — of its greateſt latitude, 
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LIMITATION OF ESTATE, is the [eng 


and his heirs male, and on defaults 
LIMITED PROBLEM, a problem til 


LIMMA, in mufic, an interval in theſ# 


LIMNING, the ert of painting in vat 


ION, in Jaw, ſignifies à certain 
ſpace of time allowed for bringing aclions 


wr - 


in. Thus by the ſtatute of the 21 Jac} 


c. 16. it is ordained, that all writs g Te 
formedon, Ce. for title to lands in being, in 
muſt be ſued out within twenty yean pre 
afier the title aroſe, and actions of dei thi 
upon the caſe, actions upon a ſtated zc. pla 


count, of detinue, trover and treſpal; 
muſt be commenced within fix years aft 
the cauſe of action, and not afterwards; 
actions of aſſault and battery muſt h 
brought within four years after the cau 
of action; and for ſlander, within tw 
ears. Though an action may be bam 
y ſtatute, yet a freſh promiſe will n. 
vive it. It is ſaid, that twenty yen 
poſſeſſion of land is a good title in 
perſon to maintain an action of ejed. 
ment, though he be not at that tine 
actually poſſeſſed thereof: but where t& 
plaintiff is out of poſſeſſion more tha 
ſuch a number cf years, it will bar hig 
the ſtatute. See PRESCRIPTION, 


of time an eftate is to continue intk 
poſſeſſion of a perſon or family, 
where a perſon grants lands to a perſs 


ſuch iſſue, to his heirs female; here ti 
daughters cannot inherit ſo long as thin 
1s a male heir, becauſe the eſtate is 
limited to the heirs male. 


admits but of one ſolution, as to m 
a circle paſs through three given pon 
not lying in the ſame right line. See 
article PROBLEM. 


of the antients, expreſſed by 23%. 
the article INTERVAL. h 


co'ours, in contradiftinion to paint 
which is done in oil. colours. See thei 
ticle PAINTING, : 
Limning is by far more antient t 
painting in oil; this laſt being fil! 
vented by John Van Eyck, à fen 
painter, in 1410. 
In limning, all colours are proper enoi 
ex:ept the white, made of lime, W 
is only uſed in freſco. The aufe! 
ultramaride muſt always be xt F 
ſize or gum + but thee are alw3)s! 
plied two lays of hot ſize, before tht" 
colours are, laid on: the colours if 
ground in water, each by itſelf, a 
they are required in working, are dl 
with ſize- water. 

When the piece is finiſh d, they £9" 
it with the white of an egg, well be 
and then with varniſh, if required, 


1 


LIN 


acl, 3 5 | 
its of Tolimn or draw a face in colours: hav- 
Ying, ing all the materials in readineſs, lay the 
yean prepared colour on the card even and 
f de thin, free from hairs and ſpots, over the 
ed at. place where the picture is to be. The 
(pals ground being laid and the party placed 
8 after in a due poſition, begin the work, which 
yards: is to be done at three ſittings ; at the firſt, 
uſt vou are only to dead colour the face, 


which will require about two hours. At 
the ſecond ſitting, go over the work more 
curiouſly, adding its particular graces or 
deſormities, At the third fitting, finiſh 
the whole ; carefully remarking what - 


e cault 
in tas 
barri 
vill n. 


yen 5 
e in erer may conduce to render the piece 
f ejed. perfect, as the caſt of the eyes, moles, 
t time cats, geſtures, and the like, | 


IMODORUM, in botany, a genus of 
the gynandria-diandria claſs of plante, 


ere tht 
re tha 


dar hig the flower of which conſiſts of five ob- 
v. long petals, and the nectarium hollow, 
lengt and formed of a ſingle leaf: the fruit is 
e in th a columnar unilocular capſule, contain- 
ly, | ing a great number of very ſmall ſzeds. 
a perl MOGES, a city of France, a hundred 
efaultd miles north-eaſt of Bourdeaux, 

here tif MON, the LEMON TREE, is made hy 
; as . on us a ſpecies of citrus. See CITRUS, 


MOSELLA, in botany, a genus of the 
didygamia- angioſpermia claſs cf plants, 
he flower of which conſiſts cf one ere& 
petal, divided into five ſegments 3 and 
dts fruit is an unilocular capſule, con- 
aining a great many ſeeds. 

MPE T, the engliſh name of a ſhell-fiſh, 


te 18 


lem til 


n theſe "led by authors patella. See PATELLA, 

36, \ARIA, the LINNET in ornithology. 
þ + 3 . . 
dee the article LIx NET. 

; NCOLN, the capital city of the county 


d' Lincoln ; weſt long. 27, north lat. 
3 16. It ſends two members to par- 
lament, 


tient ti \DSEY, the north divifion of Lincoln- 
ig f 5 

à flem NE, linea, in geometry, a quantity ex- 
per enolf 
me, vn 
> azure a 


lux or motion of a point. Ste FLUX1ON, 


nes and curve 


mx | lines. If the point A, 
always pl. CLVIII. fig. 6. 9 1.) eee 
fore the" % by its motion, it deſcribes a line, and 
ours dle 's, if the point go the neareſt way to- 
ſelf, 30d ards B, will be a right or ſtraight line, 


hoſe diſtindion therefore is the neare ſt 
7 Morteſt diſtance between any 
points ; or a line, 
he lame way. 
bout, as in one of the lines ABC, or 
CB, it will trace out either a crooked 
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hey go. all whoſe points tend 
well bein 


uired. 0 
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ended in length only, without any 
readth or thickneſs. It is formed by the 


There are two kinds of lines, wiz. right 


two 


If the point go any way 


EIN 


line, as the upper Ac B, or elſe two 
more ſtraight ones, as in the lower AC B. 
Right lines are all of the ſame ſpecies, 
but curves are of an infinite number of 
different ſpecies, We may conceive as - 
many as there may be different ratios be- 
| tween their ordinates and abſciſſes. See 
the articles Acsciss and ORDINATE., 
Curve lines are uſually divided into geo- 
metrical and mechanical ; the former are- 
thoſe which may be found exactly in all 
their points; the latter are thoſe, ſome 
or all of whoſe points are not to be found 
preciſely, but only tentatively, or nearly. 
Curve lines are alſo divided into the firſt 
order, ſecond order, third order, &c, 
See the article CURVE, 
Lines conſidered as to their poſitions, 
are either parallel, perpendicular, or 
oblique, the conſtruction and properties 
whereof ſee under PARALLEL, c. | 
Euclid's ſecond book - treats moſtly of 
lines, and of the effeAs of theic being 
divided and again multiplied into one 
another, 5 
Line, in geography, the ſame with equator, 
See the article EQUATOR. Rt 
LiNEs in aſtronomy, are, 1. Fiducial line, 
the line or ruler which peſſes thro' the 
middle of an aftrolabe, or the like inftru- 
ment, and on which the ſights are fitted, 
otherwiſe, called alhidade, index, di- 
optra, and medeclinium, See the article 
' ASTROLABE. 2. The horizontal line. 
3. Itochronal line, 4. Meridian line. 
5. Line of the nodes. See the articles 
 HorlZONTAL, ISOCHRONAL, MERI- 
DIA and NODZsS, | 8 
LiNEs in perſpeQlive, are, 1. Geometrical 
ling, which is a right line drawn in any 
manner on the geometrical] plane. 2. 
"Terreſtrial line, or fundamental line, is a 
right line wherein the geometrical plane, 
and that of the piAure or draught inter- 
ſe& one another, ſuch is the line NI, 
(plate ibid. no 2.) formed by the inter- 
lection of the geometrical plane LM, 
and the perſpective plane HK. 3. Line 
of the front, is any fight line parrallel to 
the terreſtrial line, 4. Vertical line, the 
common ſeRion of the vertical aad of the 
draught. 5. Viſual line, the line or ray 
imagined to paſs from the object to the 
eye. 6. Line of ſtation, according to 
ſeme writers, is the common ſection of 
the vertical and geometrical planes. 
Others, as Lamy, mean by it the per- 
pendicular height of the eye above the 
geometrical plane. Others a line on that 
plane, and perpendicular to the line ex- 
e | preſſing 


) "OY —— 7 - % 
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preſſing the height of the eye. 7. Ob- 
jective line, the line of an object from 


whence the appearance is ſought for in LId ES on Gunter's ſcale, are the line & 


the draught or picture. 
LINE of diſtance. See the article D15TANCE. 
LixEs, in dialling, are, 1. Horizontal 
line, the common ſeRion cf the horizon 
and the dial-plane, See DIaL. 2. Horary 
lines, or hour-lines, the common inter- 
ſections of the hour- circles of the ſphere, 
with the plane of the dig], Sce HoRary. 
3. Subſtylar line, that line on which the 
ſtyle or cock of a dial is duly erected, 
and the repreſentation of ſuch an heur- 
circle as is perpendicular to the plane of 
that dial, 4. Equinoctial line, the com- 
mon interſection of the equinoQiial and 
plane of the dial. 
Contingertt LiNE, See CONTINGENT. 
LINE of meaſures, is uſed by Oughtred, to 
denote the diameter of the primitive circle 
in the projection of the ſphere in plano, 


circle to be projected falls: In the ſtereo- 
graphie projection of the ſphere in plano 


the line of meaſures is that line in, which Line, in the art of war, is underſtood d 


the plane of a great circle perpendicular 
to the plane of the projection, and that 
oblique circle which is to be projected, 
interſeAs the plane of the projection; 


or it is the common ſection of a plane Lins of battle, is alſo underſtood of th 


paſſing through the eye-point and the 
center of the primitive at right angles to 
any oblique circle which is to be pro- 
jected, and in which the center and pole 
of ſuch circle will be found, 
Ext direction on the earth's axis, in the 


pythagorean ſyſtem of aſtronomy, the Ship of the Ling, a veſſel large enough! 


line conneQting the two poles of the 
ecliptic and of the equator when they 


direction, in mechanics, that 
wherein a body aQually moves, or would 
move, if it were not hindered. It alſo de- 
notes the line that paſſes thro' the center 
of gravity of the heavy body to the center 
of the earth, which muſt alſo paſs thro? 
the fulcrum, or ſupport of the heavy 
body, without which it would fall. 
LINE of gravitation, of any heavy body, 
A line drawn through its center of gra- 


1 are . on the plane of the former, LIx E, in fencing, that part of the body 
INE 0 


vity, and according to which it tends | 


Vn mg 

INE of the ſavifteft deſcent, of a heav 

body is the 2 21 © CYCLOID. f 

LINE Ha projeFile. See PROJECTILES, 

Lines or the plain ſcale, are the line cf 
chords, line of fines, line of tangents, 
line of fecants, line of ſemitangents, line 
of leagues ; the conſtructioa and ap- 
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plication of which ſee under the wory 


dian line, and line of equal parts; fy 
the conſtruction and application wheredl, 
ſee GUNTER'S SCALE. | 
LiNEs of the ſefor, are the line of equi 
meridians, line of metals, line of (oli 


LiNEs, in fortification, are thoſe of 3. 


articles APPROACH, Cc. 
or that line in which the diameter of any To LINE a work, ſignifies to firengthen1 


L1NE of demarcation, or Alexandrian Us 


LIN 


SCALE, SAILING, Ce. 


numbers, line of artificial fines, line q 
artificial tangents, line of artificial verſe 
fines, line of artificial fines of rhumky 
line of a artificial tangents of the mer. 


parts, or line of lines, line of chord, 
line of fines, line of tangents, line « 
ſecants, line of polygons, line of number, 
line of hours, line of latitudes, line u 


line of planes; for the conſtruction and 
uſe whereof, ſee the article SECT0R, 


proach, capital, defence, circumyallation 
contravallation, of the baſe, Cc. See it 


rampart with a firm wall; or to encompii 
a para pet or moat with good turf, &, 


the diſpoſition of an army, ranged i 
order of battle, with the front extend 
as far as may be, that it may ntl 
flanked, See the article Army. 


diſpoſition of a fleet on the day of & 
gagement, on which occaſion the vel 
dre uſually drawn up as much as poſi 
in a ſtraight line, as well to gain and la 
the advantage of the wind, as to n 
the ſame board. 


be drawn up in the line, and to bar 
place in a ſea- fight. See the article Sl 


polite to the enemy, wherein the houll 
ers, the right arm, and the ſword, ol 
always to be found; and wherein i 
alſo to be placed the two feet at the 
tance of eighteen inches from each ot 
In which ſenſe a min is ſaid to be in 
line, or to go out of his line, &c. 


a meridian paſſing over the mouth 
the river Moragnon, and by the 
Houmas and Mallabrigo, ſo called fr 
pope Alexander VI. who, to end 
diſpute between the crowns of Caſtiſes 
Portugal, about their boundanes, 4 
an imaginary. line on the globe, * 
was to terminate the pretenſons of y 
By this partition, the Eaſt-Indies it 
the ſhare of the Portugueſe, aud 
Weſt-Indies to the Caftilians- 


* 
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rorck 


theories of the moon, is a right line ſup- 
ie of ſed to be drawn through the centers . 
ine d of the earth and ſun : and, if it be pro- 
verſed duced, quite through the orbits : it is 
umby called the line of the true Dries: but a 
men. right line imagined to paſs through the 
; fa earth's center, and the mean place of the 
erect, ſun, is called the line of the mean ſyZygies. 
INE, in genealogy, a ſeries or ſucceſſion 
of relations in various degrees, all deſ- 
cending from the ſame common father, 
DireR line, is that which goes from fa- 
ther to ſon 3 being the order of aſcend- 
ants and deſcendants. 

Collateral line, is the order of thoſe who 
deſcend from ſome common father rel#t- 
ed to the former, but out of the line of 
aſcendants and deſcendants: in this are 
placed uncles, aunts, coufins, nephews, 
Se. See DIRECT and COLLATERAL. 
INE alſo denotes a french meaſure, con- 
taining the twelfth part of an inch, or 
the hundred and forty-fourth part of a 
foot. Geometricians conceive- the line 
ſubdivided into fix points. The french 
line anſwers to the engliſh barley-corn, 
See the articles FooT, INCH, Sc. 

NES, in muſic, the name of thoſe ſtrokes 
drawn horizontally on a piece of paper, 
on and between which the characters and 
notes of muſic are diſpoſed : their num- 
ber is commonly five j when another is 
added, for-one, two, or more notes, it 
18 called a ledger-line. | 

NES, in heraldry, the figures uſed in ar- 
mories, to divide the ſnield into different 
parts, and to compoſe different figures. 
o ha Theſe lines, according to their different 
forms and names, gjve denomination to 
the pieces or figures which: they form, 
except the . oy plain lines. 

NES, among fowlers, is uſed to expreſs 


: equal 
hordy, 
ine d 
mben, 
line d 
lolich 
on ani 
OR, 

of aps 
Ilation, 
See the 


erein n the things by which they catch birds. 
at the d INEA AlL A, in anatomy, the concourſe 
ach otht of the tendons of the muſcles of the ab- 
) bein! domen, extending from the ſternum to 
Ye. the juncture of the oſſa pubis, in form 
ian Ul of a broad and ſtrong white ſtreak, and 
mouth dividing the abdomen into two, See the 
the tin article ABDOMEN, 
alled fr NEAMENT, among painters, is uſed 
> end or the out-lines of a face. See the ar- 
Caſtile! ticle CONTOUR, : | 
ries, d. NUMBERS, in mathematics, ſuch 
be, wb as have relation to length only; ſuch is 
ns of tad * number which "repreſents one fide of 
dies fel a ves figure, If the plane figure be 
e, an) TR e, the linear number is called a 
dot. „ b 1 


b 1 


1 
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n of the Synodical, in reference to ſome LIN EA PROBLEM, that which may be 


LIN 


ſolved geometrically, by the interſectjon 
of two right lines. This is called a ſim - 


ple problem, and is capable but of one 


ſolution. 9182 
LINEN, or LiNNEN. See LINNEN. 
LING, in ichthyology, the cirzated gadus. 


with two back-fins, and with the upper 


jaw longeſt; a fiſh called by authors 
aſellus longus. See the article Gabus. 
LINGEN, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Weſtphalia, capital of a county 
of the ſame name, ſituated on the river 
Ems, forty-five miles north of Munſter. 
LINGUATULA, in ichthyology, a ſpe- 
cies of pleuronedtes. See the article. 
PLEURONECTES. 


LINIMENT, linimentum, in pharmacy, * 


a compoſition of a confiſtence ſomewhat 
thinner than an unguent, and thicker 
than an oil, uſed for anointing different 
38 of the body in various intentions. 
he materials. proper for compoſing of a 
/ liviment, are oils, fats, . balſams, and 
whatever enters the compoſition of un- 
vents and plaſters. N 
"he beſt way of uſing liniments, is to. 


apply them after the pores have been. 


opened by ſrictions or fomentations. 
There are many ſorts of liniments directed 
in pharmaceutiral writers; but we ſhall 


content ourſelves with giving that called 


linimentum Arcei, prepared as follows: 
take of pum elemi, and turpentine of fir, 
of each an qunce and half; of old and de- 
purated mutton · ſuet, two ounces; of old 
and depurated hog's lard, an ounce: mix 
them, and make an ointment. | 
Oils, unguents, and the fat of animals, 
or whatever any part is anointed with, 
are comprehended under the name lini- 
ment. : | 
EINLITHGOW, a town of Scotland, in 


the county of Lothian, capital of the ter - 


ritory of Ljnlithgow, fituated fixteen 
miles weſt of Edinburgh. 
LINNZEA, in botany, a genus of the di- 


dynamia · angioſpermia claſs of plants, the. | 


corolla of which is monopetalous, turbi- 
nated, ſemi-quinquifid, obtuſe, almoſt 
equal, and greater than double the cup 
ofthe flower ; the fruit is a roundiſh bi- 


locular berry ; the ſeeds are ſolitary and 


roundiſh, 5 
EINNEN, in commerce, a well known kind 
of cloth, chiefly made of flax. See FLAx. 
In order to ſucceed in the linnen- manu- 
facture, one ſet of people ſnould be con. 
fined to the plowing and preparing the 
ſoil, ſowing and covering the ſeed, to the 


weeding, 
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© weeding, pulling, rippling, taking care 
of the new ſeed, and watering and graſſ- 


ing the flax, till it is lodged at home: 


others ſhould be concerned 1n the drying, 
breaking, ſcrutching, and heckling the 
flax, to fit it for the ſpinners ; and others 
in ſpinning and reeling it, to fit it forthe 
weaver; others ſhould be concerned in 
taking due care of the weaving, bleach- 
ing, beetling, and finiſhing the cloth for 
the market, It is reaſonable to believe, 
that if theſe ſeveral branches of the manu- 
facture were carried on by diſtin dealers 


in Scotland and Ireland, where our home- 


made linnens are manufactured, the ſeve- 
ral parts would be better executed, and 
tue whole would be afforded cheaper, and 
With greater profit, But without entering 
farther into the nature of this manufac- 
ture, we ſhall content ourſelves with giv. 
ing the bounty on britiſh and wiſh lin- 
nens exported, and the duties on thoſe 
© Imported from foreign countries; onl 
ficſt obſerving that the uſe of all french 
cambrics and lawns is prohibitcd in Great 
Britain, but may be imported upon ihe 
importer's making oath that they are in- 
tended for exportation only, and giving 
a bond for the payment of 51. for every 
piece of canibric that ſhall not be export- 
ed within the term of three years after 
being entered. The uſe of callicoes, 
8 painted, ſtained, and dyed, and 
rought from India, Perſia, and China, 
is alſo prohibited ; theſe are to be brought 
to no port but that of London, where 
they are to be duly entered, and ſecured 
in warehoufes, till their exportation, 
The exporter of britiſh and iriſh linnens, 
that are neither ſtriped, chequered, nor 
made into buckram, who ſends them to 
Africa, America, Spain, Portugal, Gi- 
braltar, or Minorca, ſhall be allowed 
4d. for every yard cf linnen under the 


valae of 5d. fer yard; and 14 d. for 


every vard of the value of 5 d. and not 
exceeding the value of 18. 6d. | 
The principal duties on foreign lin. 


nen imported, pay as follow: hol. 
land ' damaſk tabling of the breadth 


of two ells, and under three ells, pay, 
2 6oz 

on being imported, $27 d. the yard; 

and draw back on exportation 48. 62g, 

100 


Ditto, of the breadth of three ells or up- 
| 1 
wards, pay on importation 7 8. 105d. 


the yard, and draw back on exportation 


Importation 60 d. the ya1d; and dn 


exportation 9 
/ 10 


. 


6 | AIG 4454 
78. 44. Holland diaper, of 9. 


100 
breadth of two ells, and under three ell 
a 0 1 ; 


pay on importation 2 8. 2705 d. the yard 

and draw back on exportation 2s, 7% 
| I 

Do, of the breadth of three ells, or u you 


3 46 
pay on importation 3 8. 670009. the ya 


and draw back on exportation 38. KEE 
100 
Holland diaper napkins, the dozen, py 
2 


on importation 63. 6—L d. and due 
, x00 


2 
back on exportation 5 8. 8229. Holla! 
100 


diaper towelling and napkining, not ei. 
ceeding an ell and & in breadth, pay a 


| 1 

back on exportation 2. Sileſia dis 
150 

per towelling and napkining, pzy on in 

; wy A 

portation 121 d. the yard; and dn 
100 97 

back on exportation 3d. Bag, bn 
0 


10 
bant, and brown holland, embden, ft 
miſh, fiieze, gendiſh, iſingbam, over. 
ſel, and rouſe- cloth, not exceeging ! 


ell engliſh in breadth, 


tion 12884. the ell, and draw batk a 

ion ot 

0 . 

and under two elle, pay on importatd 
1 


15. 1d. the ell ; and draw back u 
100 


I 
exportation 1 La. Ditto, of the breadi 
10 


d. Ditto, above 11d 


0 
of two ells, and under three ells, paid 
importation 18. 385 d. the ell; n 


100 at, 
draw back on exportation 18. 1— 6V 


to, cf the breadth of three ells or upwa? 
pay on importation 18. 11 88. 
and draw back on export: tion 1 
1 * Hamburgh and bleſia- col 
0 the hundred ells, way” 
ſcore, pay on importation 2 J. 38. 57% 


and draw back en exportation 11,996 


in 

30. Dlito, narrow, pay on importa- 
1 11. 148. 9 cd. and draw back 
on exportation 11. 100. 11 70d. Lawns 


vert he piece, containing thirteen ells, 11. 
70k | 18. 10 Pod. and dia back on ex porta- 
ben 195. 2 5 d. Silefia-lawns, the piece, 


containing between four and eight yards, 
28. 2124. and draw back on exporta- 
100 


ion 1 8. 1110. All linen made in 
100 | 


ermany and Poland, as narrow-lilefia, 
narrow-weſtphalia, Se. plain napkining, 
and all other narrow cloth made in theſe 
ountries, not otherwiſe rated, pay, upon 


Lola importation, the hundred and twenty 


O 

portation 15 8. 55.7.9, And beſides the 
Above duties, all linnens, chequered, ſtrip- 
d, printed, painted, ſtained, or dyed 
except lawns, ſtriped or chequered li- 
ens, being all white, fileſia-neckcloths 
triped at the ends only, barras or pack- 
ng canvas, and buckrams) pay on im- 
portation, for every 208. value on oath, 
ö s. which is returned on exporia'ion. 

NNE T, linaria, in ornithology, a bird 
of the fize of the goldfinch ; the head is 
mall and flatted; the eyes are ſmall, and 
azel ; the beak is conic, very ſmall, and 
arp at the pointz the head, neck, and 
dack are variegated with a bright brown 
nd white; the breaſt and belly are pale, 
ut in the male, eſpecially in the ſum- 
er, there is a redneſs on the top of the 
tezd and all over the breaſt. This is a 
nging bird, and ſometimes has young 
nes four times a year, eſpecially if they 
re taken from the dam before they are 
ble to fly, which may be done four davs 
fter they are hatched, See plate CLIX. 


dg. 1. which repreſents the cock and hen, 
th an egg. | 


not ex- 
pay u 
d dri 
Fra Cit 
on in 
d dm 
1g, ber 


Jen, fe. 


over 
pn | 
1poſt 
ba 0 
ve 1d 
portal 
back u 
ie breadi 


in'eed bruiſed and ſteeped in water, 
wes it very ſoon a thick mucilaginous 


ollient virtues to it, It is anodyne, 


reſſons of urine from inflammarion and 
eat ; it invelops the acid falts cf the 


ounding the tender parts; and in ſome 


er, when abraded and worn off. It is 
de given in gecoclion or infuſion, on 


eſe o. : ; 
ele 0:cabons ; the infuſion is not to be 
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ells, 17 8. 4 d. and draw back on ex- | 
ene BREE e ß 


SEED, the ſeed of the plant linum. 


atute, and communicates much of its 


temperating, and of great ſrrvice in ſup- 


rine, and prone their vellicating and 


eaſure ſupplies the mucus of the blad- 


L 10 
made too'thick or mucilaginous;- becauſe 
in that caſe it loads the ſtomach and 
breeds flatulencies in the inteſtines. *A 
flight infuſion of linſeed, by way of tea, 
is recommended by many as an excellent 
pectoral; and the feed is a common and 
very good ingredient in elyſters. Exter- 
nally, this ſeed, ground to powder, is 
an excellent emollient; as is alſo the 
ſtrong mucilage, made by boiling the 
| ſeeds a long time: the oil drawn from it 
by expreſſion, is of great ſervice in caughss 
pleureſies, and many other caſes, EE”; 
LINSPINS, in the military art, (mall pins 
of iron, which keep the wheel of a can- 
non, or waggon, on the axletree; for 
when the end of the axletree is put thro' 
the nave, the linſpin is put in, to keep the 
wheel from falling off. 5 


ſtaff, about three feet long, upon one end 

of which is a piece of iron, which divides 
in two, turning from one another, hay- 
ing each a place to receive match, and a 
ſcrew to keep it faſt: the other end is 

pointed, and ſnod with iron, to ſtick in 
the ground. It is uſed by gunners, to 
fire the guns. | 


LIN x, nm, fromthe flax of which linnem 


is made. See FLAX and LIN NEX. 
In ſurgery, the term lint denotes the 
ſcrapings of linnen which is uſed ia dreſſ- 
ing wounds, and is made up in various 
forms, as tents, doſſils, pledgets, c. See 
the articles TENT, DossiL, Sc. 
LINTEL, in architecture, a piece of tim- 
ber that lies horizontally over door poſts 
and window-jambs, as well to bear the 
thickneſs of the wall over it, as to bind 
the ſides of the wall together. 
LINTON, a market town of Cambridge 
ſhire, fitnated ten miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Cambridge, | 1 | 
LINTS, or LIN ZE, a beautiful city, ea- 
pital of Upper Auſtria, with a ſtrong ci- 
tadel. | 5 
LINUM FLax, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-pentagynia claſs of plants, 
the flower cf which is infundibuliform, 
conſiſting of five oblong petals ; its fruit 
is a globole capſule, divided into ten 
cells, in each of which is a fingle acus. 
minated ſeed, See the articles FLAX 
and LINSEED. | | 
LION, eo, in zoology, che ſtrongeſt and 
fierceſt of all quadrupeds: it is a ſpecies 
of felis, with an elongated floccoſe tail, 
and a mane on the neck; and is larger 
in fize than the biggeſt madiff: its head 
is large, and the breaſt broad, in propor- 
8 tion 


- LL 
CP 


Non to the other parts; the legs are alſo 
very thick and ſtrong, and its claws of a 
- ſurprifing length and thickneſs : the fur 

of the s. hey body is of a tawney yellow 


: Edbene. The lioneſs is, in-ull reſpeſte, 


like the lion, except that ſhe wants the 
- mane; but this makes ſo great à differ- 
ence in her appearance, that ſhe ſeems a 

creature of a different genus. See plate 
- CLIX. fig. z. which repreſents a lion, 
called Marco, in the tower of London; 
. "alſo a lioneſs, lying upon the ground. 


LIONCELLES, in heraldry, a term vfcd 


for ſeveral lions born in the ſame cont of 
dies 
LIP, labium, or labrum, in anatomy, the 
exterior ' fleſhy covering of the mouth. 
See the article MouTR, 
The lips are two in number, an upper 
ad under. They are compoſed princi- 
pally of muſcles, and are covered exter- 


© nally with the general integuments, and 


internally with the membrane of the 
mouth: under this membrane there is 
io both lips, a great number of miliary 
and lenticular glands, The prolabia, 
when'the epidermis is taken off, after ma- 
cerating a ſufficient time in water, are 
found alſo to have a multitude of nervous 
papillæ; and hence it is that they are ſo 


extremely ſenſible, Each of the lips has 
its peculiar frenulum ; the upper one un- 


der the noſe, and the under one near the 
roots of the dentes incifores : they are of 
the utmoſt ſervice to us in ſpeaking, eat- 
ing, and drinking. 
The lips may be wounded either with 
ſharp or blunt inſtruments, or with bullets, 


Wounds of the firſt ſott, whether made 


lengthwiſe or tranſverſe, are generally 
to be cured by the dry futore ; the pati- 


ent, in this caſe, moſt carefully avoid 


both chewing and talking; his diet, 
there fore, maſt be entirely ſpoon - meat. 
If -the wound is very large, it will te- 
quire the bloody, or true ſuture. In 
wounds made by blunt inſtruments, by 
falls, or by bullets, the ſhattered parts 
mould be brought to digeſtion; and the 


Tips of the wound, after being cleaned, 


be brought together, either with ticking 


rp", or by the future uſed for the 


are · lip. | 


the cancer, which is, as in the other parts 


of the body, of two kinds, wiz. latent, 


and ulcerated : by a latent cancer, is here 
meant a hard, painful and inflammatory 
tumour in the lip; and the ulcerated 


cancer is when the tumour :degenera 


4+ h 


LIP two! 
of the face it togehes. This ſpecies is p 


cauſes of this diſorder, under the ar 


- or fiſſure infeſts the upper part of the 


balſam of Peru, or ſaturnine vngun 
with a plate of lead that has been rubl 


renewed till the diſorder diſappear: i 
the mean time, a proper regimen n 


remedy is to extirpate the cancerous p 
of the lip, by two or three inciſions 


is not yet ulcerated, but infeſts that 
vnd N tumoor, it is the belt 
(as the 


. dangerous in theſe cancers) to exif 


. fixed and immoveable, are to be extif 
The moſt dreadful diſorder in the lips, is 


they were contained, treating the m 


K 
into a ſprrading fetid ulcer, diſchargid 
an acrimonious offenſive matter, whic 
corrodes not only the lips, but every yu 


pero ſeated in the lower lip, which 
quickly divides, as if it were lit. $# 
more particular account & the nature ul 


CANCER, 
The cure of a cancer in the lips is to 

rformed by different methods, ccc 
ing to the particy/ar condition of the d 
order: for, 2. When only a ſmall ch 


like a painful and inſſammatory ulcuſ 
the cauſe of the diſorder being exten 
from cold, or the like, it may then! 
proper to treat it with honey of rok 


with mercury, and afterwards to cove 


with mercury; and this continued 1 


courle of medicines ought not to be 
glefled. The juice of rotten apjh 
mixed with mercurius dulcis, has alls 
forded great relief under this diſen 
But when neither theſe, nor any « 

medicines, are of any ſervice, and the 
order grows worſe and worſe, the u 


a ſcalpel or lancet, obſerving to rem 
ſome of the ſound parts, rather than k 
the leaſt bit of the cancer behind; s 
then you may conjoin the lips of 
wound by two needles, as in the I! 
lip; or when, the fifſure is but (mal 
the Tutura nodoſa. a. When the as 


of the lip next the ſkin, with a ver 
application of cauſtics is gent 


It by the ſcalpel, or ſciſſars : the n 
of amputation for thoſe that abe m 
able, is to make an inciſion throupl 
ſkin with a ſcalpel, and after free 
tubercle from its adheſions with tht 
or ſeiſſars, the wound is then to bet 
in the uſual manner; but ſuch 4 


ed, together with part of the lip in x 


afterwards by ſuture, as in the 1 
But in whatever method you proc 

will be to no purpoſe, if the patient“ | 
not obſerve a proper regimen 1 8 
and medicines, with bleeding and” | N 
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Li 
purges, to prevent a ſpeedy return of the 
diſorder. EST 
zre-L1P, 2 diſorder in which the upper 
lip is in a manner ſlit or divided, ſo as to 
reſemble the upper lip of a hare, whence 
the name. 

Sometimes the diviſion is ſo large, that 
it appears as if part of the lip was want- 
ing; and ſometimes again the diviſion is 
double. 
made in the lower lip by a wound that 
has been negle&ed, or improperly treat- 
ed; this laſt ſpecies of the diſorder is 
termed the ſpurious hare · lip; the true 
kind is born with the infant, The leſs 
and more equal the fiſſure of the hare-lip 
js, it is generally ſo much the more eaſily 
cured. In ſome infants, the divifion of 
the lip is ſo large and irregular, that there 
can be but little hopes of a cure, which 
may, however, be eaſily performed on the 
very ſame lip, when adult. Sometimes 
too we meet with a tooth projecting for- 
ward into the fiſſure; in this caſe it cannot 
be cured without firſt taking out the 
tooth, In a recent hare-lip, or one 
made by a wound, the cure is to be per- 
formed by the knotted ſuture, See the 
tics SUTURE and WQUND. 

n curing the hare-lip, where part of the 
Jip is wanting, no attempt can be made 
to ſupply what is deficient, but only to 
unite thoſe parts which are divided, by 


fiſure, and then cauſing them to unite 
and grow together, by paſſing through 
hem two or three needles, made of gold 
dr filver, pointed with fteel, from the 
F'ght to the left, beginning with the upper 
part of the fiſſure, and inſerting them at 
bout a ſtraw's breadth from each other: 
the ſurgeon having thus entered the 
eedles, and cee! | 

vith a ſpunge, he takes a piece of ſtrong 
ax thread or filk, and faſtening it 
About one end of the needle, he winds it 
er the other end, and back again, 28 
n plate CLIX, fig. 3. and afterwards 


ges of the lips are brovght cloſe to- 
ether, and the upper part or ſurface kept 
moon and even. To heal the wound 
nernally, it is dreſſed with ſoft lint dip- 
ed in honey of roſes, and pet between 


dt | : 
her _rulnerary unguent, covered with 
int and co 


Vor. III 


A like fiſſure is alſo ſometimes 


taking off the ſkin from the edges of the 


ed the TN lips 


ecures it by a knot: by this means the 


he gums and lip; but this practice can 
only be followed with adults: the exter- 
al part of the wound is at the ſame time 
relied with balſam of Peru, or ſome 


mpreſs, and over that a ſtick - 


1.17 

ing plaſter with. four heads, two of which 
are faſtened on the left fide of the lip, and 
two upon the right, and the whole ſe- 
cured by a fling or fillet, whoſe extremi - 
ties may be faſtened about the head, ei- 
ther by a knot or pine. But it muſt here 
be obſerved; that when the fiſſure appeats 
large and deep, ſo that the two parts of 
the lip cannot be eafily joined, It will be 
neceſſary, before the above operation; to 
divide the frænulum of the upper lip from 
the gum with a pair of ſciſſars, but with- 
out org the gum, or uncovering 
the jaw. Th 

often very plentiful in performing theſe 
operations on young infants, yet it is nct 
dangerous, ſince ir prevents an inflam- 


mation, and generally ceaſes after tying 


the bandages. 

The dreſſings ought not to be moved he · 
fore the third day, unleſs ſome accident 
makes it neceſſary; and then it muſt be 
done with great caution, to avoid ſepa- 
rating the parts in contact. If the lips 
of the wound appear conjoined, three or 
four days after the operation, you may 


then venture to draw out the middle . 


needle, when there are thiee, ot the up- 
per one, when there are only two; and 
two or three days after draw out the 
otherz the cure muſt be completed by 
dreſſing every day, as at firſt, 
LIPOTHYMIA, raftxTinNG, in medi- 
cine, may ariſe from ſeveral cauſes, as 
too violent exerciſes, ſuppreſſion of the 


menſes, or other accuſtomed evacua- | 


tions, Sc. | 

A lipothymy is often ſymptomatic, ac- 
companying the ſcurvy, malignant fe- 
vers, and the like diſorders; which being 
cured, the diſpoſ: ion to faintneſs ceaſes of 
courſe, _ 3 | 

As to the cure of an idiopathic lipotby- 
my, proceeding from the fight of blood, 
wounds; ulcers, or any chirurgical ope- 
ration, nothing more is neceſſary than to 
change the room, and go into freth air; 
and if this cannot be done, the ſmell of 
hungary water, volatile ſpitits wine, and 
ſtrong vinegar, ſprinkling the face with 


cold water, or a draiight of generous 


wine, will recover the drooping ipirits of 
the patient. 


laid upon a bed. 
In more grievous fainting fits, where 
tie cordials are of little uſe, the ſtrong · 
er ſort mult be applied, as ſpirit of tal 
ammoniac, to the-noftrils, temples, and 
pulſes, with ſtrong frictions; or forty or 
r ehen 


ough the hæmorrhage is 


When a perſon to be let 
blood is aſraid of fainting, he ſhould be 


„ 


- 23 
fifty drops of volatile ſpirits may be given 
internally, to which may be added cin- 
namon water, orange flower - water, or 
the like; nor * a draught of pe- 
nerous wine, with vellications and fric- 
tions of the extremities, noſe, ears, head, 


bair, Sc. till the perſon recovers. When Liquor MINERALIS ANODYNUS, is 


the patient is hyſteric, none but fetid 
things ſhould be applied to the ncſe; 
ſuch are caſtor, aſa ſœtida, burnt fea- 
_ thers, leather, horn, and the like. 

If the lipothymy proceeds from exceſſive 
hzmorrhages, they muſt be ſtopped as 
ſoon as poſſible; and the patient muſt take 
broths, jellies, ſpirituous liquors, and ge- 


nerous wine, till quite recovered ; which 


remedies are alſo to be uſed, when it pro- 
ceeds from diſeaſes, loſs of ſtrength, or a 
defect of ſpirits and good juices. 
LIPPIA, in botany, a genus of the didy- 
namia angieſpermia claſs of plants, the 
flower cf which is monopetalous and rin- 
gent, with a quadrifid limb; the fruit is 
a bivalve unilocular capſule, containing 
. . two ſeeds, which grow together, | 
LIQUIDAMBER, in botany, a genus of 
the monoecia-polyandria claſs of plants, 
12ving no corolla; the ſtamina are very 


numerous ſhort filaments; the calyces of 


the female flower are collected into a 
kind of globe, each conſiſting of four 
leaves; there is no corolla; the ſty les are 


two; the fruit is compoſed of a number LIQUORICE, in the materia medica, th 


of oblong, bivalve unilocular capſules, 
. formed into a globular body; the ſeeds 
ale numerous and oblong, | 


This tree, which grows to a vaſt ſize, is 


/ @ native of America, where a very fra- 
_ grant reſin is obtained from it in great 
abugdance, called liquidamber, which 


heats and moillens, reſolves and opens 


obſtructions, and is an emollient and 
ripener. Its principal uſe is in ob- 
ſlructions and hardneſſes of the womb, in 
herd tumours, Sc. 

LIQUOR, See DRIRR, Flum, Ec. 
Medicated liquors are directed by Boer- 
haave, to be made thus: take a dram of 
any elæoſaccharum, and two drams of 
the medicated ſalt of Tachenius; grind 


them together in a glaſs. mortar, till they. 


become thoroughly mixed: then add fix 
ounces of the cohobared- diſtilled water of 


the lame plant from whence the elzoſac- 
charum was made; and thus, in a (niall 


compals, the virtue of a plant may be 
Coiiccled together ſor medicinal uſe, and 
according to its wu nature in the body. 


8 The doſe of theſe medicated liquors is LIRLIODENDRUM, the TULIP-TRH 
. __" principally determined from the power of | botany, a genus of the polyandu1a-p®? 
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is empty, and accor ing to the nature 


many, and ene by Burggrave to h 


and indian nitre, of each four ounce; 


grant ſpirit: this is to be again dilil 


2 Cz x > 
I. IR 
the oil employed in them; the time fy 
giving them, is chiefly when the ſtoma 


the diſtemper; for example, a tertian f. 
ver, very cold in the beginning, is tok 
cured after this manner. 


name given by Hoffman to a liquor 6f 
his invention, famous at this time in Ger 
made in this manner: take oil of vitrid|, 
diſtil the ſpirit gradually from this, by1 
retort i pour two ounces of the ſpirit ca 
tiouſly and ſucceſſively, into fifteen ounts 
of ſpicit of wine, highly reQified; dif 
this, and there comes over a very fr: 


ed, to render it perfectly pure, adding 
firſt to it a ſmall quantity of oil « 
cloves, and a quantity of water, equal n 
that of the ſpirit; after this, as ſoon u 
the watery vapours begin to riſe, th 
whole proceſs 1s to be topped, and th 
ſpirit kept alone in a bottle, well corkel 
This has great virtues as an anodyne, di 
,Phoretic, antiſeptic, and carminative, | 
is not certain that this is the ſame vill 
Hoffman's, that author never hai 
publiſhed his manner of making it; b 
it appears the ſame to the [mel] and tal 
and has the ſame virtues. 


root of a plant called by botaniſts g 0 
cyrrhiza. See GLYCTRRHIZA. by 
It is an excellent medicine in cougi F 

and all diſorders of the breaſt and lung L 

it obtunds the ſharpoeſs of acrid and 'þ 

humours; and is alſo recommend i 

againſt diſorders of the kidneys and bn Ks 

der. It is an ingredient in almolt all in 
cotions and ptiſane, in which it is eftet I 

ed for obtunding the acrimony, * IT 

drowning the worle flavour of the ol to 

ingredients: and it is alſo uſed in th 

lyzups and electuaries. The only in jo 

preparations of it in uſe, is its inſpiſu 7 

juice, commonly known by the name! A 

ſpaniſh juice of liquorice, as being bros to 

originally from Spain; this hath the f b 
virtues as the root itfc!f. It is 6! = 

choſen firm, but not toveh, hard, 3 vi 

when broken, of a fine, ſhining ſuft in 

ſuch as melts in the mouth without ie of 

ing any harſh or gritty particles 1. ti 

teeth, and des not taſte of burning: ta 

is made in the ſame manner as the6 pe 

extracts. See the article EXTRAcT. th 

te 
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LIT 
the litharge ſold in the ſhops is produced 
in the copper-works, in which lead is 
uſed either to purify the metal, or to ſe- 


rate the Glyver from it: this is of a 


redder or yellower colour, as the fire has 
been more or Jeſs ſtrong, and is always 
compoſed of a multitude of thin flakes, 
Litharge is ſoluble in oil, and all other 
upctuous ſubſtances; and thus diſſolved, 
it makes the boſis of a great part of the 


. ointments and platters of the ſhops. It is 
drying, abſtergent, and ſlightly aftriftive, 
and hence it is of great uſe in cleanſing 


ulcers, and diſpoſing them to incarnate. 


LITHIDIA, in natural hiftory, the name 


of a large claſs of foſſils, including the 
FLINT and PEBBLE. 

The lithidia are defined to be ſtones of a 
debaſed cryftalline matter, covered by, 
and turrounded with, an opake cruſt, 
and frequently of great beauty, and con- 


Gderable brightneſs within, tho' of but a 


flight degree of tranſparency, approach- 


ing to the nature of the ſemi-pellucid | 
ems, and like them found in not very 


| — moſſes. the article GEM. 


The bodies of this claſs zre divided into | 


two general orders, and under thoſe into 
three genera. The fiiſt order of the li · 
thidia contains thoſe compoſed of a cry- 
ſtalline matter, but ſlightly debaſed, and 
that ever by one and the ſame earth, tho 
diffuſed thro' them in different degrees, 
and always free from veins, The ſecond 


order is of thoſe of a more debaſed cry - 


ſtalline matter, blended with different 


portions of different coloured earths. 


Of the firſt of theſe orders there is only 
one genus, which is that of the common 
flint. Of ibe ſceond order there are two 
genera. 1. The homochroa, which are 


of one plain and fimple colour; and, 
2. The calculi, which are compoſed of 
ce ruſts of ſeveral different colours, Both 
_ theſe genera are compriſed under the 


common Engliſh name of pebbles. 


[ 19440 


petble kinds, See the articles 


very ſenſible may carry particles of fey 


and if that be acknowledged to ha 
kinds, there is no wonder that ſtones 


various kinds ſhould be found in! 
ſtrata, and on the furface of this eat 


body of water ſhould-ſhew, as they & 


£44 
where ſoft on the ſurface, and that f 
ſoft matter, by degrees, hardened, 2 
formed ſtooes of ſeveral kinds, He ſeen 
to imagine, that the ſurface of the ea 
was a ſecond time all reduced to th 
ſoft ſtate by the univerſal deluge at f 
time of Noah, and that this matter, i 
terwards hardening into ſtones of varia 
kinds, included the ſhells of ſea-$hs 
and other animal-remains of the produ 
of the ſeas, in flints, in lime ſtone, 
in whatever other ſubſtance the mat 
among which they lay chanced to hy 
den. Thus may the {ea ſhells, fou 
fingly in the middle of hard flint, 
lodged in vaſt numbers in the frat 
earth, limeſtone, or marble, be accoun 
ed for. Waters of other kinds wen 


matter, and lodge them ſo in other h 
dies, as to form complete, hard and ſv 
ſtones : this is frequently done at th 
day in the common petrifaQtions of wa 
and in the ſtones generated in the hi 
ders of animals. If this be allowed 
property common to ſeveral fluids, a 
to water in ſeveral ſtates, there is no t 
ſon why it ſhould be denied to have 8 
iſted in that of the univerſal deleg 


bad a power of forming ſtones of vari 


which was all covered by that water; 
that the ſtones formed in that imn 


many inſtances, the ſeveral cruſts orc d, \ 
laid one upon another, by the ſuccl 
applications of the matter of which i 
were formed. If we conſider allo 
immenſe quantity of animal and up 
table-bodies; ſome entire, others 
ſeparated into parts, which muſt u 
been mixed with, floating among, 0! 
ing upon the bottom of this immenkt 
of water; and that ſtones were cont dne 


. LITHOCOLLA, a cæment uſed by lapi- 
daries for faſtening precious flones toge - 
ther. See the article CAMENT. 7 

LITHOGENESIA, a term uſed by ſome 
authors, for the formation of ſtones. See 

the article STONE. 

Henkel has thrown together ſome very 

Tt 8 thoughts on this abſtruſe ſub- 
ject, in a treatiſe pybliſhed in the yeor 
1734, where he bull no opinton on any 
other baſis than that ef facts, obſerva- 
tiops of nature, and experiments. He 


ſuppaſes that the earth was at firſt every 


ally forming out of this water i 
time; we cannot wonder that theſefi 
ſhould take vp theſe parts of platt 
animals, or concrete about them, ct! 
we ſhould find ſhells and teeth of | 
or pieces of wood, or leaves of pl 
preſerved in them. Nor is water ? 
the agent that may have made 
changes in the once ſoft parts di! 
earth's ſurfacez we can by fire 
the pooreſt A into a ſort of gu 
hard tranſparent body, not a Jitth art” 
ſembling the nature of flint or tht 
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1 
veſlern parts of this kingdom, ſometimes 
in fingle, ſometimes. in complex ſpeci- 
mens. See the article CORAL. 


ITHOTOMY, in ſurgery, cutting for 


the one. See the article STONE. | 

Mr. Sharp lays down the following me- 
thod of ſearching for the ſtone, The pa- 
tient being laid on an horizontal table 
with his thighs elevated, and a little ex- 
tended, paſs the ſound, or catheter, with 
the concave part towards you, till it meets 
with ſome reſiflance in the perinæum a 
little above the anus ; then turning it 


- without much force, puſh it gently on into 
the bladder, and if it meets with an ob- 
ſtruction at the neck, raiſe its extremity 


upwards, by inclining the handle of it to- 


wards you; and if it does not then ſlip 


in, withdraw it a quarter cf an inch, and 
introducing your fore-finger into the rec- 
tum, lift it up, and it will ſeldom fail to 
enter. Though, upon ſearching, the fur- 
geon may be aſſured of a ſtone in the 


ladder, yet he is not without farther in- 
quiry to operate immediately; ſince there 
are ſome obſtacles that forbid the opera · 
tion, either abſolutely, or only for a cer - 
tain time. Among theſe, that of the 


eateſt conſequence is the.grave]-or tone 


in the kidneys, which is known by the 


pain in the Joins, vomiting, retradion of 
the teſticles, numbneſs of the thighs, and 
often by matter which the inflammation 
produces in the kidneys. Difference of 
age make an extreme difference in dan- 
ger, infants and young people almoſt al- 


ways recovering; but (till the operation 


is adviſeable in thoſe advanced in years, 
though it is not attended with near the 
ſame ſucceſs. Before the operation is per- 
formed, it is proper to prepare the pati- 
ent with a gentle purge the preceding day, 
and a clyſter early in the morning, which 
will be of great ſervice in cooling the 


body and making the operation leſs dan- 


gerous, where the rectum is liable to be 
wounded when full. : 

The moſt convenient time for the opera- 
tion of lithotomy is ſpring or autumn, 


though when the patient is in exquiſite 


torment, or his life in danger, the pre- 
ſent opportunity. ſhould be embraced. 
Lithotomy is ef two kinds: that made 
into the bladder is termed cyſotomy ; but 
when the ſtone is in the kidneys, which 
very rarely happens, the operation is 
termed nephrotomy. | 

With reſpe& to the ſeveral] methods of 
performing liihotomy for the ſtone in the 
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| bladder, they, according to Heiſter, u 


tury, and is termed the lateral operate 


"*SÞF 


four: the firſt, and moſt. antient, i; 6 
apparatus minor, called likewiſe the . 
hap or guidonian method: the ſecond 
apparatus magnus, or Marianus's ny 

3 the latter being termed the ng, 
and the former the old method: d. 
third is the apparatus altus, or hyp, 
graſtic ſection; wherein the inciſor 
made at the lower part of the abdomeni 
the anterior ſide of the bladder, imme. 
ately above the os pubis; wherex i 
the reſt it is made in the perinæum, k 
tween the anus and the ſcrotum: f 
fourth, and moſt modern method, 
invented toward the end of the laſt © 


2» The firſt method is now entirely li 
alide,, thaugh Heiſter thinks it pus 
cable on boys under fourteen : the wou 
of the bladder in this operation, {x 
Sharp, is made in the ſame place #1 
now practiſed in the lateral meth 
but its being impracticable on ſome {i 
jets, and uncertain in all others, 
made it to he univerſally exploded, 
2. In performing lithotomy by the 1 
paratus major, Mr. Sharp's direct 
for the ſuuation of the patient are thi 
Having laid the patient on a ſquare hu 
zontal table, three feet four inches hi 
with a pillow under his head, let his; 
and thighs be bent, and his heels n 
to approach his buttocks by tying 
hands to the ſoles of his feet will 
couple of ſtrong ligature:; and to ſe 
bim more effefually from firuggit 
paſs a double ligature under one 
hams, and carry the four ſtrings 
his neck to the other ham: then pi 
the loop underneath, make a kd 
threading one of the ſingle ends thn 
the loop; and thus the thighs arel 
widened from each other, and in 
ſupported by proper perſons. 
The — Coed, Heiſter dn 
the operation as follows: the opt 
dipping the beak cf a ſizeable and gu 
ſteel catheter A (plate CLX. fig 
oil, he conveys it thro? the urethra Ws 
bladder, and being aſſured there is 
turns the crooked part of the cabin 
the bladder and urethra towards i 
fide of the perinzum, but the hand 
penis which contains it, towards tht 
inguen, then delivers it to the aſi 
who holds up tbe (crotum 5a tht 
band; for the crooked convex pi 
catheter thus elevated in the pete 
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weſtern parts of this kingdom, ſometimes 
in ſingle, ſometimes. in complex ſpeci- 
mens. See the article CORAL, ; 


LITHOTOMY, in ſurgery, cutting for 


the ſtone. See the article STONE. | 

Mr. Sharp lays down the following me- 
thod of ſearching for the ſtone, The pa- 
tient being laid on an horizontal table 
with his thighs elevated, and a litile ex - 
tended, paſs the ſound, or catheter, with 
the concave part towards you, till it meets 
with ſome reſiflance in the perinzum a 
little above. the anus ; then turning it 


- without much force, puſh it gently on into 
the bladder, and if it meets with an ob- 


ſtruction at the neck, raĩſe its extremity 


upwards, by inclining the handle of it to- 
wards you; and if it does not then ſſip 


in, withdraw it a quarter cf an inch, and 
introducing your fore · finger into the rec - 
tum, lift it up, and it will ſeldom fail to 
enter. Though, upon ſearching, the ſur- 
geon may be aſſured of a ſtone in the 


adder, yet he is not without farther in- 
quiry to operate immediately ; ſince there 
are ſome obſtacles that forbid the opera · 


tion, either abſolutely, or only for a cer- 


tain time. Among theſe, that of the 


eateſt conſequence is the gravel or tone 


In the kidneys, which is known by the 


pain in the Joins, vomiting, retradtion of 
the teſticles, numbneſs of the thighs, and 
often by matter which the inflammation 
produces in the kidneys. 
age make an extreme difference in dan- 
ger, infants and young people almoſt al- 


- ways recovering; but (till the operation 


is adviſeable in thoſe advanced in years, 
though it is not attended with near the 
ſame ſucceſs. Before the operation is,per- 
formed, it is proper to 22 the pz#i- 
ent with a gentle purge the preceding day, 
and a clyſter early in the 2 which 


will be of great ſervice in cooling the 


body and making the operation leis dan - 
gerous, where the rectum is liable to be 
wounded when full. > js oF 
The moſt convenient time for the opera- 
tion of lithotomy is ſpring or autumn, 


though when the patient is in exquiſite - 


torment, or his life in danger, the pre- 
ſent opportunity. ſhould be embraced. 
Lithotomy is ef two kinds: that made 
into the bladder is termed cyſotomy ; but 
when the ſtone is in the kidneys, which 


very rarely happens, the operation is 


termed nephrotomy. 
With reſpe& to the ſeveral methods of 
performing lichotowy for the ſtone in the 
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made at the lower 


invented toward the end of the laſt cen. 
tury, and is termed the lateral operation, 
1, The fult method is now entirely lad 


Difference of 


the bladder and urethra towards the G 
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bladder, they, accordipg to Heiſter, ar 
four: the firſt, and moſt antient, is the 
apparatus minor, called likewiſe the cel. 
ſian or gut onian method Ma ſecond the 
apparatus magnus, or Marianus's me. 
thod ; the latter being termed the new, 
and the former the old method ; the 
thicd is the apparatus altus, or hypo- 
graſtic ſection; wherein the inciſion i; 

: rt of the abdomenin 
the anterior fide of the bladder, immedi. 
ately above the os pubis; whereas in 
the reſt it is made in the perinæom, be. 
tween the anus and the ſcrotum : the 
fourth, and moſt modern method, wu 


aſide, thaugh Heiſter thinks it pradi- 
cable on boys under fourteen : the wound 
of the bladder in this operation, ſays 
Sharp, is made in the ſame place as is 
now practiſed in the lateral method; 
but its being impracticable on ſome ſub- 
jets, and uncertain in all others, hu 
made it to be univerſally exploded, 
2+ In pei forming lithotomy by the 2 
paratus . major, Mr. Sharp's direction 
for the ſituation of the patient are thus 
Having laid the patient on a ſquare hori- 
zontal table, three feet four inches high 
with a pillow under his head, let his leg 
and thighs be bent, and his heels made 
to approach his buttocks by tying hi 
hands to the ſoles of his feet with 
couple of ſtrong ligaturesz and to ſecur 
bim more effedtually from ſtruggling 
poſs a double ligature under one of 

ams, and carry the four ſtrings rot 
his neck to the other ham: then paſſing 
the loop underneath, make a knot | 
threading one of the ſingle ends thront 
the loop; and thus the thighs are to" 
widened from each wr ang and firm 
ſupported by proper perſons. ; 
The patient — Heiſter dired 
the operation as follows: the operate 
dipping the beak cf a ſizeable and groo"t 
ſteel catheter A (plate CLX. fig 1.) 
oil, he conveys it thro' the urethra into b 
bladder, and being aſſured there is a lo 
turns the crooked part of the catheter! 


fide of the perinæum, but the handle 2 
penis which contains it, towards the 1 
inguen, then delivers it to the 2 
who holds up the ſcrotum in the 
band; for the crooked convex pit ® 


catheter thus elevated in the poies 
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LIT 
ders that part of the urethra whieh 5s 
obe divided. ſufficiently perceptible both 
o the fight and touch. He next lays 
hold of the integuments of the perinzv 

with the fingers of his left hand, holding 
in his right the incifion-Enife, B, wrapped 
in linen, as he would do a pen for writ- 
ing: with this be makes a longitudinal 
meilon downwards, about the middle 
of the left ſide of the PCR near the 
ſuture, through the fat; chen he again 
feels for the catheter, and afterwards di- 
vides the urethra in a dire& line down- 


pals into the groove of the catheter. After 
a proper incifion, the forgeon parts with 
his knife, inſerting ih the groove of the 
catheter, if an aſſiſtant holds it, the nail 
of his finger or thumb: then he takes a 
male conductor, C, dips it in warm oil, 
and having paſſed it thro* the groove of 
the catheter and neck of the bladder into 
the bladder itlelf, extracts the catheter. 


female conductor, D, is introduced upon 
proove, and 8 
bladder thro' ĩts neck. After this the two 
conduRors are gently ſeparated by their 


dipt in oil and ſhur very cloſe, is careful- 


tonductors. The forceps, after it is in- 
troduced, and the conduftors withdrawn, 
muſt be opened ſeveral tinies to'dilate the 
wound, and then ſhut to ſearch for the 
lone : when the fone is found, they muſt 
de opened with both hands, in ſuch a 
manner that one jaw, if poſſible, may 
lay hold under the ſtone, and the other 


abore it. When the ſtone is thus in- t 


tercepted, the forceps, by a gentle motion 


from ſide to fide, muſt he brought to- 


wards the rectum, and the tone extract- 
td downwards, becauſe the parts dilate 


ind yield more eaſily that way, while up- 


wards they meet with a reſiſtance from 
the os pubis: but if it lies concealed in 
ay part of the bladder, and cannot be 


and in the anus, elevate the ſtone, and 
. it into them. If it is ſituated in 
- Upper part of the bladder, behind the 


1 "2 pubis, the inferior. part of the abdo- 
** ung muſt be preſſed downwards, by the 
| d that it may comniodioully be taken 
4 5 al, and drawn out by the ſtraight or 
— rooked forceps ; and if it is lodged. on 
fange 
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either Gde, the crooked instrument F is x 


The male conductor being thus paſſed, a | 
it, in ſuch a manner as the latter feceives - 
the prominent back of the former in its 
it ſafely iuto the 
handles, and then a ftraight forcep, E, 


ly conveyed into the bladder between the 


1d hold of by the forceps, the opera- - 
dor muſt paſs the two firſt fingers of his 


_ 


LIT 


moſt convenient. 


When the ſtone is too large to be ex- 


traded whole, it muſt be broken by a for- 
ceps, G, with teeth, and the fragments to 


de drawn out one after another. Laſtly, 
if the ſtone is too large and too haid to 
be either extraRed. or broken, a prudent 


ſurgeon will defiſt, and heal the wound 
or ſeaye a fiftola for the diſcharge of the 
* urine, 
and the bladder cleared, the wound is 


t _ cleanſed with a ſponge, the ligatures un- 
ward, ſo that the end of the knife maß 


"The ſtone being thus extracted, 


fied, the patient put to bed, and the 


wound now dreſſed with doſſils of ſcraped 
| lint; if the hzmorrhage be too profuſe, 


it may be ſtopped by pledgets of lint 


dipt in a proper ſtyptie, and the arteries 


compreſſed with the fingers till it ſtops. 
"Theſe muſt be covered with a linen bol- 
ſter, and a large ſquare compreſs” with - 
out a plaſter, ſecuring the whole with 
the T:. bandage, or that with four heads ; 
and if they are ineffectual, the artery 
mult be tied up with a crooked needle 


"and thread. See HAMorRNAGE. 
After dreſſing, the patient muſt be ſup- 


plied with plenty of ptiſan, barley-water, 


or a ſtrengthening and compoſing emul- 
ſion; his diet ſhould be the ſame as for 
people in ( after great wounds. 


See the articles FEVER and WounD, 

3. The apparatus altus, or high opera- 
tion, is performed as follows. The pa- 
tient being duly prepared, and laid in a 
proper fituation, a hollow ſi ver- catheter, 
with a flexible leathern tube H (ibid.) at 
the end of it is to be introduced into the 


bladder: to the tube muſt be fitted a large 
ſyringe, for the injecting of fuch warm 
water, bartey-water, or milk, as the pa- 
tient can bear, When this is done, the 
catheter is extracted: then while an aſ- 
ſiſtant introduces his two fore fingers 


into the anus to elevate” the ſtove and 
bladder, the operator makes an inciſion 
in a right lige through the ſkin, fat, and 


abdominal muſcles, immediately above 


the oſſa pubis. The external wound 
mould be three fingers- breadth long in 
children, and four in adults; then in- 
troducing the left index, the ſurgeon feelg 
for the liquor that diſtends the bladder, 
and then makes an inciſion, into the blad- 


der immediately above the juncture of 
the offa pubis: after which he paſſes a 


ſmall knife into the body of the bladder, 


paſſes a crouked or ſtraight knife, armed 
with 


fo as to make a ſmall wound with ths" © 
point only; through this aperture he 


* 


— 


LIT 
with a button, whereby he enlarges the 
wound upwards the breadth of one or 


two fingers. He then introduces his left 


index to diaw the upper part of the 


| bladder towards the navel, and then en- 


larges the wound downwards, Imme- 


dlately after, he introduces the fore-finger 


of the other hand, and examines the fize 
and ſituation of the ſtone, and according- 
ly he enlarges the wound either upwards 
or downwards, in order to extract it. 
And when the ſtone is extracted, and no- 
thipg left, the wound is dreſſed, and the 


patient treated much in the fame manner 


as in the former caſe, 
4+ The fourth method, which is called 
the lateral operation, is performed by 


Cheſelden thus: every thing being pro- 
perly prepared, he introduces a catheter, 
and afterwards makes an incifion of a 
proper length, beginning where they end 


in the apparatus major, and continuing it 
downwards between the accelerator uri- 
nz, and erector penis, on the left fide of 
inteſlinum rectum; and direfting his 
knife to the poſterior part of the catheter, 


through the inferior and lateral part of 


* 


the bladder, behind the proftate gland, 


and above the ſeminal veſicles, he then 


continues it forwards through the ſphince 
ter of the bladder, and left fide of the 
proſtrate glands into the membranous 
part of the urethra even to its bulb, which 
preſerves the red um better than the late- 
ral method. 

Among Cheſelden's emendations, Dou- 
glas enumerates theſe, x, If he finds the 
patient's pulſe low after the operation, be 


ee bliſters to the arms, which effectu- 
ally raiſe his ſpirits. 2. If the wound 


grows callous, helays on a piece of bliſter · 
plaſter to erode it, by which new fleſh pul- 
lulates, and the wound unites, 3. If the 


wound he putrid, he mixes a litile verdi- 


greaſe with ſome digeſtive ointment. 


Women are leſs ſubje& to the flone in 


the bladder than men, and their uri- 
nary. paſſages are more ſhort and lax, 
ſo that in general the ſtone being but 


ſmall, diſcharges itſelf with the urine, _ 
- and when it bappens to increaſe in 


the bladder, we have inftances of its 
coming away ſpontaneouſly, Douglas 
propoles to extract a ſmall ſtove in a wo- 
man, hy dilating the urethra with a tent 
of gentian- root, or prepared ſponge; 
but when the ſtone is large, he approves 
ef the high operation, diftending the 
bladder with warm water, and. compreſ- 
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in the vagina, and then making an ji. 


on; but the ſurgeon muſt be determine 
in the choice, by the particular circut 


neither the emulgent artery, veil) 


ſtone in the kidneys, 
LITHOXYLUM, in botany, a term® 


LITHOZUGIA, in natural hiftory, * 


. N * * * 


r 
ſing the urethra by an aſſiſtant's fag 


ciſion into the bladder immediately aboy 
the os pubis. This, Heiſter fays, i 
a very proper method, when the fate 
is very large, and the patient young n 
healthy ; but Morand, when the ſtone i 
ſmall, prefers the apparatus major, 

Upon the whole, lithotomy appears to 
a dangerous and precarious operatic 
nor can one method alone be depend 


ſtances of the caſe. 
Nephrotomy, the ſecond ſpecies of lith 
tomy, is by moſt writers on the ſubje 
thought imprafticable, who therefore 
ſolutely reject it ; tho* we have many i 
ſtances of perſons, who have been 
of wounds of the back penetrating to th 
kidneys. Heiſter mentions one cured 
this kind performed by himſelf. Wound 
therefore, of the kidneys, eſpecially th 
inflited on the back, without penct 
ing into the cavity of the abdomen, i 
* are often 1480 _— jou 

ö tes prohibits his pupils ft 
pradiüng lthorom „yet bs wants 
diſorders in the kidneys, in his work] 
Intern. Affect. he directs to make 
inciſion near the kidneys when it is tun 
fied and elevated, and after extrad 
the pus, to diſcharge the gravel by d 
retics ; for this opening may preſent! 
patient, who muſt otherwiſe die: 
again, he ſays, when the kidney, bet 
ſuppurated, tumifies near the ſpine 
deep incifion ſhould be made upon! 
tumour near the kidney, or into the 
ney itſelf. Hence it is manifeſt, tht 
wound in theſe parts did not appen 
formidable to him, Rouſet, Riolats 
and others, think nephrotomy mi) 
practiſed with ſucceſs, if the open 
made where the ſtone is perceptible, 


ureter wounded, nor the cavity ef! 
abdomen penetrated. But beyond 
diſpute it muſt be reaſonable, when 6 
ture points out the place by a tumor 
abſceſs in the loins, proceeding frod 


by Linnæus, to expreſs 2 heterogen 
ſubſtance on ſea - plants, which has fia 
fications in impreſſed points. 


nus of foſſils, of the claſs of the [cri 
compoſed of a ſimply ſtony matte, © 


* 


1 * 


* 


ing 2 bos of cement, and bolding 6emly 
together ſmall pebbles, c. embodied in 


it, See the article SCRUPI, 
There are two kinds of the lithozugia. 


flint, called by the engliſh lapidaries the 
pudding: tone: of this kind are reckon- 


thozugium, the greyiſh white lithozu- 
gium, the red lithozugium, and the 
trownſh lithozugium, all filed with 
pebbles, 2. The lithozugia of a coarſer 
texture, approachin 
quarty-ſtone : of this kind there are alſo 
teckoned four ſpecies, vi. the freſh- 
coloured lithozugium, filled with reddiſh, 


flittering lithozogium, filled with white, 
impure, cryſtallive nodules ; the whitiſh, 
\ cured 
Ily that 
penet 
Omen, if 
| that 
ils ft 
ating ( 
work 
make 1 
t is tun 


cryſtalline nodules; and the friabte, pa le, 
red lithozugium, variegated with white 
veins and red nodules, | | 

ITHUANIA, .a province of Poland, 
bounded by Samogitia, Livonia, and part 


of Ruſſia, on the eaſt j by Volhinia and 
Poleha, on the ſouth ; and by Pruſſia and 
Polachia on the welt, | 

TURGY, ur, a name given to 


xtrach thoſe ſet forms of prayer which have been 
| by al generally uſed in the chriſtian church. Of 
eſeryel theſe there are not a few aſcribed to the 
die: WWpoltles and fathers, but they are almoſt 
ey, Vet nirerſally allowed to be ſpurioys. 
e (pint he modern liturgies are diverſified ac- 
vp00! ording to the diverſity of nations pro- 
to the bi ling the chriſtian religion. Of theſe 
i, that dere are the armenian liturgy, compoſed 
appen dy one of their patriarchs, named John; 
Riolat0WMhat of the cophti or chriſtians of Egypt, 
y may "ritten in the, cophtic or egyptian lan- 
opening Fuage: the rethiopian liturgy, writt-n 
tible, a the old #ihiopic tongue, ſaid to be 
vein) ntten by Dioſcorus, patriarch of Alex- 
ity of ndria ; the Greeks have four Jiturgies, 
beyond Viz, thoſe of St. James, St. Mark, St. 
when ehe Chryſoſtom, and St. Baſil; but 
tumor bey ordinarily read only the latter, the 
ing {rod turgy of St. James being read only at 


erulalem, and that of St. Mark only at 
exandria : the ſfyriac liturgies are 
95 more numerous than the Greek; 
or father Simon tells us, that the jaco- 
les reckon up forty different liturgies, 
* ade different names. The miſſal 
ide Maronites contains twelve litur- 


a term 0 
terogen® 
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ory, 7 


the (cd 
zatter, . 
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Vol. id hn Chry ſoſtom; St. John 
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the evangeliſt; St. Peter, the apoflle 
1. That of a cryſtalline baſis and purer 
texture, approaching to the nature of - 
ed four ſpecies; the yellowiſh white li- 


to the nature of 


impure, cryſtalline nodules 3 the bluiſh, - 


green, elegant lithozugium, filled with 


df Ruſſia, on the north 4 by another part 


des, under the names of St. Xyllus, 
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St. Dionyfius ; St. Cyril; Matthew, the 
paſtor; John, patriarch; St, Euſta- 
thius; St. Maruta; St. James, the 
apoſtle ; St. Mark, the evangeliſt; and 


-a ſecond of St. Peter : and the Neſtorians 


have three liturgies, that of rhe twelve 
apoſtles, that of Theodofins, ſurnamed 


the interpreter, and a third under the 


name of St. Neſtorius. | 

The liturgy -of the church of England 
was compoſed in the year 1547, fince 
which time it bas undergone ſeveral al- 
terations, the laſt of which was in the 
year 1661, and of this liturgy Dr. Com- 


ber gives the following charaRer. ** No 


* church was ever blefſed with fo com- 
«© prebenfive, ſo exact, and ſo inoffenſive 
© aliturgy as ours: which is ſo judi- 
% ciouſly contrived, that the whole may 
« exerciſe at once their knowledge and 
& devotion; and yet ſo plain, that the 
«© molt ignorant may pray with under- 
« ſtanding; fo full, that nothing is omit- 
© ed, which ought to be afked in public; 
„ andfo pertieular, that it compriſeth 
«© moſt things which we would aſk in 
c private; and yet fo ſhort, as not to 
„ tire any that have true devotion. Its 
« doctrine is pure and primitive; its 
c ceremonies ſo few and innocent, that 
© moſt of the chriſtian world agree in 
£ them: its method is exact and natu- 
« ral, its lango- ge fignificant and per- 
« ſpicuous, moſt of the words and phra- 
ts ſes being taken out af the holy ſerip- 
<« tare, and the reſt are the expreſſions 
4 of the firſt and pureſt ages,” — And in 
the opinion of the moſt impartial and 
excellent Grotius, (who was no meme» 
ber of, ner had any obligation to, this 
church) ** the engliſh liturgy comes ſo 
e near the primitive pattern, that none 
© of the reformed churches can compare 
« with it.“ Again, he ſays, „In the 
© prayers,'a ſcholar cen diſcern cloſe 
4e logic, pleafing rhetoric, pure divinity, 
„ and the very marrow of the-antient 
© -doftrine and diſcipline z and yet all 


« made ſo familiar, that the unlearned | 


% may ſafely ſay, Amen.” 

LITUUS,. in roman antiquity, a ſhort. 
| ftriight rod, only bending a little at one 
end, uſed hy the augurs. See AUGUR, 
The appellation lituus is alfo given to a 
muſical inſtrument of, the wind kind, 
vſed in the roman ar.ries;/ probably 
from its reſemblance to the facred rod of 

the zug urs, R 
LIVADIA, the capital of à province cf 
Il cus pean 
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LIV. 


ftuated on the north fide of the gulph 


lat. 379 300. , 


LIVER, bepar, in anatomy, a very large 


viſcus, of a red cqlour, ſituated in the 
right hypochondrium, and ſervidg for 
the ſecretion of the bile or gall. Ser the 
article BLE. 


Its figure is irregular z the upper ſur- 


face being convex, ſmooth, and equal ; 
the lower, hollow, and unequal. There 
is alſo a remarkable eminence called 


„ ters N., ; 


” 


1 1930 


european Porky, the antient Achaia, 


Ia the liver we are alſo to obſerve the 
capſule - of Gliſſonius, its diſcoverer; 


which includes the branches of the vena 
portæ, and the biliary duds, as they ap- 
proach the liver, as well as within it. 

The veſſels of the liver are very nume - 
rous; receiving arteries from the eceliac, 


the vena portæ, vena cava, and diaphrag- 


matic vein; and nerves from the plexus 


hepaticus of the intercoſlals. See the ar- the entrance of the umbilical vein i 


ticles ARTERY, VEIN, and Nerve. 
The biliary veff 


docus communis, which opens obliquely 


into the duodenum ; the ductus cyſti- 


cus, which runs from the gall- bladder 
to the common duct; and the ductus 


- hepaticus, which runs ſrom the liver to 


the common duct; and the branches of 


this diſtributed through the liver, make 
what are called pori biliarii. See the ar- 


ticles DUCT, GALL-BLADDER, Sc. 


Phe lymphatic veſſels of the liver are to 
* be demonſtrated either by a ligature of 
7 the vena portz in living animals, or by 


- Inflation into the artery, or hepatic duct, 


min dead ones... To theſe veſſels we may 
2 add the-canalis venoſus, and the great 


ſinus of the vena portæ in the ſœtus. See 
the article Fox rs. 6 7 
The ſubſtance of the liver was, by the 
antients, ſuppoſed to be formed merely 
of blood, conereted into a firm maſs : 


33 


% ay 


Malpighi, avd-many of the later writers, 


bave determined it to be glandulous; 


part of the liver, in which there ar: 
of Lepanto: eaſt long, 23% 15 north part , rel 


| principal branches of the ſinus of the wn 


porte diftributed through the liver, whi 


the canalis venoſns, or duQus venoſt 


| vein to the liver of the foetus, by a ln 
cyſtics, diaphragmatics, &e, veins, from 


els are the duQuus chole- 


ol the liver, it may not be impropet 
add that of its blood-veſſels, togeth 


5 


2. ibid. repreſents the under ſide of th 
_ veſſels; A being that part of the ff 
which lies next to the back; B. itsry 


veſſels may be more eaſily ſeen; F 


and Ruyſch makes it vaſculous, declar- 


ing it to be formed of a congeries of very 


minute veſſels. =, 


Having already given the external figure 


of the liver in grown perſons, under the 
article INTESTINES, we ſhall here give - 


that of a new-born foetus, whereby. the 


difference between them will he the more 


* 


CLXI. fig. 1.) repreſents the circumfe- 


nerves ; p, the common Pp 
readily apprehended. A AAA (plate © laid 3 Þs P, P, p. 


of the ſuperficies of the liver is abrac 
the porta, juſt where the vena portæ en- 


over - againſt the ingreſs of the vmbili 
vein, and inſerting itſelf into the ya 
cava: this, in the uterus, carries a pre 


but this, after the birth of the fœtus g 


almoſt through the whole liver; F,! 


bladder; H, H, the vena umbilical 


veſting the liver ; 5, that part of the 
phragm which ſurrounds the yen © 
c, the binary duct; 4, the eyſtic 08 
e, the place where theſe veſſeſs meet; 


. _ * a — 
- * * F 
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rence of the liver; BB B B, the low 


veral irregularities; C, the gall-bladds; 
D, the umbilicat vein, running with 
fingle trunk from the navel to the live: 
E E E, the ſinuſes of the vena port, i. 
to which alone the umbilical vein inf 
itſeff, with a fingle trunk; F, the tru 
of the vena portæ cut off; GGG, 


become conſpicuous when a ſmall 
off; H, the trunk of the vena cava; !, 


ariſing from the ſinus of the vena por 


part, and probably the greater part 
the blood, carried through the umbili 


Mage to the vena cava and the hear 
dually grows narrower and cloſes; | 


the ſinus of the vena portz. 
To'this deſcription of the external jt 


with their numerous ramifications, fmt 
from the parenchymatous ſubſtance. N 


ſide; C, irs anterior edge. D, its| 
fide E, the vena cava, where it pil 
through the diaphragm; E x, Es,! 
its three principal branches diftnbot 


vena porte turned vpwards, that cl 


F 3, F 4, four branches of the vena pt 
diſtributed to ſeveral quarters of the 
part of the liver, but the fifth brand 
not obſerved on this fide; G, the g 


come a tigament; I, the duftus com 
nis choledochvs; K, the canalis vene 
now performing the office of 2 ſigamt 
L, the trunk of the vena cava deſcends 
a, a ſmall portion of the membrane 


the hepatic artery; 0, 0, the hep! 


laid open; q 7 the IymphzdoGis; u 
&c. the (malter branches ef ihe 


= 
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IVER 
ing t 


porte; u, u, u, Cc. the ſmall branches 
of the vena cava. . 
flammation of the LIVER. See the article 
INFLAMMATION, 
IVER of ſulphur, &c. dee HE PAR. 
Wer- wok r, lichen, in 
article Lic HEN. N 
VERPOOL, or LEVERPOOL, a port - 
town of Lancaſhire, fifteen miles north 
of Cheſter, which ſends two- members to 
parliament... _ TY, 
IVERY, in matters of dreſs andequipage, 
a certain colour and form of dreſs, b 
which noblemen and gentlemen chooſs 
to diſtinguiſh their ſervants. 
IvERY of ſei/in, in law, figaifies deliver- 
ing the poſſeſſion of lands, Cc. to him 
who has a light to them. There are 
two kinds of livery and ſeiſin; livery in 
law, where the feoffer being in view. of 
the land, houſe, or other thing granted, 
ſays to the feoffee on delivery of the 
deed, “ I give to you yonder land, &c. 
to hold to you and your heirs, ſo go 
* into the ſime, and take poſſeſſion ac- 
« cordingly,”” And livery in deed, is 
where the parties, or the attornies by 
them authorized, coming to the door. of 
the houſe, or upon ſome part of the land, 
declare the occaſion of their meeting be- 
tore witneſſes, read the deed, or its con- 
tents, and in caſe it he made by attor- 
ney, the letter of attorney is alſo read, 
after which, if the delivery, be of a houſe, 
the grantor, or his attorney, takes the 
ung, key, or latch belonging to the door, 
or it it be land, a turf, or. clod of earth, 
nd a twig of one of the trees, and de- 
liveting them with the deed to the gran- 
tee or his attorney, ſays, “ I A. B. do 
'* hereby deliver to you poſſeſſion and 
e ſeilin of this meſſuage or tenement, 
„Sc. to hold to you, your heirs and 
" aſſigns, according to the purport, true 
intent, and meaning of this indenture, 
* or deed of feoffment.” . Afier which 
be grantee enters firſt alone, and ſhut- 
dg the door, and then: opening it, lets 
In others. 2 PUR 
hen both a houſe and lands are con- 
beyed, the houſe is looked upon as prin- 
nen, and therefore the livery is made 
I If lands lie in different parts. of 
e ame county, the livery and leifin of 
ne part in one place, in the name of 
Nr granted zn the feoffment, is 
: dent; yet when, they lie in different 
e livery and — — mult he made 
each, . If a perſon grants a leaſe for 
bers, with temainder to another for life, 
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botany. See the 
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or in tail, Cc. the livery and ſeiſin muſt 
made to the leſſee for years, without 
which nothing will paſs to the perſon in 

remainder, | X | 
Since the making the ftatute of uſes, 
livery and ſeiſin are not ſo much uſed at 
formerly; for a leaſe and releaſe, a bar- 
gain and fale by deed inrolled, are ſuf- 
Hicient to veſt the grantee with poſſeſſion, 

without the formality of livery. 
LIVERY MEN, of London, are a number 
of men choſen from among the freemen 
of each company. Out of this body the 
common council, ſheriff, and other ſupe- 
rior officers for the government of the 
city are elected, and they alone have the 
privings of giving their votes for mem- 
cs of parliament ;. from which the reſt 

of the citizens are excluded. | 
LIVONIA, a province of Ruſſia, 160 miles 
long, and 120 broad; bounded by the 
gulph of Finland, on the north; by In- 
ria and great Novogorod, on the eaſt; 
y Lithuania and Courland, on the ſouth; 
and by the Baltic, on the weſt: its chief 

towns are Narva, Revel, and Riga. 
LIVONICA TERRA, in the materia me- 
dica, a kind of fine bole uſed in the ſhops 
of Germany. and Italy, of which there 


are two ſpecies, the yellow, and the red 3 


the diſtinguiſhing characters of which 
are theſe: the yellow livonian earth is a 
pure and perfectly fine bole, of a ſhattery, 
friable texture, conſiderably heavy, and 
of a dull, duſky yellow, which has uſually 
- ſome faint bluſh of reddiſhneſs in it: it 
is of a ſmooth ſurface, and does not Rain 
the hands; it adheres firmly tothe tongue, 
and melts freely in the mouth, leaving no 
grittineſs between the teeth, and does not 
ferment with acid menſtrua, The red 
livonian earth is an impure bole, of a 
looſe texture, and of a pale red; it is of 
a ſmooth ſurface, breaks eaſily between 
the fingers, and does not at all ſtain the 
hands; it melts freely in the mouth, has 
a very ſtrongly aſtringent taſte, but leaves 
a grittineſs between the teeth, and does 
not ferment with acid men{trua.,. Theſe 
eaxths are both dug out of the ſame-pitg 
in the place from whence they have theic 
F Due and ia ſome other parts df the 
world. They are generally brought to 
us made up into little cakes, and ſealed 
with the impreſſion of a church, and an 
. eſcutcheon with two croſs keys. In Spain 
and Portugal they are much uſed, . ſome» 
times fingly, ſometimes mixed together, 
and are good in fevers and in fluxes of 


all kinds. The red is the more power- 
1Q2 
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ful aftringent. The Spaniards and Por- moiſt, readily diffuſible in water, nl 


© tugueze make alſo alight kind of earthen 
ware of them. n. e. 
LIVRE, a french money of account, eon- 
taining twenty ſols. See the articles 
Col and MoNEY. 
LIXIVIOVUs, an appellation given to ſalts, 
obtained from burnt vegetables by lotion. 
See the article SALT. 
LIXIVIUM, in pharmacy, Sc. a ley, ob- 
tained by pouring ſome Jiquor upon the 
aſhes of plants; which is more or leſs 
powerful, as it has imbibed the fixed 
ſalts contained in the aſhes. N 
- Lixivivumsare not only vieful in medicine, 
but in many manufaQures, dyeing, bleach- 
jg, Sc. See DYEING and BLEACHING. 
The lixivium laponarium, or foap leys, 
ze a form of medicine mentioned in the 
London diſpenſatory, and ordered to be 
made in the following manner: Take 
equal weights of ruſſia - potaſh, and quick- 
Mine, and throw weter upon them by 
degrees, till the lime is ſlacked; then 
throw on more Water, and ftir all to- 
gether, that the fait of the aſh-s may be 
diſſolved ; after ſome time povf the li- 
qvor, filtered through paper, if needfol, 
into another veſſel. It is much uſed in 
caſes of the ſtore, * - 
LIZARD, lacerta, in zoology, a genus of 
-- amphibious animals, the body of which 
is oblong end rounded, the legs four, 
aud the hinder part terminated by a ta- 


* 


2 tail. | 
T be ſpecies of 1izards are very numer6vs, 
being diſtinguiſhed chiefly by the number 
of their toes, See plate CLXII. fig. 1. 
- where, n® 1. repreſents the long-tarled 
lizard, called from the fierceneſs of its 
aſpect, the lion-lizard; and nꝰ 2. another 
lizard with five toes on each foot, and a 
long and rounded tail, and plicated ſides. 
Lizakp, in geography, a cape; or pro- 
montary of Cornwall, fifteen miles forth 
of Falmouth: weſt long. 5 47, north 
GT 4492-17 21 Ry OO 
LOACH the engliſh name of a fiſh, called 
by Artec, the ſmooth ſpotted cobitis, 
Wich a cylindrical body; See Cogtr is. 
LOAD, among miners, denotes a vein of 
bre. See the article Minn. 
It is alſo uſed for nine diſhes of ore. See 
the article Dis. | 8 
LOADSTONE,” the ſame with magnet. 
See the article MAGNET. 
FOAMS, in natural hiſtory, are defined to 
be earths compoſed of diffimilar particles, 
«hard, iff, denfe, and bard and rovgh 
to the touch; not eafily ductile while 
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compoſed of ſond, and a tough vil 
clay. Of theſe loams, ſome are whitif, 
and others brown or yellow. 
LOBE, in anatomy, any fleſhy protubem 
part, as the lobes of the lungs, lobes 
See Lux ds and EAA. 
LOBELIA, in botany, a genus of th 
ſyngeneſia-polygamia claſs of plants, th 
flower of which is monopetalous, an 
flightly ringent: the fruit is an oval ei 
ſule, cont ning a great number of 


LOCAL, in law, ſomething fixed to th 
\ freehold, or tied to a certain place: th 
real actions are locaſ, fince they muſt ly 
brought in the country where they lit; 
and loca} cuſtoms are thoſe peculiar i 
certain countries and places. 
Local coLouks, in painting, ſuch x 
are natural, and proper for each objeftu 
See the article Pic Tue, 
LOCAL MEDICINES, thoſe deftined to: 
upon particular parts: ſuch are fot 
tations, epithems, veſicatories, &c, v 
the article FOMENTATION, &c. 
OCAL PROBLEM, among mathematician 
ſuch a one as is capable of an irfni 
number of different ſolutions, by real 
that the point which is to reſolve ! 
problem may de indifferently token wil 
in a certain extent, as ſuppoſe any wh 
within ſuch a line, within ſuch a pln 
figure, Ic. which is called a geome 
locus, and the problem is ſaid to if 
local or indetermined one. 
A local problem may be either fimp 
chen the point-fought is in a right lie 
plane, when the point fought is 108 
circumference of a circle; ſolid, v. 
the point required is in the circumfer 
of a conic! tection ; or laſtly, furl 
- when the point is in the perimeter « 
line of the ſecond gender, or of an bi 
er kind, as peometers call it. 
OCATELLUS's Bals AM, in pb 
cy, a celebrated balſam, the prepara 
whereof is directed in the London © 
penſatory as'follows : Take :f oil-olf 
one pint; Stra 
Wax, each belf a pound; ved fauns 
"fix drams; melt the wax over a8 
© fire, with ſome part of the oil; werf 
the reſt cf the oil and the turpentibe; 
terwards mix in the ſaunders, 3nd | 
them ſtirring together until the ma 
is grown cold. 
ſatory directs it to be ma 
of yellow wax, one pound ; 


pint and à hal 
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LOC 
od and u half; balſam of Peru, two 
Ny | | blood, one ounce ; 
melt the wax in the pil over a gentle fire; 


- the turpentine, and having taken 
2 the fire, mie Wh the balſam of 


Peru and dragon's blogd, keeping them 
continually ſticring till grown cold. 


— 


* RE This balſam is wied in interna! bruiſes 
„ 2nd bzmorrhages, eroſions. of the in- 
in (fines, vicerations of the jungs, dyſen- 


die, 3nd ip ſome coughs and pftbmas 3 
the doſe is from two ſcruples to two 
drams ;.it may be commodiovly exhibited 


0 the along with about double its weight of 
e conſerve of roſes ; ſome have like wiſe ap- 
wſt by plied jt externally, for deterging and in- 
ye cxrpoting recent wounds and vicers.. 

iar RO CHABER, See LOQUABYR, | 


PCHIA, in medicine, a flux from the 


och 1 uterus, conſequent to delivery. See the 
yjeQu article DELIVERY, | - 7 
RE, This flux proceeds from the appendices 


| torifcecn, after the ſeparation of the pla- 
fomWMcenta, and is uſefal and even neceſfary 
to unload the veſſels of the womb ; . it is 
at firſt bloody, and retains a ſanguine 


ichn engt it becomes like the waſhings of 
Ih. In ten or twelve days it is milky, 
olve ad at laft lymphatic : though, in dome, 


en w i continues but twelve hours, in others 
y wh twenty-four, 958 ; 

2 ne ker delivery, therefore, the woman 
omen old de put to bed, and a folded ſheet 


to be put under her to receire the lochia: 
Loc em linen ſhould alſo be applied to abe 
enital parts, to keep out the air; and 


ght ie compreſs, dipt in warm wine, ſhould 
is nfl applied to the belly, but not 100 tight, 
id ben the flux of the lochia is moderate, 
zmfere t requires no aſſiſtance; but if im- 


„ furſoi ioderate, which very flequently hap- 

ens, it ĩs attended with weakneſs, loath- 
np, frinting, convulfions, a flow, weak, 
r ntergatting pulſe, ,exceffive paleneſs, 


1 pham imneſs of ſight, and. a tingling in the 
\reparabl 's, In this caſe, Aﬀryc directs bleed- 
nden O's and if any part of the placenta re- 
f oil-0l uns in the womb, it ſhould be ſearch» 
and yl d for, and taken out. Internally at- 
4 fauod Mrrating medicines are to be given, 
er a gol o Utet the commotion of the blood : 


uch are nitre, crabs-eyes, cinnabar, and 
mer alkaline abſorbents; and if theſe 
„, and le inſauffictent, the milder aſtringepts are 


be min o be called in, Sydenham recommends 
gb di i \ncrafſating diet, and the followin 
bus: 0 : mix equal quantities of plantain- 
oil-oh% Ur, and red wine, which boil-dawn + 


ARE ou DAE YET 
. 
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colour for three or four days, till at 


3 third, breetening it with ſugar; and 


r 


Kos A 
of this, when cold, let the patien t drin 
half a pound — or thrice a- ROB. 
If an immoderate flux of the lochia be 
dangerous, a ſuppreſſion of u is more 
- ſo;*the'ahdomen ſwells; the breathing 
is difficult ; and faintings, cold fweate, 
aud the rigours of acute fevers fugere. 
vene, In this caſe, if the patient's 
| firength will permit, let blood, 400 give 
ber än emollient and gilvent n 
of althæs, as aſſo emollient clyſters ; 
_ applying fomentations of marſh-mallows 
on the region of the uterus.” Tf theſe 
give eaſe, yon may preferibe gentle 
aperitives, as ſaffron taken like tes; 
and ber feet ſhould he bathed in warm 
water, If the flux is only diminiſhed, 
ou may give tincture of mytrh, 2 a 
a ip ſaffron, togeybe? or hagler bh (mall 
doſes, in tea, often in a day, or eljxic 
+ proprietatis. If the lochia are quite ſup- 
preſſed, there is almoſt always a fever ; 
in which cafe, all forcing medicines are 
unſafe ; and therefore bleeding in the 
_ foot, in plethoric perſons, will; be prager, 
with attemperating, abſorbent, and ni- 
_ trous powders, diaphoretic potions, and 


aqueous liquors, as in acute fevers. See 


_ the article FeveR, | 
LOCHMABEN, «a town of Scotland, fif- 
teen miles eaſt of Dumfries. 
_— —— 5 uſed for faſteving 
doors, cheſts, &c. generally opened 
a key. See the article Key. - * 
The lock is eſteemed the maſter piece in 
ſmithery; much art and delicacy being 
required in contriving and varying che 
wards, bolts and ſprings. From the dif- 
ferent ſtructure of locks, accommodated 
to their different uſe, they acquire dif- 
ferent names: thus thoſe placed on outer 
doors are called ſtock-locks; thoſe on 
inner doors, ſpring-locks; thoſe on 
trunks; trunk - locks, pad-locks, Fc. 
Of theſe. the ſpring-Jock is the moſt cu - 
rious : its principal parts are, the main- 
plate, the cover - plate, and the pin · hole: 
to the main plate belong the key - hole, 
top hook, crois-· wards, bolt · toe, or holt. 
nab, drawback ſpring, tumbler, pin of the 
tumbler, and the ſtaples; to the cover- 
plate belong the pin, main - ward, croſs- 
ward, ſtep-ward, or dapper - ward; to 
the pin hole belong the hock ward, 
main croſs- ward, ſhank, the pot or bread, 
bit, and bow- ward. Theimportation of 
locks is prohibited. Wok 
LOCK MAN, an offer in the Iſle of Man, 
why executes the orders of the govern- 
ment, much like our under ſheriff. 
LOCRIDA, 
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LOCRIDA, a town of Turky in Europe, 
ſeventy miles ſouth-eaſt of Durazzo: 
_ eaſt long. 21, north lat. 41%. 
LOCUS GEOMETRICUS, denotes a line, 
by which a local or indeterminate pro- 
blem is ſolved. See Loc AL PROBLEM. 
A locus is a line, any point of which 
may equally ſolve an indeterminate pro- 
blem. Thus, if a right line ſuffice for 
tze conſtruction of the equation, it is call- 
end locus ad rectum; if a circle, locus ad 
circulum ; if a parabola, locus ad para- 
bolam ; if an ellipfis, locus ad ellipfin; and 
ſo of the reſt of the conic ſections. 
The loci of ſuch equations as are right 
lines, or circles, the antients called plain 
laci; and of thoſe that are parabolas, 
hyperbolas, &c. ſolid loci. But Wolfius, 
and others, among the moderns, divide 
the loci more commodiouſly into orders, 
according to the numbers of dimenſions 
to which the indeterminate quantities 
riſe. Thus, it will be a locus of the firſt 


order, if the equation is x==j a lo- 
; cus of the ſecond or quadratic order, if 
y*=ax,or y*=a*—x2?; a locus of 
the third or cubic order, if 5 g, or 
Ji = ax*—x3, Sc. 
The better to conceive the nature of 
the locus, ſuppoſe two unknown and 
variable right lines AP, PM (plate 
CLIX. fig. 4. no 1, 2.) making any 
given angle AP M with each other; 
the one whereof, as AP, we call x, 
baving a fixed origin in the point A, and 


extending itſelf indefinitely along a right | 
7 


line given in poſition; the other P 
which we call y, continually changin 


4s poſtten, but always parallel to itſelt, 


An quation only containing theſe two 
upknown quantities x and y, mixed with 
known ones, which — the relation 
of every variable quantity AP (æ) to its 
correſpondent variable quantity PM 0: 


the line paſſing through the exttemities 
of all the values of y, i. e. through: all 


the points M, is called a geometrical locus, 
in general, and the locus of that equa- 
tion in particular. 1781 


All equations, whoſe loci are of the firſt 
order, may be reduced to ſome one of 


the four following formulas: 1. be. 


e eee 
. „ e 3. „ . 42 


= 3s . Where the unknown quantity y. : 
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therefore AB (a): BE (U:: A} 


To find the locus of the third for, 


A D=c, and parallel to P M, the obe 


ways have PM = 


2 mo 
3 = 


d „. 


e 
tions, and the fraction that. multiplies th for 


other unknown quantity Xx, to be Al 


duced to this expreſſion „ and all th ſe 


known terms to c. * 
The locus of the firſt formula being i. the 
ready determined: to find that ef the 6, dra 


cond, N e; in the line AP, (u 3 or 


take A B r a, and draw BE b, AJ oy 
De and parallel to PM. On the (an gen 
ſide AP, draw the line AE of an ind am 


finite length towards E, and the inde. 
finite ſtraight line D M parallel to Al 
Then the line D M is the locus of th 
aforeſaid equation, or formula; for i 
the line MP be drawn from any pot 
M thereof parallel to A Q,, the triangl 
ABE, and AP F, will be ſimilar: ml 


(x) PF == and conſequently PM 
O0 =P 70 ==) + FM (e.) 


* . proceed thus: aſſume Alz 


(n* 4.) 3 and draw the right lin 
B E=, AD=cand parallel to PM, th 
one on one fide AP, and the other u 
the other fide : and through the pou 
A, E, draw the line A E of an indefuit 
len towards E, and thto' the poi 
D, the line D M parallel to AE: ti 
the indefinite right line G M hall be t 
locus ſought; for we ſhall have am 


PMS OO =PF =(=)=e 
Laſtly, to find the locus of the fl 
| formula, — in AP (u'; 
take A B a, — draw BE =! 


one ſide AP, and the other on the of 
ſide ; and through the points A, ad 
draw the line A E indefinitely tom 
E, and through the point D dr 
line DM parallel to AE. The) 
ſhall be the locus ſought ; for if tbe" 
Mp be drawn from any point M bet 
of, parallel to A Q, then we falt 
MPF, uu 
An 


Hence it appears, that all the loci! 
firſt degree are firaight lines; whit" 


——— — 


e 


a 
is ſuppoſed always to be freed from frac · be eafily found, becauſe all thei d 


— 
3 alle ee 


2 — — 


——— a — 


— 


= "7 
: * * ., GONE 


Loe 
tions may be reduced to ſome one of the 
foregoing formulas, . ; 

All loci of the ſecond degree are conic 
ſetions, VIZ. either the parabola, the 
circle, ellipfis, or hyperbola: if an equa- 
tion therefore be given, whoſe locus is of 
the ſecond degree, and it be required to 
en. draw the conic ſection, which is the locus 
he ſe thereof; firſt draw a parabola, ellipſis, 
or hyperbola z ſo as that the equations 
expreſſing the natures thereof may be as 


, AD compound as poſſible, In order to get 
e (an: WR peneral equations, or formulas, by ex- 
ine amining the peculiar properties whereof 
2 inde. we may know which of theſe formulas 
0 ALB the given equation ought to have regard 
of th to; that is, which of the conic ſections 


will be the locus of the propoſed equa- 
tion, This known, compare all the 
terms of the propoſed equation with the 
terms of the general formula of that 
conic ſetion, which you have found will 
be the locus of the given equation ; by 
which means you will find how to draw 
the ſection, which is the locus of the 
equation given, | 


be unknown, and variable ſtraight lines 
(fe 6,); and let m, u, p. r, 5, be given 


and draw BE=#z, AD=r and parallel 
toPM; and through the point A draw 
AE=e, and through the point D the 
ndefinite right line DG parallel to AE. 
In DG take DC=s, and with CG, as 
a diameter, having its ordinates parallel 
to P M, and the line CH p, as the 
parameter, deſcribe a parabola C M: then 
he portion thereof, included in the angle 


Ab, will be the locus of the following 
general formula: | 


fo 27 
«Err + rr 
X ep 
BE -| 2e — 


the one or if from any point Nef that por 
n the | ion there be drawn the right line M P, 
A, a ny any angle APM with MP; 
ely to! e triangles ABE, APF, ſhall be 
) — milar; therefore, 

* 8 B. A E:: Ap: AF or DG ; that is, 
wt bn n . And AB: BE:: 
we ſhi AP: pF; - 5 2 

> F, th | that i, : mit & 


ind conſequently G M or Þ M — PF 
20 e 
r. And CG or DG 


ex 
DC —- . But from the nature of 
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For example; let AP=x, PM, 


right lines: in the line AP take AB=m, 


Ra * - 
— 


LOC 


the parabola G M= CGx CH ; which 
equation will become that of the general 


formula, by putting the literal values of 


thoſe —_— ES hy ir 
Again, if through the point AFyou 
4 the indefinite right line A Das 
7.) parallel to PM, and you take 
AB = M, and draw B E=z and parallel 
to AP, and thro' the determinate points 
A, E, the line AE e; and if in AP 
you take AD=r: and draw the in- 
definite ſtraight line DG parallel to A E, 
and take DC : This being done, 
if with the diameter CG, whoſe or- 
dinates are parallel to AP, and para- 
meter the line C Hp, you deſcribe a 
parabola C M; the portion of this para- 
bola contained in the angle BA P ſhall 
be the locus of this ſecond equation, or 
formula: | 


29 X N 


+ ear ab: ur y 
m m nm 


r- ps. =o, 


For if the line MQ be drawn from any 
point M, therein, parallelto AP; then 
will, AB:AE:: AQ or PM: AF 


or DG; that is, m: 7152.5 and 
AB: BE:: AQ: QF; that is, m 
And therefore G M or 
m | ny 
QUMeQF —FOG=r——==r3 and 
CGorDG—DC=Se. = 


And ſo by the common property of the 
parabola, you will have the foregoing ſe- 
cond equation, or formula, So likewiſe 
may be found general equations for the 
other conic ſections. | , 

Now if it be required to draw the para- 
bola, which we find to be the locus of 
this propoſed equation yy - 2 ay—bx 
+ ce=0; compare every term of the 
firſt formula with the terms of the equa - 
tion, becauſe 5 in both is without 


fractions; and then will=—=0, becauſe 


*R::9 of 


the rectangle æ y not being in the pro- 
poſed equation, the ſaid rectangle may be 
eſteemed as multiplied by o; whence 
n 2 o, and = e; becauſe the line AE 
falling in A B, that is, in AP in the con- 
ſtruction of the formula, the points B, E, 


do coincide. Therefore deſtroying all 


the terms adfeed vii in the formula, 


and ſubſtituting m for e, we ſhall get y y 
. IE 


for v and p, then will = 
is a negative expreſſion when a is greater 


vd y. becanſe t 


Loc 


err. Again, 


by comparing the correſpondent terme 


275 and — 2 29, as alſo — ꝙ x and 


wb x, ve haver a, ond p=b; and 
comparing the terms wherein are neither 


of me unknown quantities xy , we get 
rpg ct; and ſubſtituting aand 6, 


— which 


than e, av is here ſoppoſed, There is 
is ho need of — the firſt terms yy 

y are the ſame. Now 
the values of z, v, p, 4, being thus found, 


the ſought locus may be conſtructed by 


means of the conflruRtion of the formula, 
and after the following manner. 


Berauſe BE o (ne 8.) the points 


B, E, do coincide, and the line A E falls 
in AP; therefore thro? the fixed * 
A draw the line A Dr r = a parallel io 
PM, and draw DG parallel to AP, in 
which take DC —— 
with DC, as a diameter, whoſe ordi- 
Nates are right lmes parallel to Þ M, and 
parameter the line C H gp b, deſcribe 
a parabola: then the two portions 


=—5; then 


_ OMM,RMS, contained in the angle 


PAO, formed by the line AP, and the 


line AO drawn parallel to P M, will be 


the locus cf the given equation, as is 
eaſily proved. 

If in a given equation whoſe locus is a 
parabola, x x is without a fraction; then 


the term of the ſecond formula muſt be 


compared. with thoſe of the given equa- 


tion, 


Thus much for the method of conſtruct- 


ing the loci of the equations which are 
conic ſections. If, now, an <quation, 


_ - Whoſe locus is a conic ſection, be given, 


and the particular ſection whereof it is 
the Jocus be required: all the terms 
of the given equation being brought over 


to one fide, fo that the other he equal to 


nothing, there will be two caſes. 


Caſe I. When the reftangle x y is not 


in the given equation. 1. If either yy or 
x x be in the ſame equation, the locus 
will be a parabola. 2. If both xx andy y 
are in the equation with the ſame ſigns, 
the locus will be an ellipſis, or a cir- 
cle. 3. If x x and have diffcrent 


ſigns, the locus will be an hyperbola, or 


the cppolite ſections regarding their di- 


- ameters, 
Cale II. When the reQang]- x y is in the 


given equation. 1. If neither cf the 
Iquaies x x or yy, or only che o. them, 
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| ſquare of 3 the fraction multiplying 2 
ſections, regarding theit diameters, wha 
LOCULAMENT, among botaniſts, & 
LOCUS T, bcuſta, in zoology, the nm 
enſiform tail, is near two inches in leni 
thors, locuſta viridis major. 
LocusT-TREE, in botany, a name 
LODGMENT, in military affairs, f 


prevent their Jofing a place which 


LOEFLINGIA; in botany, a genus 


| calyx of which is a five-lcaf4, © 


LOE 
be in the ſame, the locus of it vill 
an Fr between the aſymptuy 
2. 1t yy and x x be therein, baviog a, 
ferent ligne, the locus will be an hyper. 
bola regarding its diameters. 3. If ha 
the ſquares xx and y y are io the equation 
having the ſame ſigns, you mult free tþ 
ſquare y 4 from fractions; and then t 
locus will be an hyperbola, when t 


is equal to the faction multiplying x; 
an ellipſis, or circle, when the (anti 
leſs; and an hypetbola, or the oppo 


greater. 


notes a cell, or partition, in a ſeed-pot 
for the ſeed of a plant. See Plau. 
In one plant we meet with one Joculamen 
ina pod; in others, with two, thee, 
more. 


of ſeveral ſpecies of gryllus. Sec th 
article GRYLLUS, | 
The great green locuſt, with a frajh 


and about the thickneſs of a man's lith 
finger; it is common in paſtures, in mw 
parts of Europe; and is called by x 


The country of the Coſſacks, in « 
ſummers, is much infeſted with pro 
gious ſwarms of locuſts; which den 
all the corn and paſture. 


which the pours cf the Weſt-Indizzal 
a ſpecies of acacia, See ACACIA, 


work raiſed with earth, gabions, fat 
wool-packs, or mantelets, to cont?! 
reſiegers from the enemies fire, as! 


have gained, and are re(o.ved, if pol 
to keep. For this purpoſe, when 2 ff 
ment is to be made on the glacis, 
vert-way, or in a breach, there mul 
great proviſion made of faſcines, ſ 
bags, &c. in the trenches ; 2nd du 
the action, the pioneers with fall 
ſand-bags, Cc. ſhould be making 
lodgment, in order to form a cot 
in as advantageous a manner 25 pi 
from the oppoſite baſtion, or the i 
moſt to be f-ated. 


triandria monogvnia claſs of plants ! 


perianthium 3 the corolla corſb 
five very ſmall, oblong, oval fen 
forming a globe: the fruit 18 1 5 
chiee-corneted cap ule, compe 


„ 


L O G 
three valves, and containing three cells; 
the ſeeds are- numerous and oval, 
OESELIA, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia-angioſpermia claſs-of plants, 
the flower of which is monopetalous, 
and quinquifid at the limb: the fruit is a 
trilocular capſule, with ſeveral angulated 


ee th ſeeds in each cell. 

en th 0G, in naval affairs, is a flat piece of 
ent wood, ſhaped ſomewhat like a flounder, 
g x) with a piece of lead faſtened to its bot- 


tom, which makes it ſtand or ſwim up- 
right in the water. See plate CLXII. 


5 + $,\ < 

To this log is faſtened a long line, called 
the log-linez and this is commonly di- 
vided into certain ſpaces fifty feet in 


d. pot Jength, by knots, which are pieces of 
NT, knotted twine, -inreeved between the 
lane brands of the line; which ſhew, by 
hre, means of an half minute glaſs, how 


many of theſe ſpaces or knots are run 
out in half a minute. They commonly 
begin to be counted at the diſtance of 
about ten fathoms, or ſixty feet from the 
log ; that fo the log, when it is hove 


the ſhip's wake before they begin to 
count, and for the ready diſcovery of 
this point of commencement, there is 
commonly faſtened at it a red rag. 

The log being thus prepared, and hove 
over - board from the poop, and the line 
veered out by the help of a reel, as faſt 
33 the ſhip ſails from it, will ſhew how 
fac the ſhip bas run in a given time 
and conſequently her rate of failing. 

Hence it is evident, that as the diftance 


in 
h pre 
h dent 


namt | 
ndies al 
IA, 


irs, 8 tf the knots bears the ſame proportion to 
falt a mile, as half a minute does to an hour, 
coved! whatever number of knots the ſhip runs 
e, aol " half a minute, the ſame number of 
hich les ſhe will run in an hour, ſoppoſing 
f poll der to run with the ſame degree of velo- 


n 2 lod 
acis, 
re mol 
hes, ſa 


ty during that time; and therefore, 
a order to know her rate of failing, it 
i the general way to heave the log every 
our; but if the force or direction of the 


nd dv "nd vary, and does not continue the 
z falel ame during the whole hour, or if. there 
aking das been more ſail ſet, or any fail handed 
a on , by which the ſhip has ſailed faſter or 
as pin lower than ſhe did at the time of beav- 
the og the log, there muſt then be an allow- 


"ce made for it aecordingly. 
8 a table generally divided in- 
o ve columns, in the firſt of which. is 


enus off 
pl30th , 


af: d, el tered the hour of the day; i ſe⸗ 
he day; in the ſe- 

__ * the courſe ſteered 3 in the third, 

72 F 8 of knots ran off the reel each 


or. III. 


(, 1 
pon 
po 
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over-board, may be out of the eddy of 


860 


time of heaving the log; in the fourth, 


from what point the wind blows 3 and in 


the fifth, obſervations on the weather, 
variation of the compaſs, Se. 
IL.0G-BOQK, a book ruled in columns like 
the log · boatd/ into whith the account 
on the log · board is tranſcribed every day 
at noon; from hence, after it is cor- 
. rected, c. it is entered into the journal. 
Los- wood, in commerce, the wood of a 
tree called, by botaniſts, hæmatoxy lum. 
See the article HEMATOXYLUM, 
Logwood is uſed by dyers, for dyeing 
blacks.and blues: 5:2 3 fff 4 
LOGARITHMIC, in general, ſomething” 
belonging to logarithms. See the article 
LOGARITHMS,  _- .; . 
LOGARITHMIC. CURVB, If on the line 
AN (plate CLII. fig. 3.) both ways in- 
definitely extended, be taken, AC, CE, 
EG, GI, IL, on the right hand. And 
alſo Ag, g P. Sc. on the left, all equal 
to one another. And, if at the points 
: Bp 55 A, C, E, G, I, L, be erected to the 
right line, A N, the perpendiculars PS, 
gd, A B. C D, E F, GH, IK, LM, 
which let be coptinually proportional, and 
repreſent numbers, viz. AB, 1; CD, 10, 
E F 100, Sc. then ſhall we have two . 
progreſſions of lines, arithmetical and 
geometrical : for the lines AC, A E, 
AG, &c. are in arithmetieal progreſſion, 
or as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Sc. and fo repreſent 
the logarithms to which the geometrical 
lines AB, CD, EF, &c. da corre- 
ſpond. For ſince A G is triple of the 
right line AC, the number & H ſhall be 
in the third place from unity, if C D be 
in the firſt: fo, likewiſe, ſhall LM be 
in the fifth place, ſinde AL = 5 AC. 
If the extremities of the proportionals 
S, d, B, D, F, &c. be joined by right 
lines, the figure SBML will become a 
. polygon, conſiſting of more or leſs ſides, 
according as there is more or leſs terms 
in the progreſſion. din 
If the parts AC, E, E G, Ec. be 
biſeRted in the points c, e, g. i, 4; and 
there be again raiſed the pes pendiculars 
cd, ef, g b, ik, In, which are mean 
pre portionals between A B, CD; CD, 
E F, &c, then there will ariſe a new 
. ſeries of preportionals, whoſe terms be- 
ginning trom that which immediately 
follows unity, are double of thoſe in the 
firſt ſeries, and the difference of the 
terms are become leſs, and 2 ch 
- nearer to a ratio of equality than before; 
Likewiſe, in this new ſeriez, the righe 
lines 4 Lk R | 
11 ö n 
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of the terms L M, e d, from unity ; vis, 
ſince A L is ten times greater than A c, 
'L M ſhall be the tenth term of the 
ſeries from unity; and, becauſe A e is 
three times greater than Ac, eF will 
de the third term of the ſeries if cd be 
the firſt, and there ſhall be two mean 
roportionals between A Band f; and 
betwoek A B and L M there will be nine 
mean proportionals. And if the ex- 
_ - tremities of the lines Bd, DF, Fb, &c. 
be joined by right lines, there will be a 
new polygon made, conſiſting of more 
but ſhorter ſides than the laſt, 
If, in this manner, mean proportionals 
de continually placed between every two 
terms, the number of terms at laſt will 
he made ſo great, as alſo the number of 
the ſides of the polygon, as to be greater 
than any given number, or to be infinite; 
and every ſide of the polygon ſo leſſened, 
as to become leſs than any given right 
line ; and conſequently the polygon will 
be changed into a curve-lined figure : 
for any curve-lined figure may be con- 
ceived as a polygon, whoſe ſides are infi-. 
nitely ſmall and infinite in number. A 


curve deſcribed aſter this manner, is | 


called logarithmical. 
It is manifeſt from this deſcription of 
the logarithmic curve, that all numbers 
at equal diſtances are continually pro- 
portional. It is alſo plain, that if there 
be four numbers, AB, CD, I K, LM, 
ſuch that the diſtance between the firſt and 
ſecond; be equal to the diſtance between 
the third and the fourth ; let the diſtance 

from the ſecond to the third be what it 


will; theſe numbers will be proportional. 


For becauſe the diftapces AC, IL, are 
equal, A B ſhall be to the incrementD x, 
as IK ĩs to the increment MT. Where. 
fore, by compoſition, AB: DC: IK: 
ML. And, contrariwiſe, if four num. 
bers be pre portional, the diſtance be- 
tween the firſt and ſecond ſhall be equal 
to the diſtance between the third and 
fourth. a 
'The diſtance between any two numbers, 
is called the logarithm of the ratio of 
thoſe numbers; and, indeed, doth not 
meaſure the ratio itſelf, but the nuniber of 
terms in a given ſeries of geometrical 
» proportionals, proceeding from one num- 
ber to another, and defines the number 
©" of equal ratios by the compoſition where - 
of ' the ratio of numbers are known. 
LOGARITHMS, are the indexes or ex- 
© ponents moſtly whole numbers and de- 
_ _ eumal fractions, conſiſting of ſeren places 


numder be 10, and its index be aſſume! 


| thus, J ©: 1, 23 3, 4» 5, 6, 


arithmetical progreffionals, added i 
_ tical progreſſionals ſtand : again, if thi 
- geometrical progreſſionals belonging | 


of that geometrical progreſſional vu 
- ſtands over, as well as the 1, þ wy 
that arithmetical progreſſional, . 
- the geometrical piogreſſional a0 


aritbmetical progreſlional oper it;* 
9 | 
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of figures at leaſt) of the powers or t 
28 broken) of a given number 1 
uch indexes or exponents, that the 
ſeveral powers or roots they expreſs, an 
the natural numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, C. 
to 10 or 100000, Sc. (as if the gie 


I 0000000, then the 0.0000000 root d 
120, which is x, will be the logarithm a 
13 the 0.301036 root of 10, which is 
will be the logarithm of 2; the 0.45711 
root of 10 yhich is 3, will be the logs 
rithm of 33 the 0.612060 root ef 1, 
the logarithm of 4; the 1.041393 powr 
of 10 the logarithm of 112 3 the 1,0791h1 
power of 10 the logarithm of 12, &. 
being chiefly contrived for eaſe and u 
pedition in performing of arithmetic 
operations in large numbers, and in ti 
:onometrical calculations; but they har 
likewiſe been found of extenſive ſerria 
in the higher geometry, particularly i 
the method of fluxions. They are g 
nerally founded on this conſideratia, 
that if there be any row of geometrid 
proportional numbers, as x, 2, 4, 8, th 
32, 64, 128, 256, Cc. or x, 10, 10% 
1000, Ie000, Cc. And as many arith 
metica} progreſſional numbers adapted u 
them, or ſet over them, beginning withs, 
75 &. 

1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 4560 

or, 30, T, a2, 35 4» . 
I, 10, 100, 1000, 10000, &. 
Then will the ſum of any two of thit 


Fog = = 4 © ood 5 w = wh 


gether, be that arithmetical progreſſou 
which anſwers to, or ſtands over the gu 
metrical-progreffional, which is the pv 
duct of the two geometrical progreſiw 
als over which the two aſſumed arithw 


arithmetical progreſſionals be ſubtraft 
from each other, the remainder will 
the arithmetical progreſſional ftandn 
over that geometrical proꝑreffionel will 
is the quotient of the diviſion of the 


the two firſt aſfumed arithmetical p% 
greſſionals; and the double, triple, & 
any one of the arithmetical prog!e 
onals, will be the arithmetical prog 
onal ſtanding over the ſquare, cube, 5 


the aſſumed arithmetical progteſbos 


to the ſquare root, cube root, Cc. of 


LOG 
from hence ariſes the following common, 


1 though lame and imperſeR definition of 
„ art logarithms 3 Wr. 1 
85 That they are ſo many arithmetical nro- 
Outs greſſionals, anſwering to the ſame num- 
— der of geometrical ones. Whereas, if 
dot of any one looks into the tables of loga- 
bm el hes, he will find, that theſe do not 
it all run on in an arithmetical progreſſion, 
71 nor the numbers they anſwer to in a 
1 eometrical one ; theſe laſt being them- 
4 Lives arithmetical- progreſſionals, Dr. 
pow Wallis, in his hiſtory of algebra, calls 
7918r logarithms, the indexes: of the ratios of 
80 numbers to one another. Dt. Halley, 
. in the Philoſophical Tranſattions, nꝰ 
metied 216, (avs, they are the expanents af the 


ratios of unity to numbers. - So, allo, 
Mr, Cotes, in his Harmonia Menſurarum, 
ſays, they are the numerical meaſures of 
ratios; but all theſe definitions convey 
but a very confuſed nation of logarithms. 
Mr, Maclaurin, in his Treatiſe of Flux - 
ions, has explained the natural and geneſis 
of logarithms, agreeably to the notion of 
their firſt igyentor, lord Naper. 


oi rithins the, and the quantities to which 
apted uf bey correſpond, map be ſuppoled to be 
wth generated by the motion of a point: and 
4 &, if this point moves over equal ſpaces in 
8 — equal times, the line deſeribed by it in- 
's creaſes equally, | CA 
" " Again, à line decreaſes. proportionably, 
of thel when the point that moves over it, de- 


ſcribes ſuch -parts in equal times as are 
always in the ſame conſtant ratio to the 
lines from which they are ſubducted, or 
to the diſtances of that point, at the be- 
ginning of thoſe lines, from a given 
term in that line. In like manner, a 
line may increaſe proportionabiy, if in 
equal times the moving point deſcribes 
ſpaces propa: tional to its diſtances from a 
certain term at the beginning of each 
ume. Thus, in the 
(plate CLX. fg. 3. n® 1 and a) be tua o, 
c d to ca, d e to d o, e to eo, g to ſ o, 
always in the ſame ratio of QR to AS; 
and ſuppoſe the point P ſets out from 
a, deſeribing a e, c d, de, ef, fg, in 
qu parts of the time 3 and let the 
pace deſcribed by P in any given time, 

always in the ſame ratio to the di- 

ace of P from o at the beginning of 


ms proportionally,”  . | 

% ike manner, the line oa, (ibid. no 3.) 
creaſes proportionally, if the point 
in equal times, deſcribes ſpaces à c, 


Loga-- 


fu ſt caſe, let ac 5 


it time, then will the right line 40 de- 
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. to 0p, is the logarithm of 155 
og 


* 
2 


1. 0 0 


20, c d to co, de to do, Cc. in a con- 


* 


ſtant ratio. If we now ſuppoſe a point 


P deſeribing the line AG (ibid. 5“ 4.) 
with an uniform motion, while the point 


; Þ deſcribes a line increaſing or avs 
ribe 


xroportionally, the line AP, deſc 

y P, with this uniform motion, in the 

ſame time that o a, by increaſing or de- 
creaſing proportionally, becomes 1 — 
us 


A C, AD, A E. &c. are the logarithms 


of oc, e d, o e, Cc. l :and.oa 


is the quantity whoſe Io 
e equal to nothing. 


formed. after this model, are 


arichm is ſup- 

e have here abſtracted from numbers, 
that the doctrine may be the more gene- 
ral ; but it is plain, that if A C, AD, 


AE, Sc. be ſuppoſed, 1, 2, 3, Cc, in 


arithmetic progreſſion; o c, 0 4, oe, &c. 


will be in geometric progreſſion ; and 
that ihe logarithm of o a, which may be 
taken for Unity, is nothing. 
Lord Naper, in his firſt ſcheme of loga- 
rithms, ſuppoſes, that while o p increaſes 
or decreaſes proportionally, the uniform 
mation cf the point P, by which the 
logarithm of 0p. is generated, is equal 


to the velocity of p at a; that is, at;the 


term af time when the logarithms begin 


to be generated. 


Hence logari 3 
called Na- 
per's Logarithms, and, ſometimes Na- 


_ tupal Logaritbms. 


When a ratio is given, the paint 5 de- 


ſcribes the difference of the. terms of the 
ratio in the ſame time. When a ratio is 
duplicate of another mags 

. ſcrabes the difference o 


the point ꝓ de- 
tbe terms in a 


double time. When a ratio is triplicate 


time equal to the; ſum 


of another, it deſcrihes the difference of 
the terms in a triple time ; and ſo on. 
Alſo, when a ratio is ee gf two 
or more ratios, the point p deſcribes,the 


difference of the terms of that ratio in a 


the times, in 


* 


which it deſcribes the differences of the 


terms of the ſimple ratios of which it is 


compounded. And mbyt ip here ſaid of 
the times of the motion of p when op . 
Increaſes proportionally, is to be applied 
to the ſpaces deſcribed by b, in thoſe 


times, with its uniform motion. 


Hence the chief properties of logarithms 


% der ef, fg, Oc. lo that & c ig to +2 30 


. of ratios. 
rithm of the antecedent above the laga- 


are deduced. | They are; the; meaſures 
The., excels. cf the laga- 


rithm of the conſequent, meaſures the 
ratio of thoſe terms, The meaſure of 
the ratio of a greater quantity to a leſſer 
poſitive ; as this. 1atio, compounded 
11 R 2 with 
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with any other ratio, increaſes if. - The 


ratio of equality, ' compounded with any 


other ratio, neither increaſes nor dimi- 
niſnhes it; and its meaſure is nothing. 
The meaſure of the ratio of a leſſer quan- 
tity to a greater is negative; as this ratio, 
compounded with any other ratio, di- 


Mminiſhes it. The ratio of any quantity 


A to unity, compounded with the ratio 


of unity to A, produces the ratio of A 


de 


to A, or the ratio of equality; and the 
meaſures of thoſe two ratios deſtroy each 
other When added together; fo that 
when the one is conſidered as poſitive, 
the other is to be conſidered as negative, 


By ſuppoſing the logarithms of quantities 
greater than o a (which is ſuppoled to re- 


reſent unity) to be poſitive, and the 
ogarithms of quantities leſs than it to be 


negative, the ſame rules ſerve for the 


operations by logarithms, whether the 
quantities be greater or leſs than o 4. 


When o ? increaſes proportionally, the 


motion of p is perpetually accelerated; 
for the ſpaces ac, c d, de, Se. that are 


deſcribed by it in any equal times that - 


continually ſucceed afier each other, per- 
petually increaſe in the ſame proportion 


ms the lines o a, o c, od, c. When the 


point ↄ moves from à towards o, and op 
decreaſes proportionally, the motion of p 
is n retarded; for the ſpaces 

cribed by it in any equal times that 
continually ſucceed after each other, de- 
creaſe in this caſe in the ſame proportion 


as o p decreaſes. 


If the velocity of the point p be always 


as the diſtance o, then will this line in- 


creaſe or decreaſe in the manner ſup- 
poſed by lord Naper; and the velocity 
of the point p being the fluxion of the 


line o p, will always vary in the ſame ra- 
tio as this quantity itſelf. This, we pre- 


fume will give a clear idea of the geneſis, 


or nature of logarithms g but for more o f 


this doctrine, ſee Maclaurin's Flusions. 


Conſtruction of LocariTams. The firſt 


makers of logarithms, had in this a 


. very laborious and difficult tafk to per- 


* 


form; they firſt made choice of their 
ſeale or ſyſtem of logarithms, that is, 
what ſet of arithmetical progreſſionals 


mould anſwer to ſuch a ſet of geometrical 


ones, for this is entirely arbitrary; and 


they choſe the decuple geometrical pro- 


reſſionals, x, 10, 100, 1000, 10000, c. 
and the arithmetical one, o, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
Sc. or o, ooo 1,000000 z 2,000000 z 
$,009900 ; 4,020000, Ce. as the moſt 


convenient. After this they were to get Props ionals, or, which is bt * 
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that of 10 and having in this mance: 


 ©-000000C000C000005551I11T5123125782701 


to be the difference wheicby 1 exceed 


©.00000000000000005551115123125759 


LOG 


the logarithms of all the intermedizy 


numbers between x and 10, 10 and 100 


100 and 1000, 1000 and 10000, Er. 


But firſt of all they were to get the logs 


rithms of the prime numbers 3, 5, 3, u, 
13, 17, 19, 23, Sc. and when theſe wen 


once had, it was eaſy to get thoſe of th 
compound numbers made up of the print 


ones, by the addition or ſubtraction d 
their logarithms, - Th 
In order to this, they found a men 
een. between 1 and 10, and ji 
garithm will be J that of 10; and 6 
given, then they found a mean proper. 
tional between the number firſt found and 
unity, which mean will be nearer to! 
than that before, and its Jogarithm wil 
be + of the former logarithm, of 10 


continually found a mean proportionl 
between 1 and the laſt mean, and bi 
ſeed the logarithms, they at length, aftr 
finding 54 ſuch means, came to a numbe 
7,0000000c 00000001 29819149 320032344 
ſo near to 1 as not to differ from it ſo mud 


AS 1265546585605 5505 Patt, and foul 
its logarithm to be 


and | 
©000000000000001278 1914932003!z; 


the number of roots or mean proportiot 
als found by extraction; and then, 
means of theſe numbers, they found 
logarithms of any other numbers whit 
ſoever; and that after the following mal 
ner: between a given number, who 
logarithm is wanted, and 1, they foun 
a mean proportional, as above, until: 
length a number (mixed) be found, (vc 
a ſmall matter above 1, as to have 1 a 
15 cyphers after it, which are follow 
by the ſame number of ſignificant figut 
then they ſaid, as the laſt number mes 
tioned above is to the mean proportion 
thus found, ſo1s the logarithm above, 


to the logarithm of the mean propi 
tional number, ſuch a ſmall matter® 
ceeding 1, as but now mentioned ; i 
this logarithm being as often doubled 
the number of mean proportions 
(formed to get that number) will be 
logarithm of the given number. 

this was the method Mr. Briggs to 
make the logarithms: But if they ae! 
be made to only ſeven places of figs 
which are enough for common uſe, 08 
had only occaſion to find 251 
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a isses 0 | 
3 ding, to extract the J ry zh root „ . 
f — Now having the logarithms of eee, Oe. 


and q, they eaſily got thoſe of a, 44. + _ r 
„dg for dose = 2, the legs. A 
ihm of 2 will be the difference of tbe 1 


„ 2 5 * : x | 
garithms of 10 and 1 the logarihhmm 2 _ — 3 — 
f 4 will be two times th logarithm ofa; 4x3; + x*+Þ-x5 x; Se, and 
he logarithm of 6 will be the ſom of the _ the fluents, we ſhall have the area 
parithm of 2 and 3 3 and the logarithm ker & 2+ 55 EY 
f g double the logarithm of 3. So, alio = Hm op rm mb Fc. and the 
aving — he rere a OY 9-4 175 8 

nd 19, and alſo of 23 and 29, they did zxea AP db, x4 — 4 4 4 

ily pet thoſe of all the numbers between ORE + 9 —_ FO 

o and 30, by addition and ſubtraction 1 e 
oly; and ſo having found — e Sc. and the ſum bd DB=2x * Ne 

f other prime numbers, they got thole 2 2 7 1 2 "ON 2 

f other — compounded of them. 7 7 1 * 5 15 I) cata if A - 

but ſince the way above., hinted at, for 273 18 , C deing 9 an 

ding the logarithms of the prime num CB = 1. x, by putting this value of x — 

rs is ſo intolerably laborious and the equations above, we ſhall have the 
vwbleſome; the more ſkilful mathema- srea 64 D B = o. 2006706954625 

cians that came after the firſt inventors, for the terms of the ſeries wilt ſtand as 


ploying their thoughts about abbrevi- ou ſee in this table, 


YT 


ting this method, had a vaſtly more oizocoocooocoooooo = firſt 2 

fy and ſhort way offered to them from 6666666666666 = ſecond | = - 

je contemplation and menſuration of by- * - __ $0000000000 = third — 

1bolic ſpaces contained between the po- 23835714286 F fourth} 

ons of an ory right lines perpen- 2222222 = fifth T 

icular to it, and the curve of the hyperbola: >, 18182 = ſixth {| = 9 

or iE CN (pl. CLXII. fig. 4, n' 1.) be f 154 = ſeventh 3. 

n hyperbola, and A D, A Qtheaſymp- _ 1 S eighth. = 

tes, and AB, AP, AQ, Sc. taken 6.200 67069 5462157T E 

pon one of them, be repreſented by n : 
umbers, and the ordinstes B C, P M, If the parts Ad and A D of this area be 


N, Ge. be drawn from the ſeveral added ſeparately, and the leſſer D A be 
pants B, P, Q, Sc. to the curve, then taken from the Frome 4 A, 2 ſhall 
ill the quadrilinear ſpaces B CMP, Way 7. OE WY Heb 2 MX 
MNQ, Sc. wiz. their nomerical me. : n 2 * 3 Se. 
eaſures be the logarithms of the quo- = 0.0100503352535014, for the terms 
7 ba AQ. 6. 2 A — by — Do reduced to decimals will ſtand thus: 
y «+ Sr. hnce when N Goc he 

P, AQ, Ec, are continual proporti- „ 3 at. 
als, the ſaid ſpaces are equal, as is de- 2 14 2 third 
onſtrated by ſeveral writers concerning 22332823 4 


nic eions, See H EIO I. 820% = 1 08 
wing taid that theſe hyperbolic ſpaces, os 166 = 6k | 
merically expreſſed, may be taken for . 1 S ſeventn 
paithms, we ſhall next give a ſpeci- — ———ů—— oy 
en, from the great Sir ] Newton, 0.0100503358535014. a 
the method how to meaſure theſe ſpa- Now it this difference of the areas 
and conſequently of the confiruc- added to, and fubtrafted from their ſum 
n of logarithms, © bdefere found, half the aggregste, wiz. 
C A (lid. no a.) AF be g 1, and 0105360515657 8263 vilß ds the greater 
B=AS= x; then 21 % f 4. and half the remginder, r. 
— #3 en wi * 5, 095310179804 32494 will beithe leſſer — 


| 


| 8 21330 Wd T, 


. 


D andre | 5 iS. area A 6 | WW MAYA, et 
; 3 rd 4; and rs By the (ame tables, theſe areas A D and 
ä Ft expreſſions into ſerieſes, it will be AS will he obtained alſo-when AB = ' 
_ MT HE A are ſuppoſed to be $4; or CB =. - 
Fx” j rere, &c 1. ot, and C. 99, if the numbers are 


8 


1 PR 


2 
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0,0200000000000000= Iſt, >), 
66666666662. ö 


28 Seth. 


Fo g. 20000 800 70609 =area h D. 


50000000=ſecond F of the 
1332S third ] ſeries, 
D 50003333 = area Ad- A. 
Half the aggregate o. o 100 603358 53014. 
= A d, 284 half the W lg 
Q.c099503308531681=AD, 
And ſo putting A B = Ab = Abs or 
CB g= 1,cor and Cb o. 999, there will 
be obtained Ado. oo 1000 3000333 5835, 
and AD = 0.00099950013330835. 
After the ſame manner, if AB=AGb6 


9.00 10000 — hrit 7255 


WY 


be'= 0.2, of o. oa, or 0.002, theſe areas 


will zrile. 
Ad = 6.2231435513142097, and 
AD = 0.1823215576939546, or 
A d = £,02020295073175494z; and 
3 Las 9.1098026372961797, or 
Ad 2 6.002002, and AD = 0.007. 


From theſe areas, thus found, others 


may beeably had from addition and ſub- 
1. 2 


. f 1.2 . 
traction only, For fince — x —= 2 


9.9 


. the ſum ef che areas belonging to the ra- 


ea nl 
"woos LF} (that is, inſiſting upon 


the parts of the abſciſs . 2, 0.8; and 


12, 0,9) Six. Ap * 
Þ D=0.13232, Oe. 
5 o. 4054s. Ge. andy A 4 ==0. 1848, Se. 


Sum go. 28768, Sc, 


0.40546, Ce. 


1 thus, 0.28768, &c. 


Total o. 69314, &c. = the area a 


of AF HG, when CG i = 2. Alſo i 


pnce 2 * 2 2, the ſum 1. 098 6 122, 


ADS o. 1823, Sc. and A d g= o. 1063, 
Sc. together, their ſum is 0.5108, &c. 
and this added to 1.0986, &c. the area 


of AFG H. when CG z. Youwill - 


have 1.6093379124341004 = AFGH, 
when CG if 5; and adding that of 2 


to this, gives 2. 302 58 50929940457 = 


* 


Kuss) DOG - 


. but duly trapsferred to lower placer, as 


garithms of the numbers 10, 0.98, 0 
| laſt of them be divided by the hyper 
the index 2, he added; or, whichit 


_ ciprocal o. 4342944819032 518, the 


of 98, 99. 100, 101, 102, Thele 


- again interpolated by ten intervals, f 


Ge. of the areas belonging to 2 and 8 
will be the area of AF GH, when © G , 
53 Ain, iner === 8, zd 
N <=10; by adding A d=0.2231, Sc. 


AFG H, when C G is equal to, 
and ſince ox 10 g 100 and Ioxim 


1000; and Nexo 9 = 7, and 2 
g 4 ooo 1.091 ay eart 
ie, nod eee noe 
x000X0,998 _ 1 nd 
— 4993 it is plain thy da 


area AFG H way be found by the 2 
poſition of the areas found before, M. 
CG = too, 1000, or any other off 
numbers above mentioned; and all tþ 
areas are the hyperbolic logarithm 
thoſe ſeyeral numbers. e 
Having thus obtained the hyperboli 


1.01, I. oa; if the logarithms of thek 
logarithm. 2.3025350, &c, of 10, 
fame thing, if it be multiplied by in 


of the ſubtangentof the logariihmie u 
to which Briggs's logarithms are adapt 
we ſhall have the true tabular logani | 


io be interpolated by ten intervals, 
then we ſhall bave the logarithm 
all the numbers between 980 and 10 
and all between 980 and 1000, i 


table will be as it were conſtructed. 
from theſe we axe to get the logari 
of all the prime numbers, and they 
tiples leſs-than 100, which may be. 
by addition and ſubtraction only: fa 


en © Tag 
| ba Dre BI ALS. ceſſ 
9945 994 pe 
2 BN? 1601 * m 
n Nin Tl ics 
e e e e + 
6 7 4x13 16X37 lit. 
22 29 an N 
2X17. 32 of 1 ö Fi 

171-6988: | ob 

N = 431 3 "1x0 1 
2271 2882 q 43 
od : 2261 e 
994 9928 999% | enci 
673 19 7 ; „ 1 0 
6 9963 9894 41 the 
| : . ny 5 


thus having the logarithos © © 
numbers leſs than 100, you ban f 
to do but interpolate the ſeren 


through ten intervals, | 


08 

ow the void places may ba filled up by 
he following theorem. Let n he a num- 
r. whoſe logarithm is wanted; let x 
the difference between that and the two 
are numbers, "equally diſtant on each 
de, whoſe logarithms are already found; 
nd let 4 be half the difference of their 
parithms + then the required logarithm 
f the number u, will be had by adding 


the c 0 

re, N 12277255 Sc. to the logarithm of 
2 12 | 
pr jeleſſer number: for if the numbers are re- 


reſented by Cp, CG, CP (ib. no 2.) and 
a yy bs raiſed; if u 


"om 2x Xx x3 

98, 9, — 4 — * N 
if theln e n 

ypecte in be to the area p H G, as the differ- 


f 10, 
dich i 
d by in 
„ the 


Ice between the logarithms of the ex- 
me numbers, or 2 4, is to the differ - 
ce between the logarithms of the leſſer, 
d of the middle one ; which, therefore, 


mica dx dx* dx3 
re adam Tir Sc. ite 
| zn 

logarul r 4 ** 
Tbele =+— +, e. L 11 

ervals, n zu In | 
arithms Kh 

and 10 TY Se. N 190 

000, Y he two firſt terms 4+— of this ſeries, 
tet vas, ä 75 38 

Qed, bg ſufficient for the conſtruction of a 
» Logan on of logarithms, even to 14 places 
d thei figures, provided the number, whoſe 
nay be zantim is to be found, be leſs than 
nv: fi 00; which cannot be very troubleſome, 
_ auſe x is either x or 2;. yet it is not 


ary to interpolate all the places by 


þ Ip of this rule, fince the logarithms of 
G01 mbers, which are produced by the mul- 
—_—1 lication or divifion of the number laſt 
916 _ nd, may be obtained by the numbers 
— doſe logarithms were had before, by the 
** pitionor ſubtraction of their logarithms, 
2 wreover, by the difference of their lo- 
7 1 7 by * ſecond and third 

991 ferenges, ik neceſſary, the void places 
5 "1x0 de ſupplied e the 

9 4 afore-going being to be applied only 
-613 fre the continuation of ſome full places 


wanted, in order to obtain theſe dif. 


995+ ences, | ; 
3 9x18 * the ſame method rules may be found 
894 _ the intercalation of logarithms, when 


three numbers the logatithm of the 


2 


. 


I 16k 
— i F 8 of the middle number are given, 
1 have he | fe e middle number and the greater; 
ſeveral s al:bough the numbers ſhould not 


1 19631 


- 


LOG 

be in 2richmetical progreflion, - Alfo by 
pur ſuing the Reps of this method, +4 
may be eaſily diſcovered for fle Eonſtruce 


tion of artificial ſines and tinged ts, with · - 


out the help of the natural tables. Tx 
far the grest Newton, who. 


us 
in one 


of his letters to Me. Leibnitz, thut he was 


ſo much delighted with the conftfuction of 
logarirhms, at his firft ſetting out in theſe 
ſtudies, that he was aſhamed to tell to 
how many places of figures he had cor - 
ried them at that time: and this was Be- 


fore the year 1666; becauſe, he ſays, the 


plague made him lay aſide thoſe ſtudſes, 
and think of other things, e 
Dr. Keil, in his Treatiſe of Logarthme, 
at the end of his Commandine's Euctid, 
gives a ſeries, by means of which may be 
found esſily and expeditiouſly the loga- 
rithms of large numbers. Thus, let 


be an odd number, whoſe logaritim is 


ſought; then ſhall the numbers z—=x 
and z+1 be even, and accordingly their 
logarithms, and the difference of the lo- 
rithms will be had, which let be called y. 
refore, alſo the logarithm of à num- 


ber, which is a geometrical mean between 


ZzZ—1 and z+r, will be given, viz. 
equal to half the ſum of the logarithms, 


Now the ſeries y L4——+—== 
13 © = 24%? .15120%/' 
775800 Cc. ſhall be equal to the 
logorithm of the ratio, which the geome- 
trical mean between the numbers & 1 
and z +1, has to the arithmetical mean, 
ig. to the number z. If the number 
exceeds 1000, the firſt term of the ſeries, 


VIZ. 2 is ſufficient for producing the 


logarithm to 13 or 14 places of figures, 


and the ſecond term will give the loga- 


rithm to 20 places of figures. But if x 


be greater than 1000, the firſt term will 


- exhibit the logarithm to 18 places of fi- 


ures; and ſo this ſeries is of ; ey uſe 
in filling up the chiliads omitted by Mr. 
Briggs. For example, it is required to 
find the logarithm of 20001 : the loga- 
rithm of 20000 is the Be as the loga- 
rithm of 2, with the index 4 prefixed to 
it; and the difference of the logarithms 
of 20:00 and 20001, is the ſame as the 


difference of the logarithms of the numders 


20000 and 20001, VE, 0.00004342/72, 


Sec. And if this difference be divided by . 
"4%, or $9004, the quotient 2 mall be 


. - 
. £ 8 S 
* 


— 


LOG 


Wherefore it is mayifeſt that to have the 
logarithm to 14 places of figures, there 


is no neceſſity of continuing out the quo - 


tient beyond 6 places of figures. But 


if you have a mind to have the logarithm 


ts 10 places of figures only, the two firſt 


ures are enough. And if the Joga- 
nthms of the numbers above 20000 are to 


be found by this way, the labour of do- 


* 


ing them will moſtly conſiſt in ſetting 
down the numbers. This ſeries is eaſily 
deduced from the conſideration of the hy- 


_ perbolic ſpaces aforeſaid, The firſt figure 
of every logarithm towards the left hand, 


which ĩs ſeparated from the reſt by a point, 


is called the index of that logarithm ; be- 
cauſe it points out the higheſt or remoteſt 


place of that number from the plate of 


unity in the infinite ſcale of proportionals 


towards the left hand: thus, if the index 


_ higheſt place towards the left hand is the 
tenth place from unity; and therefore all 


of the logarithm be 1, it ſhews that its 


; 3 which have 1 for their index, 
will 


be found between the tenth and hun- 


dredth place, in the order of numbers. 
And for the ſame reaſon all logarithms 


which have 2 for their index, will be 


found between the hundredth and thou- 


ſandth place, in the order of numbers, 


- We, Whence univerſally the index or 
_ charaQeriſtic of any logarithm is always 


_ leſs by one than the number of figures in 


whole numbers, which anſwer to the 
given logarithm ;z and, in decimals, the 


index is negative. 


As all ſyſtems of logarithms whatever, 
are compoſed of ſimilar quantities, it will 
be eatfy to form, from any ſyſtem of 


_ logarithms, another ſyſtem in any given 
ratio; and conſequently to reduce one 


table of logarithms into another of any 
given form. For as any one logarithm 


in the given form, is to its correſpondent 


logarithm in another form; ſo is any 
other logarithm in the given form, to its 


_ eorreſpongent logarithm in the required 


form; and hence we may reduce the 


| e of lord Naper into the form 
0 


Briggs's, and contrariwiſe, For as 


; 2.302585092, &c. lord Naper's loga- 
rithm of 19, is to 1,0000000000, 


r. 
Briggs's logarithm of 10; ſo is any other 


- Jogarithm in lord Naper's ſorm, to the 


correſpondent tabular logarithm in Mr. 
Briggs's form: and becauſe the two firſt 


[ 1964 ] 
©.00000000054281 4 i and if the logarithm of the geometr 
4-301051709302416 be added to the quotient, the ſum will be 


4-301051709845230= the logarithm of 20001. _ 


To find the complement of a LOGARIM 


found by dividing 1.00000, @c, . 


286858896 3806. 
The uſe and application of LO array 


dition of Joparithms muſt be the fa 


and from the ſum ſubtraR the log 


To raiſe powers 


EGS 
ical mean, Viz, | 


; 


numbers conſtantly remain the ſame; 
lord Naper's logarithm. of any one ny 
ber be divided by 2.302585, Cc. « 
multiplied by 4342944, &c. the ni 
of 1.0000, Cc. to 2.30258 &c, ui 


2.30258 Cc. the quotient in the forme 
and the product in the latter, will g 
the correſpondent logarithm in Brigg 
form, and the contrary, And, after! 
ſame manner, the ratio of natural log 
rithms to that of Briggs's, will be fo 


It is evident, from what has been (aid: 
the conſtruction of logarithms, that a 


thing as multiplication in common ar 
metic ; and ſuabtraction in logarithms 
ſame as diviſion { therefore, in multi 
cation by logarithms, add the logariti 
of the multiplicand and multiplier to 
ther, their ſum is the logarithm cf 
product. i 


| num. logarith 
Example. Multiplicand 8.5 e. 9% 
- __ Multiplier 10 1.0000 w 
Product 85 1.9290 a; 


And in diviſion, ſubtract the logari 
of the diviſor from the logarithm of | 
dividend, the remainder is the Jogi 
of the quotient, 


num. logaril 5 

Example. Dividend 9712.8 3-991 *s 
Diviſor 456 2-65 ber 

Quotient 21.3 1.3235 rot 


egin at the left hand, and write 
what each figure wants of 9, only A 
the laſt ſignificant figure wants of 10j 
the complement of the logarithm of 4 
viz. 2. 6589648, is 7.341035% , 
In the ab * three. Add the Jogan 
of the ſecond and third terms tog 


of the firſt, the remainder is the login 
of the fourth. Or, inſtead of ſubtas 
a logarithm, add its complemen 
the reſult will be the ſame. 
LocaxiT Aus. M 

ly the logarithm of the numbe' ff 
by the index of the power requie” one 
product will be the Jogarithm d 


power ſought, 1 
Example. Let the cube of 32 be 


n P 1 - = ” —— 8 — 1 SE 2 K = oi * - e 
2 . 7 nnn — 1 + a * 1 Fa — ws 

* N My * ? 4 at g ; 
* 3 — t 


0 2 > Hark | g ; 1 | 
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 edbylogarithms; The logarithm of 32= tient is the Jogarithm of the root ſought. - _ 
L — 500, which — by 3, is To find mean proportionals between any ta 
4.5154 500, ; the logarithm of -32768, the © numbers, Subtract the. logarithm of the 
cube of 32. But in raifing powers, wiz, leaſt term from the logarithm of the 
ſquaring, cubing, Cc. of any decimal greateſt, and divide the remainder" by a 
fraction by logarithms, it muſt be obſerv- number more by one than the number of 

ed, that the firſt ſignificant figure of the means defired; then add the quotient to 
power be put ſo many places below the the logarithm of the leaſt term (or ſub- 


place of units, .as the index of its loga - tract it from the logarithm of the greateſt) 
rithm wants of 10, 100, &c. multiplied continually, and it will give the lo: 


— 


me; 
e nut 
Sc. « 
he na 
c. u 


Cc. . 


forme by the index of the power . garithms of all the mean proportionale 
will extra the roots of powers by LoGa- required. e 
Br uruus. Divide the logarithm of the Example. Let three mean proportionals 
aftert 


number by the index ofthe power, the quo- be ſought, between 106 and 100. 


Logarithm of ro 2.0253059 85 ok 
"5 Logarithm of 100= 2. o 


ral log 
be fou 


LITHI 3 HE Divide by 4)0:0253059(0.0063264.75 f 
n (add Logarithm of che leaſt term 100 added 2.0000000 _ 
— Logarithm of the firſt mean 10. 4673846 2.0063264-75 
( 1 Logarithm of the ſecond mean 102.9563014 2.0126 529.5 
mt Logarithm of the third mean 104. 46704833 2.0189794.25 
— Logarithm of the greateſt term 1 2.025 3059. 


DGIC, voin, the art of thinking and rea- 


ogaritil LG, , 
ſoning juſtly 3 or, it may be defined the 


phier to 
um of l 
pſmuch as it traces the progreſs of our 
nowledge from our firſt and moſt ſimple 
hrough all their different combinations, 
onceptions, and all thoſe numerous de- 


logaril 
©.92948 


1. 0004 

1 InRions that reſult from variouſly com- 
q 11 paring them one with another. See the 
* ＋ ace IDza and KNowòWIE DoS. 

e logail The preciſe buſineſs of logic, therefore, 


sto explain the nature of the human 
ind, and the proper manner of conduct- 
g us ſeveral powers, in order to the at- 
ainment of truth and knowledge. It lays 
pen thoſe errors and miſtakes we are apt, 

rongh inattention, to run into; and 
exches us how to diſtinguiſh between 
ruth, and what only carries the appear- 


logaril 
3.9914 
2.650 
1.385 


DO GARITE 


write 0 

only dee of it, By this means we grow ac- 

its of 10] vanted with the nature and force of the 
ithm of nderſtanding ; ſee what things lie with- 
352. us reach; where we may attain cer- 
je logail ty and demonſtration z and when we 5 


zul be contented with probability. 


ms {0 2 4 " 

he loge eſe conkiderations ſufficiently evincethe 
the log efulneſs of this ſcience, which is divid- - 
of ſubtnl into four parts, according to the num- 


r of the operations of the mind in its 


U 
plemen arch after knowledge, wiz. perception, 
aus, M ment, reaſoning, and method. See 
umder pf I PERCEPTION, Ce. 
begue, 8 valuable art of ranging our ideas, 


ithm df A 
acl aſequently of facilitating the tranſition 


om one to another, ſupplies us with a 


f 52 be | 


ſcience or hiſtory of the human mind, in- 


nInefting them cloſely together, and 


Vo. Ul. ndering all mens abilitics 


nearly equal. 1n fact, all our knowledge 
is reducible to primitive ſenſations, which 
is nearly alike in all men. The art of 
combining and connecting our direct ideas 
only gives them à more or leſs exact ar- 
rangement and denomination; whence 
they become more or lefs ſenſible to 
others, A man who readily combines 
his ideas, differs but little from him who 
combines them ſlowly; as he who judges 
of a picture at fight, differs but little from 
him who requites to be made ſenſible of 
all its parts: both at the firſt glance have 
the ſame ſenſations, though they fink not 
ſo deep in the ſecond, who therefore - 
dwells longer upon each, to render them 
ſtrong and diſtinct; and by this means, 
the reflex ideas of the firſt obſerver be- 
come as eaſy to the ſecond as direft ones 
And hence, perhaps, there is ſcarce an 
art or ſcience that may not, by means of 
a well adapted logic, be taught to a flow 
underſtanding; becauſe there are fe arts | 
or ſciences, whoſe precepts or rules may 
not be reduced to fimple notions, and diſ- 
poſed in ſo connected an order, that the 
chain need never be broken. As the mind 
is more or leſs ſlow in its operations, it 
requires more or leſs of this connected or- 
der. The advantage of a genius is that 
of having leſs occaſion for it ; or rather, 
of being able to form it quick and almoſt 
imperceptibly. See the article DEMON» 
STRATION, _ | . 
LOGISTIC curve, the ſame with that 
' otherwiſe called logarithmic, See the 
| article LOGARITHMIC, « 
118 * Loo is- 
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Lödisrie SPIRAL, See the articles Lo- 
 GARATHMIC and SPIRAL. 
LOGISTICA NUMERALIS, the ſame with 
- algorithm, See ALGORITHM, 
LOGISTICAL ARITHMETIC, the doc- 

- trine of ſexageſimal fractions. See the 
article SEXAGESIMALS. 


which conſiſts in ſome alluſion, or mun- 
lation of words ; and is of a middle na- 
| ture between an ænigma and rebus. See 
the articles ZEN1GMA and REBUS. 
Some alſo give the appellation logogriphs 
to canting arms, See the article ARMs, 
LOHOCH, or Locn, in pharmacy, a 
compoſition of a middle conſiſtence be- 
tween a ſoft electuary and a ſyrup, prin- 
cipally ufed in- diſorders of the lungs, 
'There are ſeveral kinds of lohochs, de- 
nominated from the principal ingredient 
that enters into their compolition, 1. The 
common lohoch is made thus: take of 


freſh · drawn oil of ſweet almonds, and of 


..peftoral: or balſamic ſyrup, one ounce ; 
white-ſugar, two drams: mix, and make 
them into a lohoch. 2. Lohoch of gum 


. tragacanth is made thus: take of the pow- 


der of gumtragacanth, two drams ; japan- 
. earth, one dram ; whites of eggs beat 
into a fluid, one ounce; ſyrup of meco- 
nium, two ounces: mix, as before, 3. 
Lohoch of linſeed oil is made thus: take 
of freſh-drawn linſeed-oil, and balſamic 


- © 


and white-ſugar, each two drams: mix 
. them. 4. Lok of manna, thus made : 
. take of calabrian-manna, freſh-drawn oil 
of ſweet-almonds, and ſyrup of violets, 


each equal quantities: mix them. 5. Lo- 


boch of ſperma ceti, is made thus: take 


_ two drams of ſperma ceti, rub it w-gether - 


with as much yolk of eggs, as will fit it 
to mix with balf an ounce of freſh- 
- drawn oil of almonds, and one ounce of 
emis ſyrup, into the conſiſtence of a 
och, | 
LOINS, lumbi, in anatomy, the two late- 
ral parts of the umbilical region of the 
. abdomen, See the article ABDOMEN, 
LOIRE, the largeſt river in France, riſes 
, In the mountains of the Cevennes, and, 
after cunning a courſe of about five hun- 
. dred miles, falls into the bay of Biſcay, 
LOLIUM, DaRNEL, in botany, a genus of 
the triandria-digynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereof confiſts of two valves, 
the lower is narrow, lanceolated, conyo- 
luted, acuminated, and of the length of 
the cup; the other is ſhort, linear, ob- 
tuſe, and hollow:d upwards; there is no 


9 


f 1966] LON 
pericarpium, the corolla incloſes the fey 
convex on one fide, and plane and fil. 
cated in the middle on the other, 


| LOMBARDY. a king 
LOGOGRIPH, Aeg, a kind of riddle, 
\* ted by the Longobards, or Lombardy 


LOMMOND, a lake in the county u 


LOMWIA, in zoology, the name of! 


LONCHITIS, 8PLEENWORT, in botany, 


arranged into lunulated ſeries, and dil 


LONDON, the metropolis of Great Brita 


ſyrup, each one ounce; flowers of ſulphur, 


end of Limehouſe, and fix miles, if 
follow the windings of the ſtreets; 


- whoſe houſes and ſhops make à WF 


ſand ſhips 


eſt fleets * fail to meet with wo 


* 


which is fingle, - oblong, compreſſaf, 


The ſeed of this plant is reckoned n. 
tenuant, abſtergent, drying and heating, 
om which com. 
prehended almoſt all Italy, It was ent. 


. nation, about the year 598, and 
aſted till Charlemain put an end to i, 
about the year 766. 


Lenox, in Scotland, which runs alnd 
the whole length of the county. 


web-footed water- fowi, common on th 
engliſh ſhores, about the ſize of a con- 
mon duck. | | 


a genus of the cryptogamia-filicum cl 
of plants, the fructifications of which in 


oſed ſeparately under the ſinuſes of the 
eaves. N 
The leaves of this 4 1 are of uſe i 
healing wounds, and in preventing it 
flammations of them; they are alſo uſt 
againſt the ſpleen; the root is aper 
and divretic. 


where the firſt meridian is fixed on f 
britiſh maps, lies in 51“ 3a“ north lat. 
the river Thames, and the greateſt paſ 
on the north · fide of that river. Thefom 
of London, including Weſtminſter a 
Southwark, comes pretty near an oblag 
ſquare, five miles in length, if meaſur 
in a direct line from Hyde-Park to t. 


greateſt breadth is two miles and 2 WW 
and the circumference of the whole la 
teen or ſeventeen miles, but it 
ealy to meaſure it exactly, on accon 
of its irregular form, The prin 
ſtreets are generally level, exceeding 
built, and extended to a very f 
length; theſe are inhabited by tradeſm 


better figure than thoſe of an trad mt 
in Europe. People of diſtinction ſw 
reſide in elegant ſquares, of which de 
are great numbers at the weſt en 
town near the court, What moſtly ® 
tributes to the riches and glory of 
city, is the port, whither ſeveral 99 
of burden annually '* 
from all countries, and where fe 


* 
: 


cargoes... The number of perſons in the 
whole place are computed to be about 
eight hundred thouſand, | 
ONDONDERRY, a city of Ireland, in 
the province of Ulſter, and county of 
Londonderry, fituated on the river 
Mourn, near its mouth, in weſt long. 
7 40, north lat, 54 52%. p 
ONG, an epithet given to whatever ex- 
ceeds the uſual ſtandard of length : thus, 
we fay, a long-boat, long accent, Cc. 
ONG.ZEVITY, length of life. See AGE. 
Lord Bacon obſerves, 'that the ſucceſſion 
of ages, and of the generation of men, 
ſeems no way to ſhorten the length of 
human life, ſince the age of man, down 
from Moſes's time to the preſent, has 
ſtood at about eighty years, without 
gradually declining, as one might have 
expected; but doubtleſs there ace times 


age, in every country; and they generally 
prove agg red, whole 2 afford 


f uſe bot a fimple diet, and give greater oc- 
ting it alion to bodily exerciſe ; and ſhorteſt 
alſo u ed, whoſe times are more polite,” or 
aperie abound in luxury and eaſe; but theſe 


things have their changes and revolu- 


holds one uninterrupted in its courſe; and 


th lat no queſtion but the ſame is the caſe in 
teſt ther animals, as neither oxen, horſes, 
Heep, Cc. have had their term of life 


be lives of creatures were at once 
abridged by the deluge, and the like may 
uppen from other grand accidents,' as 
particular inundations, long continued 
Iroughts, earthquakes, Cc. e ſame 
nd 2 04k 
whole i 
it is 
on acc 


ald, northern countries are generally 
onger lived than thoſe of the ſouthern 
*$10ns ; that high ſituations are more 
onducive to long life than low ones; 


» princh 

lng 5 — that the particular countries remark- 
yery if vie for Jong «lived inhabitants are, 
tradeſne rcadia, Ztolia, bither India, Braſil, 
e 2 mil eyion, Britain, Ireland, the Orkneys, 
' tradelo nd the weſtern Iſlands. The greateſt 
on uſul ances of longevity in rheſe our iſlands, 
which th re that of old Parr, who lived almoſt 
end off 0 3 of Jenkins, of Yorkſhire, 
moſtly > * red 169 years; or of the countels 
ory of | ng or Mr, Eckleſton, both cf 
vera l. 8 Gre who each exceeded 140 years. 
ally t e „a county of Ireland, in the 
Abe gie inge of Leiter, bounded by the 


-unty of Letrim and Cavan on the 
Th, by Meath on the eaſt and ſouth, 


id by Roſcommon on the weit. 


ith well 


_* HGN . 11967] 
merchants ready to take off the richeſt LONG-15LanD, an iſland belonging to 


wherein men live to a longer or ſhorter- 


tions, whilſt the ſucceſſion of mankind 


Inortened in the latter ages, and therefore 


uthor obſerves, that the inhabitants of 


* _ 
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New-York in North America, lying be- 

tween 71* and 74 weſt leng. and in 

41* 30“ north lat, i 265.1, A] 
It is ſeparated by a narrow channel from 

the continent of New-York and Con- 
necticut, and contains three counties, 
viz. Queen's County, Suffolk County, 
and Richmond County, 15 

LONGIME TRV, the art of meaſuring 

lengths, both acceſſible, as roads, &c, 
ws inacceſſible, as arms of the ſea, &c, 

See MEASURING, DISTANCE, CHAIN, 
THEODOLITE, CIKCUMFERENTOR,@c, 

LONGINICO, a town of the Morea, in 

Europe, ſituated on the river Alphevs, 
fifty miles ſouth of Lepanto; being tt e 
antient Olympia, where Hercules infti- 
tuted the Olympic games. See the ar- 
ticle OLymerc Games. ' E 

LONGISSIMUS poRsn, in anatomy, a 
very complex, long and narrow muſcle, 

ſituated between the ſpinal apophyſes and 
the ſacro-lumbaris, from which it is di- 

vided by a fatty or cellular line; but, at 
the lower part, they are confounded to- 
gether. It covers the ſemiſpinalis or 
tranſyerſo · ſpinalis dorſi, and ſemi- ſpi- 
nalis lumborum. Its upper part lies be- 
tween the ſacro · lumbaris and tranſver- 
ſalis colli. This muſcle, and the ſacrolum- 
baris are common to the back and loins. 
The longiſſimus dorſi is an aſſiſtant to 
the ſacro-lumbaris, eſpecially to its ver- 
tebra] portion, which it helps ray yore 

_ erfully both by the multiplicity and in- 
ſertions of its fibres, in ſuſtaining the 
vertebræ of the back and loins, while 
extended, whether in fitting or ſtanding, 
and in preventing their finking under tl 
weight of the body, or any addition 
bottled. It aſſiſts in performing, or coun- 
terbalancing all the motions and in- 
flections which theſe vertebræ, 1 
thoſe of the loins, are capable of in all 
poſtures of the body. And in this, ut 
allo bears ſome reſemblance to the in- 
ferior or vertebral portion of the ſplenius, 
And theſe two muſcles on each fide, and 
the ſacro lumbares, are of the number of 
thoſe called vertebrales obliqui divergentes. 

LONG18SIMUS OCULI. See OBLIQUUS. 

LONGITUDE. of a far, in aftronomy, an 
arch of the ecliptic, intercepted between 
the beginning of aries, and the point of 

the ecliptic cut by the ſtar's circle of lon» 

gitude. See the article CIRCLE, Sc. 

. LONGITUDE of place, in geography, is an 
arch of the equator intercepted between 
the firſt meridian, end rhe meridian paſ- 
ſing through the propoſed place; which 

119.23 518 is 
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formed by the firſt meridian, and the 
meridian of the place. ö | 
The firſt meridian may be placed at 
leaſure, paſſing through any place, as 
ondon, Paris, Teneriff, Sc. but among 
us, is generally fixed at London: and 
the longitudes counted from it will be 
either eaſt or weſt, according as they lie 
on the eaſt or weſt ſide of that meridian, 
The difference of longitude between two 
places upon the earth is an arch of the 
. equator comprehended between the two 
. meridians of theſe places; and the great - 
_ eſt poſſible is 180?, when the two places 
lie on oppoſite meridians. 5 
Since the parallels of latitude always de- 
creaſe, the nearer they approach the pole; 
. It is plain, a degree upon any of them 
mult be leſs than a degree upon the equa- 
tor, in the ratio of the co- fine of the la+ 
_ titude to the radius, Hence, as the ra- 
dius is to the co-line of any latitude ; 


ſo is the minutes of difference of longi- 


tude between two meridians, or their dif- 

ference in miles upon the equator, to the 
"diſtance of theſe two meridians on the 

hor of that latitude, in miles. And, 
by this theorem, is the following table 
. conſtructed. | 


5 A Table, ſhewing how many miles an- 
_ ſwer to a degree of longitude, at every 
degree of latitude. 


— 
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is always equal to the angle at the pole, Loxcrrvpz, in navigation, the difta 


ther, reckoned in degrees of the equaty, 


the author or authors of any ſuch meth 


0 


eee 


_ 


1 


59 99 
59-97 
$9+-92 
59-86 
$9+77 
59.67 
59-56 
$9.42 
59-26 
59.08 
58.89 
58.68 
58.46 


58.2200 


$795 
$767 
$7+37 
57. 06 
86.73 
56.38 
56.01 
55-63 


55.2 


| 


Miles 


5481 
54-38 
53-93 
53-46 
52.97 
52.47 
51.96 
51.43 
50. 85 
50.32 
49+74 
49-15 
48.54 
47.92 
47.28 
46.62 
45 95 
45-28 


Mil ad 


40.92 
40.15 
39-36 
38.57 


35.27 
34-41 


32. 68 
31.79 
30. 90 
30. oo 
29.09 
28.17 
27,24 
26. 30 
25. 36 
| 24-41 
23.44 
22.48 


37-76, 
36 94 
36-11) 


33*35| 


| 


[Miles 


21.50 
20.52 


1119.54 


18.55 


17. 54 


16.5 3 
15 52 
14.51 
13.50 
12.48 
11.45 
10. 42 
9-38 
8.35 
7.32 
6.28 
$+23 
4-18 


» 


— 


| ſcribes the circumference of a circle, 


5 fifteen degrees for every hour, and pt 


ceeds from nothing elle 


| fun, by which means the is Pre 


1 is 
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of a ſhip or place, eaſt or weſt; from ang. 


As the diſcovery. of, a method to find the 
longitude would render voyages ſafe af 
expeditious, and alſo preſerve ſhips ant 
the lives of men, the following read 
have been offered by a& of parliament, 
an encouragement to any perſon who ſal 
diſcover a proper method for findirgiton 


ſhall be entitled to the ſum of 10,000), 
if it determines the longitude to one > 
gree of a great circle ; to 15,0001. ifi 
determines the ſame to two-thirds of thi 
diſtance; and to 20, ooo l. if it dei. 
mines the ſame to one-half of the (ane 
diſtance z and that half of the reum 
ſhall be due and paid when the con 
miſſioners of the navy, or the mujx 
part of them, agree that any ſuch methof 
extends to the ſecurity of ſhips with 
eighty geographical miles of the ſhorg 
which are places of the greateſt danger 
and the other half, when a ſhip, by th 
appointment of the ſaid commiſſioner, 
or the major part of them, ſhall there 
actually fail over the ocean, from Gm 
Britain to any ſuch port in the Web 
Indies, as thoſe commiſſioners, or It 
major part of them, ſhall chooſe forth 
experiment, without loſing their longs 
tude beyond the limits before - mention 
The French, Dutch, Spaniards, u 
other nations, have likewiſe offered 
wards for the ſame purpoſe. 
Since by the motion of the earth rows 
its axis, every point upon its ſurface 


$60®, in twenty-four hours time, i 
plain it muſt deſcribe 155 in one hol 
becauſe e = x5. Hence the Cifferend 
of longitude may be converted into ti 

by allowing one hour for every fit 
degrees, and proportionally for minute 
alſo difference of time may be convei 
into difference of longitude, by allow 


portionally for a greater or {els i 
Conſequently by knowing the one, 
can eaſily find the other. 
Whatever contrivance, therefore, 4 
the hours of the day, at the fan* 
ſolute point of time, in tuo a 
places, likewiſe ſerves to find the " 
ence of longitude between thole Þ 
Now ſince an eclipſe of the mech f. 
but an inteſ 
fition of the earth between her and | 
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ig. om refleRing the light ſhe would other- 

n ane. wiſe receive from the ſun, the moment that 
uater, ny part of her body begins to be deprived 
nd the of the ſolar rays, it is viſible to all thoſe 
fe People who can ſee her at the ſame time; 
ps and hence if two or more different people, at 
eward v or more different places, obſerve the 
ent, u imes when it firſt began or ended, or 
10 ul ote the time when any number of digits 

> itou:ihvas eclipſed, or when the ſhadow be- 
nethod, Wins to cover or quit any remarkable ſpot, = 
cool. e difference of thoſe times (if there be 
e > ny) when compared together, will give 


. if he difference of longitude between the 


of thiffWplces of obſervation, | 

t deter he longitudes of places may alſo be 
he (ane ctermined from the obſervations of ſolar 
rewarl dipſes, but theſe being incumbered 
ie con. it the conſiderations of parallaxes, are 
e mie ot near ſo proper as thoſe of the moon 
methol re; and each of theſe happening but 


vit rely, another excellent expedient has 


 ſhoreh en thought of, and that is the eclipſes 
danger jupiter's ſatellites. See JUPITER. 

„ by tþ ow as neither jupiter nor any of his 
iſſoneny ttendants have any native light of their 
then n, but ſhine with a. borrowed light 
m Gm om the ſun, it happens that each of 
he Wa ele, in every revolution about jupiter, 

;, or Wuſters two eclipſes, one at their entrance 


ſe for 
ir longs 
entione! 
rds, ut 


ered 


nto the ſhadow, the other at the entrance 
f their paſſage behind his body; whence 


re four remarkable appearances, by the 
bleryation of any one of which the bu- 
neſs may be done, vix. one at the en- 


th rows ance into the ſhadow, and one at the 
arface d econ out of itz one at the entrance 
circle, ind the body, and another at the 
ime, it "ming out; but the latter of theſe, viz. 
one bon e ingreſs and egreſs of the ſatellite, 
 Cifferent to and from under the body, is not ſo 
into ti uch regarded by aſtronomers as the 
ery fiſt merſion into and out of the ſhadow, 


minute 
corel 


cauſe, in the former, the. difficulty of 
onouncing the exact time is very great, 


y allo "*quiring, in each obſerver, eyes equally 
and pl od and Urong, and telleſcopes equally 
leſs tiff '$*; but the obſervation of the former 

e one, theſe, viz. the immerſion into, and 


heron out of the ſhadow, is ealy and 
aticable, becauſe the 


ſore, . | 
the ſatellites ps. 4 em ſo quick 


> ſame n 


o diem e the ſhadow of jupiter, that it is no 
| the diff cult matter to pronounce, by any 
1ole plack ticope by which they may be ſeen, the 


moon fk 
an inter 
jer and 1 


s pre 5 


"lll but try the experimevt, 


exch revolution of the ſatellite there 


uick motions 


i time of their immerſion and emer- 
"> 38 any one may ſoon be ſatisfied, if | 


on, inaſmuch as each of theſe happens 
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at the ſame moment of abſolute time, 


if two or more perſons, in different places, 
note the time of obſervation, theſe, when 


compared together, will give the differ. 


ence of longitude between the two places 
of obſervation, And, when we conſider 
the great number of theſe eclipſes that 
happen every year, there being more 
viſible in one year than there are days in 
it, and, . conſequently, but few nights 


when jupiter may-be ſeen, (and which 


* 


is near eleven months of the year) but 
that an eclipſe of one or other happens, 


and ſometimes two or three in a nigbt; 


the eaſineſs with which they may be 
made, there requiring only a teleſcope 
of eight or ten feet in length, which 
may be almoſt managed with the hand; 
and the little likelihood there is of mi- 


ſing the times of ingreſs or egreſs, they - 
being in a manner momentaneous; and 


laſtly, the great exactneſs to which they 
would give the difference of longitude, 
it being certainly as exaQ as the latitude 
can at preſent be taken; it is much to 
be wondered at, that the more ſkilful 


part of our ſeamen have ſo long neglected 


them, and eſpecially in the ſeveral ports 
into which they ſail. 


Beſides theſe, there is another method 


equally uſeful, expeditious, and certain z 
and that is, the appulſes of the moon to 
certain fixed ſtars, and their occulta- 
tions by the interpoſition of her body ; 
for, the moon finithing her revolution in 


the ſpace of twenty-ſeven days, ſeven 


hours, forty-three minutes, there are but 
few clear nights, when the moon does not 
paſs over or ſo near to ſome fixed ſtar, 
that her diſtance from it, or the time 


of her viſible conjunction with it, may 


be eaſily obſerved by the teleſcope, and 


micrometer only; and theſe when com- 


pared together, or with the viſible time 
computed to the meridian of ſome place 


when a good theory of the moon ſhall be 
obtained, will ſhew the difference of 


longitude of thoſe places. 


Mr. Flamſtead has given us the places of 
near 1000 fixed ſters, confirmed by ſe- 
veral obſervations, that lie within the 
zodiac, each of which will be covered 
by the moon and the reſt of the planets, 
in one revolution of their node; ſo that 


| ſcarce one night can bappen but ſome oc 


other of them will be eclipſed, or ap- 
roached ſo near unto, as to come with- 

in the compaſs of a teleſcope, in one 
place of the earth or other: add to theſe 
the eclipſes of jupiter's ſatellites, and it is 
\- ſcarce 

* . 


bad improv 
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happen, but the heavens afford us ſome 
| ble phænomenon or other, by 
which the longitude of any place may be 
duly aſcertained. *_ 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, n“ 1, 
we have an account of a ſucceſsful ex- 
periment made with two pendulum- 
watches by major Holmes, in a voya 
from the coaſt of Guinea homewards. 
This and ſome other ſucceſſes encouraged 
monſieur Huygens ſo far, that, after he 
the ſtructure of theſe 
watches, he publiſhed an account at large 
for the ſhewing how and in what manner 
- theſe watches are to be uſed in finding the 
| Jongitude at ſea, with directions for ad- 
jufting of them and keeping a journal by 
them ; which account the curious reader 
may ſee at large in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, no 47. ; 
The chief objection againſt pendulum - 
clocks and watches, is the effects that 
heat and cold have upon the ſpring and 
pendulum, which makes the ſpring in 
watches draw ſtronger at ſome times than 
at other times, and cauſes the pendulum 
to lengthen and ſhorten, according as the 
weather is hotter or colder ; but theſe 
effects are ſo regular, that without doubt 


they may be accounted for, See the ar- 
tude ſhew 


ticle PENDULUM, 

But the moſt ingenious and ſucceſsful 
machines for this purpoſe have been in · 
vented by Mr. John Harriſon, who, at 
different times, contrived three different 
' time-pieces for determining the longi- 
tude at ſea, 


The firt of Mr, Harriſon's machines 


was tried in May, 1736, when it was 
put on board a man of war, and by its 
exact meaſure of time, in its return from 
Liſbon, corredted an error of almoſt a 
degree and an half in the computations of 
the reckoning of a ſhip. In 1739, Mr. 
| Harriſon finiſhed his ſecond machine, 
which, from various experiments made 
upon it, was ſufficiently regular and ex - 
act, for finding the longitude of a ſhip 

within the neareſt limits propoſed by par- 
hament. Upon the ſucceſs of this, Mr. 
Harriſon, in 1741, undertook a ſtill more 
advantageous machine, which he finiſn- 
. ed in 17;8, when he applied to the 
commiſſioners of longitude, for orders to 


make a trial of that inſtrument to ſome ' 


part in the Weſt Indies, as directed by 
the ſtatutes for the diſcovery of the lon- 
_ gitude at fea, In conſequence of this 
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fſtcarce poſſible that any clear night can 


miſſioners having directed that eyery 


ada, and all the other iſlands, until i 


the obſervations for finding the time 


they necefſarily retarded its motion 


age only, for the time-keeper, in i 


amounts to about eighteen geog'e 


application, Mr. Hatriſon receiyed ; 
ders for his ſon to proceed from pon 
mouth to Jamaica, in one of his maj 
ty's ſhips of war, with his third inf 
ment, in November 1761; and the cu 


quiſite ſtep 'and precaution ſhould | 
taken, for making, with care, the 

er experiments, and aſcertaining du 
accuracy, not only going to Jamaica, b 
in the return, it appears, from the cal 
lations made from the experiments inp 
ing to Jamaica, that the difference h 
tween the Jongitude, as found by t 
time-piece, and calculated by the obi 
vations of the tranſit of mercury in 194 
at Jamaica and London, is five ſeconi 
of time, which, at Jamaica is little m 
than a geographical mile. 
During the voyage, Mr. Harriſon's tin 
piece corrected the ſhip's reckonity 
which ſometimes erred about a degree 
a half: and in going from Madeira uu 
maica, it alſo corrected the errors of 
log, and ſhewed the longitude ſo en 
ly, that the ſhip made the iſland of 


arrived at Jamaica, as foretold by| 
time-piece. At the arrival at Jamar 


made by equal altitudes ; and the lay 

why the time-piece, being vi 
5* of time of the longitude ſhewn by! 
moſt accurate obſervations of me! 
in its tranſit over the ſuv, in theft 
1743, and with which all the obſer 
tions at London and Paris, agrt 
within 23“ amounts to a demon 
tion, that Mr, Harriſon has perfom 
all that is required” by the ſtatute d 
12th of queen Anne, to entitle hin 
the greateſt reward mentioned in thats 
In returning from Jamaica, the wil 
was very tempeſtuous, fo that tbe i 
piece was forced to be placed on the a 
ter, to avoid bein perpetually en 
to the ſea-water, there 1t ſuffered 
nual violent agitations, which, to 


did not occaſion any ſuch confident 
error, as would have made Mr. A 
ſon's right to the greateſt reward c 
tionable, had it depended on th 


ing and return, loſt only 1. 54" 
which, in the latitude of Portimo 


miles, or minutes of a great © 


whereas the act required only m0 


1. 0 0 


hould come within the diſtance of thirty 


1 "Wc ograpbical miles or minutes of a great 
l ircle. - | \ ; ; 
* — alſo propoſe a method of finding 


he longitode, by means of a dipping 
jeedle, _ See the article NEEDLE, - 
or the method of correcting the longi- 
de found by the dead reckoning, ſee the 
rticle RECKONING. | | * 
of LONGITUDE. See the article 
ARGUMENT, 


c1TUDE of motion, according to ſome 
6 hiloſophers, is the diſtance which the 
nce K eee h. 
: enter of any moving body runs through, 
"of $ it moves on in a right line, See the 
e dice MoT10N. 14. 
. NGITUDINAL, in general, denotes 
r. mething placed lengthwiſe: thus ſome 


the fibres of the veſſels in the human 
dy are placed longitudinally, others 
anſyerſely, or acroſs. - PE 
NGUEVILLE, a town of Normandy, 
France, twenty miles north of Rouen : 
ft long. 1 10/, north lat, 49? 50“. 

GUS, LONG, an epithet given by 
atomiſts to ſeveral muſcles to diſtin- 
viſh them from others of the ſame 


until i ame, which are called breves or ſhort ; 
Id by! vs there is the longus -cubiti, which 
t Jan iſes from the inferior coſta of the ſea- 
| my | la: the longus colli, which ariſes from 
Iihe p e bodies of the five upper vertebræ of 
einge e back, and is inſerted into all the ver- 
** re of the neck; the longus radi), 


ich has its origin from the exterior 
ine of the humerus, and its termination 
the lower end of the radius. See the 
cle MUSCLE. . + | 


GWV, a town in the dutchy of Lor- 


e ten miles ſouth-weſt of Luxem- 
Nute: g: eaſt long. 39 25 north lat. 499 38%. 
i hat ICERA, OXBY-SUCKLE, in botany, 


genus of the pentandria-monogynia 
ls of plants, the corolla whereof con- 
t of a ſingle petal, the tube is oblong 
Ie downwards ; the limb is di- 
ed into five ſegments, one of which is 
re deeply ſerrated than the reſt : the 
ut is a roundiſh  umbilicated berry, 
lanung two cells; the ſeeds are round- 
and compreſſed, | x 
: "I a 3 of Weſt. 
| and, 25 miles ſouth of Appleby, 
on th [ a town of Guelderland in = United 


the wen 
nat the d 
on the cd 
aally exp 
uffered cu 
hich, i 


* * oyinces, eight miles weſt of Deventer. 

- Pate ry Lax TER. Loo, a game at cards. 
oa rde article LANTER-LOO. 

n ge a the ſea· language, is a term uſed 

A jj ht 111018 ſenſes; thus the loof of a ſhip 


t part of her aloft, which lies jutt 
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LOP 

before the cheſt- tree; hence the guns 
which lie there are called loof · pi . 
keep your loof, ſignifies, keep the ſhip 
near to the wind; to loof into a harbour, 
is to ſail into it cloſe by the wind : loof 
up, is to keep nearer the wind: to ſpring 
he loof, is when a ſhip that was going 
large before the wind, is brought cloſeby 
the. wind. | . 

LooF-TACKLE, is a tackle in a ſhip which 
ſerves to lift goods or ſmall weight in or 

out of her, e ee 

LOOK ING-GLassEs, are nothing but 
plane mirrours of glaſs; which being 
impervious to the light, reflect the images 
of things placed before them; for the 
theory whereof ſee the articles MiRROUR 
and REFLECTION. Pt wes 
For the caſting, grinding, and poliſhing 
of looking glaſſes, ſee the article Glass. 

For foliating of looking-glaſſes, fee the 
article FOLIATING- 157 

LOOM, a frame compoſed of a variety of 

arts, uſed in all the branches of weav- 
ing ; for a particular deſcription of which, 

- ſee the article WEAVING, 

Loom, in the ſea-language: when a ſhip 
appears big, when ſeen at a diſtance, they 
ſay ſhe looms, | | 

LoOM-GALE, a gentle eaſy gale of wind, 
in which a ſhip; can carry her top fails 
a-tri o 0 

LOON, in ornithology, the engliſh name 
of ſeveral ſpecies of the colymbus, or 
diver kind. See the article COLYMBUs. 

LOOP, in the iron works, denotes a part 
of a ſow, or block of caſt iron, broken 
or melted off from the reſt. o- 

Looe-HOLES, in a fhip, are holes made in 
the coamings of the hatches of a ſhip, 
and in their bulk-heads, to fire muſkets 
through, in a cloſe fight. | 

LOPHIVS, in zoology, a genus of the bran- 
chioſtegious order of fiſhes, whoſe head 
is in ſize equal to all the reſt of the body: 
the head and body are both of a de- 
preſſed form: there are a number of 
fleſhy pinvules, er appendages ſurround- 
ing the whole body of the fiſh, | 
of this fiſh there is only on gn com... 
monly known by the name of rana piſea- 
trix. See the article Rana, 5 


: LOPPING, among / gardeners, the cut- 


ting off the fide-branches of trees. 
It is obſervable, ſays Mr. Milter, that 
moſt old trees, as aſh, elm, hornbeam, 
Sc. are hollow within, Which does not 
proceed from the nature of the trees, but 
in their being ſuffered to grow. large be- 
fore they are lopped. The lopping. of 
| . young 


i 


, ww ©. v * 4 * 2 . > 


- 


*TOR 


young trees of ten or twelve years old, at 
- molt, will preſerve them much Jonger, 
and will occafion the ſhoots to grow more 


into wood in one year, than they do in 


old tops at two or three. Great boughs 


ill taken off, are very prejudicial to trees, 


for which reaſon they ſhould always be 


taken off cloſe and ſmooth, and not 


rallel to the horizon; and the wound 
Id be covered with a mixture of * 


and horſe-dung, to prevent the wet fro 


entering the body of the tree: however, 
no trees ſhould be lopped but pollard- 
trees, for nothing is more injurious to 
the growth of timber-trees, than lopping 
off great branches from them. All forts 
of reſinous trees, or ſuch as abound with 
a milky juice, ſhould be lopped ſparing- 


ly; for they are ſubje& to decay when 


often cut, The beſt ſeaſon for lopping 
theſe trees is ſoon after Bartholomew- 
tide; at which time they ſeldom bleed 
much, and the wound is commonly heal - 
ed over before the cold weather comes on. 


LOQUABYR, or LoCHABaR, a pait of 


the county of Inverneſs, in Scotland, ſo 


called. the article INVERNESS. 
LORA, the name of two towns in Spain, 


one in the province of Granada, and the 


other in Andaluſia. 


Loka, alſo the name of a town of Germa- 


ny, in the circle of Upper Saxony, thirty 
miles north of Saxe-Gotha. 


LORANTHUS, in botany, a genus of the 


hexandria-monogynia claſs of plants; the 


© corolla whereof is formed of a fingle 


petal of a ſexangular figure, and divided 
into ſix nearly equal, linear, revolute ſeg- 


ments; the fruit is a roundiſh unilocular 


berry ; the ſeeds are ſix, convex on one 
fide and angular on the other. 


LORCA, a town of Spain, in the province 


of Murcia, thirty-five miles weſt of Car- 
thagena. 


LORD, a title of honour, given to thoſe 
ho are noble, either by birth or crea- 


tion; in this ſenſe it amounts to much the 


- ſame as peer of the realm, or lord of Par- 


liament. This title is, by the courteſy 

of England, alſo given to all the ſons of 
dukes and marquiſes, and to the eldeſt 
ſons of earls and it is alſo a title of ho- 
nour beſtowed on thoſe who are honour- 
able by their employments, as lord advo- 

| cate; lord chamberlain, lord chancellor, 
Sc. See the articles Lord ADVOCATE, 
Lord CHAMBERLAIN, Lord high CHAN- 
CELLOR, Oc. 


Lord in law, is a title given to a perſon 


* 
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Who has a fee, and conſequently | 
LOREDO, a town of Italy, in the Pole 
de Rovigo, and territory of Venice, 


LORET To, a city of Italy, in the man 


tholic tradition, was brought by any 


LORICATION, coaTiNs, in chemil 


reſiſt the heat, to prevent its breaking! 


| following manner: take ſome of | 


moiſten it with freſh blood not yet! 


| ed, beſmear it a ſecond time, and 


LORN, the north part 
Scotland, bounded by Lochabar dd 


the reſt of Argyleſhire on the ſouth; 
LORRAIN, a dutchy formerly below 
many, but now united to the crow 


of Luxemburg on the north; by 0 


Lon 


homage of tenants within his mam 
Theſe lords are divided into lords meh 
and lords paramount. See the arich 
HomaGe,' Mesne, and PaRAO Un 


ated on the river Adige, twenty ni 
eaſt of Rovigo. 


ſate of Ancona, in the pope's terrritong 
145 miles eaſt of Rome. This place i 
mous for the chamber of the bleſſed Vi 
gin, which, according to the romane 


from Paleſtine to Dalmatia, and fr 
thence tranſported over into Italy, 
fixed atLoretto, 


is the covering a glaſs or earthen wh 
with a coat or cruſt of a matter able! 


the performing an operation that requit 
ou violence of fire. 
en veſſels are expoſed naked tol 
ne fire, it eaſily happens that 
urſt by throwing freſh cold fuel into 
fire, for the preventing of which, 
operator mult have recourſe to lorical 
or coating. This is performed it 


ſame matter of which the muffles 8 
crucibles are made, and inſtead of wi 


agulated, and diluted with twice,or f 


the ſame quantity of water, to malt u 
thin paſte of it, then add to this th 
cow's hairs, or other hairs, not oin 
long nor Riff, and if you have #6 ly t 


gla s pulverized and fifted, it may? 
of ſervice to mix ſome of it wit 
reſt, then with this maſs beſmear your" 
ſel with a pencil, and dry it; whe! 


again; repeat this a third and fo 
time, till the veſſel be covered ore 
a cruſt or coat, one third or four! 
of an inch, See the article CR vel 
of Argylelhit 
north; by Broadalbin on the eaſt 
the ſea on the weſt, 
to the circle of the Upper Rbine in . 


France, It is bounded by the d 


the dutchy of Deux Ponts, and 


— 


LOT 
atinate of the Rhine, on the eaſt ;- by the 
ounty of Burgundy, on the ſouth; and 
dy Champaign, on the weſt, b 


tly f 
mam 


ade, /ors, à portion, ſhare, or part of 
oon Xo parcel of goods, or cargo, di- 
Polnffhided into many ; alſo the condition, 
e, | hance, or fortune of a perſon. See the 
Jace SORTILEGE. 


rand Scor. See the article Scor, 
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1 7 14 a good collyrium. 


To make an ofly lotion 


marg 7, or LoTH, in mining, the thirteenth 
rricone im, meaſure, or por of the miner's ore, 
ce is hich the bar maſter takes up for the 
(ſed Mag, or the farmer. | 
man e THIAN, a county of Scotland, bound- 
V ang d by the firth of Forth on the north; 
nd fry the German Sea, on the eaſt; by 
aly, |ydeſdale, Tweedale and Merſe, on the 


duth; and by Stirling, on the weft, The 
pital of this county is Edinburgh. 

hen w TION, lotto, in medicine and pharma- 
er able! 


y, is, ſtriftly peaFing, ſuch waſhing as 


pe. 


LOT 
liquor up for uſe. This muſt be Bbiled 
in an iron · veſſel, becauſe it" is ſo pene- 
trating as to run through any other; It 
be diluted with roſe - water, ſo a» to 
Tbe uſe of this 
is yet mote mĩſchievous than the former, 
if due care be not taken: thetefbre ſome 
other emunctory muſt be in readineſs to 
diſcharge what is leſſened by the applicay 
tion of this niedicine, 1 
for ſmoothing 


and ſoftening the ſkin; and deterging or 
repellin tlie humours which eferns it, 
dut chiefly to cleanſe away freckles and 
morphew : take ail of tartar per deli- 
quium, an ounce 3 oil of ſweet almonds, 
two drams ;- poſe-water, - four oultices, 
ſhake them together. *ꝗ—·[—⸗⸗ Þ 


LOTTERY, a kind of public game at 


hazard, frequent in Britain, Franee, and 
Holland, in order to raiſe money for tlie 


eaking Woncerns beautifying the ſkin, by clean- ſervice of the ſtate; being appointed 
it rer it of thoſe deformities which a di- with vs by the * parliament, 
empered blood ſometimes throws upon and managed by commiſſioners appoint- 
ed tol , or rather are made by à preternatural ed by the lords of the treaſury for that 
; that (Scretion : for according to Quincy, ge- * purpoſe. It confiſts of ſeveral numbers 
el into erally thoſe diſtempers of the ſkin com- of 'blanks and prizes, which are drawn 
vhich, only accounted ſigns of a foul blood, out of wheels, one of which contains the 
orical re from thoſe ſalts which are natural in numbers, and the other the correſpond 
ned in e dest conſtitation, thrown off by the ing blanks or prizes. In order to ſup- 
ze of | tmeous glands, which ought to be preſs private lotteries, it is ordained that 
wifes 8 ahed away through the kidneys; ſo no perſon ſhall put up any office for the . 


d of wi 
not J!! 


ce,o i Is caſe are frequently uſed, promoting 
to mak urinary diſcharge, or re&ifying that 
> this | the ſkin by proper waſhes, frictions, 
„ not 0 ointments, or both together, is the only 
we Ub ly to get rid of ſuch diſorders ; under 
it may Js divition we ſhall therefore give ſuch - 
it with! unples of what is p for this pur · 
ar your Pt, though many mix here with ſuch as 


at inſtead of thoſe infighificant and re- 
eylous tribes of \{weetners, which in 


— 


; whet e more ſuitable for fomentation. See 
and dy article FOMENT ATION, a 
and for d make a repelling lotion: take li- 
d over ſe of gold, four ounces ; white wine 


fourth degar, half a pound; digeſt them to- 


Cxven er three days, ſtirring it often, and 
rgylefhu a filtre for uſe. This is proper in 
habar on frous eryptions and pimples, which 
the eaſt ith heat are apt to break. out upon the 
e ſouth; ni but it is not to be uſed in critical 


ſeakings out; which are by no means 
fore back, but rather encouraged. 


ly *the article ERUPTION, 


bine in dl 


the cron 0 mike a ſtronger repelling lotion: 
y the duke u cammon white vitriol, an ounce; 
e dem, two drams ; boil chem in 
und wet e ounces of ſpring⸗ water to eight 


dees; take off 
You, III. 


the ſcum; and put the 


ſale of any houſe, lands, of gogds, Se. 
or expoſe the ſame to ſale by way of 
lottery, lots, tickets, or numbers mor 
| ſhall they publiſh any propoſal relating 
thereto under the penalty of 500 l. and 
likewiſe the adventurers in ſuch ſales 
ſhall forfeit double the ſum they had 
conttibuted. Any perſon who ſhall ſell 
or deliver any ticket in any foreign lot - 
tery, ſhall upon conviction of that of, 
fence, forfeit 200 . A yeatly ſum of 
24,000 |, out of the additional rr 24 
| Gamped vellum, parchment, anU-pape 
| ret any Lv revs of thong pes 


cent. to contributers_in a lottery until 
redemptiom by 9 and ſhaWW be 
paid half yearly at'Cbriftmas and Mid, 


ſummer to the caſfiier of the bank. Ses 

the articles CHANCE, GamiNG, .. 
LOTVS, the $QUARESPODDED VETCH 
in botany, à genus ef the diadelphia= 
dteapdlria claſs of plante, the corolla 


; whereof is papilionaceous We vexillom is 


- roundifh, and bent back, With an bb- 
long coc: ye unguis j the alæ are round- 


iſh, and er than the voxillum j the 
carina is ws underneath, aud ſhut 
above: the fruit i a ey lindrio pod, Sony 
I T N ſting 
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LOU 


fing of two valves, and containing 


two cells: the ſeeds are numerous and 


roundiſh, | | | 
. LOVAGE, in botany, the engliſh name 
for the liguſticum. See LiGUSTICUM. 
LOUDAN, a town of France, in the pro- 
vince of Orleanois, and territory of 
Poictou, ſituated twenty-five miles north 
of Poitiers, 2 * 
LOVE-APPLE, the fruit of a ſpecies of 
ſolanum, a plant cultivated in gardens 
among us for the ſingularity of its.ap- 
-, pearance: the Portugueſe eat this fruit 


either raw or ſtewed, as do alſo the jew- _ 


families in England. 


LOVENDOEGEN, a, fortreſs in the Au- 


ſtrian Netherlands, in the province of 
Flanders, ſituated on the canal between 
- Ghent and Bruges, five miles weſt from 

Ghent, | ; 


-LOUGHBOROUGH, a market-town in 
_ | Leiceſterſhire, ſituated ten miles north of 


_ - Leiceſter, 0 
LOUIS, or Knights. of St. Louis, the 
name of a military order in France inſti- 


tuted by Louis XIV. in 1693. Their 


2; collars are of a flame · colour, and paſs 
„from left to right; the king is their 


grand maſter, There are in it eight great 
„ eroſſes, and twenty four cammanders ; . 


the number of knights is not limited. 


At the time of their inſtitution, the king | 


charged his revenue with a fund of three 


hundred thouſapd livres for the penhons | 


+-»:0f-the- commanders and knights. See 
1 the croſſes worn by * nights, repre- 
„ Nented in plate CLXII. fig. 5. | 
Louis, Lewis, Lovis d'or, or LEwISs- 
„ \DORE, a, french coin. See'Coin. 
LOCUISIANA, or NRW FRANCE coun- 
- try of notth America, bounded with the 
river and lake of. Illenois, on the north; 
2» North Carolina, on the eaſt, and the 
„ Eulph of Mexico on; the ſouth. 


LQU:TS, a town gf, Great Poland, in the 


12;Þalatinate of Rava,, fixty five miles ea(t 
u Gneſna. 2 
LOUREBRANDER, à town of hither 
Indie, at the mou 
in eaſt long. 67, north lat. 25“. 


LOVSE, pediculus. in zoology, See the ar- 
„ tifle PERICULUS | 


LOKTH,,a.county af Jreland, in the pro- 


Vvince of Leinſter, bounded by Monaghan 


and Armagh. on the north; by the Iriſh 
Channel, on the eaſt; by Eaſt Meath, 


don the ſouth; and by Cavan, on the weſt. 


Sour, a market - town of Lincolnſhire, 
2: twgnty-four milea,nggth=eni of Lincoln. 


LQUYAIN, a city ef the Auſtrian Ne- 
tna 4 3 


* 
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LOUvo, a. city of Siam, in the fat 


the proprietor uſually adds water tot 


of the river Indus, 


tick, and ſhort, and crooked aud & 


LOX 
_ therlands, in the province of Brily 
ſituated on the river Dyle, fiſteen 3 
north-eaſt of Bruſſels. | 
LOUVESTEIN, a fortreſs of the Un 
Provinces, ſituated in the province 
Holland, at the confluence of the f 
by Wo and Maes, fixteen miles et 
ort. 


Iadia, ſituated in eaſt long. 101, « 


lat. 15. 
LOW. BEI Ls, or LOW-BELLERs, i 
ſtatute- book, are perſons who go in 
night-time with 2 light and a bel, 
the ſight and noiſe whereof birds, fi 
on the ground, become ſtupified, a 
are covered with a net and taken, 
LOWERING, among diſtillers, : 
uſed to expreſs the debaſing the fre 
of any ſpirituous liquors, by mix 
water with it. The ſtandard and matt 
able price of theſe liquors is fixed i 
gard to a certain ſtrength in them al 
proof; this is that ſtrength which nu 
them when ſhook in a vial, or pay 
from on high into a glaſs, retain 2 f 
or crown of bubbles for ſome time, 
this ſtate, ſpirits conſiſt of about k 
pure or, totally inflammable ſpirit, 
half water; and if any foreign or by 
ſpirits are to be expoſed to ſale, and 
found to have that proof wanting, (a 
any body will buy it till it has h 
diſtilled again and brought. to | 
ſtrength; and if it is above that fire 


— — . << Mn» MW — —— TR” x ©. 2 


bring it down to that ſtandard, Se: 
article PROOF. 
There js another kind of lowerirg an 
the retailers of ſpirituous liquors to 
_ . vulgar, by reducing it under the la 
-,, aid-prpof : whoever has the art of 
this without deſtroying the bubble p 
which is eaſily done by means of 
addition that gives a greater tense 
the parts of the ſpirits, will dece! 
| thot judge by this proof alone. I! 
caſe, the beſt way to judge of [i980 
by the eye and tongue, and eſpecul 
the inſtrument called hydromete 
the article HY DROMETER. | 
LOXA, a city of Peru, 200 miles - 
Payta: weſt long. 77“, ſouth lat. 
LOxXIàA, in the linnzan ſyſtem of 200 
the name of a genus of birds of tec 
of the paſſeres; the diſtinguiſhung® 
raQers of which are, that the tonßt 
plain, equal and whole, the bez l 


both ways. 
A 


. ub. % LUX: 


of Valencia, thirty miles ſouth of the city 
of Valencia. P! 

LUCIA-1sLANDs, one of the Caribhee- 
iſlands in America, ſituated ſeventy miles 
north-weſt of Barbadoes, being twenty» 
two miles long, and eleven broad. 

St. Lucia, one of the Cape Verd iſlands 
jn Africa, lying in weſt long, 25, north 
lat. 16* 300. 

LUCID inTERvats, in lunatics, the timet 
wherein they appear to be in their ſenſes; 
See the article Lux ATi. 

LUCIDA, io aſtronomy, an appellation 

iven to ſeveral fixe dab on account of 
their ſuperior brightneſs ; as the lucida 


corolla whereof conſiſts. of four play 
patent, equal petals, of an obverſely cu. 
dated figure : the fruit is 2 quadragoni 
obtuſe capſule, ſurrounded with the cup 
and coronated with it at the extremiy; 
in conſiſts of four cells, and opens in for 
places at once: the ſeeds are numergy 


and ſmall. 
LUES, ameng phliyſicians; is, in gener, 


uſed for a diſeaſe of any kind; by; 
in a more particular ſenſe, is reſtrain 
to contagious and peſtilential diſeaſes; 
thus the lues gallica, or venerea, fignihn 


the venereal diſeaſe, See the 
Pox, St. ” 


ebronæ, a ſtar of the ſecond magnitude, LUFF, or Loor, in the ſea language, 


in the northern crown; the lucida hydre, 


the article LooF. 


or cor 7 and the lucida lyræ, a ſter LUG, a river of Wales, which paſſs } 
of the firſt magnitude, in that cotiſtella- 


tion. 


Monmouth, and falls into the Seven 
Chepſtow, 


LUCIGNANG, a town of Italy, in the LUGANO, a town of Italy, in the duc 


dutcby of Tuſcany, fituated in eaſt long. 
129 3 „ north lat, 43* 10. * 
LUCIGbE 
BrassE, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of 
pearch, with two large teeth on each fide. 


of Milan, fituated on the Jake Lugu 
twenty miles north-weſt of Como, 


RCA, the Pix E-PEAANcRH, of LUGGERSHAL, a borough-town, | 


miles north of Saliſbury, It ſends 
members to parliament. 


_ It grows 8 to two ſeet in length; IU GO, a city and biſhop's ſee of dpi 


„its head is large, and compreſſed; its 
breaſt flat; and the belly convex, "as is 


the back; and the fins are ſituated as re- LUKE, or goſpel 


preſented in plate CLXIII. fig. 1. 


LUCIUS, the P1&E, or Jack, in ichthy- 


ology, a ſpecies of eſox, with a depreffed 
—— A* the article ES Ox. | 
'The 2 grows to a conſiderable ſize, 
but uſually 18 found from fourteen inches 
to two ſeet in length: it is all over varie- 
gated with round yellowiſh ſpots. It is a 
well known and very voracious fiſh, See 

late CLXIII. fig. 2. 

7 For the method of fiſhing it, ſee the ar- 
ticles FISHING and HUXiNnG. | 
Lucivs MARiNUS, the name of two fiſhes, 

otherwiſe called hake and ſphyrzna, 
LUCON, a town of France, in the tetri- 
. tory of Poiftou, fituated fifteen miles 
north of Rochelle. 7 
LUCONIA, or Max LILA, the chief of the 
Philippine iſlands, ſiusted between 1150 
and 123 eaſt long. and between 129 and 
109 of north lat. | 
LUDLOW, a borough of Shropſhire, ſitu - 
ated on the river Corve, eighteen miles 
ſouth of Shrewſbury. Tt ſends two mem- 
ders to parliament. ; 
LUDUS HELMONTTHI, in natural hiſto- 
| 9 a name given to the ſeptariæ with 
parry partitions, See SETTAR IX. 
LUDWIGIA, in botany, a genus of the 
.. tetrandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 


_— 


fixty miles eaſt of Compoſtella: u 
long. ) 50, and north lat. 43* 5. 
of St. LUKE, a canou 
book of the New Teſtament. 

Some think it was properly St. Pau 
goſpel; and that when that apoſtle ſpat 
of his goſpel, he means what is cih 
St. Luke's. Irenzus ſays, that St. la 
"digeſted into writing what St. f 
preached to the gentiles ; and Gg 
Nazianten tells us, that St. Luke wil 
with the aſſiſtance of St, Paul. 

© St. Luke, ſays a modern writer 
« pure, copious, and flowing in his 
„ guage, and has a wonderful and 
* tertaining variety of ſelect ci 
4 ſtances in his narration of our f 
« our's divine actions. He acquain 
% with numerous paſſages of then 
« gelical hiſtory; not related by anja 
« evangeliſt; both in bis goſpel audi 


. ftolical as, he is accurate and n 


4 clear and flowing, with a natural | 
&« eaſy grace: his ftile is admirad)! 


_ ** commodated to the deſign of bis 


„ tory; it had a good deal of tt 
et blance. to that of his great waſte 
% Paul; and like him, he bad a lea 
% and liberal education. I bel 
had been very converſant with the 
te claſſics; for many of his words 

« expreſſions are exactly peralle 


« theirs.” Blackwall's Sacred 


LUM 
he chriſtian church, obſerved on the 28th 
ff October, 5 
LA, a town of ſwediſh Lapland, ſitu- 
ated at the mouth of the river of the 
ame name, on the weſt fide of the Both- 


ic gulph : eaſt longitude 2105, north la- 
itude 649 ;, . 


ener WS: 1LAPMARK, a province of Sweden, 
* ounded on the north by that of Torne; 
trait 


pn the eaſt, by the Bothnic gulph; on 
he ſouth, by Pithia-lapmark z and on the 
reſt, by Norway. 

IMBAGO, in medicine, denotes a pain 
bout the loins, as that preceding fevers, 
goes, and rheumatiſm, See the articles 
ever, Acuf, and RREEUMATISM, 
IMBARIS, a name given to the arteries 
nd veins which ſpread over the loins ; 
or an epithet to diſtinguiſh thoſe branches 
f the aorta which carry the blood to iffſÞ 
muſcles of the loins, to thoſe of the ab- 
lomen, and other of the circumjacent 
arts, and alſo to certain veins which 


he trunk of the vena cava. 

MBRICAL, a name given to four 
nſcles of the fingers, and to as many of 
ie toes. They are in each called the 
lexors of the firſt phalanx; thoſe of the 
| ger ariſe deep and tendinous, and are 
nlerted into the firſt phalanges on the 
ide next the thumb: thoſe of the toes 
ave their origin from the tendon of the 
nuſculus perforans, and from the inte- 
or part of the calcaneum: their termi- 
ation is at the firſt phalanx of the ſeve- 


il toes, a 
MBRICUS, the EARTH-WORM, in 


n writeh vology, See the article WORMS, 

> in bis k MME, in ornithology, a ſpecies of co- 
ful ande ndus, with palmated undivided feet. 
ect cin the article COLYMBUS. 

of our 97 his is a very beautiful bird, and is ex- 
acquzini 


emely common in ſome particular parts 
the north of Europe, though wholly 


| by 1 oon elſewhere: it is about equal to 
ſpel * | ur common wild-duck in fizez the head 
ate = | large, and rounded at the fides, but 
an 


mewhat depreſſed on the crown ; the 


d mirab) are large ſharp, and pierci d 
7 $ are piercing, an 

4 7 Par iris of a fine pale hazel ; the beak 

nl "2 about an inch and three quarters in 

N 


td, and towards the baſe pretty tbick, 


had a la d of a deep gloſl f | 
X | des y black ; as are alſo 

I wy i "legs which are very robuſt z the head 

t neck are grey; the back and win 
words lack 88 

pen Pare = — variegated with 

/ pots of whi | 

acred hare white. and the breaſt and 


1977 1 | 
Lors the evangeliff's day, a feſtival in LUMP-FISH, eyclopterus. See the article | 


ring back the blood from the loins into 


} 


I. UN 


CxcrorrERVUs. | 
LUNA, in aſtronomy, the moon. See the 
article Moon, 

Luna, among chemiſts, fignifies filver. 
See the article SILVER, h 
LUNAR, . ſomething belonging to the 

moon; thus we ſay lunar month, lunar 
ear, lunar dial, lunar eclipſe, &c. See 
oox, MonTH, YEAR, Ec. 
LUNARIA, HONESTY, in botany, a genus 
of the tetradynamia-6iliculoſa claſs of 
plants; the corolla whereof conſiſts of 
four cruciform, entire, obtuſe, large pe- 
tals of the length of the cup, and ending 
in ungues of the ſame length; the fruit 
| condla of an elliptic, plano-compreſſed, - 
erect, and very large pod, ſtanding upon 
a pedicle, terminated by a ſtyle, conſi{t- 
ing of two valves, and containing two 
cells 3 the ſeeds are few, kidney ſhaped, 
compreſſed, marginated, and placed in 
the middle of the pod. | | 
This plant is famous in ſome parts of the 
kingdom for its medicinal virtues, though 
it has not the fortune to be received in 
the ſhops. The people in the northern 
countries dry the whole plant in the oven, 
and give as much as will lie on a ſhilling 
or a doſe, twice a day, in hzmorchages 
of all kinds, particularly in the too abun- 
dant flowing of the menſes, and this with 
great ſucceſs, The Welfli, among whom 
it is not uncommon, Dr, Needham in- 
forms us, make an ointment of it, which 
they uſe externally; and pretend it cures 
dyſenteries. _ > | 
LUNATIC, a perſon affected with lunacy, 
the cure of which is to be attempted by 
evacuations of all kinds; as bleeding; 
vomiting, cathartics, &c, See MADNESS, 
A lunatic is defined by our lawyers to be 
A perſon who is ſometimes of a ſound 
mind, and at other times not ſo; in 
which laſt caſe, he is ſaid to be an compos 
mentis. A lunatic, while in this ſtate, 
is not chargeable with any criminal a&, 
except an attempt upon the perſon of the 
king; and, therefore, where a perſon in- 
cites a lunatic to commit a criminal ac- 
tion, he is, in the eye of the law, a prin- 
cipal offender, and is puniſhed in the 
ſame manner as if he committed it him- 
ſelf. But thoꝰ a lunatic is not puniſhable, 
yet to prevent miſchief, he may be con- 
fined in priſon till he has recovered his 
ſenſes. Lunatics or madmen, that war - 
der about, may be apprehended by a jul- 
tice's warrant, lacked up, and chained, if 
neceſſary ; or ſent to their legal ſettle- 
p ment, 
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LUN 


charge their eſtates for their maintenance. 
Commiſſions of Junacy are iſſued out of 
chancery, impowering the commiſſionc rs 


to examine whether a perſon be a luna- 


tic, and alſo to make inqueſt of his lands, 
Sc. But in ſuch caſe, tho' lands are 
ſeized by the king upon a commiſſion of 
Junacy and he grants the cuſtody of the 
lunatic, fine computo reddendo, that is, 
without an account to be rendered ; yet if 
the lunatic becomes afterwards of a ſound 
memory, he may have an ation of ac- 
count for the profits, It is ordained, that 
the king Alf provide that the lands of a 
Junatic be ſafely kept, that he and his fa- 
mily be maintained out of the profits, 


- and the reſidue delivered to him when he 


comes to his right mind, the king takin 
nothing to himſelf: any deed or — 
made by a lunatic, may be ſet afide by 
his next heir, but not by himſelf; yet 
where a lunatic has purchaſed, if he re- 
cover his memory, he may agree to it, 


aſter which his heirs cannot diſagree to it. 
LUND, or LUNDEN, a city of Sweden, in 
the province of Gothland, 

| the territory ef Schonen, ſituated thirty 


the capital of 


miles eaſt of Copenhagen. 


LUNDEN, a town of Germany, in the cir- 
cle of Lower Saxony, and dutchy of Hol- 


{tein : eaſt Jong. 8 45, north lat. 54 45%. 


LUNDY, a little iſland in the mouth of the 
- Briſtol-channel; weft long. 4* 507, north 


lat. 51? 27. 


LUNENBURG, the capital of the dutchy 


of the ſame name, thirty · miles ſouth. eaſt 
of Hamburg: eaſt long. 10? 200, north 
lat. 53935. 


LUNGS, a part cf the human body, which 


is the cauſe or inſtrument of reſpiration. 
The lungs are the largeſt viſcus of the 
thorax: they are ſituated in the two ſides 
of it, with the heart as it were between 
them; and are connected by means of 
the mediaſtinum, with the ſternum and 
vertebræ; with the heart, by means of 
the pulmonary veſſels, and immediately 


-» with the aſpera arteria, The colour of 


the longs, in infants, is a fine florid red; 
in adults, it is darker; and in old peo- 


ple, livid, or variegated with black and 


winte. When inflated, they have ſome 
reſemblance to the hoof of an ox; and 


are convex on the upper fide, and concave | 


underneath. They are divided into two 


large lobes, the right and left; the left, 


which is the ſmaller, is divided again into 
two; and the right, which is larger, into 


* 
1 
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ment, and two juſtices of peace may 


-L'U-P 


three ſmaller ones. The membrane vis 


which the lungs are furrounded, is cond. 
nuous with the pleura, The ſubſtang 
of the lungs is ſpongeous, or veſiculoy, 
and they ſeem, indeed, entirely compoſe 
of a number of ſmall veſicles of a fey 
texture, and of a variety of veſſels, 

The veſſels of the lungs are the bronchi, 
the bronchial artery and vein, the pulny. 
nary artery and vein, the nerves, and th 
lymphatics. See BRONCHI14, @:, 

The uſes of the lungs are, 1. To pe. 


the blood 1s attenuated in the plexus o 
the arteries called the rete vaſculoſun, 


2. To be aſſiſtant to the voice in ſpak 


{ 
| 
] 
! 
c 
C 
U 
form the office of reſpiration, by whit 
U 
tl 
ing, and to the ſenſe of ſmelling, Thy r 


are alſo emunRories of the blood, and n 


of many other important ſervices. © 


To give a more diſtinct idea of the fon a 


of the lungs and their ſituation, with 


L 


LUNISOLAR YEAR, in chronology, 


LUNULA, in geometry, a plane figort 
| a creſcent, or half-moon, for the 6 


L 


Arcadia, and received by king Fw 


ſpect to the parts to which they are ui 
ed, we have given a plate of then, i 
which they are repreſented in two diff 
ent views, ſee plate CLXIV. fy, 4 
where, inn? x, A is the larynx; B, & 
aſpera arteria, or wind- pipe; CC, th 
lungs; D, the thymus; EE, two bm 
ches of nerves paſſing to, FFF, thed 
hragm. In no 2. A is alſo the lar 
B, the aſpera arteria; CC CCC, 
lobes of the lungs; D, the heart incl 
in the pericardium ; E, the vena @ 
ſuperior; F, the ſubclavian and carl 
arteries. * 
For the diſeaſes in the lungs, ſee thet 
ticles As THM, CONSUMPTION, 
RIPNEUMONY, c. 
UNG-WORT, fulmonaria, in botany. & 
the article PULMONARIA, 


ſpace of 532 commen years found 
multiplying the cycle of the ſun l 
of the moon, See CYCLE and Yb 


drature of which, ſee QuADRAT UI 
UPERCALTA, a fettival of the af 
Romans in honour of the god Pan, ® 
ſerved on the x5th of February, ® 
called from luperci, the prieſts of thath 
hulous diety, This feſtival was m 
tuted by Evander, who being driven 


introduced the worſhip of Pan in 10 
but the ceremonies and magnificen® 
this feaſt were encreaſed by Row 
At this feſtival the Juperc! 15" * 
about the city, ſtriking thoſe ii) 


3 
L US 
with thongs cut out of the ſkins of goats: 
the women fooliſhly imagined that their 


receiving the ſacred ſtroke helped concep- 
tion, and rendered their delivery more 


ne with 
s conti 


** eaſy. Cicero, after ſpeaking with con- 

zmpoſ tempt of the Juperci, in his ſecond Phi- 

a fel lippic, ridicules Anthony for running 
about as a Jupercus. Nevertheleſs we 


Is, 
ronchn, 
> pulmo- 
and the 
Tc, 
To pe. 
y which 
lexus « 
culoſun, 
in ſpeak 
Thy 


birth, were not aſhamed to act fb. ri- 
diculous a part in the ſight of all the 
citizens. | | 
UPIA, in ſurgery, a kind of eneyſted 
tumour, called alſo talpa and teſtudo. 
See Encyfled TUMOURS, | 
UPINE, lupinus, in botany, a genus of 


the corolla whereof is papilionaceous z 
the vexillum is cordated, roundiſh, and 


, andan a | 
4 emarginated: the alæ are oval, and al- 
the for moſt of the ſame length with the vex- 
with o e ihum; the carina is divided into two 
renal ſegments at the baſe : the fruit is a large, 
them, 1 oblong, coriaceous, compreſſed, acumi- 
wo dife- "21-4 pod, containing only one cell: the 
. fig, 1 ſeeds are numerous, roundiſh, and com- 


preſſed, See plate CLXIII. fig. 5. 
PULUS, che nor 
be article Hop. 


IX; B, 
CC. 
two bru 
F, the d 
he laryntj 
CCC, . 
art incal 
vena en 
and card 


article WOLF, 8 
pus, in ornithology, the 


« 


[PUS MARINUS, the $S&A-WOLF) in ich- 


ſee then preſſed body, and fix or more oſſicles in 


TION, 


rom the head to the tail. It is à very 
ngular fiſt, growing to four or five feet 


lo bag. Sce plate CLXIII. fig. 3. 
N his fiſh is called anarrhichas, by the ge- 
1 b frality of authors. | | 
ind Yak Fus, in aſtronomy, a ſouthern conſtella- 
ne figure 7 conliſting of nineteen, or, according 
for the « . nad, of twenty-four ſtars. . 
JRATURE 8 * falconry, a device of leather, in 
f the al 8 m of a bird, with two wings ſluck 
od Pan, feathers, and baited with, a piece 
-warys 2d * wherewith to reclaim or call 
lis of that 0 a hawk, when at a conſiderable 
al was i ance, See the article FALCONRY, 


g drive nien : 08 
king Fault 8 1.5 France, thirty-five miles north - 
Pan in lu * Beſangon, 


ifteebet! 
by. Rom ; J, bounded by. Brandenburg, on the 
© jan 0 RY by Sileſia, on the eaſt; by Bo- 
fe they a, on the ſouth; and by the dutchy 


[1979 ] 


find that magiſtrates and perſons of noble 


the diadeIphia-decandria claſs of plants, 


„in botany, Sc. See 
PUS, the WOLF, in zoology, See the 


ſame with the 
onedula, or jackdaw. See IAK DAW. 


byology, conſtitutes a diſtin genus of 
nalacopterygious fiſhes,, with a com- 


he membrane of the gills. On the back | 
dere is only one fin, which extends almoſt | 


E, in geography, a town of Cham- 


DATIA, a marquiſate of Upper Sax - 


30S -. 
of Saxony, on the weſt : it is ſubjeR to . 
the king of, Poland. _ -— | 
LUSCINIA, the NiGHTINGALE, in orni- 
thology. See NIGHTINGALE, | 
LUSIGNAN, a town of France, fifteen 
miles ſouth-weſt of Poitiers, ſituated 
under the meridian of London. 
LUST, in the ſea- language. When a ſhip 
heels more one way than another, ſhe is 
ſaid to have a luſt that way. 
LUSTRATION, in antiquity, facrifices 
or ceremonies by. which the antients pu- 
rified their cities, fields, armies, or peo- 
ples defiled by any crime or impurity. 
ome of theſe luſtrations were public, 
others private, There were three ſpecies 
or manners of performing luſtration, wiz. 
by fire and ſulphur, by water, and by 
air, which laſt was done by fanning and 
agitating the air round the thing to be 
purified. Some of theſe luſtrations were 
neceſſary, that is, could not be diſpenſed 
witb, as luſtrations of houſes in time of 
a plague, or upon the death of any perſon: 
others again were, done out of choice, 
and at pleaſure. The public Juſtrations . 
at Rome were celebrated every fifth year, 
in which they led a vidtim thrice round 
the place to be purifed, and in the mean 
time burnt a great quantity of perfumes, 
Their country luſtrations, which the 
called ambarvalia, were celebrated be- 
fore they began to reap their corn: in 
thoſe of the armies, which they called 
armiluſtria, ſome choſen ſoldiers, crowu- 
ed with laurel, led the vidims, which 
were a cow, a ſheep, and s bull, thrice 
round the army ranged in battle- array in 
the field of Mars, to which deity the 
victims were afterwards ſacrificed, after 
pouring out many imprecations on the 
enemies of the Romans. The luſtrations 
of their flocks were performed in this 
manner: the ſhepherd ſprinkled them 
with pure water, and thrice ſurrounded 
his ſheepfold with a compoſition of ſavin, 
laure!, and brimſtone ſet on fire, and 
- afterwards ſacrificed to the goddeſs Pales 
an offering of milk boiled, wine, a cake 
and miller. As for private houies, they 
were luſtrated with water, a fumigation 
of laure}, juniper, olive-tree, ſavin, and 
ſuch like; and the victim commonly was 
a pig. Luſtrations made for particular 
perſons were commonly called expiations, 
and the victims piacula, There were 
alſo a kind of luſtration uſed for infapts, 
by which they were purified, girls tbe 


third, and boys the ninth day after their 


was performed 


buth, which ceremony 
g e with 


4. 


. 


, LVL 1 4660 LUr 
with pure water and ſpitile. See tlie ar- peras, roman alum, ox's marrow, an 
ticle AMBARVALIAL” * - otheringredients, © 47 


In their luſtratory ſacrifices the Atheni- LUSTRUM, in roman 8 y. a gene. 
ans ſacrificed two men, one for the men ral muſter and review of all the citizen 


of their city, and the other for the wo- and their „ Which was 
men. Divers of theſe exyiations were dy the cen 
auſtere: ſome faſted; others abſtained from 
all ſenſual pleaſures, and ſome, as the 
ieſts of Cybele, caſtrated themſelves. 
he poſtures of the penitents were dif- 
ferent, according to the different ſacri- 
fices, The prieſts changed their habits _ 
according to the ceremony to be per- for we ſind the fifth luſtrum celebrated it 
formed; white; purple, and black, were Rome omly in the 574th year of that cit, 
- the moſt" uſual'colours, They eaft into LUSUC, or Lucko, à city and- biſhop 
the river, or at leaſt out of the city, the fee'of Poland: eaſt long; 25, and north 
animals or other things that had ſerved lat. gr? 7. N 
for a luſtration or ſacrifice of stonement, LUTE, or Lurinc, among chemiſts, 1 
and thought themſelves threatned' with — mixed, tenacious, ductile ſubſtance, which 
ſome great misfortune” when by chance grows ſolid by drying, and being ap 
they trod upon them. Part of theſe ce- plied to the juncture of veſſels, ſtops then 
 Femonies were aboliſhed by the emperor up fo as to prevent the air from getting 
Conſtantine, and his ſucceſſors ; the reſt eſther in or out. 
- © fublifted till the gothic kings were maſters When the ſubje& is merely aqueor!, 
of Rome, under whom they expired, ex- linſeed*meal ground to fine-powder, and 
'  cepting what the popes thought proper well mixt or worked up into a ſtiff paſt 
do adopt and bring into the church. with the white of an egg, makes a pro- 
For the luftration, or rather expiation, of per luting for the — for being ap- 


performed 
every fifth year, who af. 
terward made a ſolemm luſtration. See 
the article LusrRAT Twen 
This cuſtom was firſt inſtituted by Ser. 
vius Tullius, about 180 years after the 
foundation of Nome. In eourſe of tine 
the luſtra were not celebrated ſo often, 


- 
* , o 
* 


the antient Jews, ſee ExplaTriow. 


LUSTRE, tbe gloſs or brightneſs appear- 
| —— any thing, particularly on manu- 
factures of filk; wool, or fluff, 


or manner of giving that gloſs.” - 


The luſtre of ſilks is given them by'waſh- - 


ing in ſoap, then clear water, and di 


| pg in alum water cold. To give 
ſtu 


a beautiful luſtre, for every eight 
pounds of Ruff allow a quarter of a pound 
of linſeed; boil it half an hour, and then 
ſtrain it through a cloth, and lex it ſtand 
till it is turned almoſt to a jelly; after- 


wards put an ounce and a half of gum to 
diſſolve twenty-four hours; then mix 
the liquor, and put the cloth into this 
mixture; take it-out, dry it in the hade, 
If once doing is not ſuffi- 
cient, repeat the operation. Cutriers 


and preſs it. 


give a luſtre to black leather firſt with 
juice of bax-berries, then with gym-ara- 
bie, ale, vinegar, and Flanders-glue, boil- 
ed together. For coloured Jeather, they 
uſe the white of an egg beaten in water. 
Moroceoes have their luſtre from juice of 
bar-berries and Jemon or orange. For 
hats, the luſtie is frequently given with 
common water, ſometimes a little black 
dye is added: the ſame lufire ſerves for. 
furs, except that for very black furs they 
ſometimes prepare 4. He of galls, cop- 


It is 
likewiſe uſed to denote the compoſition 


therefore, a bladder 


in ſeveral parcels of water till it is 1 


- ſtrong 


pliedto the junAures of diſtilling veſſels, i 
grows hard with heat; and if it happens i 
crack, it is eaſily repaired by the applica 
tion of freſh paſte, which ſoon grows ſolid 
as before, But a paſte made of the ſame 
meal,” well worked up with cold water, 
very well anſwers the'end in the diſtila- 
tion of all fermented inflammable ſpinty 
and all volatile alkaline ſalts; but thi 
paſte will not anſwer in the diſti]lation 
of mild acids or acętous ſpirits, becaul 
it ſoftens and diſſolves therewith, ſo at l 
let the fumes eſcape: in theſe caſs, 
heeped in water 1 t 
ins to grow flimy, makes an excellent 
>. ma by being . and preſſed vs 
upon the junctures of the diſtilling veſſels 
A luting that/acquires a ſteny hard 
is neceſſary inthe diſtillation of the fo 
file acids, as thoſe of vitrio!, ſea-falt, &. 
which kind of luting is called the phie 
ſophical luting, and may be prep? 
from the calx of copperas and quick- = 
by boiling the caput mortuum of vii 


thoroughly waſhed from its ſaline pan, 
then drying the powder, and preleris 
it in a Loſs veſſel. This powder i n 
be rubbed with an equal quant! 
ujck-lime, — „ into 4 
paſte with the whites of eggs f 
thin; and this luting is immediate 
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be applied to the junAures of the veſſels, 
after their firſt being heated a little, 

ure, is alſo a muſical inſtrument with 
ſtrings. | on | 
The lute conſiſts of four parts, viz; the 
table, the body or belly, which has nine 
or ten ſides; the neck, which has nine 
or ten ſtops or diviſions, marked with 
firings; and the head, or croſs, where 
the Frew for raiſing and lowering the 
ſtrings to a proper pitch of tone are fixed. 
In the middle of the table there is a roſe 
or paſſage for the ſound ; there 1s alſo a 


bridge that the ſtrings are faſtened to, 


and a piece of ivory between the head 
and the neck to which the other extre- 


ing, the ſtrings are ſtruck with the right 
preſſed. The lutes of Bologna are efteem- 


for producing a ſweet ſound. 
UTHERANS, the chriſtians who follow 


the principal reformers of the church in 
the ſixteenth century, | 
This ſe& took its riſe from the diſtaſte 
taken at the indulgences which were 
granted in 1517, by pope Leo X. to thoſe 
who contributed towards finiſhing St. 
Peter's church at Rome, John Stuptiz, 
vicar-general of the auguſtines in Ger- 
many, was the firſt who took octaſion to 
declare againſt theſe 228 for which 
purpoſe he made uſe of Martin Luther, 
the moſt learned of all the auguſtines. 
uther was a native of Eiſleben, in the 
county of Mansfield in Saxony, and 
taught divinity at the univerſity of Wir- 
temberg ; he mounted the pulpit, and de- 


jndulgences, and even fixed ninety- five 
prepolitions upon the church doors of 
Virdemberg, in order to their being con- 
idered and examined in a public confe- 
rence: againſt theſe John oy 

mnican, publiſhed a hundred and fix 
politions at Francfort upon the Oder; 
and by virtue of his office of inquiſitor, 
ordered thoſe of Luther to be burnt : 
— his adherents, to revenge the af. 
dont, publicly burnt at Wirtemberg 
thoſe of Tetzel. Thus war was declared 
*ween the dominicans and auguſtines, 
and ſoon after between the roman catho- 
e and the lutheran party, In 1520, 
enter ſent his book De Libertate Chriſ- 
mM, to the pope z in which he grounds 


— upon faith alone, without 


mities of the ſtrings are fitted. In play; 
hand, and with the left the ſtops are 
ed the beſt on account of the wood, which 


is faid to have an uncommon diſpoſition ' 


the opinions of Martin Luther, one of. 


claimed vehemently againſt the abuſe of - 


etzel, a do- 
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the aſſiſtance of good works; and aſſerts; 
- that chriſtian liberty reſcues us from the 
bondage of human traditions, and par- 
ticularly the ſlavery of papal impoſitionsz 
and afterwards, in a remonſtrance writ- 
ten in high Dutch, he proceeded to deny 
the authority of the church of Rome. 
He was the ſame year excommunicated 
by the pope; upon which Luther caufing 
a large fire to be made without the walls 
of Wirtemberg, threw the pope's bull 
into it with his own hands, together with 
the decretals, extravagants, and clemen- 
tines; and this example was followed. 
by his diſciples im other towns, The 
next year the emperor Charles V. ordered 
his books to be burnt, and put him under 
the ban of the empire as a heretic and 
ſchiſmatic ; and about this time King 
Henry VIII. of England wrote againſt 
him in defence of the ſeven ſacraments, 
to which Luther wrote a reply. | 
The eleRor of Saxony, who had for ſome 
time kept him concealed in his caſtle of 
Weſberg, now gave him leave to reform 
the churches of Wirtemberg as he thought 
fit; when this reformer propoſed that the 
biſhops, abbots, and monks ſhould be ex- 
pelled; that all the lands and revenues 
of the biſhoprics, abbies, and monaſte- 
ries, ſhould eſcheat to the reſpective prin- 
ces; and that all the convents of mendi- 
cant friars ſhould be turned into public 
ſchools and hofpitals: this year, Luther 
had the fatisfaQion to ſee a league con- 
tracted between Guſtavus king of Swe- 
den, and Frederick king of Denmark, 
who both agreed to eſtabliſh lutheraniſm 
in their dominions: and now Luther's 
perſuaſion, which from the Upper Saxony 
had ſpread into the northern provinces, 
began to be perfectly ſettled in the dut- 
chies of Lunenburg, Brunſwick, Meck- 
lenburgh and Pomerania, and in the 
- archbiſhoprics of Magdeburg and Bre- 
men; in the towns of Hamburgh, Wiſe 
mar, Roftock, and along the Baltic as 
far as Livonia and Pruſſia. Luther main+ 
tained the doctrine of conſubſtantiation; 
and at a general diet at Ratiſbon for re- 
conciling both parties, the divines could 
agree to no more than five or fix articles 
concerning juſtification, free- will, origi- 
nal ſin, baptiſm, good works, and epiſ- 
copacy. Yes . 
LUTHERN, in architecture, a kind of 
window over the coiniche, in the roof of 
a building; ſtanding perpendicularly 
over the naked of a wall, and fervivg to 
illuminate the upper tory, 


12 U Latherns 


Lotherns are of various forms, as ſquare, 
' . ſemi-circular, round, called bulls-eyes, 

flat arches, &c. 

LUTON, a market- town, fourteen miles 
ſouth of Bedford. 


the article OTTER, 

LUTTERWORTH, a market« town, 
twelve miles ſouth of Leiceſter. 

 LUTUM, among chemiſts, denotes a lute ; 


See LUTE and HERMETICAL. 
ſeventeen miles north of Straſburg. 


Germany, eight miles welt of Leipſic. 
LUXATION, Iaxatio, in ſurgery, is when 
any bone is moved out of its place, or ar- 
ticulation, ſo as to impede or deſtroy its 
proper motion or office: hence, it ap- 
pears, that luxations are peculiar to ſuch 
bones as have moveable joints; but, in a 
common way of ſpeaking, people term 


are diſplaced, or when epiphyſes are ſe- 
parated from their bones in infants. 
"Thoſe, therefore, who deſire to be fully 


ations, ſhould have a: clear idea and re- 


diſſections. See the article AN ATOM. 
Luxations are generally diſtinguiſned into 
perfect and imperfeR: theſe laſt are when 


ſo as that they cannot perform their office; 
whereas, in perfect luxations, the bones 
are wholly ſeparated or diſplaced from 
their articulation with each other. 

As to the method of treating luxations, 
it is much the ſame with that uſed in 
fractures: for in both caſes, the whole 


the bone to its place, fiiſt by extenſion, 


placed, in their natural poſition. 3. To 


ulually attending them. 


ought to regulate the alliftant's extenſion, 
by ordering it to be flrong enough, and 
in a right direction; and, in the mean 
time, be is to compreſs the articulation 
gert'y with his hands and fingers, till 
he find the eiapled bone recover its right 
place; which is known to have been 
effected, if it be heard to {nap ia the re- 
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reduction muſt be put off till the frafur 
LUTRA, the OTTER, in zoology, See 


and lutum ſapientiæ, the hermetical ſeal, 
LUTZEILSTEIN, a town of Germany, 
LUTZEN, a town of Upper Saxony, in 


it a luxation, when the bones of the noſe 


verſed in the knowledge and cure of lux- . hemorrhages, Sc. they muſt be treatt 


membrance of the form of each articu- . 
lation, with its ligaments and muſcles ; _ 
which can only be obtained by a frequent 
and diligent inſpection of anatomical 


the bones are only diſlocated in part, yet 


"cated with ſuch violence as to break! 


deſign of the ſurgeon is, 1. To reſtore | 


and then by reduction with his hands, 
2. To preſerve and retain what is ſo re- 


3 prevent and cure the ſeveral ſymptoms 
To replace a luxated bone, the ſurgeon | 
LUXATION of the ancle. Sce the alte 


LUXEMBURG, the capital of the duta 


duction, or by the limb's being able 1 
erforin its office. In caſes where the 
ſuxation is attended with a fracture, thy 


be well joined by a firm callus, 
When the bones are properly reduced, 
they muſt be retained in their places h 
proper bandages and reſt; and whe 
theſe happen in the lower extremitis, 
the patient ſhould reſt a few days in hi 
bed; moving the limb gently as ſoon u 
he finds it capable, and afterwards he 
may riſe and walk cautiouſly, 
On the other hand, when the luxation 
inveterate, and the ligaments have bee 
much ſtretched by violent aud long cos. 
tinued diftention, it is highly neceſſan 
to make uſe of ſome bandage aſter n. 
duction; and in the mean time, to bathe 
the part well with ſpirit of wine, hun 
gary-water, or ſome other warm an 
ſtrengthening medicine, by which mean 
the ligaments uſually become very fi 
and ſtrong. 
As tothe ſymptoms which happen befon 
or after the reduction of a luxation, (ud 
as inflammations, tumours, convullior 


in the manner directed under theſe u 
ticles. If a flight fever ſhould attend 
bleeding, a thin diet, and cooling med 
cines are to be uſed. If an abceſs {ul 
be formed, it ſhould be opened as fh 
as ripe, left the articulation and bones 
corroded, which often make amputate 
of the limb neceſſary. If a Juxation! 
attended with a fracture, it ſhould ber 
duced firſt, and the fracture ſet ft 
wards: and, laſtly, if the bones be dill 


deſtroy the ligaments, tendons, and 
jacent ſkin, the only method left 
ſpeedily to amputate the limb, See 
article AMPUTATION, 
Luxations of the jaw, clavicle, arm, 
hand, are more readily reduced ona | 
ſtool; ſuch as bappen in the vertebiz( 
thighs, on a table; ſuch as happen int 
legs or feet, on a bed; and, laſtly, , 
which happen on the ſhoviders or * 
biz of the neck, are moſt commodiv 
reduced on the floor. See Jaw, Fl 
MERUS, THIGH, VERTEBRA, . 


ANCLE LUXATED. 


of the ſame name, ſituated an * 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Bruſſels, »$ b 
but ſtrong fortieſs: eaſt long. 6 5) 
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UZZARA, a town of Italy, twelve miles 
ſouth of Mantua. 

YBIA, a name antiently given to all the 
coaſt of Barbary, eſpecially that part ly- 
ing weſtward of Egypt. - 


melancholy, wherein the patients ima- 
gine themſelves wolves; and accordingly 
ſhun company, and go into woods and 
lonely places, howling like wolves, See 
the article MELANCHOLY, 
YCAONIA; an antient province of leſſer 
Aſa, whereof Cogni is now the capital. 
YCEUM, in grecian . an aca- 
demy ſituated” upon the banks of the 
Iliſſus at Athens, It was compoſed of 
porticos and walks, whete Ariſtotle 
taught philoſophy; walking there con- 
ſtantly every day till the hour of anoint- 
ing, whence he and his followers were 
called peripatetics. See the article Pt - 
RIPATETIC PHILOSOPHY, 


wich. a 
YCHNIS, CATCH-FLY, or CuckoW- 


flower of which conſiſts of five petals ; 
the ungues of which equal the cup in 
length, and their limb is plain; the nec- 
tarum is compoſed of two denticles, 
placed in the neck of each petal : the 
fruit is a capſyle, approaching to an oval 
hpure, covered, and containing only one 
cell, with numerous roundiſh ſeeds, - See 
plate CLXIII. fig. 4. | f 

YCIUM, AVIGNON-THORN, in botany, 
a genus of the pentandria- monogynia 
clas of plants, the corolla of which is a 
fingle funnel-like petal, with a cylin- 
draceous tube, and the limb divided in- 
to five ſegments: the fruit is a roundiſh 
bilocular berry, containing a great ma- 
ly kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, ers. 


petrified teeth of the lopus· piſcis, or wolf- 
lh, frequently found foffile. They are 
ot Gifterent ſhapes, but the moſt common 
kind riſe into a {emiorbicular form, and 
are ho!]ow within, ſome what reſembling 
Xorn.cup : this hollow is found ſome- 
e genbiy, and ſometimes filled with 

* Watum in which it is immerſed. 


any of them have an outer- circle, of a 


lfferent colour from the reſt. 
cor ER pos, rurr BALL, in botany, 
k he of funguſes, of a fleſhy ſubſta hee 
1 other muſhrooms, - and roundiſh 
1 They are ſometimes ſeſſile, and 
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YCANTHROPY, in medicine, a deep 


YCHAM, or LITCHAM, a market-town l 
of Norfolk, eightren miles weſt of Nor- 


FLOWER, in botany, a genus of the de- 
eandria-pentagynia claſs of plants, the 


” i 
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ſometimes ſtand on a thick pedicle : they 
produce ſeparate male and female flow- 
ers, contained in the cellular fungous 
ſubſtance z which remains a long time 
- confuſed, and the fructifications not form- 
ed; and when they are formed, and the 
cells diftin&, it is but a very ſhort time 
before the very matter of the cells breaks 
to powder; and the ſeeds fall out of the 
© cavities of the placentzz and the whole 
matter, powder, ſeeds, and filaments of 
the placentæ, are diſcharged altogether 
in form of a fine duſt, x 
Of this genus there are a great many ſpe- 
cies, the moſt remarkable of which is the 
ſtarry lycoperdon, or puff. ball, with mul- 
tifid rays, and a ſtellated oſculum. See 
plate CLXIV. fig. 3. no 1. to which we 
may add the pediculated lycoperdon, 
with a hairy lacerated volva, ibid. nd 2. 
LYCOPODIUM, worr's cLAwW- Moss, 
in botany, a genus of moſſes conſiſting of 
branches, furniſhed with leaves, and pro- 
ducing ſpikes formed of ſquamæ, of a 
different figure from the leaves ; at the 
baſes of which are placed capſules, of a 
kidney-like ſhape, which have no cup or 
vagina ; and, when ripe, open longitu- 
dmally into two parts, and diſcharge a 
great quantity of fine powder, 
The lycopodiums have all one general 
appearance, by which they may be diſ- 
tinguiſhed to belong to the ſame family 
only in ſome, the Pied avs continuous 
to the reſt of the ſtalk, and in others, 
they are ſupported on peculiar pedicles. 
See plate CLXIV. fig. 4. n* 1 and 8. 
LVYCOPSIS, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogynia claſs of plants, 
comprehending the echioides and bug. 
loſſoides of Rivinus, and the bugloſſum 
of Moriſon; its corolla confilts of a 
ſingle petal, with a cylindraceous tube, 
and a ſemiquinquifid limb: the calyx 


4 


- - _ © anſwers to the purpoſe cf a pericarpium, 
YCODONTES,-in natural hiſtory, the 


containing four oblong ſeeds, It is near- 
ly allied to echium, or viper's buglols, 
See the article ECH1UM, 1 
LYCOPUS, WATER HOREHOUND, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the diandria- monogynia 
cal. of plants, the flower of which con- 
ſiſts of a ſingle petal, wih a cylindra- 
ceous tube, and a quad rifid limb : there 
is no fruit; the ſeeds, which are four 
and roundiſh, being lodged in the cup. 
LYDIA, an antient province of leſſer Aſia, 
in which was-the city of Philadelphia; 
LYGEUM, in botany, a genus of the tri- 
andria- mon e the ca- 
Iyx of which is à ſingle loafed, convolute, 
11 U. 2 | V 
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two in number, equal, and placed on the 
. : the fruit is an oblong very 
airy nut, containing two cells, in which 
is a ſingle, oblong, linear ſeed, convex 
on one ſide, and plane on the other, 
LYING 1n-WOMEN, in midwifery, thoſe 
lately delivered of a child. See the ar- 
. ticles DELIVERY, LOCHIA, Sc. 
After · pains are the moſt common com- 
plaint to which lying- in- vomen are ſub- 
je ; and as theſe are uſeful, ſerving to 
promote the lochia, and the diſcharge of 


, Clotted blood, nothing more is neceſſary 


than to keep the woman warm, by ap- 
plying a warm cloth to the belly, Ex- 
ceſſive after-pains are greatly mitigated 
by carminative, aromatic, and nervous 
medicines ; and in caſe the woman is coſ- 
tive, an emollient clyſter is proper. 
In difficult labours, the vagina and ex- 
ternal parts are ſubject to oontuſions, in- 
flammations, and dilacerations. In caſe 
of contuſion, La Motte recommends em- 
brocations with warm wine, with a little 
chervil in it; and as to lacerations of the 

- perinzum or vagina, the ſame author 
adviſes a reunion by the ſuture, whilſt 

the wound is recent, Contuſions, in- 
flammations, and even mortifications, are 
often cauſed by a midwife's too rudely 

handling the parts; in which caſes, 
bleeding, ſcarification, and embrocation 
become neceſſary, In lighter excoria- 
tions, it will be ſufficient to bathe the 

parts with warm milk, barley-water, a 
decoction of liquorice and chervil ; and 
afterwards, to embrocate with wine and 

chervil. 
In caſe of a bilious diarrhcea, which of- 
ten proves a very terrible ſymptom, it is 
uſual to give abſorbent powders, and af- 
terwards the bitter extracts, with ſmall 
doſes cf rhubarb. Aſtringents and an 
improper uſe of opium are very dan- 
gerous, Flatulencies are cured by 
carminatives, aromatics, and abſorbent 
powders, 

LYME, a borough and port«town of Dor- 

-  ſetſhire, eaſt long. 39 5, and north lat. 
g0? 44“. | 
It ſends two members to parliament. 

LY MPH, lympha, a fine fluid, ſeparated in 
the body from the maſs of blood, and 
contained in peculiar veſſels, 

Dr. Keil ſays, that the lymph being che- 
mically examined, will be found to con- 
tain a great deal of volatile, but no fix- 
ed ſalt, (ome phlegm, ſome ſulphur, and 
2 jictie earth, The ule of the lymph, 
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oral, acuminated ſpatha : the corollæ are 


. diſcharges itſelf ; that which comes fron 


LYM 


he obſerves, may be gathered from ty 
conſideration of the parts into which it 


the head, neck, and arms, is thrown ins 
the jugular-and ſubclavian veins; al 
the lymphatics which the parts in the thin 
cavity of the thorax ſend out, empy pha 
themſelves into the thoracic du& ; a leſs. 
the lymph from all the reſt of the bot, valy 
flows to the receptacle of the chyle; f 
that there can be no doubt but its chief yenc 
uſe is to dilute and perfect the chyl part 
before it mixes with the blood. Newthe the 
whole lymph which is ſeparated from th thei 
blood, being requiſite for this uſe, it i the 
plain there could be no glands in the ab. the 
domen, appropriated for the ſeparation d 
the whole lymph, but what muſt hae 
had a very great ſhare of the blood which 


ine 
paſſes through the aorta, in order to {6 YM 
parate ſo great a racy of lymph; but anat 
the liver and kidneys requiring 3lſo4 YNN 
great quantity of blood, and which coil ſitua 
not be avoided, nature choſe to ſeparat on a 
the lymph from the blood which goes mile 
all the parts of the body, rather than 25 It ſe 
point particular glands for it in the aber YNX 
men, which would have been more of U 
hand, but would have robbed the ode a br 
parts of a large quantity of blood, and head 
occaũoned a very unequal diſtribution foreh 
of it. | herce 
For the lymphatic glands, ſee GL49D, but t 
There are three forts of veſſels whi and 
go by the name of lymphatics, wit fine t 
as formerly that word was uſed with 
ſignify the tranſparent veſſels, which x whiſk 
company the lymphatic glands. the n 
original ſources of theſe veſſels, Winl large 
obſerves, are very difficult to be foun terrib 
out, and even their diſtribution throug the w 
the body has not been ſufficiently trac what 
to enable us to deſcribe them paris eme 
larly. As to their termination, ON, 
are ſure, that, for the moſt part, r0w, 
end in the thoracic duct. Belides tht Kine 
veſſels which accompany the gros. 
there are others, of the ſame ftrv provit 
found on the ſeveral viſcera, where | ow 
ymphatic glands have yet been diſcor a Br 
ed, We meet with them in very g Lang, 
numbers in the external membrane al and 
liver, and in the duplicature of the f leanoi 
perior membranous ligament of the de c 
n. Several diſcoveries about thele ſe donn, 
els have been made in brutes. 2 5 
The third ſort of veſſels, termed [ymps me pf 
tic veſſels, are the ſmall arteries and u-. 
which in the natural ftate tranſmit ® gh of 


the ſerous part of the blood, Tix*; 
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 fels differ from thoſe of the firſt, in the 
ſmallneſs of their diameter, and in their 
ſtrudture and ſituation. All theſe little 
arteries and veins are uniform, extremely 


arrow, and though their - ſides are not 
4 rr: than thoſe of the valvular lym- 
pty phatics, yet their diameters are generally 
and jeſs. The other lymphatics are full of 
dy, valves and very thin, but they are not 
0 narrow in proportion, The arterial and 
hief yenous lymphatics are found on the 
bye parts which are naturally white, as on 
y the the ſkin, and the white of the eye ; and 


their origin are eaſily diſcoverable ; but 
the valvular lymphatics are conf.ned to 
the internal parts of the body, and are 
found on the parts of all colours; but 
we cannot eaſily trace them to their ori- 
gina] ſtate, | | 

YMPHATICS, or LYMPHEDUCTS, in 
anatomy. . See the preceding article, 

YNN-REGIS, a port-town of Norfolk, 
ſituated at the mouth of the river Ouſe, 


miles weſt of Norwich. 

It ſends two members to parliament, 
YNX, or OUNCE, in zoology, a ſpecies 
of the felis kind, with a truncated tail, 
a brown body ſpotted with black; the 
head is large, but not very long ; the 
forehead is flat, the eyes are large and 
herce; the ears are very large and open, 
but they terminate in a point at the top, 
and are there ornamented with a pencil of 


whe fine black bairs ; the mouth is furniſhed 
ſed tf vith very terrible. teeth, and there -are 
hich x whiſkers about it, as alſo over the eyes; 
. Tit the neck is long and thick,. the breaſt 
Ninſo large and broad, the legs ſtrong, the claws 
he foun terrible, the tail ſhort and abrupt; and 
throug the whole animal large and robuſt, ſome- 
y tract What lefs than the lion, very fierce, and 
partico remarkable for the quickneſs of its ſight. 
iod, ON, or Liox. See the article Liox. 
art, li ron, or LioN, King at arms. See 
des th KixG at arms, and COLLEGE of heralds. 

el0 TONS, the capital of the Lyonois, a 
ru province of France, bounded by Or- 
where! leanois and 


Burgundy on the north, by 


diſco Wl Breſſe and Dauphine on the eaſt, by 
ery £ inguedoc and Guienne on the ſouth, 
ane off and by another part of Guienne and Or- 
of the weis on the weſt, This city lies upon 


ff this 
 thele i 


d pn 
and yell 
nſmit 00 


Thele if 


the confluence of the rivers Rhone and 


"n, in eaſt long. 3 55%, and north lat. 
* 5o', Next 9 it is eſteemed 
* place of preateſt trade in France, 

em ichthyology, the name of a 
"* 65 dhe cuculus or gurnard-king, of 


1 19 


on a bay of the German ſea, thirty-twWo 


JJ 
.. which there are two ſpecies, the one call- 
ed tibicen, See the article TIBI EW. 
The other, the lyra cornuta, or harned 
harp-fiſh, of an qRogonal form, covered 
all over with bony ſcales, which are of a 
rhomboidal figure, each having in its 
middle a ſharp and ſtrong prickle, bend- 
ing backwards; its ſnovt divides towards 
the extremity into two large horns, on 
which are placed two perpendicular ſpines, 
which with a third above, makes an 
acute angle: its mouth is large, but it 

has no teeth, | 
LYRa is alſo the name of a beautiful ſea- 
ſhell, of the genus of the concha globa- 
ſa, or dolium. | 
LYRE, hra, a muſical inſtrument of the 
ſtring-kind, much uſed by the antients. 
| See the article CITHAR A. | 
Ammianus Marcellinus ſays, that there 
were lyres as big as calaſhes, Quintilian 
ſays, that the muſicians having divided 
the ſounds of the Jyre into five ſcales, 
each of which had ſeveral degrees, they 
have placed between the ſtrin 
give the firſt tones of each of thoſe ſcales, 
other ſtrings which gave intermediate 
ſounds; and theſe ſtrings have been mul 
tiplied in fuch a manner, that to paſs 
from one of the five maſter-ſtrings to the 
other, there are as many ftrings as there 
are ſcales, The crier who proclaimed 
the laws, among the Greeks, was ace 
e a harper or player on the 
yre. . 
From the lyre, which all agree to have 
been the firſt inſtrument of the ſtring-kind 
in Greece, aroſe an infinite number of 
others, differing. in ſhape and number ot 
ſtrings, as the pſalterjon, trigon, ſambu- 
cus, pectis, magadis, barbiton, teſtude 
| (the two laſt are uſed promiſcuouſly by 
Horace with eythara and lyra) epigonium, 
ſimmicium, and pandoron; which were 
all ſtruck with the hand, a plectrum or a 
little iron- rod. We have no ſatis factory 
account of their ſhape, ſtruture, or num- 
ber of ſtrings; their bare names 6nly 
have been tranſmitted to us by the an- 
tients. We find, indeed, numbers of in- 
ſtruments on old medals; but whether 
they are any of theſe, we cannot find 
out. The modern lyre, or welſh-harp, 
conſiſting of forty ſtrings, is ſufficiently 
known. CER 
The lyre among poets, painters, ſtatu- 
aries, carvers, &c, is attributed to Apol- 
lo and the Muſes, 


LyRE, bra, in aſtronomy; a ooh 
JG, g g 


whick 


TI IR LT 1%,j,jj - ,LED 


© of the northern hemiſphere, the number moſt that is poſſible: ſome odes there» MB * 


* of whoſe ſtars, in Ptolemy's and Tycho's likewiſe, in the free and looſe may. ſo 
E catalogues are only 10, but 19 in the ner, which ſeems to avoid all method, * 
3 Britannic catalogue. | Gs and yet are conducted by a very clear one; * 
1 LYRIC, in' general, fgnifies ſomething which affeQts tranſitions ſeemingly without 5 
"4 ſung or played on the lyre : but it is more art, but for that reaſon have the mote of by 
y particularly applied to the antient odes it; which are above connection, and de. Py 
WI, and ftanzas, anſwering to our airs and light in exclamations and frequent invo- 4 
I - ſongs, and uy be played on inſtruments. cations of the muſes ; which begin and ki 
= This ſpecies of poetry was originally em- end abruptly, and are carried on through fa 
1 ployed in celebrating the praiſes of gods a variety of matter with a ſort of, divine [A 
iN and heroes, though it was afterwards in- pathos, above rules and laws, and with. "I 
A troduced into feaſts and public diverſions. out regard to the common forms of grams hn 
E. - Mr. Barnes ſhews how unjuſt it is to ex- mar. Pindar has ſet his ſucceſſors the M 
| dclude heroic ſubjects from this kind of example of digreſſions and excurſions, A( 
= verſe, which is capable of all the eleva- To write a lyric poem are required tat 5 
Ih tion ſuch matters require. The charac- only a flowing imagination, brighinel, 6 
'F teriſtic of this kind of poetry is, accord» life, ſublimity, and elegance, but the lac 
3 ing to Trap, the ſweetneſs and variety niceſt art and fineſt judgment, fo as to 67 
i of the verſe, the delicacy of the words ſeem luxutiant, and not be ſo; and under is 
* and thoughts, the agreeableneſs of the the ſhew of tranſgreſſing all laws, to pie. * 
1 6 numbers, and the deſcription of things ſerve them. ac 
. moſt pleaſing in, their own natures. At LYSIMACHIA, w1LLOW-HERB, in bon. * 
if firſt the lyric verſe was only of one kind, ny, a genus of the pentandria monogyaia poe 
4 but afterwards they ſo continued to vary . claſs of plants, the corolla whereot cot- of 
5 the feet and numbers, that the variety of + fiſts of a ſingle petal; the tube is ſcarce the 
. them now are almoſt innunferable, diſcernible ; the limb is divided into five Th 
| | This kind of poem is diſtinguiſhed from ovato-oblong ſegments ; the fruit is a cap- a 
1 all other odes by the happy tranfitions ſule of a globoſe figure, compoſed of ten IN 
| and digreſſions which it beautifully ad- valves, and having only one cell; the 42 
mits, and the ſurpriſing and natural eaſy ſeeds are numerous, and angulated, the "> 

returns to the ſubject, which is not to be receptacle globoſe, large, and punQuated, of 

obtained without great judgment and LYTHRUM,, in botany, a genus of the co. Mii 

enius. - | decandria-monogynia tlals of plants, the N 

The lyric is, of all kinds of poetry, the corolla whereof conſiſts of ſix oblong, ob i 

moſt poctical, and is as diſtin, both tuſe, patent petals, inſerted by their ut- 8 

in ſtyle and thought, from the reſt, as gues into the ſegments of the cup; the 

poetry is in general from proſe : it is the fruit is an oblong, acuminated, and bi- AC 

doldeſt of all other kinds, full of rapture, locular capſule, containing a great nut be i] 

and elevated from common language the ber of ſmall ſeeds, din; 

| rem, 

. N 70 8 n all 

S c eee 

| derri 

LAC, 

M. Indi 

. | Ac 

; 2 Crip 

Or m, the twelfth letter and ninth As a numeral, M ftands for 8 ann 

| conſonant of our alphabet: it thouſand; and with a daſh over it, mus, book 

IJ is a liquid and labial conſonapt, M, for a thouſand times a thouſand, f, big 

pronounced by ſtriking or moving the 1000000, Uſed as an abbreviature, 9 and 

£ vnder lip agaiaft the upper one: its ſound Ggnifies Manilius, Marcus, Marios any 
is always the ſame in engiiſh, and it ad- Mucius ; and M'. Manius; M. B. We" forty 

ö mits no conſonant after it in the begin- lier bona; Mag. Eq. magiſter 1 Epip 
ding of words and (ſyllables, except in Mag. Mil. magiſter militum 3 M. M. : high 
| fome greck words, nor does it come after manu mancipio poteſtate; A. . worl 

\ any in that caſe. It ſuffers not the ſound giſter artium; M. S. manuſcript 3 , elo 
3 . cf n, coming afier it, to be heard, as in M. S. S. manuſcripts, in the plvI% Mac, 


. r : M. 
f autu;n2, ſolemn, Cc. In the preſcription of ü 4254 


* P 


MAC 
ſtands for manipulus, a handful; and 


ſometimes for miſce, or mixtura; thus 
M. F. Jupalium, ſignifies mix and make 


ae 
gan. 


nod, into a julep. In aſtronomy, c. M is 
one; uſed for meridian or meridional ; and, 
hout in law, M. is the ſtigma burnt on the 
TY brawny part of the left thumb of a per- 
| de- ſon convicted of manſlaughter. 
uro ABBY, according to Mr. Boyle, is a 
and kind of wine made from potatoes, and 
oveh ſaid to be uſed iv Barbadoes. a ' 
ivine IAC, an iriſh word, ſignifying a ſon, 
withe frequently added to the beginning of ſur- 
ran. names, as Mac Donald, for Donaldſon 
* the Mac Laurin, for Laurence's fon, Cc. 
ions, ACAO, an iſland of China, in the 
d rt province of Canton, fifty miles ſouth of 
nels Canton, | 
ut the lacao, or MACAW, in. ornithology, a 
. name given to the larger ſpecies of par- 
unde rots with very long tails. See PakROr, 
0 pie and ERYTHROCYANEUS. 2 
ACARONIC, or MACARONIAN, an 
n bon. appellation given to a burleſque Kind of 
dg yaid poetry, na up of a jumble of words 
dt Coll of different languages, and words of 
ſcarce the vulgar tongue latinized. 55 
ito in The Lialians are faid to have been the 
$ 2 Caps inventors of it. The Germans, French, 
| of ten Spaniards, &c, have alſo had their ma- 
1 ; the caronic poets ; nor is Great Britain out- 
ed, the done in this reſpect, witneſs Drummond 
vated, of Hauthornden's poem called Polemo 
the 3 Middinia, which begins ſhus: 
5 r. Nymphe, que colitis highiſſima monta 
ng, Pa, 1 
Nei 7 Seu vos Pittenrweema tenet, ſeu Crelia 
at ny crofta, Cc. a 
—_ ACAROON, a delicious cake, ſaid to 


be the favourite of the Italians, as pud- 
ding is in England; from wherice it is 
remarked, that the merry-andrews of 
WN character: thus, in England, they are 
called Jack-puddings ; in Holland, pickle 
nerrings; in Italy, macaroons, &c. 
fe ssb, a large iſland in the Eaſt- 
ndies, © See the article CELEBES. 


mille, 2 "gee ſo called from Judas Matta- 
it, thus, "2, ſurnamed Maccabeus, 


__ V. e and comes neareſt to the ſty le 

| Martivh u beg of the ſacred hiſtorians of 
| B. mw x4 xtant. It contains the hiſtory of 
piu! Ry 3 from the reign of Antiochus 
OMP. 10 = to the death of Simon the 
E _ world 40 3 that is, from the year of the 
ript 3 ard belore Ny the year 3859, 13 1 years R 
12 lord Rang, The ſecond book of the 
1258, . begins with two epiſtles ſent 

ny 


[ 1987. ] | 
from the Jews of Jeruſalem. to the Jews 
of Egypt and Alexandria, to 'exhort 
them to obſerve the feaſt of the dediea- 

tion of the new altar, erected by Judas 

on his purifying the temple. After theſe 


147 years before Chriſt. 


all nations are called by the national 


ws The firſt 
00k of the Maccabees is an excellent 


MAC 


epiſtles follows the preface of the author 
to his hiſtory, which is an abridgment of 
a larger work, compoſed by one Jaſon, a 
Jew of Cyrene, who wrote the hiftory of 
Judas Maccabeus, and his brethren, and 
the wars againſt Antiochus Epiphanes, 


and Eupator his fon. This ſecond book 

does not, by any means, equal the ac- 

curacy and excellency of the firſt, It 
contains a hiſtory of about fiſteen years, 


from the execution of Heliodorus's com- 
miſſion, who was ſent by Seleucus to 
fetch away the treaſures of the temple, 
to the vitory obtained by Judas Macca- 
beus over Nicanor ; that is, from the 
year of the world 3828, to the year 384 3, 
Upon the whole, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that there are great errors, and 
often different and even contradictory 

accounts to be found in them, eſpecially 

in the ſecond, arifing probably, either 

from ignorance of the greek and roman 

hiſtory, or from national prejudice and 

an immoderate partiality in tavour of the 

jewiſh nation. paar, 

The romaniſts receive four books of the 

Maccabees, of which the two firſt, al- 
ready mentioned, are with them canoni- 

cal, and the two laſt apocryphal. 


MACCLESFIELD, a market town of 


Cheſhire, thirty-five miles eaſt of Cheſter, 
from whence the noble family of Parker 
take the title of earl. | 


MACE, the ſecond coat or covering of the 


kernel of the nutmeg, is a thin and 


membranaceous ſubſtance, of an oleagi- 


nous nature and a yellowiſh colour; 


being met with in flakes of an inch and 


more in length, which are divided into 2 
multitude of ramifications. It is of an 
extremely fragrant, aromatic and agree- 


able flavour, and of a pleaſant, but acrid 
[ACCABEES, two apocryphal books of ; 


and oleaginous taſte, See the article 
NUTMEG. 5 

Mace is carminative, ſtomachic and 
aſtringent; and poſſeſſes all the virtues 
of nutmeg, but is leis aſtringent. Nur ſes 


are ſaid to apply oil cf mace, by ex- 


preſſion, to children's navels to eate 
their gripes, and that often with ſucceſs; 
and rubbed on the temples, it is ſaid % 

romote lleep. Its oil, by diſtillition, 


is very proper to be added to the [tron ger 
cathartics in form of pilis by way ot cor- 
rectiye, 


Mace 
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MACEDONIA, a province of European 
Turky, bounded by Servia and Roma- 
nia, on the north and eaſtz by the gulphs 
of Salonichi, Conteſſa and Theſſaly, on 
the ſouth ; and by Albania add Epirus 
on the weſt, Sten 
MACERATA, a city of the marquiſate 
of Ancona, in the tecritories of the pope: 
eaſt long. 15%. north lat. 43% 25%. k 
MACERATION, in pharmacy, 18 an in- 
fuhon of, or ſoaking ingredients in water, 
or any other fluid, in order either to 
ſoften them, or draw out their virtues. 
. Lemery defines maceration to be-a ſort 
of digeſtion confined to thick ſubſtances : 
thus, ſays he, when roſe-leaves are put 
into fat, in order to make oil of roſes, 
this mixture is, for ſome days, expoſed 
to the ſun, in order to macerate, that 
the quality%of the roſes may be the better 
_ conveyed to the fat. 93 
MACHIAN, a ſmall iſland of the Mo- 


luccas, which produces the beſt cloves : * 


it is ſituated under the equator, in 1250 
eaſt long. and is ſubje& to the Dutch. 
MACHINE, machina, in general, what- 

ever hath force ſufficient to raiſe or ſtop 
the motion of a heavy body. 
Machines are either an or compound; 
she ſimple ones are the ſeven mechanical 
powers, viz. lever, ballance, pully, axis 
and wheel, wedge, ſcrew, and inclined 
lane. See the articles Power, LEVER, 
ALLANCE, Sc. 1 4 
From theſe the compound ones are 
formed by various combinations, and 
ſerve for different purpoſes; in all which, 
the ſame general laws take 
that the power and weight ſuſtain each 
other, when they are in the inverſe pro- 
ortion of the velocities they would have 
in the directions wherein they act if they 
Were put in motion. Now, to apply 
this law to any compound machine, 


there are four ings to be conſidered: 


x: The moving power, or the force that 
pus the machine in motion; which may 


de either. men or other animals, weights, 
ſprings, the wind, a ſtream of water, 


Sc. 2. The velocity of this power, or 
the ſpace it, moves over in a given time. 
3. The reſiſtance, or quantity of the 


weight to be moved. 4. The velocity of 


this weight, or the ſpace it moves over in 
the ſame given time, 


[io] NA 
ways in the reciprocal proportion of th 


two muſt always be equal to that of y 
laſt : hence, three of theſe quantities h. 


the weight 2, then the reſiſtance, or quay 
tity of the weight will be equal to << 
8 6 | 3 


Compound machines are extremely n 


Warkx · wotzes, &c. 


ſimple mechanical powers, It is a 


to 
. 


K, which is the axis in peritrochio; a 


L M upon its axis, which paſſing ou 

the pullies at M and N, or drawing 
tackle of five, raiſes the weight P. ! 
as the ſcrew has no progreſſive motion 


lace, . Viz. 


that the weight is raiſed in an) 0 


this force is ſo conſiderable, that a0! 
dred pounds weight at T. * 
raiſed by the hair of a man s hea 


— 


* * n a - - % _—_ N 
* * 9 * * wx »/ SES. 
- 
” 


The two firſt of theſe quantities ar i 
two laſt; that is, the product of the 64 


ing given, it is eaſy to find the fourth; 
for example, if the quantity of the pony 
be 4, its velocity 15, and the velocity gf 


— 


- merous, . as mills, pumps, wheel. cu. 
riages, clocks, fire - engines, Cc. 
the articles ENGINE, Mitt, Punt 


In plate CLXV. fg. 1. is 2 compoutl 
machine, wherein are combiged all th 


tained in a frame AB CD, faſtened 
the nut z upon the ſtand z O, and hel 
gether by the pillars VW and Bg. 

e piece E F, whoſe fanes, or fie 
may be put in motion by the wind, « 
drawn by a hair faſtened at F, repreſen 
the lever and ballance. 2. Atrighta 
ples to this is joined the perpeudicu| 

zindle G H, having upon it the end 
728 H, which may alſo be conſidered 
a wedge. 3. This endleſs ſcrew, 
worm, takes the ſkew teeth of the vis 


in turning round, winds ip the fit 


its axis, it cannot here be (aid to tak 
the inclined plane 3 there fore, to un 
this engine take in all the mechan | 
powers, we may add the inclined mY: 
9 QR, by making it reſt on the gun my 
at QR, and on the pillar q B AH 
whereby the force of the power, an 
ing at F, will be farther increaſed 
ratio of QT, the length of the plane, 
T8, its height | 
The whole force gained by this maß 
is found by comparing the _ 9 
through by the point F, with the del 
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nate number of revolutibns of F. 
P will be kn 
ing at F. 


In cranes, and many other at 
the power is ſo applied to one Py 


s are if; 
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M:A C 
machine as to act immediately upon the 


gine for driving piles, in which the force 
of the power 18 accumulated before, the 
weight is acted on at all. See the ar- 
ticles CRaNE, ENGINE, FLY, Ce. 

As deſcriptions and draughts of ma- 
chines, inſtruments, tools, &c. muſt be 
very acceptable to the public, we have, 
through the courſe of this work, given 
the conſtructions and uſes of a very great 


ture hydraulique, others from Deſagu- 
liers, Hales. the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, 8 Graveſande, Muſchenbroek, 
Martin, Moxon, Varignon's Mecha- 
nique, Heiſter's Surgery, 
books both on the liberal and mechanical 
arts; and where theſe proved deficient, 
ſome have been taken from original de- 
h ns. Fahy arty 'T 

| [\CHINERY, in epic and dramatic 
poetry, is when the poet introduces the 
uſe of machines, or brings ſome ſuper- 
natural being upon the ſtage, in order to 
ſolve ſome e ifficulty, or to perform ſome 
exploit out of the reach of human power, 
The antient dramatic poets never made 
ule of machines, unleſs where there was 
an abſolute neceſſity for ſo doing; whence 
the precept of Horace, OR 

Nec Deus interfit, niſi dignus vindice no- 

dus—inciderit. 

It is quite otherwiſe with epic poets, who 
introduce machines in every part of their 
poem ; ſo that nothing is done without 
the intervention of the gods. In Mil- 
ton's Paradiſe Loſt, by. far the greater 
part of the actors are ſupernatural per- 
ſonages: Homer and Virgil do nothing 
without themz and in Voltaire's Hen- 


dt, Louis, 
As tothe manner in which theſe machines 
ſhould act, it is ſometimes inviſibly, by 
imple inſpirations and ſuggeſtions ; ſome- 
umes by actually appearing under ſome 
buman form ; and, laſtly, by means of 
dreams and oracles, which partake of the 
oder two, However, all theſe ſhould 
ſo managed as to keep within the 
bounds of probability, 
ACHINLETH, a market town of north 
whe, twenty-eight miles weſt of Mont- 
gomery. | . 
ACKERAN, or Macxan, the capital 
- * Province in Perſia of the ſame name; 
RN in eaſt long, 66®, and north lat. 


LACKREL, 5 1 LY 
. Vor. II.“ ickthy ology, a ſpecies of 
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weight; but there are others, as the en- 


number; ſome from Belidor's Architec- . 


with other 


bade, the poet has made excellent uſe of 
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ſcomber, with five pinnules at the ex- 
tremity of the back, and a ſpine at the 
anus. See the article SCOMBER; 

MACRO, or.Mackonissa, an iſland cf 


the Archipelago, twenty miles eaſt of 
Athens, 


MACROCERCI, in zoology, a name 
given to that claſs of animalcules, with 


. "tails longer than their bodies. See the 


article ANIMALCULE, 
MACROCOSM, an affe ded term uſed by 
ſome for the univerſe, in contradiftinc- - 
tion to microcoſm. See MicRocosM, 
MACROLOGY, in rhetoric, a too copi- 
... ous ſtyle. See the article STYLE. 
MACROPYRENIUM, in natural hiſtory, 
a genus of foſſils, conſiſting of cruftated 
ſeptariæ, with a long nucleus ſtanding 
out at each end of the maſs. See the 
article SEPTARLE, 0 
Of this genus there is only one known 
ſpecies. This js one of the molt fingular 
and extraordinary bodies of the mineral 
kingdom: it, is of a cloſe, compact, and 
firm texture, of a very rugged and un- 
. equal ſurface, ever of a determinate and 
very ſingular ſhape, which is an oblang 
and cylindric-figure: in ſize, it is one of 
the moſt determinate and regular of all 
the native foſſils; its length is between 
ſeven and eight inches, and its diameter, 
in the center or thickeſt part, three inches 
when broken, we find it compoſed of a 
central nucleus, of a ferrugineous co- 
lour, naturally hollow, but commonly 
' filled vp with an earthy matter, this is 
incloſed in a thin cruſt of a browniſh 
matter, of almoſt equal hardneſs; theſe 
are ſurrounded with, a ſingle, double, or, 
in ſome ſpecimens, a triple circular ſep · 
tum, of an elegant columnar ſpar, which 
is again enyironed by two thick cruſts of 
a browniſh matter of the kind of the reſt of 
the ſeptariz ; this makes the body of the 
maſs, and is divided by four or five other 
_ ſepta, parting like rays from the circular 
one, and making ſtraight towards the 
circumference of the ſtone; and the whole 
of this is ſurrounded with a rugged and 
_ unequal, white, browniſh coat of about 
one third of an inch in diameter; the 
cavity of the central nucleus is of half 
an inch diameter, and the nucleus itſelf 
is a very heavy. body, of great hardneſs, 
and capable of a fine poliſh. 1 
MACROTELOSTYLA, in natural hiſ- 
ſtory, a name of a genus of cryſtals, 
which are I 527 of two pyramids, 
joined to the end of a column; both the 
pyramids, as allo the column, being 
e hexangular 
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quently compoied of eighteen planes. 
See the articie CRYSTAL. 


MACULZ, in e#ftronomy, dak ſpots 


+ appearing on the luminous faces of the 
ſun, moon, and even ſome of the planets; 
in Khich ſenſe they ſtand contradiſtin- 
gwithed from faculæ. See FAcuLæx. 
Theſe ſpots are moſt numerous and eaſily 
obſerved in the ſun. It is not uncom- 


mon to lee them in various forms, mag- 


nitudes and numb-rs, moving over the 
ſun's d ik, They were firſt of all diſ- 
covered by the lyncean aſtronomer Gali- 
leo, ip the year 3610, ſoon after he had 
Bale 
theie ſpots adhere to, or float upon, the 
ſurface of the ſun, is evident for many 
reaſons. 1. Many of them are ob- 
{erved to break out near the middle of the 
- fan's diſk 5 others to decay and vaniſh 
there, or at ſome diſtance from his limb. 
2. Their apparent velocities are always 
greateſt over the middle of the diſk, and 
gradually flower from thence on each fide 
towards the limb. 3. The ſhape of the 
=” "ſpots varies according to their poſition on 
the everal parts of the-difk ; thoſe which 
are round and broad in the middle, grow 
» oblong and ſlender as they approach the 


limb, '2ccording as they oug ht to appear 


by che, rults of optics. | 
” 'By comparing many obſervations of the 
intervale of time in which the ſpots made 
- their revbtution, by Galileo, Caſſini, 
Scheiner, Hevelius, Dr. Halley, Dr. 
Derbam, and others, it is found that 27 
days, 12 hours, 20 minutes, is the 
mesſure of one of them at a mean; but in 
this tiine the earth deſcribes the angular 
motion of 26® 22/, about the ſun's cen- 
ter: therefore ſay, as the angular mo- 
tion of 368 + 26% 22,” is to 360 ſo 
is 27 days, 12 hours, 20 minutes, to 25 
days, 15 hours, 16 minutes; which, 
therefore, is the time of the ſun's revolu- 
tion about its axis. | DE 
Had the ſpots moved over the ſun in right 
lined directions, it would have ſhewn the 
fon's axis to have been perpendicular to 
the plane ef the ecliptic, but fince they 
move in a curvilinear path, it proves his 
axis inclined to the axis of the ecliptic, 
and-it 18 found by obſervation, that the 
angle is equal to * 300; that is, if BD 


(piate CLXV, fig. 2.) paſſing — 4 


the center of the ſun C, bt perpendicuſar 

to the plane of the earih's equator HI, 
then will the axis of the ſun's motion, 
A E, contain, with that perpendicular, 


2188 
” 3 
7 0 
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hexangular, and the whole body conſe- 


his new invented teleſcope, 'T hat, 
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the angle A CB, = 5% 3 GC 


angle which the equator of the ſun Gp T 
makes with the plane of the ecliptic ; aol thi 
the points in which a plane, paſſin T 
through the perpendicular BD and a8 by 
A E, cuts the ecliptic are in the eight A 
degree of piſces, on the fide next the ſury br 
north pole A, and conſequently in th by 
eighth degree of virgo, on the other (de fin 
next the (un's ſouth pole E. Scheiner hid ſer 
determined the angle B C A to he 7, of 
and Caſſini made it eight by his obſern. of 
tions, which 1s the reaſon why 70, 30% me 
choſen for 2 mean. vic 
As to the magnitude” of the ſpots, thy as 
are very conſiderable, as will appen ſur 
if we obſerve that ſome of them are f lat 
large as to be plainly viſible to the nzkd by 
eye: thus Galileo ſaw one of them i or! 
the year 1612; and Mr, Martin affore are 
vs, that he knew two gen'lemen that ibu m 
viewed them within a few years pak; * 
Whence be concludes, that theſe ſpot 8 
muſt therefore ſubtend, at leaft, an ange Ti 
of one minute. Now the diameter d mo 
the earth, if removed to the ſun, woull lar 
ſuhtead an angle of but 20“; ſo that ie yer 
diameter cf a ipot, juſt vifible to the vp] 
naked eve, is, to the diameter of the pla 
earth, as 60 to 20, ore as 3 to 1 and ſun 
therefore, the. ſurface of the ſpot, if ci. wo 
cular, to a great circle of the earth, 1 par 
as 9 to 1: but 4 great circles are equi u _ 
the earth's ſuperficies ; whence the lurk C 
of the ſpot is, to the ſurface of the eat : t 
as 9 to 4; or as 2 I to 1. Gaſſendus ſays 5 | 
he ſaw a ſpot whoſe diameter was equl 45 
to 2% of that of the ſun, and ther = 
. tha 
fore ſubtended an angle at the eye" Al 
T' 30%; its ſui face was therefore 5 tint "a 
larger chan the ſurface of the whole earth 15 
Wat theſe ſpots are, it is preſunit = 
nobody can tell; but they ſeem to ber MAT 
ther thin ſubſtances than ſolid bodies, r n 
cauſe they loſe the appearance of ſolidlf and 
in going off the diſk of the ſun: they! 120 
ſemble tomething of the nature ef cn © 
or ſcoria, ſwimming on the ſurkath AF. 
. *T-lved b 
which are generated and diſſolved en 
cauſes little known to us: but what bet; 
theſe ſolar ſpots are, it is certain they # bio 
produced from cauſes very inconſtant an * 
irregular; for Scheiner ſays he freques Ar 
faw fifty at once, but for twenty Jen the 
after ſcarce any appeared. And in n 
century the ſpots were very frequent!“ It ; 
numerous till the year 1741, when, diſt 
three years ſucceffively, very feu i Mar 
, peared; and now, ſince the year 374 I's | 
they have 2gain appeared as uſual, The part 
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C Theſe maculz are not peculiar to the ſun, 
* they have been obſerved in all the planets. 
Fig Thus venus was obſerved to have ſeveral _ 


by ſignior Blanchini, in the year 1726. 
As in venus, ſo in mars both dark and 
bright ſpots have been obſerved, firſt 


E 


gbd 


＋ by Galileo, and afterwards by Caſ- 
r " ſini, Se. Jupiter has had his ſpots ob- 


ſervable ever ſince the invention and uſe 


dy of large teleſ:opes, Saturn, by reaſon 
1. of his great dilfance on one hand, and 

* mercury, by reaſon of his ſmalneſs and 
15 vicinity to the ſun on the other, have not 

th as yet had any ſpots diſcovered on their 
bn. ſurfaces, and conſequently nothing in re- 
a6 lation to their diurnal motiops and-incli- 


nations of their axis to the planes of their 


naked b - 1 
f orbits can be known, which circumſtances 


em in 


** zre determined in all the other planets, 
at thu as well as in the ſun, by means of theſe 
1 maculæ. See the articles VENUS, MaRs, 


and JUPITER, 

The ſpots, or maculz, obſervable on the 
moon's ſurface, ſeem to be only cavities or 
large caverns on which the ſun ſhining 


e ſpot 
n angle 
eter « 


| 
N very obliquely, and touching only their 
0 th upper edge with his light, the deeper 
of the places remain without light; but as the 
arch ſun riſes higher upon them. they receive 


, If ot. 
arth, 0 
equal u 
- (urface 
je eartl, 
jus ſays 
as equi 
| ther 


parts, grow ſmaller and ſhorter, till the 
lun comes at laſt to ſhine directly upon 
them, and then the whole cavity will be 
Ilufrated : but the dark, duſky ſpots, 
which continue always the ſame, are 
ſuppoſed to proceed from a kind of mat- 
ter or ſoil which reflects leſs light than 
that of the other regions. See MgON. 


eye 0 | ; | 
: 12 AD-AaPPLE, a, name given by ſome to 
1? earth, the ſolanum. See the article SOL A NUM, 
-eſumed, aD-WORT, ahſen, in botany. See the 


at cle ALYSSON, 

MADAGASCAR, or St. LAURENCE, 
an illand of Africa, ſituated between 430 
and 51? of eaſt Jongitude, and between 


to beſt 
dies, be 
£ ſolidi 


hey le N | 
Fin 12? and 269 ſouth latitude ; three hun- 
, (urfach grad miles ſouth-eaſt of the continent of 
folved | "ca, It is about a thouſand miles in 


length from north to ſouth, aud generally 
tween two and three hundred miles 
broad. The country is divided among a 
dead rumber of petty ſovereigns. 
IADDER, j 


„ in commerce, is the root of 


whatee 
they 
iſtant 30 
requebl 
vty year 
d in 6 which, ſee the article RuBta. 


quept 30d t „ . | 
den 1 e long and ſmall roots, 
ou ar vſtinguiſhable from all others by its re- 
ear 374 Markable red colour, and firm texture; 


"3 ſurface is wrinkled, and in the thickeſt 


ual, part it leldom exceeds the bigneſs of a 


Thi 
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more light, and the ſhadow, or dark 


the rubia-plant, for the characters of 


— 
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gooſe. quill. It has very liitle ſmell; but 
it has a rematkable taſte, it being a mix - 
ture of ſweet and bitter, together with a 
manifeſt aſtringeney, o 
Madder is coltivated in vaſt quantities in 
ſeveral] parts of Holland; the Dutch ſup- 
ply all Europe with it, and make a great 
advantage by trading in it, What they 
ſend over, for the uſe of the dyers, is 
ground into a coarſe powder, of which 
there are two kinds : the one is the whole 
root ground, and the other is that which 
is firlt cleaned from the cortical part, and 
then ground to a powder; this laſt is of 
a paler and more agreeable colour. 
This root is an attenuant, and has the 
credit of being a vulnerary of the firſt 
rank, Itis given in chronic caſes, where 
there are obitructions of the viſcera, - It 
promotes the menſes and urine; and is 
good in jaundices, dropſies, and obſtruc- 
tions of the ſpleen. Its doſe is from five 
rome to fifteen 3 but it is ſeldom given 
_ tingly. It frequently makes an ingre- 
dient in infuſions and decoctions, among 
medicines of the ſame intention, and gives 
them an elegant colour. | 
It is uſed in great quantities by the dyers, 
for dying red and other colours: and 
may be made into a lake, in the ſame 
manner as braſil, See Artificial Lace. 
MADERAS, ſome iſlands ttuated in the 
Atlantic ocean, three hundred miles weft 
of Sallee, in Africa, in 16* weſt longit. 
and between 32? and 43® of north lat. 
The largeſt of them, called Madera, or 
rather Mattera, by the Portugueſe, is 
about an hundred and twenty miles in 
circumference,. and produces incredible 
quantities of wine, which has the peculiar 
quality of keeping beſt in hot climates, 
, where other wines turn ſour, | 
MADNESS, mania, a moſt dreadful kind 
of delirium, without a fever, 
Melancholy and madneſs may very juſtly 
be conſidered as diſeaſes nearly allied; 
for they have both the ſame origin, that 
is, an exceſſive congeſtion of blood in the 
brain : they cnly differ in degree, and 
with reſpect to the time of invahon z me- 
lancholy being the primary diſeaſe, of 
which,madnets is the augmentation, Both 
theſe diſorders ſuppoſe a weakneſs of the 
brain, which.may proceed from an here- 
ditary diſpoſition; om violent diſorders * 
of the mind, eſpecially lorg..continued 
grief, ſadnels, anxiety, diead, and ter 
ror; tom cloſe ſtudy and intenſe applica- 
tion of mind to one ſubjeR ; from narco- 
tic and ſtupefying medicines ; from pre- 
e . 
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vious diſeaſes, eſpecially acute fevers ; 
from a ſuppreſſion. of — and 
omitting cuſtomary bleeding; from ex- 


ceſſive cold, eſpecially of the lower parts, 
which forces the blood to the lungs, heart, 


and brain; and from violent anger which 


will change melancholy into madneſs, 

It is evident from obſervation, that the 
blood of maniac patients is black, and hot- 
ter than in the natural ſtate; that the 
ſerum ſeparates more flowly and in a lefs 
quantity than in healthy perſons ; and 
that the excrements are hard, of a dark 
red or greyiſh colour, and the urine light 
and thin. 


The - antecedent figns of madneſs are a 


redneſs and ſuffuſion of the eyes with 
blood, a tremulous and inconſtant vibra- 
tion of the eye-lids, a change of diſpoſi- 
tion and behaviour; ſupercilious looks, 
a haughty carriage, diſdainful expreſſions, 
a grinding of the teeth, and unaccount- 
able malice to particular perſons: alſo 
little ſleep, a violent head - ach, quickneſs 
of hearing, incredible ſtrength, inſenſi- 
bility of cold; and, in women, an accu- 
mulation of blood in the breaſts, in the 
increaſe of this diſorder. | 

Diſeaſes of the mind have ſomething in 
them ſo different from other diſorders, 
that they ſometimes remit for a long 
time, but return at certain periods, eſ- 
pecially about the ſolſtices. It may like- 
wiſe be obſerved, that the raving fits of 
mad people, which keep the lunar pe- 
riods, are generally accompanied with 
' epileptic ſymptoms, f 

This diſeaſe, when it is primary or idio- 
pathic, is worſe than the ſymptomatic, 
that accompanies the hyſteric or hypo- 
chondriac paſſion, which is eaſily cured 
as is that alio which ſucceeds intermitting 
fevers, a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, of the 
| Jochia, of the hamorrhoids, or which is 
occaſioned by narcotics. When the parox- 
yims are ſhght in the idiopathic kind, 


the cure is not very difficult; but if it is 


inveterate, and has but ſhort remiſſions, 
It is almoſt incurable. Sometimes this 
diſeaſe terminates by critical excretions of 
blood from the noſe, uterus, or anus : 
ſometimes diarchoeas and dyſenteries will 
terminate theſe diſorders 3 and puſtules, 
ulcers, and the iteh have alſo done the 
ſa me. As to the cure, bleeding is the moſt 
efficacious cf all remedies; and where 
there is a redundance of thick grumous 
blood, a vein is to be firſt opened in the 
foot, a few days after in the arm; then in 
the jugular vein, or one in the noſtrils 
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 fiſhofa heavy and noxiou* quality ; gh 
aliments prepared with onions ande! 
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with a ſtraw ; and laſt of all the front 18 f 
veins, with a blunt-lancet, for fear dt beer 


hurting the pericranium, Tepid baths drin 


made of rain or river- water are alſo con. big! 
venient ; and before the patient enters the ſmo; 
bath, he ſhould have cold water poured tray 
on his head, Purgatives are likewiſe For 
uſeful ; but the lenient are to be preferred of a 
to the draſtic ; thus manna, caſſia, rhu- AD 
barb, cream of tartar, or tartar vitriolate, man 
are moſt convenient, when the diſcal dj 
ariſes from the hypochondriac paſſion, 1 tow! 
ſtagnation of the blood in the inteſtines, has 
or in the ramification of the vena per, pov 
| eſpecially when taken in decoctions and AD 
infuſions at repeated intervals, ſo as to ff T 
operate in an alterative manner, Some ed 0 
kinds of mineral waters are alſo highly of C 


efficacious in melancholy and madneſs: 
but nothing is better for removing the 
cauſe of theſe diſorders, than depurated 


mercury. Particular medicines amony aD 
vegetables, are baum, betony, vervain, ſubn 
brock- lime, ſage, wormwood, flowery df but! 
St. John's wort, of the lime tree, Jt othe 
camphire : from animals, aſs's blond: mait 
among minerals, ſteel, cinnabar, ſugat d ber 
lead, and the calx and tincture of (ilver, or p 
Hoffman is of opinion, that nothing bet- CL) 
ter deſerves the name of a ſpecific in thele AD 


diſeaſes than motion and exerciſe, whet New 
duly proportioned to the ſtrength of ihe 
body, Sedative medicines are good, but | 
not opiates and narcotics, for theſe in- Ut 11 


duce ſtupidity and folly : thoſe that are arg 


good in an epilepſy, will be here henefs mou 


cial, ſuch as caſtor, ſhavings of hart" Circt 
horn, the roots and ſeeds of piony ; 21. tee 
tie pileptic powders, the valerian-root, thre 
flowers of the lily of the valley and oy 
the lime- tree. Boerhaave ſays, the pi. By: 
cipal remedy for raving madnels, is dy- AD 
ping in the ſea, and keeping the patient and 
there as long as he can bear it. As! dont 
high degree of the itch has terminated In 
theſe diſorders, it may be proper to male Tier 
iſſues in the back: but bliſters (contra! bt a 
to Shaw's opinion) are prejudicial; ft Ove 
by ſtimulating the nervous membrane re 
and the dura mater, they increaſe the tate 
ſpaſmodic ſtricture, and the motion of — 
the groſs and bilious blood through the 
head and the other parts of the body. ren, 
As to diet, the patient ſnould carefully ah 


abſtain from ſalt and |noked fleſh, whe⸗ 
ther beef or pork; from ſhcl]-fiſh; from 


lic: all which generate a thick blood. 


' \ + .. hen & by that 
He mould, in general, cat no more , 
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MAD 
8 ſuſkcient to ſupport nature, Small 
beer, or cold pure water, are the beſt 
drink; but ſweet and ſtrong wines are 
highly. prejudicial, as is alſo exceſſive 
ſmoaking tobacco. Change of air and 
travelling may be beneficial, 
For the madneſs proceeding from the bite 
of a mad dog, ſee HYDROPHOBIA, 

ADRAS, a town'-on the coaſt of Cor- 
mandel, inhabited by blacks, and ſituat- 
d juit without the walls of the White- 


ſidered as the ſhorteſt of all the leſſer kinds 
of poetry, except the epigram: it will 
admit of fewer verſes than either the ſon- 
net or the roundelay; no other rule is 
regarded in mingliovg the rhimes, and 
the different kinds of verſe, but the fancy 
and convenience of the author: however 
this poem allows of leſs licence than 
many others, both with reſpe& to rhime, 
meaſure, and delicacy of exprefſion. 


ManD&IGAL,- in geography, a city of the 


town of Fort St. George. This town 
has been ſurrounded by a Rone wall by 


province of Popayan, in South America: 
weſt long. 759 3o', and north lat. 300, 


MADURA, the capital of a province of 


ADRE DE POPA, a town and convent 
ff Terra Firma, in South America, ſituat- 


the ſame name in the hither India: eaſt 
long. 779, and north lat. 10“. 


MAMACTERION, wruarlmuwy, in an- 


ed on the river Grande, fifty miles eaſt 
of Carthagena, almoſt as much reſorted to 
by the pilgrims of America, as the cha- 
pel of Loretto is by the pilgrims of Eu- 
rope: welt long. 769, north lat. 11“. 
ADREPORA, in botany, a genus of 
ſubmarine plants, of a ſtony hardneis, 
but ſomewhat approaching to the form of 
dther vegetables. It is compoſed of a 
main ſtem, and ſubdivided into a num - 
ber of branches, which are full of holes 
or pores, in a radiated form. See plate 


8 . 
ADRID, the capital of the province of 
New Caſtile, and of the whole kingdom 
f Spain : weſt long. 4 15", and north 


It is fituated almoſt in the middle of a 
age ſandy plain, ſurrounded with high 
mountains: it is about ſeven miles in 
eircumſerence, and contains ſeveral grand 
reis and ſpacious ſquares z' it has alſo 
three royal palaces, called the Palace 
Royal, the Caſo del Campo, and the 


aDRIER, in the military art, a long 
and broad plank of wood, uſed for ſup- 
oiting the earth in mining and carrying 
on a ſap, and in making coffers, capo- 
mers, galleries, and for many other uſes 
„ta ſiege. Madriers are alſo uſed to 
wer the mouths of petards, after they 
re loded, and are fixed with the pe- 


{ards to the gates or other places deſigned 
o be forced open. 1 * 
ADRIGAL, in the italian, ſpaniſh, and 
pench poetry, is a ſhort amorous poem, 
oupoled of -a number of free and un- 
Þal verſes, neither confined to the re- 
Jlariy of a ſonnet, nor 10 the point of 
u cpigtam, but only conſiſting of ſome 
cate thought, expreſſed 
bezutiful, noble, and elegant fim- 
The matrigalcis vſually cen- 


tient chronology, the fourth month of 
the athenian year, conſiſting of only 
twenty-nine days, and anſwering to the 
latter part of September and the begin- 
ning of October. 

MANA, in ichthyology, the variegated 
ſparus, with a black ſpot in the middle 

of the ſide, and with four large teeth. 
See the article SPARUS. ' 

MAES, a river which ariſes in Burgundy, 
and runs threugh Lorrain and Cham- 
paign into the Netherlands, and at laſt, 
after paſſing by many conſiderable towns, 
diſcharges itſelf into the German ſea, 
a little below the Briel. | | 

MAESTRICHT, a town in the province 

of Brabant, ſituated on the river Maes, 

thirteen miles north of Liege : eaſt long. 

5 40%, and north lat. 50® 5 5. 

MAE SY CK, a town of Germany, in the 

biſhopric of Liege, ſixteen miles north- 

eaſt of Maeſtricht, | 

MAGADOXA, the capital of the territory 
of the tame name, at the mouth of the 
river Magadoxa, on the coaſt of Anian, 
in Africa: eaſt longit, 41%, and north 
lat. 2%. 

MAGAS, in antient muſic, the name of - 

two inſtruments, the one a ſtringed kind, 

and the other a kind of flute, which is 
laid to have yielded very high and very 
low founds at the ſame time, 

Magas alto ſignifies the bridge of any in- 

ſtrument. 

MAGAZINE, a place in which ſtores are 

kept, of arme, ammunition, proviſions, 

&c. Every fortified town ought to te 

furniſhed with a' large magazine, which 

ſliould contain ſtores of all kinds, ſuffici- 
ent to enable the garriſon and inhabitants 
to hold out a long ſiege, and in which 
ſmiths, carpenters, wheelwrights, Cc. 
may be employed, in making every 

| | thing 
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thing belonging to the artillery, as car- 
riages, waggons, &c. 

MAGDALEN, or Nuns of St. MAaGDaA- 
 - LEN, an order of religious in the romiſh 
church, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, 
and ſometimes called magdalenettes. 
Theſe chiefly conſiſt of courtezans, who 
. quitting their profeſſion, devote the reſt of 
, _ their lives to repentance and mortification. 


MAGDEBURG, the capital of the dutchy 


of the ſame name, ſituated on the river 
Elbe, ſeventy miles weſt of Berlin : eaſt 
long. 12, and north. lat. 52 x5/. 
MAGDELENA, a large river of South 
America, which, riſing near the equator, 
runs north thro* Terra Firma, and unit- 
ing its waters with the river Cance, ob- 
tains the name of the river Grande, and 
falls into the north ſea, below the town 
of Madre de Popa. 
MAGELLAN s8TREIGHTs, or rather 
Streigbts MAGELLAN. Theſe ſtreights 
are about three hundred miles in length 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, 
. but: of ,a very unequal breadth ; and 
were at firſt diſcovered and paſſed by 
. Ferdinand Magellan, from whom they 
had their name: they are ſituated between 
the iſland Terra del Fuego and the moſt 
ſouthern part of the continent of America, 
between 76“ and 84 of weſt longitude, 
and between 532 and 534“ of ſouth lat. 
Lale of MAGGIORE, is ſituated partly 
in the dutchy of Milan, and partly in the 
country of the Griſons: this lake is thirty- 
five miles long, and fix broad, 
MAGI, or MaG1aNs, an antient religious 
ſect in Perſia, and other eaſtern countries, 
who maintained, that there were two 
prinejples; the one the cauſe of all good, 
the other the cauſe of all evil; and abo- 
minatiag the adoration of images, wor- 
ſhipped God only by fire, which they 
looked upon as the brighteſt and moſt 
glorious. ſymbol of Oromaſdes, or the 
good God; as darkneſs is the trutſt ſym- 
bol of Arimanins, or the evil god, This 
religion was reformed by Zoroaſter, who 
maintained, that there was one ſupreme 
indepe dudent being; and under him two 
principles or angels, one the angel of 
govineſs and light, and the other of evil 
. and; darkneſs ; that there is a "perpetual 
ſtruggle between them, which ſhall laſt to 
the end of the world; that then the angel 
of darkneſs and his diſciplas ſhall go into 
v world of their own, where they ſhall be 
puniſhed in everlaſting darkneſs; and the 
angel of ligbt and his diſciples ſhall alſo 


| r fi 
go into a world of their own, where they MAGISTERY, in chemiſtry, 791 
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See the article END. 


MAGIC, originally ſignified only the kuss 


devil and departed ſouls. See the artice 


+ taken either perpendicularly, horizon 


* 1 0 
Magic ſquares ſeem to have been ſo ca g 
y hn their being uſed in the conftiull GN, 


MAG 


ſhall be rewarded in everlaſting lh * 
The prieſts of the magi were the nd 
ſkilful mathematicians and philoſ 

of the ages in which they lived, ja 
much that a learned man and-a mas 
became equivalent terms, The wha 
looked on their knowledge as more thy 
natural, and imagined them inſpired 
ſome ſupernstural power: and hence thy 
who practiſed wicked and miſchiews ban 


arts, taking upon themſelves the name jou 
magians, drew on it that ill ſignifcu o 
which the word magician now be yall 
among us. 


This (e& ſtill ſubſiſts in Perſia, under ie 
denomination of gaurs, where they wat 
the ſacred fire with the greateſt care, a em 
never ſuffer it to be extinguiſhed, Sel 
article Gaus. nti 


ledge of the more ſublime parts of phi 
ſophy; but as the magi likewiſe profi hen 
aſtrology, divination, and ſorcery, t * 
term magi became odious, being uledt 
ſignify an unlawful diabolica] kind « 
ſcience, acquired by the aſſiſtance of 


ASTROLOGY, DIVINATION, Neck dit 
MANCY, Sc. : apa 
Natural magic is only the application! un 
natural philoſophy to the production ate 
ſurpriſing but yet natural effects. 11 plot 


common natural magic, found in Doo 
gives us only ſome childiſh and ſuperlit 


ous traditions of the ſympathies and att lag 
pathies of things, or of their occult ont 
peculiar properties; which are ulvalyi 0 
termixed with many trifling experime 

admired rather for their diſguiſe than ad 


themſelves. See the article EXPERIMEI unc 
TAL PHILOSOPHY. Pon 
MAGIC LANTERN, in optics. Ser“ get 
article LANTERN. i lter 
MaGic SQUARE, in arithmetic, a qu lag 
figure made up of numbers in arif om 


cal proportion, ſo diſpoſed in parallel a ry 
equal ranks, that the ſums of each '0 


ly, or diagonally, are equal: thus, ＋ 

Natural ſquare, Magic ſquate. a 

p — W Hel 
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of taliſmans. 
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MAS 
owder made by ſolution and precipita- 
15 Of theſe there are. three kinds 
entioned by Quincy, the magiſtery of 


bg 


e nol atimony, of bilmuth, and of calamine, 
open The magiſtery of antimony is made 
lol bus t take of antimony, in very fine pow- 


1 ler, four ounces ; put it into a large ma- 
vulzu 


dass, pour upon it one pound of aqua 
re thu egia, by four ounces at a time; ſet it 
red \y pon a And. best, in a chimney, that the 
ce lab umes may aſcend without offence ; let it 


land in 2 heat of digeſtion ten or twelve 
jours, ſhaking. jt once in two or three 
jours; then let it cool, and put to it a 
allon of ſpring-water, which pour off 
efore it ſettles 3 put to it more water, 
tir it, and pour it to the other before it 
tles: repeat this operation till nothing 
emains in the matraſs but a yellow pow- 
ler, which is the combuſtible ſulphur of 
ntimony : let the white powder ſettle, 


hievout 
name 
ficzba 


Dean 


nder tht 
V watt 
are, at 


he Kno nd decant the water, till by ſeveral ab- 
of phil tions the magiſtery becomes inſipid: 
profeleWben dry, and keep it for uſe. This is 
cery, | iven in apoplexies, palſies, and all nerv- _ 
jg uſedt us and hypochondriacal diſtempers: its 
Kinde ole is from five to fifteen grains. 

nce of tf , Magiſtery of biſmuth is made thus; 
he zr ſpirit of nitre, one pound; and add 

- Necu dit as much powder of biſmuth as it is 


apable of diſſolving ;; then diſſolve four 
lication 
duQtiond 
ds. 
1 in dock 
| ſuperli 
$s and ant 


ater; filter it, and pour into it the diſ- 
lution of biſmuth, when it will turn 
ky, and let fall a precipitate ; when 


agiltery ; add more freſh, water, and 


occult u pntinue the ablutions till the magiſtery 
; ulyaliy comes inſipid; then dry it gently for 
cperime ke, 3. Magiſtery of calamine is thus 
iſe than ade; take calamine, in fine powder, four 


(ER 


See tl 


nces; put it into a matraſs, and pour 


. gelt upon warm ſand, forty-eight hours; 


ic, a ſqua 
n arithod 
parallel 


agiſtery with ſpirit of urine ; free it 
om its (alt by ſeveral ablutions, and 
ry it gently for uſe. FD 
SGISTRATE, any public officer to 
hom the Fc waa ni of the law is 


zoning four lawful knights before the 


I au of he , neighbourhood, &c, to 
22 @al „an the great aſſiſe between ſuch a 


' on plaintiff, and ſuch a one defendant. 
"A CHART, the great charter of the 


"2M 
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unces of common ſalt in two gallons of 


is ſettled, pour off the water from the 


pon it ſpirit of ſalt, one pound; let them 


ter the diſſolution, and precipitate the 


: Pmmitted, either wholly, or in part. 
quart» oNA ASSISA ELIGENDA, is a writ 
7 aently directed to the ſheriff for ſum- 


ices of aſſiſe, in order to choole twelve 


MAG. 
liberties of England, and the bafis of our 
Jaws and privileges. wo 

This charter may be ſaid to derive its 

origin from king Edward the Conf: fſor, 
who granted leveral privileges to the 
church and ſtate, by charter: theſe l. ber- 
ties and privileges were alſo granted and 
confirmed by king Henry I. by a cele- 
brated great charter, now loſt ; but which 

was confirmed or re-enacted by king 
Henry II. and king John. Henry III, 
the ſucceſſor of this laſt prince, after hav- 
ing cauſed twelve men to make enquiry 
into the liberties of England in the reign 
of Hen. I. granted a new charter, which 
was the ſame as the preſent magna charta; 
this he ſeveral times confirmed, and as 
often broke; till in the thirty - ſeventh year 
of his reign, he went to Weſtminſter- hall, 
and there, in the preſence of the nobility 
and biſhops, who held lighted candles in 
their hands, magna charta was read, the 
king all the while holding his hand to his 
breaſt, and at laſt ſolemnly ſwearing faith- 
fully and inviolably to obſerve all the 
things therein contained, Sc. then the 
biſhops extinguiſhing the candles, and 
throwing them on the ground, they all 
cried out, © Thus let him be extinguiſh- 
« ed, and ftink in hell, who yiolates 
« this charter,” It is obſerved, that 
notwithſtanding the ſol: mnity of this 
confirmation, king Henry, the very next 
year, again invaded the rights of his 
people, till the barons entered into a war 
againſt him, when, after various ſucceſs, 
he confirmed this charter, and the char- 
ter of the foreſt, in the fifty-ſecond year 
of his reign, This excellent charter, ſo 
equitable and beneficial to the ſubje&, is 
the antienteſt written law in the king- 
dom: by the 25 Edw. I. it is ordained, 
that it ſhall be taken as the common law; 
and by the 43 Edward III. all ſtatutes 
made againſt it are declared to be void. 

MAGNES ARSENICALIs, ARSENICAL 
MAGNET. See the article ARSENIC, 

MAGNESIA, MANGANESE, in natural 

_ hiſtory, See the article MAN GANESE. 

MAGNET, or LoanDsTONE, magnes, 

in natural hiſtory, a very rich iron ore, 

found in large detached maſſes, of a 
duſky , iron-grey, often tinged with 
browniſh or reddiſh, and when broken 
| appearing ſomething like the common 
emery, but leſs ſparkling.. It is very 
beavy, conſiderably hard, of a perfectly 

irregular, and uneven ſurface, and of a 

fir ſtructure, but uſually © with ſome 

porous 


= 
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MA 
rous irregularities within, It is found 


in England, and all other places where 
there are iron mines. 


The primary properties of the loadſtone | 
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are the following: 1. Every loaditone 


has two points, called poles, which emit 
the magnetic viitue. 2. One of theſe 
poles attracts, the other cepels iron, but 
no other body. 3. This virtue, being 
the third ſpecies of attraQtion, is commu- 
nicated to iron very copiouſly by the 


touch, which renders it ſtrongly magne- 


tic. 4. A piece of iron ſo touched by 
the loadſtone, and nicely ſuſpended on 
a ſharp point, will be determined to ſettle 
iĩtſelf in a direction nearly north and ſouth. 
5. The end of the needle touched by the 
ſouth pole of the ſtone, will point norih- 
wards; and the contrary. 6. Needles 
touched by the ftone, will dip below the 
horizon, or be direftcd on the touched 
part to a point within the earth's ſurface : 
this is called the dipping needle. 7. This 
virtue may alſo be communicated to iron 


by a ſtrong attrition ail one way. 8. 


Fron-rods or bars acquire a magnetic vir - 
tue by ſtanding long in one poſition. 9g. 
Fire totally deſtroys this virtue, by mak- 

| Ing the ſtone or iron red-hot, 10. This 
power is exetted ſenſibly to the diſtance of 
teveral feet. 11. It is i-nfibly contiaved 
throuph the ſubſtance of ſeveral contigu- 
ous bodies or pieces cf iron. 12, It per- 


Diſt. 8 Ratio of Ratio of Sely 


vades the pores of the hardeſt body. And, 


13. Equally attrads the iron in vacuo as 
in open air. Theſe and many more are 
the properties of a body, not moie won - 


derful than ufeful to mankind. See Pol E, 


NEEBLE, VARIATION, Ec. 


There is a very cutious method of render- 


| Ing viſible the directions which the mag- 
netic effluvia take in going out of the 
Rone: thus, let AB, CD, (pl. CLXV, 
fig. 5.) be the poles of the ſtone; about 
every ſide gently ftrew ſome ſteel- filings 
on a ſheet of white paper; theſe ſmall 
particles will be affected by the effluvia of 
the ſtone, and fo poſted as to ſhew the 
courſe and direction of the magnetic par- 


ticles on every part: thus, in the middle 


of each pole, between AB and CD, it 
appears to go nearly flraight on; towards 
the ſides it procezds in lines more and 
more curved, till at Jaſt the curyed lines 
from both poles meeting and*coinciding, 
form number leſs curves on each fide, 
pearly of a circular figure, as repreſented 


In the diagram, This feems to new that 


tte magnetic virtue emitted from each 


ln 


poſes it to decreaſe nearly in the triplen 
ratio of the diſtance; but Dr. Heli 


. found, it to be as the ſquares of the 6 


of wood of the ſame form and thick 
exactly; then poiſing the Joadſtoney 


the ſtee]-points of the pole were keyt a} 


F 1 
2 „ 
2 28 17 6 


850 near, and are almoſt the ſame v1 
thole which are in the ſeſquiplicate m 


| traQion in their approach to, or dent 


ther; only that the force of the me 


as the ſquare or cube of the diſtance 
2 us 


eaſoyably conjeclules, that the repub 


MA 
ole, eirculates to, and enters the other 


The law of magnetic attraQion ſeems i 
yet aſcertained, Sir Tfaac Newton ſp 


trying the experiment with his loadlog 


ſtances inverſely; and Mr. Martin afy 
us, that the power of his Joadſtore& 
creaſes in a different manner from eih 
it being in the ſeſquiplicate ratio of the 
ſtances inverſely. For exaQneſs, he nut 
a grace bar of iron juſt a quarter «1 
inch thick, and then provided three git 


nicely at the end of a balance, nh 
would turn with leſs than a grain, | 
placed under it the iron, with fiſt a 
piece of wood, then two pieces, andlif 
all three pieces upon it; by which mw 


2, 2, of an inch from the iron; and! 
thoſe diſtances the weights put into 
oppoſite ſcale, to raiſe the loadftonefy 
the wood (which is touched while t 
beam was horizontal) were as foll 


the ſq. the cubes, rati 


Whence it appears that the number 
grains to counteract the power cf! 
loadſtone in theſe diſtances; appri 


but are widely different from thoſe wi 
are in the duplicate or triplicate ri 
and this experiment Mr. Marin t 
ſeveral times for each diſtance, “ 
ſcarce any variation in the ſucceſ, 
The ingenious Mufchenbrock bas, 
indefatigable pains and application, 
experiments'of the attractions andi 
ſions of loadfiones in reſpect to on 
to each other, but could never find | 
regular proportion in the increale 


of attraction in their receſs fiom ont! 


ric virtue did increaſe in the appront 
and diminiſh in the receſs from the 
but not exactly as the diftance, N* 


= diſtance, 
the ſquare or cube of the di fall 


muſt } 
force; 
Cre; 
Its Po! 

Vo, 


2 y; nor in any deten 
cible to numbers; and therefore be 


— 


and attractions diſturb one another, ſo as 


able to hope _— other rule concern- 
ing this matter, til a 

ever it can be, of ſeparating the attract- 
ing from the repelling parts. 

The power or force. of magnets is gene- 
rally greater in ſmall than in large ones, 


rare that very large ones will take up 


weight, but a ſmall one is but tolerably 
good that will take up no more than 
eight, ten, or twelve times its weight. 
The honourable. Mr. Berkeley has one 
whoſe weight is but 43 grains, which will 


| its weight; but that of Mr. Newton, 
nd uf which he wears in his ring, weighing 
4 ſcarcely three grains, will take up 746 


grains, or 250 times its weight, 
The poles of a loadſtone are not to be 


\onefi as never to change place; for according 
magnet may be changed by applying 
them to the more vigorous poles of an- 
other, as has been. confirmed by Dr. 
Knight, who could change at pleaſure 
the poles of a natural magnet, by means 
of iron-bars magnetically impregnated, 
Upon gently cutting a magnet through 
the middle of its axis, each piece becomes 
a complete magnet; for the parts that 
were contiguous under the equator before 
the magnet was cut, become poles, and 


hoſe al eren poles of different names; ſo that 
icate each piece may become equally a north 
[artin er ſouth pole, according as the ſection 
ance, . was made nearer the ſouth or north pole 
* of the large magnet; and the ſame thing 
bas, would happen in any other ſub-· diviſions. 
ation, But upon cutting a magnet longitudi- 


and re} milly, there will then be four poles, the 


to iron! lame as before the cutting; only that 
ver find there ſhall be formed in each piece a new 
ook axis parallel to the former, and more or 
or dect lels in the inſide of the magnet. We 
om ote r nd by experience, that two maguets at- 


the mag 
approach 


; denominatiens; whereas, on the contra- 
zm the le 


* two ſimilar poles repel each other. 


ance, b attraftion of a magnet newly dug 
diſtance, WW of a mine, makes it take up only very 
e diſtance wall pieces of iron 3 for which reaſon it 


oftion ! 
efore be 
the reps 


* armed, in order to augment its 
5 beſides this, the arming it unites, 
irefts, 


i Poles, and cauſes i 10 
vou tt © s its emanatiens 10 


* 
— 


to confound the proportion: nor are we 


a way be found, if 
placing over the magnet a very fine 
needle, which will Rand perpendicular 


in proportion to their bulk, It is very 


more than three or four times their own _ 


take up 1032 grains, which is 24 times 


looked upon as two ſuch invariable points 


to Mr. Boyle, the poles of a little bit of 


act each other by the poles of different 


and condenſes its virtue towards 


MAG (% MAG 


tend entirely towards the maſs which is 
Jaid thereon. Ae 26 
When you have determined where the 
poles are, which you may pany find by 
ne ſhort. 


over each pole, and no where elſe; then 
you muſt file it very ſmooth at its poles, . 
fo that the axis ſhall have the greateſt 
length, yet without too much diminjſh- 
ing its other dimenſions. To determine 
the proportions of the armour, the greater 
the force of the magnetis, the thicket muſt 


the pieces of ſteel be of which it is to cons 


fiſt; and for this purpoſe try the magnet 
with ſeveral del. Dare, and the greater 
weight it takes up with a ſteel- bar on, 
that bar is to be its armour. Though the 
attraction of an armed magnet appears 
conſiderable, yet very weak cauſes de- 
ſtroy its effect in a moment; for inſtapce, 
when an oblong piece of iron is attracted 
under the pole of an excellent magnet, 


and the pole of a different denomination 


in another magnet that is weaker is pre- 
ſented to the lower end of this piece of 


iron, this weaker magnet will very ſtr ong = 


ly take away the iron. In like manner, 
if the point of a needle be put under one 
of the poles of a magnet ſo as to hang 


by its head, and preſent to this head an 


bar of iron by its upper end, the needle 


will immediately quit the magnet, in or- 


der to adhere to the bar; but if the needle 
hold by its head to the pole of the mag- 
net, then neither the bar of iron nor a 
weak magnet ſhall diſengage it: and 
there is another ſlight circumſtance which 
makes an armed and vigorous loadſtone 
appear to have no more force, and that 
is the too great Jength of the iron which 
is to be raiſed by one of the poles. 

In order to communicate the maghetie 
virtue effeAually, theſe methods arg 
made.uſe of. 1. It has been diſcovered, 
that iron rubbed upon one of the poles of 
the magnet, acquires a great deal more 
virtue than from any other part thereof, 
and this is more conſiderable from an 
armed than a naked magnet, 2. The 
more gently the iron is prefſed, and the 
more it is preſſed againſt the pole, the 
more magnetical it becomes. 3. It is 
more convenient to impregnate iron on 
one pole than on both ſucceſſively. 4. 
The iron is much better impregnated by 
preſſing it uniformly and in the fame di- 
red ion, according to its length, than by 


| a e by the middle; and the extre- 
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6 
mity which touches the pole laſt, re- 
tains the moſt virtue. 5. A piece of po- 
__ liſhed ſteel, or a bit of pointed iron, re- 

ceives more virtue than a ſimple piece of 

_ Iron of the ſame figure; and, cæteris pa- 

ribus, a piece of iron that is long, ſmall, 
and pointed, is more ſtrongly impregriat- 
... ed than that of any other form. 

The communication of the magnetic vir- 


toe, does not ſenſibly impair that of the 


loadſtone; though it has been obſerved, 
that ſorhe magnets have communicated 
a greater power to iron to raiſe weights, 
than they had themſelves, but without 
© Impaicing their own force, or adding 
any thing to the weight of the iron. 


As ſeveral ways have been propoſed for 


_.. recovering the decayed virtue of load- 
flones, but to little purpoſe (eſpecially 
that of keeping the ſtone conſtantly in 
d. ſteel filings) we ſhall here relate the re- 
.. markable experiment of Mr, Haac for 
" this purpoſe, as it was attended with 
f*+ N - — 

great ſucceſs, This gentleman had a 
magnet „ fourteen ounces and a 
half, armed, which would take up ſix- 


teen times its own weight; but having 


laid it by for ſome yeat- unuſed, it loſt 
one fourth part of its virtue, or more; 
„ whereupon he hung as much weight to 
the ſtone as it would ſuſtain, and to left 


© 
wk 


it for ſome weeks; then returning, he 
Webbiies more weight to the former, 
. which it very eaſily bore, and then re- 
© peating the addition of more weight at 
ſeveral periods, in the ſpace of about two 
Fears, he found that the tone had not 
only recovered its former ſtrength, but 
. Increaſed it ſo far as that it would now 
take up more than twenty pounds, where- 

as at firſt it would not take up fifteen. 
Artificial Mac x RET, a ſteel-bar ifnpreg- 
| nated with the virtues of the magnet, ſo 
as to poſſeſs all the properties, and be 

uſed inſtead of the natural loadRone, 
There have been ſeveral methods pro- 
poſed for making artificial magnets, but 
none has yet met with greater ſucceſs 
than that of Mr. Canton, which is as 
follows: procure a dozen of bars, fix 
of ſoft ſteel, each three inches long, one 
quarter of an inch broad, and one twen- 
tieth of an inch thick; with two pieces 
of iron, each half the length of one of the 
bars, but of the ſame breadth and thick - 
neſs: alſo ſix pieces cf hard ſteel, each 
five inches and a half long, half an inch 
broad, and three twentieths of an inch 
thick ; with two pieces of iron of half 
| the length, but the whole breadth and 


[ 1998 ] © | 
_ thickneſs of one of the hard bars: wy 


turn both the bars the other ſide up 


proceſs being repeated till each pairofÞ 


MAG 


let all the bars be marked with à jj 
quite round them at one end. Then ta 
an iron- poker and tongs, (plate CLX)] 
fig. 1) (or two bars of iron) the large 
they are, and the longer they have ben 
uſed, the better; and fixing the poke 
upright between the knees, hold toi, 
near the top, one of the ſoft bars, havin 
its marked end downwards, by a pet 
of ſewing filk, which ' muſt be pulle 
tight by the left hand, that the bar may 
not ſlide : then graſping the tongs vid 
the right hand, a little below the midi 
and holding them nearly in a verid 
mm let the bar be ſtroked by d 
ower end from the bottom to the ty 
about ten times on each fide, which ml 
give it a magnetic power ſufficient to ii 
a ſmall key at the marked end; whid 
end, if the bar was ſuſpended on a poin, 
would turn towards the north, and # 
therefore called the north pole, andily 
unmarked end is for the ſame rea 
called the ſouth pole. Four of the 
bars being impregnated after this ma 
ner, lay the other two (ibid. fig. 2.) u 
rallel to each other, at the diſtance of as 
fourth of an inch, between the two piu 
of iron belonging to them, a north and 
ſouth pole againſt each piece of im 
then take two of the four bars allen 
made magnetical, and place them to 
ther ſo as to make a double bar in tlic 
neſs, the north pole of one even mi 
the ſouth pole of the other, and then 
maining two being put to theſe, onet 
each ſide, ſo as to have two north u 
two ſouth poles together, ſeparates 
north from the ſouth poles at one * 
by a large pin, and place them perpe 
dicularſy with that end downward on 
middle of one of the parallel bars, | 
two north poles towards its ſouth, 
the two ſouth poles towards its 10 
end: flide them backward and formt 
three or four times the whole lere 
the bar, and removing them from | 
middle of this, place them on the mit 
of the other bar as before directed, # 
go over that in the ſame manner; n 


and repeat the former operation! ® 
being done, take the two from bels 
the pieces of iron, and placing tit 

outermoſt of the touching bars in "i 
room, let the other two be the outen 
of the four to touch theſe with; 209 


have been touched three or four 4 
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ver, which will give them a conſider- 
n Log put'the half dozen 
together after the manner” of the four, 
(ibid. fig. 2.) and touch with them two 
pair of the har@bars placed between their 
irons, at the Giſtance ef about half an 
inch from "nd ee lay the ſoft 


bars aſide, and with A ke ne 
let tie other two be Mpregnated, (ibid. 
fig. A bolding the ng bars apart 


inch, fo which diſtance let them be ſepa- 
rated after they are ſet on the parallel 


© 4 


bar, and brought together again before 


proceed according to the method deſcrib- 
ed above, till each pair have been touched 
two or three times over : but as this verti- 
cal way of touching a bar will not give it 
quite ſo much of the magnetic virtue as 
it will receive, let each pair be now 
touched once or twice over in their paral- 
lel poſition. between the irons (ibid. fig. 
5.) with two of the bars held horizon- 
tally, or nearly ſo, by drawing at the 
ſame time the north of one from the 
middle over the ſouth end, and the ſouth * 
of the other from the middle over the 
north end of a parallel bar ; then bring- 

ing them to the middle again, without 
touching the parallel bar, give three or 
four of theſe horizontal ſtrokes to each 
ſide, The horizontal touch aſter the 
vertical, will make the bars as ſtrong as ' 
they poſſibly can be made, as appears by 
their not receiving any additional ſtrength, 
when the vertical touch is given by a2 
great number of bars, and the horizontal 
dy thoſe of a ſuperior magnetic power. 


— : 


in about half an hour; and each of the 
large bars, if well hardened, may be 
made to lift twenty-eight troy ounces, 
and ſometimes more. And when theſe bars 
are thug impregnated, they will give to 
an hard bar of the ſame ſize its full vir- 
ue in leſs than two minutes; and there- 
fore will anſwer all the purpoſes of mag- 
netiſm in navigation and experimental 
philoſophy much better than the load - 
lone, which is known not to have a ſuffi- 
cent power to impregnate hard bars. 


(ibid, fig. 6) in ſuch a manner as that 
wo poles of the ſame denomination way 
not be together, and their irons with them 
s one bar, they will retain the virtves 
* have received : but if their power 
7 by making experiments, be ever 

© impaired, it may be reſtored with» | 


* 


u de fewer end near wo tenths of an 


nut 
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h out any foreign aſſiſtance in a few mi- 
nutes. And if; out of curioſity, a much 


larger ſet of bars ſhould be required, 


theſe will communicate to them a ſuffi- 
_ cient power to proceed with, and they 
may in a-ſhort time, by the ſame method, 
de brought to their full ſtrengto. 

four hard ones, MAGNIFYING, in philoſophy, the mak - 


ing of obje&ts appear larger than they 
would otherwiſe do; whence convex len- 
ſes, which have the power of doing this, 
are called magnifying glaſſes ; and of 
ſuch glaſſes are microſtopes conſtruded. 
See LENS and MiCROsCOPE, 


they are taken off; this being obſerved, MAGNITUDE, whatever is made up of 
parts locally extended, or that hath ſeve · 


ral dimenſions ; as a line, ſurface, ſolid, 
Sc. See the article Ling, So. 


The apparent magnitude of a body is 


that meaſured by the viſual angle, form- 


ed by rays drawn from its extremes to 


the center of the eye; ſo that whatever 


things are ſeen under the fame" or equal 
© - angles, appear equal; and, vice ver ſa. 


Mr. Mac Laurin obſerves, that geome - 


trical magnitudes may be uſefully cooſi- 


dered as generated or produced by mo- 


tion, Thus, lines may be conceived as 
generated by the motion of points; ſur- 
faces, by the motion of lines; ſolide, by 


the motion of ſurfaces; angles may be 
yn eg to be generated by the rotation 
of their ſides. Geometrical magnitude 


is always underſtood to conſiſt of parts ; 


and to have no parts, or to have no mag- 


nitude, are conſidered as equivalent in 


this ſcience, There is, however, no ne- 
ceflity for conſidering magnitude as made 
up of an infinite number of ſmall parts ; 


This whole proceſs may be gone through it is ſpfficient that no quantity can be. 
"- ſuppoſed to be ſo ſmall, but it may be 
conceived to be farther diminiſhed ; and 


it is obvious, that we are not to eſtimate | 
the number of parts that may be con · 
ceived in a given magnitude; by thoſe 


Which, in particular determinate circum- 
ſtances, may be actually perceived in it 


_—_— . 


by ſenſe, fince a gre 


| greater number of parts 
become ſenſible, 


y varying the circum- 
ſtances in which it is perceived. , 
For the different magnitudes of the fixed 

ſtars, ſee the article STX. 


The half dozen being put into a caſe MAGNOLIA, the LAUREL-LEAVED TU- 


LIr TREE, in botany, a genus of the po- 


lyandria-polygamia claſs of plants; the 
Srolla of li . 


ich confiſts of nine oblong, 
hollow, and obtuſe petals, narroweſt to- 


ward the baſe: the fruit is an oval firo- 


bilus, compoſed of compreſſed, roundiſn, 
acute, and cluſtered capſules, which are 
11 v 2 ; unilocular, 
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unilocular, and contain a ſingle kidney- 
ſh»ped ſeed. | 

Could this beautiful tree be ſo far natu- 
ralized as to endure the cold of our ſevere 
winters, it would make one of the greateſt 
ornaments of our gardens. It is propa- 


— by ſeeds, which ſnould be procured 
rom Carolina, 


MAGPY,. in ornithology, a ſpecies of 


corvus, with a cuneiform tail. See the 
article Coxkvus. 


This is a very well known bird, and 


when in full feather, and in its wild 


ſtate, has a great deal of beauty; the 


ire is about that of the jackdaw; but its 


. 


variegated wings and length of tail make 
it ſeem longer, 


MAHOMETANS, thoſe who believe and 


* 


praQiſe the religion of Mabomet, 
The fundamental poſition on which Ma- 
homet erected the ſuperſtruQure of his 
religion, was, that there has been from 
the beginning of the world but one true 
orthodox belief, which conſiſts in ac- 
knowledging one only true Gad, and 
obeying ſuch of his meſſengers and pro- 
hets as he has from time to time ſent 
— the world, to reveal his will to man- 


kind. Upon this foundation he ſet up 


for a prophet to extirpate idolatry, which 


Was the religion of the Arabs, his coun- 
trymen, and to reform the other abuſes 


crept into religion. The whole ſub- 


ſtance of his doArine he therefore com- 
prehended in theſe two principal articles 


of faith, „ There is but one God, and 


„ Mabomet is his prophet;” in conſe. 
Jones of which laſt article, all ſuch or- 
inances and inſtitutions as he thought 
fit to eſtabliſh, were to be received as ob- 
lizatory and of divine authority. 
The mahomet2ns divide their religion 
into two general parts, faith and prac- 
tice; of which the firſt is divided into 
ſix diſtin& branches; belief in God, in 
bis angels, in his ſcriptures, in bis pro- 
phets, in the reſurredion and final judg- 


ment, and in God's abſolute decrees. 


The points relating to practice are, pray- 
er, with waſhings, Sc. alms, faſting, 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and cireumciſion. 


n 1egard to theſe practical points, Ma - 


x homet, it is ſaid, declared, that the prac- 


tice of religion is founded upon clean- 
Jineſs, which is one half of faith and the 
key of prayer, 898 is th: vght 


to be ſo pleaſing in the fight cf God, that 


the caliph Omar Ebn Abdalaziz uſed to 


ſay, prayer carries us half way to God; 


falling brings us to the door of his pa- 


and Mahomet _ himfelf uſed to ſay ef 


MAIDEN, an inftrument uſed in Scotland 


bar fo faſtened as to keep him from fir 


| looſe, which in a moment ſeparates 
MAiDEN ASS1ZE, an aſſize in which 


MaiDEN RENTS, was a noble forme! 


MAIDENHEAD, a market-towninÞ® 
MAIDSTONE, the county town of Ke 


MAJESTY, a title given to ki 


lace; and alms procure us admiſſion: 


faſting, that it was the gate of religion; 
and the odour of the mouth of him wh 
faſteth is more grateful to God, than thy 
of muſk. Beſides theſe they have ſony 
negative precepts and inſtitutions of the 
koran, in which ſeveral. things are Pro- 
hibited, as uſury, the drinking of wine, 
all games that depend upon chance, th 
eating of blood and ſwine's fleſh, and 
whatever dies of itſelf, is ſtrangled, ori 
killed by a blow or by another be, 
Theſe doArines and practices Mahon 
eſt bliſhed by the ſword, by preaching, 
and by the alcoran or koran, which con- 
tains the principles of his religion; au 
he and his followers met with ſuch ſo. 
ceſs, as in a few years to ſubdue half th 
known world. See ALCORAN. 


for beheading criminals, 
This is a broad piece of iron about 
foot ſquare, very ſharp on the lone 
part, and loaded above with a very hey 
weight of lead, At the time of eren 
tion it is pulled up to the top of amv 
row wooden frame, about ten feet high 
and as broad as the engine, with mouid- 
ings on each fide for the maiden to {i 
in, A convenience is made about fo 
feet from the ground, for the prik 
to lay his neck; and there is a kind 


ing. The priſoner being thus ſecurd 
and the ſign given, the maiden is f 


head from his body. 
perſon is condemned to die, 


2id in ſome manors by a tenant 10 
ord, for his paſſing by the cuſtom! 
marcheta, by which he was to hareb and 
firſt. night's lodging with his ten 
wife: tho' it is thought to ſignify 2 
paid for a licence to marry a davghtt 


ſhire, twelve miles north-eaſt of Readil 


ſituated on the Medway, twenly- 
miles weſt of Canterbury; eaſt long. 
north lat. 52% 20'. It ſends two u 
bers to parliament, 


ngs, wi 
frequently ſerves as a term of diſtindie 
Thus the emperor is called ſacred 
jeſty, imperial majeſty, and * | 
jcfly; the king of France 18 © e 


myſt chriſtian majeſty, and when he 1 


MAT 
zi the emperor, the word ' ſacred is 
i moſt catholic majeſty: with reſpect 


| her kings, the name of the kingdom 
* 5 added, 1 his britannic majety, bis 
fone vol majeſty, Cc. Formerly princes 
nere more ſparing in giving titles, and. 


ore modeſt in claiming them; before 


11 ien of C he kings of Spai 
the reign of Charles Vz the kings of Spain 
* bad w. the title of highneſs; and be- 


ore that of Henry VIII. the kings of 


ori gland were only addreſſed under the 
beak title of grace and highneſs. f . 
home AlL, or coat of MaiL, a piece of de- 
ching fenfive armour for the body, made of 
„ oy ſmall iron rings, interwoven in the man- 

W and er of a net. | 
ch ſye- <> Malt, in our old cuſtoms. See the 
"alf the article ALBA FIRMA. 


AIM, Maluzu, or MAYHEM, in law, 
a wound by which a perſon loſes the uſe 
of a member that might have been a de- 
fence to him, as when a bone is broken, 


u eye put out; though the cutting off 
an ear or noſe, or breaking the hinder 


fam teeth, was formerly held to be no maim. 
et bigh \ maim by caſtration was antiently 
\ mould puniſhed with death, and other maims 

| with loſs of member for member : but 


aſterwards they were on! 


puniſhed by 
fine and impriſonment. 


pill t is now en- 
\ kindt adted, by the ſtatute of 22 and 23 Car. II. 
from fi that if any perſon from malice afore- 
. ſecud thought, ſhall diſable any limb or mem- 
Jen is der of any of the king's lubjects with an 
aste Patent io disfigure him, the offender, with 


his aiders and abettors, ſhall be guilty of 
felony without benefit of clergy 3 tho? 
no ſuch attainder ſhall corrupt the blood, 


form or occaſion forfeiture of lands, c. 
ant 10 AINE, a river of Germany, which riſes 
cuſton on the eaſt ſide of the circle of Franconia, 
to hate l and running from eaſt to weſt, diſcharges 
\ig ten elf into the Rhine at Mentz. 
nify a ank is alſo the north-weſt patt of the 
daugbie. province of Orleanois, in France, 
un in dal anz is alſo a province of New England, 
of Read dounded by Nova- Scotia, on the north- 
vn of Ke alt; by Maſſachuſets-bay, on the ſouth ; 


twenty: and by the province of New Hampſhire, 


| Joog- 1! on the ſouth-weſt and north-weſt. 


4ded; and the king of Spain is term 5 


a foot, hand, or other member cut off; or 


1 MAJ 

There is a difference between bail and 

mainpriſe, for a perſen mainpriſed is ſaid 
to be at large from the day of his being 

mainpriſed, till the day of his appearance, 

and is not liable to be confined by his 

ſureties: but when a perfon is let to bait 

by a judge, Sc. till a certain day, he is 

in law always accounted in the ward of 
his bail during the time, and they may, 

if they pleaſe, Keep him in priſon. 


MAINTENANCE, in law, is an unlaw- 


two i alNLAND, the chief of the iſlands of 

| dhetland, in the county of the Orcades 
cings, wh 0 In Scotland. s N | 
Finde AN RISE, in law, is the receiving a 
4 ſacred perion into friendly cuſtody, who might 
cxfarian ö terwiſe be committed to priſon, on ſe- 
is calle! N given that he ſhall be forth-coming 
ben bee eie dime and place appointed, 


ful maintaining or ſupporting a ſuit be- 
tween others, by ſtirring up quarre!s, or 
interfering in a cauſe in which the perſon 
has no concern, Thus if any perſon 
diſintereſted in a cauſe otficioully gives 
evidence, or opens the evidence in a ſvit, 
without being called upon for that pur- 
pole, or acts the part of counſel, by ſpeak- 
ing in the cauſe, or retains an attorney 
for the party, he is guilty of mainte- 
nance, and is liable to be proſecuted by 
indictment. It is no maintenance, where 
a perſon gives a poor man money vut 
of charity to carry on a ſuits and attor- 
neys may lawfully diſburſe their mone 
for their clients, in expeRation of being 
paid again; but they muſt not do it at 
their own expence, on the condition of 
no purchaſe no pay. 

MAJOR, in the art of war, the name of 
ſeveral officers of very different ranks and 
functions; as, 1, Major-general, the 
next officer to the lieutenant general: 
his chief buſineſs is to receive the orders 

from the genera!, or in his abſence from 
the leutenant-general of the day; which 
he is to diſtribute to the brigade-majors, 
with whom he is to regulate the guards, 
convoys, and detachments, When there 
are two attacks at a ſiege, he commands 
that on the left, He ought to be well 
acquainted with the ſtrength of each bri- 
gade, of each regiment in particular, 
and to have a liſt of all the field officers. 
In ſhort, he is in the army, what a major 
is in a regiment. He is allowed an aid 
de camp, and has a ſerjeant and fifteen 
men for his guard. 2. Major of a 
brigade, - the officer who receives the or- 
ders from the m2jor-general, and after- 
wards delivers them to the adjutants of 
the regiments at the head of the bri- 

ade; where he takes and marches the 
> 169 ag, Sc. to the genera] rendez- 
vous, He ought to be an expert cap- 
tain, to know the ſtate and condition of 
the brigade, and keep a roll of the colo- 
nels, heutenant-colonels, majors, and 
adjutants, 3. Major of a regiment, the 
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MAJ 

nent officer to the lieutenant-colonel, ge- 
nerally promoted from the oldeſt captain. 
He is to take care that the regiment be 
well exerciſed, to ſee it march in good 
order, and to rally it in caſe of its being 
broke. He is the only officer among the 
foot that is allowed to be on horſeback in 
time of action, that he may the more 
readily execute the colonel's orders, ei- 
ther in advancing or drawing off the re- 
iment. 4, Major of a regiment of 
orſe, is the firſt captain, who com- 
mands in the abſence of the colonel. 5. 
Town-majer, the third officer in a gar- 
riſon, being next to the deputy-governor. 
He ovght to underſtand fortification, and 
hath charge of the guards, rounds, pa- 
trols, Sc. His bufineſs is alſo to take 
care that the ſoldiers arms are in good 
order; he likewiſe: orders the gates to 
, be opened and ſhut, and gives the gover- 


nor an account of all that paſſes within 


the place, 
There are alſo aids-major, drums-major, 
Ec. ſo called from their preheminence 
above others of the ſame denomination, 
MaJoR, in law, a perſon who is of age 
to manage his own affairs. See the ar- 
ticles AGE and MinoR, 
Major, in logic, the firſt propoſition of a 
ſyllogiſm. See the article SYLL0G15M, 
Major and Mig ok, in muſic, ſignify im- 


perfe& concords, which differ from each 
See the ar- 


o her by a ſemi- tone minor. 
ticle Coxcokp. 
Majok-bouo, an appellation formerly 

given to the fleward or maſter of the 

king's houſhold, | 
MAJORANA, MARJORan, in botany, is 

comprehended by Linnzus among the 

origanums. See ORIGANUM, 

Marjoram is attenuant and detergent, 

and recommended in nervous caſes, and 
r of the lungs, as alſo in epileptic 

caſes. 

MAJORCA, tae capital of a ſpaniſh iſland 
of the ſame name: eaſt long. 2* 30“, 
north lat. 39* 300. 

This iſland is in the Mediterranean Sea, 
about fixty miles long, and forty-five 
broad, fituated about eighty miles ſouth 
of the coaſt of Catalonia, and an hundred 
miles eaft of Valencia, 


MAJORITY, the greater number of per- 


ſons, Several things are determined by 
a majority, Thus our laws are enacted 
by a majority of members of parliament, 
and the members themſelves are choſen 
by a majority of electors: alſo the act of 


mme major part of every corporatien, is 
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accounted the a& of the corporation; i 
where the majority is, there the law 1 
judges to be the whole. 

MAIRE, or freights of le Mains, i 
ſſage to Cape Horn, ſituated betwyy 
erra del Fuego in ſouth America, uf 

Statten iſland; which being diſcoreredy 

Le Maire, obtained his name. 

MAIZ, or 1NDIAN CORN, a plant call 

- by Linnzus zea. See the article 221. 

MARE, in law, is to perform and execut 

Thus to make his law, is to perform uu 

law by which a man had formerly bout 
himſelf; and to make ſervices and cl 

_ toms, means no more than to perſan 

them. | | 

MAKING-UP, among diſtillers, the u 

ducing ſpirits to a certain ſtandard d 

ſtrength, uſually called proof, by the ab 

mixture of water; which ſhould bet 
ther ſoft and clear river - water, or {ring 
water rendered ſoft by diſtillation, & 
the articles LOWERING and PROor. 

MALA, the cheek, in anatomy. See ll 

article CHEEK, - 

The cheeks are compoſed of two bon 
of a hard ſubſtance, called by anatomig 
oſſa malarum, oſſa jugalia, or zygon 

tica, See Fack, MAXILLa, &c. 

MALABAR, the ſouth-weſt coalt oft 

peninſula of hither India, about jt 

miles long, and roo broad, bounded! 

Viſiapour, on the north; by the mal 

tains of Baligate, on the eaſt; and! 

the Indian ocean on the welt 1 

ſauth. | 

MALACCA, the moſt ſoutherly pats 

the further peninſula of India, abouthv 
miles long, and generally about 200m 
broad; bounded by Siam, on the nol 
by the bay of Siam and the Indian ocel 
on the eaſt ; and by the ſtreights of Mi 
ca, on the ſouth-weſt. The capital afl 
country, which is alſo commonly alk 
Malacca, is fituated in 1000 of eaſt li 
and 29 30“ north lat. 

MALACHI, or the prophecy of Malacih 

| @ canonical book of the Old Teltant 

and the laſt of the twelve leſſer prop p 
Malachi propheſied about three hu! 
years before Chriſt, reproving the I; 
for their wickedneſs after their 1 | 
rom Babylon, charging them wü! 
bellion, ſacrilege, adultery, prophin 
neſs, and infidelity, and dondem 
prieſts for being ſcandalouſly cart 1 
their miniſtry: at the ſame time 10 
etting to encourage the pious p 1 
in that corrupt age, maintained then, 


tegrity. This prophet -diſtiz®y fe 
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the Meſſiah, who was fuddenly to 
wy to his temple, and to be introduced 
yy Elijah the prophet, that is, by John 
the baptiſt, who came in the ſpirit and 
ower of Elias or Elijah. Ebel 
ALACHITES, or MOLOCHITES, in 
natural hiſtory, &c. a ſpecies of jaſper, 
uppoſed to de poſſeſſed of amuletie vir - 
es. See JASPER and AMULET, 
anguiſhing diſorder incident to pregnant 
women, in which they long ſometimes 
Er one kind of food, and ſometimes for 


vreedineſs. When women labouring 
nder this diſorder begin'to abſtain from 
he improper and abſurd things they were 
ond of, and with leſs reluctance uſe lau- 
lable and wholeſome aliments, it is an 
ofallible fign of a beginning cure and 
pproaching health. Pregnant women 
re generall 

bout the fourth month; but if it con- 
inves longer it is dangerous, becauſe the 


he cure of this diſorder, in pregnant wo- 
en, but few medicines are recommend- 
d for fear of abortion : however gentle 
medicines may be uſed for evacuating 
ad corroborating the ſtomach, In young 
omen labouring under a chloroſis, this 
liſtemper is cured by the ſame medicines 
bat are proper for removing the chloro. 
$, See the article CHLOROSIS. 

\LACOPTERYGIOUS, among ich- 
hyologiſts, an appellation given to one of 
he five orders of fiſhes, from their having 


VO DONG 


d or ſharpat the extremities, like thoſe 
f acanthopterygious fiſhes. See the ar- 
cles FisH and FCHTHYOLOGY. 
ALACOSTOMOUS risks, thoſe de- 
titute of teeth in the jaws, called in eng- 
i leather-mouthed : as the tench, carp, 
dream, Cc. See TENCH, Sc. 
LACOSTRACA, in zoology, the 
ame with cruſlaceous animals. 
AGA, a city and port of Spain, in 


200 mill 
he nor 
ian oceal 
of Mun 
ital of 
only call 


f ealt 1o0f 


Lale 


Teſtamen he rovine fG . 
1 5 e of Granada, fituated in the 
e hunde - tecranean, fixty-fix miles north-eaſt 
: the naher ; welt long. 4 45', north 
zeir 1 $4.4 i 

n with" AGMA, a cataplaſm. See the article 


ATAPLASM, 


avs Q 
pro oc A, a fmall iand and port- 


emning 

carele's 
me not f 
few, 8 5 
ed then \ 


Ry le 


we miles ſouth of that city. 

\NDERS, a diſeaſe incident to 

3 proceeding from corrupt blood, 
abour, or being over-ridyen, and 

1. 


* 
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ALACIA; damn, in medicine, is a2 


mother, and eat it with an extraordinary 


y freed from the malacia, 


eccant humours are deeply rooted. For 


e rays of their fins bony, but not point- - 


Wn in the lagunes of Venice, fituated 


MAL. | 
ſometimes for want of clean keeping and 
rubbing. It conſiſts of certain chops or 
chinks which appear on the inſide of the 

fore legs, juſt againſt the bending of the 
knee, which diſcharge a red, ſharp, pun- 
gent water. The ſureſt method of cure 
is to-waſh the part very clean with urine, 

or oil of nuts ſhaken with water, and 
then © mingle equal quantities of linſeed- 
oil and aqua-vitz, ſtirring and ſhaking 
them till the mixture grows white, with 
which anoint the part once a day. 

MALDIVAIsTLaups, are about a thou- 
ſand ſmall iflands, in the Indian ocean, 

Joo miles ſouth-weſt of the continent of 
the hither Igdia, extending from the ſe- 
cond degree of ſouth latitude, to the 
ſeventh degree of north latitude. 

MALDON, a port-town of Eſſex, ten miles 
eaſt of Chelmsford, It ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, | | 

MALE, mas, among zoologifts, that ſex 
of animals which has the parts of gene- 

ration without the body. See the articles 
ANIMAL and GENERATION, 
The term male has alſo, from ſome ſimĩ- 
litude to that ſex in animals, been ap- 
plied to ſeveral inanimate things : thus 
we ſay, a male-flower, a male-ſcrew, &c. 
See the articles FLOWER and SCREW. | 

Marg BALSAM, momordica, in botany. 
See the article Mook Dic. | 

MALICE, in law, is a premeditated de- 
ſign to do miſchief to another. 

Mlice is neceſſary to conſtitute the crime 
of murder. So where a perſon has a ma- 
licious intent to kill, and in the execution 
of this malicious deſign kills a third per- 
ſon by accident, he is, on account of his 

- malice, deemed guilty of murder. See 
the article MURDER. 5 

MALIGNANT, among phyſicians, a term 

applied to diſeaſes of a very dangerous 
nature, and generally infectious: ſuch 
are the dyſentery, hoſpital - fever, &c. in 
their worſt ſtages. See DYSENTERY, 
HosPIiTAL-FEVER, PETECHLEA, Sc. 
MALINES, or MECHLiN., See the article 
* MECHLIN, | 

MALL, or SE A-MALL, in ornithology, the 
engliſh name of the leſſer gull, with a 
grey back and ſpotted neck, and about 


the fize of the common tame pigeon. See 


the article LaR us. | - 
There is alſo another ſpecies called by 
the name of mall, as large as a pullet. 
MALLEABLE, a property of metals, 
whereby they are capable of being ex- 
tended under the hammer. See the ar- 
| ticles DUCTILITY and METAL. 
MALLE- 


'MAL 

MALLEOLUS, in anatomy, a name given 

by an#tomilſts to the inferior extremities 
of the tibia and fibula, 


MALLET, a kind of large wooden ham- 


mer. uſed by artificers who work with a 


chiſſel, as ſculptors, maſons, and ſtone- 
Eutters, whoſe mallets are commonly 
round, and by joiners, carpenters, &c. 
who work with ſquare-headed mallets, 
MALLEUS, in anatomy, a bone of the 
ear, ſo called from its reſemblance to a 
mallet, and in wbich is obſerved the head, 
the neck and handle, which is joined to the 
membrane of the tympanum. See EaR. 
'MALLING, 3 market-town of Kent, five 
miles welt of Maidftone. 


-MALLO, a town of Ireland, in the coun- 


ty of Cork, ſeventeen miles north of 
Cork city. 
MALLOW, MALVA, in botany. See the 
article MALVA. 
Pervain MalLow. See ALCEA, 


MALMEDY, a town of Germany, in the 


circle of Weſtphalia, and biſhopric of 
Liege; nine miles ſouth of Limburgh. 
MALMOE, a port-town of Sweden, in 
the province of Gothland, twenty miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Copenhagen. 
MALMSBURY, a horough-town of Wilt- 
ſhire, thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Saliſbury: 
it ſends two members to parliament; 
MALMSEY, a rich kind of wine, ſo 
called, as being brought from Malvaſia, 
in the Morea; for the duty on which 
ſee the article WINE. | 


MALO, or St. MaLo, a city and port- 


town of France, in the province of Bri- 


tany, ſituated on a rock, in the engliſh . 


channel, but joined to the continent by 
a cauſeway : welt long. 25, north lat. 
48* 40'. "L926 
MALOPE, betony-leaved MALLOW, in 
botany, a genus of the monadelphia-po- 
lyandria claſs of p'ants, the flower of 
which is like that cf the common malva : 
the fruit is compoſed. of a number of 
conglometated capſules, each containing 
2 fngle kidney ſhaped feed, | 
AALPAS, a. market-town of Cheſhire, 
ten miles ſouth-eaſt of Cheſter, | 
MALPIGHIA, in botany, a genus of the 
decandria-trigynia claſs of plants; the 
flower of which is compoſed cf hve large, 
hollow, kidney- ſhaped petals, with long 
and linear ungues : the fruit is a large 
ploboſe her:y, with one cell, containing 
three offeous, oblong, - obtuſe, and an- 
gulated ſeeds; each having an oblong, 
and obtuſe kernel, 


MALPLAQUET, a village in the auſtrian 
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Netherlands, in the province of Hai 

about ſeven Wilen from Mons. = 
MALT, is barley prepared, to fit it iy 


till it ſwells, becomes plump, ſomeviy 


MAL 


vgs potable . called beer, a 
ale, by ſtopping it ſfiott at the beginn 
of vegetation. : | _ 
In making malt from barley, the ul 
method is to ſteep the grain in a ſuffi 

uantity of water, for two or three day, 


tender, and tinges the water of a big 
brown, or reddiſh colour. Then thi 
water being drained away, the barlyy 
removed from the ſteeping ciſtern to th 
floor, where it is thrown into what i 
called the wet couch; that is, an em 
heap, riſing to the height of about ue 
feet. In this wet couch, the capital part 
the operation is performed; for here in 
barley ſpontaneouſly heats, and beg 
to grow, ſhooting out firſt the radid 


and if ſuffered to continue, then ti the 
plume, ſpire or blade, But the procehi erf 
to be ſtopped ſhort at the eruption of r. 
radicle, otherwiſe the malt would be ſpol f a 
ed. In order to ſtop it, they ſpread ti M 
wet couch thin over a large floor, andkeq 175 
turning it once in four or five hours, f - 
the ſpace of two days, laying it (ant * 
what thicker each time, After this x 
is again thrown into a large heap, a wy 
there ſuffered to grow ſenſibly hot toll N 
hand, as it uſually will in twenty 
thirty hours time; then being {pt Th 
again, and cooled, it is thrown up i 
the kiln, io be dried criſp without ſcar try 
ing. | 
This is the general proceſs of miltaf * 
in which almoſt every maltſter ba whi 
ſecret, or particular way of working a 
But to render the operation pere, wer 
following cautions muſt be obſer e. 
1. That the barley be newly thraſhe6 * 
at leaft newly winnowed, 2. Thx hal 
be not mixed, or made up of differ ly 
ſorts, | 3. That it be not over ſteepel al 
the ciſtern, or ſo long as to make it ot all 
4. That it be well drained. 5, Tha" rent 
carefully looked after in the wet cg. 
ſo as to ſtop the firſt tendency of | liqu 
blade to ſhooting. 6. Another can coh 
is, to turn the wet couch inſide our and 
moſt, if the barley comes, and a of | 
more in the middle of the heap thi Jure 
the fides. 7. To keep it duly = by 
after it ĩs out of the wet couch. Br, 
ive it the proper heating in m bod 
Hon 9. To dry and crilp it thorove pay 
upon the kiJn, but without a heres n 
4 


ſo a5 by be ſeyeral days in drying! 
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of pale walt. And if theſe direQions'be 


5 be method of malting indian corn or 
Virginia-wheat, is much leſs laborious. 
For, if this corn be buried two or three 
inches deep' in the earth, and covered 
with the looſe mould, dug up to make 
room for it, in'ten or twelve days time 
the corn will ſprout, and appear like a 
green field; at which time being taken 
up, and waſhed or fanned from its dirt, 
it is immediately committed to the Kiln, 
and by this means it becomes good malt. 
It is obſervable of this corn, that both 
its root and blade muſt ſhoot to a con- 
fiderable length, before it will make malt; 
and, perhaps, this is the caſe in all large 
bodied grain. 

The importation of malt from beyond 
the ſeas is prohibited : and on its being 
exported, it is not only freed from pay- 


bounty is allowed by act of parliament, 
for which ſee the article CORN. 

Malt-liquors have different names, and 
different virtues; from the different 


22 methods of preparing the malt, whence 
this they are diſtivguiſhed | into pale and 

6 a brown; and from the various methods 
, 


taken in brewing the liquors, whence 
they are divided into ale and beer, ftrong 
and ſmall, new and old. See BREWING 

The colour of the liquor, and many of 
Its effes, depend on the manner of 
drying the malt it is brewed with; that 
which has the paleſt tinge, is made with 


hot toll 
twenty 
ng (prea 
Own ut 
ut (cord 


4. ; malt but ſlenderly dried; whereas that 
lin which is high coloured, is made with 
erfeft h malt that is high dried, or roaſted, as it 


were, in compariſon of the other ; and 
amber-ale is made of-a mixture of both. 
Another difference in the preparations of 


obſerrel 
hraſhed, 


o ih malt. liquors conſiſts in the m—_— vane 

G ſeepe tity of hops in beer, and the ſmaller in 

as ale; for hops add ſomething of an al- 
Thati taline nature to the liquor, and not only 


render it more eaſy of digeſtion, and ſe- 


yo oy cretion in the body, but while it is in the 
— caud iquor, prevent its running into ſuch 
aide oult chefions, as would make it ropy, vapid 


and our: tor this reaſon Dr. Quiacy is 
of opinion, that for one conſtitution in- 
Fred by beer, there ate numbers ſpoiled 

ale, which is apt to fluff the veſicls 


in the © with lime and viſcidity, to make the 
t thorovf! dy unwieldy and corpulent, and to 
A Gerce l Pave the way for cachexies, the jaundice, 


ryiog 8 ſthmas, and the dropſy, The different 


ol. UI. 
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careful] obſerved, the malt will always 


ing the exciſe of 6d. a buſhel, but a 


12 of ftrevgth in malt-liquors, alſo 


1 


+ 


Ul 
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make them produce different effeds. 
The ſtronger they are, the more viſeid 
parts they carry into the blood: they are 
therefore in general the more wholeſome 
for being ſmall; that is, of ſuch a ſtrength 
as to carry ſome degree of warmth into 
the ſtomach, but not ſo as to prevent 
their being proper diluters of our ne- 
ceſſary food. Indeed people of robuſt 
conſtitutions, who labour very hard, may 
diſpenſe with reaſonable quantities of the 
ſtrongeſt; eſpecially as their food is fre- 
quently poor and ſlender enough, the 
deficiencies of which this ſupplies; and 
their continual exercife and ſtrength of 
body, digefts and breaks the viſcidities 
of the drink into convenient nouriſh- 
ment: though in perſons of another 
habit, and way of living, they would 
only produce obſtructions and ill hu- 
mours. As to the age of theſe liquors, 
it has ſomewhat the ſame effect as hops, 
for thoſe that are longeſt kept, are cer- 


. tainly leaſt viſcid : for age, by degrees, 


breaks their viſcid parts, and by render- 
ing them ſmaller, makes them fitter for 


ſecretion, 
MALT - SPIRITS. See the articles Di- 
STILLERY and SPIRIT. i 

MALTA, the capital of a ſmall iſland of the 
ſame name in the Mediterranean, is ſitu- 
ated in eaſt long. 155, north lat. 35 15; 
confilting of three towns, ſeparated by 
channels, which form ſo many peninſulas 
of ſolid rock, riſing a great height above 
the ſea: the ſituation is ſtrong, and no 
art is wanting in the fortifications to ren 

der it impregnable. | | 
Knights of MALTA, otherwiſe called, boſe 
pitalers of St. Jobn of Jeruſalem, a re- 
ligious military order, whoſe reſidence is 
in the iſland of Malta. The order con- 
ſiſts of three eſtates, the knights, chap- 
lains, and ſervants at arms: there are 
alſo prieſts who officiate in the churches, 
friar-ſervants, who aſſiſt at the offices, 
and donnes or demicroſſes; but theſe are 
not reckoned conſtituent parts of the 
body : the government of the order 18 
'mixt, being partly monarchica], and part- 
ly ariſtocratical: the grand maſter is 
ſovereign. The knights formerly con- 
ſited of eight different languages, but 
now only ſeven, the engliſh having with- 
drawn themſelves, None are admitted into 
this order but ſuch as are of noble birth : 
the knights are of two ſorts, thoſe who 
have a right to be candidates for the 
dignity of grand maſter, called grand 
croſſes, and thoſe who are only knights 
11 Z 5 Ts aſliſt · 
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aſſiſtants: they never marry, yet have con- they firſt are ſaid to have been broagl 


* tinued from 1090 to the preſent time. from Circafſia, and ſome have ſuppoy 1 
The knights are received into this order that they began to reign about the ye * 
either by undergoing the trials preſcribed 869. | 
by «.atutes, or by diſpenſation. MAMNLE, the BREASTS, in anatony, , 
Earth of MauTa, See the article BoLE, See the article BREAST. 
MALTHA, in antiquity, a kind of ce- MAMMEA, in botany, a genus of th + 
ment, of which there were two ſorts, polyandria-monogynia claſs of plants, th T 
4 native and factitious; one of the latter corolla whereof confiſts of four round to 
4 ſort, much in uſe, conſiſted of pitch, concave patent petals, greater than th of 
q wax, plaſter, and greaſe. Another kind cup: the fruit is a carnoſe berry, » br 
2 uſed by the Romans in their aquedutts, large, pointed, with the ſtyle of a jyts " 
: was made of lime flacked in wine, in- rical figure, and containing only ar bs 
4 corporated with melted pitch, and freſh cell: the ſeed, being either four or or 7 
= figs, Natural maltha is a kind of bitu= in number, is callous, and of an on A 
1 men, wherewith the Aſiatics plaſter their figure. | bp _ 
= 1 * walls; and which being once ſet on fire, MAMMIFORM, in anatomy, a nane hi 
9 - water makes it burn more fiercely. given to apophyſes of the bone in th ＋. 
wal MALTON, a borough of Yorkſhire, ſitu- back part of the. ſcull, ſo called fron rel 
Mt ated on the river Derwent, twenty miles their reſembling a breaſt. * 
# north-eaſt of Yoik. It ſends two mem. MAMMILLARY, MAMMILLARIs, it of 
4 bers to parliament, anatomy, an epithet given to two lit oh 
80 MALVA, MaLTow, in botany, a genus protuberances, ſomewhat reſembling tk W 
LY of the monadelphia- polyandria claſs of nipples of the breaſt, found under th to 
1 plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts -of four ventricles of the brain, and ſop "op 
10 five petals, vertically cordated, plane, and = to be the organs of ſmeliny 75 
88 growing together at the baſe; the fruit eſe are called apophyſes mammillaa "a 
3 conſiſts of a great number of capſules, There is alſo a muſcle called mamillany ſity 
U joined together by an articulation, and or maſtoides, ſerving to ftoop the heal, W 
+ of an orbicular depreſſed figure, ſepa= MAMMOTH's TEETH, in natural hi 10 
$i rating from one another, and opening tory, certain large foffile teeth, found bs 
5 inwardly: the receptacle affixed to the great plenty in Ruſſia, and ſuppoſed ti ju 
nu} capſules is columnar: the ſeed is folitaxy have belonged to elephants. per 
: and kidney-ſhaped. | MAN, homo, in zoology, is juſtly rank M 
| [ Mallow is one of the five emollient herbs, at the head of the animal part of i * 
* being looſening, cooling, and mollifying; creation; making a diſtinct genug d thr 
3 a cataplaſm of the leaves of this plant that order of quadrupeds, which Ia M 
* eaſes the ſting of bees and waſps. næus calls anthropomorpha, from it ma) 
p MALVASIA, or NaroLI DE MALVA- reſemblance to the human form. . at © 
3 SIA, à city and port-town of European the article ANTHROPOMORPHA, reac 
. Turky, in the province of Morea, ſitu- The ſame author diſtinguiſhes the act As 
| 1 ated in the Archipelago, thirty miles eaſt mankind, according to their diff ye 
1 of Miſitra. 3 8 colours, into the Europeans, or vl! to ( 
|; ij MALUS, the AaPPLE-TREE, in botany, men; the Americans, or ruddy-colou pur 
* is, according to Linnæus, a ſpecies of the . men: the Afiatics, or tawney - colon 153 
; 70 pyrus. See APPLE and PyRus. men; and thoſe of Africa, or blacks Re, 
1 MAMALUKES, the name of a dynaſtie Noſe te ipſum, know thylelf, is 2 ff AN 
| that reigned in Egypt. cept worthy of the law-giver of Alben AN 
. Tune mamalukes were originally turkiſh the antient ſeat of polite literature; hety 
in and circaſſia-flaves, bought of the Tar- important branch ef knowledge, ws LAN 
1 tars by Melicſaleh, to the number of a may be reduced to the following bar prox 
1 thouſand, whom he bred up to arms, and 1. In a religious view, theologicd, that! AN 
i raiſed ſome to the prigcipal offices of the was created with an immortal ſoak! ö engl 
© i; empire. They killed ſultan Moadam, the image of God, 2. In a moral 7 AN 
| N to whom they ſucceeded, | moraliter, that you alone Was x: | ſhire 
" Others ſay, thatthe mamalukes were or- with a rational ſoul, to be emp/of* AN 
1 dinarily choſen from among the chriſtian the praiſe cf the creator. 3. 1 out 
9 | Haves, and that they were the ſame thing ſped to the other works of the _—_ to a 
v in a great meaſure with the janiſſar ies naturaliter, that you are conſtitule { = 
> (ul; 


among the Tuks, They reve married; lord, for whoſe uſe they wele made. 
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MAN 
Fn a phyſiological ſenſe, pby/ologic?; the 
moſt perfe&t and amazing fabric of your 
body. 5+ With regard to diet, dietetice, 
what things are uſeful, and what hurtful, 
in this reſpe&. 6. In a pathological ſenſe, 
atbologic?, how frail you are, and how 
ſubje& to a thouſand calamities. 

Theſe are the heads, which, according 
to Linnæus, comprehend the knowledge 
of man, confidered as an individual; a 
branch of knowledge ſo eſſential to the 
human race, that, without it, he ſeems 
to doubt whether any other characters be 
ſufficient to entitle one to be ranked 
among mankind ; for he adds, Hæc /i no- 
deri, HOMO es, et a reliquis animalibus 
diſlinAiffimum genus. | 
The whole of this work may, in ſome 
reſpe&t, be accounted an analyſis of MAN 
as comprehending his knowledge of God, 
of himſelf, and of natural and artificial 
objects. See the INTRODUCTION, 

We have traced him from his conception 
to his birth, infancy, puberty, married 
ſtate, old age, and death. We have con- 
idered him as a parent, a child, and a 
member of ſociety, in all the various 
ſituations and connections of human life. 
We have anatomized, ſo to ſpeak, his 
mental faculties no leſs than the mem- 
bers of his body. In ſhort, to give a 
jut notion of mankind, and of their 
perſonal and ſocial capacities, of their 
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poſed 


y 7 manners, cuſtoms, opinions, advantages 
rt 0 a and diſadvantages, has been our ſtudy 
ae through the whole of this work ; which, 
uch Lb 


being reduced to the form of a dictionary, 
may, with the greateſt eaſe, be conſulted 
at pleaſure, on whatever ſubje& the 
reader deſires to be informed. 
As to the articles which more immediate- 
ly concern mankind, the reader may turn 
to GENERATION, Fogrus, INFANT, 
PusrkTY, MaRRIaGE, DIET, Di- 
dasz, MORTALITY, KNOWLEDGE, 
Rrason, Se. Tad : 
ANAGE, or MANEGE, See MANEGE. ' 
ANAR, an eaft indian iſland, ſituated 
between Ceylon and the continent. 
ANCHA, a territory of Spain, in the 
province of New Caftile, ,  ' 
ANCHE, the french name for the 
alſo engliſn Channel. 
— * \NCHESTER, a large town of Lanca- 
W * N re, forty miles ſouth-eaſt of Lancaſter, 
55 0 ; ANDAMUS, in law, a writ that ifſues 
Apes” . of the court of King's bench, ſent 
Seated de; poration, commanding them to 
ae Thi. or reſtore a perſon to his office. 
6 | «ls Writ allo lies where juttices of the 
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peace refuſe to admit a perſon to take the 


AN 


oaths, in order to qualify himſelf for en- 


joying any poſt or office; or where a biſhop 


or archdeacon refuſes to grant a probate. 
of a will, to admit an executor to prove 
it, or to ſwear a church- warden, &c. 


MANDARINS, a name given to the ma- 


giſtrates and governors of provinces in 
China, who are choſen out of the moſt 
learned men, and whole government is 
always at a great diftance from the place 
of their birth, Mandarin is alſo a name 
given by the Chineſe to the learned, lan- 
guage of the country; for beſides the 
apguage peculiar to every province, there 
is one common to all the learned in the 
empire, which is in China what latin is 
in Europe; this is called the mandarin 
tongue, or the language of the coutt. 


MANDATE, in law, a judicial com- 


mandment to do ſoinething. See the ar- 
ticle Max Dp Aus. 


MANDATE, in the canon- law, a reſcript of 


the pope, commanding an ordinary col- 
lator to put the perſon therein vamed in 
323 of the firſt vacant benefice in 

is collation. FRE 


MANDERSCHEIT, a city of Germany, 


in the electorate of Triers, and the 
capital of the county of Manderſcheit : 
eaſt long. 6? 32/, north lat. 50 200%. 


MANDRAGORA, MANDRAKE, in bo- 


tany, a genus of the pentandria-mono- 
gynia claſs of plants, the corolla whereof 
conſiſts of a ſingle ere& hollow peta], 
growing gradually wider from the baſe ; 
being a little larger than the cup, and 
divided beyond the middle into five 
lanceolated ſegments : the fruit is a great 
globoſe berry, containing twocells: the re- 
ceptacle is fleſhy and convex on both ſides z 
the ſeeds arenumerous and kidney ſhaped. 
The mandragora has been eſteemed a 
poiſon, by many; and by others, it is de- 
clared innocent: the bark of the root was 
once uſed as a narcotic; but at preſent 
the leaves are only uſed in medicine. 


MANFREDONIA, a city and port of 


the kingdom of Naples, fituated in the 
bay of Manfredonia, in the gulph of 
Venice: eaſt long. 162 40%, north lat. 
„ | 


MANDREL, a kind of wooden pulley, 


making a member of the turner's lathe, 


of which there are ſeveral kinds, as the 


flat mandrek,. which have three or more 
little pegs or points near the verge, and 
are uſed for turning flat boards on; the 
pin mandrel are thoſe which have a long 
wooden ſhank to fit into a large hole 
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mandrels are thoſe hollow of themſelves, 


and uſed for turning hollow work; ſcrew - 


mandrels for turning ſcrews, &c. 

MANE, the hair hanging down from a 
horſe's neck, which fhould be long, thin, 
and fine; and if frizzled, ſo much the 
better. 

MANEGE, or Max AE, the exerciſe of 
riding the great horſe, or the ground ſet 
apart for that purpoſe 3 which is ſome- 
times covered, for continuing the exerciſe 
in bad weather; and ſometimes open, in 
order to give more oy and freedom 
both to the horſeman and horſe, 

One way or other, we always ſuppoſe a 


— 
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ground, for regulating the rounds and 
volts. Sometimes this center is diſtin- 
guiſhed by a pillar fixed in it, to which 
they tie the horſe when he begins to learn: 
upon the ſide of the manege other pillars 
are placed, two by two, in order to teach 
horſes to raiſe the fore - quarters, by tying 
them with ropes, See PILLAR. 

Phe manege or exerciſe of a horſe, is a 
particular way of working or riding him. 
Make your horſes work upon the air 
and the manege that you uſed to put 
them moſt to. A horſe is ſaid to ma- 
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airs, which ſuppoſes him hroke and bred. 
A horſe is ſaid to be thoroughly ma- 
neged, or a finiſhed horſe, that is well 
broke and bred, and confirmed in a par- 
ticular air or manege. High manege, is 
the high- or raiſed airs which are proper 
for leaping horſes. 
In chooſing a horſe for the manege, make 
choice of a horſe of a middle ſize, that 
is lively, full of ſpirit and action, ſhort 
truſſed, well coupled, having good feet 
and legs, and ſhoulders very eaſy and 
ſupple. It ought alſo to be obſerved, 
that horſes that have thick, (tif, and 
ſhart joints, that is no ways flexible or 
pliant, are unfit for the manege; for glib 
- and bending joints, if they he not too 
Jong, are one of the chief qualities re- 
quiſite in a fine and delicate horſe of 
manege. 
As for the age moſt proper to begin to 
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he ſhould not be too young, not only 
becauſe his apprebenſion is not yet come 
to him, but alſo becauſe a bor ſe of three 
years old being but a griſtle, ſtepping 


ing his back and ſtreiching his haus. 


MAN I 20080 M AN 
made in the work to be turned; hollow MANES, in the pagan tem of theology 


and offer libations to the manes of 6. 


MANGALOR, or MANGUEL08, a put. 
center in the middle of the manege- 
MANGANESE, MAGNESIA, in natur 

the article TRON, 


fineſt pieces; being compoſed of a nun- 


nege, when he works upon volts and 


the greeniſh colour from their whittg 


MANGIFERA, in botany, a gert! 


work a horſe defigned for the manege, - 


MANGOSTANS, or MacousTa" 
and going back will ſpoil him, by (train MANHEIM, a city of Germany: ” 


A 


a general nam 
or gods of hell. 
The antients comprehended under mary 
not only Pluto, Proſperine and Ming 
but the ſouls likewiſe of the deceaſed wr 
taken into the number, and eſteemet 
gods of hell. It was uſual to ere alan 


or the infernal dee 


ceaſed friends and relations. One brand 
of the magic art among the pagans ch. 
ſiſted in conſulting the manes of the de 
in matters of importance: this was call 
Necromancy. See NECROMANCY, 


town of the Hither India, Gtuated on th 
I in eaſt long. 74, no 
at, $3”. | 


hiſtory, a poor kind of iron-ore. 5 
It is a denſe, heavy ſubſtance in it 


ber of broad and thick ſtriæ irregul 
laid together, and much reſembling that 
of native antimony; in theſe maſs} 
is ſometimes reddiſh, ſometimes of1 
dark grey, and ſometimes of a fine pal 
light grey, approaching to the colourd 
the fineſt poliſhed iron: but there is1 
leſs perfect kind in which the whd 
maſs ſeems only to conſiſt of a nume 
of irregularly figured pieces, of a bi 
and ſomewhat gloſſy ore, blendedy 
looſely together. 

Manganeſe is found in great abundut 
in the german and ſwediſh mines, a4 
in France, Italy, and England; 
ours is not equal in beauty or good 
to the german, It is recommended! 
authors as an aſtringent, and ordered 
be given after calcination in ben 
rhages ; but it is very improper fer! 
ternal uſe, It is of great ſervice, I 
ever, to the glaſſmen, in clearing: 


while in fuſion, See GLASS. 


the pentandria-monogynia claſs of pl 
the calyx of which is a five-leaved ſe 
anthium; the corolla conſiſts af 
ſpear-ſhaped petals, longer than tie 
the ſruit is a kidney-ſhaped oblong?! 
bous, compreſſed, drupe : the ſeed i 
ohlong compreſſed woolly nut. 


fruit of the garcinia, See Gch, 


palatinate of the Rhine, ſituated a. 


"a f 


— 


MAN 


eaſt long. 70 20', north lat. 49 30", 

[ANIA, MADNESS, in medicine. See 
the article MADNESS, ite 

{ANICHEES, in church-hiſtory, a ſe& 
of chriſtian heretics in the third century, 
the followers of Manes, who made his 
appearance in the reign of the emperor 


; of de Probus; pretending to be the comforter, 
brand whom our Saviour promiĩſed to ſend into 
ns co. the world. He taught that there are two 
he den principles, or gods, coęternal and inde- 


pendant on each other, che one the au- 
thor of all evil, and the ather, of all 
good; a doctrine which he . borrowed 
from the perſian magi. He held that our 


and our bodies by the evil one, and that 


natur the ſouls of his followers paſſed through 
„e. d. the elements to the moon, and from 
thence to the ſun, where being purified, 
ce in it they then went to God, and became 
f a nun pnited with his eſſence; but as for the 
regula ſouls. of other men, they either went to 
ling tho hell, or were united to other bodies. He 
maſſes | alledged, that Chriſt had his reſidence in 
mes oft the ſun, the Holy Ghoſt in the air, 
fine pal wiſdom in the moon, and the father in 


the abyſs of light. 
vith denying the reſurrection and con- 


colour of 
there 81 


the whe demning marriage; with teaching that 
a num Chriſt was the ſerpent that tempted Eve; 
of a biitl vith forbidding the uſe of eggs, cheeſe, 


ended milk and wine, as proceeding from the 


abundut kind of baptiſm from that of the church; 
nes, 11 with teaching that magiſtrates were. not 
gland; to be obeyed, and with condemning the 
or goon moſt lawful wars. | 

1mended\ ANICORDON, or MANICHORD, a mu- 
1 ordered bcal inſtrument in the form of a ſpinet ; 


in bent tte ſtrings of Which, like thoſe of the 


-oper fer! carichord, are covered with little pieces 
vice, k. of cloth, to deaden, as well as to ſoften, 
earing1 their ſound 3 whence it is alſo called the 
r white g dumb ſpinet. It is much uſed in nun- 


J Neries, becauſe. the nuns may plzy upon 


{ 2009-] | 
confluence of the Rhine. and Neckar: ring in the form of a bracelet, ajther - 


MAN 


plain or engraven, flat or round. 
anilles are the principal commadities 


wich the europeans carry to the coaſt 


= 


gold and filyer, but theſe aregp 
Av 


of Africa, and exchange with the na- 


tives for ſlayes. Theſe. people wear them 
as ornaments on the ſmall of the leg, and 


on the thick part of the arm above the 
elbow. The great men wear manilles of 
ade in the 
country by the natives themſAves. | 
ANING TREE, a market · town of Eſſex, 
twenty-five miles north-eaſt of Chelmſ- 


ford. 


MANIPULUS, in roman antiquity, a body 


ſouls were made by the good principle, 


of . infantry, conſiſting of two hundred 
men, and conſtituting the third part of 
a cohort. See the article Conor. 

Among phyficians, the term manipulus 


ſignifies a handful of herbs or leaves, or 


ſo muchas a man can graſp in his hand 
at once; which quantity is frequently 
denoted by the abbreviature, M, or m. 


MANIS, the SCALY LIZARD, in zoology, 


7 


He is alſo charged 


bid principle; with uſing a different 


a genus of quadrupeds, of the order of 
the agriæ; the body of which is covered 
with a kind of ſcales, and it has no ears: 
there is but one Known ſpecies of this 


genus, which has been confounded with 
the lizards : this is an animal of great 
beauty, and perhaps one of the moſt 


ſingular in the world; its aſpe& has a 
reat ſhew. of terror, but it is the moſt 


inoffenſive creature imaginable : its form 


is ſomewhat like the lizard: it is about 
four feet in length, and 1is body, in the 


broadeſt part, which is towards the hin- 


der lege, is about ten inches in breadth 
it is of a rounded figure on the back ; 
the legs are ſhort, and ſtand about a 
foot diſtance ;. the reſt of the creature, 
from the hinder part to the extremity, is 
a tail, broad, thin, and between two and 
three feet in length; it is not connected 
to the hinder-part of the body, but is 
continuous with it: the whole upper ſur- 
face of this creature, the back, and the 
outſides of the legs are covered with an 
armature of ſcales ; the belly and infides 
of the legs are naked; the ſcales are of 
a firm ſubſtance, and have very much the 
appearance of tortoiſe-ſhell ; they are on 
the body two inches in length, and more 
than an inch in breadth, of an oval fi- 
ure, and each terminating in a kind of 
ſpine; the head is ſmall, of a conic fi- 
gure, about three inches in diameter at 


the baſe, and thence gradually growing 


a genus | u without diſturbing that ſilence which 
aſs of pl they are obliged to obſerve in their cells. 
-leaved ſe ANIFESTO, a public declaration made 
Gifts of | dy a prince in writing, ſhewing his in- 
han the ci tentions to begin a war, or other enter- 
{ oblong Prize, with the motives that induce him 
the feed 8 p it and the reaſons on which he founds 
* a niehts and pretenſions. | 
USTANS, *NIHOT, or MANIOC, in botany, a 
GARCING Pant otherwiſe called jatropha. See the 
many, i ice JATRBOPHA, 

Gruated ux, 


in commerce, a large braſs- 


imaller to the ſnout, which is ſharp and 
= E naked ; 


MAN 
times yields a true manna from the ty 
of the leaves. The manna perſicun, 9 


perſian manna, is obtained from a find 
called alhagi. See the article AlAAd 


MAN [ 2010 ] 
naked ; the head is covered with the ſame 
ſort of ſcales with that of the body, only 


they are ſmaller ; there are no teeth in 
the mouth, but the tongue is ten inches 


or more in length; the whole creature is As to the manna mentioned in ſcriptun 101 
of a brown colour; the ſtriated parts of it could not be true manna, becauſe; 
the ſcales is of a red, duſky brown; the melted with the heat of the ſun; wig ne 
fmooth, poliſned part has an admixture true manna does not, but rather hard 01 


of yellow; the fides of the body, and 
thoſe o% the tail, are of a ſerrated form, 
the ſcales terminating one over another 
at ſome diftance ; the legs are robuft, 
and the claws very ftrong and thick 


by it, dr ( 
The antient Greeks likewiſe called & oy 
ſmall fragments of frankincenſe, by th 
name manna. 


MANNER, in painting, a habitude thy 
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it is a native of the eaſt Indies and South 
America, lives in the woods, and feeds 
on inſects, as the ant- bear does, thruſt- 


Ing out its tongue till covered with them, 
and then drawing it in loaded with the 


food, 
MANNA, in the materia medica, the con- 


creted juice of ſome vegetable, naturally 


exſudating from it, ſoluble in water, and 
not inflammable. 
It is a hovey-like juice, brought to us 
from Calabria and Sicily, ſometimes in 
ſmall granules, or drops of an irregular 
figure, roundiſh, oblong, crooked, and 
ſometimes contorted, It ſhould be choſen 
whitiſh, or at the utmoſt, with only a 
faint caſt of yellow, not too, heavy, in 
regular dry granules, or in moderately 
long ſtriæ or flzkes, of a pleaſant taſte, 
and diſſolving wholly in the mouth, not 
Jeaving a farinacious ſubſtance behind it, 
as much cf the common manna does, 
— has been adulterated with honey and 
our. 
Manna is the mildeſt and ſafeſt of all 
purges, and may be given to children, 
to women with child, and to people of 
the moſt tender conſtitutions, with perfect 
ſafety; and it never fails gently to move 
the bowels, and to carry off the thick 
viſcid foulneſſes from them, Its doſe is 
from two drams to an ounce or more, 
and is moſt conveniently given in ſo- 
lution. When required to work more 
violently than it naturally would, it may 
be quickened with an addition of Glau- 
her's (alt. 
Manna is obtained from ſeveral ſorts of 
trees, eſpecially aſh; and the fineſt kind 
1s that which oozes naturally ont of the 
leaves. Beſides which there is another 
coarſer kind obtained by wounding the 
bark.'of the trunk and branches of theſe 
trees, | ; 
In the french ſhops there is alſo met with 
a manna, produced from the larch-tree; 


the truth, with judgment and (ug, 


MANNERS, in poetry, the inclination, 


M ANNIN G, in the navy, denotes the n 


80 2 70 
imnstter of ſo great a conſequeret 


a man acquires in the three princht 
parts of painting, the management 
colours, lights and ſhadows, which 
either good or bad, according as th 
painter has practiſed more or left fn wn 


But the beſt painter is he, who bun or 
manner at all. The good or bad cha den 
he makes is called goũte. 


genius and humour, which the pa ou 
gives to his perſons, and whereby hed nor 
ſtinguiſhes his characters. See the ate Ire: 
CHARACTER, K 


viding a ſhip or fleet with a ſuffice 
number of men for an expedition. 
In manning the navy, it is uſu! 
promiſe by proclamation, a bounty to A 
ſeamen, and able-bodied Jandmen, nt e 
come into the ſervice, by a certain in 
which is frequently two months pay, u 
ſeldom more. This does indeedp P) 
on many, yet great numbers con! 
themſelves until the fleet is at ſes, 
others lurk about even till the tint! 
mited for ſuch bounty is near exp! 
which does not a little prevent fene 
tentimes from being in a readinek i 
early expedition. 

And as ſeamen are thus encoursytl! 
enter themſelves voluntarily, ſo tbe 
another method uſed to compel then | 
it, and that is, preſſing them by wi 
from the lord high admiral to the 
tains, and by them aſſigned to" 
lieutenants ; and to render this the! 
effectual, veſſels are purpoſely bird 
the ſervice to proceed from place 
place with thoſe officers, and their pi 
"gangs, not only to receive volurte 
but to impreſs what men they cin! 
on. Notwithſtanding this, their ſoe 
is very uncertain, and always e 
therefore, it is much to be wiſhed, the! 
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he fleet. 1 N 
NOME TER, or Max os cor, an in- 
-ument to ſhew or meaſure the altera- 


ions in the rarity or denſity of the air. 
The ee e from the baro- 


o meaſure the weight of the atmoſphere, 
or of the column of air over it; but the 
ormer the denſity of the air in which it 
; found, which denſity depends not only 
n the weight of the atmoſphere, but 
ſp on the action of heat and cold, Sc. 
Authors, however, generally confound 
he two together, and Mr. Boyle bim- 
lf gives us a very good manometer of 


_ is contrivance, under the title of a fla- 
Bat ical barometer. See BAROMETER. 
d flu ANOR, an antient royalty or lordſhip, 


ormerly called a barony, conſiſting of 
lemeſnes, ſervices, and a court- baron; 
nd comprehending in it meſſuages, lands, 
neadow, _—_ 


inationg 
. owſon , &c - 


t may contain one or 


wy note villages, or hamlets, or only a 
mi 5 great part of a mes Oc. 
\ manor is a noble kind of fee, grant- 


d in part to tenants for certain ſervices 
o be performed, and partly reſerved to 
he uſe of the lord's family, with ju- 
(diction over the tenants, for their 
arms or eſtates, 7 


5 the oft 
| (uſhcd 
n. 
foal | 


wy 4 There are capital manors or honours, 
wan at have other manors under them: 
i pay, ul nd alſo cuſtomary manors granted by 
w. opy_of court-roll, the lords of which 
1 e ** to hold courts, and grant 
| | opies, &c, 

* ANS, the capital of the territory 


ane, in the province of Orleanois, in 


þ Mf 
= ance: eaſt long. 5', north lat. 48 6/. 


nt fleets 


NSE, in law, is a farm-houſe, with 

ieh i and belonging to ie... 4895 

dune IELD, a city of Germany, the 
ſo thet apital of a county of the ſame name, 

1 then bthe cirtle of Upper Saxony: eaſt long. 

5 wartld 1? as, north lat, gy” 26/. 

d ben NSFIELD 18 alſo a market · town of Not- 

ed toll ngh2mſhire, twelve miles north of Not- 


Ingham, . 


is the : ; . 
pin NSION, in law, is the chief dwelling 
4 gh uſe of a lord within his fee, or the 


apikal meſſuage, or manor houſe. 

lapſion alſo, in a more general ſenſe, 
nifies any dwelling-houle, and even a 
amber in one of the inns of court 
ones under the denomination of a 
Paulion ; but this is not the caſe, with 


+} 4 6 
pect to any other chamber in which 
Vecion lodges, 

$ 


d their pit 
e volurt# 
hey can" 
their (v0 
ys expen 
wiſhed, 10 
quence le! 
and efed 

mile 


.ethods could be taken for manning MANSLAUGHTER, generally termed 


neter in this, that the latter only ſerves 


wood, rents, an ad- 


MAN 


homicide, is killing a perſon without 
ermeditated malice, | 
Manſlaughter differs from murder, in its 
not being committed from the dictates 
of a former malicious intention; and 
from chance · medley, in its being done 
with a preſent intention to kill. Thus, 
where two perſons, who before meant no 
harm to each other, meet and quarrel, 
and in the heat of paſſion one kills the 
other; in this caſe he is guilty of man- 
laughter. If two perſons fall out and 
fight, and the one breaks the other's 
ſword, on which a ſtander by lends him 
another, with which the adverſary is 
killed, it is manſlaughter both in the 
ſlayer and ſtander- by. And where a man 
is taken in adultery with another perſon's 
wife, and the huſband immediately draws 
and kills him, it is only manſlaughter, 
the huſband having had a juſt provocation 
for ſo doing; but where any other per- 
. ſon ſtabs another, who has not a weapon 
dran, or ftruck firſt, ſo that the perſon 
ſtabbed dies within fix months, notwith- 
ſtanding there was not malice afore- 
thought, it is felony without benefit of 
clergy. Ia other caſes, though man- 
ſlaughter is accounted felony, yet for the 
| firſt offence the offender is allowed the 


benefit of clergy. 


ANTELETS, in the art of war, a kind 
of moveable parapets, made. of planks 
about three inches thick, nailed one over 
another, to the height of almoſt fix feet, 
8 caſed with tin, and ſet upon 
ittle wheels, ſo that in a ſiege, they max 
be driven before the pioneers, and ſerve 
as blinds to ſhelter them from the 
5 & ſmall ſhot. See plate CLXX, 
fig. 3. 
There are other ſorts of mantelets co-— 
vered on the top, whereof the miners 
make uſe to approach the walls of a town 
or caſtle. | AT, 
MANTIS, the PRAYING LOCUST, in 
zoology, a ſpecies of gryllus, ſo called 
from the poſture wherein it uſually holds 
its anterior pair of legs. . 
MANTLE, or MANTLE-TREE, in ar- 
chĩtecture, the lower part ot the chim- 
ney, or that piece of timber which is 
laid acroſs the jaumbs and ſuſtains the 
compartment of the chimney-piece, See 
the article CHIMNEY, , 
MANTLE, or MaNTLiNG, in wage 
that appearance of folding of cloth, 
flouriſhing or drapery, that is in any 


atchicyement drawn about the coat cf 


arms, 


a AN 4 CE 
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Arms. It is ſuppoſed originally to be the 
repreſentation of a mantle, or military 
habit, worn by the antient cavaliers over 
their atmour to preſerve'it from ruſt; or, 
as others hold, a ſhort covering only 
Vorn over the helmet, which in after- 
times was lengthened, and made to hang 
from the helmet below the whole ſhield, 
as in plate CLXV, fig. 5. | 
The mantle is always ſaid in blazon, to 
be doubled, that is, lined throughout 
with one of the furs, as ermin, pean, 
Mary, Cc. See the article COAT, 


fa) 


not exceeding three months, nor leſs thij 


ture, as the perſon purloining them; 


Pn 


MAN 
one, and to be whipped in the marke. 
town, at the niaiket-place, or croſs, ond 
or oftener. And if any perſon buy, u 
take by way of gift, pawn, or ſale, any 
materials, knowing the ſame to be en, 
bezzled, he is to ſuffer the ſame forfs, 


all which forfeitures, are by 13 Geo, ll 
to be applied, one half to the party 
injured, and the other to the poor of th 
pariſh. But any one aggrieved, mf 
appeal to the general or quarter-ſefſion;, 


MANTUA, the capital of a dutchy of the 
ſame name, in Italy, is fituated in the 
middle of a lake, formed by the river 
Mincio, but has a communication with 
the continent by three cauſeways: eaſt 
long. 11® x5, north lat. 45* 20. 

MA UCAPTIO, in law, a writ which 


If any perſon intruſted with materials u 
manufacture, ſhall not uſe them, and 
ſhall delay, for twenty days after (ud 
materials ſhall be manufactured, tor 
turn (if required by the owner) ſo much 
as ſhall not be uſed, ſuch neglect vi 
be deemed an embezzling. And if 


lies for a man who being taken on ſuſ- perſon who ſhall work up any of th 


icion of felony, and offering ſufficient 
| ail for his appearance, is refuſed to be 
admitted thereto by the ſheriff, or other 


perſon having power to let to mainprizae. 


| MANUCODIATA, in ornithology, the 
bird of Paradiſe. See PARADISE. 


: M ANUMISSION, in roman antiquity, MANURE, any thing uſed for fattenin 


the act of ſetting a ſlave at liberty, which 
was uſually performed before the prætor, 
who laid his wand, called vindicta, on 
the ſlave's head, and declared him free. 

MANUFACTURER, one who works up 


a natural product into an artificial com- 


modity, . 
Perſons employed in making up the 
woollen, linen, fuſtian, cotton, or iron 
manufaftures, and all journeymen dyers, 
hot-preſſers, ſhoe-makers, glovers, thoſe 
employed in making of hate, or in any 
manufaRures of ſilk, mohair, fur, hemp, 
flax, leather, or of any mixed materials, 
who ſhall leſſen the value, embezzle or 
purloin any materials with which they 
are intruſted, on being convicted by the 
oath of one witneſs, or confeſſion before 
a juſtice of peace, are to forfeit double 
the valne of the damages ſuſtained, with 
coſts: and in caſe immediate payment 
be neglected, the juſtice is to commit the 
offender to the houſe of correction to be 
whipped, and to ſuffer hard labour for 
a term not exceeding fourteen days. 
and on further convid ion for embezzling 


any of the materials, whether they be, 


or be not made up, the perſons are to 
forfeit four times their value, with coſts. 
And if payment with coſts be neglected, 
they are to be committed to the houſe of 
correction, to hard labour, for a time 


articles dung, chalk, lime, &c, which 


| longer than two loads cf the richeſt dun 
ſhould be done ſoon after Michaels 


the earth: and where it is uſed f 


anufsctures for one matter, ſhall ne 
lect to finiſh"them by procufing hin 
elf to be retained by another, beſo 
the work ſnall be completed, he ſhall bf 
ſent to hard labour, not exceeding 
month, 


and improving land, 
There are various kinds of manure uſt 
in different parts of England, for e 
riching the ſeveral ſoils, ſome of whi 
have been already mentioned under th 


but there are others that might be uſe 
on many lands with equal ſucceſs. 
All ſorts of marl and clay, ſpread ont 
gravelly and ſandy land, are of valt « 
vantage to it, by making it more ſo 
and tenacious, as all kinds of ſand 3 
to thoſe ſoils that conſiſt of a fiff oa 
or clay. Theſe kinds of manure are 
laſting advantage. See the article dan 
Tanner's bark, laid in a heap, and rott 
is alſo an excellent manvre, eſpecial 
for {tiff cold land, and one load of it a 
improve the ground more, and 


when this manure is laid on gra, 
that the winter rains may waſh it it 


corn-land, it ſhould be fpreav on 
ſurface before the laſt plowing, tha 
may be turned down for the fibres of 
corn to reach it in the ſpring. Non 
vegetables of moſt ſorts, allo great ye 
rich land, fo that where other matte 
ſcarce, theſe may be uled with 6" 
ſuccels ; thus the weeds of ponds, | 
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MAP 
ditches, being dr 
— w— ac Joe laid on heaps to 
rot, will make excellent manure : but it 
is to he obſeryed, that in tot ing theſe 
vegetables, it will he proper to mix ſome 
exth, mud, or any other ſuch like ſub- 
ſtance with them, to prevent their taking 
re in Meir fer mentation; it will alſo be 
roper to coyer the heaps with earth, 
mud, or dung, to detain the ſalte, other- 
wiſe many 
rate in fermenting, The refuſe of 
itchen-gardens, when laid on heaps and 
rotted, will alſo affgrd good manure for 
corn-land ; alſo fera mowed down 
while it is green and tender, and laid 
on heaps to rot, will make excellent 


this troubleſome plant will be deſtroyed. 
The aſhes of all kinds of vegetables are 
alſo good manure for land, ſo that where 


brambles, Ce. if are grubbed pp 
in ſummer, ſpread abroad to dry, and 
they conſumed to aſhes, and ſpread 
orer the land, they will greatly improve 
i, Rotten wood, and ſaw-duſt, when 


land, as are alſo bones, horns, ſhells, 
Wollen rags, Cc. and whatever ſerves 
to loolen its parts. : 
[ANUSCRIPT, in matters of literature, 
denotes a written book, in contradiftinc- 
tion to a printed one. See Book. 
IANWORTH, in law, the price an- 


pid to the lord for killing his villain, 
JAP, a plain figure, repreſenting the ſur- 
ſace of the earth, or a part thereof, ac- 
cording to the laws of perſpective. See 
the article PERSPECTIVE, 

In maps, theſe three things are eſſenti- 
ally requiſite”. . That all places have 
the fame ſituation and diſtance from the 
preat circles therein, as on the globe, to 
he their parallels, longitudes, zones, 
cumates, and other celeſtial appearances, 
1. That their magnitudes be proportiona- 
ble totheir real magnitudes on the globe. 
3+ That all places have the ſame fitua- 
= bearing and diſtance, as on the earth 
The true chart performs the firſt and laft 
a theſe very exactly, but fails extiava- 
Mtly in the ſecond 3 and, indeed, no 
ind of projection yet found can exhibit 
note than two of them at once, by reaſon 


the great difference between 3 plane 
and convex luperficies, . 


I 2013 } 
ged cut juſt as 


of the finer parts will eya- 


manure; and by frequently mowing it, 


the ground is ovgr-run with buſhes, . 


rotted, are a very good manure for ſtrong 


tiently ſet upon a man's life, which was 


Maps are not . 0 1 
Var. * always te be uſed as they : 
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MAP 
lie before ds, for ſometimes any part js 
uppermoſt ; but, generally, the top is 
the north part, the bottom the ſouth, 
the right hand the eaſt, and the left band 
the weſt, and marked with theſe words, 
or latin ones of the ſame import. There 
is alſo inſcribed a compaſe, pointing to 
all the quarters of the world, the north 
one being marked with 3 flower de luce; 
The degrees of longitude are always 
numbered at top and bottom, and the de- 
grees of latitude on the eaſt and weſt ſides, 
In all right-lined, and 1 eireular 
maps, except thoſe of Wright's Projec- 
tion, the degrees of latitude on the ſides 
are of an equal breadth; and in all ciy- 
cular and right-lined maps, except the 
ſaid Wright's, and the plain charts, the 
degrees of longitude are unequal, 
In general maps, the circles correſpond- 
ing to thoſe in the. heavens are inſcribed, 
Vi. the equator js expreſſed by a ſtraight 
eaſt and weſt line; and the firſt meridian, 
the polar circles, the tropics; and the 
other meridians and parallels, which are 
drawn at every five or ten degrees, inter · 
ſect each other at right angles. | 
In ſeveral maps there are three ſorts of 
| ſcales of miles, according to the va- 
rious computations in different parts of 
the ſame country, viz, greater, leſſer and 
mean; beſides which, there are often 
affixed ſcales of other country- meaſures, 
as Dutch, French, Italian, &c, 
As for other matters, regarding maps in 
general, the characters uſed to denote 
cities, rivers, roads, boundaries, and 
the like, they are uſually explained in the 
maps themfelves, We ſhall therefore 
proceed to ſhew the ſeveral methods of 
conſtructing the geographical maps in or- 
der: and firſt of the pk | 
Stereographic projection of Mars upon tlie 
plane of the equator, the eye being ſup- 
poſed placed in one of the poles. To do 
this proceed thus: from P, the pole, 
(plate CLXVII. fig. r,n*® 1.) draw a cir- 
cle A BCD, of what circumference you 
* pleaſe, to repreſent the equator, which 
croſs with two diameters AC, BD, di- 
viding it into four quadrants, then ſub- 
divide each of. theſe into ning, and theſe 
again into ten more, if the largeneſs will 
admit; and from D, the point of inter- 
ſection of the firſt meridian B D, number 
every tenth degree with figures, both on 
the right hand and on the left, till they 
meet in the oppoſite point B x80; fo will 
the map be divided into eat and weſt 
longitude. Then from the pole draw 
12 A Tight 
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right lines to every ſuch tenth degree in 
the equator, as is dohe-in the quadrant 
DC; and theſe will repreſent the meridi - 
ans, and the figures will ſhew the longi- 
tude. | 
To delineate the parallels of latitude, 
from B draw lines to every tenth de- 
ree in the quadrant AD; and where 
they interſeRt the diameter PA, through 


thoſe points muſt circles be deſcrib- ' 


ed from the center P, and then num- 
bered from the equator towards the pole 
with 10, 20, 309, Sc. Thus you have 
the meridians and parallels projected; 
and ſince the polar circles and tropics are 
only parallels, at a certain diſtance from 
the pole and equator, wiz, 230 30“; 
therefore ſet off 23? 3o/, on the equator 


from D to E, as allo from C to F; then 


through the points H and I, where the 
lines B E and BF interſe& A C, deſcribe 
double circles to diftinoviſh them from 
other parallels. So ſhall P H repreſent the 
arꝭtie circle, and PI the tropic of cancer. 


The lineaments of your map being thus 


GN places may be inſerted by 
elp of a table of latitudes and longi - 
tudes, as repreſented ibid. n® 2. But in 
meſe maps, the mutual bearings and di- 
ſtances of places cannot be determined; 
alſo countries near the equstor take up 


more room than proportionably they 
ſhould. 


. Orthographic projection of Mays upon the 


plane of the equator, wherein the eye is 
ſuppoſed to be at an infinite diſtance in 
the axis, two hundred ſemi-diameters at. 
leaſt; by which means the places about 
the pole, which may be diſcerned at any 
diftance, will have a larger projedion 
than thoſe nearer the equator; juſt the 
erſe of what happened in the former 
rojection. ü 

n this projection, the equator muſt be 
drawn and divided, and meridians deli. 
neated in the ſame manner as taught 
above; then to deſcribe the parallels pro- 
ceed thus: from either fide of the firſt 
meridian AP (plate CLXVII. fig. 2, 
n x.) draw right lines through the core 
reſponding degrees, or every tenth degree 
of the quadrants AB, AD, parallel to 
the diameter BD; and through the points 
where theſe cut the meridian AP, draw 
circles repreſenting the parallels, number» 
ing them with 10, 20, 30, &c. from A 
to the pole P, to ſhew the degrees of 
latituue.. To delineate the polar circles 
and tfopics, ſet off from B to G, and from 
D to H 23% 30/; as allo from A to 1, aud 


A 
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| the equinotia}, or of longitude, in em 


Stereographic projection of M aps, upon th 


' diſtant from the . one, and cuttin 


_ elliphis, 


diſtant from the firſt, N repreſenting ! 


* 


MAP 


from A to K; and drawing lines beta 
each, through the points of interſednd 
the firſt meridian A P, draw circles: thy 
PL will repreſent the polar circles, 6f 
PM the tropic of cancer. The eclipti 
may be projeded, and places laid dom 
in the ſame manner as above; ibid. ne 
This kind of the equatorial projeflig, 
ſhews the true decreaſe of the depreas 
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parallel of latitude: the circumpolit p. 
gions may be delineated better in thi 
than in the former projection; and ſomy 
Tartary, and the north parts of Euroy, 
as Sweden, Norway and Muſcovy. 
But beſides the inconveniencies, alread 
mentioned, attending theſe two kinds 
projection, there is no bringing all fi 
laces in the eaſtern or weſtern hemiſpher 
into leſs than two hemiſpheres, ſo as U 
expreſs Europe, Afia and Africa, « 
America by itſelf, in one map, Gt 
graphers have therefore invented anoh 
way, ſomewhat more difficult indeed 
but much more natural and uſeſul, viz. 


plane of the firſt meridian, wherein 0 
mult conceive the eye to be fituated i 
that point of the equator, which 1 
by the meridian go* diftant from ihe fi 
meridian, In this projection the equator! 
a right line, as is alſo the meridian 9c 


it in the point of the eye's poſition: | 
the other meridians, and all the paralld 


are arches of circles, and the ecliptic nllels 


CNa 
points 
ab; 
deg rec 
lines tt 
, 7. 
in you 
the li 
which 


The method is this: deſcribe the cird 
NESW, (plate CLXVII. fg. 3.) f. 
preſenting the firſt meridian ; crols 1 
with two diameters at right angles, 2 
W CE ſhall repreſent the equator, Wt 
welt part, and E the eaſt; and the otde 
diameter NG $ will be the meridian, 9. 


north and 8 the ſouth pole, and C th 
point where the eye is ſuppoſed to be. 
To delineate the meridians, proceed this 
from N draw lines through each tenth at 
gree, or each degree, if you think fit, 0 
the quadrants WS or SE, which ſhall 
the quadrant of the equator W C in 
G, H, I, K, L, O, P; or, to avoid om 
in your paper, make a point in the 
where the ſide of the ruler cuts it. e 
need only divide one quadrant, 1 
the diviſions in it may be transferred i 
the lines CN, CE and C 8, which . 
ſave the trouble of their particular on 
lions. Thus are the points in the 2 


tic 


ſet off on each ſide the equator and poles, 
23 30; then draw a ſecant from C, 
lirouph theſe points, and transfer the 
point of interſection with the tangent line, 
u before, for the centers of thole circles, 
The conſtruion, of the parallels of the 
her hemiſphere is performed in the ſame 
wanner, viz. by transferring the cepters 
dund by the interſection of the ſecants 
nary tangents, to the line CS, con- 


There ae two ways of projecting the 


TT MAP 
through which the meridians are to paſs ; 
2s, alſo, thoſe points in the perpendicular 
meridian, determining the ambit of the 
rallels, found out. The centers of all 
thoſe meridians, whoſe diſtance from the 
6 meridian, NW SE, does not exceed 
45%, may be found out in the line C E, 
reckoning every ſecond degree from the 
point C, for the centers of each, degree 
from the point W., By the ſame propor- 
tion, we muſt take every twentieth de- 
pree, or point, from C, in the line CE, 
for centers to each tenth degree or point, 
from W, in the line WC: therefore Q 
will be the center of F, R of G, T of H, 
and V of I. But becauſe the centers of 
the meridians, exceeding 45?, lie without 
the circumference of the firſt meridian, 
in the line CE extended; therefore, Jay- 
ing the ruler upon N, and every ſecond 
degree, or, according to the projection 
upon every twentieth degree of the qua- 
drant NE, make points in the extended 
line CE, which ſhail be the centers of all 
the other meridians where the edge of the 
wler cuts it, Thus X will be the center 
ef K, the meridian 50 diſtant from the 
primitive, and ſo on. And, in the like 
manner, may the meridizns be deſcribed 
through the points in the line C E, by 
transferring the center-points of CE to 
CW continued. 

The points for the projection of the pa- 
rallels being already marked in the lines 
CNand CS, to find the centers of theſe 
points, ereft a perpendicular at E, as 
ab; and from C, through each tenth 
degree of the quadrant N E, draw ſecant 
lines to cut the ſaid perpendicular in c, 4, 
tf, Cc. Then tske the diſtance Ce 
in your compaſſes, and transfer it upon 
the line C N, continued, from C to 2, 
which will be the center to the parallel 
b80b; Cd transferred to Ca will give 
the center of the parallel i 01; C 3 = 
Ce will be the center of þ 6o E; and ſ 
0n for the reſt of the parallels, DS, 
To project the tropics and polar circles, 


eclipuic: for ſuppoſing C to be the firſt 
point of aries, Md the eye to he in the 
vertical colure, it wil} be repreſented by a 


. right line, drawn from the beginning of 
cancer B, through the beginning of aries 


C, to the beginning of capricorn M; 
which being graduated like the equator, 


the degrees of each ſign are to be marked 


upon it. To do this, croſs the ecliptie 


B M with a line at right angles, drawn - 


from the oppoſite points of the polar cir- 


cles in the meridian, Z, D; divide the 


quadrant BD into nine equal parts, each 


containing 109 ; and laying a ruler upon 


Z, and upon each diviſion of the quadrant 


BD, cut the line BM as you did 4he 


equator. But all this trouble may. be 
ſpared, by transferring the divißons of 
the equator upon the ecliptic B M. 


Tue other way of projecting the ecliptic, 


where the eye is ſuppoſed to be in the 
ſolſticial colure, is the ſame as in all maps 
of the hemiſpheres, Where it cuts the 


points of the interſection of the firſt me- 


ridian and equator, at Wand E; and the 
third point is that wherein the tropic 


BAY cuts the meridian NCS at A, 
- The conſlruction is now ready for in- 


ſerting the places in the maps, which 


may be done by the help of a table of 
longitudes and latitudes, as in the former 


methods. 


Tae advantages of this projection are 
theſe: 1. It very agreeably repreſents 
the hemiſphere intercepted, between the 


two poles, with all the parts entire. 2. 


It ſhews the longitudes, latitudes and 
diſtances of places from all the great 


circles, exactly as on the globe it'elt,, 
Its defects are alſo two. 1. That the 


degrees of the equator, meridians and 


parallels, are unequal, except thoſe of 


the firſt meridian, encreafing gradually 


the nearer they approach to the; firſt, or 


prime meridian ;, and conſequently the 


parts about C are leſs, and thoſe about A 
and C greater than they ought: and, 
in the ſame manner, the places about the 
poles bear an unequal proportign-to.thoſe 


© nearer the equator... 2. The courſezand 
_ diſtance between places, are neither with 
_ eaſe or exactneſs found in this projection. 
If you would project a map of. any per- 
ticular portion of the earth, leſs than an 

hemiſphere,  yau muſt make the projec- 
tion proportiqnahle to the extent of the 
map you intend, to draw, and then cut 
; out ſo much of it as is terminated by the 
_ greateſt degree of longitude and latitode 


of the country to be projected. Fr ex- 
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which being laid down as directed above, 
through the points where the parallels of 


the greater and leſſer latitude of Europe, 
Pix. 72® and 349, cut NC, draw lines 
parallel to the equator; and becauſe, in 
the common maps, Europe includes 93 


of longitude, therefore ſet off, wiz. 46 

of from n to g and from x to p, and 
| wiſh g£þ =93*, the extent of Europe in 
Jongitade ; then erect perpendiculars on 


| the points g and p, to ſquare your map; 


or, to fave this trouble, ſet off g from 4 


to r, and from ꝙ to t, and cut out your 
map accordingly, However, it is beſt to 


allow a little more room in ſeparating 


your map from the reſt of the projection 
td expreſs the ſituation thereof in reſpec̃t 


of other countries. 


Orthographic projection of Mars on the 


plane of the meridian, in which the 

rallels of latitude are all right lines, 
and all the meridians, except the firſt, 
ſemi-ellipſes ; which conftruRtion is form- 
ed by ſuppoſing perpendiculars to fall 


from all points of each hemiſphere on the 


of the firſt meridian. 


hus let NESW, (pl. CLXVIII. fig. 1.) 
the meridian, be divided, as in the for- 
mer method, into fur quadrants, and 


each quadrant into g or go equal parts 
or degrees; from each tenth degree of the 


quadrants NW and WS, draw lines to 
| each correſponding tenth degree in the 
* quadrants NE and ES, parallel to the 
- equator WE, and theſe will be the pa- 
rallels of latitude: and having numbered 


each parallel on the firſt meridian, and in 
GNand CS, transfer the interſections of 


© theſe parallels with CN or CS into CW 


and CE, which will give the points in 


-- the equator through which the meridians 


muſt paſs ; and number theſe from W to- 


- wards E, for degrees of longitude, | 
© "They, ſince the meridians are ſemi-ellip- 

ſes, you may deſcribe them through the 
given points, vx. the two poles and the 
| diviſions of the equator W E, with ellip- 
_ tical compaſſes; or, by help of a ſector, 


you may find the points in each parallel 


of latitude, through waich the ellipſes 
may be formed. The ecliptic, in this 
projection, will be repreſented by an el- 
liptical or ftraight line, in the ſame man- 
ver as in the former method. 

The maps of this conſtruction have this 


advantage ahoye the preceding methods, 


| that they exhibit the true proportional 


decreaſe of the degrees of the'equator in 
each paralle]; but this advantage is 


[ 2016 Þ 
ample, ſuppoſe you would draw a map of 
; . — to this ee, 


Stereographie project ion of Mars, upon i 


The common method of conſtructiou! 


an horizontal 1 for the city 


the circle NES W of what extent jt 


Fourthly, divide the ſemicircle NAER 


and from W to each, or each tenth dt 


the firſt meridian, which fall within u 


would find the _ point of each 


nes as before through each point 0 


70, 60, c. in the line PS, and 8. 


© CPD, and delineate thereon the . 


MAP 
counter-balanced by a great inconny 
ence, viz, the tod great contradion of 
the meridians the nearer they lie to d 
firſt, which makes this projettion un 
for general maps; Africa being the 
quarter of the globe that would next 
retain its due figure and dimenſions. 


plane of the horizon, the eye being (y 
ſed in the zenith for the upper hea 
phere, and in the nadir for the lower c 


this: ſuppoſe it were required to defer 
London, in latitude 51 32/; from L. 
Z, (plate CLXVIII. fig. 2.) the zeal 
and London being here the ſame, deſcri 


leaſe; to repreſent the horizon, quan 
it, and divide each quarter into 9o® ; of 
to avoid confuſion, divide only one qu 
drant NWor WS; draw the dime 
NS, which let be tbe firſt meridian, the 
will WE be the prime vertical, ori 
muth of eaſt and weſt, Next teke z 
2/ from the divided quadrant NW, au 
et it off from N to A; tren draw a 
from W to A, and where the ruler ct 
NS make a point, which hs]! repreſen 
the arctic pole P. Thirdly, take thed 
ſtance of the arch of any of the quadrant 
a8 NE, and ſet it off from A to B; 1 
where the line WB cuts the diameter 
that point Q will be the point of then! 
ſection of the meridian with the equate 


from E, into degrees, the ſame in pt 
portion to thoſe of the quadrant NW 


gree, lay a ruler, and mark where it c 


the line N $, for there will be the pon 
of the interſeAion of the parallels wi 


periphery of the projection. But if y 


rallel, in order to delineate them eahiy« 
the projection, continue the diviſion e 
the' periphery from the equatorial po 
B, upon the quadrant N W, and dia 


the diameter N continued then de 
ſcribe circles through the points of eqn 
degrees from the pole P. thro"s 
70, 60, Ce. in the line PN, extendt 
Thus may all the parallels, tropi&, © 
lar circles be projecded. _ 
n the conſtruction of the n 
ceed thus: firſt, through the point! 6 
E, draw a circle, the balf of which 
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«Ai dividing it into 360; then 
parry A from Þ to everv de ee, 
or tenth degree: and, laſtly, deſcribing 
crcles from the centers found in the line 
CD, continued at both ends, through 
the diviſion in the diameter WE, and 
the poles, in the ſame manner as directed 
in the Rereographic projection upon the 
meridian, the parallels excepted, which 
muſt not de drawn. In deſcribing the 
meridians, obſerve to draw each through 
the pole to touch the horizon, which will 
de the meridians north of the pole. 
Thus, when you deſcribe the meridian 


and the ſame holds of all the reſt, 

When you have proceeded thus far, de- 
ſcribe a circle round the horizon pretty 
cloſe, to contain the degrees of gradua- 
tion, which muſt be made between the 
meridians, and not the parallels, each in- 
do ten parts or degrees, to ſhew the lon · 
gitudes of places. The latitude muſt be 


numbered from the equator towards 
either pole, and from the pole backward, 
towards N. This done, draw a circle 
with this again, wide enongh to held 
the figures belonging to the numbered 
degrees. Laſtly, deſcribe two more cir- 
cles, the firſt near the former, and divide 
the quadrants into eight equal parts each, 
or thirty-two in all, to repreſent the points 
ef the compaſs, and ſhew the bearings 
ef places in reſpe& of London the center. 

te outward graduated circles ſupply the 
Plate of azimuths, to draw which would 
dec on confuſion in the ſeheme; for if a 
central rule be fixed upon a pivot in the 

nter, or place repreſenting London, 


ZN, by —_— it about to any place, we 
may eafily diſcover not only the Bear- 
ng 5 diſtance of that place from 

ndon, | 
U theſe circles are expreſſed in the 
wer figure, in which ſo much of the 
uh is defcribed as is contained within 
de horizon of London, as a (ſpecimen of 
* nature and vſe of this projection. 


is eaſy to inſert the places, according 
their latitudes and lopgitudes. 

zontal projection of Mars, with azi- 
nth lines, Thofe who are unwilling 
o take the trouble of laying down the 
ner projection, and are content to 
" the bearings and diftances of places 
"® the center, without the longitude or 
nude, may divide the circle NE $ W 


* 
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Merrator's or Wright's projet ion 0 


FP, deſcribe at the ſame time F PG; 


graduated on the firſt meridian NS, and 


! praduated with the ſame divifons as 


bus your projection being completed, 


36, Ee.Ar0i6 by chun. 
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(plate CLXVIII. fig. 3.) into degrees 
and points of the compalsz whereNS . 
repteſents the meridian, WE the eaſt 
and weſt line, and Z the zenith, or 
place in the center. This done, you may 
put London, or any other place in the 
center; and by the help of the ſcale of 
equa] parts Z A, fixed in the center, the 
bearings and diſtances of places may be 
taid down from the globe or maps. 
} Mays. 
The principles upon which this admira- 
ble contrivance is founded, have been al - 
ready explained under the article CHART, 
Now to apply this method to the 1 
tion of maps, draw the line AB, (plate 
CLXIX. fig. 1.) and divide it into as 
many degrees as your map is to contain 
in longitude, ſuppoſe 90d. At the ex- 


tremities A and B raiſe perpendiculars, 


to which draw parallel lines at every 
ſingle, fifth, or tenth degree of the equa« - 
tor for the meridians; as in the figure 


where they are drawn at every tenth de- 


gree. This done, put one foot of the 
compaſſes in the point A, and extendi 

the other to the point in the firſt meridian 
in the equator G; or, for greater exact- 
neſs, to ſome more diſtant point, as B go®, 
Deſcribe the quadrant F B, which divide 
into nine equal parts, and draw lines 
from A to each point of the diviſion z or, 
to avoid ſcoring the paper, only mark 
where a ruler cuts the firſt meridian G MH, 
at every tenth degree's diſtance. Laſtly, 
becauſe the diftances of the parallels from 
one another are marked, by this means, 
in the line G H, you muſt transfer them 
from that line to the ſide lines AC, BD, 
after the following manner, x. Set ons 
foot of the compaſſes in A, and extend 
ing the other to the firſt point above G, 
marked x, transfer this diſtance, viz. 
A x, wo the lines AC, BD, and draw a 
line parallel to the N AB, for 
the tenth parallel. 2. Next transfer the 
diſtance A a into the lines A C, BD, 
from the tenth parallel to the twentieth, 
which is to be drawn. 3. In the ſame 
manner, the diſtances A;, A4, As, 


Sc. leid off upon the lines AC, BD, 


from the immediately preceding paral- 


lels, ix. 20, 30, 40, Sc. will ſueceſſive- 


ly point out where the parallels, 30, 40, 

his is the geometrical projection, which 
may alſo be laid down by means of a 
ſcale or table of meridional parts, by the 


line of ſecants, Rc. 
Though this projeQion be moſt true, yet 
eh oh - hath 
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hath it this diſadvantage, of extorting the degree, or from F to I, then you ith a 

figure, magnitude and proportion of draw one or more diagonals, ag yy m be « 

countries; we ſhall therefore add a mere conveniently, at once; and then Procee ooke 

exact method of projecting particular to draw the reſt. Thus, when you hn jd; t 

maps, wherein the pan ace ſo projeft- laid down the ſquares PGEN (i dme w 

ed as to form equal diagonals throughout, and HQ OF, in the ſame manner 28 f. fing] 
| A new, eaſy, and exact method of projeting reed above, gp on to draw LIGA. 
| particular Mays. Suppoſe you would and K MQ H, by the ſame method. ba 
| draw a map of ſome part of the earth, In this projection, the diagonals bein nd m 


containing 69 of latitude, wiz, from 39% all equal, places lying in the reno 
to 45˙,ͤ let the longitude be what it will, Jongitudes or diagonals, are as truly a. 
1. Draw the line E F, (plate CLXIX. hibited as thoſe near the middle, andy. ee the 
fig. 2.) and in its middle raiſe the per- ſequently their diftances conformable y ARBL 
pendicular DC, which divide into fix one common meaſure ; fo that the con- enus C 
equal parts, or degrees of latitude; and paſſes, extended between any two placy ful & 
through C, draw a line parallel to EF, and applied to the ſcale, give the dic dncret 
2. Divide a degree into ten, or if large without more ado. The bearings ty 3 
enough to admit it, into fixty equal will be very conſpicuous by means ef 4 han 
parts; and in the table for decreaſing compaſs drawn on a corner or fide of th ſlight 
ongitude, find the content of a degree of map. he col 
longitude iu the latitude of 39% wiz. The ſcale on the fades, is that by whih l0us At 
46.62 miles. 3. From the degree ſo di- the diſtances are meaſured; but it mutte pnged: 
vided, take the parts 46.62; divide that graduated on one of the meridians, md dg df 
- diſtance, and from D ſet off one half to not on the out lines of the map, wi arbles 
E, and the other half to F. 4. Find the commonly done. | ee 
content of a degree in latitude 455, viz. Printed maps, on being imported fr 17 
42.43 miles; take that diſtance from the K | 80 | 
ſcale of the degree; divide it; and from abroad, pay a duty of 158. — A 0 20 
the point C lay one half to I, and the ream; and draw back, on exportation _ 
other half to K. 5. Draw ſtraight lines 13 8, 6 d. and, if in frames, for ad | — 
from I to E and from K to F; divide 361 i p 1 
them in like parts with CD, and through map 28. py the drawback ben "Pp 
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thoſe marks draw parallel lines. n 8 93% = : 
Thus IK FE is a projection for one de - . 
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#1 gree of longitude, including fix degrees MAPLE, acer, in botany, a genus of th 
| of latitude; which may be transferred octandria monogynia, claſs of plants, 
8 upon the paper. as often as there is oc - flower of which is compoſed of five or 
1 caſion, by the following method. petals; the fruit conſiſts of a number 
1. If the compaſſes be large enough, or capſules, which grow together at the bal 
4 , the prejection will admit it, take the diſ- and are compreſſed, roundiſh, and tat 
| tance from E io K, or from F to I, and terminated b a very large membranace klloide 
| * ſetting one foot firſt in E and then in F, ola; the ſeeds are ſingle and roundil. of u 
| deſcribe the arches L and M. In like MAPPARIUS, in roman antiquity, tl ſea gn 
manner ſet one foot firſt in I and then in officer, who gave the ſignal to the glad 


| K, and with the ſame extent draw the tors, to begin fighting z which he did e broy 
| arches N and O: take the diſtance with throwing an handkerchief, that be 1s kewiſe 
| another pair of compaſſes, between E, and received from the emperor or other mp thers w 
1 7 | to . , . e . 
i F, and ſet it off from E to N, and from fate, E 0, Of 
| Fto O: likwiſe ſet the diſtance between MARACAIBO, a city and port-toan! ables, 


Þ I and K, from Ito L, and from K to the territory of Venezuela, ſituated ant 


3 Graw lines between L and N, and weſt fide of the lake of Maracaibo, P regat 


M and ©; divide them into degrees, Terra Firma, in South America: ® bite, a 
and dray parallels from thoſe points to long. 70% and north lat, 1054. c. 13 
the correſnonding points in the meridians MARANA, or MARAGNA, a city cu ſe like 
IE and KF. And, after the ſame man- provinceof Romania, in european Turk) | their 
ner, may meridians and parallels be eaſt long. 26, and north lat. 40% 46 Jubles 
| Orawn, to as many degrees of longitude MARANO, a town of the province of ka d oth, 
as vour map contains. uli, in the territory o Venice, i U vari 


2. If the map be very large, ſo that the miles north-eaſt of that capital. 


compaſſes cannot extend"to the farthelt MARANTA, in botany, 3 gene, 
4 9 | . mo 


MAR 
nandria monogynia claſs of plants, 
++ 2 monopetalous ringent flower, the 
be of which is oblong, compreſſed, 
ooked, and oblique, and its limb ſexi- 
4; the fruit is a roundiſh capſule, 
\mewhat obſcurely trigonal, containing 
fngle, hard, and * — ſeed, 
\RASMUS, a= phyſicians, denotes 
o atrophy or conſumption, in its laſt 
ad moſt deplorable ſtage, See the ar- 
icle CONSUMPTION, | : 
\RAVEDLI, a little ſpaniſh copper - coin. 
be the article COIN, : 

\RBLE, marmor, in natural hiſtory, a 
nus of foſſils ; being bright and beau- 
ful ſtones, compoſed of ſmall ſeparate 
ncretions, moderately bard, not giving 
re with ſteel, fermenting with and fo- 
dle in acid menſtrua, and calcining in 
ſlight fire. : | 

he colours of marbles being a very ob- 
jous and ſtriking character, they are ar- 
anged according to them, in the follow- 
g diviſions, 1. Of the white plain 
arbles there are two ſorts; the parian 
jarble of the antients, and ſtatuary 


ra marble, a very fine marble, more 
; ompaRt and cloſe than the former, but 
ation s bright, 2, Of the plain yellowiſh 

| urdles there is only one fort, which is a 
rd, pale yellow, and gloſſy marble, 
pund in many parts of Italy. 3. Of the 
uiſh and black marbles there are a great 
any ſpecies, as the chian marble, -ba- 


of 8 es, Sc. 4. Of the plain green marbles 
nts, l ere is only one kind, the lacedemonian 
ul able of the antients, 5. The pale 
mber 


toured or whitiſh brown, commonly 
he bal 


nd eat 
packe 


ndiſh, „Of the white variegated marbles there 


ig, ſe a great many ſpecies, variegated. with 
Lon ape, brown, red, blue, c. 9. Of 
e did, e brown variegated marbles there are 
| 1 1 kewiſe ſeveral ſorts, ſome with red veins, 
e 


ers with white, black, or brown veins, 
b. Of the yellow veined and variegated 


{town ables, ſome are veined with purple, 


au nd others with blue, 12, Of the black 
wy iriegated marbles, ſome are veined with 
ca: le, and others with blue, yellow, red, 
5 fü @ 12. The green variegated mai bles 
5 w | likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by the colour 
iy 5 | their veins.” 13. The grey ſported 
0 Ve. blesnre rariegated, ſome with black, 
ce alk d others with green ſpots, 14. Ihe 
ce, Iwiegated mrble is the brocatello of 
nus oft 
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the Ttalians, with white and gold veins. 


urble of the moderns, an extremely 
ight and elegant marble; and the car- _ 


led darby-marble. 6. The green i 
barbles with ſhells. 7. The black co- 
blloide marble, with and without ſhells, . 


M A R- 


Colouring of MaRBLE, The colouring of 
marbles is a nice art, and in order to 
ſucceed in it, the pieces of marble, on 


which the experiments are tried, muſt be 


well poliſhed, and clear from the leaſt 
ſpot or vein, The harder the marble is, 
the better it will bear the heat neceſſary 
in the operation; therefore alabaſter, 
and the common ſoft, white marble, are 
very improper to perform theſe opera- 
tions upon. 4 

Heat is always neceſſary for the opening 
the pores of the marble, ſo as to ren- 
der it fit to receive the colours; but it 


muſt never be made red hot, for then the 


texture of the marble itſelf is injured, 
and the colours are burnt, and loſe their 
beauty. Too ſmall a degree of heat is 
as bad as too great; for, in this caſe, 
though the marble reccive the colour, it 
will not be fixed in it, nor ſtrike deep 
enough, Some colours will ſtrike, even 
cold, but they are never ſo well ſunk 
in as when a juſt degree of heat is uſ- 
ed. The proper degree is that which, 
without making the marble red, will 
make the liquor boil upon its ſurface. 
The menſtruums uſed to ſtrike in the 
colours muſt be varied according to the 
nature of the colour to be uſed. A lixi- 
vium made with horſe's or dog's urine, 
with four parts quick-lime, and one part 
pot-aſhes, is excellent for ſome colours; 
common lye of wood-aſhes does very well 
for others: for ſome, ſpirit of wine is 
beſt ; and finally, for others, oily liquors, 
or common white wine. | 
The colours which have been fourd to 
ſucceed beſt with the peculiar menſtcuums, 
are theſe: ſtone blue diſſolved in fix 
times the quantity of ſpirit of wine, or 
of the urinous lixiviym ; and that coloue 
which the painters call litmouſe, diſſolved 
in common lye of wood-aſhes, An ex- 


tract of ſaffron, and that colour made of 


buckthorn berries, and called by che 
painters ſap- green, both ſucceed well diſ- 
lolved in urine and quick lime, and to- 
lerably well in ſpirit of wine. Vermillion, 
and a fine powder of cochineal, ſucceed 
alſo very well in the ſame liqucrs. - Dra- 
gon's blood ſucceeds very well in ſpir ĩt of 
wine, as does alſo a tinQure of logwood 
in the (ame (pitit., Alkanet-root gives a 


fine colour, but the only menſtruum to 


be uſed for this is oil of turpentine ; for 
neither ſpirit cf wine, nor any lixivium, 
will do with it. There is anvther Kind 
of ſanguis © draconis, called drigon's 
1 RN blood 
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MAR 
blood in tears, which, mixed with urine 
alone, gives a very elegant colour. Be- 
ſides theſe mixtures of colours and men - 
ſtruums, there are ſome colours which 
areto belaid on dry and unmixed, Theſe 
are dragon's blood, of the pureſt kind, 


. for a red; gamboge for a yellow; green 


wax for a green; common brimſtone, 


tch and turpentine for a brown colour, 
The marble, for theſe experiments, muſt 


be made conſiderably hot, and then the 


colours are to be rubbed on dry in the 
lump, Some of theſe colours, when 
once given, remain immutable ; others 
are eaſily changed or deſtroyed, Thus 
the red colour given by dragon's blood, 
ar by a decogion of logwood, will be 
wholly taken away by oil of tartar, and 
the poliſh of the marble not hurt by it. 

A ne gold-colour is given in the fol- 


Jowing manner: take crude ſal armo- Poliſhing of MARBLES is performed by fi 


niac, vitriol and verdegreaſe, of each 
equal quantities; white vitriol ſucceeds 
beſt, and all muſt be thoroughly mixed in 
fine powder, 
The ſtaining of marble to all the degrees 
of red or yellow, by ſolutions of dragon's 
blood or gamboge, may be done by re- 
ducing theſe gums to powder, and grind- 
ing them, with the ſpirit of . wine, in a 
glaſs mortar ; but for ſmaller atempts, 
no method is ſo good as the mixing a 
little of either of theſe powders with 
ſpirit of wine in a ſilver · ſpoon, and hold- 
ing it over burning charcoal. By this 
means a fine tincture will be extracted, 
and with a pencil dipped in this, the 
fineſt traces may be made on the marble, 
while cold, which, on the heating it af- 
terwards, either on ſand, or in a baker's 
oven, will all ſink very deep, and remain 
perfectly diftin& in the ſtone. It is very 
eaſy to make the ground colour of the 
marble red or yellow by this means, and 
leave white veins in it. This is to be 
done by covering the places where the 
whiteneſs is to remaia with ſome white 
paint, or even with two or three doubles 
only of paper, either of which will pre- 
vent the colour from penetrating in that 
part, All the degrees of red are to be 
- given to marble by means of this gum 
alone; a flight tincture of it, without 
the aſſiſtance of heat to the marble, gives 
— a pale fleſh colour, but the ſtronger 
inctures give it yet deeper; to this the 
aſſiſtance of heat adds yet greatly; and 
finally, the addition of a little pitch to the 
tincture gives it a tenden to blackneſs, 


F 
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Arundel Mak BLESs, antient marbles vit 


MAR 
or any of red that is deln 
A blue colour bh doe alſo to = 
by diſſolving turnſol in x lixi um of line 
and ut ine, or in the volatile ſpirit o 
urine; but this has always a tendency u 
purple, whether made by the one « t 
other of theſe ways. A better blue, wi 
uſed in an eafier manner, is furniſhed 
the canary-turnfol, a ſubſtance 
known among the dyers: this need; pul 
to be diſſolved in water, and drawn o 
the place with a pencil; this penetray 
very deep into the marble, and the a- 
lour may be increaſed by drawing i 
pencil wetted afreſh ſeveral times over th 
ſame lines. This colour is ſubjef y 
ſpread and diffuſe itſelf irregularly; by 
it may be kept in regular bounds, by ci 
cumſcribing its lines with beds of wa; 
or any other ſuch ſubſtance, 


rubbing them well with a free-ſtone, « 
ſand, till the ſtrokes of the axe are ut 
off, then with pumice-ſtone, and af 
wards with emery. 


_ Chronicle of the city of Athens ioſcriy 
on them, many years before our Sarion 
birth ; preſented to the univerſity of 
ford by Thomas earl of Arundel, when 
the name, 

MARBLING, in general, the paint 
any thing with veins and clouds, ſou 
repreſent thoſe of marble, 
Marbling of books or paper is perf 
ed thus: diſſolve four ounces of | 
arabic into two quarts of fair wt 

then provide ſeveral colours mixed 
water in pots or ſhells, and with pg 
liar to each colour, ſprinkle then 
way of intermixture upon the gum · vn 
which muſt be put into a trough, or" 
broad veſſel; then with a ſtick cuil ie 
or draw them out in ſtreaks, to 24M 
variety as may be done, Haring & 
this, hold your book or books clot 
gether, and only dip the edges i, 0) 
top of the water and colours, Vt! ly 
iy; which done, take them off, 220 
plain impreſſion of the colours in Mr 
will be upon the leaves; doing # 
the ends as the front of the book 
like manner. 
After the ſame manner you m 
marbled paper, by dipping it os tht 
as alſo linen cloth, &c. , 
Marbling a book on the cotem 5 
formed by forming clouds with 7 
tisy or ſpirit of vitriol mixed # 


and afterw irc glazing the covers, See 
the article BOOK-BINDING, 


TARCASITES, ' marchaſite, in natural 
hiſtory, are defined to be compound. in- 


(lid ſubſtance, of an pag and ir- 
regularly foliaceous ſtructure, of a bright 


ing whole ſtrata, though ſometimes found 
in detached maſſes z. very freely giving 
fre with ſteel ; not fermenting with acid 
menſttuums; and when put into the fire, 
yielding a blue ſulphureous flame, and af- 
terwards calcining into a purple powder, 
here are only three known ſpecies of this 
enus: 1. The filver- coloured marcaſite, 
Hund in vaſt abundance in lead and tin- 
nines. 2. The gold coloured marcaſite. 
z. The heavy pale-white marcaſite. 
Marcaſites wee at firſt ſuppoſed to be al- 
oft all pure gold or ſilver, according to 
heir colour; but experience has ſhewn, 
hat if they contain any metal at all, no 
ethod has hitherto been found of work 
ng them to advantage. In Germany, 
ndeed, they extract ſulphur and vitriol 
rom the ſilver marcaſite, which two ſub- 
kances are always contained in it; and 
efides theſe, it has uſually a quantity of 
rlenic, It has been recommended as a 
Iyptic, after being calcined ;z but as the 
renic may not be all carried off hy that 
pperation, its uſe as a medicine ſcems ex- 
remely dangerous. 
IRCGRAVE, or MARGRAVE, a de- 
ee of honour in Germany anſwering to 
ur marquis. See MARQUIS, 
RCGRAVIA, in botany, a genus of 
epolyandria-monogynia claſs of plants, 
de corol'a whereof conſiſts of a ſingle 
tal, of a conico-oval figure; and its 
[ut is a globoſe berry, with a ſingle cell, 
—_— a great number of very ſmall 
$, 


IRCH, in chronology, the third month 
the year, conſiſting of thirty-one days, 
e the articles MONTH and YEAR. 
IRCHANTIA, in botany, a genus of 
e cryptogamia claſs of plants, the corol- 
of which is monopetalous, turbinated, 
d ſhorter than the cup; in the lower ca- 
ly cf which there are contained ſeveral 
iced ſeeds, of a roundiſh but compreſſ- 
| figure, 

\CHE, a territory of Lyonois, in 
ance, having Berry on the north, 
urbonois and Auvergne on the eaſt, 


e weſt, 


ene is allo 2 ton CEP. 
yo, Hl a town of Lorrain, ſubjedt to 
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dammable metallic bodies, of a hard and 


littering appearance, naturally conftitut- 


Mmoſin on the ſouth, and Poictou on 


MAR 

France: eaſt longitude 5 45, north la- 
titude 489 100. = i 

MARCHIENNES, a town of the auſtrian 
Netherlands, on the confines of Namur, 
three miles weſt of Charleroy : eaſt long. 
4% 20', north lat. 50? 26'. 

MARCHPURG, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Auſtria and dutchy of Stiria ; 
welt long. 159 50', north lat. 459. 


MARCIONITES, chriſtian heretics in the 


Id century, thus denominated from their 
leader Marcion, who maintained, that 


there were two principles or Gods, a good 


and a bad one, Origen affirms, that he 


held there was a God of the jews, a God 


of the chriſtians, and a God of the gen- 
tiles, It is ſaid that he denied the reſur- 
rection of the body, condemned marriage, 


and taught that our Saviour, when he de- 


ſcended into hell, diſcharged Cain, the 
Sodomites, and other impious wretches 
out of that place of torment. He rejected 
all the Old Teſtament, and received only 


part of St, Luke's Goſpel, and ten of St. 


Paul's Epiltles, in the New, 
MARCOSIANS, a ſe of chriſtian here- 
tics in the IId century, ſo called from 
their leader Marcus, who repreſented the 
ſupreme God as conſiſting not of a tri- 
nity, but a quaternity, vz. the ineffable, 
ſilence, the father, and truth. He held 
two principles, denied the reality of 
Chriſt's ſufferings, and the reſurrection 
of the body, and had the ſame fancies 


concerning the æons as Valentinus, Sre 


the articles od and VALENTINIANS, 

The marcoſians, it is faid, made pre- 
tences to greater perfection than either 
St. Peter or St. Paul; and being per- 
ſuaded that nothing could hinder their 
ſalvation, freely indulged themſelves in 
the practice of vice. 

MARDIKE, a port- town of french Flan- 
ders, four miles weſt of Dunkirk. 


MARDIK ERS, or ToPasses, a mixed 


breed of Dutch, Portugueſe, Indians, 


and other nations, incorporated with the 
Dutch at Batavia, in the Eaſt Indices. 


MARE, the female of the horſe-kind, Sce 


the article HORSE. | ; 

Such mares as are deſigned for breeding, 
ought to be as free from defects as pot- 
fible, and ſhould, no more than the ſtal- 
lions, have either moon-eyes, watery 
eyes, or bloodſhot-eyes; they ſhould 
have no ſplint, ſpavin, or curb, nor any 
natural imperfe&ion, for the colts will 
take after them: but choice ſhould be 
made of the beſt and ableſt, the moſt high 


ſpirited, beſt coloured, and fineſt ſhaped; | 
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MAR 
and the natural defects that may be in the 
ſtallion, ſnould be amended in the mare, 
as well as that which is amiſs in the mare 
ſhould be amended in the ſtallion, 

As for her age, ſhe may be covered when 
three years old; but the moſt convenient 
time is after four, when ſhe will nouriſh 
+ © her colt beſt; and though ſhe may breed 
till ſhe is thirteen, yet ſhe is not fit for it 
when ſhe is paſt ten, for the colt of an old 


mare is commonly heavy, Before a mare 


is covered, ſhe ſhould be in the houſe 
about ſix weeks, during which time ſhe 
ſhould be well fed with good hay and 
oats well fifted ; and in order to render her 
conception the more certain, near a quart 
of blood may be taken from each fide of 
her neck, about five or ſix days before 
covering. Another , method to bring a 
mare in ſeaſon, and make her retain, is 
to give her, for the fpace of eight days 
before you bring her to the horle, about 
two quar's of hemp ſeed in the morning, 
and as much at night; and if ſhe refules 
to eat.it, to mingle it with a little bran or 
* oats, or elſe tb let her faſt for a while: 
and if the ſtallion alſo eat of it, it will 
* greatly contribute to generation. 


ares go with foal eleven months and - 


as many days as they are years old, and 
therefore the properelt time for covering 
them is in the beginning of June, that 
ſhe may foal the May following, when 
ther- will be plenty of graſs, which will 
afford the mares a great abundance of 
milk, lor nouriſhing their foals: but a 
mare fhould never be covered while ſhe is 
bringing up her foal, becauſe the foal to 
which ſhe is giving ſuck, as well as that 
I her belly, will be prejudiced by it, and 
ſhe herſelſ ſooner ſpent. 
let her, for three weeks or a month, bave 
the ſame dict as before, and be kept clean 
in the table till he middle of May, with 
her feet w |] pared and thin ſhod: take 
her mm again about the latter end of Sep- 
tember, if not before, and keep her to 
the end of her foaling. If ſhe cannot 
readily bring forth, hold her noſtrils fo 
as to ſtop her taking wind; and if that 
will not do, diffolve madder, to the quan- 
tity of a walnut, in a pint of ale, and 


give it her warm. In caſe ſhe cannot 


void he: ſecundine, or after-burden, boil 
two © three handfuls of fenne! in run- 
Ding water, then put half a pint of that 
liquor inte as much ſack, or, for want 
ty to a pint of ale, with a fourth 
pate fad wil, mixed together, and 
pour it luke warm into her noſtrils, hold- 
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Af er covering, 


MAR 


ing them cloſe for ſome time. Othervis flat 
give her green wheat, or rye, the |; Ho 
which is beſt, | FA 
If the mare has but little milk, bus a1 
much as you can get from her, with; an 
leaves of lavender and ſpike, and hai the 
the udder with it warm, till the knd ther 
and knots are diſſolved, She ſhoul oth! 
now drink only white water, which! diar 
bran put into water; give her allo {wy ule 
mafhes ; and a month after foaling lhe (elvi 
have a maſh with ſome brimſtone or (ai lett 
unit. the 
MARGA, MaRrLE, in natural hide M. 
See the article MaRTLE. the 
MARGARET TA, one of the largef M 
the Leeward - iſlands; it is about go nit Neu 
long, and twenty four broad, and i Gol 
ſituated ſixty miles north of the conti St. 
of Paria, or New Andaluſia, in Sou whe 
America: weſt long. 64, and rar year 
lat. 11 3of. ; pret 
MARGARITA, the Peart, in na a 3 
hiſtory. See the article PEARL. this 
MARGATE, a port. town of Kent, int wrol 
iſle of Thanet, 12 miles north of Deil. the | 
MARGENTHEIM, or MtscenTtati this 
a city of Germany, in the circle of Fra ing 
conia: eaſt long. 9 400%, and north lif latin 
49 227. ceive 
M ARIENBURG, a town of the fene othet 
Netherlands, in the province of Hin telt 
ten miles weſt of Charlemont. Golp 
MARIENBURG is allo a town ef pl ment 
Pruſſia, 20 miles ſouth-eaſt of Dantaic eons 
MARIGNAN, a city and port-town gula 
Brazil, the capital of the czptainſip Aide 
Marignan, fituated at the mouth of of th 
river St. Mary: weſt longitude 44", rule 
ſouth latitude 2® 15%. corre 
MARINER, the ſame with ſailor er f ceedi 
man. See SAILORS and SEAMEN, they 
MARINO, a city of Italy, in the dut the r 
cf Urvino, the cpital of the ternta! patio 
Matino, a little fate or commonvtil four 

' ſituated on a mountain in the middle ittle 
the pope's territories ; eaſt long. 13“! gots 
and north lat. 44*®. ood 
Makixo is 3 a town of Italy, u Rote 
Campania of Ron e, eight miles cat The 
that city, ; . 
MARJORAM, marjorana, in botary,s 208 
Se the article MARJORANA.. "ti 
MARITIME, ſomething rel-ting 0, lone 
bounded by the ſea; thus, a warm ann 
province, or country, is one boun : _ 
the fea; and a maritime kingdom, g 
ſtate, is one that mak-s conhd-ra Iver 
figure. or is very powerful ++ . H 10 80 


by maritime powers, amo g u wh 


— * 
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ſtates, are underſtood Great Britain and 
Holland, See the articles NAVAL Ar- 
Fa1Rs, NAVIGATION, &c, wY 

(ARK, in commefe >, a certain note which 


boll u | a 
ith l a merchant puts upon his goods, or upon 


the ciſk, hogſhead, Sc. that contains 
h og in order to diſtinguiſh them from 
others, ſuch as a grape, a crow's foot, a 


vle one or other of theſe marks by them- 
ſelves; others Join them with the initial 
letters of their own name, and others uſe 
the letters only. _ : | 

Mark the evangelif's day, a feſtival of 
the chriftian church, obſerved April 25. 
Mark's Goſpel, a canonical book of the 
New Teftament, being one of the four 
Goſpels, | 

St. Mark wrote his Goſpel at Rome, 
where he accompanied 87. Peter, in the 
year of Chriſt 44. Tertullian and others 
pretend, that $1. Mark was no more than 
an amanueaſis to St. Peter, who diftated 
this Goſpel to him; others affirm, that he 


" ntl wrote it after St. Peter's death. Nor are 


Deal, the learned leſs divided as to the language 
THE this Goſpel was wrote in; ſome'affticm- 
of Fran ng it was compoſed in greek, others in 
orth ll latin, Several of the antient heretics re- 


caved only the Goſpel of St, Mark: 
athers among the catholics rejected the 
twelve laſt verſes of this Goſpel, The 
Golpel of St. Mark is properly an abridg- 
ment of that of St, Matthew, 

(ors of St, MR k, a congregation of re- 
gular canons, founded at Mantua, by 
Aibert Spinola a prieft, towards the end 
of the XIIch century, Spinola made a 
rule for them, which was approved, 
correted, and confirmed by ſeveral ſuc- 
ceeding popes. About the year 1450, 
they were reformed, and followed only 
the rule of St. Auguſtine, This congre- 
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erritaly gation having flouriſh+d for the ſpace of 
on veal four hund ed years, declin:d by little and 
middle Ittle, and is now become extind. 

7 13% 1 gots of St, MARK, an order of knight- 


aly, in proteftion of St. Mark the evangelift, 
les cal 
Finged, or, with this device, PAX TIBI 
MARCE EVANGELISTA, This order is 


never conferred but on thoſe who have 


otar ), 


ting to, lone ſignal ſervice to the common wealth. 
a warm t, or MaRc, alſo denotes a weight 
,ounded uied in ſeveral Rates of Europe, and for 
ng dom. ſeveral commodities; eſpecially gold and 
-on 4-13 blver, In France, the mark is divided in- 


3. Bn 


vv? ounces, or 64 Urachms, or 792 der- 
1c che oy | 
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diamond, a croſs, an afterifk, Sc. Some 


bood in the republic of Venice, under the 


The arms of the order are, gules, a lion 


WAR * 
niers or penny - weights, or 160 efterlines, 
or 300 mailles, or 640 felins, or 4608 
grains. In Holland the mark-weight is 
alſo called troy-weight, and is equal to 
that of Fran:e, When gold and ſilver 
are fold by the mark, it is divided into 
24 carats, See the article CARACT, 

MARK is alſo uſed among us for a money 
of account, and in ſome other countries 

for a coin, 2 5 
The eng iſh mark is two thirds of a pound 

ſterling, or 138. 4 d. and the ſcotch mark 
is of equal value in (crotch money of ac- 
count. The mark-!ubs, or lubeck- mark, 
uſed at Himbvrgh, is allo a money 
of account, equal to one third of the 
rix-doilar, or to the french livre: each 
mark is divided into fixteen ſols-lubs. 
M ri-lubs is alſo a daniſh coin equal 
to 16 fols-Jubs. Mark is alſo a copper 
and ſilver coin in Sweden. See Coin, 

MARKET, a public place in a city, or 
town, in which live cattle, proviſions, or 
other goods, are ſet to fale; and alſo a 
privii-ge, either by grant or preſcription, 
by which a town is enabled to keep a 
market. 

A. market is leſs than a fair, and is com- 
monly held once or twice a week, Ac- 
cording to Bracton, one market ought to 
be diſtont from all others at leaſt ſix miles 
and a half and a third of a half: but no 
market is to be kept within ſeven miles 
of the city of London; bur all butchers, 
victuallers, Nc. may hire falls and ſtand- 
ings in the fleſh- ma kets there, and fel] 
nat and other proviſions, four days in a 

week. Every perſon who has à market, 
is entitled to receive toll for the things. 
ſold in it; and, by antient cuſtom, for 
things ſtanding in the market, thongh no- 
thing be fold: but by keeping a market 
in any other manner than 1t is granted, 
or extorting of toll or fees, where none 
are Ove, they may be forfened, | 

MARKET JEW, a market-town of Corn- 
Wa], ſituated on Mountſbay, ten miles 
eaſt of the Land's end, ; 

MARLBRO, or MaRLBOROUGH, a bo- 
rough- town cf Wiltſhire, eighteen miles 
north of Sal'{bury, 

It ſends two members to parliament, 

MAaRLBRO-FORT, an engliſh factory on 
the welt coaſt of the iſland of Sumatra, 

, thiee mitles eaſt of Bencoolen; ealt long. 
1019, and fouth lat 4% %% fe 

MARLE, marga, in natural hiſtory, is 

an earth but ſlightly coherent, not ductile, 
ſtiff, or viſcid while moiſt, moſt e- fly 
N dive 


| 


Pd 


coherent maſs, 


MAR 


diffuſible in, and diſunited by water, 
and by it reduced into a ſoft, looſe, in- 


Among the different kinds of marle, there 
is one that has a place in the catalogues of 
the materia medica, which is known in 
the german ſhops under the name cf mar- 
, or marla; this is ſometimes white, 
and at others fleſh-coloured : but the 


earth is the ſame under either of theſe *- | 
3 


pearances. It is of a compact, 1moo! 
and ſomewhat gluſſy ſurface, and when 
ſma!] pieces of it are rubyed between 
the fingers, it very eaſily moulders into a 
fine impalpable powder, This is eſteem- 
ed as an aſtringent, and is given as ſuch 
in diarrhceas, dyſentecies, and hzmor- 
rhages ; the red kind is preferred for the 
Jaſt intention ; but the difference between 
this and the white is not worth regarding. 
'The Germans alſo give it in fevers, in 
convulſions, and particularly in epileptic 
caſes, and in internal bruiſes: but we 
are apt to believe, that too many virtues 
are aſcribed to it. | 
Marle, uſed as a manure, is of very great 
ſervice to lands, eſpecially to ſuch as are 
ſandy and looſe: marls are of different 
qualities in the different counties of Eng- 
land, and are chiefly diſtinguiſhed by 
their colour ; but the properties of any 
ſort of marle are better judged of, by 
Its purity, and by its diſſolving in wet er 
froſt ; for if it is fat and tender, and will 
open the land it is laid on, it may be 
taken for granted that it will be beneficial 
toit. Some adviſe burning the marle be- 
fore it is laid on the land, by which means 
one load will go as far as five, The 
quantity of marje ought to he in propor- 
tion to the depth of the earth; and over- 
marling has often proved of worſe conſe- 
quence than under-marling, eſpecially 
where the land is ſtrong; but in ſandy 


land there can be no danger in Jaying on 


a great quantity, or 1epeating it often. 
M-rles do not improve lands the firſt year 
ſo much as they do afterwards, 


MARLI, a town of France, ten wiles 


north-weſt of Paris, remarkable for a 
royal palace, and a very complex machine 
for raiſing water. 
This machine, if Mr. Bernovilli's com- 
putation be right, muſt be a very bad 
one, ſince, according to him, no leſs than 
£3 parts of its abſolute force is loſt. 
MARLOW, a borovgh.town of Bucking. 
* hamfhire, fiſteen miles ſouth of Aileſbury. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 


MARMALADE, a conſection of plumbs, 
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MARMOR, MARBLE, See Manaty, 
MARMORA, a little iſland of Turky, 


MARMOTTE, in zoology, the lay 


MARNE, a conſiderable river of Franc, 


MARONITES, in church hiftory, a f 
MAROSCH, or MER1s%H, a great rity 


MARPURG, a city of Germany, fat 


MAR 
apricots, quinces, Cc. boiled with f 
- 4 a ee pa * 


ſituated in the ſea of Marmora, to wic 
it gives name, lying fixty miles (cut 
weſt of Conſtantinople, 


animal of the mus or rat-kind, with x 
long naked tail and tawney body: jt j 
near as big as a hare, and breeds only 
the tops of mountains in Switzerland. l 
feet are 1omewhat like thoſe of a ben. 
See plate CLXX. fig. 2. 


which, riſing in the ſouth-eaſt of Chin. 
paign, falls into the river Seine, nar 
Paris, 


of chriſtians near mount Libanus in $p 
ria, who are in communion with the 
church of Rome, and have their pati. 
arch, aichbtfhops, biſhops, &c. 


which, riſing in the Carpathian moun- 
tains, runs through Tranfilvania and 
Hungary, and falls into the river Teſt 
at Segedin. 


miles north of Francfort : eaſt long., 
407, and north lat. 50 40. ; 
MARQUE, or Letters of MARQUi, 
military affairs, are letters of reprili 
granting the ſubjeRs of one prince or ſk 
liberty to make repriſals on thoſe of as 
other, | 
Letters of marque among us, are eum 
ordinary commiſſions granted by auth 
rity, for reparation to merchants, take 
and deſpoiled by ſtrangers at ſea; and 
priſls is only the retaking, ot takings 
cne thing for another, 
In the proſecution of theſe letters tis 
* muſt be, 1. The oath of the perſon 
jured, or other ſufficient proof, touching 
the injury ſuſtained. 2. A proof of 
proſecution for ſatisfaction in a legal Wi 
3. The defcrring or denial of juttice, 
A complaint to his own prince or in 
5. A requiſition of juſtice made to! 
ſupreme head of the ſtate, After! 
which, letters of repriſal, under cet 
reſtrictions, are iſſued; but if the ſupten 
power think theſe letters of repriſal mk 
affect the peace of the ſtate, they are ff 
off till a more convenient time. 
For the diſtribution of ſuch prizes 35 
taken, in conſequence of theſe lettelf 
marque, ſee the article PRIZE- 
MARQUETRY, or INLA1D-WORD | 


1 


MAR 
curious work compoſed of ſeveral fine 
jard pieces of wood, of various colours, 
"ened in thin ſlices on a ground, and 
ometimes enriched with other matters, as 
Iver, braſs, tortoiſe-ſhell, ..and ivory; 
ith theſe aſſiſtances the art is now ca- 


able of imitating any thing; whence it 
; by ſome called the art of painting in 


ood. | 
The ground on which the pieces are to 
re and glued, is uſually of well. 
ried oak or deal, and is compoſed of 
ereral pieces glued together, to prevent 
ts warping. The wood to be uſed in 
parquetry is reduced inte leaves, of the 
hickneſs of a line, or the twelfth part of 
n inch, and is either of its natural co- 
our, or ſtained, or made black to form 
he ſhades by other methods : this ſome 
perform by putting it in ſand heated very 
jot over the fire: others, by ſteeping it in 
ime water and ſublimate; and others, in 
il of ſulphur, The wood being of the 
proper e the contours of the pieces 
re formed according to the parts of the 
gelign they are to repreſent : this is the 
volt difficult part of marquetry, and that 
hich requires the moſt patience and at- 
ention, 
The two chief inſtruments uſed in this 
'ork, area ſaw and a wooden vice, which 


, for 
Ng. , 


VE, i us one of its chaps fixed, and the other 
repril poveable, which is open and ſhut by the 
of ſta bot, by means of a cord faſtened to a 
> of u. jeddle, See plate CLXX. fig. 4. 


L he leaves to be formed, of which there 
re frequently three, four, or more joined 
vpether, are, after they have been glued 
n the outermoſt part of the deſign, whoſe 
jroble they are to follow, put within the 
haps of the vice; then the workman 
neſſing the treddle, and thus holding faſt 
be piece, with his ſaw runs over all the 
ur. ines of his deſign. By thus joining 
r forming three or four pieces together, 
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fr is the better enabled to ſuſtain the ef- 
nt of the ſaw, which, how fine ſoever it 
bay be, and how lightly ſoever it may 
de conducted by the workman, except 
's precaution were taken, would be apt 
b raile ſplinters, and ruin the beauty of 
de work, All the pieces having been 


priſal mw 8 formed by the ſaw, and marked, in 
ey are fer to their being known again, each is 
oj "neered, or faſtened in its place, on the 
iz 


F,0mn ground, with the beſt engliſh 
7 and this being done, the whole is 
Piked with the Ghin of the ſea-dog, 


4-5 
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WORK 
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ot only time is ſaved, but alſo the mat- 


0 2 prels to dry, planed over, and 
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wax, and 5 By. as in ſimple va- 
neering, and the fine branches and more 
delicate parts af the figures are touched 
up and finiſhed with a graver, 
MARQUIS, 4& title of honour, next in 
dignity to that of duke, firſt given to 
thoſe who commanded the marches, that 
is the borders and frontiers of countries. 
Marquiſſes were not known in England 
till king Richard II. in the year 1337, 
created his great favourite, Robert Vere, 
the earl of Oxford, marquis of Dublin; 
ſince which time there have been many cre- 
ations of this ſort, though at preſent there 
is but one engliſh, three ſcotch and one iriſh 
marquiſſes. The manner of creating a 
marquis differs in nothing from that of a 
duke, except the difference of the titles, 
and the marquis's being conducted by a 
marquis and an earl, while a duke is led 
by a duke and a marquis: he is alſo girt 
with a ſword, has a gold verge put into 
his hand, and his robe or mantle is the 
ſame as thoſe of a duke, with only this 
difference, that a duke's mantle has four 
guards of ermine, and a marquis's only - 
three and a half. The title given him, 
in the ſtyle of the heralds, is moſt noble 
and potent prince. His cap is the 
ſame as a duke's, and the difference be- 
tween their coronets conſiſts in the duke's 
being adorned with only flowers or leaves, 
while the marquis's has flowers and py- 
ramids with pearls on them, intermixed 
to ſhew that he is a degree between a 
duke and an earl. 
MARR, that part of Aberdeenſhire ſitu- 
ated between the rivers Dee and Don. 
See the article ABERDEEN, 
MARRIAGE, a contract both civil and 
religious, between a man and a woman, 
by which they engage to live together in 
mutual love and friendſhip, for the ends 
of procreation, &c, Ny 
Te firſt inhabitants of Greece lived to- 
gether without marriage. Cecrops, king 
of Athens, was the firſt author of this 
honourable inſtitution among that people. 
After the common wealths of Greece were 
ſettled, marriage was very much encou- 
raged by their laws, and the abſtaining 
from it was diſcountenanced, and in ma- 
ny places puniſned. The Lacedemoni- 
ans were particulafly remarkable for their 
ſeverity towards thoſe who deferred mar- 
rying, as well as to thoſe who wholly ab- 
ſtained from it. The Athenians had an 
expreſs law, that all commanders, ora- 
tors, and perſons entruſted with any pub- 
lic affairs, ſhould be married men. Poly- 
* 10 11 3 * gamy, 


* 


gamy, or the having more than one wife 
t a time, was not commonly tolerated 
in Greece. See POLYGAMY. 


The time of marriage was not the ſame | 


in all places; the particular number of 
years to. which they were limited, de- 
pended upon the humour of each law- 
iver, nothing being generaliy agreed on 
in this matter. The ſeaſon of the year 
the moſt proper for marriage, was thought 
to be the winter, and efpecially the month 
of January. See GAMELION, &c. 
The Greeks thought it ſcandalous to con- 
tract marriage within certain degrees of 
conſanguinity; whilſt moſt of the bar 
barous nations allowed inceſtuous mix - 
tures. Moſt of the grecian ſtates required 
that citizens ſhould match with none but 
citizens; and the children were not al- 
| Jowed to marry without the conſent of 
their parents ; when there were orphan- 


virgins without any inheritance, the next 


of kin was obliged to marry them, or to 
ſettle a portion on them according to his 

a 

he Romans, as well as the Greeks, 
diſallowed of polygamy. A Roman 
might not marry any woman who was 
not a Roman. 
nourable for a woman to marry twice. 
Among the Romans the kalends, nones, 
and ides of each month were thought un- 
lucky to be married in, as was alſo the 
ſehſt of the parentalia, cr feralia, and 
the whole month of May was reckoned 
the moſt unhappy ſeaſon, 


We find but few laws in the books of 


— Moſes concerning the inſtitution of mar- 
riage: he reftrained the Iſraelites from 
marrying within certain degrees of con- 
ſanguinity; but we find that polygamy, 
though not expreſly allowed is however 
tacitly implied in the laws of Moſes: 
there is a-particular law that obliged a 
man, whole brother died without iſſue, 
to marry his widow, and raiſe up chil- 
dren to his brother, The Hebrews pur- 
chaſed their wives, by paying down a 
competent dowry for them; and a man 
was at liberty to marry, not only in any 
of the twelve tribes, but even out of 


them, provided it was with ſuch nations 


oY 


2s uſed circumciſion. | 

The antient chriſtian church laid ſeveral 
reſtraints upon her members jn relation 
to marriage; ſuch was the rule forbid- 
ing chriftiars to marry with infidels and 
he«thens: another reſtraint related to the 
conſanguinity and affinity prohibited in 


leripture; a third was, that children un- 
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der age ſhould not marry without the 


though ſhe does not conſiiſer marriage zz 


of matrimony, are from eight to twelve 


It was thought diſho- | 
. contraverly or ſuit depen ing on the ſame, 


ages, (ee BrID®, BrIDEGROOM, Nur. 
© TIAL RITES, HU+BAND, Ec. 


the benefits attending on marriage bett, 


reputation, as among the quakers, is al- 


: ' Bur" . 
| = this marriage is not altogether 2 


contract is binding. On a Pran, 


MAR 


conſent of their parents, guardians, c, 
next relations: and another was, that 
there ſhovid be ſome parity of conditio 
b:tween the contracting parties, They 
not only condemned polygamy, but ee 
reckoned it unlawful to marry after a di. 
vorce. As to the ſeaſon in which marti. 
age might or might not be celebrated in 
the chiiitian church, all we find js, that 
it was forbidden in lent. The romih 
church requires of the clergy perpetual zh. 
ſtinence from marriage; and has 24. 
vanced this inſtitution to the dignity of z 
ſacrament. The church of England, 


a ſacrament, yet ooks upon it as am in- 
ftitution ſo ſacred, as that it ovght zl. 
ways to be celebrated by an eccleh l 
perſon ; but marriages, without this '+nc. 
tion, are not therefore null and id, 
There is no cannon of this church, which 
forbids marriage to be ſolemnized at any 
time, The canonica! hours for celebriting 


in the forenoon. The impediments to 
marriage are ſpecified in Canon CI, af 
this church, and are theſe: 1. A pte. 
ceding marriage, or contract; or ny 


2. Conſanguinity or affinity. 3. Want 
of con/ent of parents, or guardiars. For 
the ſeveral ceremonies regarding mati 


Marriage, according to our jaw, cannot 
be diſſolved but by death, breach of faith, 
or other notorious miſbehaviour, It is r 
quiſite to complete a marriage, that ther 
be a free and mutual conſent between the 
parties, The marri:ges performed by 
romiſh prieſts, whoſe orders are acknos- 
ledged by the church of England, zue 
deemed good in ſome inſtances; but they 
ought to be ſolemnized agreeable to the 
rites of our own church, to be entitled 


ſuch as dower, thirds, &@c, A marriage! 


lowed to be ſufficient to give title to 3 
perſonal eſtate; though in the caſe cf! 
perſon married by a diſſenting winil, 
who was not in orders, it has been bell 
that where a huſband demands a right 
due to him as ſuch by the eccleſiaftical 
law, he ought to prove himſelf a bu, 
band, thereby to be entitled to it; zrd 


ity, becauſe by the laws of nature, the 


4 
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marriage, if it be mutual on both ſides, 
damages may be recovered in caſe either 
party refuſes to marry : and. though no 


time for the marriage is agreed on, if the 


laintiff avers that he offered to marry 
the defendant, who refuſed it, an action 
is maintainable for the damages: but no 
adion ſhall be brought upon any agree- 
ment, except it is in writing, and ſigned 
by the party to be charged. 


For the beiter preventing clandeſtine mar- 


riages, and the inconveniencies ariling 
there from, an act of parliament lately 
paſſed, wherein the following regulations 
were made, viz, That from and after 
March 25, 1754, banns of matrimony 


ſhall be. publiſhed in the pariſh-church or 
ſome public chapel belonging to the pa- 


rih wherein the parties dwell, upon three 
Sundays before the marriage, during the 
time of ſervice, immediately after the ſe- 
cond leſſon : and where the parties dwell 
in different pariſhes, the hanns ſhall be 
publiſhed in both; and the marriage ſhall 
be ſolemnized in the church or chapel 
wherein the banns were publiſhed, and no 
where elſe; and it is alſo required, that 
both or either, of the parties to be mar- 
ried, do reſide four weeks at leaſt in the 
pariſh where the banns are publiſhed, 
Nothing in this act deprives the arch- 
bilhop of Canterbury of his uſual right 
of granting ſpecial Jicences to marry at 


- 
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be ſolemnized in the preſence of two or 


more creditable witneſſes beſides the mi- 


niſter; and an entry thereof ſhall be im- 
mediately made in a, regiſter kept for 
that purpoſe. This act ſhall not extend 


to the marriages of any of the royal fa- 


mily, nor to Scotland, nor to thoſe per- 


. . 7 


ſons called quakers, nor thoſe profefling 
the jewiſh religion. | 


Policy of encouraging MARRIAGE. Dr. 


Hally obſerves, that he grow and in- 
creaſe of mankind is not ſo much ſtinted 


by any, thing in the nature of the ſpecies, 


as it is from the cautious difficulty . moſt 
people make to adyenture on the ate of 
marriage, from the proſpect of the trou- 
ble and charge of providing for a family: 


nor are the poorer . ſort of people herein 
to be blamed, who beſides themſelves and 


families, are obliged to work for the 
proprietors of the lands that feed them; 
and of ſuch does the greater part of man- 
kind conſiſt, Were it not for the back- 


. . wardne's to marriage, there might be 


four times as many births as we find; 


for by computation from the table, given 


under the article MoxrALTHr v, there are 
1.5000. perſons above ſixteen and under 
forty-five, of which, at leaſt, 2000 are 
women capable of bearing children; yet 
there are only 1238, or little more than 


a ſixth part of theſe, that breed yearly: 
whereas were they all married, it is highly 
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any convenient time or place. All mar- 
riages ſolemnized contrary to the fore{zid 
annot regulations, ſhall be void; and the per- 


prohable that four of fix ſhould bring 
forth a child every year, the political con- 
_ ſequences of which are evident. There- 


r 


faith, ſon ſolemnizing the ſame, ſhall beadjudg- fore, as the ſtrength and glory of a king- 
is f. ed puilty of felony, and be tranſported for dom or ſtate conhſt in the multitude of 
there fourteen years to his majeſty's colonies, ſubjects, celibacy above all things ought 
en the Marriages ſolemnized by licence, where to be diſcouraged, as by extraordinary 
ed by Either of the parties (not being a widow taxing or military ſervice: and, on the 
cnOW- or widower) ſhall be under age, without contraiy, thoſe who have numerous fa- 
, are the conſent of the father firſt had (if live milies ſhould be allowed certain privi- 
t they ing) or of the guardians or one of them, leges and immunities, like the jus triun 
to the and where there ſhall be no guardians, of liberorum among the Romans z and eſ- 
tled io the mother (if living and unmarried). or N by effectually providing for the 
e here of the guardian appointed by chancery, „ ſubſiſtence of the poor. | ' 
ingen ſhall be void to all intents aud purpoſes, MARROW, nedulla, in anatomy, a ſoft 
is al. Where any ſuch guardian ſhall be non olesginous ſubſtance contained in the ca- 
e to 3 compos mentis, or in parts beyond. the . vity of the bones. 10 J 6 
e of 4 ſea, or ſhall refuſe their conſent to a pro- —Tkbe.marrow' of the bones, which anato- 
inter, per match, the party may apply by peti- , miſts of many ages. took to be a mere 
en held bon to the lord chancellor, lord keeper, ſhapeleſs and irregular maſs of matter, 
z right or lords commiſſioners, of the great ſeal, is found in reality to conſiſt of a number 
Gaftica who ſhall proceed on ſuch a petition in of fige ſübtile fat oleaginous ſubſtances, 
a bu\- a ſummary way and, where the marti - and of a number of minute yelicles of a 
it; xr 28e propoſed. ſhall appear to be proper, membranaceous ſtructure, in which it 1s 
r a fh. they mall judicially declare the fame, to _ ſecreted from the arterial blood in the 
re, le be ſo by an order of court, which ſhall ſame manner as the fat of che reſt of the 
Mile e be deemed elteQual.. All marriages ſhall body. It is contained in à greater or 
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leſſer quantity in the cavities of moſt of 


the cylindrical bones: in the cavernous 


bones there is not properly any marrow, 
but a kind of red, fatty, medullary juice. 


The medullary veſſels, found running 


here and there through their appropri- 


ated canals, penetrate into the inner ca- . 


vity of the bones, and ſecrete the me- 
dullary part from the blood there; the 
blood being afterwards returned again 
by the veins. The nerves are diftribu- 
ted to the ſame places ſor the ſake of ſenſe 
and motion. It has been a common opi- 
nion, that the marrow increaſed and de- 
creaſed in quantity according to the in- 
creaſe and decreaſe of the moon ; but 
this is by modern anatomiſts thought idle 
and erroneous; it does, indeed, increaſe 
and decreaſe in its ſeveral cavities, ac- 
cording to the exerciſe or reſt of the anj- 
mal, or to its eating more or leſs, or bet- 
ter or worſe food, This ſubtile oleagi- 
nous ſubſtance penetrates in between the 
fibres of the bones, and preſerves them 
from dryneſs and from that brittleneſs 
which would be the conſequence of it ; 
but it does not nouriſh them as was ori- 
ginally believed. See BONE. 
MARRUBIUM, HOARHOUND and BAS- 
 TARD-DITTANY, in botany, a genus of 
the didynamia - gymnoſpermia claſs of 
plants, with a monopetalous ringent flow- 
er, the upper lip of which is erect, ſe- 
mibifid, and acute, and the under lip re- 
flex and ſemitrifid : the feeds are four, 
and contained in the cup. 
Hoarhound is reputed attenuant and re- 
ſolvent, and accordingly preſcribed in 
moiſt aſthmas, and in all diſeaſes of the 
breaſt and lungs. There uſed to be a 
compound ſyrup of it kept in the ſhops, 
but it is now out of uſe. 
MARS, in aſtronomy, one of the ſuperior 
planets, moving round the fun in an or- 
| bit between thoſe of the earth and jupiter. 
See the article PLANET. 
For the diameter of this planet, and its 
mean diſtance from the ſun, ſee the ar- 
ticles DIAMETER and DisTANCE, 
The character of this planet is &, the 
excentricity of its orbit is 141, ſuppoſing 
the diſtance of the earth from the ſun 
1000 equal parts; the inclination of its 
orbit to that of the earth is 1® 517; the 
periodical time in which it performs its 
revolution round the ſun, is 686 days, 
23 hours, 27, 30”; its revolution round 
its own axis 24 hours, 40“; and its pa- 
rallax, 30%. See the articles CHARAC» 
TER, EXCENTRICITY, &c, | 
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In the achronical riſing of this | 
that is, when it is in ade e 
ſun, it is found twice as near the earth 
as the ſun, which is a phznomenon tha 
has greatly diſcredited the ptolemaic by. 
potheſis. This planet, as well az the 
ret, borrows its light from the ſun, any 
has its increaſe and decreaſe of light like 


the moon; and it may be ſeen alno 2 
biſſected when in its quadratures with the da 
ſun, or in its perigæon; but is never cx. ab 
— meg or falcated, as the inferior 6d 
anets, | 
r. Hook, in 1665, obſerved ſeyenl 4 
ſpots in this planet, which having a ns. ſur 
tion, he concluded the planet to have: rie 
turbinated motion round its center, I of 
1666, M. Caſſini obſerved ſeveral ſyoy is 
in the two hemiſpheres of mars, which ” 
by continuing his different obſervation his 
very diligently, he found to move by litth fta 
and little from eaſt jo weſt, and to n:. Jat 
turn in the ſpace of 24 hours 40“ to thei fro 
former ſituation. Whence both the ma. ent 
tion and period or natural day of du dif 
planet were determined. See the aride the 
MacuLE. ſun 
Mars always appears with a rud Fre 
troubled light, whence we conclude tha dea 
it is encompaſſed with a thick cloudy at of 
moſphere, which by diſturbing the nt ſwa 
of light in their paſſage and re · paſſigt poſ 
through it, occaſion that appearance: am 
befides the ruddy colour of mars, we fere 
have another argument of his being er- bea 
compaſſed with an atmoſphere, and it i * 
this, that when any of the fixed ſtars at ble 
ſeen near his body, they appear extreme) ſhot 
obſcured and almoſt extinèt; and if thi . 
be the caſe, a ſpectator in mars wollt we. 
- ſcarce ever ſee mercury, unleſs perhaps i inte 
the ſun at the time of conjunction, whe as 
mercury paſſes over his diſk, as he ſom: ad © 
times appears to us, in form of a {pot tor, 
An eye in mars will ſee venus at about Ani 
the ſame diſtance from the ſun as mercury 4 
appears to us, and the earth about Ut that 
ſame diſtance from the ſun that venus ip! tal 
rs to us; and when the earth is ſound Ars 
in conjunction with and very near tt hate 
ſun, the eye in mars will ſee the car of | 
horned or falcated, and its attendatt Focus 
the moon, of the ſame figure, and at C 
utmoſt diſtance from the earth not abo STA 
fifteen minutes of a degree: and 28 thi baver 
planet's diſtance from the ſun is to e 9 
diſtance of the earth and ſun as 13 to! a ipi 
therefore a ſpectator in mars would . ces 
the ſun's diameter leſs by one third thi ſteel 
ſolut 


it appears to us, and * 
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of light and heat which mars re- 
ceives from the ſun, is leſs by one third 
than that received by the earth; this 
tion will, bowever, admit of a 
uk ble variation, on account of the 
reat excentricity of this planet. 
Though the period or year of this planet, 
as has been already obſerved, is nearly 
twice as long as ours, and his natural 
day, or the time in which the ſun appears 
above the horizon (ſetting aſide the con- 
ſderation of twilight) is almoſt every 
where equal to his night; yet it appears 
that in one and the fame place, on his 
ſurface, there will be but very little va- 
riety of ſeaſons, 'or ſcarce any difference 
of ſummer. and, winter: and the reaſon 
is, that the axis of his diurnat rotation is 
nearly at right angles with the plane of 
his orbit. 1 will be found, notwith - 
ſtanding, that places ſituated in different 
latitudes, that is, at different diſtances 
from his equator, will have very differ- 
ent degrees of heat, on account of the 
different inclination of the ſun's rays to 
the horizon, as it is with us when the 
ſun is in the equinoxes. 
From this conſideration Dr. Gregory en- 
deavours to account for the appearance 
of the faſciæ in mars, which are certain 
ſwaths or fillets ſeen in this planet, and 
polited parallel to his equator: for as 
among vs, the ſame climates has at dif. 
ferent ſeaſons very unequal degrees of 


lame parallel having always a pretty equa» 
ble degree of heat, jt follows, that theſe 
ſpots may probably be formed in mars, or 
in his atmoſphere, as ſnow and clouds 
are in ours, vid. by the conſtant different 
intentions of heat and cold in the differ- 
ent parallels, and ſo come to be extend- 
ed in circles or belts parallel to his equa- 
tor, or the circle of his diurnal motion, 
And this ſame principle may, perbaps, 
ſolve the phænomenon of jupiters belts, 
that planet, like mars, having a perpe- 
tual equinox, See JUPITER. 

ads, among chemiſts, denotes iron, as 
being ſuppoſed to be under the influence 
of that planet, See the article IRON, 
rocus of Mars, See the article CRocus. 


Cryſtals of Mars. See the article CR Y- 


STALS of Marr. : 

lnvers of Mars, See the artide FL os. 

er Mars, arbor martis, in chemiſtry, 
a ſpecies of metallic vegetation, the pro- 


cels of RY which is this: diſſolve 
-# pirit of nitre, and to the 
ſolution add oil of tartar per deliquium z | 


ſteel-filings in 
Vol. III. 
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heat, but as in mars it is otherwiſe, the 
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. by this means a fermentation will be exs 


| cited, which being over, there will be 


formed beautiful vegetstions about the 
ſarface, expreſſing the branches of trees. 


MARSALA, a pott - town of Sicily, in the 
province of Mazara: eaſt long. 125 67, 
north lat. 37% 50. 5 


 MARSALQUIVER, a port. town of Al- 
giers, on the coaſt of Barbary, ſituated on 


a bay of the ſea, oppoſite to Oran. 

MARSEILLES, a city and port of Pro- 
vence, ſituated on a fine bay of the Me- 
diterranean, twenty five miles north-weſt 
of Toulon : caſt long. 5 207, north lat. 
43015 

MARSHAL, in its primary ſignification, 
means an officer who has the command 
or care of horſes; but it is now applied 

to officers who have very different em- 

ployments, as earl marſhal, knight mar- 

„or marſhal of the king's houſe, &c. 

See the articles EARL-MARSHALy 
KNIGHT-MARSHAL, &c, 

MaksHAL of the king's bench, an officer 
who has the cuſtody of the king's bench- 
priſon in Southwark, This officer is 
obliged to give his attendance, and to 


take into his cuſtody all perſons com- 


mitted by that court, 


MARSHAL of the exchequer, an officer to 


whom that court commits the king's 
debtors, 
MARSHAL of the king's hall, an officer who 


has the care of placing the houſhold-fer- - 


vants and ftrangers at table, according to 
their quality. 
MaksHAL, or MARESCHAL,, of France, 
an officer of the greateſt dignity in the 
french armies. When two or more mar- 
ſhals are in the army, the eldeſt com- 
mands, | : tt gt 
MARSHALLING a coat, in heraldry, is 
| the diſpoſal of ſeveral coats of arms be- 
| longing to diſtinct families, in one an 
the ſame eſcutcheon or ſhield, together 
with their ornaments, parts, and appur- 
_ tenances, GN 


"MARSHFIELD, a market town of Wilt= 


ſhire, thirty-miles north- weſt of Saliſbury, 
MARSHLAND, the weſt diviſion of Nor- 
folk. See the article NORFOLK. 
MARSHMALLOW, allbæa, in botany 
and medicine. See the article ALTHZ A. 
MARSHY LANDs, thoſe liable to be over- 
' flowed by the ſea, or large rivers, for the 
- draining of which, ſee the articles DITCH, 
Din 
Ads marſhy lands fatten catile the ſooneſt 


of any, and preſerve ſheep from the rot, 


it would be a great improvement of thera 
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to raiſe a croſs or ſemicircular bank of 
earth in them, and to plant this with 


trees, which might afford ſhelter to the 


cattle, a thing very much wanted in all 


of them. 


MARSICO, acity of Italy, ſeventy miles 


ſouth-eaſt of Naples. 


MARSILEA, in botany, a genus of the 


cryptogamia claſs of plants, without any 


corolla or cup: the antherz are four, 
and placed on an obtuſ:ly conic body: 
the fruit is of a roundiſh figure, conſiſt - 
ing of four cells, in each of which are 


contained ſeveral roundiſh ſeeds. 


Under this genus are comprehended the 


ſalvinia of Micheli, and pilularia of Dil- 


lenius. 


MARSUPIALIS MuSCULUs, in anato- 


my; a muſcle otherwiſe called the inter- 
nal obturator. See OBTURATOCR, 


 MARTABAN, a city and port-town of 


the further India, on the eaſt ſide of the 
bay of Bengal: eaſt long 97?, north lat. 


169 10, 


MARTES, the martin, in zoology. See 


the article MARTIN. 


Ft. MARTHA, a city and port-town of 


Terra Firma, in South America, and the 


capital of tbe province of St. Martha : 


weſt long 74* 30“, north lat. 11% 45", 


MARTIAL, among phyſicians, an appel- 


lation given to the preparations of iron. 
See the erticle IRON, 


MARTIAL LAW, is the law of war, which 


entirely depends on the arbitrary power 


of the prince, or of thoſe to whom he 


has delegated it. For though the king 


can make no laws in time of peace with- 


out the conſent of parliament, yet in time 


of war. he uſes an abſolute power over 


the army. 


MARTIGUES, a port-town of Provence; 


in France, ſituated on a bay of the Mediter- 


ranean, ſixteen miles weſt of Marſeilles. 


MARTIN, .martes, in zoology, a ſpecies 


of muſtela, of a' blackiſh brown colour, 
and with a pale throat : it is about the 
ſize of the common cat, but more ſlender. 
See the article MUSTELaA.. © 

ARTIN is alſo the name of a bird of the 
 hirundo-kind, of a black colour, and with 
the taroat white, Sce H1RUNDO. 


Cape MARTIN, a promontory of Valencia, 


in Spain, on the Mediterranean: it is 


under the meridian of London: north 
lat. 38 ol, ON | 


4 


MARTINGALE, in the manege, a thong 


of leather, faſtened to one end of the 


girths under the belly of a horſe, and at 


— 
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the other end to, the muſs-roll, to lee 


MARTLETS, in 


him from rearin 


MARTINICO, 18 chief of the french 


Caribbee- iſlands, ſituated in 610 of weſt 
long. and between 14% and x5* north 
lat, It is fixty miles long, but is ſcarce 
twenty broad ig any part. 
| eraldry, little bird, 
repreſented without feet, and uſed a; 2 
difference or mark of diſtinction for 
. younger brothers, to put them in mind 
that they are to truſt to the wings of vir. 
. tue and merit, in order to raiſe then. 
| ſelves, and not to their feet, they having 
little land to ſet their foot on. See plate 
CLXV, fi 


+ 4+ | 
MARTNETS in a ſhip, ſmall lines faſten. 


ed to the leetch of a ſail, reeved through 
a block on the top-maſt head, and con. 
ing down by the maſt to the deck, Their 
uſe is to bring the leetch of the (ail cloſ 
to the yard to be furled. 
MARTYNIA, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia-angioſpermia clals of plants, 
with a monopetalous flower, campanu- 
Iated, gibbous at the baſe, and contain. 
ing a honey - juice: the fruit is an oblong 
capſule, containing four ſeeds of the ſame 
figure, | | 
MARTYR, in the chriſtian ſenſe of the 
Word, is one who lays down his life for 
the goſpel, or ſuffers death for the ſake of 
bis religion. | 
The chriſtian church has abounded in 
martyrs, and hiſtory is filled with fur- 
prizing accounts of their ſingular con- 
ſtancy and fortitude under the cruel 
torments human nature was capable af 
* fuffering, The primitive chriſtians were 
* accuſed by their enemies of paying a for 
of divine worſhip' to the martyrs. 0 
this we have an inſtance in the anſwer af 
the church of Smyrna to the ſuggeſtion 
of the Jews, who, at the martyrdomot 
Polycarp, defired the heathen judge not 
to ſuffer the chriſtians to carry off his 
body, leſt they ſhould leave their cruc- 
' fied maſter, and worſhip him in his ſtead, 
To which they anſwered, ©& We an 
« neither forſake Chriſt, nor worlkip 
„ any other: for we wol ſhip him as the 
& ſon of God; but love the martyrs 3 
the diſciples and followers of the Lord, 
s for the great affection they have ſhevl 
"© to theic king and maſter.” A like 
' anſwer was given at the martyrdom d 
© Fruftuoſus in Spain, For when the judge 
* aſked Eulogius, his deacon, whether he 
* would not worſhip Fructuoſus, as * 
, Tax | A 
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to worſhip a chriſtian. martyr z Eulogius 


ied; „1 do not worſhip Fructuoſus, 


« hut him whom Fructuoſus worſhips.'* 
The primitive chriſtians believed, that 
the martyrs enjoyed very ſingular privi- 
leges: that upon their death they were 
immediately admitted to the beatific vi- 
fion, while other ſouls waited for the 
completion of their happineſs till the day 
of judgment: and that God would grant 


chiefly to their prayers the haſtening of 


his kingdom, and ſhortening the times 
of perſecution, 4 : 
The churches built over the graves of the 
martyrs, and called by their names, in 
order to preſerve the memory of their 
ſufferings; were diſtinguiſhed by the title 
martyrium, confeſſio, or memoria. 

The feſtivals of the martyrs are of very 
antient date in the chriſtian church, and 
may be carried back at leaſt till the time 
of Polycarp, who ſuffered martyrdom 
about the year of Chriſt 168. On theſe 
days the Chriftians met at the graves of 
the martyrs, and offered prayers and 
thankſgivings to God for the examples 
they had afforded them ; they celebrated 
the euchariſt, and gave alms to the poor; 
which, together with a panegyrical ora- 
tion or ſermon, and reading the acts of 
the martyrs, were the ſpiritual exerciſes 
of theſe anniverſaries, 


MARTYROLOGY,: in the church of 


Rome, is a catalogue or liſt of marthrs, 
ncluding the hiſtory of their lives and 
ſufferings for the ſake of religion. 

The martyrologies draw their materials 
from the kalendars of particular churches, 
in which the ſeveral feſtivals dedicated to 


them are marked; and which ſeem to bg 


derived from the practice of the antient 
Romans, - who inſerted the names of 
heroes and great men in their faſti, or 
public regiſters, 5 ' 

The martyrologies are very numerous, 
and contain many ridiculous and even 
contradiftory narratives; which is eaſily 
accounted for, if we conſider how many 
forged and ſpurious accounts of the lives 
of ſaints and martyrs appeared in the firſt 
ages of the church, which the legendary 
writers afterwards adopted without exa- 
mining into the truth of them. How- 
eyer ſome good critics, of late years, have 
gone a great way towards clearing the 
lres of the ſaints and martyrs from the 
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zue that though he, refuſed to worſhip the 
—_ idols, he might yet be inclined 


of 
— 


. 
monſtrous heap of fiction they laboured 
under. See the article LEGEND. 0 


MARVEL of Peru, in botany, a name uſed 


by ſome forjalap. See JALAaP. 


MARY MAGDALEN's Dar, a feſtival . 


_"'twenty-ſecond of July. 

MARYGOLD, or Mar$YH-MARYGOLD, 
a plant called by botaniſts caltha. See 

the article CALTHA. | 


© of the romiſh church; obſerved on the 


Corn MARYGOLD, chryſanthemum. See 


the article CHRYSANTHEMUM, * 
French MARYGOLD, in botany, tagetes, 
See the article TAGETES. , 


MARYLAND, one of the britiſh planta- 


tions in North America, ſituated between 
74 and 78 weſt long. and between 38® 
and 40 north lat. | {2 
MASANDERAN, a province of Perſia, 
ſituated on the ſouthi rn coaſt of the Caſ- 
pian ſea, and uſually comprehended in 
 Gilan. . f 
MASCON, or Macon, a city of France, 


in the dutchy of Burgundy, thirty-five 


miles north of Lyons. 
MASCULINE, or MASCULINE GENDER, 
among grammarians, that belonging to 
the male, See the article GenDER. 
MASHAM, a matket-town of Yorkfhire, 
ſituated twenty-four miles north-weſt: of 
the city of York. 


MASIERS, or MEs1eRs, a town of France, 


in the province of Champaign, ſituated on 
the river Maes, thirty-five miles north- 
eaſt of Rheims. pA 
MASK, or Maso. See the article 
MasQuUE, . | . 
MASON, a perſon employed under the di- 
rection of an architect, in the raiſing of 
a ſtone- building. 0 
The chief buſineſs cf a maſon is to- make 
the mortar; raiſe the walls from the 
foundation to the top, with the neceſſary 
retreats and perpendiculars; to form the 
vaults, and employ the ſtones as delivered 


to him, When the ſtones are large, the 
+: buſineſs of hewing or cutting them be- 


loongs to the ſtone-cutters, though theſe 


are frequently confounded with maſons: 
the ornaments of ſculpture are performed * 


by carvers in ftones or dculptors. The 
tools or implements principally uſed by 


them are the ſquare, level, plumb-line, 


bevel, compaſs, hammer, chiſſel, mallet, 
ſaw, trowel, Sc. See SQUARE, Sc. 
Beſides the common inſtruments uſed in 
the hand, they have likewiſe machines 
for raiſing of great burdens, and the con- 
12 C 2 | ducting 
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MAS 

duQing of large ftones, the N of 
which are the lever, pully, wheel 
Sc. See the article Lever, Se. 
Free and accepted Masons, a very antient 
ſociety or body of men, ſo called, either 

from ſome extraordinary knowledge of 
maſonry or building, which they are ſup - 
poſed to be maſters of, or becauſe the 
firſt founders of the fociety were perſons 
of that profeſſion. Theſe are now very 
confiderable, both for number and cha- 
racer, being found in every country in 

Europe, and conſiſting principally of per- 
ſons of merit and conſideration. As to 
antiquity, they lay claim to a ſtanding of 
ſome thouſand years, What the end of 
their inſtitution is, ſeems ſtill in ſome 
meaſure a ſecret; and they are ſaid to be 
admitted into the fraternity by being put 
in poſſeſſion of a great number of ſecrets, 
called the maſon's word, which have 
been religiouſly kept from age to age, 
being never divulged. | | 
MASONRY, in general, a branch of ar- 
chiteure, conſiſting in the art of hew- 
ing or ſquaring ſtones, and cutting them 
level or perpendicular, for the vſes of 
building: but in a more limited ſenſe, 
maſonry is the art of afſembling and 
joining ſtones together with mortar. 
Hence ariſes as many different kinds of 
maſonry, as there are different forms and 
manners for laying or joining ftones. 
Vitruvius mentions ſeven kinds of ma- 
ſonry uſed among the antients, three of 
hewed tone, wiz. that in form of a net, 
that in binding, and that called the greek 
maſonry z and three of unhewed ſtones, 
Viz, that of an equal courſe, that of 


an unequal courſe, and that filled up 


in the middle; and the ſeventh was a 
compoſition of all the reſt, each in their 
order. 7 t4 | 

Net maſonry, called by Vitruvius retieu- 
latum, from its reſemblance to the meſhes 
of a net, conſiſts of ſtones ſquared ins 
their courſes, and ſo diſpoſed as that their 
joints go obliquely ; and their diagonals 
are the one perpendicular, and the other 
level, 'This 4s the moſt agreeable maſon- 
ry to the eye, but 1s very apt to crack. 
See plate CLXX. fig. 6. u . ys 
Bound maſonry, that in which the ſtones 
were placed one over another like tiles; 
the joints of their beds being level, and 
the mounters perpendicular, ſo that the 
joint that mounts ard ſeparates two 
ſtones, always falls directly over the mid- 
dle of the ſtone below. This is leſs 


SS» \ 638 


þ crane, 
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wiſe of one courſe with another court. 


- the bound maſonry but only in this, that 


. Maſonry by unequal courſes, called pſey. 


then they are not of the ſame thickne(, 


— 


by the antients emplection, is likeyil 
made of unhewed ſtones, and by courſes; 


Compound maſonry is of Vitruvius's pts. 


courſe with cramp irons faſtened wit 


All the kinds of maſonry now in ult 


MASQUE, or Mas k, a cover for the fact, 
' with' ſuitable apertures for the eyes an 
mouth. N 


MASQUES, in architeAure, denotes ct 


© tain groteſque faces, uſed to fill vaciit 


MASQUERADE, an eſſembly of perions 


] ? 3 M A 8 
more ſolid and durable. See ibid. no; 
Greek maſonry, according to Vitruriut 
is that where after we have laid tw 
ſtones, each of which makes a court 
another is laid at the end; which make, 
two courſes, and the ſame order is ob. 
ſerved throughout the building; thi 
may be called double binding, in regard 
the binding is not only of ſtones of the 
ſame courſe with one another, but like. 


Ibid, n? 3. 
Maſonry by equal courſes, called by the 
antients iſodomum, differs in nothing from 


its tones are not hewn. 161d. no. . 


diſodomum, is alſo made of unheye{ 
ſtones, and laid in bound work: by 


nor is there any equality obſerved, ex. 
cepting in the ſeveral courſes ; the courſe 
themſe]ves being unequal to each other, 
Did. no 3. 

Maſonry filled up in the middle, called 


but the ſtones ate only ſet in order as ty 
the courſes z the middle being filled up 
with ſtones thrown in at random among 
the mortar. Ibid. no 6. | 


poſing, fo called as being formed of all 
the reſt, In this the courſes are of heul 
ſtone ; and the middle being left void, i 
filled up with mortar and pebbles thrown 
in together: after this the ſtones of one 
courle are bound to thoſe of anothet 


melted lead. id. ne 7, 


may be reduced to theſe five, yz, bound 
maſonry ; that of brtck-work, where the 
bodies and projectures of the ſtones in. 
cloſe ſquare ſpaces or pannels, Cc. fa 
with bricks; that de moilon, or mal 
work, where the courſes are equal, wel 
ſquared, and their edges or beds rult- 
cated ; that where the courts are Ut 
equal; and that filled up in the midd: 
with little ſtones and mortar. 


places, as friezes, pannels of doors, kt) 
of arches, Cc. 
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«ting to dance and divert themſelve 
ASS, miſe, in the chore of Rome, tho 
office or prayers uſed at the celebration 


a 


body and wn 2 4 p. 

them Wee "ot 
tory ſacrifice or the quic ess. 
As the maſs 18 0 f 5 yo ve 
a repreſentatiom ef che pallign. of our 
bleſſed Saviour, pans, actioh of the 
prieft, and" particular part of the 
jervice, is ſuppoſed to allude to the par- 
ticular cireumſtances of his paſſion and 
death, * 0 
The general diviſion of maſſes conſiſts in 


bigh and low z the firſt. is that ſung by 


the choriſters, and celebrated with the 


aſſitance of a deacon and ſub-deacon'; 


low maſſes are thoſe in which the prayers 
are barely rehearſed without ſinging. 


There are a great number of different or 
occaſional maſſes in the romiſh church, 


many of which have nothing peculiar 
but the name: ſuch are the maſſes of the 
ſaints; that of St. Mary of the ſnow, 
celebrated on the fifth of Auguſt 3 that 
of St. Margaret, patroneſs of lying · in 
women; that of the feaſt of St. ſohn 
the baptiſt, at which are faid three 
maſſes ; that 'of the Innocents, at which 
the gloria in excelſſs, and the hallelujah 


to ordinary maſſes ſame are ſaid for the 
dead, and, it is -ſuppoled,- contribute. to 
ſetch the ſoul out of purgatory; at theſe 
maſſes the altax is put in mourning, and 
the only decorations are a croſs in the 
midſt of ſix yellow wax-lights : the dreſs 


vithout the benediction. If the maſs 
be laid for a perſon diſti guiſhed by his 


dente, that is, a repreſentation of the de- 
low wax, either in the middle of the 


where the prieſt pronounces a ſolemn ab- 
ſolution of the deceaſed. There are like- 
viſe private maſſes, ſaid for ſtolen or 
ſtrayed goods or cattle for health; for 


of yotive maſſes, There is ſtill a further 
ditinction of 'maſſes denominated from 

e countries in which they were uſed ; 
favs the gothic maſs, or miſſa moſarabum, 


- 


of the euchariſt z, K in other-words, © 
cooſecrativg ee wine Into the 
4 vldod of Chxilh, ap'offerivg. 


the dead. 


are omitted, and it being a day of mourn- 
ing, the altar is of a viglet-colour, As 


of the celebrant, and the very maſs- book 
are black: many parts of the office are 
omitted, and the people are diſmiſſed 


rank or virtues, it is followed with a fu- 
neral oratian.z.. they ere& a chapelle ar- - 
ceaſed, with branches and tapers of yel- 


church, or near the deceaſed's tomb, 


travellers,” @e;. which go under the name 
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d among the Goths when they 
were maſters of Spain, and whieh js Hu, 
kept up at Tol 228084 A the 
ambroſian maſs is that compoſed by St. 
Ambroſe, and uſed only at Milan, of 


ĩs that u 


maſs, u 
roman maſs, uſed by almoſt all che 
churches in the romiſh communion. 
Mass of the prefundlified, miſa prejac- 


 tificatorum, is à mals peculiar to the 


greek church, in which there. is no con⸗ 


ration of the elements; but after ſing - 


ing ſome hymns, they receive the bread 


This maſs is performed all Lent, except 
on Saturdays, Sundays, and the agnug- 
ciation. The prieſt counts upon his 
fingers the days of the enſuing week on 
which it is to be celebrated, and cuts off 
as many pieces of bread at the altar, as 
he is to ſay maſſes; and after having 
conſecrated them, ſteeps them in wine, 
and then puts them in a box; out of 
which, upon every occaſion, he takes 
ſome of it with a ſpoon, and putting it 
on a diſh, ſets it upon the altar. 
MASSA,: a city of Italy, on the fouth- 
fide of the gulph of Naples, twenty miles 
ſouth of that capital. 


and wine which was before conſecrated. 


Massa, the-capital of the dutchy of Maſſa | 


Carara, in Italy, ſituated between the ter- 
ritories of Lucca and Genoa ; eaſt long, 
10% 40), north lat. 43% 55. 


Mass A is alſo a town of Italy, in the dutehy 
of Tuſcany: caſt. long. 11 50“, north 


a wh | 
MASS ACHUSET-coLowr, theprincipal 
ſub-diviſion of New-England, is bound- 

ed by New- Hampſhire, on the north ; by 
the Atlantic ocean, on the eaſt and ſouth; 
and by Connecticut and New-York, on 
the weſt, It is about 100 miles long, 


and 40 broad, 


| ſprang up about the year 361, in the 
reign of the emperor Conſtantius, who 
maintained that men have two ſouls, a 
celeſtial and a diabolical, and that the 
latter is driven out by prayer. They 
pretended to prophecy, and affirmed-that 
they could ſee the trinity with their cor. 
.  poreal eyes; and believed that the holy 
ghoſt deſcended yiſibly upon them, eſpe- 
_ cially at the tie of their ordination, 
when they trod the devil under foot, and 
_ danced upon him. | 8 
MASSETER, in anatomy, a muſcle which 
has its origin in the lower and interior 
- part of the jugum, and its end at the ex- 


| Which on he Was biſhop; the gallic 
by the antient Gauls ; and itbe 


MASSALIANS, a fet of enthuſiaſts wbo 
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MAS. 
ternal ſoperficies of the angle of the jaw. 
The ductus ſtenonianus, or ſalival duct 
of Steno, paſſes over this muſcle. 

MASSIVE, among builders, an epithet 
given to whatever is too heavy and ſolid: 
thus a maſſive column, is one too fhort 
and thick for the order whoſe capital it 

| bears; and a maſſive wall, is one whoſe 
openings or lights are tov ſmall in pro- 
rtion. | | 

MASSORA, in matters of literature, a' 
critical work, containing remarks on the 
verſes, words, letters, and vowel-points 
of the hebrew-text of the bible; a work 


more Jaborious than uf-ful, fuch poor ob- 


ſervations being beneath the notice of 
men of learning, 1 
MASSOVIA, of WaRSOVIA. See the 
article WARSO VIA. 5 
Mas T, in naval architecture, a large tim- 
ber in a ſhip, for ſuſtsining the yards, 
fails, Sc. See the article Synip. © 
In large veſſels there are four maſts, v. 
the main maft, fore: maſt, mizen-malt; 
and bowſprit. The main- maſt is the 
principal one, ſtanding in the middle of 
time ſhip: its length, according to ſome, 
* ſhonld be 21 that of the midſhip-beam. 
© Others give the following rule N find- 
ing its length, viz. multiply the breadth 
of the ſhip, in feet; by 24 from the pro- 
duR, cut off the laſt figure towards the 
right-hand 3 and the reſt will be the 
length required, Thus ſuppoſe the length 
of the midſhip beam was zo feet; then 
39 X 24 = 720, from which cutting off 
the laſt figure, there remains 72 feet for 
the length of the main-maſt. And as 
for the thickneſs cf the main-maſt, it is 
uſual to allow an inch to every yard in 
length. 9 2 gf 
In plate CLXX. fig. 5. the reader will 
| ee a firſt rate's main-maſt, main-top, 
main-top-gatlant, and bowſprit, "drawn 


proportionally by a ſcale of i of an inch 


to 100 feet ſtatute meaſure. 
For the proportions, &c cf the fore-maſt 
and mizen, ſee the articles FORE-MAasT 
__ and Miz EN. Ces 3 607% 
1ASTER, magifter, in general, is a title 
of authority; as the grand maſter of 
Malta, the mafter of St. Lazarus, Cc. 
Phe Romans had a great many officers 
thus denominated; as the maſter of the 
people, or diftator ; the maſter of the 
cavalry, foot, cenſus, c. See the ariicles 
D1cTATOR, CAvar RT, Ec. 
MASTER of arts, is the fiilt degree taken 


up in foreign univerſities, and for the 
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MAS 

moſt part in thoſe of Scotland; but the 

* ſecond in Oxford and Cambridge: 

" didates not being admitted to i, til h 
have ftudied ſeven years in the univerit 
See the article DEGREE, "M 

MASTER of the ceremonies. 

ticle CEREMONY, 

MASTERS in chancery, in ordinary, 
- which there are twelve, the matter af 

the rolls. being chief, are uſually choſen 
out of the barriſters of the common lun 
and fit in chancery, or at the rolls, 1 
_ aſſiſtants to the lord chancellor and malte 
of the rolls, 
To them are alſo committed interlo, 

_ tory reports, ating of accounts, taking 
coſts, Sc. And ſometimes by way d 

reference, they are impowered to make! 

final determination of cauſes. 
They have, time out of mind, had de 
honour to fit in the lords houſe, without 
either writ or patent to empower then, 
They formerly inſpected all writs of fun. 
mons, which is now performed by the 
clerk of the petty bag. Meſſages from 
the lords to the commons are carried by 
them. Affidavits are made before then, 
and deeds and recognizances acknon 
| ledged. 
There are alſo maſters in chancery ei. 
_ traordinary, appointed by the lord cha- 


See the x. 


cellor in the ſeveral counties of England, 
for taking affidavits, recognizances, &, 


for the eaſe of the ſuitors of the court, 
MasTER of the faculties, an officer unde 


the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who grant 


licences and diſpenſations. 
MASTER=GUNNER, See GUNNER, 


MASTER of the horſe, a great officer of ic 
crown, who orders all matters relating 
to the king's ſtables races, breed d 


o 


| horſes ; and commands the equerries at 
all the other officers and tradeſmen em 
loyed in the king's ſtables, His coacht 
horſes and attendants are the king's, 
bear the king's arms and livery. 
MasTER of the ordnance, a great office 
who has the chief command of the king 
© ordnance and artillery, 
MasTER of the revels, an officer who 
ders all things relating to the perform 
' ance of plays, waſks, balls, Sc. at cv 
MasTER of the rollt, a patent officer fa 
" life, who has the cuſtody of the rolls 
© parliament and patents which pals u 
gre it: ſeal, and of the records of clit 
cery, as alfo commiſſions, deeds, recog 
' nizances, which, being made of rolls 
parchment, gave riſe to the name. 
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In 2 
aaa es iſes 1 Is-chapel 
. > de hears cauſes in the rolls-chapel, 
11 5 orders; but all hearings be- 
fore him are appealable to the chancellor. 
He hath à writ of ſummons to parlia- 
ment, and fits on the ſecond wooll- 
pack next the lord chief juſtice. 

In his gift are the fx clerks in chancery, 
the examiners, three clerks of the petty 
bag, and the fix clerks of the rolls-chapel, 
where the rolls are kept, and the rolls- 
houſe for his habitation, Sc. | 
LazTER of a ſhip, the ſame with captain 
in a merchant- man; but in a king's ſhip 
he is an officer who inſpects the provi- 


nin of what is not good, takes particu- 
Jar care of the rigging 2nd of the ballaſt, 
and gives directions for towing the hold; 
he navigates the-ſhip under the directions 
of his . officer; ſees that the log 
and log-book be duly kept; obſerves the 
appearances of coaſts, and notes down 
in his journal any new ſhoal'or rocks 
under water, with their bearing and 
depth of water, Ec. p | 

A8 TER at arms in a king's ſbip, an officer 
who daily, by turns, as the captain ap- 
points, is to exerciſe - the petty officers 
nd ſhip's company; to place and re- 
jeve ſentinels; to ſee the candles and 
ire put out according to the captain's 


zpt in good order, and to obſerve the 
lirections of the lieutenant at arms. 


o the order of the templars, the ſpiritual 
puide and paſtor of the Temple is ſo 
led, which was the denomination of 
he founder and his ſucceſſors. 

|STER of the wvardrobe, an officer un- 
ler the lord chamberlain, who has the 


rearing apparel, collar, george, and gar- 
r, Cc. He has alſo the charge of ah 
armer kings and queens robes remain- 
bg in the Tower, all hangings, bedding, 
vc. for the king's, houſe, the charge and 
ſelivery of velvet and ſcarlet allowed for 
veries. He has under him a clerk of the 


ITER-PIECE, Chef d' oeuvre, is parti. 
ularly uſed among the French, for a 


be admitted maſter of any art or trade, 
way of ſpecimen of their capacity. 

'TER-WORT, in botany, See the ar- 
c IMPERATORIA, 


— 


J.. MAS” 
of the chancellor he fits as 2narter-MasTeR. See QuA KTK. 
77 court of chancery : at other MASTICATION, mafticatie, in medi- 


ſons and ſtores, and acquaints the cap- 


orders; to take care the ſmall arms are 


TER of the Temple, fince the diſſolution 


we of the royal robes, as well as the 


bes, wardrobe keeper, a yeoman, Cc. 


ece of work done by thoſe who deſire 


* 


eine, the Action of chewing, or of agi- 
tating the ſolid parts of our food between 


the teeth, by means of the motion of the 


jaws, the tongue, and the lips, whereby 
it is broken into ſmall pieces, impreg- 
nated with ſaliva, and ſo fitted for deglu- 
tition and a more eaſy digeſtion. 
MASTICATORIES, in medicine, ſuch 
- remedies as are taken in at the mouth, 
and chewed in order to promote the eva«. 
cuation of the ſalival humour, as tobacco, 
ginger, pepper, ſage, roſemary, thyme, 
maſtich, Ec. | 1 
MAS TICE, in the materia medica, a ſolid 
reſin, of a pale, yellow, white colour, 
brought to us principally from the iſland 
of Chios, in drops or tears as it naturally 
forms itſelf in exſudating from the tree, 
about the bigneſs and much in the form 
of a pea. It is to be choſen clear, pel- 
lucid, and of a pale yellowiſh colour, 


Well ſcented, and brittle, We meet with 


a kind of cæment ſometimes kept in the 
ſhops under the name of maſtich, It is 
_ compoſed of maſtich and ſeveral other 
ingredients, and is formed into cakes for 
uſe, This is intended for the ſervice of 
the lapidaries, to fill up cracks in ſtones, 
and for other ſuch purpoſes : but is by 
no means to be uſed as maſtich for any. 
of the medicinal purpoſes, | 
Maftich is detergent, aſtringent, and ſto- 
machic z it is greatly recommended in 


| Inveterate- coughs and againſt ſpitting of 
blood. It ſtrengthens the ſtomach, aſſiſts 
digeſtion, and ſtops vomiting, It is uſed 


externally in plaſters to the, regions of 
the ſtomach and inteſtines; and is faid to 
{top vomiting and purgings,by any means. 


MASTIGADOUR, MasTIiCADOUR, or 
* SLABBERING Bir, in the manege, a 


ſnaMe of iron, all ſmooth, and of a piece, 
guarded with paternoſters, and compoſed 
of three halfs of great rings, made into 
demi-ovals, of unequal - bigneſs ; the 
leſſer being incloſed within the greater, 


- which ought-to be about half a foot high 


See the article Bir. 5 
MAS TOI DEs, in anatomy, the ſame with 
mammillaris; being applied to ſuch pro- 
ceſſes in the body as have the appearance 
of breaſts or dug, ariſing in a broad 
baſis, and terminating in an obtuſe top. 
© Mattoides is ſometimes applied to the 


+ muſcle which ſtoops the head, 'proceed= 


ing from the neck-bone and'breaſt-bone, 
and terminating in the proceſs of the 
| mam- 
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MILLARY and MUSCLE, 
MASULIPATAN, a city and port-town 
of the hither India: eaſt long. 81%, and 
north lat. 16 19/, 
MATAGORDA, a fortreſs at the entrance 
of the harbour of Cadiz, | 
MATAMAN, a country in the ſouth-weſt 
of Africa, bounded by Benguelo, on the 
north; by Manomotapa, on the eaſt ; by 
Caffraris, on the ſouth; and by the At- 
lantic ocean, on the weſt, | 
MATAPAN-carPs, in the Morea, the 
ſouth · moſt promontory of Europe, fituat- 
ed in eaſt long. 229, north lat. 36% 
MATARO, a town of Spain, ſituated on 
the coaſt of Catalonia, twelve miles eaft 
of Barcelona. 
MATCH, a kind of rope lightly twiſted, 
and prepared to retain fire for the uſes of 
_ artillery, mines, fire-works, Cc. 
It is made of hempen tow, ſpun on the 
wheel like cord, but very flack; and is 


. compoled of three twiſts, which are af - 


_ terwards again covered with tow, ſo that 
the twiſts do not appear: laſtly, it is 
boiled in the lees of old wines. This, 

| when once lighted at the end, burns on 
gradually and regularly, without ever 
going out, till the whale be conſumed : 
the hardeſt and drieſt match is generally 
the beſt, | 

MATCHING, in the wine-trade, the pre- 
paring veſſels to preſerve wines and other 

liquors, without their growing ſour or 
vapid. The method of doing it, as di- 

| reed by Dr. Shaw, is as follows: melt 

- brimſtone in an iron ladle, and when 
thoroughly melted, dip into it flips of 
courſe linen-cloth; take theſe out, and 

let them cool: this the wine-coopers call 


a match; take one of theſe matches, ſet 


ons end of it on fire, and put it into the 
dung hole of a caſk; ſtop it looſely, and 
thus ſuffer the match to burn nearly out: 
then drive in the bung tight, and ſet the 
. caſk aſide for an hour or two, At the 
end of this time examine the caſk, and 
you will find that the ſulpbur bas com- 
municated a violent pungent and ſuffo- 
_ Eating ſcent to the caſk, with a conſider- 
able degree of acidity, which is the gas 
and acid (pirit of the ſulphur. The caſk 
way after this be filled with a ſmall wine, 
which has ſcarce done its fermentation, 
and bunging it down tight, it will be 
kept good, and will ſoon clarify : this 
| ts a common and very uſeful method, 
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mammiformis, See the articles Mau- 
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MAT | 
for many poor wines could ſcarce be key 

potable even a few. months without , wl 
MATER Tennis, or Pia MaTs, dee te me 
artices MENINGEs and PIA Marty, me 
MATER DURA,' or dura MATER, See. div 
fo MENINGEs and DURa Mares, ber 
MAT ERA, a town of Italy, in the king. tre: 
dom of Naples and territory cf Otrans At 
ſituated thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Bur, Me 
MATERAN, the capital of a kingdom d inte 
the ſame name, ſituated on the {ou qua 
_ coaſt of the iſland of Java. This city trea 
is ſaid to lye in eaſt long. 1100, ſouth li. rial 
7* 4, wo\ 
MATERIA $UBTILI1sS, denotes 2 fire rati 
ſubtile matter which the Carteſians ſup- My 
pole to pervade and penetrate freely th five 
pores of all bodies, to fill up all ther non 
pores ſo as not to leave the leaſt vai phy 
or interſtice between them; they had n tion 
courſe to this machine to ſupport the doc As” 
trine of an abſolute plenum, and tonnke Pur 
it conſiſtent with the phænomenon dd vant 
motion, &c. See CARTESIAN PhiLos0 amo 
PHY, PLENUM and VAcuun. brar 
MATERIA CHEMICA, a term uſed by ar is, 
thors to expreſs ſuch bodies as are tbe are 
culiar objects of chemical experimen a pr 
See LABORATORY and CHEMISTRY, part 
MATERIA MEDICA, comprehends all t end 
ſubſtances either uſed in medicine in the ſhew 
natural ſtate, or which afford preparatio not 
that are ſo; theſe belong partly to | laid 
animal, partly to the vegetable, and par has 
ly to the foſſil kingdom. See the zrii print 
ANIMAL, VEGETABLE and Fossn. neith 
The preparations and virtues of all ve truth 
are delivered under their reſpectiye at a 
cles, but in as conciſe and {crupulo 1 
2 manner as we poſſibly could; ſuc phy f 
we cannot but remark, with the gr Ju 4 

Boyle, that it is too frequent in un 2 
on the materia medica, to give us ral "or 
encomiums than impartial accounts N 
the ſimples they treat of. However, wine 
ſame great author preſers the uſe f 3 th 
hes, ſimples to that of compound n 8 1 
dicines, becauſe one or other of the! "ay 
gredients may have different operate 2% 
— thoſe intended by the phybcial 1 
and he adds, that he had ſo many felſor 
welcome proofs of this himſelf, that The. 
thought it his duty to caution d hk 

_ againſt the like inconvenience- 15 ky 
MATHEMATICS, from l- Cure 
givally ſignified any diſcipline or 4 erery 
ing; but, at preſent, denotes that 2 
ence which teaches, or contemp'# rules, 


_ 


* EY 
MA T 
whatever is capable of being numbered or 
meaſured, in ſo far as. computable or 
meſurablez and, accordingly, is ſub - 
divided into arithmetic, which has num- 
bers for its object, and geometry, which 
treats of magnitude, : See the articles 
ARgiTHMETIC and GROMETRY. | 
Mathematics are commonly diſtinguiſhed 
into pure and ſpeculative, which confider 
quanti abſtractedly; and mixed, which 
treat of magnitude as ſubſiſting in mate- 
rial bodies, and: conſequently are inter- 
woven every where with phyſical confide- 
rations. | | | 
Mixed mathematics are very comprehen - 
five; finceto them may be referred aſtro- 
nomy, optics, geography, hydrogra- 
phy, hydroſtatics, mechanics, fortifica- 
tion, navigation, &c, See the atticles 
ASTRONOMY, OPTtCs, Se. 

Pure mathematics have one peculiar ad- 
vantage, that they occaſion no diſputes 
among wrangling diſputants, as in other 
branches of knowledge; and the reaſon 
is, becauſe the definitions of the terms 
are premiſed, and every body that reads 


* 
* 


of it. Hence it is eaſy to. put an 
ſhewing, either that our adverſary- has 


laid down true premiſes, or elſe that he 
has drawn falſe concluſions from rue 
principles; and in-caſe-we are able to do 
neither of theſe, we muſt acknowledge the 
truth of what he has proved. 


«pr ſubjects, we cannot 
juſt definitions as the geometricians: we 


tions; and they will be of the ſame uſe 


ral mn . 
4 28 definitions, provided we are conſiſtent 


unts 
> of 1 


plained, 


d | f | 4 N 5 a | 
"a Dr. Barrow gives a moſt elegant deſcrip- - 
beni tion of the excellence and uſefulneſs of 


mathematical knowledge, in his inaugu- 
ral oration, upon being appointed pro- 
ſeſſor of mathematics at Cambridge. 


cin 
any u 
that 
Jn 0. 


tioully torment ſtudious minds with ob- 


e fore ſubtilties ; but plainly demonſtrate 


hy every thing within their reach, draw cer- 
Raw” tain concluſions, inſtruc by profitable 
1 rules, and unfold pleaſant queſtions, 


Vie IG” * 
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a propoſition has the ſame idea of every 
end to all mathematical controverſies, by . 


not ſtuck. to his definitions, or has not 


It is true, that in mixed mathematics, 
where we reaſon mathematically upon 
ive ſuch 


muſt therefore reſt content with deſcrip- 


with ourſelves, and always mean the ſame 
ting by thoſe terms we have once ex- 


a W 
W 


* 


Theſe diſeiplines likewiſe enure, ind 


corroborate the mind to a conftant dis 
ligence in ſtudy; they wholly deliver vs 


from a eredulous fimplicity, moſt (trongly 


fortify us agzinſt the vanity of ſcepticiſm, 
effectually reſtrain! us from a , raſh pre- 
ſumption, moſt eaſily incline us to a due 
aſſent, perfectly ſubje& us to the governs 
ment of right reaſon, While the mind 
is abſtracted and elevated from ſenfib's 
matter, diſtinctly views pure forms, con- 
ceives the beauty of ideas, and inveſti- 
gates the harmony of proportiong 3 the 
manners themſelves are ſenſibly corrected 
and improved, the affections compoſed 
and rectiſied, the fancy calmed and ſet- 


-- tled, and tbe underſtanding raiſed and 


excited to more divine contemplations. 

MATRaAssS, Cucvazrr, or Bol T HEAD, 

amongſt chemiſts. See CUcursiT, 
MAT RICARIA, FEveRFEw, in botany, 
a genus of the ſyngeneſia polygamia ſu- 
perflua claſs of plants, the compound 
flower of which is. radiated, the herma- 
phrodite flowers are tubuloſe and nume- 
rous, placed on an hemiſpherical diſc t 
the female ones are ligulated and placed 
in the radius: the ſeeds are oblong, bak- 
ed and ſolitary, being contained in the 
cup, and placed on a convex, naked re- 

eeptacle. See plate CLXXI. fig. 1. 


This plant has always been allowed one 


ol the firſt places among the hyſteric and 
uterine plants. It has been preſcribed in 
| powder from a ſcruple to half a dram for 
.a doſe, but the much better way is In 
ſlight infuſion made in the manner of tea. 
Taken in the ſame manner for a conti- 
nuance of time, it will bring the menſes, 
though ſubjeR to be interrupted and ir- 
regular, to their true period, and will re- 
move a number of complaints, the na- 
tural conſequences of ſuch an irregulari- 
ty. It is an agreeable carminative and 
bitter; it ſtrengthens the ſtomach and diſ- 
perſes flatulepcies; and the expreſſed juice 
is faid to kill worms in the bowels, Hoff- 
man praiſes it as a febrifuge. 


1 IRATSIE.: 


miſſion of officers and perſons entered in- 
to any body or focicty, whereof a liſt is 
made. . 8 
This word was foray applied to a kind 
of alms-houſe where the poor were pro- 
vided for, having certain revenues appro- 
priated to it for that purpoſe. 2 
3 a. MA; 


e Os. g | 
, M 7 A 7 T | 


| MATRICE, or Mar RAIx. See the article 


MATRICULA, a regiſter kept of the ad- 
The mathematics, he obſerves, effectual- 
ly exerciſe, not vainly delude, nor vexa- 
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MAT 
MATRIX, in anatomy, the ſame with 
© "uterus. See the orticle UTERUS. 


' MATRIX, in letter- foundety. See the ar- 


ticle FOUNDERY.' | 
MATRONALIA, a feſtival of the antient 
roman matrons, from whom. it had its 

name. It was celebrated on the kalends 


and was to the roman ladies what the feſ- 


bands; for at this time they ſerved their 
women {laves at tables, and received pre- 
' ſents from their huſbands. See the article 
r 
There are two reaſons given for its inſti- 
tution: its being kept in remembrance of 
the peace concluded between the Romans 
and Sabines by the mediation of the wo- 
men; or of Ilia, the mother of Romulus, 
being with child by Mars. 


artillery, who are next to the gunners, 
and aſſiſt them in loading, firing and 
ſppunging the great guns. They carry 
'  fire-locks, and march along with the 


ould break down. 
beat flat and interwoven 3 uſed in order 


rubbing in hoiſting or Jowering them. 
MATTADORE, in playing at ombre, 
See the article OMBRE. | 
MATTAGESS, in ornitholopy, a name 
by which the greater butcher-bird is ſome- 
times called, 
MATTER, materia, in phybology, what- 
ever is extended and capable of making 
' reſiſtance; hence, becauſe all bodies, 


do reſiſt, we conclude that they are mate · 
rial, or made up of matter. The Car- 


in extenſion alone; but extenſion, with- 
t reſiſtance, is hothing but mere ſpace, 


© "obſerve ariſes from the various forms and 
ſhapes it puts on, ſeems very probable, 
end may be concluded from a general ob- 


the generation and deſtruction of bodies. 
Thus, for inſtance, water, rarified by 
heat, becomes vapour; great collections 
of vapours form clouds; theſe condenſed 
deſcend in the form of hail or rain; part 
of this collected on the 
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of March in honour of the god Mars: 


tival of the ſaturnalia was to their huſ- 


— 


'MATROSSES, are ſoldiers in the train uf 


ſtore- waggons, both as a'guard, and to 
give their aſſiſtance in caſe a waggen 


MATT, in a ſhip, rope-yard, junk, &c. 


to preſerve the yards from galling or 


whether ſolid or fluid, are extended, and 
teſiaus, it is true, make matter to conſiſt 


hat matter is one and the ſame thing in 
all bodies, aud that all the variety we 


ſervation of the procedure of nature in 


earth conſtitutes 


MAT 


rivers; angther part mixing with ty 


| earth enters into the roots of plants, 20 
ſupplies matter to, and expands itſelf int 


various ſpecies: of vegetables. J 

vegetable it appears in one ſha n 
root, another in the ſtalk, another in the 
flowers, another | in the feeds, g 
From hence various bodies 9 
from the oak, houſes, ſhips, & 


hemp and flax we ha «ig 


ve thread; fron 


thence our various kinds of linen; fron 


thence garments; theſe degenerate ; 
ich receive from = mill wg 
rious forms of paper; hence our bocli; 


which by fire are converted partly in 
Vater, 8 into oil, another mathe 
air, a fourth part into ſalt, and a ffh 


into earth; which are called the elemem 


of bodies; and which, mixed with con 


mon earth, are again reſuſcitated i 
various forms of bodies. 


According te Sir Iſaac Newton, it ſeen 
"highly probable, that God in the begin 


ning formed matter into ſolid, maſſy 
impenetrable, moveable particles, ; 
atoms, of ſuch ſizes and figures, wi 
with ſuch other properties, and in ſud 
proportion to ſpace, as moſt conduce{ 
to the end for which he formed then 


and that theſe primitive particles b. 
ing ſolids, are incomparably hare 
than any 


porous bodies componnde| 
of them, even ſo hard as * we 
or break in pieces ; no ordinary pont 
being able to divide what God bimſe 
made one in the firſt creation, Whi 


- theſe | particles continue entire, th 
may compoſe: bodies of one and d 
ſame nature and texture in all ape 


but ſhould they. wear away, or br 
in pieces, the nature of things depend 
ing on them 'may be —_ Watt 

worn pi 


and earth, compoſed of ol 


ticles and fragments of particles, woul 
not be of the ſame nature and textut 
now, with water and earth compoled« 
intire particles in the beginning; 1 
therefore, that nature may be laſting 


the changes of corporeal things are 


be placed only in the various ſep: 
tions and new aſſociations of moi 


of theſe permanent particles, con 
pound bodies being apt to break, 1 


in the midſt of ſolid particles, but w 


theſe particles are laid together, il 
only touch in a few points, See | 
article ATOM, 


The elements, or principles of mat 


tion i 
he ca 


MAT 
nich all bodies are ultimately redu- 
rr been already mentioned un- 
der the article EBU ENU. 
And the exiſtence, Jaws: and properties 
of matter have been treated of under the 
articles ESSENCE, EXISTENCE, INER- 
Tia, © EXTENSION,  DIVISIBILITY, 
GRAVITATION, EXPERIMENTAL Phi- 
LOSOPHY, Se. | | 
ATTER in deed, in lam, ſignifies a parti- 
cular matter of fact ts be proved by ſome 
deed, and is frequently mentioned with 
matter of record; as where a man, 
during his abſence abroad in the king's 
ſervice, is ſued to an exi 
caſe, if ſuch perſon would take advan- 
tage of this matter in deed, he muſt al- 
ledge it before a ſcire facias for 'execu- 
tion is awarded a 
he can have no relief but from matter of 
record ; that is, ſome error in the ur 
the 


cedings appearing upon the face © 


record, a 

A difference is likewiſe made between 
matter in deed, matter of record, and 
nude matter; which laſt is a naked alle- 
gation of a thing done, proved by wit. 
neſſes only, and neither by record nor 
deed ' 


\TTHEW, or Goſpel of St, Mar- 
THEW, a canonical book of the New 
Teſtament, 

St. Matthew wrote his goſpel in Judea, 
at the requeſt of thoſe he had converted, 
and it is thought he began it in the year 
41, eight years after Chriſt's reſurrec- 
tion, It was written, according to the 
teftimony of all the antients, in the 
hebrew or ſyriac language, which was 
then common in Judes; but the greek 
rerfion of it, which now paſſes for the 
original, is as old as the apoſtolical times. 


was chiefly to ſhew the roya 
Jeſus Chriſt, and to repreſent his life and 
converſation among men. No one of 
the apoſtles enters ſo far into the particu- 


given ſo many rules for the conduct of 
iſe, If we compare him with the other 
three evangeliſts, we may obſerve a re- 
mirkable difference in the order and ſuc- 
cſſion of our Saviour's actions, from 
chap, iv, to«chapiixiv. 13. Some have 
imputed this variation of St. Matthew 
io mere chance and others to choice and 

: however, it can be no prejudice 
9 the truth of the fats, which are the 
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t; in which 


inſt him, otherwiſe 


St, Matthew's view in —_— his goſpel, 
| deſcent of 


lars of the actions of Jeſus Chriſt, or has 


; 1 8 5, 8 eee d. 3 : 7 1 * a 7 5 ">. þ : 
f 8 * * * ' 
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M A 
eſſential part of the goſpel; and 28 to 
the order of time, the tacred authors were 
not always ſolicitous about it. 

St, Marragwibe Ewangeliſts day, 2 
feſtival of the chriſtian church, obſerved 
on September 21. K 

St. MATTHEW, in geography, a ſmall 
iſland on the coaſt of Guinea, planted by 

the Portugueze, but deſerted; welt long. 
9, ſauth lat. 2? 30“. 

St. MATTHIAS's day, a feſtival of the 
chriſtian church, obſerved on the 24th of 
February. NE Abt 5 

MATTHIOLA, in botany, a genus of 
plants not reduced to any claſs; its flower 
is ſaid to be tubular, with an undivided 
limb; its ſtamina five ſubulated filaments, 
and its fruit a globoſe drape, coronated 
with the cup, and containing a nut and 
kernel of the ſame ſhape with itſelf. 

MATTINS, the firſt canonical hour, cr 
the firſt part of the daily ſervice in the 
romiſh church. | 

MATTURANTS, maturaxtia, in phar- 
macy, megicines which promote the ſu 
puration of tumours. See the article 
SUPPURATIVES. fs oe 11 

MATURATION, in ſurgery, the ſame 
with ſuppuration. See the article SUP - 
PURATION. 

MAUBEUGE, a town of the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, in the province of Hainault, 
eleven miles ſouth of Mons. 

MAULEON, a town ef Gaſcony in France, 
ſeventeen miles ſouth-eaſt of Bayonne. 

MAUNCH, in heraldry, the figure of an 
ancient coat ſleeve, borne in many gen- 
tlemen's eſcutcheons. = 

MAUNDVY-THURSsD Ax, is the Thurſday 
in Paſſion · week, which was called Maun-/ 

day or Mandate - thurſday, from the com- 
mand which our Saviour gave his apoſtles 
to commemorate him in the Lord's ſup- 

„ which be this day inſtituted ; or 
— the new commandment which he 

gave them to love one another, after he 
had waſhed their feet as a token of his 
love to them. . 
Our Saviour's humility in waſhing his 
diſciples feet, is commemorated on this 
day by moſt chriſtian kings; who waſh - 
the feet of a certain number of poor 
people, not indeed with their own royal 
hands, but by the hands of their lord al- 
moner, or ſame other deputy. _ 

St. MAURA, an iſland of the Mediterra- 
nean, ſituated between the province of 
Epirus and the ifland of Cephalonia; 

12 D 2 ſubjedt 


Wen 1 


:fubje& to Venice: eaſt long. 215, north 
lat. 38 50. | "26 3 
MAURICE, or MoriT1vus, an iſland in 
the indian ocean, ſubje& to the Dutch: 
eaſt long. 56?, ſouth lat. 200. | 
MAURIENNE Sr. Jonx, the capital of 
the territory of Maurieane, in Savoy, 
eaſt long, 69 10%, north lat. 45% 18“. 
MAURITANIA, the antient name of the 
coaſt of Barbary, from the city of Tan- 
gier to that of Algiers; the weſt part of 
it, in which Tangier ttands, was called 
Miuritania Tingitana; and that farther 
etalt, Mauritania Czſarienſis, - . 
A MAUSOLEUM, a magnificent tomb, or 
funeral monument. The word is de- 
rxived from Mauſolus, king of Caria, to 
whom Artemiſia, his widow, erected a 
moſt ſtately monument, eſteemed one of 
the wondets of the world, and called it, 
from his name, mauſoleum. | 
St. MAWES, a port and borough town of 
Cornwall: ſituated twenty miles north of 
the L'zard, It ſeads two members to 
parliament, 
MAXILLA, the jaws, or thoſe parts of an 
animal in which the teeth are ſet, 
The jaws are ſhorter in the human frame 
than in that of any other animal, in pro- 
portion to the ſize of the body; and this 
is a circumſtance that adds greatly to the 
beauty of the face. Fbe upper jaw is 
compoſed of thirteen bones, twelve of 
which are in pairs: theſe are, x, the la- 
. chrymal; 2. the naſal; g. the jugal; 4. 
the maxillar; 5, the ſpongioſum infe- 
rius; 6, the palatine; the thirteenth is 
an odd bone, and is called the vomer. 


are united to one another by a kind of 
juncture, which appears equal and even, 
and is called by anatomilts junctura per 
harmoniam. 

The maxilla inferior, or lower jaw, is 
that moveable bone of the head which 
contains the lower ſeries of jeeth ; this is 
compoſed of two bones which unite in 
the middle of the chin, by the interven- 
tion of a cartilage, which hardens as the 
child grows, na. at length becoming bo- 


one, reſembling the greek u. It conſiſts 
of two tzbles, between which there is a 
ſpangy ſubſtance, which in children is 
medullary. The fore part is ſhallow, 
and juſt ſufficĩent to contain the ſockets af 
{jxteen teeth. It has two proceſſes, the 
egrongide and condyloides ; four fora» 
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mina or holes for the paſſage. of h 
veſſels and nerves, and fix. pair of — 


cles, of which two are depreſſors, and 
four elevators z the depreſſors are called 


. crotaphites, the maſſeters, and the inter. 


nal and external pterygoidæi, which {ve 


article GLAND, 
MAXIM, an eftabliſhed propoſition « 


Theſe ſeveral bones of the upper maxilla 


ny, joins the two bones into a continued 


MAX 


the platyſma myoides, and the biventer: 
and the four pair of elevators are, the 


under their ſeveral names. There is al 
the maxillary gland, ſituated on the in. 
fide under the lower jaw. bone. See the 


principle, in which ſenſe it denotes much thing 
the ſame with axiom. See the article point 
AXIOM, that 
- Maxims are a kind of propoſitions, which meaſi 
have paſſed for principles of ſcience, and ever, 
which, being ſelf-evident, have been by varia 
ſowhe ſuppoſed innate, maxi 
MAXIMUM, in mathematics, denotes the nothi 
greateſt quantity 4ttainable in any given The 
caſe, | flowl! 
If a quantity conceived to be generated to an 
by motion, increaſes, or decreaſes, till equat 
it arrives at a certain magnitude or po- that 
ſition, and then, on the contrary, grow ſougl 
leſſer or greater, and it be required to whict 
determine the ſaid magnitude or poſition, equat 
the queſtion is called a problem de maxis niſh, 
mis et minimis, | the « 
Thus, let a point move uniformly in: minir 
right line, from A towards B, and | Prob, 
another.point ꝝ move aſter it, with a u: into 
locity either increaſing, or decreabny, or ret 
but ſo that it may, at a certain poſition, This 
D, become equal to that of the former ed, 0 
point , moving uniformly, been 
This being premiſed, let the mation of In an 
n be firſt conſidered as an -increafing of th 
one; in which caſe the diſtance of — 
po 
„ ber 
n | of the 
behind m will continually increaſe, til to th 
the two points arrive at the cotemporary princi 
- poſitions C and D; but afterward: it to det 
will again decreaſe; for the motion ough 
u, till then, being ſlower than at D, it the p 
alſo ſlower than that of the preceding mY 
point m (by the hypatheſis ;) but becom. nl 
ing quicker afterwards, than that of WW ee 
the diſtance m n (as has been already a it 
ſaid) will again decreaſe ; and therefore * 
is a maximum, or the greateſt of all * 
when the celerites of the two points at Th ' 
equal to each other. ** 


þy 


A 7 — 
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MAX 

zr 1 arrives at D with a deereaſing 
But : then in motion being firſt 
\wifter "and afterwards ſlower, than that 
gn? — "the diſtance mu will firſt decreaſe 
d then increaſe; and therefore. is A 
pa wan or the leaſt of all, in the 
Forementioned circumſtance. Since then 
the diſtance mn is a, maximum, or 2 
minimums when the velocities of m and 
4 are equal, or when that diſtance in- 
creaſes as faſt through the motion of m, 
as it decreaſes by that of u, its fluxion 
at that inſtant is evidently equal to no · 
thing, Therefore, as the motion of the 
ints m and u may be conceived ſuch 
that their diſtance n n may expreſs the 
meaſure of any variable quantity what- 
ever, it follows, that the fluxion of any 
yariable quantity whatever, when a 
maximum or, a minimum, is equal to 


* 


nothing. : 
en The 5 therefore to determine any 
flowing quantity in an equation propoſed, 


ted to an extreme value, is, havin put the 
il equation into fluxions, let the fluxion of 
that quantity (whoſe extreme value 1s 
= ſought) be ſuppoſed equal to nothing; by 
ow 8 P 
I ts which means all thoſe members of the 
* equation in which it is found, will va- 
1 niſh, and the remaining ones will give 
the determination of the maximum or 
ins minimum required, IKE ; 
d It Prob. I, To divide a given right line 
a . into two ſuch parts, that their product, 
lg, or reftangle, may be the greateſt poſſible, 
tion, This is the caſe, when the line is biſſect- 
ner ed, or divided into equal parts, as has 
been ſhewn under the article FLuxiox. 
on of In any mechanical engine the proportion 
ealing of the power to the weight, when they 


of n ballance each other, is found by ſup- 

poſing the engine to move, and reducing 
their velocities to the reſpective directions 
in which they act; for the inverſe ratio 
of thoſe velocities is that of the power 
to the weight according to the general 
principle of mechanics. But it is of uſe 
todetermine likewiſe the proportion they 
ought to bear to each other, that when 
the power prevails, and the engine is in 


an accelerated motion; and when the 
relocity of the power is invariable, its 
ation upon the weight decreaſes, while 
the velocity of the weight increaſes, 
Thys the action of a ſtream of water or 


motion, it may produce the greateſt, 
efeR in a given time, When the power 
; prevails, the weight moves at firſt with 


* * 5 
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air upon a wheel, is to be eſtimated from 
the exceſs of the velocity of the fluid 


above the velocity of the part of the 


engine which it ſtrikes, or from their re- 
lative velocity only. 'The motion of the 
engine ceaſes to be accelerated when this 


relative velocity is ſo far diminiſhed, that 


the action of the power becomes equal 
to the reſiſtance of the engine arifin 
from the gravity of the matter that is 
elevated by it, and from friction; for 
when theſe ballance each other, the en- 
gine proceeds with the uniform motion 
it has acquired, 

Prob. II. Let @ denote the velocity of 


the ſtream, # the velocity of the part of 


the engine which it ſtrikes when the mo- 
tion of the machine is uniform, and 
a- will repreſent their relative velocity. 
Let A repreſent the weight which would 
ballance the force of the ſtream when its 
velocity is a, and p the weight which 
would ballance the force of the ſame 
ſtream if its velocity was only a=x; 


Tben p: A:: a—a*: a, orp=A Xx 
a—u* 


3 and Pp ſhall repreſent the action 


of the ſtream upon the wheel. If we 
- abſtra&t from friction, and have regard to 

the quantity of the weight only, Jet it be 
equal togA (or be to A as to 1) and 
becauſe the motion of the machine is ſup- 


Axa -* 
3 


poſed uniform, p=qx A= 


— — 


' 4—1 * 
Or 7 — — 


aa 


The momentum of this 


- 
eight ie-g Aam DES wkich 
aa 


is a maximum when the fluxion of 
u K 4-2 


vaniſhes, that is, when u x 


a -] ju N a - uo, or az; uo. 
Therefore, in this caſe, the machine will 


have the greateſt effect if 1855 or 


; 2 
de weight A 2 Xn * — 
| 26 9 
That is, if the weight that is raiſed by 
the engine be Jeſs than the weight which 
would ballance the power in the propor- 
tion of 4 to g 44 the momentum of 
144 : maths, 
the weight is 


* 


27 48 
Prob. III. Suppoſe that the given 
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P (plate CLXXI. fig. 3. n* 1.) deſcend- 
ing by its gravity in the vertical line, 
raiſes a given weight W by the cord 
PMW (that paſſes over the pulley M) 
along the inclined plane BD, the height 
of which BA is given; and let the po- 
ſition of the plane B D be required, along 
which W will be raiſed in the leaſt time 
from the horizontal line A D to B. 


Let AB=a, B D x, t time in which 
| W deſcribes D B; then the force which ac- 


celerates the motion of WAP . 


ES -- ? 
tt is as p . 4 W. and if we ſuppoſe 


the fluxion of this quantity to vaniſh, we 


Gall ful's <2 pe con- 


1 x 
ſequently the plane BD required is that 
upon which a weight equal to 2 W would 
be ſuſtained by P; or it B C be the plane 
upon which W would ſuſtain P, then 
BD=2BC. But if the poſition of 
the plane BD be given, and W being 
fuppoſed yariable, it be required to find 
the ratio of W to P, when the greateſt 
momentum is produced in W along the 
given plane BD; in this caſe, W ought 


to be to P as BD to BA +4/BD+BA 
＋ VBA. . 
ueſtions of this kind may be likewiſe 


demonſtrated from the common elemen- 
tary geometry of which the following 


may ſerve as an example. 

Prob. IV. Let a fluid, moving with the 
velocity and direction A C (ibid. no 2.) 
ſtrike the plane CE, and ſuppoſe that 
this plane moves parallel to itſelf in the 
direction C B, perpendicular to CA, or 
that it cannot move in any other direc- 
tion; then let it be required to find the 
moſt advantageous poſition of the plane 
CE, that it may receive the — im- 
pulſe from the action of the fluid. Let 
AP be perpendicular to CE in P, draw 
AK parallel to C B, and let P K be per- 


pendicular upon it in K; and AK will 


meaſure the force with which any par- 
ticle of the fluid impels the plane E C, 


in the direction C B. For the force of 


any ſuch particle being repreſented by 


A C, let this force be reſolved into A Q 


parallel to EC, and AP perpendicular 
to it; and it is manifeſt, that the latter 


AP only has any effect upon the plane 
CE. Let this force A be reſolved into 


the force A L perpendicular to C B, and 


3 
* 
7 


* 


the force A K parallel to it; then it à the 
manifeſt, that the former, AL, has vo the 
effect in promoting the motion of the her 
plane in the direction CB; fo that the of 
atter, A K, only, meaſures the efforth the 
which the particle promotes the motion the 
of the plane CE, in the diredion CB. the 
Let EM and EN be perpendicular to Al 
CA and CB, in M and N; and de fail 
number of particles, moving with d. the 
rections parallel to A C, incident upon elt 
the plane CE, will be as EM. Ther. tern 
fore the effort of the fluid upon C E, be. MAY 
ing as the force of each particle, and the con 
number of particles together, it vil til 
be as AKXEM,; or, becauſe AK i In 
to AP (SEM) as EN to CE, x gem 
EMZEMXEN : May 
"CE $ ſo that CE being the 
givens the problem is reduced to this, » WM a 
nd when EM? x EN is the grestel 
. poſſible, or a maximum. But becave Fi 
the ſum of EM* and of EN* (C AY 
is given, being always equal to CE}, it . 
follows that EN EM 1s greateſt when AY 
E NICE; for when the ſum of two i 
quantities AC and CB (ibid. ne 3) Ay 
was given, A C x CB: is greateſt when weſt 
ACA B, as will be very evident if ou 
ſemicircle is deſcribed upon AD, But 1 
when E Na x E NM is greateſt, its unf de 
root E Nx E M is of neceſſity at the AY 
ſame time greateſt, Therefore the act * 
of the fluid upon the plane C E in the alde 
direction CB is greateſt when EN*= Fa 
210 E, and conſequently EM*=3CE; . 
That is, when E M the fine of the auge hi 
ACE in which the ſtream ſtrikes de out 
plane is to the radius, as 4/7 to V7; it perſ 
which caſe it eaſily appears from the ni 
gonometrical tables, that this angle is dl Into 
44 : caſe, 
Several uſeful problems in mechanic ſocot 
may be reſolved by what we have jul Whe 
now ſhewn. If we repreſent the veloti not 
of the wind by A C, (ne 2.) a fect char 
of the ſail of a windmill perpendicil day 
to its length by C E, as it follows tron and | 
the nature of the engine, that its 1 way, 
ought to be turned directly to the wind cho 
and the fail can only move in a directe Man: 
perpendicular to the axis, it appears, by 
when the motion begins, the wind vi pory 
have the greateſt effect to produce m then 
motion, when the angle A C E in vb hub) 
the wind ſtrikes the ſail is of 54" 44 from 
In the ſame manner, if CB bos. 
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MAY [! MEA 
Feection of the motion of a/ſhip, or * MAZAGAN, a port-town of Morocco: 


y ion of her keel, abſtracti from N welt lon o 10?, north lat. J3 5511 

5 —— and A C be the! deoction - MAZARA, the capital of the province 
he of the wind, perpendicular to her way, of the ſame name in Sicily, fituated on 
— then the moſt advantageous poſition of the ſouth-weſt coaft: eaſt long. 129 30%, 
bean C E, to promote her motion in north Jat. 37% 4. 
* the direction C B, is when the angle MAZORAH, or MassORA. Ses the ar- 
l. Ac E, in which the wind ſtrikes the ticle Mas sOokA. e H n 
, is of 54* 4. Tue beſt pofition of MEA CO, a city of the iſland of Niphon, 
- the rodder, where it may have the great- - - Or Japan 2 caſt long. 1359, noctth lat. 

: ot effect in turning round the ſhip; it de- 35207. 7 nog 
* termined in like manner, b. MEAD, an agreeable liquor made of 


MAY, maius, the fifth month of the year, honey and water. See Ho RET. 

conſiſting of thirty - ohe days. See the ar- There are many receipts for making 
tice MonTH and Lax. mead, of which the following is one of 
In this month the fon enters the ſign the beſt. Take four gallons of water, 
gemini. See the article GEMIxI. and as much honey as will make it bear 
av is alſo the name of a little iſland, in an egg; add to this, the rind of three 
the mouth of the frith of Forth, near the lemons; boil it, and ſcum it well as it 


ein 
: coaſt of Fife in Scotland. riſes. Then take it off the fire, and add 


is, tg AYENNE, a city of France, in the the three lemons cut in pieces; pour it 
eateſ province of 'Orleanois : weft long. 45', into a clean tub or open veſſel, and let 
cauſe and north lat. 48 200. it work for three days: then ſcum it well, 
M') MAYHEM, or Mau, in law, See the and pour off the clear part into a caſk, 
i article MAIM. 1 2 5 aud let it ſtand open till it ceaſes to make 
when AYL, among falconers, fignifies to a hiſſing noiſe ; then ſtop it up cloſe, and 


ff two 


5 pinion a hawk's wings. in three months time it will be fine and 


AYO, one of the Cape Verde iſlands : fit for bottling, Belts 


when weſt long, 230, north lat. 156. If you would give it a finer flavour, take 
nt if vo is alſo a county of Indus d the cloves, mace, and nutmeg, of each four 
p ” province of Connaught, having Slego on drams ; beat them ſmall, tie the powder 
q 


at the 
 aQion 
in the 


the north, and Roſcommon on the ſouth, in a piece of cloth, and put it into the 
AYOR, the chief magiſtrate of a city caſk. i: ; e 

or town, choſen annually out of the MEADIA, a town of Hungary, in the 
aldermen. Bannat of Tameſwaer, fifteen miles eaſt 


ner e perſon intrudes into the office of of Belgrade, 5 

ICE , mayor, a quo warranto lies ' againſt MEADOW, in its general ſignification, 
e 0 him, upon which he ſhall not only be means paſture, or graſs-land, annually 
kes 4 ouſted, but fined. And no mayor, or mown for hay; but it is more particular- 
[43 perſon holding an annual office in a cor- ly applied to lands that are fo low as to 
the tr tion for one year, is to be elected be too moiſt for cattle to graze upon 


ple is ol 


echanic 


ave jul 


into the ſame office for the next; in this them in winter, without ſpoiling the 
ale, perſons obſtructing the choice of a ſward. Too much, or too little water is 
ſucceſſor, are ſubject to 1001. penalty. almoſt equally 1 to meadows, 
Where the mayor of a corporation is but the beſt land for meadows is a rich 


 velotit not choſen' on the day appointed by ſoil, that has à moiſt bottom, eſpecially 
1 ſectio charter; the next officer in place ſhall the where a ſmall brook may be brought 
ndicola day after hold a court and elect one; over it, and where there is fach a de- 
pps fron and if there be a default or omiſſion that ſcent that the water will not lodge: 
t its 1 way, the electors may be compelled to theſe are better than thoſe by great 
he wind chooſe a mayor, by virtue of a writ of rivers, where the crops are often loſt, 
directio mandamus out of the king's bench. Thoſe that may be over-flowed at plea- 
ears, th Mayors, or other magiſtrates of a cor- fore, are called water-meadows ; theſe 
wind wi poration, who ſhall voluntarily abſent ſhovld never be over-flowed till the end 
duce th themſelves on the day of election, are of March, except once or twice in win- 
in whid lable to be impriſoned and di ſqualified ter, when there are ſuch floods as bring 
54 ſom holding any office in the corpora- down a great deal of foil from the upper 


; repreſ tion, lands, and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove 


dry, 


Wo 
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dry, it will, be of great ſervice" to the 
graſs, if the meadows: are overflowed 
-,/- again; but then the cattle ſhould: not be 
turned in till the (ward is dry enough 
to bear their weight. Miller recom- 
mends the weeding of meadows in April 
and October, with a (paddle, and rollin 
them with a heavy roller in ſpring an 
autumn; See the article PASTURE. 
MEAN, in general, denotes the middle 
between two extremes: thus we ſay, . 
mean diſtance,” mean proportion, &c. 
See the articles DiSTANCE, PROPOR- 
TION, Sc. N 
Max ANOMALY, in aſtronomy... See the 
article —— c ade | 
ONJUNCTION, . : 
Mzan OPPOSITION, Fin aſtronomy, 
is when the mean place of the ſun is in 
* 8 with the mean place of 
oppoſition, S the moon in the eclip- 
tic, See the articles CONJUNCTION and 
11, OPPOSITION, + | 
Mean diſlance of a planet from the ſun, in 
aſtronomy, is the right line drawn from 
the ſun, to the extremity of the conju- 
gate axis of the ellipſis the planet moves 
in; and this is equal to the ſemitranſ- 
verſe axis, and is ſo called, becauſe it is 
a mean between the planet's greateſt and 


leaſt diſtance from the ſun. See the ar- 
ticle DiSTANCE, | 


buy a planet is ſuppoſed to move equally 
in its orbit, and is always proportional 
to the time. See the article MoTion., 
MEASLES, in medicine, a cutaneous diſ- 
eaſe, attended with a fever, in which 
there is an appearance of eruptions that 
do not tend to a ſuppuration, The 
meaſles begin with chilneſs and ſhiver- 
ing, and heat and cold ſucceed by turns. 
The next day the fever comes on, 
with great fickneſs, thirſt, and Joſs of 
appetite ; the tongue is white, but not 
dry; there is a little cough, a heavineſs 
of the head and eyes, and à continual 
ſleepineſs; then follows: a ſneezing, and 
_ ſwelling of the eye-lids,, and a ſerous 
humour oft diftils from the noſe and.eyes, 
which are certain ſigns that the eruption 
is at hand. In the face, the ſpots are 
ſmall, but on the breaſt broad and red. 
The patient vomits, but oftner has a 
looſeneſs with greeniſh ſtools. Theſe 
ſymptoms continue and increaſe till the 
fourth, and ſometimes the fifih day, at 
which time the ſpots, which are like 
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ſiſtance. 


Man MOoT10N, in aſtronomy, that where- 
to evacuate with half a grain of 


or three times, as occaſion ſhall 2 


ME A 


flea · bĩtes, ĩnereaſe in number and mag, ſea 
nitude, but riſe little above the 6; WE 
The ſymptoms do not immediately u. — 
niſh after the eruption, as in the ſaul. - 
- pox, except the vomiting. The cough . 
and fever increaſe, wil difficulty of 
breathing. About the ſixth day, the * 
ſkin of the face and forehead begin; u MEA 
grow rough, and the. cuticle breaking pw: 
the puſtules die away; and on the eighth 8 
day the ſpots diſappear in the face, u 3 
are ſcarce viſible any where elſe; on the Fh 
| ninth, they quite- yaniſh, and fine, thin, able 
- light ſcales, fall from the ſkin, defi 
he meaſles are in general not danger. 
ous, unleſs from an inſalubrious epi oy 
demical conſtitution of the year, which, <7 


ſometimes renders. them . malignant; 
which may be known by a ſudden lot 
of ſtrength, coldneſs of the extrens 


parts, great reſtleſſneſs, and a deliriun my 
Thoſe who die of the meaſles, are g Hen 
nerally ſuffocated on the ninth diy 1 
Some have a looſeneſs, which contin rerte 
ſeveral weeks, and brings on a mom 1 
tabes. Some have a ſlow fever, with u tho 
atrophy and a ſwelling of the abdomen puiſ 
which are fatal; and when a cough an thus 
hoarſeneſs remain after the diſeaſe, a con pree 


| ſamption will follow without ſpeedy 


If children are ſuſpected to abound wit 
crudities in the inteſtines, it will be prope 


emetic, and ſyrup of ſuccory with i 
barb. When there are worms, anthe 
mintics ſhould be given. In adi 
abounding with blood, phlebotomy 
neceſſary on the firſt days; and as ſoc 
as the eruption is ended a gentle cathart 
is proper: in a, cough, nothing is bet 
than oil of almonds freſh drawn, mi 
with ſyrup of capillaire ; half a ſpoon 
ot which ſhould be often given in unt 
el, The patient ſhould keep bis 

or two days after the firſt eruption, 1 
take. abſorbent and diaphoretic pond 
to which half a grain cf ſaffron may 
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added; theſe ſhould be taken e king 
night from the firſt onſet of the diſe tober 
till the patient recover, encreaſing of nes; 
miniſlting the doſe according to Þis 2 rim 

F after the meaſles diſappear, they of even 
be followed by a difficulty of breathi dolks 
a fever, and other ſymptoms of an Vo 


flammation of the lungs, let blood 
taken freely from the arm, once, i! 
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zag 2 due ſpace between each bleed - 
1 wg oil of ſweet - almonds, 
and about twelve days from the invaſion 
let the patient be purged. The diet 
ought to be the ſame as in the ſmall-pox, 
taking particular care that the body be 
kept lax rather than bound vp, through 
the courſe of the diſtemper. See Pox. 
MEASURE, menſura, in geometry, de- 
notes any quantity aſſumed as one, or 
unity, to which the ratio of other homo- 
geneous or ſimilar quantities is expreſſed, 
This definition is ſomewhat more agree- 
able to practice than that of Euclid, who 
defines meaſure, a quantity which being 
repeated any number of times becomes 
equal to another. This latter definition 
anſwers only to the idea of an arith- 
metical meaſure, or quota-part, _ 
FASURE of an angle, is an arch deſcrib- 
ed from the vertex in any place between 
its legs, 
Hence angles are diſtinguiſhed by the 
ratio of the arches, deſcribed from the 
rertex between the legs to the periphe- 
ries, Angles then are diſtinguiſhed by 
thoſe arches z and the arches are diſtin- 
guiſhed by their ratio to the periphery : 
thus an angle is ſaid to be ſo many de- 


the article ANGLE, 

MeaSURE of A figure, or plane ſurface, is 
a ſquare whoſe ſide is one inch, foot, yard, 
1 other determinate length. Amon 
geometricians, it is uſually a rod calle 
a ſquare rod, divided into ten ſquare 
feet, and the ſquare feet into ten ſquare 
digits, Hence ſquare meaſures, See the 
anicles TRIANGLE, SQUARE, PARAL- 
LELOGRAM, SURVEYING, Oc. 

EASURE of @ line, any right line taken 
at pleaſure, and conſidered as unity, 
The modern geometricians uſe a decem- 
peda, or perch, divided into ten equal 
parts, called feet; the feet they ſubdi- 
nde into ten digits, and the digit into 
ten lines, Cc. 

RasuRR of the maſs, or quantity of 
nalter, in mechanics, is its weight ; it 
being apparent that all the matter which 
heres and moves with a body, gravi- 


periment, that the gravities cf homo- 
peneal bodies are in proportion to their 
bulks; hence, while the maſs continues 
Vor, III. 


\ 
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_ the ſame, the weight will be the fame, 
Whatever figure it put on; by which is 


prees as there are in the ſaid arch. See 


ates with jt, and it being found by ex- 


meant its abſolute weight, for as to its 
ſpecific, that varies as the quantity of the 
ſurface var ies. See the articles GRAVITY 
and MOMENT, 


MEASURE of @ number, in arithmetic, fuch 


a number as divides anothex without 
leaving any fraction: thus g is a meaſure 


of 27. 


Msasusk of a ſolid, is a cube whoſe fide 


is one inch, foot, yard, or any other 
determinate length. In geometry; it ĩs a 
cubic. perch, divided inte cubic feet, 
digits, Sc. hence: cubic meaſures, or 
meaſures of capacity, See the articles 
SPHERE, CuRF, Ec. | 2 


MEeasuRt of velocity, in mechonies, the 


ſpace paſſed over by a moving body in a 
given time, To meaſure a velocity there- - 
fore, the ſpace muſt be divided into as 
many equal parts asthe time is conceived 
to be divided into; the quantity of ſpace 
anſwering to ſuch an article of time is 
the me: ſuie of the velocity. See the ar- 
ticle VR DOC IT x. 


Mras vat, in a legal and commercial 


ſenie, denotes a certain quantity or pro- 
portion of any thing bought, ſold, va- 
Iued, or the like. Malone are then va- 
rious, according to the various kinds and 
dimerſions of the things meaſured, Hence 
ariſe lineal or longitudinal meaſures, for 
lines or lengthsz ſquare meaſures, for 
areas or ſuperficies; and ſolid or cubie 
meaſures, for bodies and their capacities. 
All which again are very different in 
different countries, and in different ages, 
and even many af them fer different 
commodities, Whence ariſe other di- 
viſions of antient and modern meaſutes, 
domeſtic and foreign ones, dry meaſures, 
liquid meaſures, Zc, 


Long MEasSUREsS, or MEASURES gf Appli- 


cation. The englith ſtandard long mea- 
ſure for commerce, or that whereby the 
quantities of things are ordinarily eſti- 


mated in the way of trade, is the yard, 


containing three engliſh feet. Its divi- 
fions'are the foot, ſpan, palm, inch, and 
barley-corn 3 its multiples the pace, fa- 
thom, pole, furlong, and mile. The 
propoi tions thele ſrverally bear to each 
other, ae expiefſcd in the following 
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Engliſa Mzasvxks of Length. 


„ tach 
17 0 898, , Palm 
271] 9 I Span 
0 36] 12 44 143|Foot 
r an” 6] 2 11Cubit 
| 108 36] n 4 3 2 [Yard 
x8o| 60% 20 62] 5 2 1 Pace 
216] 72] 24} 8 6 | £77 Fathom 
59al 98] 66] 22 1610 71 51 2221. 24 21 Pole 
23760 7920 2640 880 | 660 | 440 | 220 | 132 Trio "40|Furlong 
rgoo80[63360ſz1120[7040 [5280 13520 11760 [log6 [880 [320|8| Mile, 
Scripture-MEAasSURES of Length reduced to Engliſh, 
Eng. 
— 
Digit — - - — — 0 
| 4\Palm = — 5 8 7 
12 3 Span — - - — © 10.944 
24] 6 2 Cubit — - — Fe a4 
1 5 *** 
144 36 12 6] 1Eze Ezechiel's reed - - - 10 11.328 
192] 48} 16 8| 2 | 14 Arabian pole - „ 0; * 
1920[480|160|80[20 |» ee or meaſuring line. 145 11.04 


The Longer Scripture-MEASURES. 
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A Table of the Measuzts of Length of 
the principal Places in Eu ope, comper- 
ed with the Engliſh Yard, 


Eng. 
: yard, 
100 Aunes or ells of England equatto 125 
100 of Holland or Amerdem 73 
100 of Brabant or Antwerp 76 
00 of France — 128% 
100 of Hamburgh, Franc fon Sc. 622 
109 of Brefl-u — Co 
100 of Dan z ex — 66; 
- 100 cf Bergen and Drontheim 685 
100 cf Sweden or Stockholm 654 
100 of St. Gall, for linens $74 
100 of ditto, cloths — 67 
100 of Geneva — 1244 
100 Canes of Marſeilles and Mont- 
pelier = 2144 
100 of Toylouſe and high 
Languedoc 200 
100 of Genoa, of g p+Ims' 2451 
100 of Rome _ 2975 
100 Varas of Spain = — 034 
100 of Portugal — 123 
100 Cavidos of Portugal 3 
102 Braſſes of Venice — 734 
106 - of Bergamo, c. | 3998 
100 of Florence and Leghorn 64 
160 of Milan — 384 


N. B. The aunes or el's of Auſterdam, 
Haerlem, Leyden, the He guve, Rotter 
dam, and other ciites of Htvilind, as alſb 


that of Nuremberg. being H= qual, are | 


comprehended unser hat of Auſtr- 
dam; as thoſe of Oinabrug are under 
thoſe cf Fr:nce; and thete cf. Rern and 
Baſil are equal to thoſe of Hamburg, 
Francfort, and Leiplic, . 

For the ſubCiviſiovs and multiples of each 
of theſe meaſures of fength. See the ar- 
ticle AUNE, Sc. | 

For the proportion of the feet of the prin- 
coal nations of Europe, compared with 
the engliſh foot, tee the article Foor. 


Szuare, or Superficial Mr as uss. Engliſh 


ſqua te or tuperficial meatures, are railed + 


From the y-rd of 30 inches multiplied in- 
to itſelf, and thus producing 1296 ſquare 
Inches in the ſquare yard: the diviſions 
of this are ſquare feet and inches; and 
the muitipics, poles, roods, and acres, 
a4 in the toilowing table. 


NY 


+ Engliſh Square-Measvers, introd 
[Inches ; dupoi 
” "14% Feet gallot 

- 15 960 24 9] Yards \ —_ 

| 3600 25 2 Paces From 

4 "29104 27214 zot| 10.89 Poles ſever 
' 363165 10890 : ob 435-6! 45 Rogd The 
2526404488 [4840 [1743.6|160 4 u the lie 

; | is ſup} 
Grecian ſquare-meaſures were the ple. ind oi 
thron, or acre, by ſome (aid to contin niled 
1444, by others 10000 ſquare feet; and table | 
a:ovra, the half of the plethron, The nent, 
aroura of the Egyptians was the ſquay . 
100 cubits. 

Roman Square-MgasvRE reduced to 
Engliſh. 
The integer was the jugerum or acre, 
which the Romans divided like the ibn 
or as: thus, the jugerum contained 
8 N 
_ 518 f Sqvan 
ect, | > a || feet, 
As 28800088 2 |18|250.0 

Deunx 2640064] 2 |1c|t84.8; 

Dextans 240001240} 2 | 2 11700 
Dodrans 21600[216| xr [4] 51.44] 

Bes 1920092 1 ff . 
Septunx 168001168] x 791.2 05 
S mis 14400144 191280 5 

uincunx (112cooſizo| 1 | +| 58.8: 
TIriens 9600 96| O [321264.3; 

Quadrans 72000 72] 0 [2419864 
Sextans 4800| 48] 0 [16]13241 
Vncia a 24000 244 o | 8| 6611 


Note, Adus major was 14400 (quart 
fect, equal to a ſemis z clima, 3600 {quar 
fret, qual to ſeſcuncia; and aftus mi 
nimus equal to a ſextans, 
Cabical MiEaSUREs, or Meafure: of cast 
city for liquids, 
The engl1ſh meaſures were originally rail 
ed f. om troy- weighi; it being enaCled b) 
ſeveral ſtatutes chat eight pounds troy 0 
wheat, gathered from the middle cf th 
ear, and ve} dried, ſhould weigh a gal 
lon of wine meaſure, the diviſions 2nd 
multiples whereof were to form the olbe 
meafures; at the fame time it was all 
ordered, that there ſhould be but o 


liquid mralure in the Kingdom: yet cu 
om has prevailed, and there having bee 
| „ intio 


* — — —— 
* 9 
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allon adjuſted thereto, and therefore ex- 
ceeding the former in the proportion of 
the ayoirdnpois weight, to troy weight. 
From this latter ſtandard are raiſed two 


brersl- meaſures, the one for ale, the 


other for beer. X 


The ſealed gallon 2t Guildhall, which 8 


the Randard for wines, ſpirits, oils, &c. 
is ſuppoſed to contain 231 Eubic inches; 
ind on this ſuppoſition the other meaſures 
miſed therefrom, will contain as in the 
table underneath: yet by actual experi- 
nent, made if. 1688, ore the lord - 


* « — wo 
„„ . 


vum Meavvne of Capacity for Liquids, | 
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5 a new weightyVizs i 0 voir- * 
pany have now a ſecond Randard- * 
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mayor and the commiſſioners- of exciſe, 


this gallon was found to contain only 


224 cubic inches: it was however agreed 
to continue the common ſuppoſed contents 
of 231 cubic inches ; ſo that all cempu · 
tations ſtand on their old footing. Hence 
as 12s to 231, fois 1415 to 2811 the 
cube inches-in che ale. gaſlon: but in ef- 
fet the ale-quart contains 50 ' cubic! 
inches, on which principle the ale aud 
beer-gallon will be 282 cubic inches. 


The ſeveral diviſions and multiples of 


theſe meaſures, and their proportions, 
are exhibited in the following tables. 


* 


f 
ff 
— 
= 

' 
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Wine · Meaſure. 
[Solid inches j 
| 282|Pint 
237 $|Gallon . 
| 4r58 | 144] 18 [Rundlet | 4 
a 727631 252] 314] 1+ Barrel — — 
| | 9702 | 336) 42 [zii Tiere 
[14553 | 504 63 lz [13][Hogſhead | 5 
4 - [19279 | 672] 84 | a} 2312 Punchion | BY f 
TF 29106 [x0o8[126 | 7 |4 |; [3 [riſBet 4 ul 
($3212 20160282 Jr 846-14 3 [Tun. | : | 1 es * 
"8% Ale-Meaſure, {dnl Beer -Meaſure. FOTOS 4 
ints \ — . A 2 
zen 17 Gallon | 196 1 | 
640 8|Firkin ' 4 72} g[Firkia een 
22050 I[Kuderkin 18]2[Kilderkin | 
[256132j4[2[Barrel © $|361a[2[Barcel ! 
[12164/8}4]z[Hoglbead. Eels 


ſwiſh Measures of Capacity for Liquids, reduced to Eng 
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b Ki :; Hin ooh Wer] 
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i124 6 2jSeah — — 
72 18| 6} 3|Bath, or Epha 
120{180 60130 ro|Coron, or Chomer 
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Nen 1 er 
* 329 
non Rib 91 , (2777 
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lin Wine - meaſure. 
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3 — 0 31 0.344 
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5 Attic Mrasunzs of Capacity for Liquids, reduced to Engliſh Wine-meafure, 4 
' 10 ; 91 g | : P 1 : a J . 6 7 = c | 
ee | Gall, Pints. ©. Der tor 
axes „ „„ © i 
Cochliarion \ 41m a MY , _ . Tis 0.0456 Tl 
2 |Cheme 11 PP 1 2 . 0 e o. oyn 1 
-1- 22] 14{Myſtron. i wot Sq ny » * Golgi 1 
e e e re 
1 1— 6 . p Y » ' 1 24 
10 $ | 4 :|Cyithos 1 _ — 0 1 d. 3564 Th 
F 15 | | 47M 6 3 14 Oxybaphon — — Oo 3 0. 535 3 poi! 
60 30 24 1 2 6 4\Cotyle — — 2 : 4 | 2-141 1 que 
| 120 60 7548 44 12 8. 2 Xeſtes ma , a o \ 1 4.283 ” 
_J20 |_360 | 288] 144] 72 | a8) 12] 61Chous — — o© 6 25.660 BW te 
8640 [4320 3456117281864. \576 144|72\12|Metretes - "00 , T9009 = 
. | . 
Roman MEgasuREs of Capacity for liquids, reduced to Engliſh Wine. meaſure, pi 
am S ö 
© ©" Gall, Pints, 3 De 
T Oo 

Gets ED 2 8 
4|Cyathus — — n — 7 — At! 
5 Acetabul — — — At. 
——— 19 Acetabulum | 9792.47 5! = & At 
3 3 — Qrrhties. BITS of ; At] 
24 6 4] | 2|Hemin -—j fan”; 
435 12 | 8| af 2[Sextajive'-| = | In 
288] 72 48] 24 12 6jCongivs — 
11520 288 | 192} 96/ 43 24% 4/TUrna JT — . 
2304| 576 j 384| 192] 96/48, 8! Amphora pri 
46080011 520 7580 3840 19250960 /f ce 2eICuleus | — 

| EE 8 
In the moder» liquid · meaſures of foteign ancker into 2 ſteckans, or 32 ming . 
nations, it is to be obſerved, that their ſe- The ancker is taken ſometimes for . "fold 
yeral veſſels for wine, vinegar, &c. have a ton, or 4 barrels, on which foo Amt 
alſo various denominations, according to the bourdeaux - barrel ought to contain & 1 
their different ſizes, and the places where- Amſterdam (when the caſk is made mile 
in they are uſed.” The woeders of Ger- cording to the juſt gauge) 12 J ſteckin and 
many, for holding rheniſh'and moſelle- or 200 mingles, wine and lees; or! butts 
wines, are different in their gauges; ſteckans, or 192 mingles racked wi it is 
ſome containing 14 aumes of amfterdam- ſo that the: bourdeaux-ton of wine tot the b 
meaſure, and others more or leſs. The tains co ſteckans, or 800 mingles, wit mout 
aume is reckoned at Amſterdam for 8 and lees; and 48 ſteckans, or 768 ni «| i, 


ſteckans, or 20 verges, or for of a ton 
of 2 pipes; or 4 barrels of France or 
Bourdeaux, which z at this latter place 
is called tiercon, becauſe 3 of them make 
a pipe or 2 berrels, and 6 the ſaid ton. 
The ſteckan is 16 mingles, or 3a. pints; 
and the verge ie, in reſpe& of the ſaid the- 
niſh-and moſelle, and ſome other ſorts of 
wine, of 6 mingles; but in meaſuring 
brandy, it conſitts of 6 f mingles, The 
aume is divided into 4 anckers, and the 


1 


ſterdam meaſure. The wine-ton of R 
chelle, Cognac, Charente, and the Ile 


gles of pure wine. The barrels or po 
cons of Nantes and other places ont 
river Loire, contain only 12 fleckansat 


Rhe, differs very little from the ton 
Bourdeaux, and conſequently from | 
barrels and pipes. A ton of wine 
Chaloſſe, Bayonne, and the neighbov" 
places, is reckoned 66 ſteckans, and! 
barrel x5, amſterdam meaſure, 


T 


whe 
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The muid of Paris contains 150 quarts, 


or 300 pints, wine and lee; or 280 pints | 


2 clear winez of which muids 3 make a 
De ton, and the fractions are 

beni ©, C 36 betier: 
i LES 

v 'S 

zn be — 37 2 chopins 
won The chopin : 8 2 demi · ſetiers 
787 The demi ſetier 2 poiſſons. 


$073 The muid is alſo compoſed of pipes, or 
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The butts or pipes from Cadiz, Malaga, 


Alicant, Benecarlo, Saloe, and Mata- 


ro, and from the Canaries, from Liſbon, 
Oporto, and Fayal, are very different in 
their gauges, though in affreightments 
they are all reckoned two to the ton. 

Vinegar is meaſured in the ſame manner 
as wine; but the meaſures for brandies 
are different: theſe ſpirits from France 


Spain, Portugal, &c, are generally ſhip- 


ped in large caſks called pipes, butts, 


and pieces, according to the places from 


354 poingons, quarteaux, queves, and demi- whence they are exported, &c. In France, 
1 queves: theſe poingons of Paris and Or- brandy is ſhipped in caſks called pieces 
5 Jeans contain about 15 ſteckans amſter- at Bourdeaux, and ow at Rochelle, 
by dam-meaſure, and ought to weigh with Cognac, the Iſle RheE, and other 
98 the caſk 666 15. a little more or leſs. In neighbouring places, which contain ſome 
8 Provence they reckon by milleroles, and more and ſome leſs, even from 60 to go 
: the millerole of Toulon contains 66 paris= amfterdam-verges or veertels, according 
ints, or 100 pints of Amſterdam, near- to the capacity of the veſſels, and the 
© * and the paris pint is nearly equal to places they come from, which being redu- 
; be the engliſh wine · quart. cd into barrels, will ſtand as follows, viz. 
> At Rochelle, Cognac, the Iſle of Rhẽ, and the country of Aunis 27 Veertels 
In; At Nants, and ſeveral places of Bretagne and Anjou — 29 Veertels 
469 At Bourdeaux, and different parts of Guienne — — 32 Verges 
700 At Amſterdam, and other cities of Holland — — 30 Veertels 4 
At Hamburgh and Lubeck — — — 30 Verges \ Z 
= At Embden — — — — 27 Verges 
81 : | 
636 In Provence and Languedoc, brandy is of pure running water 9 pounds 13 ounces, 
ſold by the quintal, the caſks included; . This ſeems to ſtand on the foot of the old 
9 and at Bruges, in Flanders, the verges wine-gallon of 224 cubic inches, 12 be- 
330 ue called ſeſters of 16 ſtops each, and the ing to 142 3 as 224 to 2724; but by an 
. 66 ſpirit is ſold at ſo much per ſtop. act of parliament made in 1697 it is de- 


00 Olive-oil is alſo ſhipped in caſks of vari- 
ous ſizes, according to the cuſtom of the 
plates where it is embarked, and the con- 


wing veniency of ſtowage. In England it is 
or 170 ſold by the ton of 236 gallons; and at 
— Amſterdam by the ton of 717 mingles, 
0 


or 1434 pints. In Provence it is ſold by 
milleroles of 66 paris-pints : from Spain 
and Portugal it is brought in pipes, or 
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it is ſold by roves, whereof 40 go to 
the butt; and at the latter place by al- 
moudas, whereof 26 make a pipe. Train - 
al is ſold in England by the ton, at Am- 
terdam by the — | 

PASURES of capacity for things dry. 
Engliſh dry or corn mealures are raiſed 
from the wincheſter-gallon, which con- 
uin 2725 ſolid inches, and ought to hold 


T 


butts, of different gauges; at the firſt place 


creed, that a round buſhel, x8+ inches 
wide, and 8 deep, is a legal wincheſter- 
buſhel. Now ſuch a buſhel will only hold 
2150.42 cubic inches, conſequently the 
gallon will hold 268.8 cubic inches, the 
diviſions and multiples whereof are as in - 
the following table : | 


Engliſh Dry or Corn-meaſure, 


Solid inches 
23 ö Pint 


208.8 8 


537-6 
21<0- 4 
17203 2 


Gallon 

16 A Peck 
„II Bube! 
51254]32|>{Quarter, 


4 


* Scripture 


Gachal — — 
fx? — 
— 
)  _ 
— 


— di. 


1 [106 [20010 


Attic Ma asunks of Capacity for things dry, reduced to Eqglidk Corn-meaſure 


Cochfarion _ — 
10 Cyathos — — 
] 1c] THOxybaphon  — 
i Gal, 6 {| gjCotyle — 
| I2 12 "of __2|Xeſtes — 
180 18 | x21 3 14|Choenix — 
6400864 [6761144072 48 Medimnos 


Roman MzasUREs of Capacity for things dry, reduced to Engliſh Corn-meaſure, 


IC. Cyathus — — — 
* N Acetabulum i 

"24 -S . Hemina — 
. 2 12 os Sextarius — 
$384] 95 [6416 8 Semimodius — 
7680792 [28132 16% aI[Modius 2 


In the ſeveral parts of Europe, ſalt, which 
is a more ſtaple and current commodity 
than any other, is bought and ſold by 
different meaſures, according to the ſeve- 
ral places of its diſpatch: at Amſterdam 


2|Chomer, or Coro 


to Euglih Con- mes. ect 

« Þt3 F a Q by ſolid — meran 
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it is ſold by the cent of 404 meaſures, or 


ſcheppels, which cent is reckoned to he 7 
laſts, or 14 tons, and the laft is to weigh 
goooIb. the 7 laſts making 28000 16, 
called the cent of ſalt, which alſo contains 
208 lacks ; though ſome of this commo- 
dity is much heavier than others. Ii the 
cities of France, ſalt is ſold by the muid, 
whoſe ſize varies according to the different 
places of its manufacture and diſpatch, 
At Paris this meaſure is reckoned to con - 
tain 12 ſetiers, or 48 minots, which mi- 
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not is alſo divided in%o other mea ves 
The cent of ſalt from Marans, Broug? IE, 
Sude, and the Iſle of Rhe, contain 28 fr. ros 
ken muids, and each muid 24 boiſe2ux widge 
which yields at Amſterdam 114 late, on CC, 
23 tone, more or leſs, In Copenhagen th ol M 

- faid cent renders only 9+ lafts, the | + ; 
being reckoned here equa] to 18 tons, 2 100 
do laſts to correſpond with 52 of Coning 8 wh 
berg, at which place the cent produc 6 K 
about 10 laſts, or 40000 5. At Rig H 
the ſaid cent. yields the ſame meaſure Wi" 
at Coningſberg, and about 6+ lafts « ow 
Riga make the great cent of Amfierd? * | 
. The faid french cent produces at Dan 
zick from 114 to 12 laſts, of which |: In 
from 7} to 74 make likewiſe the f , 


5 


, * 
9 * 4 OP — 


ent of Amſterdam. At Stetin in Po- 
merania, the french cent yielded ten laſts, 


the ſaid place. In Portugal it is bought 


and ſeven the cent of Amfterdam. At 
Alamat and Ivica it is ſold by the modin, 
which wwighs from 27% to 28 hundred 
weight engliſh. F 


ticle CORD of Wood. . 
[sa$URE ,for borſes, is the hand, which 
by ftatute contains four inches. 

(3a5URE is alſo uſed to ſignify the ca- 
dence and time obſerved in poetry, dan- 
cing, and muſic, to render them regular 
and agreeable. See FAETRE, 

FaSURE, in muſic, the interval or ſpace 
of time which the perſon who beats time 
takes between the riſing and falling of his 


18 hand, in order to conduct the movement 
4+ 3 ſometimes quicker and ſometimes ſlower, 
19 according to the muſic or ſubject that is 
130 to be ſung or played. See T1ME, 


EAT, cibus, in medicine. See the ar- 
ices Foop, DIET, DRINK, Cc. 
[FATH, the name of two counties in 
Ireland, in the province of Leinſter, diſ- 
inguiſhed by the epithets eaſt and weſt, 
[EATUS AUDITORIUS, in anatomy, 
the auditory paſſage. See EaR, 

The entrance of this paſſage is guarded 
by hairs, as well to keep out foreign 
bodies, as to break the impetus of the ex- 
ternal air; and for much the ſame pur- 
poles does the cerumen, or ear-wax, 
ſerve, See the article CER UMEN, 
Anztomiſts likewiſe gave the name of 
meatus cyſticus, to the biliary duct; and 


in women, See B1LE, URINE, Ec. 
LAUX, a city of France, 'twenty-four 


aloe niles north eaſt of Paris. 
rose, or WinDER-MEB, a bird of the 
18 tne larus or gull-kind, about the fize of a 
oe widpgeon, See the article Lakus, 


ae, CA, the capital of Arabia, and place 
gen l Mabomet's nativity : eaſt long. 439 
the l. 0, north lat. 2 1 207. 


It isa large well- built city, in the middle 


ns, an | 

ww #which fands the caaba, or tewple. See 
nodes the article CAAB A. | 

\t Re CHANICS, chat branch of practical 


mathematics which conſiders motion and 
woring powers, their nature and laws, 
vith their effects in machines. Ste the 
article MACHINE, 


2aſure 1 
laſts 0 
flerda 
at Dan 
lich lal 
he gt 

" 


o the doQrine of the equilibrium of pow- 


en more properly called ſtatics; and 
N bs 
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making 40,000 meaſure and wei ght = 


dy the muid, of which four make a laſt, 


[245URE of vod, for firing. See the ar- 


meatus urinarius, to the urinary paſſage 


The term mechanics is equally applied 


K A+. * i © 
M E C. 


to that ſcience which treats of the genera· 


tion and communication of motion, which 
conſtitutes mechanics ſtriciy ſo called. 
See SrArics, PoweR, MoT10N, @c. 
The knowledge of mechanics is one of 


_ thoſe things, ſays Mr. Mac Laurin, that 
ſerves to diſtinguiſh civilized nations from 

barbarians. It is by this ſcience, that 
the utmoſt improvement is made of every 


power and force in nature; and the mo- 
tions of the elements, water, air, and 
fire, are made ſubſervient to the various 
purpoſes of life: for however weak the 
force of man appears to be, when un- 
aſſiſted by this art; yet, with its aid, 
there is hardly any thing above his reach. 
It is diſtinguiſhed, by Sir Iſaac Newton, 
into practical and rational mecbanics; 


the former of which treats of the mecha- 


nical powers, vi. the lever, balance, 
axis and wheel, pulley, wedge, ſcrew, 
and inclined plane, See the articles 
LEVER, BALLANCE, &c, | 

Rational mechanics comprehends the 
whole theory of motion; ſhews, when 


the powers of forces are given, how to 


determine the motions that are produced 


by them; and, converſely, when the 


phznomena of the motions ate given, 


how to trace the powers or forces from 


which they ariſe, See MOTION, 

Thus it appears, that the whole of na- 
tural philoſophy, beſides deſcribing the 
phznomena of nature, is little more than 


the proper application of rational mecha- 


nics to thoſe phznomena z in tracing the 
powers that operate in nature from the 
phznomena, we proceed by analyſis ; 
and in deducing the phænomena from 
the powers or cauſes that produce them, 


we proceed by ſyntheſis. But in either 


caſe, in order to proceed with certainty, 
and make the greateſt advances, it is ne- 
ceſſary that the principles of mechanics 
ſhould be clearly eſtabliſhed ; which has 
already been done under the articles 
INERTIA, GRAVITY, EXPERIMENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY, and COMMUNICATION 
of motion, | 

For though the cauſes of the motions, 
the nature of the jmpreſt force, or of the 
reſiſtance, be unknown or obſcurely un- 
derſtocd ; yet this obſcurity does not hin- 
der us from tracing its effefts in mecha- 
nics with ſufficient evidence, provided we 


can ſubjeR its action to a juſt menſura- 


tion: and, in fact, we know that ex- 
cellent contrivances have been invented 
for raiſing weights, ard overcoming their 


reſiſtances, by thoſe who gave themielves 
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| ME C 
no trouble to enquire into the cauſe of 

_ gravity, | 

The mechanical powers, according to 

their different ttrufture, ſerve for differ- 


ent purpoſes; and it is the buſineſs of 
the. {kilful mechanic to chooſe them, or 


combine them, in the manner that may 
be beſt adapted to produce the effect re- 
quired, by the power he is poſſeſſed of, 
and at the leaſt expence. The lever can 
be employed to raiſe weights a little way 
only, unleſs the engine itſelf be moved; 
as, for example, to raiſe ſtones out of their 
beds, in quarries, But the axis and 
wheel ſerve for raiſing weights from the 
greateſt depths. The pullies being eaſfi] 
portable aboard ſhips, are therefore mu 
employed in them, 
cellent for ſeparating the parts of bodies; 
and the ſcrew, for compreſſing or ſqueez- 
ing them together; and its great fric- 
tion is ſometimes of uſe, to preſerve the 
effect 1 produced by it. 
The ſtrength of every engine, and of all 
its parts, muſt be proportioned to the 
effects which they are to produce. And 
as we found, when treating of the lever, 
that the fulcrum placed between the pow- 
er and weight muſt ſuſtain the ſum of 
their efforts, therefore a ſmall balance 
ought not to be employed for weighing 
great weights; neither, on the other 
hand, are great engines proper for pro- 
ducing ſmall effects. See the articles 
ENGINE, MILL, Cc. 
But beſides the raiſing of weights, and 
overcoming reſiſtances, we have often 
other objects in view; as to make clocks 
and watches, to meaſure time as exaQly 
as poſſible ; and to conſtruct machines, 
that by their movements, may illuſtrate 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, as 
orteries, planetariums, cometariums, &c, 
See the articles CLOCK, ORRERY, PLA- 
NETARIUM, Sc. 

MECHANICAL, an epithet applied to 
whatever relates to mechanics: thus we 
ſay, mechanical powers, cauſes, Cc. See 
the articles Power, Causk, Sc. 

The mechanical philoſophy is the ſame 
with what is otherwiſe called corpuſcular 
phrlofophy. See CORPUSCULAR, | 
This manner of reaſoning is muci uſed in 
medicine, and accordingto Dr. Quincy, is 
the reſult of a thorough acquaintance with 


the firuRture of animal bodies: for conſi- 


dering an animal body as a compoſition 
out of the ſame matter, from which all 
other bodies are formed, and to have all 
thole properties which concern a phyſi- 
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cian's regard, only by virtue of its ge 


it is g found helpful to defigni north 


MECHANICAL, in mathematics, denote 


The wedge is ex- 


- dalajara, or New Galicia, on the we 
MECHOACAN, in the materia medica 


to jalap in all chronic caſes occaße 


MECKLENBURG DUTCHY, a proft 


Saxony, about 100 miles long, : 


MEC 


liar conſtruction; it naturally lea broad 
perſon to conſider the ſeveral part, 2 
cording to their figures, contexture, i 
uſe, either as wheels, pullies, wel 
levers, ſcrews, cords, canals, fraine 
Se. For which purpoſe, continues} 


diagrams, whatſoever of that kind is y 
der conſideration, ag is cuſtomary in get 
metrical demonſtrations, 

For the application of this doctrine to 
human body, ſee the article Huway, 


conſtruction of ſome problem, by the 
ſiſtance of inſtruments, as the duylic 
ture of the cube and quadrature of f 
circle, in contradiftin&ion to that whi 
is done in an accurate and geometric 


which 
which, 
ECON] 
engliſh 


manner. ECON 
MECHANICAL CURVE, is a curve, act E 
ing to Deſcartes, which cannot be def degree 


EDAI 


ed by any algebraic equation: and -"_ 
3 


ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from alget 
or geometrical curves. ite pot 
Leibnitz arid others call theſe mechanic ou 
curves tranſcendental, and diſſent fre be f 
Deſcartes in excluding them out of pe n 
metry. Leibnitz found a new kind and th 
tranſcendental equations, whereby th I the 


curves are defined: but they do not e Ide 
tinue conſtantly the ſame in all point » * 
the curve, as algebraic ones do. Seet 0 
article TS ANSCEN DENTAL. 5 
MECHLIN, a large well built and fo 
city of Brabant, twelve miles north-e 4 
of Bruſſels. 1 _ 
MECHOACAN, a province of Mer | o_ 
bounded by Panuco, on the north; coho 
Mexico Proper, on the eaſt; by the} . 
cific ocean, on the ſouth; and by Gi n 


tedals 
ates | 
d whic 
T (hill 
pedals 
be mo 


large root of a plant cf the convols 
or bindweed-kind. It is cf a ſomew 
rough ſurface, marked with ſeveral 
perfect annular furcows ; but it i 
ways ſent over in ſlices, to which it 
been cut for the conyenience of drying 
The root in powder is a gentle and! 
purgntive ; it does not occaſion ſick 
or gripings during its operation: al 
is recommended by many in prefer 


by obſtructions of the viſcera z but uk 
now little uſed. Its doſe is from on | 
two drams. 


of Germany, in the province of L 


ſy 
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Net bounded by the Baltic ſea, on 
— by Pomerania, on the eaſt; 
MA dutchies of Holſtein, Lunenburg and 
Laweoburg, on the welt, 
ECON, a great river, which riſes in the 
north of further India, and running 
futh through the kingdoms of Laos and 
Cambodia, falls into the Indian ocean, 
FCONIUM, in medicine, a black thick 
feces gathered in the inteſtines of infants 


to l ind brought with them into the world at 

. de time of their birth. The retention 

* © theſe faces is one of the diſeaſes to 
2 


which infants are liable; for the cure of 


1 which, ſee the article INFANT. _. 
ol xcOxN1UM, in pharmacy, the extract of 
"et "gli poppies. 


xconium has all the virtues of the fo- 
xign opium, but in a ſomewhat lower 
degree. See the article Op1UM, 

DAL, a piece of metal in the form of 
gin, intending to convey to poſterity 
the portrait of ſome great perſon, or the 
memory of ſome illuſtrious action. 

he parts of a medal are the two ſides, 
me of which is called the face, or head, 


is the area, or field, which makes the 
riddle of the medal; the rim, or bor- 
r; and the exergum: and on the two 
bdes are diſtinguiſhed the type, or the 
gute repreſented, and the legend, or 
aſeription, DT 

ito the antiquity. of medals, the greek 


Merl fore the building of Rome, the Greeks 


N ad beautiful money in gold, ir. and 
er. This plainly appears from ſe- 
* ea genuine medals 4 © math older 


tedals with the names of ſeveral magi- 
Intes prior to the macedonian empire; 
which we may add ſome ſicilian coins 
f fill greater antiquity. As the greek 
dals are the moſt antient, ſo are they 


medica 
nvoly 
ſomew 
everal 
t it is 


ich n moſt beautiful; they have a deſign, 
dying Ys force and delicacy that expreſſes 
e and! the muſcles and veins, and are ſtruck 
u dc ſuch. exquiſite art, as the Romans 


i ould never come up to. Thoſe ſtruck 


len Rome was governed b ſus 

f governed by conin 
Peak the moſt antient amohg the Ro- 
z but am: but the copper and filver- medals 
rom on 0 not go beyond the 43gih , year of 


ame, nor the gold, beyond the year 
6. Among the imperial medals, we 
puſh between the upper and lower 
Pre; the firſt commenced under ju- 
uCzlar, and ended A. D. about 250; 
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Brandenburg, on the ſouth; and by 


and the other the reverſe. . On each ſide 


pre certainly the moſt antient ; for, long 


ban Philip and Alexander; from greek 


. heathen god. 


7 l ' 
\ 


MED 
the lower empire includes near 1206 
years, and ends at the taking of Con- 
ſtantinople. It is the cuſtom, however, 
to account all the imperial medals till 


the time of the Paleologi, among the an- 
tique tho' we have none of any conſi- 


derable beauty later than the time of He- 


raclius, who died in 641. The gothic 
medals make part of the imperial ones. 


Modern medals are thoſe ſtruck within 


theſe 300 years. There are no true he- 
brew medals, except a few ſhekels of 
copper and filver, but none cf gold; th? 
there is mention made of one in the kin 
of Denmark's cabinet, 


There was formerly no difference be- 


tween money and medals, An old Ro- 
man had his purſe full of the ſame pieces 
that we now preſerye in cabinets. As 
ſoon as an emperor had done any thing 
remarkable, as gaining a victory, giving 
up a tax, or the like, it was immediately 
ſtamped on a coin, and beeame current 
through his whole dominions. This was 
a pretty device to ſpread abroad the vir- 
tues of an emperor, and make his actions 


- circulate; and thus a freſh coin was a 


kind of gazette, that publiſhed the lateſt 
news of the empire. 


Several of our modern coins have the le- 


gend round the edges : but the antients 


were too wiſe to regiſter their exploits on 


ſo nice a ſurface. As to the figures upon 
medals, the Romans always appear in 


the proper dreſs of their country, ſo that 


we may obſerve the little variations of 
the mode in the drapery of the medal: 


they would have thought it ridiculous to 
have drawn an. emperor of Rome in a 


22 cloak, or a phrygian mitre. On 


e contrary, we often lee a king of Eng- 


land or France, dreſſed up like a Julius 
Cæſar, as if they had a mind to paſs them- 


ſelves upon poſterity for roman emperors, 


Nothing is more uſual than to fee allu- 


ſions to roman cuſtoms and ceremonies 
on the medals of our own nation; nay, 


they very often carry the figure of an 
If poſterity tak» its no- 
tions of us from our medals, they muſt 
fancy that one of our kings paid a great 
devotion to Minerva, another to Apollo, 
Sc. or, atleaſt, that our whole religion 
was a mixture of paganiſm and chriſti- 
anity. Had the old Romans been guilty 


of the ſame extrayagance, there would 
| have been fo great a confuſion in their 
- antiquities, that their coins would not 
have had half the uſe we now find in 
them. N | 
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The uſe of medals is very conſiderable : 
they give a very great light into hiſtory, 
in confirming ſuch paſſages as are true in 
old authors, in reconciling ſuch as are 
told in different manners, and in record- 
ing ſuch as have been omitted. In this 
caſe a cahinet cf medals is a body of hiſ- 
tory. It was, indeed, the beft way in 
the world to perpetuate the memory of 
great actions, thus to coin out the life of 
an emperor, and to put every exploit in- 
to the mint. It was a kind of printing 
before the art was invented; and they 
have this advantage over books, that they 
tell their ſtory quicker, and ſum up a 
whole volume in twenty or thirty rever- 
ſes: thus Mr, Vaillant, out of a ſmall 
collection of medals, has given us a chro- 
nicle of the kings of Syria, They are, 
© Indeed, the beſt epitomes in the world, 
and let us ſee, with one caſt of the eye, 
the ſubſtance of above an hundred pages. 


Another u'e of medals is, that they not 


only ſhew the aQtions of an emperor, but 
"at the ſame time mark out the year in 
which they were performed; for as every 
exploit has its date (et to it, a ſeries of an 
emperor's coins is his whole life digelted 
into annals, A medalliſt, upon the firſt 
naming of an emperor, will immediately 
tell his age, family, and life. To re- 
member where he enters in the ſucceſſion, 
he only conſiders in what part of the ca- 
binet he lies; and by running over in his 
thoughts ſuch a particular drawer, will 
give an account of all the remarkable 
arts of his reign. Nor are medals of 
els uſe in architecture, painting, poetry, 
Sc. A cabinet of medals is a collection 
of pictures in miniature, and by them 


_ the plans of many cf the moſt copſiderable 


buildings of antiquity ate preſerved, * 
Impreſſions of MEpDals. A very eaſy and 
elegant way of taking the impreſſions of 

medals and coins, not generally known, 

is thus directed by Dr. Shaw : melt alittle 
iſinglaſs- glue made with brandy, and 
pour it thinly aver the medal, ſo as to 
cover its whole ſurface; let it remain en 
for a day or two, till it is thoroughly 
dry and hardened, and then taking it off, 
it will be fine, clear, and hard, as a piece 
of muſcovy-pglzſs, and will have a very 
elegant impreſſion of ihe coin. 

Another eaſy method is as follows: 

Take a perfect and ſharp impreſſion in 

"the fineſt black ſealing-wax, of the coin 

or medal you defire, Cut awzy the wax 

und the edges of the impreſſion ; then 
with a preparation of gum water, of the 


0 
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colour You would have the picture, ſ 
the paint upon the wax-impreſſion wit 
a ſmall hair-pencil, obſerving to work i 
into all the ſinking or hollow places 
theſe being the * parts of the wei 
and the colour mu carefully taken 
from the other parts with a wet finge 
Then take a piece of very thin poſt· paper 
alittle larger than the medal, and moier 
it quite through, Place it on the war. 
impreſſion, and on the back of the Paper 
lay three or four pieces of thick woolly 
cloth or flannel, of about the fame fy, 
The imprefſion, with its coverings, 
ſhould be placed between two ſmooth iron 
plates, about two inches ſquare, and on 
tenth of an inch thick. Theſe mul be 
carefully put into a ſmall preſs, made uf 
two plates of iron, about five inches and 
a balf long, one inch and a half wide, 
and half an inch in thickneſs, having 
couple of long male ſcrews running the 
them, with, a turning female ſcrew on 
each, to force the plates together, Thel 
being brought evenly together, by men 
of the ſcrews, will take off a true ani 
fair picture of the medal; which, if a 
deficiencies ſhould appear, may eaſily 
" repaired with a hair pencil, or pen, di 
ped in the colour made uſe of, 
If a relievo only be deſired, nothing i 
neceſſary, but to take a piece of card, « 
white paſte-board, well ſoaked in wat 
then placing it on the wax-mould, wit 
out an colouring, and letting it remai 
in the preſs for a few minutes, a go 
figure will be obtained. 
This method of taking off medals, & 
is convenient, and ſeems much mom 
than the ſeveral inventions uſually pra 
tiſed in ſu}phur, plaſter of Pris, pape 
Sc. wherein a mould muſt be forme 
either of clay, horn, plaſter, or ot 
materials, which requires a good deal 
time and trouble. 
MEDALLION, or Mepariox, a me 
of an extraordinary fize, ſuppoſed to 
antiently ftruck by the emperors for ti 
friends, and for foreign princes and e 
baſſodors; but that the ſmallneſs of th 
number might not endanger the lob 
the devices they bore, the Romans; 
nerally took care to ſtamp the ſubſe 
them upon their ordinary coins. 
Medallions, in reſpect of the other co 
were the ſame as modern medals it 
ſpe& of modern money: they were | 
empted from all commerce, and had 
: other value but what was ſet upon in 
by the fancy of the owner, Medall 
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ree that there cannot be any ſet 
2 e even though the metals 
and fizes ſhould be joined promiſcuouſly, 
FDELIN, a town of Spain, twenty miles 
eaſt of Merida, "SE 
DELPADIA, a ſmall province of Swe- 
den lying northward of Helfingia, 
MEDENBLICE, a port-town of Holland, 
Fruated on the Zuyder ſea, ten miles 
north of Hoorn. 5 10 
MEDEOLA, in botany, a genus of the 
hexandria-trigynia claſs of plants, the 
gower of which conſiſts of fx oblong, 
patent, and revolute petals ; the fruit is 
a berry of a roundi form, with three 
cells, in each of which is contained a 
fingle cordated ſeed. 
MEDIA, in geography, the antient name 
* of Gilan, See the article GiLax, 
MEDIAL, or ALLIGATION MEDIAL, in 
' arithmetic, - See ALLIGATION, 8 
Mipial VOICE, vox media, in 
erammar, See the article VOICE, 
MEDIAN A, a vein * by the con- 
courſe of the cephalic and baſilic veins 
in the bend of the elbow. 
MEDIASTINA, in anatomy, a name 
given to both a vein and an artery of the 
mediaſtinum. See the next article, 
MEDIASTENUM, in anatomy, is a 
double membrane continuous to the ſter- 
num, fituated under it, and adhering 
firmly to it. It divides the cavity of the 
thorax longitudinally into two parts ; 
but as it is not exactly under the middle 
of the ſternum, but ſamewhat to the left 
fide, the right part of the thorax is larger 
than the left. | 
The mediaſtinum is connected with the 
ſternum, pleura, pericardium, and other 
— parts. It receives veins and 
arteries from the mammary and diaphrag- 
matic veſſels, and ſometimes has proper 


mediaſtinal veſſels, Its nerves, which 
zie ſmall, are from the diaphragmatics 
and the par vagum. 
ber of lymphatics, which run to the duc · 
tus thoracicus. OE. | 
The uſes of the mediaſtinum are two. 
The firſt is to divide the breaſt longitu- 
dinally into two parts, by which ſeveral 
great purpoſes are anſwered; as, x, That 
on one of the lobes of the lungs being 
ulcerated, the other 
mediately affected. 2. That water, mat- 
ter, or any thing elſe contained in one 
part of the thorax, might not at the fame 
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That in caſe of a wound in one ſide f 


and particular ones of its own from the 
aorta and cava: theſe are then called the 


It has alſo a num- 


wigs not be im- 


fue affekt "both parts of the lunge, 3. 
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the thorax, reſpiration might be cgpti- 
nued in the other, and the perſon not be 
immediately ſuffocated. The ſecond ge- 
neral uſe of the mediaſtinum, is to ſup - 
port the heart in its pendulous ſtate, for 
the benefit of its free motion, eſpecially 
when we lie on our backs, * 
MevDiasTINUM CEREBR1, the ſame with 
the tranſyerſe ſeptum of the brain, See 
the article BRa1N. . 
MEDIATE, or INTERMEDIATE, ſome. 
thing that ſtands between and connects 
two or more terms, conſidered as ex- 
tremes z in which ſenſe it is. oppoſed to 
J... Boreal bd) hats 
MEDICAGO, in botany,” à genus of the 
diadelphia decandria claſs of plants, with 
2 papilionaceous flower, and a long com- 
reſſed and crooked: pod for its fruit. 
This genus comprehends the medicago, 
medica falcata, and cochleata of authors, 


MEDICINE, zuedicina, the art which treats 


of the means of preſerving health, when 
ſent; and of reſtoring it, when loſt, 

ir we look back to the origin of the arg 
of medicine, we ſhall find its firſt foun- 
dations to be owing to mere chance, un- 
foreſeen events, and natural inftin& : in 
the early ages, the ſick were placed in 
croſs.ways, and other public places, to 
receive the advice of thoſe 
who knew an efficacious remedy ſuitable 
to their diſorder. And the better to pre- 
ſerve the memory of a remarkable cure, 
both the diſeaſe and the remedy were en- 


graved on pillars, or written on the walls 


of temples, that patients in the like caſes 
might have recourſe to them for inſtruc- 
tion and relief. Thus what mere acci- 
dent had diſcovered, ' was regiſtered in 
theſe chronicles of health. This art 


*%. 


aſſengers 


aroſe from repeated trials and long ex- 


perience, which gave an inſight into the 
virtues of herbs and plants, metals and 
minerals. . 1 
Ar to the part which reaſon has aded 
in the improvement of medicine, it ſeems 
to have conſiſted in obſerving, T. That 
diſeaſes attended with particular circum» 
ſtances, called ſymptoms, were ſometimes 
cured without the aſſiſtance of art, by 
| ſpontaneous evacuations, as hzmorrha« 


ges, diarrhceas, vomitings, or ſweats z - 


whence bleeding, purges, ' and vomiis 
Fa bat | 


the. patients 


took their riſe, 2. 141 | 
vere often relieved, by the breaking out 
of variobs tumouts; whence aroſe the 
ra of topical ' remedies, And, 
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ing phyſic, to obſerve carefully what 
means nature, unaſſiſted by art, employs 
to free the conſtitution from diſtempers; 

ſince many important hints may be thence 
taken, for the relief of other patients un- 
. der the like circumſtances. 
So much for the riſe of this art. Let us 
no ſay ſomething of the regular method 
of ſtudying it. And firſt, with Boer- 
haave, let us imagine the young ſtu- 
dent laying the foundation of bis art in 
the contemplation of geometrical figures, 
bodies, weights, meaſures, velocity, the 
fabric of machines, and the power of 
acting upon other bodies thence ariſing. 
While he employs his thoughts about 
_ theſe matters, > is likewiſe taught a juſt 
method of reaſoning ; after which he 
may proceed to inform himſelf of the 
properties. of fluidity, elaſticity, tenuity, 
weight, and tenacity of liquids, from hy- 
droſtatics. His reaſon being by this 
time much improved, he next applies 
to ſtudy the forces of fluids upon ma- 
chines, and of theſe upon fluids; and 
to demonſtrate them by mathematics, 
confirm them by hydroſtatics, and illu- 
ſtrate them by chemical experiments; at 
the ſame time entertaining himſelf with 
ſpeculations on the nature of fire, water, 
air, ſalts, and other homogeneous bodies. 
Having laid this foundation, his next 
"buſineſs is to apply himſeif to the ſtudy 
of anatomy, in 'order to obtain a clear 
idea of the human fabric. To this he 
. Joins the knowledge of the vital fluids, 
and examines them with the aſſiſtance of 
anatomy, chemiſtry, hydroſtatics, and 
even of the microſcope; and ſo now you 
_ fee him qualified for writing a theory of 
health, and inveſtigating the cauſes of 
diſeaſes. Now behold him buſied in fur- 
niſhing himſelf with medicinal obſer- 
vations, from all quarters; ſometimes 
he diſſefts the dead bodies of perſons, 
whoſe diſeaſes. he had obſerved; at other 
times, he marks the ſymptoms of ſick- 
. neſs procured by art in brutes; and at 
length collecting together, all che effects 
of diſeaſes, with their remedies, whether 
learned from his own. experience, or 
found in the beſt authors, he digeſts, 
. conſiders, and compares them with thoſe 
which are. demonſtrated by theory, This, 
he tells vs, is the method which he took 


, himſelf, and which he recommended tio 


bis pupils, in order to gain a_ thorough 
knowledge of medicine. _ - + 


J 


Ik, then, be would advance. the heatipg 
; Art; he 6uzht to collect felect 2 
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the deſeriptive party but have given vs 


found to be more efficacious in that 
crude ſtate, in which bountiful nature 
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of practical obſervations, reſt (at; W. 
with a few but well choſen Lo rags foll 
thoroughly acquainted with their virtue, tric 
and efficacy.in different conſtiiutiong and As 
diſeaſes, deſpiſe the cumberſome load af the! 
recipes with which practical writers gf doe 
- an inferior rank abound, reje& the fo oft 
much extolled medicines of the chemiſt ok 
and attempt the relief of patients by l ben 
proper diet and exerciſe, and ſuch medi. Jays 
cines as obſervation and ſound philoſophy hea 
recommend : for to the improvement f * 
anatomy and natural philoſophy is much 1 
of the ſucceſs of phyſic to be attributed, 1 
The knowledge of medicines, or ſuitable oth! 
remedies, is alſo highly neceſſary to phy. par 
ſicians; who, in order to moderate the gr 
impetus in acute diſorders, m:ke evacy. hov 
nations, blunt acrimony, dilute too thick heal 
fluids, condenſe thoſe that are too thin, Th 
brace up too lax parts, and relax (uch wk 
as are too much conſtricted; they alſo furg 
derive the humours to parts where they an 
will be leaſt prejudicial, upon occaſion Fi 
mitigate pain, and in languors, uſe a 
ſtimulating medicines. Wine, vinegar, qo 
barley, nitre, honey, rhubarb, opium, kn, 
and other fimples, are found both ſaſe Mo 
and powerful medicines. Sydenham tells far 
us, that all manner of diſcaſes may be Me 
cured by bleeding, purging, with a ſub- de 
ſequent optate, and proper regimen, In f 
chronical caſes, mineral waters, ſalts, 8 
ä ſoap, mercury, ſteel, with * 
a few vegetables, and proper exercile, 15 


will generally effect the cure. ö 
As to the drugs recommended by the 8 
antients, adds Boerhaave, we are, and 


always ſhall be ignorant of them, unie's — 
perhaps a few; fince they contented ah 
themſelves with giving the virtues; 

Mb, 


omitting the deſcription of plants, 3 
things well known, The moderns, on 
the other hand, have been accurate in 


very little concerning the virtues of plants, 
except what they tranſcribed from the 
antients, and this upon an uncertain ſup» 
poſition of the plants being the fame, 
To conclude, what is there in the moſt 
elaborate preparation, that is worth hall 
the pains taken about it? Mercy, 
opium, the peruvian bark, and other 
ſimples, with fire and water, are ac 
- knowledged as the ſureſt remedies by the 
ableſt maſters of the art; and theſe are 


has imparted them to us, than aſter {be 
- moſt? operoſe and artificial 8 
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can deſpair of nothing, while we 
| me Blots but the event of in- 
tricate labour is fallacious. WS 
As to the gtneral diviſions of medicine, 
they are theſe. I. Phyſiology, or the 
dodrine of the animal ceconomy, the uſe 
of the ſeveral parts, whether ſolids, veſſels, 
or fluids : under this branch is compre- 
hended anatomy. 2. Hygieine, which 
Jays down rules for the preſervation of 
health, and the prolongation of life : its 
odjects are chiefly the fix non-naturals, 
3. Pathology, or the doctrine of diſeaſes, 
their differences, cauſes, ſymptoms, and 
other accidents. 4. Semeiotice, is that 
t of medicine which treats of the 
zus of diſeaſes, and their uſe; as alſo 
bow the various degrees and effects of 
health and fGickneſs may be known. 5. 
Therapeutace, is the laſt and principal 
part, comprehending diet, pharmacy, 
ſurgery, and the method of cure; con- 
ſdering the materia medica, the pre- 
paration of remedies, and the manner 
of ung them, in order to recover health 
and baniſh diſeaſes, See the article 
Pay$10LOGY, Oc. | 
Mroicixzgs, medicamenta, whatever ſub- 
ances ſerve to reſtore health. See the 
article MATERIA MEDICA, ſupra, 
Medicines are either ſimple or compound; 
the former being formed by nature alone, 
and the latter owing to the induſtry of 
men, by variouſly mixing the ſimple ones 
together, - 
Medicines are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed, 
from the manner of uſing them, into in- 
ternal or external z and with regard to 
their effects, they are ſaid to be aſtrin- 
gent, cathartic, emetic, &c. See As- 
TRINGENTS, CATHARTICS, c. 
Mechanical operation of MeEpicines, 
To account for the operations of medi- 
cines mechanically, ſeems to have been 
the ſavourite ſcheme of phyſicians and 
phyſiologiſts of the laſt and preſent cen- 
tury. Stahl and his diſciples reje& theſe 
accounts, and think them ſufficiently 
refuted by the operation of opium, and 
ef aſtringents. Oae grain of opium, 
properly taken, will, for a time, al- 
ſuage pains all over the body. A very 
few grains of crocus martis aſlringens 
ſometimes ſtop an hæmoptyſis, before 
thty can be ſuppoſed to have entered 
into the humours of the body. Ts it 
dot paſt all belief, ſay they, that ſo few 


fluids, ſhould retain any mechanical 


fter de 
rations, 


We la altringents loſe their force by dilu- 
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tion. They farther urge, that the vas - 


$'Uns, mixed with ſo many pounds of 


force, eſpecially as it is well known, 
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rious effecls of the ſame medicine ate a 
refutation of the mechanical hypothebs ; 
thus emetics ſometimes purge, and wice 
verſa; aſtringents encreaſe hzmor. 
rhages ; opium excites alacrity in ſome 
inſtead of ſtupifying. Again, the fight, 
or even bare imagination of ſome me- 
dicines, will produce a ſenſible effect on 
the body, without any contact. Stahl 
and his followers therefore hold, that 


medicines operate chiefly by exciting the 
vital ſenſe; and that this is the chief 
effect of medicines, even where they ſeem 


molt to act mechanically, 

Hoffman, Heifter, and others, have at- 
tacked the hypotheſis of Stahl. We ſhall 
not pretend to give any farther account 
of the controverſy. Perhaps in this, as in 
others, there may be a good deal of logo- 
machy. 
| op ag muſt be inſufficient to account 


for the operation of medicines, as this 


ſometimes undoubtedly depends (in the 
primz viz at leaſt) on chemical prin- 
ciples ; and no body has hitherto been 
able to account mechanically for the phæ- 


nomena of chemiſtry, The laws of the 
minima naturæ have not hitherto been 


reduced to thoſe of the preſſure and im- 
E of large ſenſible maſſes. And per- 
aps when the laws, that obtain in the 
minute parts of matter, have been found, 
we ſhall till be at a loſs to account for all 
the phznomena of animated bodies, par- 
ticularly the human. 1 
Pocſtet. MxpicixEs, 

which a ſurgeon ought to carry always 
about him, in a box or convenient caſe. 
Thoſe, according to Heiſter, are the com- 


mon digeſtive ointment, and the brown or 


egyptian ointment, for cleanſing and di- 


geſting foul ulcers, and ſome vulnerary 
balſams, as the linimentum Arczi, or the 


balſam of Peru, of Gilead or Capivi, 
or the Samaritan balſam: to theſe muſt 
alſo be added a plaſter or two, as the 
diachylon, or ſtypticum Crollii, ſince 
one or other of theſe is almoſt conſtantly 
wanted, Neither ſhould there be wanting 
a piece of blue vitriol for the taking 
down luxuriant fleſh, and to ſtop he- 
morrhages z but if vitriol is wanting, 
burnt alum, red precipitate, the infernal 
ſtone, or any other corroſive medicine, 
will ſupply its place in corrofive in- 
tentions, and the laſt will alſo ſerve 
to open abſceſſes, to make iſſues, and 
perform many other operations of tht 
kind, 
With theſe there ſhould always be kept 
in 


Strictly ſpeaking, mechanical 


in ſurgery, thoſe 
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lint, that the Turgeon may be able to 
give immediate aſſiſtance to wounded 
perſons, fince, if he is unprepared for 
this, they may eaſily be taken off by an 


hzmorrhage; a circumſtance which ought MEDIUM; in logic, the mean or middle 


alſo to prevail with him to be always pro- 
- vided with ſuitable bandages, See the 
article BANDAGE. | 
MEDIETAS Lixcvuz, in law, ſignifies _ 
a jury, or inqueſt impanelled, of which 
the one half are natives of this land, and 
the other foreigners, This jury is never 


a plea is a ſtranger, and the other a de- 
nizen. In petit-treaſon, murder, and 
felony, foreigners are allowed this privi- 
Jege, but not in 1 eyes becauſe 
an alien in that caſe ſhall be tried accord- 
ing to the rules of the common law, and 
not by a medietas linguz, A grand 
jury ought not in any caſe to be of a 
medietas linguæ, an 
would have the advantage of a trial in 
this way, is to pray the ſame, otherwiſe 
it will not be permitted on a challenge of 
te jurors. | 
MEDIMNUS, aue, in grecian anti- 
quity, 2 meaſure of capacity. See the 
article MEASURE. | | 
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MEDINA, a city of Arabia Deſerta, ſitu- Mgprium, in philoſophy, that ſpace « 


ated two hundred miles north-weſt. of 
Mecca: in eaſt long. 40% 35”, north lat. 


24 30. 
This is called the city of the prophet, 
on account of Mahomet's being received 
and protected by the inhabitants on his 
flight hither from Mecca, where the 
mahometan æra commences. 5 
MEDINA CELI, a city of Spain, in the 
province of Old Caſtile, and territory of 
Siquenca, ſituated in weſt long. 2 453 
north lat. 40% 20“. ; 
MEDINA SLDONIA, a city of Sp1in, in the 
province of Andaluſia, twenty miles eaſt 
of Cadiz. . 
MEDINA DEL RIO SECCO, a city of Spain, 
in the province of Leon, fifty two miles 
ſouth-eaſt of the city of Leon. 
MEDINA . DEL CAMPO, another city of 
Spain, in the province of Leon, fifty 
miles north-eaſt of Salamanca. , 
MEDITERRANEAN-sEa, extends from 
the Straits of Gibraltar, to the coaſts of 
Syria and Paleſtine, being upwards of 
2000 miles in length, but of a very 
"unequal breadth 3 the weſt-part of it 
ſeparates Europe from Africa; and the 
' Levant or eaſt- part of it, divides Alia 
from Africa. See EUROPE, &c. 
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jo readineſs alſo a quantity of fcriped ' MEDITULLIUM, is ufd by anatolij; 


and CONCLUSION, 
uſed except where one of the parties in MeDrivm, in arithmetic, or arithmetial 


the perſon that Geometrical MEDIUM, called in the ſchool 


ratio, or quota of itſelf, as it is exceeded! 


earth; water, the medium wherein fille 


| ſage, That denſity or conſiſtence in th 


of bodies in it is retarded, is called the 


Subtile or  etherial MEDiu. 


— 


for that ſpungy ſubſtance between th 
two plates of the cranium, and in the 
interſtices of all laminated bones, See 
the article DIiPLOE, 


term of a ſyllogiſm, being an argument 
reaſon, or conſideration for which we 
affirm or deny any thing: or, it is de 
cauſe why the greater extreme is affirmed 
or denied of the leſs in the concluson 
See the articles SY LLOGISM, ExTRenss, 


MEDIUM, or MEAN, called in the 
ſchools, medium rei, that which i; 
equally diſtant from each extreme, or 
which exceeds the leſſer extreme 1. 
much as it is exceeded by the greater, in 
reſpect of quantity not of proportion; 
thus 9 is a medium between 6 and 12. 
See the article PROFORT10N, 


medium perſonæ, is that where the ſame 
ratio is preſerved between the firſt aid 
ſecond, as between the ſecond and third 
terms, or that which exceeds in the fan 


thus - is a geometrical medium betweer 
and g. 


region through which a body in moticr 
paſſes to any point; thus #ther is ſup 
poſed to be the medium through whic 
the heavenly bodies move ; air, the me 
dium wherein bodies move near out 
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Vor. 


live and move; and glaſs is alſo a me 
dium of light, as it affords it a free pal 


parts of the medium, whereby the motigt 


reſiſtance of the medium, which togethe 
with the force of gravity, is the cauſec 
the ceſſation of the motion of projeRtiles, 
Sir Iſa 
Newton makes it probable, that behd: 
the particular aerial medium, where! 
we live and breathe, there is another me 
univerſal one, which he calls an ztheri 
medium, vaſtly more rare, ſubtile, elaſtic 
and active than air, and by that meant 
freely permeating the pores and inte 
ſtices of all other mediums, and diffyr 
itſelf through the whole creation; 25 
by the intervention hereof, be thinks 
is that moſt of the great phznomen 
nature are effected. This medium 
ſeems to have recourſe to, as ihe ff 
and moſt remote phyſical ſpring, oy 
| EY * 
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of all natural cauſes. By the 
— of this medium, he takes heat 
to be pro agated from lucid bodies, and 
the intenſeneſs of heat increaſed and pre- 
f-rved in hot bodies, and from them 
communicated to cold ones. By this 
medium, be takes light to be reflected, 
:"fleted, refracted, and put alternately 
in fits of eaſy reflection and tranſmiſſion, 


& which effects he elſewhere aſcribes to at- 
med ration; ſo that this medium appears 
the ſource and cauſe even of attraction. 


Again, this medium being much rarer 
vithin the heavenly bodies than in the 
heavenly ſpaces, and growing denſer as it 
recedes further from them, be 7 
the cauſe of the gravitation of theſe 
bodies towards each other, and of the 
e u parts towards the bodies. Again from 
r, in the vibrations of this ſame medium ex- 
cited in the bottom of the eye, by the 


through the capillaments of the optic 
hools nerves into the ſenſory, he takes viſion 
ame to be performed; and ſo hearing from 


third 
ſan 


eded 


dium excited iff the auditory nerves by 
the tremors of the air, and propagated 
through the capillaments of the nerves 
into the muſcles z and thus contracting 
and dilating them. 


ce 0 Theelaſtic force of this medium, he ſhews, 
notiot muſt be prodigious. Light moves at the 
$ ſup nte of 70, ooo, ooo miles in about ſeven 
whic minutes, yet the vibrations and pulſes of 


he me ths medium, to cauſe the fits of eaſy 
ar out refleion and eaſy tranſmiſſion, muſt be 
n fiſhe ſwiter than light, which is 700, ooo 
a me times ſwifter than ſound. The elaſtic 


motigl 499,000,000,000 times greater than the 
led w elaſtic force of the air in proportion to 
ogethe in denſity; the velocities and pulſes of 
cauſe q de elaſtic mediums, being in a ſubdu- 


Quiles, Mate ratio of the elaſticities and the 
r Hanes of the mediums taken together; 


a thus may the vibrations of this me- 
where! 


er me 


c lſticity of bodies. 
ætheri 


EDLAR, - MESPILUS, in botany, Oc. 


elaſtie Ger the article Mes P1LUS. 

; mean GDNICK., a city of Poland in the pro- 
d ite ode of Samogitia : eaſt long. 22% 13% 
diffyfin dorth lat. 560. 

on; M bLL. A, marrow, in anatomy. See 
binks tte article MAR ROW. je. 
mens rA OBLONGATA, is the lower and 
dium M bullary part of the cerebrum and ce- 
the fi Vor. III. 

„ and! 


ultims 
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nys of light, and thence propagated 


the vibrations of this or ſome other me- 


force of this medium therefore in pro- 
in portion to its denſity muſt be above 


dum be conceived as the cauſe of the 


* 
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rebellum, formed into a kind of tail, 
and extended to the great foramen or 


hole in the occipital bone of the cra- 


nium, where it gives origin to the ſpinal 
| marrow, and to the nerves of the brain. 
See the articles BRAIN and NERVES, 


MEDULLA SPINAL1s, or ſpinal marrow, 


is a continuation of the medulla oblon- 
gata of the brain, and forms, as it were, 
a tail to that part. It is included in a 
kind of bony canal, formed by the ver- 
tebræ, and in this is continued from the 
head to the extremity of the os ſacrum. 
Its length is therefore the ſame with that 
of the ſpina dorſi, which is different in 
perſons of different ſtature, 
neſs, in general, is nearly equal to that 
of a finger; but it is not uniformly of 
the ſame diameter throughout, Its ſub-. 
ſtance in the upper part, as far as to the 


laſt vertebra of the thorax, is the ſame. 


with that of the medulla oblongata of 
the brain; but ſomewhat tougher and 
more firm : they are externally of a me- 
dullary ſubſtance, that the nerves may 
eahly make their way out; internally 


cineritious, and of the ſame nature with - 


the cineritious or cortical part of the 
brain: but the lower part of them, from 


the laſt vertebra of the thorax to the ex- | 
tremity of the os ſacrum, is fibrous and 


. very tenacious, and is called cauda 
equina. The diviſion of the ſpinal mar 
row is formed by means of a fiſſures it 
is by this ſeparated into a right and left 
part, or into two columns; but this ſe- 
paration is not continued to the center. 
Its proper integuments are no leſs than 
ſix: thele are, 1. The bony canal, formed 
by the cavities of the twenty-four ver- 
tebr#, and the os ſacrum: 2. The tunica, 
which is very ſtrong, and connects the 
vertebræ within: 3. The cellular, or 
adipoſe coat, which, in fat perſons, al- 
ways contains more or leſs fat, and ſeems 
deſtined by nature to g ften the former: 
4. The dura mater, which is ſtronger in 
the upper part, and finer and weaker in. 
the lower; this looſely incloſes the 
medulla in the ſpine, and, in its anterior 
part, is firmly connected with the ver- 
. tebrz: 5, The tunica arachnoides, which 
in its anterior part, adheres very firmly 
to the pia mater, but in its poſterior 
part is looſe and fluctuating: 6, The pia 
mater, which ſurrounds every part of 
the ſpinal marrow, and all the nerves 
that ariſe from it, and enters alſo itz 
longitudinal diviſion, The arteries and 
13 G | veins 


Its thick- 


-” 
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"apertures of the vettebre, which give 
"paſſage out to the nerves : they make a 
+ multitude of anaſtomoſes, and are de- 
-rived from the vertebrals of the neck, the 
intercoſtals, and the lumbar. The nerves 
of the ſpine are thirty-one, or as others 
count them, thirty-two pair. Theſe are 
compoſed each of a moltitude of fibres, 
- ariſing from the anterior and poſterior 
parts of the medolla : theſe fibres after- 
- wards | unite, and are connected by and 
covered with membranes, and in that 
ſtate they conſtitute what we call nerves. 
Phe uſes: of the ſpinal marrow are, to 
give origin to the before-mentioned pairs 
of nerves, which are principally diſtri- 
buted to the limbs and external parts; and 
- to ſecrete and prepare a nervous fluid. 
MEDUSA, in zoology, a genus of naked 
inſets, the body of which is -of an or- 
biculated figure and convex, and is of a 
gelatinous ſubſtance, and not hairy: the 
tentacula, or the plicæ, which are in the 
place of them, are ſituated in the center 
of the under part of the animal. 


Authors have deſcribed ſeveral of the 


. Jpecies of this genus, under the names 
pulmo marinus and urtica marina, See 
the articles PULMO and UR&TICA, 
Mxbusa's HEAD, in aſtronomy. See the 
article ALGOL. 
Mepusa's HEAD, in natural hiftory, a 
name given by ſome to the ſtar-filh. See 
the articles STAR-FI8H, 
MEDWAY,. a river which riſes in Aſh- 
down Foreſt in Suſſex, and 1unning 
through Kent, is divided into two 
branches by the Iſle of Sheppey, one of 
which is called Eaft Swale, and the other 
. Weſt Swale; | 
MEETER, or Mrag. See METRE. 
MEGEN, a town of Dutch Brabant, ten 
miles ſouth-weſt f Nimegver, | | 
MEGIERS, a town of Tranſilvania, ſub- 
ject to the houſe of Auttria: eaſt long, 
24 25', north lat. 47 5“. Re 
MEHAITGN, a river of the Auftrian Ne- 


therlands, which riſes in the province of MELANTHIUM, in botany, a genus 


Namur, and falls into the Maes, a little 
weſt of Huy. | | 
MEI, or M1sERERE Mei, in medicine. 
See the article MtSERERE, 8 
MEISSEN, once the capital of the mar- 
quiſate of Miſſen or Miſnia, in, Upper 
Saxony, on the river Elbe, ten miles north 

of Dreſden. 


| MEL, uonzr. See the article Hover, 
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veins of the' ſpinal msrrow enter at the MELAMPODIU RI, in botany, agenu 


the ſyngeneſia polygamia teceſia;i 
of plants, the compound flo * 
is radiated, and the particular herms. 
phrodite ones infundibuliform, and fi, 


MEL 


wer of which 


ated on the, diſc. ;-the ſtamina are fe | — 
very ſmall flaments : the receptacle df gon 
the ſeeds is. paliaceous. pet 
MELAMPYRUM, a genus of the dich. wit 
namia angioſper mia claſs of plants, with of ( 
a ringent monopetalous flower, and | MEL 
roundifh bilocular capſule for its ſtut Lef 
. containing a number of ſeeds, ; Arc 
MELANCHOLY, in medicine, a kin 1 
ot delirium, attended with gloomy IFL 
thoughts, heavineſs and ſorrow, withoy nan 
any apparent cadſe ; ariſing from an ex. oth, 
ceſſive congeſtion of blood in the brain, Me! 
This dreadful diſeaſe is nearly allied u lit) 
madneſs, and only differs from it in de- toc 
gree. See the article MapxEss. are 
MELANE, among phyſicians. See tho but 
article ALPHOS., patr 
MELANTERIA, in natural hiſtory, aſſu 
very beautiful foſſil of a denſe, compab, The 
and regular texture, and of an extreme guay 
bright pale-yellow, reſembling nothing chit 
ſo much as the pureſt gold: it is n. com 
markably heavy, and is vſually found The 
in little irregular - maſſes of the bignel abot 
of a pigeon's egg, which are broker neve 
with a; flight blow « but it is uſual (ELL 
met with in the form of a fine gold. hiſt 
loured effloreſcence or vitriolic and py ginn 
Titical bodies 3 or in looſe, ſhattery, and ed, 
friable - maſſes of a more duſky yellos but 
in which latter ſtate it ſo much reſemb Chii 
a native ſulphur, that it is frequent the i 
miſtaken for one: however, it is not i but 
flammable ; but calcines in the fie to and 
greyiſh powder, which by burning long of 1 
changes to a deep and fine purple. Vier 
The Greeks uſed it externally, a8 pret; 
gentle eſcharotic and a ſtyptic: we Hol 
made it an ingredjent in their ointmen Lo 
for old ulcers, and uſed to ſprinklet Auf 
powder of it on freſn wounds 40 ſtop th ſever 
. hemorrhage, ELC 
Dort 
the hexandria trigynia claſs of pla lt ge 
the female flower of which has no cu L 
and is compoſed of five Janceolate ther] 
petals : the fruit is an ovato-triangul eich 
capſule with three cells in each 4 LI 
which are contained ſeveral oblong, col dare 
preſſed, and membranaceous ſeeds. | long 
MELANURUS, in ichthyology, a ſpet ELE 
of Sparus, ' variegated with a 1 x 
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:0al Ines, and with a black with the. civet-cat and ichneumon; in 
ere — ne kde at the tail. See the ar- all which the fore · teeth are obtuſe, and 
rm e nne 0 thoſe of the upper jaw ſtriated: They 
6, LAS TOMAZ, in botany, a genus of 


decandria digynia claſs of plants, the 
— of which conſiſts of five roundiſh 
petals; and its fruit is a roundiſh berry, 
with fiye cells, each containing a number 


wk of ſeeds. 0440 1 : . "oft 
fruit Lefſer Aſia, ſitusted on à bay of the 


Archipelago: eaſt long 28, north lat. 


0 200. ö * 4&9 f 
IELCHITES, in church-hiſtory, the 
name given to the Syriac, Egyptian, and 
other Chriſtians of the Levant. The 
Melchites, excepting ſome few points of 
litle or no importance, which relate only 
to ceremonies and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, 
ae in every teſpect profeſſed Greeks ; 
but they are governed by a particular 
patriarch, who reſides at Damas, and 
aſſumes the title of patriarch of Antioch, 
They celebrate maſs in the Arabian lan- 
guage, The religious, among the Mel- 
chites, follow the rule of St. Baſil, the 
common rule of all the greek monks. 
They have four: fine. convents, diſtant 
about a days. journey from Damas, and 


| kind 
loomy 
'ithout 
all ex. 
| brain, 
lied to 
in de. 


ee the 


ory, 
mpad, 
reme| 
thing 
is re 
found 


bignel 


broken wever go out of the cloĩſter. 
uſual (ELCHIZEDECHIANS, . in church- 
old. a bitory, a ſect which aroſe about the be- 
and py ginning of the third century, and affirm- 
ry, and ed, that Melchiſedech was not a man, 
yellos but a heavenly; power, ſuperior to Jeſus 


:ſemb 


Chriſt: for Melchiſedech, they ſaid, was 


quent the interceſſor and mediator of the angels, 

not in but Jeſus Chriſt was ſo only for men, 

fire to ad his prieſthood only a copy of that of 
g longt of Melchiſedech... This hereſy was re- 

i wed in Egypt by one Hierax, who 

yy 1 pretended . that Melchiſedech was the 

e: the Holy Ghoſt. - See HIERACITES. 

intmen WELCK.,.a.town of Germany, in Lower 

inklet Aultria, ſituated on the Danube, forty- 


eren miles weſt of Vienna. 
ELCOMB xis, a borough town of 


ſtop t 


nus « Dorſetſhire, ſix miles ſouth of Dorcheſter. 
plant lt ſends two members to parliament, | 
no cu LD ERT, a town of the Auſtrian Ne- 
nceolaten therlands, in the province of Brabant, 


riangul 
each 
ng, coll 
eds, 
a ſpec 
umber 


eight miles ſouth of Lovain. "v4 
LDORP, a town, of the circle of Lower 
Sony, and dutchy of Holſtein : eaſt 
long. 85 500% north at. 54? 409', & 
ELEAGRIS, the TURKEY, in orni- 
tholopy;.. See the article TUA ET“. 
LES, the BADGER, in zoology, is 
nuked by Linnæus under the ſame genus 


have likewiſe all a bag of fecreted _ 
ſituated near the anus. See the articles 
_ TcuyngEUMON and Zizerhicus. 
The badger is about the fize of à ſmall 
dog, with a ſhort and thick body. Its 
fur is compoſed of brifily hairs, which 
being yellow. towards the roots, ef a 
| blackiſh brown in the middle, and of a 
deeper yeilow at the tips, give thecreature 
an odd mixture of deep brown ànd pale 
yellow, which together form a kind 'of 
grey ; whence the animal itſelf is calle 
the grey, in many places. See plate 
'CLXXT.. 68. . 64.19 
MELIA, the BEAD-TREE,, in botany, be- 
longs to the decandria- monogynia claſs 
of plants, the flower of which is com- 
7 705 of five long, patent, and laneeo- 
lated petals; the fruit is a ſoft, globoſe 
drupe, with a roundiſh nut, marked with 
furrows, and containing five cells, in 
each of which is an oblong kerael. 
MELIA TERRA, in naturat hiftory, the 
ſame with melinum, See MELINUM; 
MELIANTHUS, "#oNgY-FLOWER, in 
botany, a genus of the didynamia- poly- 
petala claſs ef plants, the flower of which 
conſiſts of four petals; and its fruit is 
a capſule with four cells, each contain- 
ing a roundiſn lee. 
MELIA POUR, a city on the coaſt of 
 Cormandel in India, and the ſame with 
St. Thomas, See St. THOMAS. 
MELICA, in botany, a genus of the tri- 
andria digynia clals of plants, the flower 
which is compoſed ' of two valves, 
2 ariſtated, and containing a ſingle 
It is frequent in woods, and is called 
by 8 gramen avenaceum atx oat - 
aſs. INS I et 
MELICERES, in ſurgery, à kind of 
encyſted tumours, ſo called when their 
contents are of the conſiſtence of honey; 


but when this is of the conſiſtence of 


paſte, they are called atheromata. See 
the articles ATHEROMA and TUMOUR. 
MELIDA, an. iſland in the gulph cf 
Venice, ſituated on the coaſt of Dal- 
matia, ſubject to the republic ef Raguſa.: 
- eaſt long 18930“, north lat. 42 300. 
MELILOT, melilotus, is by Linnæus ac- 
. . counted a ſpecies of trifolium. See tbe 
article TRIFOLIUM. 
Mlelilot is. ſcarce 'ever given interoally, _ 
but externally uſed it is a great emolli- 
2 13 Gi: & 4s a4 7m | ent, 
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ent, reſolvent, and digeſtive. It is a good 
ingredient in cataplaſms and fomenta- 
tions, and alſo in clyſters. It uſed to 
be an ingredient in the plaſter, employed 
in dreſſing bliſters ; but it is now left out 
of that compoſition, The flowers are 
recommended by ſome in infuſion, as a 
remedy for the fluor albus. 
MELINDA, the capital of the province of 
the ſame name, and of all the Portu- 
ueze ſettlements on the coaſt of Mila- 
— in Africa: eaſt long. 397, ſouth 
„ | 
MELINUM, in natural] hiſtory, the name 
of an earth, famous in the earlieſt ages 
of painting, being the only white of the 
great painters of antiquity ; and, ac- 
cording to Pliny's account, one of the 
three colours with which alone they per- 
formed all their works, It is a fine, 
White, marly earth, of a very compact 
texture, yet remarkably light; a ſort of 
texture which muſt render any earth fit 
for the painter's uſe, that is of a proper 
colour, It is frequently found forming 
a ſtratum in the earth, lying immediately 
under the vegetable mould. It is of a 
very ſmooth, but not gloſſy ſurface, is 
very ſoft to the touch, adheres firmly to 
the tongue, is eaſily broken between the 
. fingers, and ſtains the ſkin in handling. 


It melts readily in the movth, and is. 


perfectly fine, leaving not the leaſt gritti- 
. neſs between the teeth. Thrown into 
water, it makes a great bubbling and 
loud biſſing noiſe, and moulders away 
into a fine powder. It does not ferment 
with acids, and ſuffers no change in the 
fire, Theſe are the characters by which 
the melinum of the antients is diſtin- 
uiſned from all the other white earths, 
It ie ill found in the ſame place from 
whekee the painters of old had it, which 
is that from whence it has its name, the 
iſland of Milo, called Melos by the 
_ Greeks, and is common in moſt of the 
adjacent iſlands. It has been of late 
tried here as a paint, and is found not 
to make ſo bright a white as the other 
ſubſtances now in uſe among the painters, 
but ſeems not liable, like them, to turn 
yellow; and if ſo, would be worth the 
conſideration of perſons in the colour 
trade, eſpecially as it may be had in any 
quantities for carriage. | ; 
MELISSA, Baum, in botany, a genus of 
the didynamia gymaoſpermia claſs. of 
plants, with a monopetalous ringent flow- 
er, the lower lip of which is divided in- 
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MELITENSIS TERRA, earth of Mala, 


© the bites of venomous animals, but will 
how much juſtice we cannot ſay. I 


MELITITES, in natural hiſtory, an! 


MELITTIS, in botany, a genus of 


MELIUS 1NQUIRENDUM, in law, 2% 


V hen partiality is ſuſpected upon the ut 


MELLE. a town in the circle of Weſtyb 
lia, in Germany, ten miles ſouth-ealt 


ME E 
to three ſegments, whereof the middle oe 
is cordated : the ſeeds ate four in numbe; 
and contained in the bottom of the cup 
Baum is greatly eſteemed, among fy 
common people, as good in diſorders of 
the head and ſtomach ; but it is leſ "I 
garded in the ſhops, It is moſt conye- 
niently taken in infuſion by way of tex; 
the green herb is greatly better than the 
dry, which is contrary to the general nile 
in relation to other plants. 


in the materia medica, an earth of which 
there are two very different kinds, the 
one of the genus of the boles, the other 
of the marles. The latter is that known 
by medicinal authors under this name; 
the former is the Malta earth now in oſt 
but both beſog brought from the ſame 
place, are confuſedly called by the fame 
name, The malteſe marle, which is the 
terra melitenſis of medicinal authors, is 1 
looſe, crumbly, and very light earth, 6 
an unequal and — texture, and 
when expoſed to the weather, ſoon · fal 
into fine ſoft powder; but when preſen 
ed and dried, it becomes a looſe, light 
maſs, of a dirty white colour, with 

greyiſh caſt + it is rough to the touch, ad 
heres firmly to the tongue, is very eaſily 
crumbled'to powder between the fingers 
and ftains the hands. Thrown into m 
ter it (wells, and afterwards moulder 
away into a fine powder, It fermen 
very violently with acid menſtruums. 

Both kinds are found in great abundancy 
in the iſland of Malta, and the latter ha 
been much eſteemed as a remedy agzinl 


other has ſupplied its place in the germ 
ſhops, and is uſed there as a cordial, 
ſudorific, and affringent, See Bork. 


durated clay, ſo called from its yellovil 
or honey-like colour. See LaP1s, 


didynamia angioſpermia claſs of plant 
the upper lip of whoſe cup is emarginal 
ed; the upper lip of its flower is plan 
and the lower one crenated. 


that lies for a ſecond inquiry to be ma 
of what lands, Cc. a man died ſeize 


diem clauſit, ec. 


Olaaburg, ſubje& to the eleRor of 90 


ME L. 
LIE R, a large lake of Sweden, on 


me a g 
| of which ſtands the capital 
N 0 d ockholem it is eighty Piles 
th Jong, and thirty broad. © 
$ of MELLILA, a port-town' on the coaſt of 
te- Barbary, in the province of Fez: weſt 
ve · long. 3, and north lat. 35? gol. 


ELNICK, a town of Bohemia, twenty 
miles north of Prague. ' 

FLOCHIA, in botany, a genus of the 
monadelphia-pentandria claſs of plants, 


alta the flower of which conſiſts of five large 
dich petals, vertically cordated; and its fruit 
, the is a roundiſh capſule-with five cells, in 
other ach of which is a fingle roundiſh ſeed, 
10wn ELODY, in muſic, the agreeable effect 
ume ; of different ſounds, ranged and diſpoſed 
uſe: in ſucceſſton; ſo that melody is the effect 
lame 


ef a ſingle voice or inſtrument, by which 

it is diſtinguiſhed from harmony, See 

the article HARMONY. | 

| However, the term melody is chiefly op: 
y 


h, 0 pliable to the treble, this being chi 

„ and diſtinguiſhed by its air. ; 

n-falls ELOE, the O1L-BEETLE, in zoology, a 
reſery nus of inſects, of the order of the co- 


ptera ; the antennæ of which are ſlen- 
der and filiform; the exterior wings are 
dinidiated, and there are no interior 
ones, See INSECTS and SCARABAEUS. 
LON, melo, in botany, is accounted 
only a ſpecies of cucumber, See the ar- 
tele CUCUMBER, _ : 

Melon-ſeed is eſteemed cooling and diu 
rtic ; being/ poſſeſſed of the ſame  vir- 
tes with the other cold feeds, as they are 
called ; and together with them is uſed 


29715 in emulſions, and in ſome ſhop-compoſi- 
ut wit ons. ' K ö 

N ELOTHRIA, in botany, a genus of the 
germs ee cm claſs of plants, the 
dial corolla whereof is compoſed of a fingle 
OLE, rotated petal z the tube is of the length 
, an | of the cup, and every. where grows to it; 
ellovil the limb is plane, and is divided into five 


very obtuſe ſegments, hroadeſt towards 


s of t the edge z the fruit is an oval, oblong 
f plant body, divided within into three parts, 
argins nd containing a number of oblopg, com- 
is plan preſſed ſeeds, 115 
In Canada, Virginia, and Jamaica, where 

„„ 20 this fruit commonly grows, it is pickled 
be ma for the table. | | 
d ſeized LTING-cone, in aſſaying, is defined 
1 the by Cramer to be a ſmall veſſel made of 

copper or braſs, of a conic figure, and 
Weſtph # a nicely poliſhed ſurface within; the 
5 uſe of which is to receive melted metals, 
f Colos 


lefled, when two bodies melted toge· 
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ind ſerve for their precipitation, which is 


= 


ther, and yet not mixing perfectly with 
one another in the fuſion, ſeparate in the 
cooling into two ſtrata, on account of 
their different ſpecific gravity. See the 
article PRECIPITATION. | 
This precipitation might be made in the 
ſame veſſel in which the fuſion is per- 
formed; but then the melting-pot or cru 
cible muſt be broken every time to get it 
out, whereas the conic ſhape, and po- 
liſhed ſurface of this veſſel, makes it ea - 
fily got out without any violence. The 
ſhape of this veſſel is alſo of another uſe 
in the operation; for, by means of it, 
the heavy matter, ſubſiding to a point, 
is formed into a perfect and ſeparate re- 
gulus, even where the whole quantity, 
as is very frequently the caſe, has been 
but very ſmall, en the quantity of 
the melted matter is great, it is common 
to uſe, inſtead of this cone, a large braſs 
or iron- mortar, or any other conveniently 
ſhaped braſs or iron · veſſel. It is neceſ- 
ſary, when the cone is of braſs, to be 
cautious that it be not made too hot; for 
the brittleneſs of that metal, when hot, 
makes it eaſily break, on the ſtriking 
with any force on that occaſion, to make 
the melted maſs fall out. 
\ Theſe, and all other moulds for the re- 
. ceiving melted metals, muſt always be 
well heated before the mals is poured into 
them, left they ſhould have contracted a 
- moiſture from the air, or have been wet-. 
ted by accident; in which caſe the melted 
metal will be throw out of them with 
great violence and danger. They. onght 
alſo to he ſmeated over with tallow on 
their inſide, that the regulus may be the 
more eaſily taken out off them, and the 
ſurface of the mould not corroded by the 
melted maſs poured in. If a very large 
quantity of à metal is, however, to be 
received into them, and eſpecially, if any 
thing ſulphureous have place among it, 
this caution of tallowing the moulds does 
not prove ſufficient; . for the large quan- 
tity of the maſs makes it continue hot fo 
long, that this becomes but à ſlight de- 
fence to the ſurface of the mould. - In this 
caſe the aſſayer has recourſe to a lute, re- 
duced to a thin pap with water, which 
being applied in form of a very thin cruſt, 
all over the inſide of the cone, or mould, 
ſoon dries up indeed, but always pre- 
ſerves the ſides of the veſſel from the con · 
roſion of the mas. 
MEMBER, in architecture, denotes any 
part of à building; as, a frieze, cor- 
niche, or the like, This word = Tu 
8 ome- 
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ſometimes uſed: for the moulding. See 
the article MOULDING. E 
Me mBer,'in grammar, is applied to the 
parts of @ period or ſentence. See the 
articles PERIOD, SENTENCE, Gc. 


37 


Munz of parliament. See the article 


PARLIAMENT. | nel 
MEMBERS, in anatomy, the exterior parts 
ariſing from the trunk or body of an 
animal. | 
MEMBERED, or MeMBRED, in heral 
+ dry, is where the legs or feet of an eagle, 
- griffin, or other bird, are of a different 

colour from the reſt of the body. 
MEMBRANE; in anatomy, a pliable tex- 
+ ture of fibres, interwoven together in the 
ſame plane. f n ö 
The membranes differ in thickneſs, ac - 
cording to the ſmalneſs of their fibres, 
or the number of their planes. Fheſe 
particular planes are termed laminæ, and 
àrxe diſtinguiſhed into internal, external, 
and middle. The difference of mem- 
* branes, in general, depends on that of 
the fibres of which they are compoſed, 
Small portions of membranes, eſpecially 
When they are very thin, are called pel- 
licles; and (ome membranaceous laminæ 
are united together by the intervention of 
- a particular ſubſtance; compoſed of this 
- ſort of pellicles, and called the cell 
or ſpungy ſubſtance; 50 


The membranes of the body are various, 


and variouſly denominated; ſuch are the 


peritonæum, pericardium, pleura, Cc. 
Thoſe which ſerve as integuments, or 
covers of veſſels, are called tunics or 
coats; and thoſe which cover the brain, 


are called meninges. The muſcles too 


are each encloſed in a peculiar membrane. 
The uſe of the membranes is to cover 
and wrap bp the parts, and firengthen 
them; to" ſave them from external in- 
jories ; to preſerve the natural heat; to 
join one part to another; to ſuſtain ſmall 
- veſſels, and the nerves which run thro! 

their duplicatures ; to ſtop the returniog 

of the bumours in their veſſels, as the 

valves ſtop the returning of the blood in 


_ © the veins and heart; of the chyle in the 


thoracic· duct, and of the lympha in the 
: lymphatic veſſels. TT 
MEMBRANOSUS, in anatomy, a muſcle 
. otherwiſe called faſcia lata. See the ar- 
- ticle Fascia. | 
MEMBRED, or MEMBERED, in heraldry, 
See the article MEMBERED;* » 

_ MEMBRILLO, a'town of Spain, four- 
teen miles ſouth of Alcantara. 
"MEMECYLON, in botany, a genus of 

5 8 
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N EM 
the oftandriz-monogynia claſs of 
the flower of which conſiſts — 
andi its fruit is a berr. 
MEMEL, a port-town of Poland, ſeventy 
miles north of Koningſberg: / eaſt lon 
217 30“, north lat. 366. . 
MEMMINGEN, à city of Germany, 1 
miles ſouth of Ulm, 5 


MEMolRSs, in. matters of literature, 2 


ſpecies. of hiſtory, written by perſons who 
had ſome ſhare in the tranſaRiong the 
relate; anſwering to what the Roma 
called commentarii, commentaries, 
The journals of the proceedings of x 
literary ſociety, or a collection of mat. 
ters tranſacted therein, are likewiſe called 
' membirs. | 
MEMORY, cn a faculty of the 
human mind, whereby it retains o 
keeps the ideas it has once perceived, 
See the article IDEA. 
Memory, ſays Mr. Locke, is, as it were 
the ſtore-houſt of our ideas; for th 
narrow mind of man not being capable 
of having many ideas under view 
once, it was neceſſary to have a repo 
tory in which to lay up thoſe ideas which 
it may afterwards/have uſe of. But out 
ideas being nothing but actual per 
ceptions in the mind, which teaſe toh 
any thing when there is no perceptio 
of them; this laying up of our ideas ir 
the repchtory of the memory, ſigni 
no more but this; that the mind has 
power, in many caſes, to revive per 
- ceptions it has once had, with this ad 
ditional perception annexed to them 
that it has had them before. And iti 
by the aſſiſtance of this faculty, that» 
are ſaid to have all thoſe ideas in ou 
underſtandings which we can bring | 
ſight, and make the objefs of ou 
thoughts, without the help of thoſe (en 
ſible qualities hich firſt imprinted ther 
tags: be | 
Attention and repetition help much t 
the fixing ideas in our memories: 
thoſe which make the deepeſt and mo 
laſting impreſſions, are thoſe which a 
accompanied with pleaſure and pail 
Ideas but once taken in and never 7 
repeated, are ſoon loſt; as thoſe of co 
lours in ſuch as loſt their ſight when de 
young. Nan ; a 
The memory of ſome men is tenaciol 
even to à miracle: but yet there leen 
to be a conſtant decay ef all ou! ide 
even of thoſe which: «re ſtruck deepel 
and in minds the moſt retentive : ſol 
If they be not ſometimes oa 7 
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MEM 
iat wears out, and at at laſt there re- 
—ç nothing. to be ſeen, 


that produce them, fix themſelves beſt in 
the memory, and remain ſongeſt there : 
ſuch are the original qualities of bodies, 
viz, lolidity, extenſion, figure, motion, 
ge. and thoſe that almoſt conſtantly af- 


{8 us, as heat and cold. 


— la memory, the mind is oftentimes more 
they than barely paſſive 3 for it often ſets 
lang elf on work to ſearch ſome hidden 


xccord; and ſometimes tempeſtuous paſ- 
ſons tumble them out of their cells. This 
faculty other animals ſeem to have to a 
great degree, as well as men, as appears 
ty birds learning of tunes, and their 
endeavour to hit the notes right. For 
it ſeems impoſſible. that they ſhould en- 


plain they do) to notes whereof they have 
no idea, 

Wl of MEMORY, is a misfortune which 
may proceed from falls, contuſions, paſ- 
fons of the mind, &c. If the memory is 
much impaired, without any external 


t out cauſe, it is a fore-runner of an apoplexy, 
per and if it proceeds from malignant acute 
to b diſeaſes, or poiſons, it is incurable, 


When the cure is judged praQticable, 
eas i Heiter recommends. a moderate and 


pit trengthening diet, together with car- 
has minative, aromatic, cephalic, and ſto- 
per machic medicines. Spirit of lavender, 
is ad bungary-water, Huffman's balſam of life, 


and (al volatile oleoſum, are alſo proper, 
uſed either internally or externally ; like- 


cinnabar, or cinnabar of antimony ; but 
being hot medicines, they ſhould be uſed 
f ou with caution, Externally, oil of myrrh 
ſe ſen ſhould be applied to the temples, and 
| ther dene x. Cubebs are deemed ſpecific z hut 
Jourg people onght to uſe them with 
uch t cvtion, In old perſons, amber ſhould 
te mixed with the other medicines, 

d mo w MeMoRY, among orators, is nothing 
i but the aſſociating the different heads to 
TT *: Þandled, with the objects before the 
r aga ſheaker's eyes; ſo that by only looking 


of con wound him, he is put in mind of what he 
en de Iwo lay,” | 

| ical MEMORY, memoria technica; a 
naciot vethod of aſſiſting the memory, by form- 
e ſeel ug certain words, the letters of which 


ider ſhall lignify the date or æra to be re- 
ieepell Rembered. In order to this, the fol- 
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- conſonants, together with their corre- 
„ DA | ſponding numbers, muſt be exactly learn- 
Thoſe ideas that are often refreſhed by a 

frequent return of the objects or actions 


ileas; ſometimes they ſtart of their own 


deavour to conform their voices (as it is 


viſe oil of cinnamon with ſugar, native 


ſo th aß ſeries of vowels, diphchongs, and 


ed; ſo as to be able at pleaſute to form a 


technical word, that ſhall. ſtand for apy + 


number, or to reſolve ſuch a word al- 
ready formed. . 


ae uiaulole 
11213 51 6] 718 
141d] 7 BEST: 


BY ANU 
4 6.4L 8. 
2 kjn |=}. 


The fri five vowels, in order, n+turally 


repreſent I, 2, 3, 4» 53 the diphthong 
au = 6, as being compoſed of @and à, 


or 14 5 J; and for the like reaſon, 
oi 7, and ou = 9. The diphthong ei 
will eaſily be remembered for 8, as be- 
ing the initials of the word. In like 
manner, Where the initial conſonants 
could conveniently be retained, they are 
made uſe of to_ ſignify the number, as 
t for 3, F for 4, 5s for 6, and 2 for g. 
The reſt were aſſigned without any par- 
ticular reaſon, unleſs that poſſibly þ may 


be more eaſily remerbered for 7 or 


ſeptem, & for 8, or dv, d for 2, or 
duo; bfor r, as being the firſt conſonant, 
and J for 5, being the roman letter for 
zo, than any others that could have been 
put in their places. | 

It is farther to be obſerved, that z and y 


being made uſe of to repreſent the 
cypher, where many cyphers meet to- 


gether, as 1000, 1000000, c. inftead 
of a repetition of a x KY Ry, &c. let 
g ſtand for 100, th {or a thouſand, and 


m for à million. Thus ag will be 100, 
ig 300; og goo, Sc. ath 1000, am 


I000000, loum 59000009. c. 
Fractions may be ſet down in the follow- 
ing manner; let er ſignify the line ſepa- 


rating the numerator and denominator, 


the firſt coming before, the other after it; 


as iro $, urp , pourag TD. Sc. When 


the numetator is x or unit, it need not 
be expreſſed, but begin the fraction with 
r; as re 4, ri 3, rot, Sc. So in deci - 


mals, rag 188, rath +... 


This is the principal part of the method, 
which conſiſts in expreſſing numbers by 
artificial words. The application to 
hiſtory and chronology is alſo performed 


by artificial words, The art herein con - 


fiſts in making ſuch a change in the end- 
ing of the name of a place, perſon, 


. planet, coin, &c, without altering the 


beginning cf it, as ſhall readily ſuggeſt 
the thirg ſought, at the ſame time that 
the beginning of the word, being pre- 
ſerved, ſhall be a leading or prompting 

| lyllable 
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MEN 
ſyllable to the ending of it ſo changed. 
Thus, in order to remember the years in 
which Cyrus, Alexander, and Julius 
Czſar, founded their reſpective mo- 
narchies, the following words may be 
formed; for Cyrus, Cyruty; for Ale- 
xander, Alexita; for Julius Ceſar, 
Julio. Uts fignifies, according to the 
powers afigned to the letters before- 
mentioned, 536; ita is 331, and os is 
46. Hence it will be eaſy to remember, 
that the empire of Cyrus was founded 
336 years before Chriſt, that of Ale- 
Xander, 331, and that of Julius Czſar 46. 
This account is taken from a treatiſe, 
entitled, a New method of Artificial 
Memory ; where the reader will find 
ſeveral examples in chronology, geo- 
graphy, &c. of ſuch artificial words 
Lifpoſed in verſes, which muſt be allowed 
to contribute much to the aſſiſtance of 
| the memory, fince being once learned, 
they are ſeldom or never forgot. How- 
ever, the author adviſes his reader to 
form the worde and verſes himſelf, in the 
manner deſcribed above, as he will pro- 
bably remember theſe better than thoſe 
formed by another. 5 

Be this as it will, we ſhall here give bis 
table of the kings of England fince the 
conqueſt; where one thouſand being 
added to the italics in each word, ex- 
preffes the year when they began their 


— * Thus, 

Wil- corſau, Ruf foi, Henrag 

Stephbi/ & Henſechf, Richbein, Jann, 
Hethdas & Edadoid. 

Edfetyp, Edtertep, Riſetois, Hefotoun, 
Hefiſadque. 

Henſifed, Edquarfauz, Ef Rokt, Henſep- 

7 feil, Henoclyn.' | 

Edfex/o;, Marylut, Elsluk, Jamſyd, 
Ca roprimſel. ; 


Carſecſok, Jamſeif,, Wilſeik, An | 
deb 4. j 8 


MEMPHIS, once the capital of Egypt, 
ſtood on the weſt fide of the Nile, almoſt 
oppoſite to Grand Cairo. 
MENAN, a great river of the further In- 
dia, which riſing north of Siam, runs 
through that kingdom, and falls into a 
bay of the Indian ocean below Bancock. 
MENCHOU, a town of France, in the 
province of Champaign, fixteen miles 
- north-eaſt of Chalons. | 
MENDELSHAM, a market-town of Suf- 
fo'k, fixteen miles eaſt of Bury, 
MENDICANTS, or begging fryars, ſe- 
veral orders of religious in popiſh coun- 
tries, who having no {ettied revenues, are 
ſupported by the chaiitable contributions 
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| — began in the thirteenth century; 
4 


MENGRELIA, a province of afiatic Tyr. 


MENIALS, in law books, domeſtic « 


MENIN, a little fortified town in Flanden, 
MENINGES, or MENYNGES, in anato» 


MENIPPEAN, in poetry, a kind of f. 


MENISCUS, in optics, a lens convex of 


to the ſemidiameter of the concavity ; f 


MENISPERMUM, v1RGIN1AN u, i! 
| compoſed of three oval berries, each con 


MENNONITES, a ſect of baptiſts in Hol 


uſed in ſpeaking of the Father, Son, an 
Holy Ghoſt; that the firſt man was lt 


* 


E N 
they receive from others. This Cort of 


J 


en the Waldenſes making a profeſßon 
of renouncing their eſtates, and leadi 


a life of poverty, gave riſe to this inflity 


tion. Two of that ſect, Bernard and 
Durand, fet up a congregation called ie 
poor catholics: thoſe who afterwards 


followed their example are, the domini. 


cans, franciſcans, auguſtins and carge. 
lites. f a 


MENDIP, a name given to ſeveral hill 


near the city of Wells, in Somerſetſhice, 
in which are lead mines. 


ky, fituated on the north-eaſt part of th 
Euxine ſea, between Georgia and Cir. 
cafſia, where the Turks purchaſe boys 
and young women for their ſeraglios, 


houſhold- ſervants, who live under their 
lord or maſter's roof, 


eight miles north of Liſle. 


my, a name given to the dura and piz 
mater of the brain. See the aniche 
Dura MaTER, Sc. 


tyr, conſiſting of proſe and verſe inter 
mixed, 


one ſide, and concave on the other, 
the article LENS. 

For finding the focus of a meniſcus, the 
rule is: as the difference of the ſemi 
diameters of the concavity and conveuity 


is the diameter of ths convexity to tit 
focal diſtance. 


botany, a genus of the hexandria-trig) 
nia claſs of plants, the corolla wette 
conſiſts of fix ovato - oblong, obtuſe, hol 
low, ereRo-patent petals ; the fruit i 


taining a fingle cell, and in it a lay 
ſingle, lunated, compreſſed feed. 

It is tobe obſerved, that the parts of fruc 
tification vary extremely in this genus. 


land, ſo called from Mennon Simon's 
Friezeland, who lived in the fixteent 
century, This ſe& believe, that the Ne 
Teſtament is the only rule of faith; the 
the terms Perſon and Trinity are not ie 


created perfect; that it is unlauful 
ſwear or to wage war upon any es 
that infants are not the proper ſubſe * 
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ite in pleading for toleration in reli 
, ht debir none from their afſem- 
blies who jead pious lives, ond own the 
ſeriptures for the word of God. The 


ja the afſembly has the liberty to ſpeak, 
to expound the ſcriptures, to pray and 
fog, They aſſemble twice every year, 
from all parts of Holland, at Rynſbourg, 
a village about two leagues from Ley- 
den, at which time they receive the com- 
munion, fitting at a table, where the firſt 
diſlributes to the reſt; and all ſects are 
pleaſe to come. 

MENOLOGY, the greek calendar, in 
which the lives of the ſaints in ſhort, or 
barely their names, ate cited; 'anſwering 


church. See MARTYROLOGY. ' 


clades in it all patrimony, and neceſſaries 
ior Velo ge reer 
MENSALS, menſalia, in church-hiftory, 


ria, in medicine, the monthly evacua- 
tions from the uterus of women not with 
child and not giving fuck,” * © 

Among tbe natural actions which prepare 
proper juices and matter for carrying on 
the vital motions, may be reckoned this 


means thereof the ſupei fluous and redun- 
dant blood is evacuated, that what re- 
mains in the veins may circulate with 
greater freedom, and be the more effectu- 
ally depurated. This evacuation is oc- 


caſioned by the redundance of that fluid in 


women and the peculiar ſtructure of the 
uterus ; and as it is of great importance 


flux to the influence of the moon, or to 


life, and conſtitutions. About the firſt 
eruption of the menſes the quantity diſ- 
charged is generally but ſmall. Lean wo 


men, and thoſe who abound in blood, 
evacuate more than ſuch as are fat and of 
a cold conſtitution; and thoſe who are 


Vor, III. 


*. * 
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im; and, that miniſters of the goſ- 


mennonites meet privately, and every one 


admitted, even the roman catholics if theß 


nearly to the” martyrology of the latin 
NSA, in Jaw-books; a term that in- 


ſuch livings as were formerly united to 
the tables of religious houſes, and hence 
called menſal benefices, See BENEF I. 
MENSES, FLours, CouRsEs, catame- 


menſtrual parpation Oo women, fince by 


to health, ſo it is the means by which the 
ſctus is nouriſhed, ' The antient phyſi- 
cans, and the generality of the modern 
ones, aſcribe the periodical return of this 


the lunar phaſes, ' The quantity of blood 
thus evacuated cannot be exactly and 

accurately aſcertained, for it vaties in 
women of different ages, methods of 


MEN 


' . Af * 2 i 
addicted to luxury and idleneſs, a larger 
quantity than thoſe who live upon low 
and ſlender diet, or ule much exerciſe. 
The menſtrual, blood is ſaid to be eva- 
cuated both from the minute veſſels of 
the uterus and vagina; it is, however, a 
great + controverly among anatomiſts, 
whether this blood is diſcharged from the 
veins of the uterus alone, or. thoſe of the 


vagina, excluſive. of the uterus. The 


meuſcs generally make their firſt eruption 
in girls about fourteen. years of age, and 
ceaſe between forty and fifty. When this 
- evacuation begins, the body i frequently 
freed from numberleſs diſorders ariſing 


from the redundance of ſerum before 


generated; and when it ceaſes, a large 


number of diſorders are generally pro- 


e r nets oe RS 
mmoderate flux of the Menszs. Every 


large flux of blood from the uterus is not 


to be efteemed noxidus, but ſuch only as 


is attended with loſs of ſtrength, which 


brings on other ſymptoms, ſuch as want 
of appetite, crudities from indigeſtion, 


a ſenſation of weight hear the region o 
the ſtomach, an ill colour in the face, 
a languid pulſe, often with a gentle heat, 


an oedematous ſmelling of the feet, and 


a difturbed ſlerp without refreſhment. 
Sometimes the menſes flow in too great 
plenty and with impetuoſity at the uſual 


period; ſometimes twice or oftener in a 


monthz ſometimes again they continue 
ſeveral days longer than ordinary, This 
flux ſometimes conſiſts of thin florid 
blood, which happens chiefly in abortions 
and from a retention of pieces of the ſe- 
cundines, which keep the mouths of the 
veſſels open; ſometimes there are coagu- 
lated and clotted maſſes, like fleſh which 


come away with the blood, of the ſizeof an 
egg, which is occaſioned b 
of the menſes for two or three months. 


a ſtoppage 
At other times the blood is 1 
coagulated and black, generally on the 
firſt days of childbed, in ſlender atid ple- 


thoric ſubjeds. When the patient is ca- 


chectic, and the flux continues long, it is 


then watry and mucid; in ſcorbutie per- 


ſons it is watry and fetid, with acrimony 


and pain, in the Founger ſort, before 


child- bearing; if the evacuation be im- 
moderate, it is commonly followed by a 


'- flnor albus. W | 
The cauſe may be referred to a copious 


and impetu us afflux of the blood to the 
uterus, and an unequal and impeded re- 
flux by the veins, which diſtending and 


relaxing the uterine veſſels, make the ori- 
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fices too wide, or rend and corrode tbem, or a depraved appetite. If it is habitng 
by which the blood flows too freely : and obſtinate, a ſchirrus or dropfy of c 
this may happen from a plethora, or when womb are to be feared, or a rupture 9 
there has been a long ſuppreſſion, or an - ſome blood - veſſel, eſpecially of the lun 
abortion, or a difficult labour. It gene- It is not ſo dangerous when the utery;; 
rally happens to women about the fiftieth not inſarded, or when there is no ah 
year, when the menſes are going to leave ſymptom of the menſes. If this diſt 
them, and not always without danger. is attended with the fluor albus, it a; 
If the body is cacochymic, or ſcorbu- become habitual, and from yellow he 
tic, or full of bad humours, or afflicted come green and acrid, corroding they 
with the venereal diſeaſe, the caſe is dan- rus, and laying the foundation of ad 
gerous and troubleſome. It is produced fy therein, 
dy a ſedentary life, by too frequent an uſe Things which retard the menſes ae; 
of ſalt, acrid and ſeaſoned meats, by ſpi- moderate cold, ſorrow, a ſudden frigk 
rituous liquors, by violent agitations and too great. evacuations, ineraſſating te 
paſſions of the mind, from loſſes, love, a crudity of the humours, acid, 
anger, &c, aſtringent medicines. 
The cure, according to Aſtrue; ſhould This diſorder, according to Sydenkz 
reſpe& the reſtraining a preſent flux. It is to be cured in the ſame manner 280 
ſhould begin with reſt. if convenient, in hyſteric affection, but if the remedies f 
bed; the patient lying on ber back and that fail, the patient muſt take en 
kept as ſilent as poſſible : ſhe ſhould be morning five ſpoonfuls of hyſteric jo 
bled in the arm in proportion as her con- with twelve drops of ſpirit of hartſhor 
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ſtitution, ſtrength and the urgency of the and every night one ſcruple of pondg cork 
ſymptoms will admit. Let her fre ſten- myrrh camphorated, made into a boly Warr o 

erly on veal and chicken-broth, fiſh- pills with the ſyrup of orange. peels, / aothe: 
ſoops, and drink a ptiſan of nettle-tops, len recommends cantharides and ca ve 
yarrow and plantane, with orange peel, phor: the doſe is from two grains to lied” 
or of the greater comfrey; if the patient Hoffman direts chalybeats, or ji T3 
is hot and bilous, with linſeed, If theſe made of aloes, myrrh, ſaffron, ant * a 
fail, let her take twenty - five or thirty caſtor, and round birthwort. Pitez 5 m 
grains of roch · alum in ſubſtance, with a thinks mercury more efficaciousthan ft Ve bh 
draught of an aſtringent decoction. In If the fluids are inclinable to (lagu ls mere 
more deſperate caſes the uterus may be their fluidity may be preſerved by fon Lee in 
ſyringed with a ſyringe made for that tations and ſrictions of the feet, by op bai. m 

urpoſe, with a decodion of plantane, ing a vein in the foot, and bleeding hos of 
red roſes, and yarrow, with vinegar or where, by giving uterine purges, dye melted 
powder of roch alum. If the menſes ap- menagogues, by plaſters, fomentati year un 


pear in breeding women, the true and liniments, vapours and heat, by ſtreng 

only remedy is opium, which muſt be  ening the. veſſels debilitated withaj 

given freely till the intention is obtained. _ thera, by chalybeats and aftringen(s. 

Supprefſion of the MeEnSEs. Boerhaave the articles FOMENTATION, FRIcTI 

= obſerves, that in a ſuppreſſion of the EMMENAGOGUES, LINIMENT, &. 
. menſes there is a plethora, with a liſt- MENSTRUUM, in chemiſtry, anyt 
ö leſſneſs to motion, a heavineſs, a pale- which in a fluid or ſubtiliſed ſtate i 
neſs, z pain of the loins and of the groin; pahle of interpoſing its ſmall parts 
all the functions, whether natural, vital,  twixt the ſmall parts of other bovies 
or animal, are depraved ; ſometimes the as to divide them ſubtily, and form: 
menſes will force a way through the eyes, uniform compound of the two, Ht 
exrs, noftrils, gums, the ſalival dufts, chemiſts have divided menſtruums 
the ceſophagus, from the alvus, bladder, ſolid and fluid, Dry or ſolid ment 
breaſts, ſkin, wounds or ulcers. Hence may again: be divided into five cial 
often ariſes a depravation of all the vi- which, according to Boerhaave, ares“ 
ſcera, as alſo diſeaſes without number, low. 2. The ſix metals, gold, lead, hi 
partly from a putrefaQion already begun, copper, iron and tin, which 2 upon 
and partly from the hurt which the veſſels another after being fuſed in the fire, 
have received, | may be intimately mixed, ſo as to 
From this diſorder, Aſtrue obſerves, pro- an apparently homogeneous mass, 

. ceed want of appetite, the pica malacia, particle of which holds the ſame pit 
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Dita jon of a different metal as the whole. 


of thy for if ten ounces of ſilver be thus mixed 
ure ich an ounce of gold, and a grain of 
lung this maſs be given to an aſſay- maſter, he 


vill diſcover that it contains one eleventh 
part gold and ten parts ſilver, 2, The 


erus 1 
) oth 


dite ſemi- metals, as antimony, biſmuth, cin- 
it ma vahar, marcaſites and zink, which, when 
In be melted, mix with one, another or with 
hey metals ; but when thus mixed they are 


a dro jo longer malleable, ' but may eaſily be 
reduced to powder. 3. The dry ſalts, as 
aum, borax, nitre, fal-ammoniac, ſea- 
lt, vitriol, fixed alkali, and mercury- 
Climate, which may be ſubtily divided 
by fre, and intimately mix with one 
mother, with metals, femi<metals, and 
other things. 4. Hard foſſil ſulphureous 
bodies, as fulphur vivum, common bi im- 
fone, arſenic, orpiment and cobalt.” 5. 
The foffil bodies, called by refiners ce- 
ments, which conſiſt of ſalts, ſulphur and 
brick reduced to dry powders and firowed 
betwixt plates of metals, in order to raiſe 
their coloor, or ſ{cparate* one metal from 
another, 6 | 

dome menſtroums being left to them- 
ſelves, after ſolution concrete into an hard 
maſs, which, though compounded, ap- 
pears of an uniform ſimple nature. In 
this manner, if melted lead be mixed 
vith tin, they unite, as water with water, 
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lagna vr mercury with mercury, The caſe is the 
fon nme in all the metals, and in ſome of the 
y Off Emi: metals. Thus if a ſcruple of regu- 
Ws bs of antimony he added to a pound of 
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melted tin, the maſs when cold will ap- 
par uniform, but become entirely brittle: 
v fred alkali unites with ſand in the fire; 


pound together, turn to a black and dry 
powder, which being fublimed produces 


„Ee. n apparent imple body called cinnabar. - 
ny 0 Many become an hard, and ſometimes a 
ite 1 iy body. Thus almoſt all the men- 
pores ſrovms of metals unite with their re- 


odies 
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bus Hrong diſtilled vinegar, chen it has 
bllc]ved ſhells, chalk, and ſtony ſub- 
ſances, ' ſeparates from its water, and 


very bard maſs, Ser SOLUTION: 
umerous me nſtruums have aliquid form 


upon nter, ſaline, acid, alcaline and com- 
fre, pounded ſpirits, alcaline oils per deliqui- 
* W, Sc. ſome merſtruums become li- 


Wd after the ſolution, and continue ſo 


ae Fe ea tle solvent. Thus in the diſſolution 


ad ſulphur and mercury, by being 
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of ſive of the metals with ſimple mereury 
a ſoft paſte is produced, which may indefi- 
nitely be diluted by the addition of more 
— 6 but there is ſcarcely any known 
method of reſtoring this amalgama to its, 
ſolidity. Allthe liquid menſtruums, after * 
having diſſolved metals in a large propor- 
tion, cannot eaſily be dried; whence many 
have imagined theſe ſolutions to be re 

metallic oils, and in vain fought ſecrets 


in them. 


It is now eaſy to obſerye that many men- 
ſtruums uoite bodies as well as ſeparate 


them; for frequently after the diſſolution 


the particles of the menſtruum preſently 


joia with thoſe of the ſolvent, and pro- 


duce a new compound, often very differ- 
ent from the nature of the ſimple reſolved 
body. The parts however of the ſolvent, 


after its concretion, no longer touch one 


another, but are ſeparated by the inter- 
pefition of the particles of the matter 


diſſolved. And the particles which be- 
fore conſtituted the ſoivend are ſeparated 
by the interpoſition of the particles of 


the ſoivent. Hence it is plain that tbe 
parts of the menſtruums apply themſelves 


to the parts of the ſcIvend; and a certain 
- cauſe is here; required to make the parti- 
cles of the ſolvent fly from one another 
and approach the particles of the ſolvend, 


rather than remain in their former ſitua- 


8 tion. The like cauſe ſeems to be required 


to make the particles of the ſolvend, now 


- ſeparated, remain united with the parts 


of the menſtruum, rather than ſuffer the 
diffolving and diſſolved. particles, to unite 
by their natural affinity into homogeneous 
bodies. This cauſe mult be ſought in the 


ſolvend as well as in the ſolvent, for the 


action is reciprocal, "Thus while aqua 


_ regia diſſolves. thrice its weight of gold 


into a yellow liquor. the particles of gold 
are united with the aqua regia, and re- 


main ſuſpended in i, though gold be 


ſeddve metals into ſolid vitriols: and 


- : 


kg:ther with the body it diſſolves, forms 


* 


before they a& as ſolvents; as vinegar, 


eighteen times heavier than aqua regia. 


| Wheoce there mult, be à mutual corre- 
ſponding power between the particles of 
the gold and aqua regia, whereby they 


act upon, embrace and detain each other, 
otherwile the particles of gold would f ll 
to the bottom, the ſaline particles reſt up- 
on them, and the water float over hotb. 
If we were to deduce the cauſe from 
hmilitudde of ſubſtance, the action of 
diſſolotion ſeems to be, performed by a2 
certain power of the paris of the men- 

ſtruum to attract the diſſolved parts ra- 


ther than to repel them; ad is not a me- 
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chanical action, or unfriendly commo- and even metals themſelves. See the x, 
tion, but rather an appetite. of union. ticle Acid m:xfiruums, _ 
Thus, in a violent "ſolution, the agita= Hence a general rule of practice might hy 
tion, heat, hiſſing and tumult ceaſe when drawn for making water an almoſt uni. 
all the parts of the ſolvend have united verſal menſtruum; thus, by the addition 
with thoſe of the ſolvent, as appears in of a fixed alkaline ſalt, it difſolye of 
throwing a piece of iron into weak aqua into a ſoap ; by the addition of aleohg! 
fortis. | it extracts the refinous tinfAures of nage 
The whole ſolvent never acts at once on tables; and in this manner it might by 
the whole ſolvend, only thole particles of proper to run through the different (uh. 
the ſolvend 'which touch ſome others of jeQs of the vegetable, animal and minen 
the ſolvent act firſt; and theſe being, ſe- 1 and form tables of the ſolu. 
parated, freſh particles of the menſtruum tive powers of water, ſeparate, and in cap. 
apply themſelves to others of the ſolvend: junction. 2. That ſuch tables may be 
therefore part of the menſtruum acts upon readily formed of the diſſolving power o 
that part of the body which it ſtrikes off all known menſtruums, to ſhew, by ir. 
and ſeparates, but the conflict made in ſpection, in what time, in what proper. 
this ſeparation excites a greater motion in tion, and with what degree of heat 
the menſtruum, by which means other ſolvents perform their actions; whid 
parts of the menſtruums are agitated and being once reduced to a certainty, woul 
"applied to other parts of the ſolvend. greatly facilitate and improve the prafti 
ire excites, © promotes, and increaſes of chemiſtry. 3. That the power e 
the action of menſtruums; for in extreme - alcohol, as a menſtruum, is chiefly 
cold, ſolutions are either not made or mited to reſins and oils, but by certai 
made but ſlowly, but they are ſoon per- additions may be extended, as was fa 
formed by the aſſiſtance of heat: ſome of water, ſp as to become an almoſt uni 
menſtruums require a ſtrong heat, as verſal ſolvent, , Thus, by the addition 
mercury, before it will diſſolve. metals: water, it becomes brandy, or ſpirit whid 
' ſome a ſmaller; thus fal-armoniac, fea extracts many tinctures that pure wat 
ſalt, and ſalt of tartar eaſily diſſolve in and pure alcohol will not ſeparately t 
water: ſome menſtruums act with a mo- tract, Whence we have a good inſin 
derate heat, but Joſe their diſſolving tion for attempting a new. (et of me 
power, or even acquire a power of coa= ſtruums by mixture, or the compoſition 
; gulating, by a ſtronger ; thus warm wa- two or. three ſimple ſolvents; and ift 
ter diſſolves the white of eggs, which requiſite.care and {kill were employed 
| boiling water coagulates. This effect of this matter, many uſeful 1 mig 
fre ſeems to he produced, 1. by impel- be juſtly expected from it. Indeed 
ling, moving and agitating the menſtruum mixing of two menſtruums may (a 
in the manner of a mere mechanical times deſtroy /the virtue of both: fl 
motion. 2. By its general power of ex- ſpirit of nitre and fimlpe water will e 
32 the ſubſtance of all bodies. 3. of them ſeparately. diſſolve the cal 
y ſeparating the parts ſo as to ſet them humanus, but not touch it when they 
farther aſunder. In moſt caſes the heat mixed: but this inſtance is only parti 
zs increaſed during the ſolution, and even lar, and chere are a large number pro 
he action of thoſe menſtruums is avg- cible on the contrary fide, which my 
mented by heat, which generate a great tionally recommend a further proſecut 
degree of cold in the ſolution; thus ſal of this enquiry. , 4, That metals art 
ammoniac diſſolves ſoonelt in warm . luble in oils and acid ſpirits, ſo 3s 0 
Later. KI de eaſily diſcovered therein: whenc 
The above being part of the doctrine of rule may be drawn for a prudent (vi 
-  Boerhaave concerning menſtruume, we ſion of the judgment, and 2 11 
ſhall ſubjoin the following axioms and - diſtruſt of the ſenſes, in chemical of 
 Eanons in relation to the ſame ſubjet tions; and again, a caution del 
from Dr. Shaw's chemical lectures. againſt being impoſed on by vain prete 
That author having derived theſeaxioms of alchymiſts. 5. That the posen! 
from experiments, thence deduces the menſtruum is not to be judged of b 
canons in the manner following. 1,  innocency with regard to the 40 
That water is a menſtruum which of it- body: the acid ſpirit of bread is 1 
ſelf diſſolves little more than ſalts, but cent and wholeſome, yet capable 0 
being alſiſted by acids, diſſolves: earths, ſolving coral and gems, Pure oil 
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zn egg boiled hard, and ſuffered to run 
mum, diſſolves the tough body of 
+: 6. That the action of menſtru- 
ums depends upon a certain ſecret and 
reciprocal relation betwixt the ſolvent and 
ſolrend, ſcarce cognizable by the direct 
ſenſes, nor hitherto-well made out by in- 
tances and induftion. 7. That men- 
ſruums have not their full action unleſs 
reduced to a fluid or ſubtile ſtate, Water 
in the firm and ſolid form of ice, does not 
10 on ſalts, but they ſoon begin to diſ- 
ſolye each other upon contact. Metals 
46 not act upon metals in the way of ſo · 
ation till they are fuſed; nor does ſulphur 
diſſolve quickſilver till they are both re- 
duced either to a fluid or very ſubtile ſtate 
by triture or melting; whence to promote 
the actions of menſtruums, we are di- 
refied to reduce both the ſolvent and ſol- 
yend to minute parts, or the neareſt poſſi- 
dle to a fluid ſtate, whether by heat, tri- 
ture, fuſion, or otherwiſe, 8. That 
quickſilyer is a true ſolvent of metals, ſo 
23 to drink them in as water drinks in 
falts; by which means one metal may be 


portion by ſimple triture; and by this 
means, e. and many opera- 
tions in the ſublimer metallurgy are per- 
formed, ''g, That acid ſpirits are not 
equally proper menſtruums to all the me- 


ſolves the reſt, - will not diffolve gold. 
10. That all bodies in nature may be- 
come menſtruums to one another, each cf 
them being, by ſome means or other, ca- 
pable of having their parts vniformly 
mterpoſed betwixt the ſmall parts of any 
of the reft ; thus even metals may, by 
art, be made to diſſolve in water, as we 
evidently ſee from numerous ſolutions of 
metals in acid ſpirits; theſe ſpirits be- 
ing no more than. water charged with 
the fine or more volatile parts cf ſalts. 
11, That the cauſe commonly aſſigned 
of ſolution, viz. the admiſſion of the 
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«> another, whoſe figure fits them for 
their reception, is not juſt or adequate, 
bat hypothetical and ill preſumed; fince 
re find that ſome bodies will uniformly 
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"yer does of Epſom - ſalt, alcohol of eſ- 
ſential oils, mercury of metals, one 
metal of another, &@c. whereas the ſum 
of the pores or vacuities of every body, 


kf, and conſequently thoſe pores can» 
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readily united with another in any pro- 


tals; thus ſpirit of nitre, though it diſ- 


fue particles of one hody into the pores 


Giſolve their own quantity of others, as 


mult be neceſſarily leſs than the body it- 


not receive a quantity of matter equal to 
the body wherein they reſide. 12. That 
the diſſolving power of water may be 
immenſely increaſed by means of the 
digeſtor, from which inſtrument there 
are ſolid grounds of hope that it may, 
under a proper regulation, greatly con- 
tribute to the improvement of chemittry, 
natural philosophy, and arts. See the 
article DIGESTOR, =E WT 
13. Upon the whole, it ſhould ſeem that 
many deſireable improvements are deriv- 
able to arts from an improvement in 
the buſineſs of menſtruums. The diſeo- 
very of that common menſtruum aqua 
fortis, introduced the art of aſſaying, and 
the ſcarlet- dye. That of alcohol intro- 
duced the arts of varniſhing and japan- 
ing. Numero«s pigments for painters, 
colours for dyers, tan-liquors for tan- 
ners, the ſtaining of bone, horn, ivery, 1 
marble, various Bade of ink, tinctures, 
and ſolutions in medicine, chemiſtry, 
and other arts, have all reſulted from the 
diſcovery of menſtruums ; yet this ſub- 
jet ſeems almoſt as new and rich as 
ever, ſo that numerous other diſcoveries 
of the ſame kind could not exhauſt it. 
Univerſal MENSTRUUM., See the article 
ALKAHKEST, | 
MENSURATION, in general, denotes 
the act or art of meaſuring lines, ſuper- 
ficies, or ſolids, See DIST ANCE, GAUG= 
ING, HEIGHT, SURVEYING, Oc. 
MENTHA, MINT, in botany, See the 
article MINT. | ONO CINE] 
MENTZ, the capital of one of the elec- 
torates of the ſame name in Germany, 
ſituated at the confluence of the rivers 
Rhine and Maine: eaſt long, 89, and 
north lat. 50. e 
MENTZELIA, in botany, a genus of the 
polyandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of five patent, 
| pets : the fruit is an oblong, unilocu- 
ar capſule, containing a number of ſmall 
roundiſh'ſeeds, OS | 
MENY ANTHES, BUCKBEAN, in botany, 
a genus of the pentandria-monogyniaclaſs 
of plants, with a monopetalous funnel- 
like flower, divided into five deep ſeg- 
ments at the limb: the fruit is an oval 
capſule with one cell, containing a great 
many ſmall feeds. _ | 
Buckbean, called by authors trifolium 
paluſtre and paludoſum, and by Tour- 
nefort nymphoides, is greatly recom- 
mended as a diuretic, in dropſical caſes ; 
as alſo in the cure of intermittent fevers, 
and diſorders of the breaſt ariſing from 
5 NED : tough 


MER 
tovgh matter in the lungs : the general 
way cf takiog it is in a ſtrong infuſion, 
though many prefer the juice freſh ex- 
preſſed from the leaves, ; 

MEOTIS, or PaLus MEOT1s, a ſea 


Turky, which divides Europe from Afi, 


extending from C im Tartary to the 
mouth of the river Don, or Tanais.. 
MEPPEN, a city of Germany, in the cir- 


cle cf Weſtphalia, and biſhopric of Mun- 


ſter : eaſt long. 79, north lat. 52“ 55% 

MEQUENENCA, a city of Spain, in the 
province of Arragon, fitty miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Saragoſſa. | 

MEQUINEZ, a city of Fez, in the empire 
of Morocco: weſt long: 69, north lat. 34%. 

MERAN, or Mon Ax, a city in the circle 

of Auſtria and county of Tyrol: eaſt 
long. 119 x5', north la:. 46? 40%. 

MERCATOR's SAILING, that performed 
by Mercator's chart, See the articles 
CHART and NaviGaTION, 05 

Mzzcaron's projection of maps, See the 
article Map. 

MERCHANT), a perſon who buys and 
ſells commodities in groſs, or deals in 
exchanges ; or that traffics in the way of 
commerce, either by importation or ex- 

. portation. Formerly every one who was 
a buyer or ſeller in the retail way, was 
called a merchant, as they are ſtill both 


in France and Holland; but here ſhop- + 


Keepers, or thoſe who attend fairs: or 
markets, have loſt that appellation, 
Previous to a perſon's engaging in a ge- 
neral trade, and becoming an univerſal 

.- dealer, he ovcht to treaſure up ſuch a 
fund of uſt ful knowledge, as will enable 
him to carry it on with eaſe to himſelf, 
and without riſking ſuch loſſes as great 
zll-concerted undeitakings would natu- 
rally expoſe him io. A merchant ſhould 
therefore be acquainted with the follow- 
ing parts<f commercial learning: 1. He 
ſhould write properly and correctly. 2. 


Underſtand all the rules of arithmetic 


that have any relation to commerce. 3. 
Know how to keep books of double and 
ſingle entry, as journals, a ledger, Sc. 
4. Be expert 1a the forms of in voices, 
accounts of ſales, policies of inſurance, 
charter- parties, bills of lading, and bills 
of excharge, 5. Know the agreement 
between the money, weights and mea- 
ſures of all parts. 6. If he deals in ſilk, 
woollen, linen, or hair manufaQures, 
he cught to know the places where the 
diff: rent forts of merchandizes are ma- 
nufadtured, in what manner they are 
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ties, and the propereſt method for bring 
ing them to a good market, eitler f) 
land or fea, 


_ kingdoms or flates where they are made. 
11. To be acquainted with the price © 
exchange, according to the cowſe of dil 


| ſervation. 14. To underſtand the pri 


tion. 


to have according to the ſeveral ſtatutes 


MER: 

made, -what are the materials of which 
they are compoled, and from whence the 
come, the preparations of tIteſe material; 
before working up, and the places to 
which they are ſent after their fabrics. 
7. He ought to know the lengths 
and breadths which ſilk, woollen, or hair. 
ſtuffs, linen, cottons, fuſtians, Cc. ought 


ty — & wouny @, tw an as wo. 


and regulations of the places where they 
are manufactured, with their different 
prices, according to the times and ſez. 
ſons; and if he can add to his know. 
ledge the different dyes and ingredients 
which form the various colours, it will 
not be uſeleſs. 8. If he confines his 
trade to that of oils, wines, Cc. he ought 
to inform himſeif particularly of the 
appearances of the ſucceeding crops, in 
order to regulate his diſpoſing of what 
he has en hand; and to learn as exact 
as he can, what they have produced when 
got in, for his direction in making the 
neceſſary purchales and engagements, 
9. He ought to be acquainted with tle 
ſorts of merchandize fcund more in one 
country than another, thoſe which are 
ſcaice,. their different ſpecies and qual. 


10. To know which ze 
the merchandizes permitted or prohibited, 
as well on entering as going out of the 


ferent. places, and what is the cauſe of it 
riſe and fell. 12. To know the cuſtoms 
due on importation or exportation 0 
merchandizes, according to the ulige 
the tarifs, and regulations of the place 
to which he trades. 13. To know tht 
beſt manner of folding up, embaling, 0 
tunning the merchandizes for their pre 


and condition of freighting and-inſviing 
ſhips and merchandize. 15. To be de 
quainted with the goodneſs and valve © 
all neceſſaries for the confliuftion 20 
rt pairs of ſhipping, the different mann: 
ot their building, what the wood, th 
maſts, cordage, cannons, fails, and 
requiſites may coſt, 16. To knov t 
wages commonly given to the captain 
officers, and failors, and the manpel! 
engaging with them, 17. He ovgit! 
underſtand the foreign languages, ct 
leaſt as many of them as be can alten! 


theſe may be reduced to four, 1. 
| Spe 


* 


8 im, which is uſed not only in Spain 

19 70 coaſt of Africa, from the Ca- 
naries to the Cape of Good Hope: the 
Italian, which is underſtood on all the 


k 


Y 
ils 


uy coaſts of the Mediterranean, and in many 
by tts of the Levant : the German, which 


wy is underſtood in almoſt all the northern 
ht 


tex hecome almoſt univerſally current, 18. 


hey He ought to be acquainted with the con- 
ent ſular juriſdid ion, with the laws, cuſ- 
ſea- toms, and uſages of the different coun- 
WW. tries he does or may trade to; and in ge- 


neral all the ordinances and regulations, 
both at home and abroad, that have any 
relation to commerce. 19. Though it is 
. not neceſſary for a merchant to be very 
learned, it is proper that he ſhoald know 
ſomething of hiſtory, particularly that of 
bis own country, geography, hydrogra- 
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that he is acquainted with the diſcove - 
ries of the countries in which trade is 
eſtabliſhed, in what manner it is ſettled, 
of the companies formed to ſupport thoſe 
eſtabliſhments, and of the colcnies they 
hare ſent out. 

All theſe branches of knowledge are © 

great ſervice to a merchant who carries 


Inge | art ie 
er ty on an extenſive commerce; but if his 
þ ate trade and his views are more limited, his 


learning and knowledge may be fo too: 


ibited, 
f but a material requifite for forming a 


of the 


made, merchant is, his having on all occaſions a 
ice 0 kit regard to truth, and his avoiding 
of dif fraud and deceit as corroding cankers 
e of it! that muſt inevitably deſtroy his reputa- 
uſtom! tion and fortune, 

ion ot Trade is a thing of ſo univerſal a nature, 
ulige that it is impoſſible for the laws of Eng- 
place land, or of any other nation, to deter- 
ow thi mine all the affairs relating to it; there- 
ling, 0 fare all nations, as well as Great Britain, 
eit pre ſhew a particular regard to the law mer- - 


chant, which is a Jaw made by the mer- 
chants among themſelves; however, mer- 
ants and other ſtrangers are ſubject to 
the laws of the country in which they re- 
ide, Foreign merchants are to fell their 
nerchandize at the port where they land, 
in groſs, and not by retail; and they are 
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and 3 allowed to be paid in gold or ſilver-bul- 
now tl lon, in foreign coin or jewels, which 
captain My be exported, If a difference ariſes 
1anner « between the king and any foreign Rate, 


tie merchants of that fate are allowed 
it months time to ſell their effeds and 
attzin if we the kinglom, during which time 
Z. | "ty are to remain free and unmolefted in 
Spapil ler perlons and goods, See the 2rtioles 


ought | 
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countries; and the French, which is now | 


phy, or the ſcience of navigation; and 
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COMMERCE and NavaL: ArraAlRs. 


MERCURTAL, ſomething conſifling of os 


relating to mercury,” See MERCURY, 

© The efficacy of mercurial medicines de- 
pends on the extreme fineneſs and great 
weight of their particles, whereby they 
penetrate into the inmoſt receſſes of the 
animal ſttucture, and there remove ob- 
ſtructions. However, as they tend to 


quicken the circulation of the blood, their 


uſe in hectical caſes ſeems dangerous. 
MERCURIALIS, mtr curry, in botany, 
a genus of the dioecia ennendria claſs of 
plants, with an apetalous flower, con- 
ſiſting only of ſta mina: the fruit is a large 
bilocular capſule, with a fingle roundiſl 
ſeed in each cell, | 
MERCURIFICATION, in chemiſtry, the 
method of ſeparating: the mercuries of 
metals, which is moſt eaſily effected by 
means of a burning-glaſs; for the metal 
being 'placed in. its focus, its mercurial 
parts are ſaid to fly off in ſmoke, which 
when condenſed and collected, appears to 
he true quickfilver, x 
MERCURY, in natural hiftory, a ſemi- 
metal naturally fluid, and the heavieſt of 
all known bodies except gold: it is fo 
perfectly homogeneous and ſimple in its 
nature, that it is a queſtion whether gold 
itſelf be more fo : when perfectly puri- 
fied, it-appears the fame in all its parts, 
as far as our utmoſt teſts can go, till we 
come to that ſevere trial, the ſolar fire. 
It penetrates the parts of all the other 
metals, renders them brittle,- and in part 
diſſolves them. It is wholly volatile in 
the fire, and may be driven up in vapour 
by a degree of heat very little greater 
than that of boiling water. It is the leaſt 
tenacious of all known bodies, for its 
parts ſeperate into more minute ones of 
the ſame tgure, with the ſmalleſt force. 
It is, indeed, the moſt diviſible of all 
bodirs, for the vapour, in form of which 
it riſes in evaporation, is almoſt too thin 
to be diltinguiſhed from the ambient air, 
yet this is pure unaltered mercury; for 
if it is received into cold water, it forms 
itlelf again into regular round drops. 
Notwithſtanding a ſmall heat ſerves to 
evaporate mercury, yet if it be kept in 
a degree ſmaller than that, in a veſſel 
carefully cloſed, 4 long continuance of 
that best will reduce it to a red calx in 
form of powder, and this may be again 
revived into fluid mercury by a gentle 
heat given it in ſtratification with char- 
cosl-duſt. If it be plae:4 in its crude 
ſtate in tus fecus ot a great burning- 
*  glais, 
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chanĩcal action, or unfriendly commo- 
tion, but rather an appetite of union. 
Thus, in a violent ſolutioo, the agita- 
tion, heat, hiſſing and tumult ceaſe when 
all the parts of the ſolvend have united 
with thoſe of the ſolvent, as appears in 
throwing a piece of iron into weak aqua 
fortis. | 
The whole ſolvent never acts at once on 
the whole ſolvend, only thole particles of 
the ſolvend which touch ſome others of 
the ſolvent act firſt; and theſe being ſe- 
parated, freſh particles of the menſtruum 
apply themſelves to others of the ſolvend: 
therefore part of the menſtruum acts u 
that part of the body which it ſtrikes off 
and ſeparates, but the conflict made in 
* this ſeparation excites a greater motion in 
the menitruum, by which means other 


- 


plied to other parts of the ſolvend. 
Fire excites, | promotes, and increaſes 
the action of menftruums ; for in extreme 
cold, ſolutions are either not made or 
made but ſlowly, but they are ſoon per- 
formed by the aſſiſtance of heat: fame 
menſtruums require a ſtrong heat, as 
mercury, before it will diſſolve metals: 
ſome a ſmaller; thus ſal armoniac, ſea 


ſalt, and ſalt of tartar eaſily diſſolve in 


water: ſome menſtruums act with a mo- 
derate heat, but loſe their diſſolving 
power, or even acquire a power of coa- 

gulating, by a ſtronger; thus warm wa- 

ter diſſolves the white of eggs, which 
boiling water coagulates. This effeR of 
© fire ſeems to he produced, 1. by impel- 
ling, moving and agitating the menſtruum 


in the manner of a mere mechanical - 
© motion. 


2. By its genera] power of ex- 
| 328 the ſubſtance of all bodies. 3. 
y ſeparating the parts ſo as to ſet them 
farther aſunder. 


mented by heat, which generate a great 
degree of cold in the ſolution; thus ſal 

azmmoniac diſſolves ſoonelt in warm 
water. | 


The above being part of the doctrine of 

- Boerhaave concerning menſtruums, we 
ſhall ſubjoin the following axioms and 
canons in relation to the ſame ſubje& . 


from Dr. Shaw's chemical ledtures. 


That author having derived theſe axioms - 


from experiments, thence deduces the 
canons in the manner following. 1, 
That water is a menſtruum which of it- 
ſelf diſſolves little more than ſalts, but 
being allilted by acids, diſſolves earths, 


parts of the menſtruums are agitated and 


. be jultly expeRed from it. 


In moſt caſes the heat 
is inereaſed during the ſolution, and even 
* the action of thoſe menſtruums is avg- 


and even metals themſelves. See the ar. 
ticle Ac1D mnfiruums,_ : 


Hence a general rule of praQtice might be 
drawn for making water an almoſ 


uni- 
verſal menſtruum; thus, by the addition 
of a fixed alkaline ſalt, it diſſolves oil 
into a ſoap ; by the addition of alcohol, 
it extracts the reſinous tinctures of vege⸗ 
tables; and in this manner it might be 
proper to run through the different ſub- 
jeQs of the vegetable, animal and mineral 
3 and form tables of the ſolu. 
tive powers of water, ſeparate, and in con. 
junction. 2. That ſuch tables may be 
readily formed of the diſſolving power of 
all known menſtruume, to ſhew, by ins- 
ſpection, in what time, in what propor- 
tion, and with what degree of heat all 
ſolvents perform their actions; which 
being once reduced to a certainty, would 
greatly facilitate and improve the praQice 


of chemiſtry. _ 3. That the power of 


alcohol, as a menſtruum, is chiefly li- 
mited to reſins and oils, but by certain 
additions may be extended, as was ſaid 
of water, ſp as to become an almoſt uni- 
verſal ſolvent, , Thus, by the addition of 


water, it becomes brandy, or ſpirit which 


extracts many tinfures that pure water 
and pure alcohol will not ſeparately ex- 


tract. Whence we have a good inſtruc- 


tion for attempting a new ſet of men. 
ſtruums by mixture, or the compoſition of 
two or three ſimple ſolvents; and if the 
requiſite, care and {kill were employed in 
this matter, many uſeful e might 

Indeed the 
mixing of two menſtruums may ſoime- 
times deſtroy the virtue of both: thus 
ſpirit of nitre and fimlpe water will each 
of them ſeparately. diſſolve the calculus 
humanus, but not touch it when they te 
mixed: but this inſtance is only particu: 
lar, and there are a large number produ- 
cible on the contrary fide, which may 14 
tionally recommend a further proſecution 
of this enquiry. , 4. That metals are fo. 


luble in oils and acid ſpirits, ſo as not is 


be, eaſily diſcovered therein : whence 1 
rule may be drawn for a prudent ſuſper- 
ſion of the judgment, and a ration 
diſtruſt of the ſenſes, in chemical oper. 
tions; and again, a caution derived 
againſt being impoſed on by vain pretences 
of alchymiſts. 5. That the power of 2 
menſtruum is, not to be judged of by it 
innocency with regard to the anm 
body: the acid ſpirit of bread is 11m 
cent and wholeſome, yet capable of di 


ſolving coral and gems, Pore 2 
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Jiffolveledd and tin. The white of 
2 boiled hard, and ſuffered to run 
per deliquium, diſſolves the tough body of 
myrrh. 6. That the action of menſtru- 
ums depends upon a certain ſecret and 
reciprocal relation'betwixt the ſolvent and 
ſolvend, ſcarce cognizable by the direct 
ſenſes, nor hitherto-well made out by in- 
ances and induction. 7. That men- 
ſtruums have not their full action unleſs 
reduced to a fluid or ſubtile tate, Water 
in the firm and ſolid form of ice, does not 
act on ſalts, but they ſoon begin to diſ- 
ſolve each other upon contact. Metals 
do not act upon metals in the way of ſo- 
lotion till they are fuſed; nor does ſulphur 
diſſolve quickſilver till they are both re- 
duced either to a fluid or very ſubtile ſtate 
by triture or melting; whence to promote 
the actions of menſtruums, we are di - 
redted to reduce both the ſolvent and ſol- 
vend to minute parts, or the neareſt poſſi- 
ble to a fluid ſtate, whether by heat, tri- 
ture, fuſion, or otherwiſe, 8. That 
quickſilver is a true ſolvent of metals, ſo 
as to drink them in as water drinks in 
ſalts; by which means one metal may be 
readily united with another in any pro- 


means, amalgamation and many opera- 


formed. 9. That acid ſpirits are not 

equally proper menſtruums to all the me - 

tals; thus ſpirit cf nitre, though it diſ- 
ſolves the reſt, - wi 

10. That all bodies in nature may be- 

them being, by ſome means or other, ca- 

pable of having their parts uniformly 

interpoſed betwixt the ſmall parts of any 

of the reſt ; thus even metals may, by 

art, be made to diffolve in 
evidently ſee from numerous ſolutions of 
metals in acid ſpirits: theſe ſpirits be- 
ing no more than water charged with 
the fine or more volatile parts cf ſalts. 
11. That the cauſe commonly aſſigned 


fine particles of one body into the pores | 
of another, whoſe figure fits them for 
their reception, is not juſt or adequate, 
bat hypothetical and ill preſumed; fince 
we find that ſome bodies will uniformly 
diſſolve their own quantity of others, as 
water does of Epſom - ſalt, alcohol of eſ- 
ſential oils, mercury of metals, one 
metal of another, Cc. whereas the ſum 
of the pores or vacuities of every body, 
mult be neceſſarily leſs than the body it- 
ſelf, and conſequently thoſe pores can» 
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portion by fimple triture; and by this Univerſal MEnSTRUUM. 


AKA EST. 
tions in the ſublimer metallurgy are per- MENSURATION, in general, denotes 


Ih not diſſoſde gold. MENT HA, uin r, in botany. 


come menſtruums to one another, each ef MENTZ, the capital of one of the elec 


not receive a quantity of matter equal to 
the 2 wherein they reſide. 12. That 
the diſſolving power of water may be 


immenſely increaſed by means of the 


digeſtor, from which inſtrument there 

are ſolid grounds of hope that it may, 

under a proper regulation, greatly con- 

tribute to the improvement of _— | 
t 


natural philoſophy, and arts. See 


article DIGESTOR, 
13. Upon the whole, it ſhould ſeem that 
many deſireable improvements are deriv- 
able to arts from an improvement in 
the buſineſs of menſtruums. The diſeo- 
very of that common menſtruum aqua 
fortis, introduced the art of aſſaying, and 
the ſcarlet- dye. That of alcohol intro- 
duced the arts of varniſhing and japan- 
ing. Numerous pigments for painters, 
colours for dyers, tan-liquors for tan- 
ners, the ſtaining of bone, horn, ivery, , 
marble, various Finds of ink, tinctures, 


and ſolutions in medicine, chemiſtry, 


and other arts, have all reſulted from the 
diſcovery of menſtruums ; yet this ſub- 
jet ſeems almoſt as new and rich as 
ever, ſo that numerous other diſcoveries 
of the ſame kind could not exhauſt it. 


See the article 


the act or art of meoſurmg lines, ſuper- 
ficies, or ſolids. See DIST ANCE, GAUG®= 
ING, HEIGHT, SURVEYING, &c. 


See the 
article MINT. | 


| torates of the ſame name in Germany, 
ſituated at the confluence of the rivers 


Rhine and Maine: eaſt long, 8®, and 
north lat. 50. 3 


n water, as we MENTZELIA, in botany, a genus of the 


polyandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of five patent 


| r the fruit is an oblong, unilocu- 


ar capſule, containing a number of ſmall 
roundiſh ſeeds. ON: 


of ſolution, viz. the admiſſion of the MENY ANTHES, BUCKBEAN, in botany, 


a genus of the pentandria-monogyniaclaſs 
of plants, with a monopetalous funnel- 
like flower, divided into five deep ſeg- 
ments at the limb: the fruit is an oval 
capſule with one cell, containing a great 
many ſmall ſeeds. 
Buckbean, called by authors trifolium 
paluſtre and paludoſum, and by Tour- 
nefort nymphoides, is greatly recom- 
mended as a diuretic, in dropſical caſes; 
as alſo in the cure of intermittent fevers, 
and diſorders of the breaſt ariſing from 
2 NE . tough 
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tovgh matter in the lungs : the general 
way of takiog it is in a ſtrong infuſion, 
though many prefer the juice freſh ex- 
preſſed from the leaves, ; 

MEOTIS, or PaLus MEOT1sS, a fea of 


Turky, which divides Europe from Afi, 


extending from C im Tartary to the 
mouth of the river Don, or Tanais.. 
MEPPEN, a city of Germany, in the cir- 


cle of Weſtphalia, and biſhopric of Mun- 


ſter: eaſt long. 7, north lat. 52* 55%. 

MEQUENENCA, a city of Spain, in the 
province of Arragon, fitty miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Saragoſſa. | | 

MEQUINEZ, a city of Fez, in the empire 
of Morocco: weſt long. 6%, north lat. 349. 

MERAN, or Mo Ax, a city in the circle 
of Auſtria and county of Tyrol: eaſt 
long. 119 x5', north la:. 46 407... 

MERCATOR's SAILING, that performed 
by Mercator's chart. See the articles 
CHART and NAVIGATION, | 

MERCaToR's prejection of maps, See the 
article Map. 

MERCHANT, a perſon who buys and 
ſells commodities in groſs, or deals in 
exchanges ; or that traffics in the way of 
commerce, either by importation or ex- 

portation. [Formerly every one who was 
a buyer or ſeller in the retail way, was 
called a metchant, as they are ſtill both 


in France and Holland; but bere ſhop- - 


- keepers, or thoſe who attend fairs: or 
markets, have loſt that appellation, 
Previcus to a perſon's engaging in a ge- 
neral trade, and becoming an univerſal 

dealer, he ought to treaſure up ſuch a 
fund of uſt ful knowledge, as will enable 
him to carry it on with eaſe to himſelf, 
and without riſking ſuch loſſes as great 
zll-concerted undeitakings would natu- 
rally expoſe him 10. A merchant ſhould 
therefore be acquainted with the follow- 
ing parts cf commercial learning: 1. He 
ſhould write properly and correctly. 2. 
Underſtand all the rules of arithmetic 
that have any relation to commerce. 3. 
Know how to keep books of double and 
ſingle entry, as journals, a ledger, Sc. 
4. Be expert 1a the forms of in voices, 
accounts of fales, policies of inſurance, 
charter- parties, bills of lading, and bills 
of excharge, 5. Know the agreement 
between the money, weights and mea- 
ſures of all parts. 6. If he deals in filk, 
woollen, linen, or hair manufaQures, 
he cught to know the places where the 
diff-rent forts of merchandizes are ma- 
pufaclured, in what manner they are 
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made, what are the materials of which 


they are compoſed, and from whence they 


come, the preparations of theſe materials 
before working up, and the places to 
which they are ſent after their fabrica- 
7. He ought to know the lengthy 
and breadths which ſilk, woollen, or hair. 
ſtuffs, linen, cottons, ſuſtians, &c. ought 


to have according to the ſeveral ſtatutes 


and regulations of the places where they 
are manufactured, with their different 


prices, according to the times and ſea. 


ſons; and if he can add to his know. 
ledge the different dyes and ingredients 


which form the various colours, it will 


not be uſeleſs. 8. If he confines bis 
trade to that of cils, wines, Cc. he ovght 
to inform himſeif particularly of the 
appearances of the ſucceeding crops, in 
order to regulate his difpoſing of what 


he has on hand; and to learn as exaQly 
as he can, what they have produced when 


got in, for his direction in making the 
neceſſary purchales and engagements, 


9. He ought to be acquainted with the 


— 


land or ſea, 


ſorts of merchandize fcund more in one 
country than, another, thoſe which are 
ſcaice,. their different ſpecies and quali. 


ties, and the propereſt method for bring- 


ing them to a good market, either 5) 
10. To knaw which ze 
the merchandizes permitted or prohibited, 
as well on entering as going out of the 
kingdoms or fates where they are made. 


11. To be acquainted with the price of 


exchange, according to the come of di- 


ferent places, and what is the cauſe of its 
riſe and fell. 12. To know the cuſtoms 
due on importation or exportation of 
merchandizes, according to the ulige, 
the tarifs, and regulations of the places 
to which he trades. 13. To know the 
beſt manner of folding vp, embaling, ot 


- tunving the merchandizes for their pre- 


ſervation... 14. To underſtand the price 
and condition of freighting and-inſuring 
ſhips and merchandize. 15. To be ac. 
quainted with the goodpefs and value af 
all neceſſaries for the conſliuction 2rd 
rt pairs of ſhipping, the different manner 
ot their building, what the wood, 1 
maſts, cordage, cannons, ſails, and al 
requiſites may coft, 16. To know ti 
wages commonly given to the captains, 
officers, and ſailors, and the manner of 
engaging with them, 17. He ougbt te 
underſtand the foreign languages, 0! * 
leaſt as many of them as he can attein te 
theſe may be reduced to four, .. ile 

Spapiſt 
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Spaniſh, which is uſed not only in Spain, 
but on the coaſt of Africa, from the Ca- 
naries to the Cape of Good Hope: the 
Italian, which is underſtood on all the 


coaſts of the Mediterranean, and in many 


rts of the Levant : the German, which 
is underſtood in almoſt all the northern 


countries; and the French, which is now 


become almoſt univerſally current, 18. 
He ought to be acquainted with the con- 
ſular juriſdidion, with the laws, cuſ- 
toms, and uſages of the different coun- 
tries he does or may tradeto; and in ge- 
neral all the ordinances and regulations, 
both at home and abroad, that have any 
relation to commerce. 19. Though it is 
. not neceſſary for a merchant to be very 
learned, it is proper that he ſnould know 
ſomething of hiſtory, particularly that of 
his own country, geography, hydrogra- 


phy, or the ſcience of navigation; and 


that he js acquainted with the diſcove- 
ries of the countries in which trade is 
eſtabliſhed, in what manner it is ſettled, 
of the companies formed to ſupport thoſe 
eſtabliſhments, and of the colcnies they 
hare ſent out. | 
All theſe branches of knowledge are © 
great ſervice to a merchant who carries 


on an extenſive commerce; but if his 


trade and his views are more limited, his 
learning and knowledge may be ſo too: 
but a material requiſite for forming a 


merchant is, his having on all occaſions a2 


ſtrit- regard to truth, and his avoiding 


fraud and deceit as corroding cankers 


that muſt inevitably deſtroy his reputa- 
tion and fortune, 

Trade is a thing of ſo univerſa] a nature, 
that it is impoſſible for the laws of Eng- 
land, or of any other nation, to deter- 
mine all the affairs relating to it; there- 


fore all nations, as well as Great Britain, . 
ſhew a particular regard to the law mer- - 


chant, which is a law made by the mer- 
chants among themſelves: however, mer- 
chants and other ſtrangers are ſubject to 
the laws of the country in which they re- 
ide, Foreign merchants are to fell their 
merchandize at the port where they land, 
in groſs, and not by retail; and they are 
allowed to be paid in gold or ſi'ver-bul- 
lion, in foreign coin or jewels, which 


may be exported, If a difference ariſes 


between the king and any foreign ſtate, 
the merchants of that ftate are allowed 
x months time to ſell their effeds and 
leave the king dom, during which time 
they are to remain free and unmoleſted in 
tir perſons and goods. See the 2rtioles 
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MERCURITAL,' ſomething conſifling of or 


relating to mercury,” See MERCURY, 


The efficacy of mercurial medicines de- 


pends on the extreme fineneſs and great 
weight of their particles, whereby they 
penetrate into the inmoſt receſſes of the 
animal ſtructure, and there remove ob- 
ſtructions. However, as they tend to 
quicken the circulation of the blood, their 
uſe in hectical caſes ſeems dangerous. 


MERCURIALIS, MER cuRY, in botany, 


a genus of the dioecia ennendria claſs of 

lants, with an apetalous flower, con- 
fiſting only of ſtamina : the fruit is a large 
bilocular capſule, with a fingle roundiſli 
ſeed in each cell, | 


MERCURIFICATION, in chemiſtry, the 


method of ſeparating: the mercuries of 


metals, which is moſt eaſily effected by 


means of a burning-glaſs; for the metal 
being placed in its focus, its mercurial 
parts are ſaid to fly off in ſmoke, which 
when condenſed and collected, appears to 
he true quickſilver. 


MERCURY, in natural hiftory, a ſemi- 


metal naturally fluid, and the heavieſt of 


all known bodies except gold: it is ſo 


perfectly homogeneous and ſimple in its 
nature, that it 1s a queſtion whether gold 
itſelf be more ſo: when perfectly puri- 
fied, it appears the fame in all its parts, 
as far as our utmoſt.teſts can go, till we 
come to that ſevere trial, the ſolar fire. 
It penetrates the parts of all the other 
metals, renders them brittle,- and in part 
diſſolves them. It is wholly volatile in 
the fire, and may be driven up'in vapour 
by a degree of heat very little greater 
than that of boiling water. It is the leaſt 
tenacious of all known bodies, for its 
parts ſeperate into more minute ones of 
the ſame gute, with the ſmalleſt force. 
It is, indeed, the moſt diviſible of all 


bodies, for the vapour, in form of which 
it riſes in evaporation, is almoſt too thin 


to be diltinguiſhed from the ambient air, 
yet this is pure unaltered mercury; for 
if it is received into cold water, it forms 
itſelf again into regular; round drops. 
Notwithſtanding a ſmall heat ſerves to 
evaporate mercury, yet if it be kept in 
a degree ſmaller than that, in a veſſel 
carefully cloled, a long continuance of 
that beat will reduce it to a red calx in 
form of powder, and this may be again 
revived into fluid meremy by a gentle 


heat given it in ratification with char- 
cosl-duſt. If it be placed in its crude 
ſtate in tue fecus ot a great burning- 


giais, 
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glaſs, it is immediately diſſipated in 
fumes, and leaves no reminder : but if 


inftead of crude mercury, this red calx 
be uſed, it runs into a kind of glaſs, and 


immediately afterwards evaporates, leav- 
| mg a ſmall quantity of duſky powder 


ind, which, on being further urged 


by the ſame intenſe heat, vitrifies and 


flies off as the other part had done: but 


giving it the heat of a common fire with 


if this calx be expoſed upon a piece of 


charcoal, the effect is the ſame, as in 


charcoal-duſt, it runs into liquid mer- 


cury, and immediately afterwards eva- 


porates. It appears, therefore, that mer- 


- phur, which laſt gives it the brightneſs 
and appearance of metal; for when rob- 


cury, ſimple as it ſeems to be, is com- 


poſed of a vitrifiable earth, and a ſul- 


bed of this, it ceaſes to be bright and 


metalline, and again recovers thoſe. qua- 


lities on its being added again, tho from 


no other ſubſtance than charcoal. It is 


poſſible to calcine-mercury to ſuch a de- 
gree, that it ſhall bear heating red hot in 


à crucible without evaporation, The 


* penetrating power of mercury is ſo great, 


that in ſalivations any thing of gold worn 


' by the perſons, will be amalgamated with 
the fumes of it paſſing thro the ſkin, and 
will be rendered white and ſoft by it. 
It diſſolves very readily in the ſtronger 
acid menſtrua, and what is very fingular, 
in aqua fortis and aqua regia indiffer- 


| ently, while the other metals in general 


that are ſoluble in one of theſe, are not 
to be affected by the other. With oil of 
vitriol, it yields us the yellow emetic 
powder called orbit mineral; and with 
ſpirit of ſea- ſalt, corroſive ſublimate, 


The ſpecific gravity of pure mercury is 


— w 
*. 


. 
—— 


3 


to water as 14020 to 1000; and as it is 
the heavieſt of all fluide, it is alſo the 


coldeſt: common water is much more 


cold to the touch, under the ſame cir - 
cumſtances, than ſpirit of wine, and 
conſequently, mercury than either; and 
when heated, mercury is in an equal de- 
gree the hotteſt of all fluids; that heat, 


which given to water would ſcarce be 


felt by the fleſh, will burn it if given to 
mercury. 
Mercury readily mixes with gold, ſilver, 
lead and tin, among the metals, and 
with zink and biſmuth, among the ſemi- 
metals. See AMALGAMATION. | 
But notwithftanding this, it does not eaſily 
blend with any other ſubſtance, except 
dy the means ef fire, or of trituration z 
by either of theſe methods, it may be 
5 4 


— 


blended intimately with ſulphur; by thy 
former, into a red matter; by the latte, 
into a black powder, called æthiops mi- 


neral, See ZAETHIOPS MINERAL, 


No drug ought to be ſo carefully en. 
mined as to its purity. as mercury, 1 
none is ſo. frequently ſophiſticated, ' The 
weighing it hydroſtatically is the ſure 
of all means to find out this adulten- 
tion ; or it may be diſcovered by erapo. 
rating a little of it, to try if any thin 

will remain behind: or when it is adul. 
terated in the common way with led, 
by grinding it in a mortar with vinegar, 

his mild acid is a menſtruum for lex, 
though not for mercury, and conk- 
quently if there has been lead mie 
among the mercury, it will grow ſar! 
to the taſte, but if the mercury be pur 


it will remain unaltered. 


The ores of mercury are of various kind 
but. the moſt general one is known by th 
name of cinnabar, which very readi 
parts with its quickſilver, on its beit 
diſtilled in a glaſs retort, with the add 
tion of quick-lime or iron-filings, | 
many places it is ſeparated by bury 
certain earthen veſſels in the earth, 3 
inverting into them others contain 
cinnabar, and ſtopped with a bundle 
moſs; when a fire being made abo 
theſe, the quickfilver runs through t 
moſs,. and is ſaved in the under vell 
Tbe ſulphur is not ſo eafily ſepant 
from this mineral in its proper form, 


if it be boiled in a ſtrong lixiviun 
wood- aſhes, and diſtilled vinegar be: 


ed to the clear liquor, it will be prec 
tated. . For the properties and virtue 


native and faQitious cinnabar, ſee the 
ticle CINNABAR, ; 
Mercury is not only found in cinnal 


and other -ores, but is ſometimes | 


with in its pure and fluid ſtate, lod 
in the accidental cavities of hard ſi 
for when the workmen who ſearch 
its ore accidentally break into tbeſe 
vities, it runs out like water. The 
happy creatures who work in theſe m 
ſeldom live more than three or 
years, and then die in a moſt mile 
manner; and the people who wotk 
any other manner in abundance, 20 
a conſtancy, are as certain of mi 
from it, being always  affiifted 

lkes and tremblings of the limbs: 
Ch alſo had abundant experience 
the common mercurial unguen's, 
from the method of taking it inet 
that when proper care has not been" 
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nerves have frequently been terribly 

rt by it, the humours colliquated, and 
beſide the common ſymptoms of a ptya- 
liſa, vicers of the mouth and throat, and 
diarchozas of the moſt dangerous kind, 
have been-brought on. * 
However, under proper regulations, it is 
a maſt powerful and noble medicine. Its 
virtues io opening the obſtructed paſ- 
ſages, and in attenuating tough and viſcid 
humours in the very remateft parts. of 
the body, are ſuperior to thoſe of almoſt 
any other medicine, Whence it is found 
of great uſe in ſtoppages of the glands, 
in ſchicrofities of the ſpleen and meſen- 

„and in ſtrumous and ſcrapbulous 
al + It is alſo well — to be ſu · 
perior to any thing in the itch, and other 
— eruptions of the moſt malig- 
nant kind; and alſo in venereal ulcers. 


exportation 6.7.2.9, | 
Crude mercury is beſt prepared for in- 
ternal uſe by diſtilling it in a retort ; 
and a good method of giving it in fmall 
in a mortar, with a ſmall pro 
oil of almonds, till it is pt 

ed with the ſugar, 


jon of 


ly blend- 


of the ointments and plaſters of the 
ſhops, and is frequently ordered in ex - 
temporaneous preſcriptions. In this caſe 


the form of pills, in which it is killed 
vith turpentine, and mixed with other 
1 principally of the purging 
nd, 


the ſhops, are chiefly theſe, 1. æthiops 


bith mineral: 4. white precipitate : 5. 
corroſive mercury ſublimate : 6. mercu- 
nus calcinatus, commonly called preci- 
pitate per ſe: 7. red mercurial corroſive ; 
8, coralline mercury: and, 9. mercurius 
„ | 
For the manner of preparing the four 
firſt of theſe, ſee ZETHIOPS MINERAL, 
CinNaBaRr, Oc. a 

Corrofive mercury ſublimate, or white 
corroſive mercury, is prepared in the fol- 


cury, forty ounces ; of ſea · ſalt, thirty- 
tiree ounces; of nitre, twenty-eight 
- ounces, and of calcined green vitriol, 
y-three ounces, Rub . 


Vor. III. 
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On its being imported it pays a duty 
of 69229. the pound, and draws back on 


doſes, is the-rubbing it with fine ſugar - 
Crude mercury is an ingredient in many | 


the common method of giving it is in 


Preparations of MERCURY, now in uſe in 


mineral; 2. faRitious cinnabar: tur- 


Animated MERCURY. | 
' MERCURY, &, in aſtronomy, the ſmalleſt 
owing manner: take of purified mer- 


e quicklilyer 


o 


»% 


firſt in an ounce or more of corroſiye ſub « 
limate, in a wooden or ſtone · veſſel, till 


. it be broken into (mall grains; then mix 


with it the nĩtre, afterwards the ſea - ſalt, 
till the mercury quite diſappears; laſtly, 


add the calcined vitriol, but do not rub 


the mixture too Jong with it, leſt the 


quickſilver ſhould begin to part again; 


put the whole into a matraſs with an 
alembic-head, and ſublime it. The cor - 


roſiue ſublimate will be found in the head, 


and a ſpirit in a ſmall quantity will run 
into the receiver. This is à terrible 
poiſon, and corrodes every part it touches 
as it goes down into the ftomach ; it is 


_ therefore only uſed externally, for eating 


down proud fleſh, and cleanſing old and 
Foul ulcers. Mercuriuscalcinatus, or cal- 


cined mertury, commonly called preci- 


pitate per ſe, is thus prepared: ſet pu- 


rified mercury upon a fand-heat for ſeve- 


ral months, in a glaſs · veſſel with a broad 
bottom, and a ſmall aperture to let in 
the air, till it be reduced to a red pow - 
der. This preparation is in great eſteem 
in all caſes in which mercurials are pro- 
per: two or three grains are generally 
2 for a doſe. Red mercurial corro- 

ve, improperly called red precipitate, is 
thus prepared : take any quantity of pu- 
rified mercury, put it into a flat · bottomed 
glaſs, and add to it an equal quantity in 


weight of aqua fortis: ſet the mixture in 


a ſand- heat till all the moiſtute is eva- 
porated, and the maſs at bottom has ac - 
quired a ſine red colour. This is a mild 


eſcharotic, and is uſed in eating down 
carnoſities and proud fleſh in vlfers, 
which it performs with very little, pain. 
Coralline mercury, or arcanum coralli- 
num, is thus prepared: pour upon the 
mercurial red corroſive thꝛice its weight 
of reQtified ſpirit of wine, and digeſt 
. them together two or three days in a gen - 
tle heat, often ſhaking- the veſſel: then 


ſet fire to the ſpirit, ſtirring the powder 
continually till the ſpirit is quite burnt 
away. This powder is given in ſmall 
doſes of two or three grains, For the 
manner of preparing. mercurius dulcis, 
alſo called draco mitigatus, aquila alba, 
and calomel. See CALOMEL, | 

See ANIMATED. 


of the planet, and the neareſt the ſun, 
See the article COPERNICAN. | 


Its mean diſtance from the ſun is 387 


of ſuch parts of which the earth is 1000, 
Its excentricity is $0 of ſuch parts, The 
inclination of its orbit is 6“ 3473; it 
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performs its revolution round the ſun in 
87 days, 23 hours, 167; its greateſt elon- 
gation is about 225 460. The place in the 
ecliptic for the aſcending node is in 140 


42/ of taurus, Its diameter to that of the 


earth is as 3 to 4: and therefore the globe 
of mercury will be to that of the earth as 


' Mercury, in the fame manner as venus, 


always keeps himſelf in the neighbour- 
hood of the ſun, and never recedes from 
him ſo far as venus does; he hides him- 


* ſelf ſo much in the ſplendor of the ſun's 
'* rays, that he is but ſeldom ſeen by us on 


the earth: but fince the invention of te- 


59 leſcopes, he has been frequently obſerv- 


ed, when in conjunction with the ſun, 


to paſs under his difk like a black ſpot, 
The exceeding brightneſs by which mer- 
= Fury outſhines all the planets, does evi- 

' igently prove him to be much nearer the 


ſun than any of the reſt 3- for the nearer 
any body is to the ſun, the greater illuſ- 
tration it receives from him, From all 
this it is evident, that mercury does like- 
wiſe go round the ſun in a leſſer orbit, in- 
cluded within the orbit of venus. See the 
article VENus, ak: | 

Again, whatever is demonſtrated con- 
cerning the motions of venus, is likewiſe 
true, and to be underſtood of the motions 
of mercury; but the con junctions of mer- 
cury with the ſun, his directions, ſta- 
tions, and retrogradations, are more fre- 
quent than in venus; for mercury cir- 
culating faſter, and in a leſſer orbit than 
venus, does oftner overtake the earth 
than ſhe, Hence it is plain, that the mo- 
tions of theſe two planets ſeen from the 
earth, are very irregular and unequal, 
fince they are ſometimes {een to have a 
motion forward; ſometimes they appear 
immoveable, or ſtationary, after this they 
change their courſe, and move back - 


wards, and after ſach a regreſſion they 


again take up their ſtations, and keep for 
ſome time the ſame place in the zodiac; 
whereas a ſpefttor in the ſun will al- 
ways obſerye theſe planets to go forward 
with a motion regulated after a certain 
ratez for the apparent inequality of 


theſe motions, ſeen from the earth, is ſuch. 


as exactly anſwers to a regular motion 
round the fun: and therefoce it is ma- 
nifeſt that the ſun, and not the earth, is 
the center of theſe planets motions, 

Dr, Halley, in his obſervation of mer- 
enyv, ſeen in the ſun, A. D. 1677, at 
St. Helena, ſays, that this planet may 
» been nine times in the ſur, near the 


* 


7 2 ax? * 
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aſcending node, A. D. 1770, 1723, 1745, 
1743» 1756, 1769, 1776, 1782, 1789 


in October, and four times near the other 


node, in the month of April, A. D. 750), 


1753, 1786, 1799; all in this century. 
Dr. Gregory, in his elements of afro. 


' nomy, deſcribes the phænomena that will 


appear to the eye in mercury: he ſayt, 
that beſides the phænomena of the order 
of the fixed ſtars, which agree alike with 
an eye placed any where within the orbit 
of ſaturn, it is p ain that the eye, poſited 
in mercury, will ſee the ſun almoſt three 
times broader than we ſee it from the 
earth, becauſe that planet is almoſt three 
times nearer to the ſun than the earth, 
Whence allo the ſolar diſk, ſeen from 
mercury, is ſeven times greater than the 
diſk as it appears to us, and mercury 
has ſeven times more light and heat, 
ceteris paribus, than the earth, But 
theſe qualities are much more or leſs in- 
tenſe, according to the different diſtance 
of mercury from the ſun ; for its orbit 
is much more excentric, than the orbit of 
any other planet, 
The accelerating gravity, towards the 
— is alſo ſeyen times greater there than 
ere. | WE >. 
It has not yet been found by obſer. 
tion, whether mercury turns upon its 
own axis, and therefore it cannot be cer- 
tainly defined, whether to an eye, placed 
on its ſurface, all the things without will 
appear to revolve with a contrary mo- 
tion; that is, whether it has the viciff- 
tude of day and night, much leſs what 
is the ſpace of its nychthemeron, or na- 
tural day z but we may ſafely enough 
conjecture, that it does revolve about its 
axis, fince other planets. do. But the 
year of mercury is ſcarce equal to a qua- 
ter of our year, tho? it is uncertain whe- 
ther it has different ſeaſons, becauſe they 
depend upon the inclinatipn of the axis 
of its rotation, which is unknown, to 
the plane of the orbit which it deſcribes 
about the ſun, 'The placed in mer- 
cury, looking at the fun, will ee the 
ſun's ſpots (when it has any) ſometimes 
in a right line croſfing his diſk from eat 
to weſt, at another time their way will 
appear elliptical'and curved, towards one 
fide or the other, and all the variety of 
this phenomenon will happen in one 
year, in which the track or = of the 
ſpots will appear twice re&ilineal. But 
the way XY the ſolar ſpots, ſeen from 
mercury, will be always almoſt traight 3 


becauſe mercury never declines 10 


erg 20.2 0&0 err 


ſec 


ane of the ſun's equator, 


from the 


: of the circles, which the ſpots deſcribe 
71 by their rotation. And as the plane of 
: the orbit of the earth is moſt of all in- 
5 clined to the ſaĩd =p of the ſun's equa- 
il tor, the way of the ſpots, ſeen from the 
. earth, appears more curved than if the 
er ' fun was ſeen from any other planet. 
th This curvature will be ſomething leſs, 
It ſeen from jupiter or mars; and yet leſs 
ed from ſaturn, leſs till from venus, and 
5 leaſt of all from mercury, as we have jult 
JF 
e other hve pla a to 
th. mercury, therefote their phænomena are 
* to an eye placed in mercury, as the pha- - 
the nomena of mars, jupiter and ſaturn, ſeen 
"7 from the earth. Therefore venus and the 
at, earth, when they are in oppoſition with 
But the ſun, will ſhine with a Fall orb, and 
w refleing the ſun's rays very directly, 
170 will ſhine upon mercury all night, and 
I powerfully expel the darkneſs. For ſince 
t of venus, when it is horned, and ſhews the 
leaſt part of its enlightened hemiſphere to 
— the inhabitants of the earth, is ſo bright 


az to caſt a ſhadow, it will appear very 
bright to mercury, to which it turns its 
whole gy jag hemiſphere. - 

e 


Dag Mercury ſees no inferior planet known 
of to us, conſequently ſees no celeſtial body 
4 1 faicated or horned; and therefore a ſpec- 
9% tator there, will want the argument taken 
5. from ſuch phaſes of the planets, to eſta- 
. bliſh the true ſyſtem of the world; for 
ar the phaſes of the inferior planets have 
— clearly ſhewn that they moved about the 
dug ſun; whence it was natural to think the 
wt "ls fame of the other motions, But never- 
t the thelefs, tho* we do not ſee any planets in- 
wo ferior to mercury, it does by no means 
- follow that there are no ſuch : for mer- 
2 pl cury himſelf is ſeldom ſeen in our ob- 

| mY lique ſphere, and one that ſhould be much 
0 inferior to it would never be ſeen, upon 
T account of its nearneſs to the ſun. 

* No RCURY,, in heraldry, a term uſed, in 


blazozing by planets, for the purple co- 


neat pur, in the arms of ſovereign princes; 
e ee the article BLAZONING.. 
4 one *RCURY, in matters of literature, de- 


ty of 
g one 
of the 

But 
from 
ight 5 
— 
from 


notes a book, or other paper, chiefly filled 
with news; ſo called from the pagan 
deity Mercury, who is ſaid to have been 
the meſſenger of the gods, Hence alſo 
the perſons employed to colle& news, or 
ſribute the news papers, are called 
bercuries, 5 | 
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and therefore not ſenſibly from the planes 


MER, 

MERCY, miſericordia, in law; See the 
article MiSERICORDIA. _, 

MERCY-SEAT, or PROPITIATORY, in 

_ jewiſh antjquity; See PROPITIATORK Y. 

MERGANSER, in ornithology, a ſpecies 
of mergus, See the nxt article. 

MERGUS, in ornithology, a genus of 
birds, of the order of the anſeręs, diſtin- 
guiſhed by having the beak of a cylin- 
drical figure, and hooked at the extremĩ- 
ty, and its denticulations of a ſubulated 
form. | : # 
To this genus belongs the merganſer 

with a hanging creſt, a bluiſh-black heady 
and a circle of white round the neck: 
the male and female, however, are (6 
very unlike, that they have got diſtinct 
engliſh names; the former being called 
gooſeander, and the, latter the dundiver; 
or ſparling fowl. There are ſeveral other 
ſpecies, diſtioguiſhed by their differenf 
colours. _ 

MERIDIAN, in aſtronomy; 3 great cir- 
cle paſſing through the poles of the world, 
a. both the zenith and nadir, crofſeth 
the equinoQtial at right angles, and di- 
videth the ſphere into two hemiſpheresz 
the eaſtern and weſtern: it has its poles 
in the eaſt and weſt points of the horizon. 
It is called meridian, becauſe when ths 
ſun cometh to the ſouth part of this cir- 
cle, it is then mid-day; and then the ſui 
has his greateſt altitude for that day. 
Theſe meridians are various, and changs 
according to the longitudes of places; 

ſo that they may be ſaid to be infinite in 
number, for all places from eaſt to weſt 
have their ſeveral meridians : but there 
is (or ſbould be) one fixed, which is 
called the firſt meridian. Ptolemy choſe 
to make that the firſt meridian which 
paſſes near the Fortunate iflands, at about 
the diſtance of one degree from them z 
and reckons from thence to the eaſt thro? 
Africa and Aſia z chooſing to begin at a 

tace inhabited, and which was then the 
Rh arid limits of the known part of 
the earth to the weſt, and to end at the 
eaſtern ſhore of Scain in Aſia; but Ame- 
riea being diſcovered not many ages ago, 
and long after Ptolemy's time, the firlt- 
meridian was removed more to the weft. 

Some made that the firit meridian which 
paſſes through the iſle. of St. Nicholas, 
which is one of thoſe near Cape Verd 
and Hondius choſe the ifle of St. James 
to be the firſt in his maps. | 

thers choſe that which paſſes through 
the iſle del Corvo, one of the Azores, 
12 1 2 : becauſe 
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cline from the north there and in the 


adjacent ſeas, but to lie in the meri- 


dian line; and this beginning Mercator 
chooſes, But ſeeing there are other places 


where the needle points to the north, and 
it doth not ſo in every part of that meri-- 
dian, geographers thought this not a 
 fiſicient reaſon; ſome fixing it at the 


ſhore of Braſil, that runs out into the 
ſea." Later geographers chooſe to begin 


at the mountain Teneriff, in the Fortu- 
nate or Canary iſlands, which is counted 


one of the higheſt on the earth; and the 
rather becauſe they thought ſome re- 
maikable place ſhould be choſen that 
might be moſt known to future ages; 


And ſo Ptolemy's firſt meridian, though 


long obſerved, was not laid afide with- 


out good reaſon, The French, ſmce the 
Wesr 1644, have taken that which goes 
through the weſt part of the iſle of Fero, 
one of the Canaries: Aflronomers alſo 


have taken divers places for the fiiſt me- 
ridian; the followers of Tycho fix it at 
Uraniburg, an ifland in the daniſh 
fireights, and calculate the celeſtial mo- 
tions to that place, and from thence ac- 
commodate them to the reſt. Others 


, Chooſe other places, according to the au- 


thors of the ephemeris they uſe, who cal- 
culate the ephemeris, and the . planets 
places for the meridian of their own 
place. As Riccioli, who fixed his firſt 
meridian at Bologna; Mr. Flamſteed, 
at the royal obſervatory at Greenwich z 
and the French, at the obſervatory at 
Paris, See OBSERVATORY. 

But without regard to any of theſe rules, 
our geographers and map-makers fre- 
quently aſſume the meridian of the place, 
dr the capital of the country, for the firſt 
meridian ; and thence reckon the longi- 
tudes of their places. | 

In the Philoſophical Tranſad ions, there 
is a ſuggeſtion that the meridians vary in 
time. This ſeems very probable, from 
the old meridian lipe in the church of St. 
Petronio at Bologna, which: is found to 
vary no leſs than eight degrees from the 
true meridian of that place at this time; 


and from that of Tycho Brahe at Ura- 


niburg, which M. Picart obſerves va- 
ries eighteen. minutes from the modern 
meridian.” Tf chere be any thing of truth 
in this hint, Dr. Wallis lays, the change 
muſt ariſe from a change of the terreſ- 


trial poles (here on earth, cf the earth's 


diurnal motion) not of their pointing to 
this or that of the fixed ftars : for if the 
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| Becauſe the needle was found not to de- 
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poles of the diurnal motion remain fxe4 
to the ſame place on the earth, the meri. 
dians which paſs thirough theſe poles mug 
be the ſame.” _ 3 
But this notton of the changes of the 
meridian, feems overthrown by an ob- 
ſer vation of M. Chazelles, of the french 
academy. of feiences, ho, when in Egypt, 
found that the four” ſides of à Pyramid 
built 3000 years ago, ftill looked y 
-exaRly to the four cardinal points; x 
poſition, which could never be looked on 
as. fortuitous: - . 
The meridian on the globe or ſphere, i 
repreſented by the brazen circle, in which 
the globe hangs and turns, It is di. 
vided into four oof or 3609, be. 
ginning at the equinoctial. See GrLoze, 
On it, each way from the equinoQtial, on 
the celeſtial globes, is counted the ſouth 
and north declination of the ſun or ſtars; 
and on the terreftrial globe, the latitude 
of places north or ſouth. There are 
two points of this circle, which are called 
the poles of the world; and a diameter 
continued from thence through the cen · 
ter of either globe, is called the axis of 
the earth or heavens, on which they are 
ſuppoſed to turn round. On the terre(- 
trial e there are uſually thirty-ſix 
meridians drawn, one thro' every tenth 
degree of the equator, or thro" every 
tenth degree of longitude. The uſes 
of this circle are. 1. To ſet the globes 
to any particular latitude, 2. To fhew 
the ſun's or a ſtar's declination, right al- 
cenſion, or greateſt altitude, &c. | 
To find the ſun's MtrIDIan altitade of 
depreſſion at night, by the globes. Bring 
the ſun's place to the meridian above the 
horizon for his altitude at noon ; which 
will ſhew the degrees of it, counted from 
the horizon. For his midnight depreſ- 
| fron below the north-point of the hort- 
zon, you muſt bring the oppoſite point 
to the ſun's preſent place, as before io 
the meridian j and the degrees there in- 
tercepted between. that point and the ho- 
rizon, are his midnight depreſſion. 
Meridian line is an arch or part of the 
meridian of a place, terminated each 
way by, the horizon, Or it is the in- 
- terſeAioh of the plane of the meridian 
of the place with the plate of the ho- 
rizon, vulgarly called a north and ſouft 
line, becauſe its direction is from one 
pole towards the other. It is of great 
uſe in aſtronomy, geography, dialling) 
Sc. and on its exaQtneſs all depends; 
whence divers aſtronomers have * in- 
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* EK 
ite pains to have it the lat preciſion. 
T 2 MERIDIAN * _ Knpwing the 
ſouth quarter nearly, obſerve the 


pretty 
altitude F E (plate CLXXI. fig. 4. no 1. 
of ſome ſtar on the eaſtern fide thereof, 
not far from the meridian HZ RN; then, 


keeping the quadrant firm on its axis, ſo 


gree, only directing it to the weſtern ſide 
of the meridian, wait till the ſtar has the 
ſame altitude as before, f e. Laſtly, 
biſſe& the angle E Ce, formed by the 
interſection of the two planes wherein 
the quadrant is placed at the time of the 
two obſervations, by the right line HR. 
This line H R is a meridian line. 

Or thus : which is a very eaſy and good 
method for practice. On an horizontal 
plane, from the center C, (ibid, n 2.) 
deſcribe ſeveral concentric arches BA, ba, 
&c, and on the ſame center C, 3 
ſtyle or gnomon, perpendicular to the 
x wh ACB, a foot or half a foot long. 
About the time of the .tropics before 
noon, between the hours of nine and 
eleven in the morning, and between one 


points B, ö, Cc. A, a, wherein the ſha- 
dow of the ſtyle terminates, Biſſect the 


arches AB, ab, Sc. in D, d, Sc. If Mräibro nal PARTS; MILES, 


then the right line D E bifſe& all the 
arches AB, ab, Sc. it will be the me - 
ridian line ſought. As the extremity of 
the ſhadow is. ſomewhat hard to deter- 
mine, it will be convenient to have the 
ſtyle flat at the top, and to drill a little 
hole, noting the lucid ſpot projected by it 
on the arches AB and @6, inſtead of the 
extremity of the ſhadow, 


by a right line O V, drawn perpendicu- 
larly through the point C, O V, will be 
the interſe&tion.of the meridian, and firſt 
vertical, and conſequently: O will ſhew 
the eaſt point, and V the weſt. 

Mer1Dian LINE, on a. dial, is a right 
line arifing from the interſection of the 


—ͤ— 
the dial: this is the line of twelve o'clock, 
and from hence the diviſion of the hour- 

lines begins. See the article DIAL, 
etical MEI DIA, is a great circle 
paſing through the magnetical poles, to 
which the magnetic needle; or needle of 
the mariner's compaſs, conforms itſelf. 

MIA altitude of the fun or flars, is 
their altitude when in the meridian of the 
place where they are obſerved. Or it may 
be defined, an arch of a great circle per - 
Pendicufar to the horizon, and compre- 
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25 the plumbet may ſtill eut the ſame de- 


and three in the afternoon, obſerve the 


Hence, if the meridian line be biſſected 


of the place, with the plane of 


MEX 
bended between the horizory and the fon 
or ſtar then in the meridian of the place, 
To take the MERIDIAN altitude with a qua- 
drunt. If the poſition of the meridian be 
known, and the plane of an aſtronomical 
nt be placed in the meridian line, 

dy means of the plumb- line fuſpended at 
the center, the meridian altitudes of the 


ſtars, which are the prineipal obſerya- 
tions whereon the e art of aftronomy 


is founded, may eaſily be determined, 
The meridian altitude of a ſtar may like- 
wiſe be had by means of a pendulum- 
clock, if the exact time of the ftar's paſ- 
ſage by the meridian be known, Noe it 
muſt be obſerved, that ſtars have the ſame 
altitude for a minute before and after their 
paſſage by the meridian, if they be not in 
or near the zenith; but if they be, their 
ahitudes muſt be taken every minute 
when they are near the meridian, and 
their greateſt aſtitudes will be the meri- 
dian altitudes fought, See QMADRAN T. 
MERIDIONAL DIS TAN ek, in navigation, 
is the fame with the departure, eafting or 
weſting, or the difference of longitude be- 
- tween the meridian under which the ſhip 
now is, and any other metidiatr ſhe was 
before under. Ares. 
or MT- 


NUTES, in navigation; are the 1 
which” the meridians in Mr. Wright's 


chart (commonly though * falſely called 
Mereators) do increaſe as the paratlels of 
Jatitnde decreaſe: and as the ooſine of the 
latitude of any place, is equal to the ra- 
dĩus or ſemi-· diameter of that parallel 3 
therefore, in the true ſea-chart, or nau - 
tical planiſphere, this radius being the ra- 
dius of the equinectial, or whole fine of 
90, the meridional parts at each degree 
of latitnde muſt increaſe, as the fecants of 
the arch, contained between that latitude 
and the equinectial, do decreaſe, The 
tables therefore of meridional parts, which 
we have in books of navigation, ate 
made by a continual addition of ſecants; 
they are calculated in ſome books for 
every degree and minute of latitude x 
and they will ſerve either to make or gra- 
duate a Mercator's chart, or to work the 
Mercator's failing. To uſe them, you 
mult enter the table with the degree of la- 
titude at the head, and the minute on the 
firſt column towards the left band, and 
in the angle of. meeting you will have ib 
meridional parts. Having the latitudes 
of two places, to find the meridional 
miles or minutes between them, conſi- 
der whether one of. the places lies on the 
„ equator, 
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equator, or both on the ſame fide of it, 
or, lafily, on different ſides. x. If one 
of the propoſed places lies on the equa- 
tor, then the meridional difference of la- 
titude is the ſame with the latitude of the 
other place, taken from the table of meri- 
dional parts. 2. If the two propoſed 
places be on the ſame fide of the equator, 
then the meridional difference of latitude 
is found by ſubtracting the meridional 
parts anſwering to the leaſt latitude, from 
thoſe anſwering to the greateſt, and the 
difference is that required. 3. If the 
places lie on different ſides of the equatof, 
then the meridional difference of latitude 
is found by adding together the meri- 


dional parts anſwering to each latitude, 
and the ſum is that required, 


We have here added a table of meridion - 


, 


. 
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al parts calculated both for the ſphere and 
oblate ſpheroid, by the reverend Mr. 
Murdoch, in his new and learned Treatiſe 
of Mercator's Sailing applied to the true 


Figure of the Earih. By this table may 


be projected a true chart, for any part of 
the earth's ſurface, and the ſeveral pro- 
blems of ſailing may be ſolved by it. 
Maps of countries may be delineated and 
—_— to the various purpoſes of naviga- 


tion, geography, and aftronomy. Nor 


ate the errors of the common ſpherical 
projeCtions ſo very ſmall in many caſes, as 
to 1 and not dangerous. 
For inſtance, if a ſhip ſails from ſouth la- 
titude 259, to north latitude 30, and the 
angle of the courſe be 439;, then the dif- 
ference of longitude by the common table 
would be 32067, exceeding the true dif- 
ference 3141 by 657, or miles. Alſo the 
diſtance ſailed would be 4512, exceeding 
the true diſtance, 4423, by 397, or miles; 
which differences are too great to be ne» 
glected. For other inſtances of ſuch &a 
correction of the charts, we refer»to the 
author's admirable book above-men- 
tioned. ; 


A Table of meridional Parts to the Sphe- 


roid and Sphere, with their Differences. 


Sphe- 
roĩd. 
58.7 


| 9 


Sphere. Di. 


60.0 13 
| 117-3] 120.0 2.7] 
176.2] 180. 1] 4. [ 
2349 240.2] 5 3 
293.8] 300.4 6.6 
352-7] 360.6 7.94 
411.8] 421.0 9.2 
| 471. o 481.51 10.56 


co Ge s 
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y37 


10 


1136.8 
1199.2 
1262. 
1325.3 
1389. 0 
1453+3 
1513.0 
1583.3 
1649.1 


1782.7 
1850. 5 
1919.0 
1988.2 
2058. 3 
2129.0 
2200.8 
2273-4 
23470 
2421.6 
2497.2 
2573-9 
2651.8 
2730.9 
2811.3 
2893-1 
2976.2 
3060.9 
3147-2 
3235˙1 
3324.8 
3416.3 
3509-7 
360542 
3703-1 
3803.1 
3905.7 
4910.5 
4118.9 
4229.8 
4344-c 
4461.5 


4837 2 


4971 c 


5109. 


4582.7 
4707.8 ä 
4904.9 [67.2 

5939.4 [68-4 
5178.8 69 


972.7 
1035. 322.2 
1098.3 23.3 
1161.6 24.8 
1225. 226. c 
1289.2 027.2 
1353.7 28.3 


1418.6 
1484.1 
I550.0 
1616.5 
1683.5 
1751.2 
1819. 5 
1888.4 
1958. o 
2028.3 
2099.5 
2171.4 
2244.2 
2317.9 
2392.6 
2468.3 
2544.9 
2622.6 
2701.5 
2781.6 
2863.0 
294 5-8 
3029.9 
31155 
3202.7 
3291-5 
3382.1 
3474.5 
3568.8 
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Diff. 


— — 


11. 8 
13.1 
14.4 
15.7 
17.0 
18.3 


19.6 
20.9 


29.6 


30.8 


32. 0 
33.2 
34.4 
35-6þ 
36.8 
37.9 
39-c 
40.1 
41.2 
42.3 
43.4 
44.5 
45.6 
46.7 
47.7 
48.7 
49+7 


3323˙6 69. 


MER 
po] Seeg. Sphere. Dif. | 


WN 


$+74-0 70. 1 N 
5630.80. 6 
5794-6177+ % 
5965-9171 5] 
6145-6171. 9 
6334.7]7%+ 3 
65343072. 7 
6745-717 3+ 7 
6970. 373. 5 
7210. 0073. 8 
7467. 1074. 2 
7744574. 4 
804 5.674. 7 
8375-2175. © 
8739 0075. 2 
9070.0] 9145-4175. 4 
9530.2] 9605.8|75. 6 
roo61.1]10136.9175. 8 
ro688.7110764.6 75. 9 
11456511532. 5076. © 
12446.0[12522.7]76. 3 
13340.4113916.4|76. © 
16223,8 1299-5 wa 7 | 


7] 5423-9 
| 5560.2 
$723+5 
894-4 
073.71 
6262.4 
6461.6 
6672.6 
5| 6896.8 
6] 7136.2 
7393¹0 
7670.1 
7970-9] 
$400.2 
$663.8 
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Wales, bounded by Caernarvon and Den- 
bighſhire on the north, by Montgomery - 
fhice on the ſouth-eaſt, and by. the Iriſh 
ſea on the weſt. 


term is more particularly uſed to fgnify 
the moral goodneſs of the actions of men, 
and the rewards to which thoſe actions 
intitle them. | | | 

The romiſh ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh merit 
towards God into two kinds, viz. merit 
of congruity, and merit of condignity. 
The firſt, which is improperly called me- 
nt, is when there is no manner of pro- 
portion between the action and the re- 
ward, but he who . beſtows it, ſupplies, 
by his goodneſs, what is wanting in the 
action. Merit of condignity is when 
there is a juſt and ſtrict proportion be- 
tween the action and the reward, as in 
the wages of a workman, Proteſtants 
diſclaim all merit of this kind, 

ERK, a river of the Auſtrian Nether- 


the iſland Overflackee in Holland, 
MERLIN, ſalon, in ornithology, the leaſt 


the haggard-falcon, - 
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at a 


| RIONE THSHIRE, a county of north 


MERIT, in theology, Ggnifies deſert. This 


lands, which riſes in the province of Bra- 
bant, and falls into the ſea, oppoſite to MERU 
Maes, on which the city of Rotterdam is 


he merlin, if well manned, makes an 
t3<e1lent hawk, which will naturally fiy MERULA, the BLACKBIRD, in ornitho- 


MER 
ridge, thruſh, or lark. 


See the 
articles FALCON and HawE. a 


MERLON, in fortification, is that part of 


a parapet which is terminated by two em- 
bal of a battery, Its be ht and 
thickneſs is the ſame with that of the 
rapet; but its breadth is generally nine 
feet on the inſide, and fix on the outſide. 
It ſerves to cover thoſe on the battery from 
the enemy; and is better when made of 
earth well beat and cloſe, than when 
built with ſtone z becauſe theſe fly abouꝶ 
and wound thoſe they ſhould defend. 


MERLUCIUS, in ichthyology, a fiſh call- 


ed in engliſh the hake. See HAK. 


MERMAID, or MER MAN, an imaginary 


animal, ſuppoſed to be half human and 
half fiſh 3 which probably took its riſe 
from an imperfect view of the fiſh called 
thrichechus. See THRICHECHUS. * 


MERNS, a county of Scotland, bounded 


by Mar on the north, by the German 
ocean on the eaſt, by Angus on the ſouth, 
and by Gowry on the weſt, 


MERO, a town of the further india, 


ſituated in the kingdom of Pegu : eaft 
long. 949, and north lat. 19%. 


MEROPS, the BEE-EATER, in ornitho- 


logy, the blue-breaſted iſpida, with a 
variegated head; a very beautiful bird, 
ſomewhat larger than the common king- 
fiſher. See the article IsP1DA. 

It catches. bees and other flying inſets 
while on the wing, whence its engliſh 
name: they uſually fly in flocks, and make 
a loud but not diſagreeable noiſe, ſome- 
what like that of a man whiſtling. 


MERS, a county of Scotland, bounded by 


Lothian on the north, by the German 
ocean on the eaſt, by Northumberland 
and Tiviotdale on the ſouth, and by 
Tweedale on the weſt, * | 


MERSBURG, a city of opper Saxony, in 


the marquiſate of Miſnia, ſixteen miles 
north-weſt Leipfic, | 


MERSPURG, a city of Germany, in the 


circle of Swabia and biſhopric of Con- 
ſtance, eight miles north eaſt of the city 
of Conſtance. j 8 


MERTOLA, a town of Portugal. in the 


province of Alentejo: weſt long. 8® 15% © 
and — lat, 379 35. 2 
„ the north branch of the river 


ſituated, 


of the hawk kd, but much reſembling MERVILLE, a town of french Flanders, 


near the confines of Artois; eaft longit. 
22 36%, and north lat. 50? 4o'. 


logy, 
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.: Jogy, a ſpecies of the turdus or thruſh. him an ill ſmell: the bypochondr; 
. kind, See the article Tubus. always dne, 442 05 wry h d 
It is about the ſue of the common thruſn, vrine beromes turbid, and depoſit; ry 
all over black, except the beak and eye- muddy ſediment, during the whole cours gl 
Lds, which are yellowiſh. | of the diſtemper. In the cure, all hot an 
Tybere is alſo another ſpecies, called me- medicines muſt be avoided, and the dil. di 
.. rula ſaxatilis, of a grey colour, with pin- charge of the peccant matter by the dir. fie 
nated plumes z it is about the ſiae of the rhoes muſt be promoted by chte and th 
former. . 28 by urging medicines: ſome adviſe th 
MESCHED, or Thus, a city of Penſia, aloes and other medicines of that kind. T 
in the province of Choraſſan : eaſt. lon. others feta and manna; fome the ſu 
-  $7* .30', and narth lat. 36% purging ſalts ; but moſt r rhubarb hy 
MESEEN, the capital of a,proxince of the given in often repeated ſmall doſes i hig ſul 
ſame name, in Ruſſia : it 3s a port town, draughts of the lubricating decodiog, of 
ſituated on the coaſt of the White-ſea, ſuch as barley- water and water. gruel, ar ws 
one hundred and &fty miles north-eaft of to be given, and emulſions of lu ect. al. the 
- Archangel. | monds and of the cold ſeeds : mil MES 
MESEMBRYAN THEMUM, in botany, quantities of oil of ſweet-almonds ar of 
2 genus of the polyandria - pentagynia alſo to be given at times, and julen ing 
cla(s-of plants, the corolla whe con- of the cooling waters, and ſyrups wo. pel 
ſiſts of a ſingle petal, with a multitude of derately  acidulated ; and powders of wr 
petals of a lanceolated, narrow figure, nitre, cinnabar, and the common able: me 
formed into ſeveral ferics a little longer bents, as crab's eyes, and the like, ar tra 
than the cup, and cohering at the baſe to be given, to take off the pains, and to 
by their ungues ; the fruit is a fleſhy, ſpaſms, and to attemperate the acid MES 
roundiſh capſule, with a radiated, um- matter, The diet is not to be ſo ven the 
bilicus, and with a number of cells thin and weak as in other acute fevers gut 
equal to that of the ſtyles z the ſeeds are but moderate nouriſhment is to be 1. tick 
numerous and roundiſh, The number lowed. i | Th 
| of ſtyles is ſometimes ten, and ſome- MESENTERY, in anatomy, 2 thick ft co] 
times they, and the ſegments of the ca- anembrane, placed in che midſt of thei par 
lyx, are only four. ; teſtines particularly of the ſmaller ces Es 
This, genus comprehends the ice-plant, whende it bas the name. Iis ſubſtsncei ant 
and the flowering-kali. compoſed of membranes, fat, veſſels of a's 
MESENTERIC FEVER, called by Heiſter all kinds, and in the human body ef: effe 
the ſtomachic or inteſtinal fever, and by number of glands, In the upper par, i Ite 
Sydenham the new fever, is, hy the ge- is RR with the three ſuperior vente ing 
nerality of thoſe who have wrote about bræ of the loins;z and in the lower, vit MES 
it, referred to the malignant kind from the inteſtines, and particularly with th Ke 
its being uſually attended with ſevereand 8 jejunum and ileum; to which it all fine 
uncommon ſymptoms. It differs from other gives their outer coat. When it is (ep! wer 
acute fevers, according to Heiſter, in be- rated ſrom the inteſtines, it bas ſev rith 
ing always attended with a 'diarrhcea, folds reſembling gloves. Its length, | Thi 
which however is ſalutary, and is dange- the whole, is about three ells ; but ti and 
rous to ſtop. This fever has its feat in inteſtines which are joined to it, ate Ta 
the ſtomach and inteſtines. Many of the leaſt four times that length. Its coil MES. 
diſtempers mentioned by authors under or membranes are two, and between ibe coſt 
liar names, are properly to be refer-. there is a cellular ſubſtance, which col MES( 
red, as to their cauſes, to this ies of tains the fat: the meſeraic veſſels 3! Dia 
fever : the dyſenteric is abſolvtely of this glands are alſo placed there, which man MES( 
kind, and many of the petechial ones. reckon a third coat of the meſentery, 2 term 
The patient is ſeized with this diſtemper, that not improperly ; this they call tl one 
which returns at different and" irregular tunica celluloſa. mid 
intervals, with frequent ſhiverings; af- The veſſels of the meſentery are blood Icy 
ter theſe, the tongue, teeth, and fzuces veſſels, nerves, lacteals, and |ymphaic MES] 
are covered with atoul and viſcid phlegm; The blood- veſſels are the ſame with tho gen! 
the tongue in particular, after looking of the inteſtines, and theſe make a molt of x 
, yellowiſh and blackiſh with it: the pa- tude of firange meanders, and have e up 
tient perceives a diſagreeable taſte in his frequent anaſtomoſes. The nerves al fruit 
mouth from this, and the people about come from the par vagum, and mY * 
; : | col 


MES 
roftals. There are a multitude of glands 
diſperſed throughout the whole meſente- 
ry : theſe vary greatly in their ſize, fi- 
re, and ſituation 
and in old people they frequently almoſt 


find, that in dogs there is only one, but 
that very large, called pancreas Aſellii: 
the laReal veſſels paſs thro' theſe glands. 
The uſes of the meſentery are, 1. To 
ſuſpend, connect together, and retain in 
their due place all the inteſtines. 2. To 
ſuſtain the ſanguiferous and lacteal veſſels 


way for the lacteals, to the receptacle, 
the ſhorter. 


perior lord. This word alſo lignifies a 
writ, which lies where there is a lord- 
meſne and tenant, and the tenant is diſ- 
trained for ſervices. due from the meſne 
to the ſuperior lord. | 

MESOCOLON, in anatomy, that part of 
the meſentery connected with the great 


ticle MESENTERY. 1 4 


colon, to which it is joined, 
part ſticks to a part of the rectum. 


antients for finding two mean proportion - 
a's mechanically, which they could not 
effect geometrically. 
It conſiſted of three parallelograms, mov 
ing in a groove to certain interſections. 

MESOLOGARITHMS, 
Kepler, are the Jogarithms of the co- 
lines and co tangents, the former of which 


r yerte 
7 with 
vith th 


rithms, and the latter differentials. 


and tangents. See LOGARITHM, SINE, 
TANGENT, &@c. * f 
MESOPLEURII, in anatomy, the inter- 
coſtal muſcles. See INTERCOSTAL. 
MESOPOTAMIA, the antient name cf 
Diarbeck, See the article DiAR BECK. 


middle of the back. 
Ic&THYOLOGY., 


genus of the icoſandcia- pentagynia claſs 
of plants, the flower of which is made 
up of roundiſh hol'ow petals; and its 
fruit is an umbilicated globoſe berry, con- 


tainm five offzous and gibbous ſects, 
Vol. III. 
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in different ſubjects, 


diſappear. In comparative anatomy we 


of the inteſtines. And, 3. To make the 


MESNE, in law, ſignifies him who is lord 
of a manor, and who hath tenants hold- 
ing of him, yet himſelf holding of a ſu- 


gute, eſpecially the colon, See the ar- 


The meſocol6n meets the mid of the. 
Its lower 


MESOLABE, an inſtrument uſed by the 


according to 


were called by lord Napier antiloga- 


They are otherwiſe called artificial fines . 


MESOPTERYGIUS, in ichthyology, a a 
term applied to ſuch fiſhes as have only 
one back fin, and that ſituated in the 
See the article 


MESPILUS, the MEDLAR, in botany, a 


s 
The fruit of the medlar is very grateful, 
though not eatable till rotten. | | 
MESS ASIPPI, or MESscuAsipPI, a coun- 
try of North America, bounded by Ca- 
nada on the north, the britiſh plantations 
on the eaſt, the gulph of Mexico on the 
ſouth, and the province of New Mexicd 
on the weſt, See LOUISIANA. 
Me$ssa$1PP1, the river which gives name to 
. qe country, riſes in Canada, and runs to 
the ſouthward till it falls into the gulph 
of Mexico. | 
MESSENGERS, are certain officers chief- 
ly employed under the direction of the 
ſecretaries of (tate, and always in readi- 
neſs to be ſent with all kinds of diſpatches 
foreign and domeſtic. They alſo, by 
virtue of the ſecretaries warravits, take vp 
perſons for high treaſon, or other offences 
againſt the ſtate. The priſoners they 
apprehend are uſually kept at their own 
houſes, for each of which they are allow- 
ed 6s. 8 d. per day, by the government: 
and when they are ſent abroad, they have 
a ſtated allowance for their journey, 
i. 30 J. for going to Paris, Edinburgh, 
or Dublin; 251. for going to Holland, 
and to other places in the ſame propor- 
tion; part of which money is advanced, 
for the expence of their journey,' Their 
ſtanding ſalary is 451. per annum; and 
their poſts, if purchaied, are eſteemed 
worth 300 1, The meſſengers wait twen- 
ty at a time, monthly, and are diſtribut- 
ed as follows, wiz. four at court, five 
at one ſecretaries office, five at another, 
two at the third for North Britain, three 
at the council-oftice, and one at the lord 
chamberlain's of the houſhold. 
MESSENGERS of the exchequer, are four of- 
ficers who attend the exchequer, in the 
nature of purſuivants, and carry the lord 
treaſurer's letters, precepts, Sc. 
MESSENGER of the preſs, a perſon, who, 
by order of the court, ſearches printing - 
houſes, bookſellers-ſhops, Sc. in-order 
to diſcover the printers or publiſhers of 
ſeditious books, pamphlets, &c. 
MEes$8ENGER at arms, in the ſcottiſh po- 
lity, officers whoſe buſineſs it is to execute 
ſummons and letters of diligence for civil 
debt, real or perſonal ; thus called from 
the impreſs of the king's arms on their 
blazon, being a piece of braſs or fiiver 
fixed upon the meſſenger's brea ft, to diſ- 
cover his warrant and authority, when he 
diſcharges the duty of his office; and the 
reſiſting him therein, is a erime, in the 
law of Scotland, called deforcement. 'See 
the article DEFORCEMENT, 
12 K | The 


MES 


are a great number, are among the offi- 
cers under the lyon, who, together with 
his brethren the heralds, is the judge of 
the malverſation of meſſengers. See COL - 
 LEGE of Heralds, KING at Arms, &c. 
MESSIAH, the anointed ; a title which 
the Jews gave to their expected great de- 
liverer, whoſe coming they Kill wait for: 
and a name the Chriſtians apply to je- 
ſus Chriſt, in whom the prophecies re- 
lating to the Meſſiah were accompliſhed, 
Among the Jews, anointing was the ce- 
remony of conſecrating perſons to the 


higheſt offices and dignities; kings, 


prieſts, and ſometimes prophets were 
anointed : thus Aaron and his ſon re- 
ceived the ſacerdotal, Eliſha the prophetic, 
and David, Solomon, andothers, the royal 
unction. i 

The prophecies in the Old Teſtament, 
which relate to the coming of the meſſiah 
are very numerous, ſome of which may 
be found in Gen, iii. x5. xlix. 10, Iſaiah 
vii. 14. Dan, ix. 25, Sc. 

The antient Hebrews being inſtrufted by 
the prophets, had very clear notions of the 
meſſiah : theſe were changed by little 


and little, inſomuch that when Jeſus 


Chriſt appeared in Judea, they were in 
expectation of a temporal monarch, who 
ſhould free them from their ſubjection to 
the Romans. Hence they were greatly 
offended at the outward appearance, the 
humility, and ſeeming weaknels of our 
Saviour; which prevented their acknow- 
ledging him to be the Chriſt they expeQ- 


ed. The latter Jews have fallen into till - 


greater miſtakes, and formed tothemſelves 
chimerical notions of the Meſſiah, utter- 
ly unknown to their forefathers, Some 
think he is already come, in the perſon of 
king Hezekiah: this opinion was firſt ad- 
vanced by the famous Hillel, who lived 


before Chriſt, Others think the belief METACARPUS, in anatomy, that pa! 
of the coming of the meſſiah, is no article 


of faith z and that he who denies this 
doctrine, makes but a ſmall breach in the 
law ; heonly lops off a branch from the 
tree, without hurting the root, But the 
greateſt part of the modern rabbins, ac- 
cording to Buxtorf, believe that the meſ- 
ſiah is already come, but that he keeps 
himſelf concealed, and will not manifeſt 


himſelf becauſe of the fins of the Jews. 
Some aſſign him the terreftrial paradiſe | 


for the place of his abode : others, the 
city of Rome, where, they ſay, he keeps 
himſelf concealed among the leprous and 


inficm, at. the gate of the city, expecting 


» + 
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The meffengers at arms, of whom there 


MET 
Elias to come and manifeſt him to men. 
But the moſt general opinion of the jet 
is, that the meſſiah is not yet come: 
and theſe are ſtrangely divided about the 
time and other circumſtances of his com. 
ing: different times have been fixed for 
his appearance, many of which are elapſ. 
ed, and conſequently their hopes haye 
been baffled ; inſomuch that they hay 
pronounced an anathema againſt all thoſe 
who ſhall pretend to calculate his coming, 
In order to reconcile, thoſe prophecies 
which ſeem to oppoſe each other, ſome of 
the Jews have had recourſe to an hypo. 
theſis of two meſſiahs, who are to ſucceed 
each other: one in a ſtate of humiliation, 
poverty, and ſuffering ; the other, of 
glory, ſplendor, and power. This fk 
is to proceed from the tribe of Joſeph, 
and the family of Euphraim ; his father 
is to be called Huziel, and himſelf Nehe. 
miah : the fecond is to be born of the 
race of David, to rebuild the temple of [e. 
ruſalem, and reign over the whole world, 
Our Saviour foretold that falſe Chriſls 
ſhould ariſe, who ſhould perform figns 
and wonders, by which even the eled 
ſhould be in danger of being deceived, 
The event has verified this prediction, 
and there has been a conſiderable number 
of theſe, from Barchochebas, who aroſe 
in the reign of the emperor Adrian, 
to Zabatai T'zevi, who appeared abou 
the year 1666. 

MESUA, in botany, a genus of the pgly- 
andria monogynia claſs of plants, theo 
rolla whereof conſiſts of four large, bol 
low, rounded petals 3 the fruit is a cor 
aceous capſule, of a roundiſh, acumjnate 
figure, formed of four valves, and mak 
ed with as many elate ſutures running 
longitudinally ; the ſeeds are four, largt 
and deſhy, of a turbinated, triquetrou 
and obtuſe form, 


of the hand between the wriſt and thi 
fingers, See HAND and WRIST. 
The metacarpus conſiſts of four bones 
which anſwer to the four 4 where 
of that which ſuſtains the fore-finge | 
the biggeſt and longeſt. They are 2 
round and long, a little convex toward 
the back of the hand, and concave an 

lain towards the palm. They are hof 
hou in the middle, and full of mano 
they touch one another only at their ex 
tremities, having ſpaces in the widdle 
in which lie the muſculi interoſſei. 8e 
the article INTER OSsEUsS. 


In their upper end there is a ſinus, whic 
recelvs 


MET 
receives the bones of the wriſt ; their 


fogers. . See the article FIB OER. 
The inner part of the metacarpus is call- 
ed the palm, and the other the back of 
the hand. See the article PALM. 
For fractures and luxations of the meta- 


FRACTURE, and LUXATION. 
METACARPUS, fignifies, alſo, a ſmall, 


tween the large internal annular or 
' the whole inſide of the fourth metacarpal 


bone. | 

It is fixed by a ſmall, ſhort tendon to the 
os orbiculare, and to the neighbouring 
part of the large ligament of the carpus, 


this muſcle are of unequal lengths, and 
extend all the way to the articulation of 


the metacarpus towards the thumb, and 
at the ſame time to increaſe the convexity 
of the back of the hand, which is called 
making Diogenes's cup. The fourth 
bone, thus moved, carries the third along 
with it, by reaſon of their Connexion, 
ide, and the convexity on ie other. 

nology, the ſecond month cf the Athe- 
nian year, containing twenty-nine days, 


July, and beginning of Auguſt, 
METALS, metalla, in natural hiſtory, 


etrou 


at pat fre, concreting again in the cold, and 


d thi malleable, or diſtenſible and duRile un- 
n der the hammer. Theſe are the diſtin- 


bones guiſhing characters of thoſe bodies in their 


where pure ſtate: but many of them are not 


neer i found in this pure ſtate in the earth, be- 


re al ing reduced by admixtures of ſulphur and 
wrt other bodies to the ſtate of ore. See ORE, 
* 1 The claſs of the metals, according to 


W theſe characters, include ſix bodies, ix. 


ar10w ' gold, filver, copper, tin, iron, and lead. 
eir ex For the properties, preparations, uſes, 
middle and peculiar characters, &c, of each, 
2 80 ſee the articles GOLD, SILVER, Cc. 

” The weight of the metals is one of their 
great diſtinguiſhing characters, from all 


_—_ other ſubſtances ; and it ſerves alſo, by 
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means of the hydroftatical balanre, by 
which their ſpecific gravities are accurate- 
ly determined, to diſtinguiſh them even 


extcemity is round, and is received 
_ ſinus; of the Grit bones of the 


carpus, ſee the articles HavD, Waist, 


very fleſhy muſcle, ſituated obliquely be- 


tranſverſe ligament of the carpus, and 


From thence its fibres run more or leſs 
obliquely, towards the infide of the 
fourth metacarpal bone; the fibres of 


the moſt difficult of all operations; and 


which ſtill augments the how on one 
METAGITNION, ra-, in chro- 


and anſwering to the latter part of our 


are defined to be foſſile bodies, fuſible by 


} 


MET 


in mixture from one another, in a man- 
ner that no other means could ever come 
up to: the ſpecific gravity of each metal 


may be ſeen in the table of ſpecific gravi- 


ties, under the article GRaviTY. 
The chemiſts have divided the metals in- 


to two claſſes, the perfect and the imper- 


fett. Gold and filver only are allowed to 
be of the firſt claſs, as lofing nothing of 
their weight, nor receiving any alter- 
ation in the fire; the other four, as they 
want this quality of refiſting the force 
of the heat, they call imperfe& : but this 
is thought to be a diſtindtion not very ob- 
vious, nor eſſential. The learned Boer- 
haave, from his Hiſtory of Metals, draws 
the following corollaries: x, That me- 
tals differ abſolutely from all other natu- 
ral or artificial bodies hitherto diſcovered, 
ſince the lighteſt metal is more than double 


tze weight of the heavieſt non-metalline 
the firſt phalanx of the little finger with | 


the fourth metacarpal bone, but have no 
manner of relation to that finger. This 
muſcle ſerves. to turn the fourth bone of 


body, 2. They therefore are greatly 


miſtaken,. who expect, by any converſion | 


of ſubſtance, to take metals out of bo- 
dies non metalline ; ſince condenſation is 


- 


weight being the index of corporeal 


quantity, requires ſomething like a crea- 


tive power to increaſe it, 3. True me- 
tals do not diſcover the affinity of their 
matter by any thing more evidently than 
by their reſemblance in point of weight, 
4. Nothing therefore reſembles gold more 
nearly than quickfilver, with regard to 


the matter in both, 5. The other pro- 


rties of metals, as fixity, colour, mal- 

ability, and ſimplicity, may probably 
be produced and changed with more eaſe 
than their weight, 6. Gold therefore 
conſiſts of a moſt pure ſimple matter, like\ 
mercury, fixed by another pure, ſimple, 
ſubtile principle, diffuſed through its mi- 
nuteſt parts, and intimately uniting them 
to one another, and to itſelf. This the 
chemiſts mean, when they ſay it conſiſts 
of mercury and ſulphur, 7. The other 


metals conſiſt of 12 ſame principles, but 
h 


together therewith have another light mat- 
ter intermixed, which is different in the 
different metals, and is called earth; 
conſequently theſe are compoſed of three 
matters, to which in ſome may be add- 
ed crude ſulphur, 8. The different me- 
tals are reſolvable, therefore, into diffe- 
rent elements, both in reſpe& of nature 
and number. 9. This reſolution may be 
effected by means of mercury, regenerat- 
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ing ſalts, or fire, but differently, according 
to the different metals. 10. It is a miſtake, 


therefore, to ſay that metals may be ea- 
fily converted into one another, excepting 


With regard to the mercurial parts, and 


by firſt utterly deſt roy ing their form; and 
von ſequently the quantity of gold procur- 


ed from any other metal by tranſmutation, 
can only be in proportion to the qqan- 
tity of mercury it before contained. 


Nor does it appear that any beſides the 


MExsrRUuu, Ec. 
or the generation of metals by earth- 


ſix above- mentioned metals can be pro- 
cured by art, how confidently ſoever Van 


Helmont may have aſſerted this of mer- 


cury fixed by the alkaheſt. 12, All the 
fix metals, when fuſed by fire in clean 
veſſels, have the fame appearance and 
perfectly reſemble mercury, both in re- 
ſpect of colour, denſity, the ſphericity of 
their drops, the attraction of their parts, 
their mobility and manner of running : 
hence, therefore, it ſeems to follow, that 


mercury is a metal fuſed by the ſmalleſt - 


fire; that tin requires a greater de- 
gree of fire, and that if the atmoſphere 
were hot enough to fuſe it, it would be 
mercury, but mercury which ſmokes and 
caſts up a froth : that Jead would alſo be 
mercury with the next degree of heat, but 
mercury with certain peculiar properties 
of frothing and penetrating veſſels: fo 
filver and gold are mercury, which re. 
quire a much greater degree of fire, and 
remain immutable therein : copper again 
is mercury, which melts in a much in- 
tenſer heat, but is changed withal : laſt- 
ly, iron becomes mercury in a degree of 
heat beyond any, though : changeable 
thereby. 8 


For the chemical character of metals, 


aſfaying metals, coppelling of metals, 


ſolution of metals by menſtruums, Sc. 


ſee the articles CHARACTER, METaL- 
LURGY, ASS$SAYING, 


quakes: See the article EARTHQUAKE. 


Prince's METAL, called alſo Bath-MeTaL, 


a kind of factitious metal, of a beautiful 
way and diſpoſed to receive a fine po- 
Iiſm luſtre, Ec. 

fix ounces of copper, melting it in a 
wind. furnace; add to it one ounce of 
zink; then flirring the whole well toge- 
thee, pour out the metal immediately. 


The copper and zink may be put into the 


crucible together, if fiſt covered over 


with the black flux, which prevents che 
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COPPELLING, 


It is prepared, ac- 
cording to Dr. Shaw, as follows; take 


evolution of the zink, or preſerves its me. 
talline form, See the article Fl. ux. 
Bell. METAL. See the article Ber, 
Homberg s METAL, an imitation of geld. 
See the article Go,pd. 
-Semi-METALs, metallic foſſils, fufible 
fire, and not malleable in their puret 
ſtate. 17 
"Theſe are all, in their native ſtate, ye. 
netrated by, and intimately mixed with 
ſulphur, and other adventitious matter, 
and reduced to what are called ores. 
Of this ſeries of foſſils there are only fire 
bodies, all naturally comprehended in the 
ſame claſs, but each making a ſeparate 
and diſtin genus: theſe are antimony, 
' biſmuth, cobalt, zink, and quickſilver, 
For the characters, preparations, and uſes 
of each, fee ANTIMONY, Bisuurs, 
' COBALT, Zixk, and Mk cur. 
METAL, in heraldry. There are two me. 
tals uſed in heraldry, by way of colours, 
Viz. gold and filver, in blazon called vr 
and argen. 
In the common painting of arms theſe 
metals are repreſented by white and ye]. 
low, which are the natural colours cf 
thoſe metals. In engraving, gold is ex- 
preſſed by dotting the coat, &c. all over; 
and filver, by leaving it quite blank, 
It is a general rule in heraldry, never 
to place metal upon metal, nor colour 
upon colour; ſo that if the field be of one 
of the metals, the bearing mult be ef 
germs nf and if the field be of any 
colour, the bearing muſt be of one of the 
metals. 1 | 
"METALLIC, or METALLINE, an ad- 
jective applied to ſomething that bears a 
relation to metals, See METAL, 
METALLURGY, rmetallurgia, accord. 
ing to Boethaave, comprehends the whole 
art of preparing and working metals, 
from the glebe, or ore, to the utenſl 
in which ſenſe, aſſaying, ſmelting, le- 
fining, ſmithery, gilding, &c, are only 
branches of metallurgy. 
Dr. Shaw however reftrains meta]'urgy 
to thoſe operations required to ſeparate 
metals from their ores, for the uſes of 
life. Theſe operations are of two kinds, 
or ſmaller and large; with regard to 
which the whole art of metallurgy ma) 
be divided into two parts, aſſaying and 
ſmelting, See AS8AYING, Oc. 
Dr, Cramer obſerves, that the art of aſ⸗ 
ſaying conſiſts in a well-made ſeparation 
of minerals, eſpecially metals, and in 2 
diyiſion of the ſeveral conſtituent ＋ * 


- 


-- 


> 
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| "them from each other, in order that the 


= 


ts y "> : flea? 
antity and quality of each in particu- - which properly belong to it; or of thoſe 
2 45 en * is plain that thoſe which, though — from chemiſtry at 
10 ations which belong to the general large, are nevertheleſs uſed by aſſayers ; 
ö claſs of ſolution, appertain ſtrifily and only firſt obſerving that every primary 
by primarily to this; and that the others docimaſtical-operation may, on account 
ref which are performed by the aſſayer, are of its effects, be called ſolution, ſince, in 
only ſecondary or auxiliary operations. every operation, the menſtrua, among 
pe- But there is hardly any chemical opera- which, I think, the air and fire have a 
ith tion which is not ſometimes neceſſary to right to be claſſed, effect a ſolution, by 
ter de performed in the art of aſſaying: intetpoſing themſelves between the parts 
there are many, on the contrary, which of the objects to be changed. See the 
* tte peculiar to aſſay ing alone z therefore articles MENsTRUUM and FLUX. 
the ':- .J'b | a 1 | T f 1 : 
rate 4 uſion. : bs N 
ny, 1 | | Vitrification, Theſe may be called almoſt 
ver, N Scorification, univerſal, becauſe they diſ- 
uſes | - ©} Coppelling. \ ſolve either the whole maſs, 
TH, | | | ReduQiion. or, at leaſt, by much the 
„Dry \ Amalgamation, greater part of the ſubject 
mee I Sublimation. in hand. Wa 
ute, | 4+ og Wa 3 : | 
ed or Ps Poke | ; oaſting. : e ma t partis 9 
Now a docimaſtical ſo-| 3 8 as Brand diſſolve but one 
theſe lution is either Eliquation by fuſion, J part of the ſubject in hand. 
| yel- „ or Sag N be 3 
5 3 | i e All theſe are partial, and 
over; \Moilt Quartation. Jer gas parts from 
. 8 © Moiſt precipitation. | % . 
never An acebunt of each of theſe may be found under their proper heads, 
olour | | . 1 
f one . Dr. Shaw, after mentioning the manner melt away from the leſs fuſible, at leaſt 
be of of extracting metal from the ore, by aſ- ' with the aſſiſtance of lead: that all metals 
f any ſaying and ſmelting, gives ſeveral axioms are reducible by burning or calcination, 
of the and canons of metallurgy, among which to terreſtrial powders, which, by bein 
are the following: that the art of aſſaying melted with any inflammable matter, aſ- 
n ads 1s hitherto imperfect, but capable of re- ſume their metalline form: that the great 
ears 4 ceiving conſiderable improvement from enemies to ductility, or the true merallic 
chemical and mechanical knowledge: nature, are ſulphur, cobalt, and things 
ccord- that the troubleſome and expenfive method compounded thereof; but that all unctuous 
whole of ſeparating gold from filver by quarta- or inflammable bodies are friendly to me- 
metals, tion, may be advantageouſly ſuperſeded, tals, and promote or reſtore their duetili - 
tenkil ; or (et aſide, by means of fuſion, or a ty, when melted therewith : that copper 
gy te- dexterous management of the fire: that may be made to approach to the colour of 
re only gold and filver are ſeldom rendered ab- gold, and at the ſame time not loſe, but 
ſolutely pure, or ſeparated from all other increaſe its ductility, by being amalga- 
allurgy kinds of metallic or mineral matters; and mated. with, and diftilled from quick- 
eparate that to purify them in this manner re- ſilver; and that probably many artificial 
uſes of quires the uſe of better methods than or compound metals are diſcoverable by 
kinds, thoſe commonly uſed for that purpoſez mixing various metalline and mineral 
ard to though the thing itſelf is till performable bodies together, ſo as greatly to enrich 
oy may by art and a ſuitable proceſs: that ſulphur and improve the art of metallurgy : 
ing and has different effects upon different metals; that, in general, ores are no more than 
| which effects being well noted, rules of a natural looſe mixture of metallic mat- 
t of 2. practice might thence be derived, for the ter with earthy and ſulphureous ones; 
paration ather improvement of metallurgy : that whence artificial ores may be readily 
and in be ignobler metals areſeparablefromeach made by calcining a metal with ſulphur, 
＋* other by the application of proper degrees and mixing it with earth, ſo as with heat 
e 


al heat, ſo as to wake the more fyſible 
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we ſhall here give a general view of thoſe 


to form ſolid lumps of ore, reſembling 
| the le 
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. thoſe dug out of the mines : and that nu- 
merous experiments remain to be made, 
and facts of nature or obſervations to be 
_ regiſtered, or the relations of bodies to 
be found, before this uſeful ſubje& of me- 
tallurgy can be brought to perfection. 
MET AMORPHOSIS, in general, de- 
notes the changing of ſomething into a 
different form; in which ſenſe it mcludes 
the transformation of inſets, as well as 
the mythological changes related by the 
antient poets. | 
Mythological metamorphoſes were held 
to be of two kinds, apparent and real : 
thus that of Jupiter into a bull, was on- 
ly apparent ; whereas that of Lycaon in- 
to a wolf, was ſuppoſed to be real, 
Moſt of the antient metamorphoſes in- 
clude ſome allegorical meaning, relating 
either to phyſics or morality: ſome au- 
thors are even of opinion that a great 
part of the antient philoſophy is couched 
under them; and lord Bacon and Dr, 
Hook have attempted to unriddle ſeveral 
of them. F | 
Ovid's Metamorphoſes make an excel- 
cellent ſyſtem of mortality: the ſtories 
of Deucalion and Pyrrha, of Phaeton, 
- of Biycis and Philemon, of Minos and 
Scylla, &c. being excellent leſſons in this 


Way. 1 x 
METAPHOR, in rhetoric, a trope, by 

which we put a firange word for a pro- 

per word, by reaſon of its reſemblance to 


it ; or it may be defined, a ſimile or com- 


pariſon intended to enforce and illuſtrate 
the thing we ſpeak of, without the ſigns 


or forms of compariſon... Thus, if we 


ſay, God is a ſhield fe good men, it is a 
metaphor, becauſe the fign of compariſon 


is not expreſſed, though the reſemblance 


which is the foundation of the trope, is 
— for as a ſhield guards him that 
ars it, againſt the attacks of an enemy, 
ſo the providence and favour of God pro- 
tes good men from malice and misfor- 
tunes : but if the ſentence be put thus, 
God is as a ſhield to good men, then it 
becomes a ſimile or compariſon, 
A. metaphor may be formed from any 
thing that is the obje& of anyof our ſenſes; 
but that is generally the moſt agreeable 
and ſpright'y, which ariſes from the ſenſe 
cf ſeeing; becauſe of all the ſenſes, ſee- 
ing is the moſt perfect and comprehen- 
five, the moſt unwearied and inquiſitive, 
the moſt deſrable and delighifol. 
If an author is obliged to give a large 
account of things, plain and. in the road 
of common obie:ivation, he ſhould raile 
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and enoble them by. ſtrong and f 
metaphors, Nu Tully 22 m 
. ſerved in his deſcription of the ſerery b. 

parts of this habitable globe, in his bock " 

on the Nature of the Gods. 80 has Vir. 20 
; gil, in his Georgics, where he has made 1 
his meaneſt and coarſeſt ſubjeQs fine and fe 

admirable, by his judicious uſe of meti. T 

phors ; in his perfect lines, the little affain pn 
of ſhepherdsand farmers appear with dig. ft 
- Nity ; his deſcriptions make the country a p! 
paradiſe, and his touches, as a noble writer 2 

expreſſes it, turns every thing into gold. ft 

Thoſe are admirable and beautiful me. el 

taphors, in which the properties of ratio. oy 

nal creatures are applied to animals, and ſp 
thoſe of animals to plants and trees: ſo 
this way of treating a ſubjeR gives life - 

and beauty to the whole creation, But 4 

we receive the ſtrongeſt pleaſure from 1 

thoſe bold and comprehenſive metaphors ” 

in which, beſides the illuſtration of the _ 

ſubje& they are intended to raiſe and im. * 

prove, convey to us A freſh and lively ou 

image. [ | = 

Mr. Du Boſs juſtly obſerves, that meta- an 

phors, and all the other figures of rheto- K 

rie, ought to be adapted to the circum- on 

ſtances and ſituation of thoſe for whoſe * 

uſe they are deſigned, and that we loſe 1 

much of the beauty of thoſe metaphors 1 

which allude to the refreſhing ſhade af- b 

forded from the beams of a ſcorching 5 
ſun; and adds, that had Virgil wrote ky | 

for the cold northern nations, inſtead of Th 

drawing his metaphors from a brook "as 
whoſe cool ſtreams quench the traveller's of 
thirſt, or from a grove ſpreading a de- ul 
lighiful ſhade on the brink of a fountain, ſho 
be would have taken them from a good 16 
warm ſtove; from the plegſure a man who ws 

is almoſt Riff with cold, feels upon ap- at 
roaching the fire, or from the flower, foi 

— more agreeable, ſenſation he finds on — 

putting on a coat lined with good com — 

fortable fur. : "uy 
METAPHRASE, uſually ſignifies ſome Th: 
thing more than either a tranſlation or Up 

paraphraſe : according to Baillet, 2 me 1 

taphraſt implies a tranſlator, glofſator Ig; 

and interpolator altogether, Ia 
METAPHYSICS, metaphyfica tranſnati 2 

ralis, ontology, or ontotophy, à {cienc 5 

that treats of being, as ſuch, in ih 0 

abſtr act. | thoy 

All other ſciences have a neceſſary depen | 

dence on this, for it ſupplies them with nap 

foundation and a method to proceed upon thin 
without which, our knowledge of an ha 

ſubje& mult be very confuſed and 12 "y 
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This was probably the reaſon that 
fe Ariſtotle ſtyle this ſcience the true 
beginning of philoſophy, .and the moſt 
noble of all the ſciences. As it is wholly 


converſant in the acts of the underſtand- 


FART = 


=. 
* 


The quantity of bodies it refers to the 


OP S . 


fble qualities to natural philoſophy, ap- 
plying itſelf only to beings ſeparated from 


Ja their individual ſingularity, ſuch as ſub- 
er ſtances, accidents; relations, and whatever 
Id, elſe may be conceived abſtractedly from - 
_ matter; but particularly beings: purely 
* ſpiritual, ſuch as God, angels, and the 
and ſoul of man : hence Ariſtotle terms it na- 
es: tural theology. The end of this ſcience 
1 :+the ſearch of pure and abſtracted trutb. 
But It caſts a light upon all the objects of 
n. thought and meditation, by ranging 
don every being with all the abſolute and re- 
the lative perfections and properties, modes 
tin. and attendants of it, in proper ranks or 
10 claſſes ; and thereby it diſcovers the vari- 
ous relations of things to each other, and 
your what are their general or fpecial differ- 
— ences from each other; wherein a great 


by this means, it greatly conduces to in- 
firut us in fled av] or the diſpoſition 


phors of putting every thing in its proper 
de af renk and claſs of being, attributes or 
— actions; and hence its proper affinity 


with logic. See METHOD, 

K This ſcience, however it may ſeem to 
bros have been laboured, is yet capable 
of being farther improved: but it has 


many obſtacles in its way. If we are 
ne ſhort-fighted in phyſical matters, which 
1 are nearer our ſenſe, and in a manner 
a within our view, how much more muſt 
10 — we be bewildered in our ſearch after 
te I ſpiritual abſtracted truths; in the conſider- 


ation of univerſals, and of things of a 
tranſcendant nature, ſuch as fall properly 


« ſome under the confideration of metaphyſics, - 


This Yeience proceeds in unfrequented 
and almoſt unknown paths, cantaining 
lofſator very few doctrines of allowed and eſtab- 


anſuat men are univerſally agreed; ſcarce any 


{cienc jut definition, any exact and complete 
or divißon; and conſequently affords large 


matter for doubts and diſputes. For, 
y depen though metaphyſical truths may be cer- 


m with tain enough in their own nature, yet my 
= upon ve not uſually ſo to us; but being abſtruſe 
gr an things, and lying deep and remote from 


ale, it is Not every one that is capable 
* underſtanding them, and there are 


ing it raiſes itſelf above the verge of 
fenſe and matter, by its abſtracted views. , 


conſideration of geometry, and their ſen- 


part of human knowledge conſiſts : and 


liſhed certainty ; few principles in which 


: — 
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fewer yet who underſtand their true uſe. 
Ariſtotle ſeems to bave been the fitſt 
founder and inventor of this abſtracted 
method of reaſoning, and the confider- 
ation of immaterial beings : for his pre- 
deceſſors in philoſophy, ſcarce delivered 
any thing that was good and ſolid upon 
theſe ſubjects; and, indeed, antiquity 
affords npthing upon it compoſed with 1a 
much ſtrength of reaſon as Cicero's book 
of the Nature of the Gods. We have 
but few modern works of this kind, the 
- Chief of which are Deſcartes, Malle- 
branch, Dr. Willis, Locke, Hutchinſon, 
8' Graveſande, Dr. Moor, Sc. 
 METAPLASMUS, in grammar, a tranſ- 
mutation or change made in a word, by 


or ſyllable thereof. 
The ſeveral ſpecies of this figure are ten 
in number, vi. proſtheſis, epentheſis, 
paragoge, dizreſis, aphęreſis, ſyncope, 
apocope, craſis, metatheſis and Ae $ 
four of which augment the letters or ſyl- 
lables of a word, four retrench them, 
and two alter them, See the articles, 
PrROSTHESIS, EPENTHESIs, &c. 
METASTASIS, in medicine, a tranſpo- 


diſeaſe, on ſome other part; and ſome- 
times it fagnifies ſuch an alteration of a 
diſeaſe, . as is ſucceeded by a ſolution. 

METATARSUS, in anatomy, a fleſhy 
maſs lying under the ſole of the foot. 
See the article Foor. 


It is fixed by one end in the fore part of 


the great tuberoſity of the os calcis, and 
running forward from thence, it termi» 
nates in a kind of ſhort tendon, which 
is fixed in the tuberofity and pofterior 
part of the lower fide of the fifth bone of 
the metatarſus. Me 
Metatarſus is alſo the aſſemblage of ſmall 
bones articulated to the tarſus at one end 
and to the toes at the other, | 
METATHESIS, in grammar, a ſpecies 
of the metaplaſmus; being a figure 
whereby the letters or ſyllables of a word 
are tranſpoſed, or ſhifted out of their 
uſual ſituation, as piſtris for priſtis, ly bia 
for libya, Sc. See METAPLASMUS. 
This word is, by phylicians, uſed with 
reſpe& to morbific cauſes; which, when 
they cannot be evacuated, are removed 
to places where they are leſs injurious. 
METEMPSYCHOSIS, the dectrine of 
tranſmigration, which ſuppoſes that hu- 
man ſouls, upon their leaving the body, 
become the ſouls of ſuch kind of brutes 
as they moſt reſemble in their manners, 


This was the doctrine of Pythagoras and 


adding, retrenching, or altering a letter 


ſition or ſettlement of ſome humour oc 
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his followers, who held that the ſouls of 


vicious men were impriſoned in the bodies 


* 
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of mĩſerable beaſts, there to do pennance 


for ſeveral ages, at the expiration whereof 


they returned again to animate men; but 
i they had lived virtuouſly, ſome hap- 
pier brute, or even a human creature, 

was io be their lot. What led Pytha- 

ras into this opinion was the perſuaſion 
be had that the ſoul was not of a periſh- 
able nature; whence he concluded, that 
it muſt move into ſome other body upon 


its abandoning this. Lucan thinks this 


doctrine was contrived to mitigate the ap- 
prehenſion of death, by perſuading men 
that they only * their lodgings, 
and ceaſed to live only to begin a new 
life. Reuchlin denies this doctrine, and 
maintains, that the metempſychoſis of 
Pythagoras implied nothing more than a 
fimilitude of manners and deſires formerly 
exiſting in ſome perſon deceaſed, and 
now reviving inanother alive, Pythagoras 
is faid to have borrowed the notion of 
a metempſychoſis from the Egyptians ; 
others ſay from the antient brachmans. 
It is ſtill retained among the antient ba- 
mians, and other idolaters of India and 
China, and makes the principal founda- 
tion of their religion. Many of the 
modern Jews are ſaid to eſpouſe this doc- 
trine, and to ſupport their opinion quote 
| theſe words of Job, ** Loall theſe things 
« worketh God oftentimes with man 
* (in hebrew, and thrice) to bring back 
* his ſoul from the pit to be enlightened 
ec with the light of the living,” It is 
certain, that at the time of Jeſus Chritt 
this opinion was very common among 
the Jews: this appears in the Goſpel, 
when they ſay that ſome thought Jeſus 
Chriſt to be John the Baptiſt, others 
Elias, others Jeremiah, &c. 
METEMTOSIS, a term in chronology, 
expreſſing the ſolar equation, neceſſary 
to prevent the new moon from happening 
a day too late, by which it is oppoſed to 
proemptoſis, which ſignifies: the lunar 
equation neceſſary to prevent the new 
moon from happening a day too ſoon, 
The new moon's running a little back- 
ward, that is, coming a day too ſoon, 
at the end of three hundred twelve years 
and a half; by the proemptoſis a day is 
added every three hundred years, and 
arother every two thouland four bundred 
years. On the other hand, by the me- 
temptoſis, a biſſextile is ſuppreſſed every 
ore hundred and tchirty-four years; that 


is, three times in four hundred years. 
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Theſe alterations ate never made but a 


the end of each century; that period be. ; Bo 
ing very remarkable, and rendering ibe th 
ractice of the calendar eaſy. T 
here are three rules for making this ad. ti 
dition or ſuppreſſion of the biſſextile day Ii 
and by conſequence for changing the a. o 
dex of the epacts. 1. When there is ſt, 
metemptoſis without a proemptoſis, the ba 
next following, or lower index, muſt be cle 
taken, 2. When there is a proemptoſa of 
without a metemptofis, the next pre. pp 
ceding, or ſuperior index is to be taken, ad 
3. When there are both a metemptoſis and fex | 
proemptoſis, or when there is neither the 15 
one nor the other, the ſame index is * 
preſerved. . © of 
METEOR, in -phyfiology, an imperf:8, 1 
changeable, and mixt body, or the re. x 
ſemblance of a body appearing in the > 
atmoſphere, and formed by the action cf MET 
the heavenly bodies, out of the common = 
elements. lar 
Meteors are of three kinds, fiery, airy 75 
and watery. Fiery meteors conſiſt of a hen 
fat ſulphureous ſmoke ſet-on fire; ſuch a5 Th 
lightning, thunder, falling ſtars, draco he 
volans, the ignis fatuus, and other phæ. plac 
nomena, appearing in the air. Airy me- 4 
teors conſiſt of flatulent and ſpirituous a 
exhalations, ſuch as winds. &c, Watery ſom 
meteors are compoſed of vapours, or 5 
watery particles, variouſly modified by . 
heat and cold, ſuch as clouds, rain, hail, jor 
ſnow and dew, See the articles Lichr. 3 ; 
ENING, Wind, Hail, Sc. 2 
Dr. Woodward ſuppoles that the matte 72 
of which many of the meteors are formed M ; 
is in a great meaſure of a mineral nature 110 
and that the mineral particles containet 0 
in the ſtrata of the earth, are raiſed b Fea 
the ſubterraneous heat, together with tht * 
vapours aſcending from the abyls an 155 
pet vading thoſe ſtrata, eſpecially at ſuc 1 N 
times as the ſun's heat is ſufficient to pe 15 
netrate the exterior parts of the eat on ( 
and to make room for their eſcape inte af 
the atmoſphere, Theſe fulphureou* " 
nitrous, and other active and volatil — 
mineral particles, form various meteors mg 
particulaily thunder, lightning, and th — « 
other phænomena of a fiery nature. d. Buti 
ExXHALATIONs, Daus, Sc. i 
METHEGLIN, a drink prepared of hc 4 | 
ney, one of the moſt pleaſant and gere * 
ral drinks the northern parts of Evr0p av 
afford. It is, according to Baily, m Ledi 
as follows: put as much yew honey, n em 
rally running from the comb, into po ledge 
water, as toat, when che mg 2 * gener: 
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Then boil the liquor for an hour or more, 
till ſuch time as the egg ſwim above the 
liquor ; then take it off the 
cool, When very cool, next morning, 
it may be barrelled up; and adding to it 
half an ounce of ginger, as much of 


| he of an ounce of cinnamon, all groſly 

tols oupded, a ſpoonful of yeaſt may be 
we added. alſo. at the bung to increate its 

ken, fermentation. When it has done work- 

and ing, it may be cloſely ſtopped up, and ef- 

rthe ter it has ſtood a month it may be drawn 

x i of into bottles. Wand 


Metheglin, on its importation, pays a 


h draws back, on exportation, 6s. 9 d. 
| the BW Ho, e, in logie, Sc. the 


0 of arrangement of our ideas in ſuch a regu- 

—_ lar order, that their mutual connection 
and dependence may be readily compre- 

41 hended, - See IDEA and KNOWLEDGE. 

n g The doctrine of method makes one of 

rage the ſubdiviſions of logic, which'is always 


oh placed laſt in order, becauſe it ſuppoſes a 
7 previous exerciſe of our other faculties of 


4 perception, judgment and reaſoning, and 
aten ſome progreſs made in knowledge before 
$ we can exert it in any extenſive de ree. See 
00 by the articles PERCEPTION, INTUITION, 
hail, JUDGMENT, and REASONING, | 
nav The proper buſineſs, therefore, of me- 


thod, is to diſtribute our ideas into va- 
rious claſſes, combining into a'regular 
ſyſtem whatever relates to one and the 
ſame ſubject, to aſcertain the various di- 
viſons of human knowledge, and fo to 
connect the parts in every branch that 
they may ſeem to grow one out of ano- 
ther, and form a regular body of ſcience, 


jature 
tained 
fed by 
ith the 
ſs an 


at ſuc "a M758 
ing by an orderly concatenation cf truths, 


n 2 F : . . = * * : 
1 In this view of things it is plain, that 
be ine Duſt be before hand well acquainted 
au with the truths we are to combine to- 


gether ; otherwiſe we could neither diſ- 
cern their ſeveral connections and rela- 
tions, nor ſo diſpole of them as their 
mutual dependence may require. 


volatil 
zeteors 
and tb 
e. de 


ing is employed, not in the arrangement 
and compoſition of known truths, but 
19 the ſearch and diſcovery of ſuch as are 
unknown : and here the manner of pro- 
ceecing is very different, inaſmuch as we 
aemble at once our wholeſtock of know- 
ledge relating to any ſubject, and after a 
gereral ſurvey of things, begin with ex - 
vor. III. | | | 
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the bottom, bot de juft fuſpended in it. 


the fire, and let it 


cloves, as much of mace, and a quarter 


duty of 7 8. 8 d. the hogſhead: and 


ring firſt trom principles, and proceed - 


But it often happens, that the underſtand- | 
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| roughly diſſolved, an egg will not ſink to 
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ve are commonly unable to divine where” 
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amining them ſeparately and by ; 
and when, by ſuch a ſcrutiny, xd —4 


thoroughly informed ourſelves of the na- 


ture and contexture of each, we then 
compare them together in order go judge 
of their mutual action and influence. 


Hence it appears, that in diſpoſing and 
putting together our thoughts; either for 
our own uſe, that the diſcoveries we have 
made may at all times lie open to the re- 

view of the mind, or where we mean to 


unfold and communicate theſe diſcoveries 
to others, there are two methods of pro- 


ceeding equally within our choice for 


we may ſo propoſe the truths relating to 


any part of knowledge, as they preſented 


themſelves to the mind in the manner of 


inveſtigation, carrying on the ſeries of 


truths in a reverſe order, until they at laſt 
terminate in firſt principles z- or beginning 
with firſt principles, we may take the con- 
trary way, and ſrom them deduce, by a 
direct train of reaſoning, tlie ſeveral pro- 


poſilions we want to eftabliſh, The for- 


mer of theſe methods is ter med, by lo- 


gicians, the analytic method, or the me- 
thod of reſolution, in as much as it traces 


things back ward to their ſource, and re- 
ſolves knowledge into its firſt and original 
principles. The latter conſtitutes what 
is called the ſynthetie method, cr the me- 


thod of compoſition; becauſe here we 
proceed by gathering together the ſeveral _ 


ſcattered parts of knowledge, and com- 
bining them into one whole or ſyſtem, in 


ſuch a manner that the underſtanding is 


enabled diſtinctly to follow truth through 


all her different ſtages and gradations. 


There is this farther to be taken notice of 
in relation to theſe two kinds of method, 


that the analytic has alſo obtained the 


name of the method of invention; be- 


cauſe it obſerves the order in which our 


thoughts ſucceed one another in the in- 
vention or diſcovery of truth: whereas 
the ſynthetic is often denominated the me- 
thod of do&iine or inftrution, inaſmuch 
as in laying our thoughts before others, we 


generally chooſe to proceed in this man- 


ner, dedueing them from their firſt prin- 
ciples. For we are to obſerve, that al- 
though there is great pleaſure in pur- 
ſuing truth in the method of inveſtiga- 
tion, becauſe it places us in the condition 
of the inventor, and ſhews the particular 
train cf thinking by which he arrived at 
his diſcovery, yet it is not ſo- well accom- 
modated to the purpoſes of evidence and 
conviction, ſince, at our firſt ſetting out, 
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light begins to break in upon us, we are 
ſtill obliged to many reviews, and a fre- 
quent compariſon of the ſeveral ſteps of 


the inveſtigation among themſelves: nay, 
when we have unravelled the whole, and 


reached the very foundation on which our 


* ay o 


the order of compoſition. 


tion of the ground on which our afſeot_ 
- reſts, In communicating, therefore, our 


_ © diſcoveries ſtand, all our certainty, in re- 
- - gard to their truth, will be found, in a 


great meaſure, to ariſe from that con- 
nection we are now able to diſcern be- 
tween them and firſt principles, taken in 
But in the 
ſynthetic method of diſpoſing our thoughts 
the caſe is quite different : for as we here 
begin with intuitive truths, and advance 
by regular deductions from them, every 
ſtep of the procedure brings evidence and 


conviction along with it; fo that in our 


progreſs from one part of knowledge to 
another, we have always a clear percep- 


diſcoveries to others, this method is appa- 
rently to be choſen, as it wonderfully im- 
proves and enlightens the underſtanding, 


and leads to an immediate perception of 


truth: and hence it is called the method 
of ſcience, becauſe all the parts of know- 
ledge, which properly bear the name of 


ſciences, are and ought to be delivered in 


it. See the article Scikx ck. 
In order to proceed ſucceſsfully in the 
analytic method, we muſt endeavour, as 


much as pofſible, to enlarge the capa- 


city of the -mind, by accuſtoming it to 
wide and comprehenſive views of things; 
we muſt alſo habituate ourſelves to a 
ſtrong and unſhaken attention, which 
carefully diſtinguiſhes all the circum- 
ſtances that come in our way, and lets 
nothing material flip its notice; in fine, 
we mutt furniſh ourſelves with an ample 


variety of intermediate ideas, and be 


much in the exerciſe of ſingling them 
out and applying them for the diſcovery. 


of truth. Theſe preparatory qualifica- 
tions obtained, what further depends 


upon us lies chiefly in the manner of 
combining our perceptions, and claſſing 
them with addreſs; and here the advan- 
tages of a proper notation are very great. 
See NOTATION, ANALYSIS, Ec. 

With reſpe& to the {ſynthetic or ſcientifi- 
cal method, the great ſecret lies in ſo ma- 
naging and conducting our thoughts, as 
that their ſeveral relations may be laid 
open to the view of the underſtanding, 
and become the unavoidable objeRs of 
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the analyſis will lead us; and even after 
make it our, firſt care diſtinctiy to frame 
and ſeitle the idea, about which our en. 
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our perception. In order to thit, we muſt 


quiries are to be employed: for as the 
relations ſubſiſting between them can no 
otherwiſe be diſcerned, than by compar. 
ing them one with another; and ax this 
compariſon neceſſarily ſuppoſes, that 
the ideas themſelves are actually in the 
mind, and at that very time under our 
immediate inſpection; it plainly follows, 


P 


that all ſcience muſt begin with fixing ſp 


and aſcertaining thoſe ideas, See Iz, al 
By this means alone, are theſe our more in 
intricate notions kept diſtin& and invar- ce 
able; inſomuch, that in all our ſevera de 
views of them, they ever have the ſame th 
appearance, and exhibit the ſame hahi. li 


tudes and reſpefts, And here, properly of 


ſpeaking, the art of knowledge begins: po 
0 


r although we find it eaſy enough to of 
bound and ſettle our ideas, where they hy 
conſiſt of but a few perceptions, yet when cet 
they grow to be very complicated, it Jar 
often requires great addreſs and manage- fur 
ment to throw them into ſach views as far 
may prevent the confuſion that is apt io tha 
ariſe from the joint conſideration of a mul ady 


tiplicity of objects. To remedy this in the 


convenience, the ſynthetic method teacher / exc 
us to diſpoſe our perceptions into claſſes ord 
ſcrieſes and genera : and as in advancing frar 
from one degree to another, we are a froc 
ways to proportion the number of notice tion 
united, to, the ſtrength and capacity 0 dep 
the mind, it is apparent, that by ſuch that 
procedure, the ideas will be thorough! dire 
aſcertained in every ſtep, and bowere dray 
large and bulky, lie nevertheleſs fair the 
within our graſp. This obviouſly 3 We « 
counts for that wonderful clearnels « conc 
apprehenſion which we often experten eyin 
within ourſelves, even in regard to ! ercil 
moſt complicated conceptions : for th from 
the multitude of parts, in mary cal Whe 
be great, almoſt beyond belief, yet"? dur 
they have all previouſly been formed u n d 
ſeparate claſſes and ſubdiviſions, all d mpo 
ſtinQly ſettled in the underſtanding, \ relati 
find it eaſy by ſuch a ſeries of Reps to! abou 
to any idea, how complex ſoevet, 4 and x 
with a ſingle glance of thought em" and | 
it in its full extent, See the ate forw: 
CLass, GENus, Sc. of th 
But it is not enough that we barely fo receſ 
ideas in our minds; we muſt alſo coni very 
a way not only to make them ſtable 2 . 
| 


permanent, ſo as to be able to * 
them with eaſe and certainty, but : þ 
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unfold them to others; which is beſt done 
by well defined words, See the articles 
WorD and DEFINITION, | 
This foundation being laid, the commu- 
nication of our complex conceptions, by 
definitions, becomes both eaſy and cer- 
tain: for ſince the ideas themſelves are 
formed into different orders, and theſe 
orders ariſe continually out of thoſe com- 
binations that conſtitute the clafſes next 
below them, ſo the definitions corre- 
ſponding to theſe different orders, gradu- 
ally take in the terms by which the ſeveral 
inferior diviſions are regularly and fuc- 
ceſſively expreſſed. In ſuch a ſeries of 
deſcriptions, it is evident, at firſt fight, 
that nothing can be obſcure and unintel- 
ligible, For as it begins with the names 
of ſimple ideas, whoſe meaning is ſup- 

ed to be known; and as in every order 
of definitions, ſuch- terms only occur as 
have been previouſly explained in the pre- 
ceding diſtributions ; by advancing regu - 
larly from one to another, we gradually 
furniſh ourſelves with whatever is necet- 
fary towards a diſtin& conception of all 
that is laid before us, Nor is it a ſmall 
advantage attending this diſpoſition, that 
the ſeveral ideas deſcribed are hereby 


excited in the underſtanding, in the very 


order and manner in which they are 
tamed by a mind, advanced uniformly 
from ſimple to the moſt complicated no- 
tions. Hence we ſee diſtinòly the various 
dependence of things, and being put into 
that very train of thinking, which leads 
directly to ſcience and certainty, are 
drawn inſenfibly-to intereſt ourſelves in 
the purſuit ; inſomuch that while in fact 
ve do no more than follow a guide and 
conductor, we can yet hardly forbear fan- 
eying ourſelves engaged in the actual ex- 
ereile of deducing one part of knowledge 
from another. | 

When we have thus fixed and aſcertained 
our ideas, and diſtinctly exhibited them 
in definitions, we then enter upon the 
important taſk of tracing their ſeveral 


relations; in order to which, we ſet 


about comparing them among themſelves, 
and viewing them in a variety of lights: 
and here it happens, that ſome relations 
Twardly offer themſelves to the notice 


of the underſtanding, and become the 


receſſary objects of perception, upon the 
"ery firſt application of our ideas to one 


mother; and, conſequently, conſtitute 
ur primary and intuitive judgments, 


being attended with the higheſt d-gree of 
dence, and producing abſolme cer- 
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tainty in the mind, But in many caſes, 
the connection or repugnance between 
our ideas, even when real, comes not 
within our immediate view, but requires 
ſearch and examination to diſcover it; 
and hence ariſes the neceſſity of reaſon · 
ing and demonſtration. See the articles 
REASONING, DEMONSTRATION, &c. 
But what is particularly elegant and 
happy in the method above explained, we 
hereby ſee knowledge riſing out of its 
firſt ** and diſcern diſtindly how _ 
thoſe elements are interwoven, in order _ 
to the erectipg a goodly ſuperſtructure of 
truth. Experience furniſhes us with 
ſimple ideas and their names, which are 
the primary materials of thinking and 
communication. Definitions teach how 
to unite and bind theſe ideas together, ſo 
as to form them into complex notions of 
various orders and degrees, Intuitive 
truths conſtitute the fundamental prin - 
ciples of all knowledge, and the ulti- 
mate groundef certainty. Demonſtrations 
link known truths together, in ſuch a 
manner, that they nectfſ>rily Jead to 
others unknown, Thus are we gradu- 
ally led fiom ſimple ideas, through all 
the windings and labyrinths of truth, 
until we at length reach the moſt exalted 
diſcoveries of human reaſon. It is true, 
the method here Jaid down, hath hitherto 
been obſerved ſtrifly, only among ma- 
thematicians ; and is therefore, by many, 
thoyght to be peculiar to number- and 
magnitude, But it appears evidently 
from what we have ſaid above, that it 
may be equally applied in all ſuch other 
arts cf knowiedge as regard the abſtraQ 
ideas of the mind, and the relations ſub- 
fling between thew. | 
As to the method to be obſerved in judg- 
ing of the hiſtorical and experimental 
parts of cur knowledge, ſee HISTORY 
and EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 
The methods alſo of fluxions, of the dif- 
ferential ealculue, of tangents, of finding 
the maximum, Sc. may be ſeen under 
the articles FLUX1ION, CALCULUS Di- 
FERENTIALIS, Ec. ö g 
METHODISTS, a name at firſt given to 
a ſociety of religious young men at Ox- 
ford, and now applied to all thoſe who 
adhere to the doctrine of the church of 
England as taught by Whitefield, Wel- 
lev, &c. They are ſaid to be, in general, 
plein well- meaning people, who do not 
diſſent from the eſtabliſhed church; but 
rofeſs to live with great pority, accord- 
rg to her articles. At their &ilt appear- 
14 L's 1 _ 
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ance their teachers were charged, in the name, is either taken, from the perſon's ſ 

heat of their zeal, with ſeveral irregulari- country, family, profeſſion, perſonal cir. £ 

ties, and many expreſſions in their preach- cumſtance, or reſemblance to ſome other; - 

ing which were not altogether unexcep- thus, as Sardanapalus was a monſter of 2 

tionable; but as the civil government, debauchery, and Nero of cruelty, to call v 

with a moderation and wjſdom pecu- very debauched perſon a Sardanapalus, f 

liar to the preſent time, thought fit to and a cruel one Nero, brands them much c 

overlook their behaviour, they have ſince deeper than to call one debauched, and ME 

honeſtly' acknowledged wherein they _the other cruel. p 

were miſtaken 3 and, in conſequence of METOPE, metopa, in architecture, is the 9 

the perfect liberty of conſcience they en- interval, or ſquare ſpace between the ME 

joy, have ſubſided into a more regular triglyphs of the doric ' frieze, which $ 

and peaceable conduct, agreeable tothe among the antients uſed to be painted or ME 

genuine ſpirit of chriſtianity. adorned with carved work, repreſent. b 

4 METHODISTS, Methodici, is alſo an appel- ing the heads of oxen, or utenſils uſed in IF 

a lation given a ſe& of antient phyſicians, ſacrifices, | | ſa 

who reduced the whole healing art to a Mr. Le Clere ſays, that the beauty of ar 

few common principles or appearances. metopes conſifts in their regularity, that ME 

See the article PHYSICIANS, is, in their appearing as perfect {quares, ci 

They were alſo called Theſſalici, as be- He alſo obſerves, that when the trip- T 

ing the followers of Theſſalus. Galen lyphs and metopes follow each other te- al 

ſtrenuouſly oppoſed them, and ſcrupled gularly, the columns muſt Rand one by to 

not to aſſert that the methodical hereſy one, except thoſe of the inner angles, cil 

ruined every thing good in the art of which ought always to be accompanied di 

- phyſic, . with two others, one on each fide; hu 

METHODISTS, among botaniſts, Linnzus from which the reſt of the columns may di 

defines to be thoſe perſons who have at- be placed at equal diſtances from each tr 

: ; tempted the ſtudy of botany upon certain other. co 
principles, and have beſtowed their la- Semi- ME TORE, in architecture, is a ſpace di 

tours upon the diſpoſition and arrange- in the corner of the doric frieze, ſome- ad 

ment of plants, and allotting them pro- what leſs than half a metope. cit 

per and diſtinctive names. METOPOSCOPY, the pretended art cf p11 
METOCHE, in antient architecture, a knowing a perſon's diſpoſitions and man: pr. 

term uſed by Vitruvius to fignify the ners, by viewing the traces and lines in po 

ſpace or interval between the dentils. the face. Ciro Spoptoni, who has wid! Tl 

See the article DENTIL, | expreſsly on metopoſcepy, ſays, that | fer 

METONIC cyYcLE, in chronology, the ven lines are examined in the ferchead ant 

ſame with the cycle of the moon, See and that each line is conſidered as having Ni 

the article CYCLE, | its particular planet: the firſt is the lire of 

ME TON YM, in rhetoric, is a trope in of Saturn, the ſecond of Jupiter, tit pe: 

which one name is put for another, on third of Mars, Cc. Metopoſcopp is on) fra 

account of the near relation there is be- a branch of pbyſiognomy, which fcund MEI 

tween them. By this trope any of the its conjedtures on all the potts of i TR 

moſt Ggnificant circumſtances of a thing body. See PHYSIOGNOMONICS- ME] 

are put for the thing itſelf. The me- METRE, Herpia, in poetry, a ſyſtem o of 

tonymy is uſed with moſt advantage in eet of a juſt length. See NUMBERS, Me 

- the following caſes. 1. When the nar- The different metres in poetry, re th Na 

ration ſtands for the action, and what different manners of ordering and co MEv 

the poet or hiſtorian deſcribes, he is ſaid bining the quantities, or the long 2 Dor 

to do; which is a lively manner of ex- ſhort ſyllables ; thus hexameter, pete - Ga 

preſſion, exceeding the common, as much meter, iambic, ſapphic verſes, &c. cont MEU 

as action goes beyond deſcription, or life of different metres, or meaſures. 5 the 

excels painting. 2. When the name of HEXAMBTER, PENTAMETER, Ge. of 

| any relation is put for the duty it re- In engliſh verſes, the metres are exttem MEU 
2 quires, and the benevolence and ten- ly various and arbitrary, every poet be! of 
derneſs that may be expected from it. at liberty to introduce any new form th ſity 
Thus Anacreon ſays, that thro* money he pleaſes. The moſt uſual] are the h nort 

there is no longer any ſuch thing as roic, generally conſiſting of five lo MEV 
brethren or parents in the world. 3. When and five ſhort ſyllables, and verſes ing 

| the word which is uſed for a proper MEN 


four ſeet, and of three feet, and 1 
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1 fars, ot fingle 6 labls. See the articles hair, ſeathers, kin, korns, ot other 
i. SYLLABLE and CE Su.. parts of animals, which happens in ſome 
. The antients, b variouſly combining annually, in others, only at certain 
0 and tranſpoſing their quantities, made a ſtages of their lives: but the generality 


vaſt variety 0 different meaſures, by of beaſts mew in the ſpring. An old 


us forming ſpondees, &c. of different feet. hart caſts luis horns ſooner than a young 
Ny Gee the article Foor. A one, whith is commonly in the months 
ind METRETES, an antient meaſure of ca- of February and March, after which 
pacity, containing a little more than nine they begin to button in March or April ; 
the gallons. , 1 Kahncd as the ſun grows ſtrong, and the 
the METRICAL, ſomething relating to metre, ſeaſons of the year puts forth the fruits 
hich See the article METRE. of the earth, ſo their heads grow, and 
d or METROCOMIA, in church-hiſtory, a are ſummed full by the middle of June. 
ent- borough, or village, which had other vil- It is to be obſerved, that if a hart be gelt 
d in lages under its juriſdiction; being the before he has a head, he will never have 
ſame among villages, that a metropolis is any, andif he be gelt after he has a head, 
y of among cities. See the following article. he will never caft his horns; again, if 
that METROPOLIS, the capital or principal he be gelt when he has a velvet-head, it - 
ares. city of a country or province. 6 will always be ſo, without fraying, or 
trip- The term metropolis is allo applied to burniſhing, e 8 
rie- archiepiſcopal churches, and ſometimes MEXICO, the metropolis of New Spain, 
e by to the principal or mother church of a at preſent, and formerly of the empire 
ples, city, The Roman empire having been of Mexico, ſituated in weſt long. 103, 
anied divided into, thirteen dioceſes, and one north lat. 20?, 
fide ; hundred and twenty provinces, each This province of New Spain in America, 
; m3y dioceſe and each province had its me- is now divided into, Old and New 
each tropolis, or capital city, where the pro- Mexico. 
conſul had his reſidence, To this civil Old Mexico, ſituated between 83 and 116 
ſpace diviſion, the ecclehaftical was afterwards degrees of welt long. and between 8 and 
ſome- adapted, and the biſhop of the capital 28 north lat. is bounded by New 


art <> 


mans province, His refidence in the metro- by Terra: firma on the ſouth-eaſt; and 
nes in polis gave him the title of metropolitan, by the Pacific Ocean on the ſouth-weſt. 
wrot This erection of metropolitans is re- New Mexico, including California, fitu- 
hat (e ſecred to the end of the third century, ated between 100 and 140 degrees of 
head and was confirmed by the council of weft long, and between the Tropic of 
having Nice, A metropolitan has the privilege Cancer and 48 degrees of north lat. is . 
he lird of ordaining his ſuffragans; and ap- bounded by unknown lands on the 
r, tht peals from ſentences paſſed by the ſuf- north; by Florida on the eaſt; by Old 
is on) fragans, are preferred to the metropolitan. © Mexico on the ſouth; and by the Pacific 
fcund METROPOLITAN, See the article ME- Ocean on the welt, 
of 1h TROPOLIS, MEZIERES, a town of France, in the 
I METZ, a city of Germany, in the dutchy Province of Champaign, ſituated on the 
ſtem o of Lorrain, capital of the biſhopric of river Maes, in eaſt longitude 4“, latitude 
ERS, Metz, ſituated thirty miles north of 499 55. 
are ( Nancy, Shes ; | "MEZZOTINTO, a particular manner of 
jd co MEVAT, a province of India in Afia, repreſenting figures on copper, ſo as to 
rg a vor of Bengal, having the river form prints in imitation of painting in 
 pent - Ganges on the weſt. | indian ink. | | 
con MEULUN, a town of France, ſituated on The manner of making mezzotintos is 
es. the river Seyne, fifteen miles north-weſt very different from all other kinds of en- 
Sc. of Paris. | graving and etching, ſince inſtead of form- 
xtrem MEURS, a town of Germany, in the circle ing the figures with. lines and ſeratehes 
et be! of Weſtphalia, and dutchy of Cleve, made with the point of a graver, or by, 
orm th ſituated on the river Rhine, fifteen miles means of aqua fortis, they are wholiy form. 
e the | north of Duſſeldorp. ae d by ſcraping and burniſhing. Mezzo- 
ive lo EW. a place where a hawk is ſet, dur- tintos are made in the following manner : 
verles ing the time ſhe-raiſes her feathers. take a well- poliſhed copper - plate, and 
d 1 MEWING, the falling off, or change of beginning at the corner, rake or fur- 
u Pry e 5 „ & 1 98 8 row 


city had the direction of affairs, and the 


peheminence over all the biſhops of the“ 
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Mexico, or Granada, on the north; by 
the gulph of Mexico on the north-eaſt; 
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row the ſurface all over with a knife or 
ñaſtrument made for the purpoſe, firſt one 
way, and then the other, till the whole 
is cf a regular roughneſs, without the 
Jeaſt ſm6oth part to be ſeen; in which 
- Rate, if a paper was to be worked off 


from it at the copper · plate preſs it would 


be all over black. When this is done, 
the plate is rubbed over with charcoal, 
black chalk, or black lead, and then the 
deſign is drawn with white chalk, after 
which the out-lines are traced out, and 
the plate finiſhed by ſcraping off the 
roughneſs, fo as to leave the figure on the 
plate. The out-lines and deepeſt ſhades 
are not ſcraped at all, the next ſhades 
are ſcraped but little, the next more, and 
ſo on, till the ſhades gradually filling 
off, leave the paper white, in which 
laces the plate is neatly burniſhed. 
y an artful diſpoſition of the ſhades, 
and different parts of a figure on dif- 

_* ferent plates, mezzotintos have been 
printed in colours, fo as nearly to re- 
preſent very beautiful paintings. | 

MIASMA, among phybcians, denotes the 
contagious effluvia of peſtilential diſ- 
eaſes, whereby they are communicated 
to people at a diſtance. See the articles 
Cox rAG ION, PLAGUE, Sc. 

MICA, GLIMMER, in natural hiſtory, a 
genus of talcs, otherwiſe called bracte- 
arium. See BRACTEARIA. 

The bright appearance of the gold and 
filver glimmers, has led ſome to imagine, 
they were gold and filver ores; but the 
truth is, they contain not the leaſt grain 

. cf either of theſe metals, being mere 
talc, accidentally coloured. See TALc. 

MICAH, or the Book of Mic an, a cano- 

nical book of the Old Teſtament, written 
* the grophet Micab, who is the ſeventh 

the twelve leſſer prophets, He is cited 
by Jeremiah, and prophefied in the days 
of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, He 
cenfures the reigning vices of Jeruſalem 
and Samaria, and denounces the judg- 
ments of God again both kingdoms, 
He likewiſe foretells the confuſion of the 
enemies of the Jews, the coming of the 
Meſſiah, and the 
church. 

MICHAEL, or Mount St. MiCHaEL. 
See the article Mount. | 

MICHAELMAS, or Feaftof St. MICHAEL 
and all Angels, a feſtival of the chriſtian 
church, obſerved on the 29th of Sep- 
tember. 


MICHELIA, in botany, a genus of the 
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glorious ſuccels of his 
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octandrĩa - polygynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of eight acute 
lanceolated petals, leſs than the cup: 
the fruit conſiſts of a number of globoſe 
unilocular berries, diſpoſed in a cluſter ; 
in each of which there are four ſeeds, 
convex on one fide, and angular on the 
other. | 
MICROCOS, in botany, a genus of the 
polyandria-monogynia claſs of plant, 
the calyx of which is a five les fed peri. 
anthium ; the corolla conſiſts of five ye 
ſmall leaves; the fruit is a roundiſn 
drupe, with one cell, in which is a bony, 
a eee fibrous ſeed, 
MICROCOSM, jugonooper, a greek term, 
fignifying the litile world; uſed by ſome 
for man, as being ſuppoſed an epitome 
of the univerſe, or great world. 
MICROGRAPHY, junrg:ypaqia, the de. 
ſcription of objects, too minute to be 
viewed without the aſſiſtance of a micro. 
ſcope. See the article Microscopt, 
MICROLEUCONY MPHZEA, in bota- 
ny, the ſame with the hydrocharis, See 
the article HYDROCHARIS, 
MICROMETER, an aſtronomical ma- 
chine, which, by means of a ſcrew, ſerves 
to meaſure extremely ſmall diſtances in 
the heavens, &c. and that to a great 
degree of accuracy. 
The micrometer conſiſts of a graduated 
circle, (plate CLXXI. fig. 5.) of a ſcrew 
9, and its index qr. The threads cf 
the ſcrew are ſuch, that 5o make the 
length of one inch exactly. When it 
is to be uſed, the point o is ſet to the 
fide of the part to be meaſured, and 
then the index is turned about with the 
finger, till the eye perceives the point has 
juſt paſſed over the diameter of the pait; 
then the number of turns, and parts of 
a turn, ſhewn by the graduated circle, 
will give the dimenſions in parts of an 
inch, as we ſhall ſhew by the following 
example : Suppoſe it required to meaſure 
the diameter of an human hzir, and [ 
obſerve the index is turned juſt once 
round, while the point o paſſes over it, 
Then it is plain the diameter of the hair 
in the image is 70 of an, inch. Now if 
the microſcope, IDEF def, magnifies 
6 times, or makes the image 6 times 
larger in diameter than the objett, 
then is the diameter of the hair itſelf 
but 3 of u, that is, but 3 50 part of 
an inch, 
Alſo it is to be obſerved, that as ther? 
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he mĩcrometer plate, ſo each of thoſe 
gal divifions are the 2; of 2 or the 
: . part of an inch. Therefore, if, in 
meaſuring any part of an object, you ob- 
ſerve how many of theſe ſmaller diviſions 
are over by the index, you will 
have ſo many thouſandth parts of an 
inch for the meaſure required. All 
which is ſo plain, that nothing can be 
ſaid to illuſtrate the matter. 
MICROPUS, in botany, a genus of the 
ſyugeneſia polygamia neceſſaria claſs of 
plants, with a paleaceous receptacle, but 
no, pappus or down to the feeds; and 
the corolla is of the naked kind, or has 
no radius : the flowers are ſmall, and 
{and on the extremities of the branches. 
MICROSCOPE, an optical inſtrument, by 
means whereof very minute objects are 


are viewed very diſtinctly according to 


REFRACTION and REFLECTION, 
Microſcopes are either ſingle or double; 
a ſingle microſcope is only a very ſmall 
globule of glaſs, or a ſmall double con- 
vex glaſs, whoſe focal diſtance is very 
ſhort. 
CLXXII. fig. x. no 1.) ſeen diſtinctly 
through a ſmall glaſs A E by the eye put 
cloſe to it, appears ſo much greater than 
it would to the naked eye, placed at the 
leaſt diſtance — from whence it appears 
ſufficiently diſtinct, as this latter diſtance 
to is greater than the former E. For 
aving put your eye cloſe to the glaſs E A, 


in order to ſee as much of the object as 


poſſible at one view, remove the object 


þq to and fro till it appears moſt di- 


ftinAly, ſuppoſe at the diſtance E. Then 


conceiving the glaſs A E to be removed, 


andathin plate, with a pin-hole in it; tobe 
put in its place, (ib. no 2. ) the object will 


appear diſtinct, and as large as before, 
when ſeen through the glaſs, only not ſo 


bright. And in this latter caſe, it ap- 


pears ſo much greater than it does to the 
naked eye, at the diſtance 9 L, either 
with the pin-hole or without it, as the 
angle p E is greater than the angle p L 
or as the latter diſtance q L is greater than 


the fotmer 9E. Since the interpoſition greater than L Q; and ſecondly, becauſe 
this picture appears magnified through 
he eye -glaſs as much as the leaft diſtance 
at which it can be ſeen diſtinctly with 


cf the glaſs has no other effect than to 
render the appearance diſtinct, by help- 
ing the eye to increaſe the refraction of 
the rays in each pencil, it is plain that 
the greater apparent magnitude is entirely 


owing to a nearer view than could be 


taken hy the naked eye. It the eye be 
lo perfect as to ſee diſtinct]y by pencils of 
i | 
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repreſented,” exceedingly enlarged, and 


' the laws of refraction, or reflection. See 


A minute object pq (plate 


very ſnort; ibe diſtance L 
ſmall object PQ, is but a little greater 


MI c 


parallel rays falling upon it, the diſtanee, 
Fo of the object from the glaſs, is then 
. the focal diſtance of the glaſs. Now if 
the glaſs be a ſmall round globule whoſe 
diameter is I of an inch, its focal diſ- 
- tance; Eq being three quarters of | its 


diameter, is 2; of an inch; and if gqL 


be eight inches, the uſual diſtance. at 
Which we view minute objects, this glo- 


bule will magnify at the rate of 8 to 


25 or of 160 to 1. 


In microſcopes made with ſingle lenſes, 2 
rr object placed at their princi 


ocuſes will appear equally diſtinct, if 


their linear apertures be as their focal 


- diſtances. And in microſcopical lenſes, 


whoſe focal diſtances are not much long- 
er than half an inch, there is no need to 
contract their apertures, for procuring 
diſtinet viſion; the pupil itſelf being ſmall 


enough to exclude the exterior ſtraggling 


rays. But in ſmaller lenſes, where _—_ 


.. tures are neceſſary, to preſerve the ſame 
gree of diſtinctneſs, their diameters 
- muſt be as their focal diſtances; and then 


de 


the apparent brightneſs will decreaſe in a 
duplicate ratio of their focal diſtances, 


ſo that by uſing ſmaller glaſſes the ap- 


parent magnitude and the obſcurity of 


the object will both increaſe in the ſame 
ratio. 


A double microſcope is compoſed of two | 


convex glaſſes placed at E and L. (ibid. 
fig. 2.) The glaſs L next the object PQ 
is very ſmall and very much convex, 
and conſequently its focal diſtance LF is 


Q' of the 


than LF; ſo that the image pg, may 
be formed at a great diftaneg*trom the 
glaſs, and conſequently” may be much 


greater than the object itſelf , * This 


picture þ q being viewed through a con- 
vex eye-glaſs 4 Whoſe focal diſtance 


is E, appears diftinet. © Now the ob- 
ject appears migmfied upon two ac- 
counts; firſt, becauſe” if we viewed its 
picture pg with the naked eye, it would 


appear as much greater than the object, 
at the ſame diſtance, as it really is greater 
than the object, or as much as Lg is 


the naked eye, is greater than 9E, the 


focal diſtance of the eye · glaſs. Fox. ex- 
ample, if this latter ratio be 5 to 1, 
and the former ratio of Lg to LQ te 


20 to 1, then upon both accounts the 


object 


— 


PSTN | 
M1C 
object wil appear” 5 times" 20,"or 100 
ed eyes, the glaſſes E and L muſt be 
| * a little nearer together; fo that 
dhe rays of each pencil may not emerge 
parallel, but may fall diverging upon the 
eye; and then the apparent magnitude 
3 altered a little, but ſcarce ſenſibly, 
20 
Mr. Butterfield, in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, no 141, fays, he had 

| 2 ways of making glaſs- glo- 
of the bigneſs of great pin-heads 

and leſs, as in the flame of a candle 
made of tallgy or wax; but that the 
beſt ſort of flame for making them clear 
and without ſpecks, was that of a lamp 


* 


5 F 


„ 
1 


2 


fine ſilver · wire, doubled up 'and down 


like a ſkein of thread. Then having 


prepared ſome fine glaſs, beaten to pow- 


der and waſhed very clean, hie took a little 
of it upon the ſharp. point of a filver- 


- needle wetted with ſpittle, and held it in 
the flame, turning it about till it melted 
and became quite round, but no longer, 
fror fear of burning it. The art lies in 
giving the globule an exact roundneſs, 


leather. 


zus they are broad, he doubles them up 
into the form of a ſquare, and punches 
a ſine hole through the middle of them: 
and having rubbed off the bur about 


of a candle, he places a globule between 


the two holes, aud tacks. the plates to- box of ivory, as at b. (ib. 0% 3.) At ee 


Eder with two or three rivets. Then 


he tries how. they magniſy Imall objects 
Dr. Hook 


of glaſs, and to draw it out into: lo 
threads in a lamp; then he beld theſe 
_ threads in the flame till they rut into 


. ... threads, Then having fixt the globules 


with ſealing wax to the end of a ſtick, 


io chat the threads ſtood” upwards, he 
ground off the ends of the threads upon 


a whetſtone, and poliſhed them upon a 


_ , moth metal- plate with a little putty. 
| oMir. Stephen Gray, in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactione, n“ 221, 223, fays, that 


for want of a ſpirit lamp, he laid a ſmall 


[ 2100 ] 


times greater than to the naked eye. 
To fit theſe Cn as to org. fi t- 


my gle globules for Mic Ros cos. | 


made with reQtified-ſpicit of wine, where 
inſtead of a cotton wick, he made uſe of 


Which can only be learned by experience. 
When a great many globules are thus 
ae he rubs them clean with a ſoft 
Then having ſeveral fmall - 

pieces of thin braſs- plates, twice as long 


the holes with a whetſtone, and blacked 
the inſides of the plates with the ſmoke 


uſed to take a very clear piece. a1 
- holes fff; wherein three or more objet 


- . round globules hanging to the end of the 


MIC 
particle of glaſs, about the bigveſz 
| Fe intended globule, upon the 1 _ 
charcoal; aud by the help of a blatt. 
pipe, with the flame of a candle, he ſoon 
melted it into a globule. By this mean 
he made them indifferently clear, ang 
the ſmalleſt very round; but the larger, 
by reſting upon the coal, were a littie 
flatted, and received. a roughneſs on 
that ſide. Therefore he was wont 10 
grind and poliſh! them upon a bn 
4 plate, till he reduced them to hemi- 
ſpheres. © But he found that the (mall 
round globules, beſides that they mag. 
niſied more, ſnewed objects more diſtindt 
than the hemiſpheres. 
Mr. Wilſon's pocket - microſcope, has 
nine different magnifying glaſſes, eight 
of which may be uſed with two different 
inſtruments, for the better applying then 
to various objects. One of theſe inſtru. 
ments is repreſented by AA BB (iid, 
fig. 3. no x.) and is made of ivory or 
brals; it has three thin braſs-plates at E, 
and a n ſpring of ſteel- wire H within 
it; to one off the thin plates of brals is 
fixed a piece of leather F, with a (mall 
furrow G both in the leather and bras to 
which it is fixed: in one end of this 
inſtrument is a long ſcrew D, with a con 
vex glaſs C, placed in the end of it: in 
the other end of the inſtrument there | 
a hollow ſcrew oo; wherein any of the 
magnifying glaſſes, M, (ib. n“ 2.) art 
' ſcrewed when they are to be made uſe of 
The nine different magnifying glaſſes are 
all ſet in ivory,” eight of which are (ct! 
the manner exp;efled at M. The great 
eſt magnifier is marked upon the ivo 
wherein it is ſet, with no 1. and ſo 0 
to n 8; the ninth glaſs is not marked 
but is ſet in the manner of a little barre! 


28 


1s. flat piece of ivory, (ib. 104.) uber. 
of there are eight belonging to this mi 
eroſcope, tho" any one may; have as mir 
as he pleaſes in each of them are thr 


z U 


are placed between two thin'glaſſes,* 


- "pieces of tale, when they are to be 
with the greater magniſiers. 
The uſe of this inſtrument A A BB! 

this: having taken the handle W fro 
the inſtrument (ib. no 5.) and ſcrewed 
upon the button 8 in ne 1. take one © 
your flat pieces of ivory ee, or flide! 
and ſlide it betwixt the two thin plates « 
'brafs at E, through the body o the m 
croſcope, ſo that the object you 1 
to look upon be juſt in the middle; 
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"MAC: 
marking that you put that Gde of the 
late ee, where the braſs rings are, 
fartheſt from the end AA: then you 
are to ſcrew into 00. (the hollow ſcrew 
in the end of your N the 39, 
ath, Cc. magnifying glaſs 5 which 
being done, put the end A A cloſe to 


your eye, and while you are looking 


through your magnifying glaſs upon the 
object, you are to ſere in or out the 


long ſcrew D, which moving round 


upon the leather F, held tight to it by 
the ſpiral wire H, will bring your obje 

to the true diſtance; which you will 
know by ſeeing it clearly and diſtinctly: 
after this manner. may be ſeen all tranſ- 
parent objeAs, duſts, liquids, cryſtals 
of ſalts, ſmall inſets, cc. 

The other inſtrument (ib. 5.) is made 
of braſs, with joints PPP to turn eaſily 


any way, and with a ſmall pair of tongs - 


GG, which open at the points K, by 


preſſing together the two heads of the 


pins I I, for taking up of, objefs. At 


placing opake objects on, according to 
their difference of colour, Upon the end 
L there is a ſcrew, upon which the glaſs 
b (ne 3.) ſet in the barrel-box, may be 
ſcrewed. When the other glaſſes are to 


be uſed, there is a ring R of braſs to be 
ſcrewed on the end L, into which ring all 
the other glaſfes.M, may be ſcrewed. So 
when any object is taken up in the point 
of the tongs. K, or laid . the other 


end H, it may very eaſily be applied to 
the true focal diſtance of any of the 
glaſſes M, by the help of the joints PPP, 
and by means of the ſcrew C, with the 
wheel D, which being regulated by a 
ſpring N, will bring the objects to the 
exact diftance for diſtinct viſion, - 


' The. glaſs placed in the manner of a. 
+ barrel-box at &, (ib. n“ 3.) is only to be 
uſed with the braſs-inftrument, or in 
your own hand, being the leaſt magnifier, 
for greater objects, ſuch as flies and com- 
mon inſects, &c. remembering to put 


the hole b next to your eye. 


The ingenious Mr. Ayſcough has con- n 


trived a microſcope, which may be uſed 
either with a ſingle or with compound 


tranſparent objects. 


Being 4 aken, out of the box * . and 


fitted for Nbßervation, 


Vol. II 


'. I 2407: If 7 4.3 3 
faſtened by the ſerew j the body of 


[ 


* *7 


the microſcope, B, fixed in the collar cz 


and the illuminator, C, placed under- 
neath the ſtage at d. TH 


8 


” * 7 * = 


If an object in an ivory-ſlider is to be 
viewed, the apparatus D is to be fixed 


; inthe center of the ſtage E. This done, 


ſuch a_magnifier, F, as is moſt prop! 
in proportion to'the ſize. of the object, 
is to be applied to the end of the tube :: 


proper 


ſuppoſe the magnifier no 1. be uſed, the 
upper edge of the collar F muſt be (+t 


to the ſame number on the pillar A; and 


if nat perfectly diſtinct, the button g 
mult be ſcrewed tight; and then, by 2 
turn or two of the button h, it is adjuſted 


to the focus with the greateſt exactneſs ; 


and ſo of the other magnifiers. But 


© when the object is placed above or be- 
©, neath the ſtage, no regard muſt be had 
to the number on the pillar A; dat the 
. pillar G, that carries the abject, is to bs 
moved higher or lower, till the object is 
ſeen nearly diſtinct, and then it is to be 
the other end of theſe tongs GG, is | | 
. ſcrewed on a piece of black wood H, 
with a piece of ivory (ſet into it, for 


adjuſted as before. 


Whenever the iſt, 2d, or 3d magnifier 


is uſed, the cone H muſt be placed af the 


bottom of the ſtage, whereby the object 


is rendered much more diftinet, And to 


_ fave the trouble of often ſcrewing and un- 
- ſcrewing the magnifiers, let three or four 
of them be ſcrewed to the plate I, which 
lides in the dove tail of the plate K. 
If the object to be viewed be a fiſh, 


place its tail over the hole at the end of 


the braſs plate L; and then by ſlipping 


the button i into the lit # on the.ftage, 


it will be fixed under the bottom of the 
:, microſcope, Frogs, &Fc. muſt be placed 
in the glaſs tube M. The braſs- cup N, 


with a glaſs - bottom, is made to contain 


any fluid for viewing aquatic objects: 


and to ſecure any object for obſervation, 
... confine it between the glaſſes in the 


Dor 0; © .- 2 
Theſe are the parts for viewing tranſ- 
parent objects; and thoſe for opake ones 


are a filver-ſpeculum, which ſerews into 


the end of the breſs- cylinder P, at I: and 


the end of the ſteel-wire 
point #, To view objects by candle-Jight, . 
lenſes, and that for. opake as well as 


dbfervation, it ſtands as in 
plate CLXXIII. the bottom of the pil- 
lar A being fixed in the ſocket a, and 


— 


jllumined by the lens 8, ſupported by the 


here the fourth, fifth, and fixth, are the 


_ molt proper magnificrs, | Mott inſects 


may be confined by the forceps m, at 
z or, on the 


lace them on the piece R, which muſt 
e laid on the ſtage, where they will be 


ſtem'p 9. 


The method ef vſivg” this microſcope 


with fingle lenſes, is this: the body of 
1 N | the 


$1 
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Double refleAing MiczoscerE, 


"MFC 


placed in the ſame; the ſtem, , muſt 


| be turned over the ſtage, to ſupport the 


magnifiers; the braſs plate T, with a 
hole to receive the illuminator, C, muſt 
be fixed in the center of the ſtage; all 
the magnifiers, except V, ſcrew in un- 


- Aerneath the ſtem ; but this, and all 
. others with covers, ſcrew in above it. 


W is a filver-ſpeculum, uſed in this ap- 
paratus; and X is a forceps, to take up 
any object with. ; 
in uſe at 
preſent, is an alteration and improve- 
ment by Mr. Culpepper and Mr. Scarlet, 


of Mr. Marſhal's large double micro- 


ſcope; than which it is leſs cumberſome, 
may be managed with much more eaſe, 
and by means of a reflected light, is ca- 


|  pable of ſhewing objects in a clearer and 


more plealing manner. The body of 
this microſcope, AAAA, (plate 
CLXXIV.) being a large tube, is ſup- 
d by three braſs-pilſars bbb, riſing 
m a wooden pedeſtal C; in which pe- 
deſtal there is a drawer D, to hold the 
object glaſſes, and other parts of the ap- 
paratus. ; TY 
A leſſer tube ee, ſlides into the greater, 
and ſends from its bottom another tube 
much ſmaller than itſelf, f, with a male 
ſcrew at the end thereof, whereon to ſcrew 
the objef-gla% or magnifier. There are 
five of theſe magnifiers numbered 1, 2, 
3» 4, 5, which numbers are alſo, marked 
on the inner tube, to direct whereabout 
to place it according to the magnifier 
made uſe of: but if then it fits not the 
eye exactly, ſlide the ioner tube gently 
higher or lower, or turn the ſcrew of the 
magnifier gradually till the object ap- 
pears diſtint. O is a round braſs- plate 
with ſeveral holes for placing objects in, 
but two holes are commonly reſerved for 
ſmall concave · glaſſes, whereon to place 


a drop of any liquid, in order to view 


the animalcules, Sc. There is alſo a 
piece of white ivory, and a piece of black 


ebony, «of the ſame ſize and ſhape as the 


holes for objects: the ivory is to put 
opake objects on that are black, and the 
ebony is to receive ſuch as are white; 
by which contrariety of colours they will 
be ſeen more clearly. is a concave 


looking: glaſs, which reflects the light of 
a candle, or the ſky, directly upwards on 

the object to be viewed, s 
eonvex lens, which ſerves to tranſmit the 


is a plano- 


| P22] 
the compound microſcope muſt be taken 
.opt of its collar c, and the apparatus D 


The ſolar or camera obſcura Mickoscort, 


* mahogany to be fixed to the ſhutter of 


of the ſame wood, with a groove on its 


25, Jo 
8 cat · gut to the pully 4 on the upper part, 


thrown on it by the glaſs G, and con- 
verging them towards a focus in the 


MIC 
light of a candle or ſun-ſhine upon any 


opake object which is placed on the ivory 
or ebony for examination, 


depends on the ſun-ſhine, and muſt be 
made uſe of in a darkened - chamber, 25 
its name implies. This inſtrument con. 
ſiſts of ſeveral parts, wiz. A (plate 
CLXXV, fig. 2.) a ſquare frame of 


a window, by means of the ſcrews x, 1. 
To this frame is applied a circular collar 


riphery on the outſide, denoted b 
4 This collar is conneſtes * 


which is turned round the pin 9 
within. On one part of the collar, on 
the outside, is faſtened, by hinges, 2 
looking glaſs G, in a proper frame, to 
which is fxed the jointed wire 6, 7; by 
which means, and the ſcrew H 8, it may 
be made to ſtand in an angle more or 
leſs inclined to the frame. In the mid- 
dle of the collar is fixed a tube of brass 
C, near two inches in diameter; the 
end of which, on the outſide, has a con- 
vex lens 5 to Colle the ſun-beams 


other part, where D is a tube fliding in 
and out to adjuſt the object to a due diſ- 
tance from the focus. To the end G of 
another tube F, is ſcrewed one of Wilſon's 
ſingle pocket-microſcopes, containing the 
object to be magnified in a ſtider; and 
by the tube F, fliding on the ſmall end 
E of the tube D, it is brought to a due 
focal diſtance. 

The ſun's rays being directed by the 
looking-glaſs through the tube upon the 
object, the image or picture of the object 
is thrown diſtinctly and beautifully upon 
a ſcreen of white paper,-or a white line 
ſheet, placed at ſome diſtance to receive 
the ſame; and may be magnified to 
ſize beyond the imagination of thoſe wh: 
have not ſeen it. For the farther off the 
ſcreen is removed, the larger will the 
object appear, inſomuch that a louſe ma 
be magnified to the length of five or ix 
feet, or even a great deal more; but! 
is more diſtinet when not enlarged t 
above half that ſize. 
This inſtrument has been contrived vel 
commodiouſly in ſeveral different forms 
but we ſhall here illuſtrate the following 
by a diagtani,” A R (ibid. n* 2.) 15 
ſection of the windoy-ſuter of _ 
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room, CD of the frame containing a 
ſcioptric ball EF; in the forepart where- 

ol is ſcrewed the tube GIK H, at one 


k,- \ 


[EL 8 


| end of which is a lens G H, which, by 


converging.the ſun-beams into a narrow 
| compaſs, does ſtrongly enlighten the 
{mall object ab, placed on a flip of glaſs, 
or otherwile, in the part of the tube NQ 
where a ſlit is made on each fide for that 
purpoſe, 'Within this tube there ſlides 
another, L M, which contains a ſmall 
magnifying lens r. By moving the 


exterior tube; I HK. one way and tlie 


other, the-glaſs G H will be brought to 


receive the rays of the ſun directly, and 


will therefore moſt intenſely illuminate 
the object ab, The other tube, L M, 
being {lid backwards and forwards, will 
adjuſt the diſtance of the ſmaller lens r, 


ſo that the image of the object a b ſhall 


be made very diftinct, on the oppoſite 
fide of the room at OP; and the mag- 
nitude of the image will be to that of the 
object, as, its diſtance from the lens mz r 
is to the diſtance of the object from it, as 
is evident from the figure. 


Thus, for example, ſuppoſe the focal diſ. 


tance of the lens mH to be one inch = r, 
and let the diſtance at which it is placed 
from the object be 1, » = d; then, if the 


lens be double and equally convex, as - 
| 2 the diſtance of the image will be 
2 = 110; therefore the image will 


be 110 times larger than the object in its 
linear dimenſions, and 110X-110=12100 - 
times larger in ſurface; and in ſolidity it 


is placed, fo direct and ſtrong a light is 
„ e the object, that it may be 


examined with all imaginable eaſe and 


pleaſure. 2 


Catoptric Mickoscork. Though micro- 


ſcopes compoſed of refractin 
have been vaſtly —— 


aſſes only 


to their 


effects of magnifying, yet they have been 


attended with ſuch great inconvenĩen- 
cies, that their application to many arts, 
in which they might be very convenient, 
is not ſo common as might be expected. 


There is a catoptric mieroſcopè deſcribed 


in the Philoſpphical tranſactions, n“ £42. 
which remedies moſt of the defects of 


the others, and is made on the model of 


the newtonian teleſcope. ' This micro- 


ſcope magnifies from the diſtance of nine 
to twenty-four inches, The manner of 


uſiog this inſtrument as a microſcope 


is this: when it is fixed on its ſtand, 
the ſmall ſpeculum A (plate CLXXV, - 


fig. 1.) muſt be thruſt home in its ſli- 


der, in the inſide of the mouth of the 


will be 110 fre 110 = 13331000 - 


times larger than the object. 


This is the moſt entertaining of any; | 


and, perhaps, the moſt capable of mak- 
ing diſcoveries in objects that are not too 


opake, as it ſhews them much larger 


too as have no ſkilkin drawing, may, by 
this eontrivance, eaſily ſketch-out the ex- 


act figure of any object they have a mind 


to preſerve a picture of. 
The MienoscorR for opuls object, reme- 
dies the inconvenience of having the dark 
ide of an object next the eye, which has 


4 


| hitherto been an unſurmountable obſtruc- 
nion to the making obſervations on opake 


objects with any conſiderable degree of 
exactneſs- or ſatisfaction: and notwith- 
ſanding ways have been tried to point. 


hght- upon an object from the ſun or a 
candle, by a conven gluſb placed on the 


ide thereof; yet the rays from either can 


be thrown: upon · it in ſuch aniacute angle 


inſtrument B, and the ſcrew C turned 
till the index D cuts one of the numbers 


at M; then the mouth of the inſtrumept 
B muſt be removed from the object the 


diſtance in inches expreſſed by that num- 


ber, and be directed towards the object, 


by looking through the hole in the great 


ſpeculum ; the tube that holds the eye- 


glaſſes being taken off, and adjuſting it 
by means of two racks E and E, in ſuch 
manner, that the image of the object may 


be viſible in the middle of the Intle ſpe- 
culum: then the tube F, holding the 
than can be done any other way, Such 


eye · glaſs, muſt be ſcrewed on, arid the 
ſmall eye-hole in the little braſs-plate, 


. which turns on a pivot, applied. . 
N. B. As the ame adjuſtmentof the ſpe- 


culum will not ſvit all eyes, the ſcrew C. 
mutt be turned round to the right or left 


a little, till the object appears diſtinet. 


This inſtrument, beſides its uſe as a' mi- 


croſcope, is convertible into a gregorian 
teleſcope, by changing the ſmall ſpecu- 


lum for one of a different focus. 


 MIDAS-EaRr-$HELL, the ſmooth ovato- 


oblong buccinum, with an oblong and 


very narrow mouth. It conſiſts of fix yolu- 


tions, but the lower one alone makes up 


_ almoſt the whole ſhell.” See BuccinuM, 
MID. HEAVEN, the point of the ecliptic 
TH © Gt | that 


MI Db 
. only, that they ſerve to give a confuſed. 
glare, but are inſufficient to afford a 
clear and perfect view of the object. But 
in this new -microſcope, by means of # 
_ concave ſpeculum of ſilver, highly po- 
- liſhed, in whoſe center a magnifying lens 
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that culminates, or in which it cuts dee © Geometrical dae 
* © meridian. 5 oO !,ld league of France . os 
MIDDLEBURG, the capital city of Zea- The ſmall league, ibid. * 
land, one of the United Provinces, ſitu- The mean league, ibid. 2500 
. ated in the iſland of Walcherin, twenty- The great league of France 2008 
ſix miles north-eaſt of Brugess. Mile of Poland fe 2s 
L1DDLEBURG, a caſtle of dutch Flanders, of Spain 7 * 
F eight miles north-eaſt of Bruges. of Germany pier 
MIDDLEHAM, or Mibnau, a market- of Sweden 5008 
- town in the north riding of Yorkſhire. - ''* of Denmark ' ;. 3060 


MIDDLESEX,' a county of England, in of Hungary Gece 
which London, the metropolis, ſtands; MILFORD-HAVEN, the moſt comme. 
it is twenty-four miles Jong, and only dious, hatbour in Great-Britain, ſituated 

_ Fourteen broad, and Is bounded by Hert- in the ſouth-weſt part of Pembrokeſhire 
fordſhire, on the north; by the river Lea, in Wales, at the north entrance of the 
which divides it from Eſſex, on the eaſt ; Briſtol- channel. 
by the river Thames, which ſeparates it MILIARY, in general, ſomething reſem« 
from Surry, on the ſouth; and by the bling millet ſeeds. © | 
brook Coln, which divides it from Buck-  Anatomiſts give the name miliary-glands 

3 n on the welt, See the ar- to numerous ſpherical bodies, each with 
ticle Lonpon. F an excretory duet, found in the noſe, the 

MIDDLEWICH, a market-town of Che-  eye-lids, the ears, the nipples, under the 
ſhire, fifteen miles eaſt of Cheſter. arm pits, and in the cutis of the penis 

MIDHURST, a horough town of Suſſex, and ſcrotum, the pudenda cf women, 
ten miles north of Chicheſter ; which and about the anus: but they are found 

- ſends two members to parliament. to vary extremely, both as to ſize and 

MIGRATION, the paſſ#ge or removal of ä number, in different perſons ; and Hei- 
a thing out of one ſtate into another, See fer, Boerhaave, Ruyſch, and others, de- 

.  TRANSMIGRATION and PASSAGE. clare, that theſe globoſe bodies are not 

MILAN, the capital of the Milaneſe, or true glands, but only certain ſecretory 
dutchy of Milan, in Italy: eaſt long. 9% - ducts from the arteries of the ſkin; which 
30', north lat. 45 25. ³ either from the denſity of the euticle in 

| MILAZ ZO, or MELAazz0, a port-town - thoſe parts, or from the thickneſs of the 
| | of Sicily, thirty miles north-weſt of matter contained in them, becoming ob- 
Meſffina, . LE 2 =» firveted, are thereby formed into thele 
MILBORN: rorrT, a horough-town of So- tubercles. 
merletſhire, twenty-five miles fouth of MILIAR X FEUER, a malignant fever, ſo 
Bath, It ſends two members to parlia- called from the eruption of certain pul- | 


ment. tules reſembling millet- ſeeds. | 
 MILDENHALL, a market-town of Suf- It begins with a flight ſhivering, ſuc- | 
folk, ten miles north-weſt of Bury. ceeded by heat and lols of ſtrength, ſome- | 


. MILDEW, rubigo, a diſeaſe happening | times even to faintneſs; there is a ſtrait- 
to plants, ciuſed by a dewy moiſture, neſs and anxiety about the breaſt, at. 
ſuppoied by ſome to be a ſpecies of blight. tended with deep fighs, reſtleſſneſs, and 

* See. the article BLIGHT, * - Giſturbed ſleep; and to theſe ſucceed 3 

| MILE, mille paſſus, a meaſure of length or -- roughnels of the ſkin like that of a gooſe, 

W- - . diftance, containing eight furlongs, Sc. and a great number of puſtules appear, 

| See the article MEASURE, ſometimes white and ſometimes red, er 

The engliſh, Rtatute-mile is fourſcore - both together, of the ſize of a millet or 

chains, or 1760 yards; that is, 5280 feet. muſtard-ſeed. They firſt beſet the neck, 

See CHain, YaRo, and FoorT. then the breaſt and back, and afterwards 

We ſhall here give a table of the miles the arms and hands: and when theſe ap- 

in uſe among the princip-I nations of | - pear, the other ſymptoms gradually go 

Europe, in geometrical paces, 60,000 of off; the puſtules ripening, and conjain- 


| _ , Which make a degree of the equator.” ing a ſtinking ichor. Theſe puſtules ap- 

| lies“ Duke — aa —Geomeirical paces,* pear on the third, fourth, ſeventh, or 
6 Sue of Ruſſienen 750 « ſometimes not till the. fourteenth day. 

** N r 1000 The principal intention of cute, 1s le 

„ of England 13250 - expel and keep out the morbific malte 

„of Scotland and Ireland 1500 which fotms the puſtules z for it is — 
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cannot be driven out again. Bleeding 
ſhould be cautiouſly” uſed; and the pa- 
tient ſhould not riſe out of bed, or con- 
tinue long in an erect poſture, for fear of 
faigting, or ſtriking the puſtules in: 
analeptic medicines are neceſſary to keep 
up the ſpirits z and to theſe may be add- 
ed, according to circumſtances, gentle 
diaphoretics. Some greatly commend 
diaphoretic antimony, for promoting the 
diſcharge of the puſtules, and to take off 
a delirium; the doſe being a ſcruple 


every ſixth hour. Hoffman recommends | 


bliſters, | applied to the legs, for the lame 
purpoſe. | 


Hamilton's method of cure is to give the 


teltaceous powders, which keep up a mo- 
derate warmth, abſorb the acidity of the 


blood, and promote a breathing ſweat : | 


take of powder of crab's claws and ſper- 

- ma-ceti, each one ſcruple; of ſaffcon, 
five grains; and of the pectoral ſyrup as 
much as is ſufficient to make into a bolus, 
to be taken every ſixth hour, Bliſters 
are alſo neceſſary through the whole 
courſe. . 

MILITANT, or CHURCH-MILITANT, 
denotes the body 'of chriſtians while here 
on earth, See the article CHURCH, 

MILITARY, ſomething belonging to the 
ſoldiery. or militia. 

MILITARY ARCHITECTURE, the ſame 
with fortification. See FORTIFICATION., 

MILITARY ART, the ſcience or art of mak- 
ing or ſuſtaining war to advantage. 

MILITARY WAYS, vie militares, the large 
roman roads which Agrippa procured to 

be made through the empire in Auguſtus's 

time, for the marching of troops and 
conveying of carriages. Theſe were 
paved from the gates of Rome, to the 
utmoſt limits of the empire. See RoaD. 

MILITIA, in general, denotes the body 
of ſoldiers, or thoſe who make profeſſion 

+ of arms, | TNT 

In a more reſtrained ſenſe, militia de- 

notes the trained bands of à town or 

country, who arm themſelves, upon a 

ſhort warning, for their own defence. 

do that, in this ſenſe, militia is oppoſed 
to regular or ſtated troops, 

For the direction and command of the 

militia, the king conſtitutes lotds. lieu - 

tenants of each county. . + x 

MILIUM, M1LLET, See M1ELET. 

MILK, lac, a well known animal fluid, 
which nature prepares in the breaſts of 


women, and the udders of other ani - 


L 2103 
taub when the piſtules diſappear; nd | 


— 


* f 


win 
mals, for the nouriſhment of their youbg. 


Milk, according to Boerhaave, is a liquor 


prepared from the aliment chewed in the 
mouth, digeſted in the ſtomach, per- 


fected dy the force and juices of the in- 
teſtines, and elaborated by means of the 


meſentery and its gland and juices, and 
the juices of the thoracic duct. It has 
undergone ſome actions of the veins, ar- 


teries, heart, lungs, and juices, and be- 


gan to be aſſimilated; yet may ſtill be 
had ſeparate and diſcharged out of the 
body. And thus by their own milk, pre- 
pared from the proper matter of the 
chyle, all the known laQtiferous animals 


are nouriſhed, both male and female. 
For milk is always prepared from chyle 
as well in men as in women, in virgins ' 


and barren women, in mothers. and 


nurſes, Whence every ſuch animal con- 


fiſts, is nouriſhed, and lives on its own 
proper milk; and from this alone pre- 
pares all the other parts, both the ſolid 
and fluid, by means of the vital actions. 
It is alſo certain that many live for years 
by feeding on milk alone, and perform 
al the actions of life, and. have all the 
ſolid and fluid parts of their bodies per- 


fe&ly elaborated: the ſerum, therefore, 


the blood, the lymph, the ſpirits, bones, 
cartilages, membranes, and veſſels, pro- 
ceed from milk; and milk muſt con- 
tin in itſelf the matter of all the parts 
of the human body, Milk approaches 
nearer to. an animal. nature than chyle. 
See CHYLE and CHYLIFICATION. 

If milk be good, and ſuffered to reſt in 


a a clean veſſel, it firſt appears uniformly 
white; then throws up a white, thick, 


unctuous cream to its ſurface, and re- 
mains ſomewhat blujſh below. The 
milks of all the known animals have 
theſe properties alike. The human milk 
is very ſweet and thin, the next is that 
of aſſes, then that of mares, then of goats, 
and laſtly of cows : whence it is pre- 
ſcribed in this order to conſumptive per- 
ſons of weak viſcera. The rennet pre- 


| pared of the juices of ſuch creatures as 


chew the cud being mixed with milk, co- 
agulates it into an uniform maſs, which 
may be cut with a knife, and it thus 
ſpontaneouſly. ſeparates into hey and 
curds; if long boiled over the fire, it 
loſes its more fluid parts, and condenſes 
into a butyraceous and cheeſy maſs. 

It may be ſhewn from reaſon, without 


the evidence of experience, that milk is 


an efficacious remedy in diſorders of the 
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+ breaſt, But it is to be obſerved, that all 

milks are not of the ſame kind, and of 

the ſame efficacy for all purpoſes : ſince, 
according to the diverlity of animals and 
their reſpective foods, they are poſſeſſed 
of different and peculiar qualities which 
are to be conſidered apart. Firſt, then, 
aſſes milk, which was always greatly 
eſteemed by the antients, contains a great 

deal of ſweet ſerum, but a very ſmall 

quantity of earthy, caſeous, and pingui- 
— ſubſtance, for which reaſon _ = 

. coagulated, and, conſequently, but 

f — butter and cheeſe. Its 
whey is aſtringent, laxative, moiſtening, 
and proper for correcting the acrimony 
of the ju wang — — not 
contain ſo large a quantity of whey as 
that of aſſes, = % it of 2 laxative and 
aſtringent a nature, but of a thicker con- 
'bſtence. And, as goats eat the leaves 

. of trees which contain ſomething of a re- 
ſinous quality, their milk is very effica- 

. cious for the conſolidation of ſuppurated 
parts. Cows-milk is more pinguious, 
contains a large quantity of earth, but 

leſs whey, for which reaſon it generally 

- yields a great deal of butter and cheeſe. 

is ſpecies of milk is of a temperating, 
nutritive, and conſolidating virtue. Wo- 
men's milk, for medicinal purpoſes, is 

- preferable to all others ·; for it is the 

ſweeteſt of them all, and its nutritive 

ality is ſufficiently obſervable in in- 

— The virtues of milk are alſo dif- 

ferent, according to the diverſity of herbs 
and paſturage, which animals eat. Hence 
milk in the ſpring is highly ſalutary, 
becauſe at that time the vegetables abound 
with temperate juices; whereas milk in 
the winter is accounted leſs ſalutary, be- 

- cauſe the animals feed on hay and ſtraw. 

According to Quincy, milk. is very pro- 
per to alter a ſharp thin blood into a 
craſis more ſoft, balſamic, and nutritive; 
and in the conſtitutions, where it agrees 
in the firſt paſſages, it cannot but be pro- 
per for ſuch an end, as being already pre- 

pared into nouriſhment as far as is re- 
quired for ĩts admiſſion into the blood. 

; Where milk of what kind ſoever is or- 
dered.in conſumptions, and as a reftora- 
tive, it is with | reaſon joined 


with the teſtacea, and ſuch things as are 
proper to deſtroy acidities. As for the '' 


difference of. milks from the different 


creatures ich produce them, there ſeems 


as much owing to their different food 
and: manner — as to · any ſpecific 
diüiſference in the creatures themſelves. 
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Tbat which is moſt common in our food cot 
cow's milk, ſeems to be of the moſt ſub. to 
ſtance and moſt nutritive of all, In the tin 
uſe of theſe there is a great deal in being to 
more or leſs accuſtomed to any particy. In 
lar ſort; for at firſt, with many, it it feb 
frequently purgative, but this does not an 
continue. In ſhort, experience is the beſt are 
guide in theſe courſes, and phyſicians of the 
the beſt ſkill and penetration ſometimes tic 
are diſappointed in their ex pectation from the 
their uſe. There are ſome other inten- cin 
tions for which milk courſes are direged eva 
beſides that of a reſtorative ; for they are mo 
one into frequently as correctors and pre 
weetners, but they are not to be truſted ge! 
to in ſuch caſes, although they certainly tor 
are good helps together with more effec. Th 
tual means, and 
Dr. Cheyne recommends a milk and ſeed. and 
diet with water for drink, as the ſureſt thr 
preſervative againſt diſeaſes, and cure of mil 
them. See GovT, PaLsy, &c. ſon 
Diſorders from Mit k. The milk is often ſon 
very troubleſome and dangerous to wo- nut 
men in their lying · in, and ſubjects them tro 
to many painful diſorders. The milk but 
fever h son the third or fourth day ren 
from delivery, and ariſes from a con- the 
jection of milk in the breaſts, which fie · par 
quently extend to the arm- pits, where anc 
the pain is ſometimes violent, This fe- liq 
ver continues a day or two, yer 
and ends ſpontaneouſly, by the benefit of avo 
nature, in copious fweats, which are pro- ang 
portionable to the cold fits or preceding frot 
rigours. There may ſometimes be o- A 
cafhon for hot dilvents and gentle dis- wa 
phoretics : the patient ſhould uſe a flen- cou 
der diet, and put the child often to the trot 
breaſt; but if ſhe does not deſign to ge a8 11 
ſuck, a ſlender diet, teſtaceous powders, of t 
and diaphoretics will be more neceſſary ; i nt 
and the breaſt ſnould be drawn by ſome * 
roper perſon. If the flux of the Jochia lax 
be too ſparing, it ſhould be promoted, hna 
If che pain is great, the lochia common Def 
ſtop; but flow again when it ceaſes. To wal 
ent the. inſpifſation of the milk, e abſc 
breafts may be embrocated with warm rive 
linſeed.oil, or oil of ſweet almonds, © * 
ihe leaves of red cabbage may be lai 1 
thereto. If the fever is very acute ant with 
hot, and an inflammation. of the breali ary 
is feared, it will be proper to b . = 
Women commonly put double clo! : ' 
dipt in brandy under the arm-pit5, "nn 
drive back the milk. See the ate 110 
INFLAMMATORY PEVERS. ak 
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mon complaint with nurſes : this is 


mw laid ſometimes to the diet, ſome - 


times to the concoction, and ſometimes 
to the unnatural tenuity of the humours, 
In this caſe the milk is ſometimes per- 


feRtly watry, and the child is thrown into 


n atrophy-by it. The remedies for this 
—— of diet, and a purging of 
the prime vie, ſome gentle cathar- 
tie, and afterwards a ſtrengthening of 
them, by bitters and ſtomachie medi- 
cines: ſometimes it is alſo neceſſary to 
evacuate the ſerous humours, by the com- 
mon phlegmagogues, ſuch as jalap in 
proper doſes, with a little powdered gin- 
ger, which is an excellent corrective 
tor it. 5 
The milk is ſometimes falt to the taſte, 
and ſometimes of a bilious yellow colour, 
and theſe diſtemperatures of it uſually 
throw the child into colics, diarrhceas, vo- 
mitings, cutaneous eruptions with ſcabs, 
ſometimes abſolute ulcerations, and 
ſometimes into fevers. In this caſe the 
nurſe is to take the abſorbents and ni- 
trous medicines with intermediate purges ; 
but during the courſe of taking theſe 
remedies, and for ſome time afterwards, 
the diet muſt be under ſome regulations, 


particularly ſalt foods are to be avoided, 


and all acids, aromatics, and ſtrong 
liquors either wholly let alone, or taken 
very ſparingly : the perſon muſt carefully 
avoid all violent paſſions of the mind; as 
anger, fear, and the like, and abſtain 
from all violent emotions of the body. 


watry appearance of- the milk is a mu- 
tous thickneſs- of it z this is principally 
troubleſome and dangerous to the parent, 
a3 it is apt to bring on tumours and nodes 
of the breaſt. - The method of treatment 
in this caſe is to give gentle alexiphar- 
mics for ſome days: then the gentle 
laxative medicines in ſmall doſes, and 
finally allow a moderate uſe of wine. 

Deficiency of milk is alſo a very com- 
mon complaint, and it is in ſome caſes 


\ abſolute 3 there being no milk at all de- 


rived inta the breaſts; in others, it is only 
a partial one; there being ſome milk, 


milk moſt frequently hap 
who have their firſt child when ſomewhat 
anced in years, and to ſuch as are of 
a cholerie diſpoſition ; but a 
iency of it is often owing to a ſaltneſs 


I the ſerum, and ſometimes to the want 


A contrary extreme to the thinneſs and 


though not enough to ſupply the child 
with nouriſhment. | A total deficiency of 
s to thoſe 


partial de- 
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of nouriſhments, and often is brought on 
by forrow, When ſaline and bitious 


humours are in fault, then lac lune, col- 
cined cryſtal, and other abſorbent pow. 


ders become of great uſe: ſome alſo pte - 


wheel 3 the former bei 
ſhot, and the latter under-ſhot mills: and 


ſcribe the powders of earth-worms care< 
fully dried, and the voiding the humours 


by ſtool, by means of gentle purges: - 


when the want of nouriſhment is the only 
occaſion of it, the milk may always be 


recovered in a proper quantity, by means 


of good foods with milk and other nou 
riſhing fluids. * i 
An over · abundande of milk is as com- 
mon a complaint as a deficiency of it, 
and requires as much care in the treats 
ment of it, otherwiſe the perſon is fre» 
uently ſubje& to nodes and abſceſſes' in 
e breaſt; the proper remedies are the 
eating and drinking more ſparingly, and 
letting two children ſuck inftead of one, 


* 
- 


together with thoſe methods already pre- 


ſcribed in the milk-fever. 


MILK of Sulphur, See SULPHUR, 
MILL, a machine or engine for grin 


corn, Cc. of which there are ever 


kinds, according to the various methods 


of applying the moving power; as water- 


mills, wind- mills, 

horſes, Cc. * 
In water-mills the momentum of the 
water is the moving power, and the at- 
trition of the two ſtones in grinding, is 
the force to be overcome. Of theſe there 
are two kinds, wiz. thoſe where the force 
of the water is applied above the wheel, 
and thoſe where it is applied below tbe 


mills worked by 


to theſe we may add a breaſt- mill, where 


the water ſtrikes againſt the middle of the 


wheel, 


Some may imagine, that it is hardly 
worth 'while to write about ſo common 
a thing as a corn-mill; but the com- 


monneſs of it ſhews its uſefulneſs, and 
therefore it would be unpardonable in 


us to paſs it over in ſilence. 


Few people are ignorant, that corn is 
ground by two mill-ſtones, placed one 


above the other, without touching. The 
lower or nether mill- fone is immdve- 
able, but the upper one turns upon a 


ſpindle. The oppoſite ſurfaces of the 


two ſtones, which act to grind the corr, 
are not plane or flat; but the upper or e 
is hollow, and the under one ſwells up; 


each of them being of a conic figure, 
whole axis indeed is very ſhort in pro- 


portion 


called over- 
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MIL 
portion to the diameter of its baſe : for 
the upper one, being fix feet in diame- 
„ter, is hollowed but about one inch at 
its center; and the lower one riſes but 
- about + of an inch. Theſe two mill- 
ſtones come nearer and nearer towards 

their circumference, + whereby the corn 


that fals from the hopper has room to 
- infinvare between them as far as 2 of the 


radius, which is the place where it be- 


neſs of a grain of corn. 


gins to be ground, and where it makes 
the greateſt rehfance that it is capable 
of; che ſpace between the ſtones being 
in that place about but Zor 4 ot the thick- 
But as the mil- 


lers have the liberty of raiſing or ſinking 
the upper ſtone a little, they can pro- 
portion its diſtance from the lower one, 
according as they would have the flour 
; finer or coarſer, - + 0 

The circular motion of the upper mill- 
. Rone brings the corn out of the hopper 


by jerks, and cauſes it to recede from 
the center towards the circumference, 
where being quite reduced to flour, it is 
thrown out of the mill, by the centri- 
fugal force cf the tone, through a hole 


provided on purpoſe, | 
As the, water a&s upon an over-ſhot 


: on 


mill both, by impulſe and weight, ſo does 
it likewiſe upon a breaſt-mill, or that 
where the water comes upon the hreaſt 
or middle-part of the wbeel ; and here, 


| 2 * | 
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had, the underſhot is the eaſieſt, cheapes 
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and moſt ſimple ſtructure a mill is . 


pable of. I 


The diameter of common mill.ſtones, 


— 


accordin 


to Dr. Deſaguliers, is from 
five to ſeven feet, and their thickneſz, 


twelve, fifteen, or eighteen inches: the 
laſt thirty -ſive or forty years; and when 


thickneſs is conſiderably diminiſhed, they 
are cut avew, ops 
Here follows the deſcription ef an un. 


— 


- CLXXVI: n' 1.) is the underſhot. 


| VV; the axis, or ſpindle, fixed to the 
upper mill-ftone being the iron-bar F H. 


though the weight of the water is not ſo 


great as in the overſhot mill, being 
contained in the buckets of the lower 


quarter only; yet the impulſe of the 


water is much greater, the height of the 


water being jncreaſed nearly the ſemi- 


diameter of the great wheel, all other 
things being equal, If the height of 


of a height proportionable to the ſitu? 


the water remain the ſame, the aperture 
of the penſtock muſt be enlarged to nearly 


twice the ares, that the force may be the 


ſame ; ſo that to produce the fame ef- 


fed, twice, as much water is neceſſary 


for a breaſt-mill as for an over - ſnot one, 


every thing elſe being the ſame. 
As to the underſhot-mill, it is evident 


there can be only the impulſe from the 


water; and therefore, the height of the 
water remaining the ſame, there muſt be 
a larger aperture of the penſtock for the 
diſcharge of a greater quantity of water 
in the ſame time, in order to produce 


the ſame effect as in the overſhot or breaſt. 


mill: whence a greater expence of water 
will be made here than in any other 
mill, and can only be ſupplied for a con- 


ſtancy by a river; and where this can be 


- 


or cog-wheel E, 'whoſe co 
. rounds of the trundle or lantern G, which 
carries round the mill-ſtone in the hurſt 


in diameter, and four inches thick, in 


they have been long uſed, ſo that their 


derſhot-mill, taken from Belidor's ar. 
chĩitecture hydraulique. A B (plate 


wheel, upon whoſe ſhaft D is fixed a ſpur 
take the 


or round frame I, containing the lower 
mill-ſtone at NN, and the upper one at 


They commonly make theſe fort of 
underſhot-wheels from twelve to eighteen 
feet in diameter, the float-boards about 
two and a half or three feet long, and ten 
or twelve inches deep. The ſhaft is ff 
teen or eighteen inches in diameter; the 
cog- wheel, eight feet in diameter: it has 
forty-eight cogs four inches hi2h, and 
three inches and a half wide. The n- 
tern or trundle is made of two round 
pieces, or flat-heads, twenty-two inches 


which are ſet nine rounds of two inche: 
and a half diameter, and eighteen inche: 
high. Through the trundle goes an irt 
axis, two inches and a half ſquare, ant 


tion of the mill-ftones ; it muſt be ve 
faſtened to the upper mill-ſtone, and 
lower end being reduced to a pivot, tuin 
in a ſocket Jet into the ſupporting piece 
The ſe&ion of a mill-hopper and dr 
that covers the mill-ftones, is repreſente 
ibid. no 2, The hopper is a {mail troug 
A, with a ſpout B, to convey the co! 
out of the hopper into the aperture © 
the upper mill-ttone, DD. The ire 
bar which paſſes thropgh the trundle, | 
marked C, and the under mill-(tone EN 
the interval or ſpace between the — 
being repreſented by the dark cr00% 
line F F. | : 
To this account of an underſhot-M' 
we ſhall add that of an over-ſhot ont 
wherein A B (ibid. nt z.) is the axle-t 
or ſhaft of the water-wheel, TW 
ix arms C, C, &c, fixed in it at D. 7 
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Witt 
the wheel, Marked E E E, is 
duckets, about 
Fourteen inches 


fed an iron - ſpindle N . going through 
the middle of the lor 3 A 
and turning the upper one R, by means 
of the rind . * Ip | 

Lis another wallower or trundle, which 
is applied at pleaſure to the cog wheel 
L; and on the fame axis is another cog- 
wheel K, havitg forty cogs, which turn 
$ a wallower of nine rounds z whoſe axis 
T has a rind V at its top, whereby it 
bears and turns the upper mill- ſtonè W. 
YZisa trough or lander, which conveys 
the water from the pool or dam to th 


ſtock ab, and an orifice cd, with a 
uttle or fluice to open or ſhut it; and 


the wheel, by means of a lever e, fixed to 
the tank by the handle # The ſurface 
of the water in the pool muſt be confi- 
derably higher than 
of the wheel. 4 Cos 
Dr. Barker's new invented mill (ibid. 
n* 4.) is of the moſt ſimple ſtructure of 
any yet made, performing its effect with- 
ont any wheel, trundle, cog, or round 
the manner of 'whoſe operation may be 
cally underſtood from the following ac- 
tount of its ſeveral parts, AB CD is 
T upright frame, ſtanding on a proper 
baſe; E F is the wider part of GH, an 
vpright hollow pipe or tube, fixed at the 
bottom to an bor 


level of the top 


tube, is fixed to an upright ſpindle or 


at 3. The lower end. of the axis moyes 
dn a fine point in the piyot- hole, in the 
part of the frame at T. On the upper 
patt of the frame i a hole through 
which the ſpindle 
the round circular Riece P, fixed on the 
aid frame. On 
ſpindle is fixed 4 


other round piece O, 


„a ſpout of water the tube or 


Made at each end on contrary des, 
vor. UI. ö 5 


8 


n _ the water (b 
out) will be 


buckets of the wheel at Z. This has a2 


is generally raiſed about i 24 inches above 


zontal ſquare trunk 
K; which trunk, together with the + 


nie RS, by means of a nut and ſcrew 


es, as alſo through 
pper part of the 
which repreſents the anger ron _— 
rok, and giving motion thereto z and 
conſequently to the axis and upper ſtone: 


by the horizontal jets of water from esch 
nd to the trunk IK, through holes 


* >" * 
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Wyle the holes continue flopped, the 
_ * Mnibk will be at reſt, becauſe then the 
- preſſure is equal over all the parts; but 


ing Ehen the holes are open, the 5 | 


its having liberty to fue 
{s on that part where the 
hole is, than on the other part oppoſite 
to it z which ſtronger prefſuce will pres 

vail, and carry round the truck and tube 
with the axle and fone, in-a contrary 
direction; and each hole contributes ta 

produce this motien, which will be geeat-- 
er or leſſer in proportion to the momepta 

of the jets of water, or greater or leſſer 


7 


* 


- perture of the holes. S 
For it is eaſy to ppderſtand, that the 
| power of this machine is derived fram, 
or depends upon, three things: t. The 
velocity of the ſpquting-water, 2, 
| quantity thereof, And, 3. The diſtapce 
- at which the water ſpouts from the axis 
of motion. The two firſt make the mo- 
mentum ariſiog from the preſſure of he 
fluid, which is proportional to the alti- 
| tude or height of the tube; the laſt is of 
a mechanical nature, for the trunk is, in 
| wy reſpect, exactly ef the nature of the 
ever. | 
When the quantity of water is not ſuffi- 


cient to turn an vnderſhot-wheel, and 


there is not height enough for an over- 
ſnot one, the water is made to fall into 
the buckets of a bresſt-wheel, as it is 
called, (fee plate CLXXVII. fig. 1.) about 
the height of the center of the ſhaft, and 
to work by its weight till it gets to the 
bottom, thro? the channel T6 B. 
The late ingenious Dr. Barker contrived 
one of theſe, which, notwithſtanding the . 
diſadvantage already hinted, fell June 
ſhort of an overſhot dne. The wheel 
A A Ais nineteen feet in diameter, with 
twelve arms and twenty-four ladle- 
boards, which receive the water a little 
above the horizontal diameter of the wheel, 


— 


st T, and do not part with it till they | 


come tothe loweſt partof the wheel. To 
effect this, there is a circular channel 
G H. the ſedtien of which gg GG, 
ibid. fig. 2.) made by a plane paſſing 
through the wheel's center, is every Were 
eighteen inches ſquare; the ehe 
FF, ibid.) nearly fil this channel, fo as 
to jutt paſs down without touching it. 
D is the ſupporter of the ladle- board, 
with a hole near 4 to drive a key or wedge 
on the inſide of the ſole of the whes), 
a aaa, to hold faſt this' piece together 
with the ladle-board, = | 
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been thought. of, there are none more by L M, and ybu may ſee, on the de 
- Jogeologs or ſimple than ; thoſe which Where the wa uns off, the ma on- 
hade been invented at Toulouſe in Lau- work of Which is compoſed, and which 
5 hour 3 the deſcription of which, tsken is ſupported by theſe. beams M and T. 
; from Belidor, is as follows. TDhhere is in this part an arch 8 behind 
| There are ſixteen mills a-breaſt which each cylinder; which cannot be well 
80 continually, and which ſerve both the diſtinguiſhed b in fig, 3. which is an 
Oat rms, . 5 S. 
"ety" and county around it with floor: elevation of the mill upon the line R, 
but as they are all equally aded upon where you may diſtinguiſn the different 
— by the current, and are independent of ; parts on the inſide from the place where 
© "one another, we ſhall only deſcribe three the water enterz to where it runs cut, 
of them. | And to knowThem you have only to (eck 
Plate CLXXVIII. fig. r. ſhews the plan for the different figures and letters of the 
of ſeveral pieces of maſon work that | ſeveral plates, which ſhow the relation of 
- ſerve as piers to ſeveral arches which ſhut - the parts to one another, in the different 
with fluices, and are repreſented in points of view. The maſonry of the 
Fg. 4. which is an elevation tock upon cylinders is founded upon carpenter's 
fte length AB. Every ſluice anſwers to work: for as the water paſſes under- 
à channel 2, faced with -maſon-work, _ neath, it was neceſſary to build them in 
| | and which grows narrower continuzlly the air, and to ſupport them on the 
f | till it comes io C D, where jt terminates © | piers V, p. | | 
at atylindrical veſſel CE D without any Theſe. mills are ſo diſpoſed, that all the 
[5 "bottom, which is likewiſe of ſlone- work: parts belonging to one, may be taken to 
the water which is confined behind the pieces without hindering the going of 
Nuice 5, and paſſing through the hole any of the teſt, when there is any re- 
22, enters with great velocity into the pairs to be made, as every one has its 
channel, and not finding ſo large a paſ= own channel, which needs only to ſhut 
ſage to run out by as that by which it to be at liberty of working both above 
entered, it fwells and falls with the great- and below, | 
er force into the cylinder, forming a As there is only five feet four inches 
whirlpool, and turns a horizontal wheel (almoſt fix feet Engliſh) from the center 
at the bottom of it, which is repreſented of one mill-Rone-to another, you may 
at F. The axle Lof this wheel, tei mi- build twelve mills upon a river of ten 
nates at the mill-ſtone K, fig. 2. The or twelve fathoms in breadth, whereas 
water, when it has run round ſeveral uſually they only make four, and more- 
times in the cylinder, and firuck the aver they are obliged to build on beth 
ladles ef the wheel, runs out again by  fides4 in this kind, as there is neithe 
the openings, left betwixt theſe Jadles at _cog-wheel, nor trundle head, nor any 
the bottom of the cylinder, and goes off friction beſides that of the pivot of the 
on the underſide by a flope. This may | wheel, they ſeldom want repairs. Th4 
ſerve to give a general idea of the con- heel is three feet in diameter and is made 
ſtruction of theie mills, Which we ſhall of one piece of the body of a tree, 200 
now deſcribe more particularly. * the ladles are cut out on it, which are in 
The wheel has a pivot which is fixed in Cclinedonits thickneſs, and made ſomewha 
the ſocket made in the reſting place N, bending, as you may ſee on the figure. 
(fig. 2.). This reſting place is ſupported There might be ſeveral curious enquire 
_ meV by a threſhold into which it is mor- made for the improving this wheel 
ticed ; the extremity of it, X, is fixed we ſhall only mention, that the wate 
by an iron-pin to . O, ſuſpended which turns it moves it with a for 
by rhe lever PQ, (üg. a.) ſupported at . compounded of its weight and the di 
one end P, and ſuſpended at the other to cular direction which it receives fron 
the beam QR, pierced at he top with the cylinder : the bending of the ladle 
* ſeveral hole? to reeeiv an iron: pin: and ought to he circular, and the inclinatio 
us 31] the different pieces move together, which they have from top to ben 
when the extremity-R is J fted up or let - ought to make an angle of 54 44 „ 
down, the wheel F may be raiſed or the axle of the wheel, ſince it is the lar 
lowered op purpoſe to bring the upper caſe as the ſails of a wind. mill. 1 
mit- ſtone K near to the under one, as Hand MILL, or horſe MILL, that * 
is uſu in common mills. | by the hard, or by horſes, Ec. A (pla 


The height ot the cylinder is expreſſed CLXXVIL fig. 3.) the long be * 
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ver for moving it, may be double, ; where B B is the arbor, of, the great 

11 of aalen ſo Ky receive ſe- 5 wheel, C the arbor of the trundle- head C. 
veral men or horſes, to drive ſeveral mills FF the peſtles, and H H the outſides of 
at once. B is the cog Wheel, placed the mortars, | „ 

' horizontally, with pins fixed, not on its Fig. 3. ibid. is a plan of the whole ma- 
plane, but on the outfide, at ihe circum- chine ; A being the great wheel; B its 
ference of the joints, The trundle-head , arbor; C, D, the trundle-heads, each 
is marked C, the ſupport P, the. iron- with its proper arbor; called here cant- 

| axis E, and the drum where. the mill- ing - wheel; being each envitoned with 
tones areincloled F. twelve ſmall pieces of wood, called lifts, 

MILL is alſo uſed for any machine, which jutting out to raiſe the peſtles. E is the 
being moved by ſome external force, cog-wheel z GG. the tails of the peſtles, 
makes a ſtrong. 1 wat on things ap- and HH the bottoms cf the mortars... 
ole theres: füch are fulling-mills, If water be given 10 the great wheel, the. 
paper-mills, mills uſed in coining, gun- _ -cog-wheel muſt Iikewiſe-move and drive 
nowter-mille, oil-mills, ſtamping-mills, _ contrary ways the two. trundle-heads 
lygar-mills, Ce. See FULLING, PAPER, and their canting-wheels; and each lift, 

Cove, SS. Bow turning with the „ ena One 

Our. Mit E.. The cyder- mill (ibid. fig. 2.) with the ſtay of a peſtle, and lets it fal 
conſiſts of a large round trough, A; into into its mortar, Theſe twelve lifts are 
which the apples ate thrown, and there diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that there is 
reduced to a pulp,” by means of the always four of them ape and our peſtles 
wooden wheel, B, whoſe axis, D, is faſl« unequally ready to fall, ſo that xk ne 
tened to a turning beam, C, and turned of them falls at a time; and on this 
round by a horſe. . When the apples are diſpoſition of the peſtles depends the equa- 
thus reduced to pulp, they are put into lity of the trituration, which ſucceeds 
the cyder-preſs, See the article PREsSs. flill better, by making the paſte. paſs 

cur. pour MILL, is that uſed for pound-  thro' the ſeveral mortarsat regular times, 

ing and beating together the ingredients MiLt. for iron-work, See SMITHERY.* 
whereof gun-powder' is compoled, See Sawing MILL. Sce the article Sawixs. 

the article GUN-POWDER. | FSVugar- Mit L. See the article SUGaR.. . 

Theſe” ingredients being duly propor- Tanning-MIL I.. See TAN NIN G- MILL. 

tioned and put into the mortars of the MiLLI- Poor, a ftock or pond of water, 

mill, which are hollow pieces of wood, by the force of which the motion of a 

eich capable of holding twenty pounds water-mill is eſſected. 3 

of paſte, are incorporated by means of The dam of a mill; pool is raiſed much in 

the peſtles and ſprinkling, There are the ſame manner. as directed for fiſh- 

twenty-four mortats in each mill, where. _ ponds. See the article FisH-PoxnD, . 

are made each day 480 pounds of gun- M1Lt-8TONE, that uſed in mills, for grind- 

powder z care being 155 to ſprinkle ing; being uſually made of ſeveral ſpe- 
the ingredients in the moxtars with water, cies of pſaduria, or free ſlone. See he 


* 


from time to time, leſt they ſhould take article PO Abu. 
fre. The peſtle is a piece of wood ten MILLAND, © or, Mir Raus, a town of 
feet high and 4 inches broad, armed at Guienne in France, ſixty miles north» 
bottom with a round piece of metal, It weſt Montpelier, £ 
veighs about ſixty pounds. MILLENARIANS, or Cntllasrs, a 
But the operation of this. mill will be name given to thoſe, who, in the primi- 
better conceived from an inſpection of its tive ages, believed that the ſaints will 
Kreral parts, Plate CLXXIxX. fig. 1. one day reign on earth with Jeſus Chtiſt 
tepreſents the plan of the water wheel and a thouſand years. The former appel- 
dundle-heads; where A is the wheel, lation is of latin original, the 3/7 8 | 
Bits arbor ; C, D, the two trundle-heads, © of Greek, and both of the* ſame im- 
ach turning with their proper arbor; E port. ws, „ 
the cog - wheel driven by the arbors of The millenarians held, that after the 
the great wheel, and inſerting its teeth coming of antichriſt, and the deſtruction 
detween the ſpindles of the trundle- heads, of all nations, which ſhall follow, there 
makes one of them turn one way and the ſhall be a firſt reſurreAion of the juſt 
other another way, rg alone: that all who ſhall be found upon 
Fig. 2. ibid. is the profile of the great earth; both good and bad, ſhall continue 
Vhcel and cog- wheel, marked A and E; alive; the good, to obey the juſt who are 
rata 2 12 N 2 3 e 


. 


F 


is toil wit 


\ riſen, as their princes; the bad, to be 
conquered by the juſt, and to be ſubject 
to them: that jeſus Chriſt will then de- 

- {cend from heaven in his glory : that the 

city of Jeruſalem will be rebuilt, en- 

Jarged, embellifhed, and its gates ftand 

open night and day, They applied to 


this new feruſalem, what is ſaid in the 


Apocalyple, ch. *xi. and to the temple, 
all that is written in Ezekiel xxxvi. 
Here, they pretended Jeſus Chriſt will 
fix the ſeat of his empire, and reign a 
thouſand years with the ſaints, patri- 
?rchs and prophets, who will enjoy per- 
feect and uninterrupted felicity. 


This reign of our Saviour on earth is uſu- | 


ally ſtyled the millenium, or reign of a 
- thouſand years. 
MILLEPES, the common woop-Louss, 


a ſpecies of the oniſcus with a blunt -MILLING, in the manufaQure of cloth, 


forked tail. See the article Ouiscus, 
Its body is ſhort and broad, approaching 
to an oval gure z it grows to near half 
n inch in length, and about half its 
ength in diameter; its back is ſome- 
what rounded, the belly flat ; the colour 
a bluiſh grey ; and the legs are ſeven or 
eight on each fide, but the more uſual 
number is ſeven. It runs nimbly, and 
on being touched rolls itſelf up to a kind 
of ball, It is common about old trees, 
and under logs of wood and ſtones. 
The beſt way of taking theſe animals, is 
- ſwallowing them alive; for as they roll 
themſelves into a kind of pill, they eafily 
flip down the throat untaſted, and are im- 
mediately deſixoyed on falling into the 
ſtomach 2 this is the ſureſt way of hav- 
ing all their virtues ; the next to this is 
bruiſing them in wine, and taking the 
e They are ſometimes dried, 
and given in powder, but in this ſtate 
they loſe the greater part of their virtues ; 
however, if the patient can be prevailed 
on to take them no other way, the beſt 
method of preparing them, is that or- 


dered in the New London Diſpenſatory, 


Which is the tying them up in a thin can- 
vas-clpth, and Mendig them within a 
coveted veſſel, over the ſteam of hot ſpi- 
tit of wide; they are ſoon killed by this 
vapour, and rendered friable. 
Millipedes are aperient, attenuant, and 
getergent ; they diſſolve viſcous humours, 
_ are good in all obſtruRtions of the viſcera, 
and have even been celebrated by ſome 
Writers as a remedy for the ſtone, which 
ir is pretended they have a power of re- 
ncing to a mucilage, and carrying off. 
hey are often found tg be of ſervice in 
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allhmas, and gaeat good has been ſo 
Gin To by L long courſe of them in 
diſorders of the eyes, 
MILLERIA, a genus of the ſyngeneſa. 
polygamia claſs of plants, the compound 
flower of which is radiated ; there is ſcarce 
any viſible receptacle of the ſeeds, which 
are ſingle after each particular flower, 
and have no pappus or down, 
MILLET, #ilu#n, in botany, a genus of 
the triandria digynia claſs of plants, the 
calyx of which is a bivalye glume ; ihe 
corolla is bivalve, ſhorter than the cop, 
and grows to the ſeed, which is ſingle 
and roundiſh, 925 
Millet- ſeed is accounted refrigerant aud 
drying, and recommended in fluxes : it 
is alſo ſaid to promote ſweat and vrins 
very powerfully. 


the ſame with fulliog. See Fortis, 
Milling of ſilk, is an operation otherwiſe 
called throwing, 

MILLION, in arithmetic, the number of 
ten hundred "thouſand, or a thouſand 
times a thouſand. See the article Nun. 
BER and NUMERATION. p 

MILLREE, a Portugueſe gold-coin, See 
the article Coix. 

MILO, or MELo, one of the iſlands ef 
the Archipelago, ſixty miles north cf 
Candia. 

MIL T, in anatomy, a name ſometime 
given to the ſpleen. See SPLEEN. 

MiLT, or MELT, is alſo a denomination 

which ſome call the rows of fiſkes, 

MILTENBERG, a town of Germauy, 
eighteen miles ſouth of Aſchaffenberg. 

MILTON, the name of ſeveral market- 

towns, as one twelve miles north-eaſt of 
cheſter, and another twelve wilet 
north- eaſt of Maidſtone. 

MILVUS, the rr, in ornithology, 
ſpecies of falcon, with a forked tail, : 
yellow cera, a brown body, and a whit 
— It is a very common bird with us 
about the fize of a large tame pigeon 

See the aritcle Fal con and KITE. 

Mil vus, in ichthyology, the ſame wit 
the hirundo piſcis, or {wallow-fiſh, Set 
the article HikUNDo, 

MIME, A,, in the antient comedy, 
perſon who acted any character by mei 
geſtures, and hence denominated panto 
mime. See the article PANTOMIME- | 

MIMEsSIS, AH, in rhetoric, the im 
tating the voice and geſtures of anothe 
perſon. | 1 

MIMOSA, the $ENSITIVE PLANT, ! 


baiany. Se the article Se AVI 
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MIMULUS,. in botany, à geaus of the 
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3] | 
mines is varĩdus, the mines themſelves ace 


MIN 


. | quire various denominations, as gold- 


mines, ſilver- mines, (0 iron- 
mines, diamond- mines, ſalt- mines, minen 
of antimony, of alum, &c, See the ar- 


- Mines, iron- 


ticles\GOLD, SILVER, G. 


Miaes, then, in general, are ins or 
cavities within the earth, whoſe ſides re- 
ceding from, or approaching nearer to, 


larger | ſpaces 


eachother, make them of unequal breadths 


in different places, ſometimes forming 
they are filled with ſubſtances, which, 


Whether metallic or of any other nature, 


are called the loads ; when the ſubſtances. 


forming theſe loads, are reducible to me- 


tal, the loads are by the miners ſaid be 


alive; otherwiſe. they are called dead 
loads. In Cornwal and Devon, the 


loads always hold their courſe from 


_ eaſtward to weſtward ; though in other 


parts of England, they frequently run 


from north to ſouth. The miners report, 
that the fides of the load never bear in a 


72 " didynamia-angioſpermia clals of plants, 
wi double ſtigmata, and a t mo- 
fa. nopetalous flower the fruit is a bilocular = 
und caplole, with ſeveral ſeeds in each cell. 
Arce MIMUSOPS;, in botany; a genus of the 
ich oftandria-monagynia claſs of plants, the 
wer, corolla of which conſiſts of eight petals 3 
| and its fruit is a-drupe, | | . 
INA, in grecian antiquity, a money o 
35 — — to an hundred drachms. 
the See MONEY and DAM. 
cop, MINCIO, or MENao, a river of Italy, 
ingle which, after running n the dutehy 
of Mantua, diſcharges itſelf into the Po, 
and at Borgofor e. | 
8: it MIND, ment, we A, thinking intelligent 
vrine being, aherwile galled ſpirit, in oppoſi - 
tion do matter or body. See the articles 
cloth, Bop and SPIRIT, „ 
ING, The culture of the human mind is more 
wile immediately taught in the fciences of lo- 
ics and ethics. See LOGIC andETHICS. 
ber of When the mind, ſays Mr. Locke, turns its 
uſand 


view inwards upon itſelf, 2 is the 
E 


Nou. fiſt idea that occurs; wherein it obſerves a 
reat variety of modifications, whence it 

dee — to itlelf diſlinct ideas. See IDEA, 
Thus the preception annexed to any im · 

nds ef preſſion on the body by an external ob- 
th of jet, is called ſenſation ; when an idea 


recurs without the preſence of the objeR, 


etimey it is called remembrance z when ſought 


nation 


to view, it is recolleftion ; when the 
fiſkes, 


ideas are taken notice of, and as it were 


mau), regiſtered in the memory, it is attention; 
erg. when the mind fixes its view on any one 
jarket- idea, and conſiders it on all ſides, it is 
eaſt of called ſtudy. 


wil MINDANAO, the largeſt of the Philip- 


pine ĩſlands, except Luconia, is ſituated 


ogy, ! between 120 and 126 eaſt longitude, 
tail, and between 3e and 10 north lat. 
whitil MINDELHEI „ a city of Germany, 
vith us tuty-three miles ſouth eaſt of Ulm. It 
pigeon u the capital of the principality of Min- 
Wy delheim, conferred on the duke of Marl- 
ne will borough, by the emperor in 1504. 
h. Se MINDEN, a city of Germany, the capi- 
tal of a dutchy of the ſame. name, fitu- 
nedy, wed forty miles weſt of Hanover. 
by wer MINDOR A, one of the Philippine-iflands, 
c lies ſouth-weſt of Luconis, from which 
Ink. 


it is ſituated by a narrow channel. 


zfter by the mind, apd brought again in- 


perpendicular, but conſtantly under-lay, 
either to the north or to the ſouth. The 


load ĩs frequently intercepted by the eroſſ- 


ing of a vein of earth, or ſtone, or ſome 
different metallic ſubſtance; in which 


_ caſe it generally happens that one part of 


the load is moved a conſiderable diftance 
to the one fide, This tranſient load is by 


_ the miners called flooking : and the part 


of the load which is to be moved, is ſaid 
to be heaved. See the article FLOOKING. 
According to Dr. Nichols's obſervations 
upon mines, they ſeem to be, or to have 
been, the channels through which the wa- 
ters paſs within the earth, and, like ri- 
vers, have their ſmall branches opening 


into them, in all directions. Moſt mines 


have ſtreams of water running through 
them; and when they are found dry, it 
ſeems to be owing to the waters having 
changed their courſe, as being obliged ta 


It, either becauſe the load has ſtopped up 


the antient pallages, or that ſame new 
and more eaſy ones are made, 


Mines, ſays Dr. Shaw, are liable to ma- 


ny contingencies; being ſometimes poor, 


ſometimes ſoon exhauſtible, ſometimes 


the im INE, in natural biſtory, a place under 

anotbe ground, where metals, minerals, or even 
9 precious ſtones are dug up. See the ar- 

NT, ! ticle DIC OG. a 

IVE, 


LU Aa, therefore, the matter dug out of 


. 


ſubject to be drowned, eſpecially when 
deep, and ſometimes hard to trace; yet 


there are many inftances of mines provin 
bighly advantageous ſor hundreds © 


years: the mines of Potoſi are to this day 


worked with nearly the fame ſucceſs as at 


firſtz the gold - mines of Cremnita have 
been worked almoſt theſe thouſand years ; 
and our corniſh tin · mines are extremely 


antient. 5 5 


. Fribe 


of certain mineral waters, 


Mir 
untient. The nest profit of the ſilver 
alone, dug in the miſnian ſilver- mines in 
Saxony, is ſtill, in the ſpace of eight years, 


if 2114 ] 


computed at a thouſand fix hundred and 


forty-four millions, beſides ſeventy- three 


tons of gold. Many mines have been 


diſoavered by accident: a torrent firft laid 
open a rich vein of the filver-mine at 
in Germany ; ſometimes a vio- 
lent wind, by blowing up trees, or over- 
turning the parts of rocks, has diſcovered 
a mine; the ſame has happened by vio- 
lent ſhowers, (earthquakes; thunder, the 


- firing of woods, or even the ſtroke of a 


- plough-ſhare, or horſe's hoof. 
But the art of mining does not wait for 
- theſe favourable accidents, but directly 
goes upon the ſearch and diſcovery of ſuch 
- mineral veins, ores, or ſands, as may be 
worth the working for metal. Theprin- 
_ cipal inveſtigation and diſcovery of mines 
depend upon a particular ſagacity, or ac- 
_ quired habit cf judging from particular 
ſigns, that metallic matters are contained 
in certain parts of the earth, not far below 
its ſurf-ce, The principal ſigns of a la- 
tent metallic vein, ſeems reducible to ge- 
neral heads, ſuch as, 1. The diſcovery 
2. The diſ- 
Glouration of the trees or graſs of a 
place. 3. The finding of pieces of ore 


on the ſurface of the ground. 4. The 


riſe of warm exhalations. 5. The find- 
ing of metallic ſands, and the like. All 
which are ſo many encouragements for 
making a ſtricter ſearch near the places 
where any thing of this kind appears ; 
- whence rules ef practice might be formed 
for reducing this art to a greater certainty, 
But when no evident marks of a mine 


appears, the ſkiifovl mineraliſt uſually 


| bores into the earth, in ſuch places as 


from ſome analogy of knowledge, gain- 


ed by experience, or by obſerving the fi- 


tuation, courſe, or nature of other mines, 
he judges may contain metal: this me- 


. thod of boring we have alieady given 


under the article BokinG. ' 
After the' mine is found the next thing 
to be conſidered, is whether it may be 
dug to advantage. In order to determine 
this, we are duly to weigh the nature of 
- the place, and its ſituation, as to wood, 
Water, carriage, healthineſs, and the like, 
nad compare the reſult with the rich- 
- weſs of the ore, the charge of digging, 
ſtamping, waſhing, and (melting. See 
- STAMPING, WASHING, and SMELTING, 
Particularly the form and ſituation of the 


a «F# 


the lead, &c, 
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ſpot ſhould be well conſidered. A mine 
muſt either happen, 1. In a mountain. 
2. Ta a bill. 3. In a valley. Or, 4. 
in a flat, But mountains and hill; are 


dug with much greater eaſe and conveni. 


ence, chiefly becauſe the drains and bur. 
rows, that is the adits or avenues may be 


here readily cut, both to drain the water 


and to form -ways for bringin 
SJ all dhe four kalt we 


are to look out for the veins which the 


rains, or other accidental thing, may 


have laid bare; and if ſuch a vein be 


found, it may often be proper to open 


- the mine at that place, eſpecially if the 


vein prove tolerably large and rich: other. 


wiſe the moſt commodious place for ſitu. 


ation is to be choſe for the purpoſe, viz, 


neither on a flat, nor on the tops of moun- 
tains, but on the ſides. The beſt ſitua- 


© tion for a mine, is a mountainous, woody, 


an adit may be carried from the very bot- 


 wholſome ſpot ; of a ſafe eaſy aſcent, and 


bordering on a navigable river, The 
places abounding with mines are gene- 
rally healthy, as ſtanding high, and eve. 
ry where expoſed to the air; yet ſome 
places, where mines are found, prove poi. 


- ſonous, and can, upon no account, be 
dug, though ever ſo rich ; the way of ex- 
awining a ſuſpected place of this kind, is 


to make experiments upon brutes, hy ex- 


poſing them to the effluvia or exhalations 


to find the effects. 


For the different veins, and the manner 
of tracing them, ſee the articles VEIN, 


nd METALS, 
evonſhire and Cornwal, where there are 


a great many mines of copper and tin, is 


a very mountainous country, which gives 
an opportunity in many places to make 


adits, or ſubterraneous drains, to ſome 


valley at a diftance, by which to carry 
off the water from the mine, which other- 
wiſe would drown them out from getting 
the ore. Theſe adits are ſometimes car- 
ried a mile or two, and dug at a vaſt ex- 
pence, as from 2 to 40001. eſpecially 
where the ground is rocky; and yet they 
ind this cheaper than to has up the wa- 
ter out of the mine quite to the top, when 
the water runs in plenty, and the mine 
is deep. Sometjmes, indeed, they can- 
not find a level near enough, to which 


tom of 'the minez yet they find it worth 


while to make an adit at half the height 
to which the water is to be raiſed, thereby 


ſaving half the expence z where being de- 
livered into the trough L Z (pl. — 
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10) it runs off under ground, with · 
out being drawn up to the mouth of the 
N Mr. Coſtar, conſidering that 
ſometimes from ſmall ſtreams, and ſome- 
times from little ſprings, or collections 
of rain-water, one-might have a pretty 
deal of water above ground,- though not 
a ſofficient quantity to turn an overſhot- 
wheel, thought that if a ſufficient fall 
might be had, this collection of water 
might be made uſeful in raiſing the water 
in a mine to the adit, where it may be 
carried off. The fall to be had, appear- 


ed to him to be C L. (ibid.) the height of 


the mouth of the mine down to the adit, 
which we ſhall here ſuppoſe twenty-five 
yards, Then he contrived to place a 
rag-wheel RR, with its chain or bucket- 

mp, at the mouth of the mine Cc, as 
repreſented in the figure; receiving the 
water, collected in the ciſtern W, thro” 
the pipe A, conveying it into the buckets 
B, making them go the reverſe way (be- 
cauſe in the common chain-pump, the 
rag wheel carries the buckets, but here 
the buckets carry the rag wheel) down as 
far as the adit, into which they diſcharge 
themſelves at 6 6; where turning another 
rag· wheel rr, whoſe axis works an en- 
gine that brings the water from the bot - 
tom, and delivers it into the adit LZ, 


which carries away both the waters to the 


opening at the bottom of the mountain, 
which we ſuppoſe at a great diſtance from 
the mine. 

Any kind of engine may be, worked by 


this lower rag-wheel, whoſe axis is HI. 


(ibid.) as, for example, a common chain 
pump, by making the rag- wheel ſuffici- 
ently deep; or cranks, as repreſented at 
Gg, working two pump-rods K, K, 


moving in the barrels M, M, and deli- 


vering their water into the trough LZ, 
leading to the adit. 12 27 

N. B. There muſt be a wheel fixed to 
the axis of the upper rag-wheel at C, 
to carry a pinion or ſmaller wheel D, 


having a fly E F; in order to regulate the 


motion of the whole machine, . and pre- 


vent jerks, 


One conſiderable advantage may be reap- 
ed from a great fall of a ſmall quantity 
of water, by fixing Dr. Barker's breaſt- 
wheel a little above the adit- ciſterp under 
ground, Let plate CLXXVII, fig. 1. be 
Inverted, as at no 4, ibid. and 5 Pp p 
repreſents the bottom of a ſquare per- 
pendicular trough, that conveys the wa- 
der to the mouth of the circular channel 


Fang}: | 2 
G G, where the ladle boards run in the 
direction 3, 4, 5, and quit the water at 


54 


4: 
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being an united force. 
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6. A chain Co, pulling the ſhuttle M x, 
lets down the water upon the ladle- 
boards, in proportion to its quantity. 


The axis of this wheel, in going round, 


may be made to move any kind of water- 
work, to bring up the water from the 
bottom of a mine into the adit, there to 
be carried off, 


Mixx, in the military art, denotes a ſub. | 
terraneous caval, or paſſage, dug under 


the wall or rampart of a fortification, in · 


tended to be blown up by gun - powder. 


The alley or paſſage of a mine is com- 
monly about four feet ſquare; at the end 
of this is the chamber of the mine, which 
is a cavity about five feet in width and in 
length, and about ſix feet in height; and 
here the gun · powder is towed. The fau · 
eiſſe of the mine, is the train, for which 


there is always a little aperture left. There 
are various kinds of mines, which ac- 


quite various names, as royal mines, ſer. 
pentine-mines, forked-mines, according 
as their paſſages are ſtraight, oblique, 


winding, Sc. There are alſo mines 
made in the field, which are called fou - 


gades. See the article FOUGaDE. 


Mines are either dug within the bod 


of the earth, as thole made by the be- 
ſieged to blow up the works of the beſieg- 
ers, before they make a lodgment on the 
covered way; or in eminences and riſing 
grounds, as to make a breach in the ram- 
parts, &c, or to blow up walls, or laſtly, 
to tear up rocks, | | 
Two ounces of powder have been found, 
by experiment, capable of raiſing two 


cubtc feet of earth; conſequently two + 
hundred ounces, that is twelve pounds 


eight ounces, will raiſe two hundred eu- 
bic feet, which is only fixteen feet ſhort 
of a cubic toiſe, becauſe two hundred 
ounces joined together, have proportion- 
ably a greater force than two ounces, as 


See the article 
GUN-POWDER, 


All the turnings a miner vles to carry on 


his mines, and through which he con- 


ducts the fauciſſe, ſhould be well filled 
with earth and dung; and the maſonry. 
in proportion to the earth to he blown 


up, as 3 to a2. The entrance of the cham - 


ber of the mine ought to be firmly ſhut 


with thick planks, in the form of a St. 


Andrew's croſs, to that the encloſpre be 
ſecute, and the void ſpaces ſhut up with 
dung, or tempered earth. If a gallery 


be made below, or on the fide of the 


chamber, 
| 
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„n 
chamber, it muſt abſolutely be filled up 
with the ſtrongeſt maſonry, half as long 
| again us the height of the earth; for this 
gallery will not only burſt, but likewiſe 
obſtruct the effect of the mine. The 
powder ſhould always be kept in ſacks, 
which are opened when the mine is charg- 
ed, and ſome of the powder ſtrewed 
about: the greater the quantity of earth 
to be raiſed is, the greater is the effect of 
the mine, ſfappofing it to have the due 
proportion of powder. Powder has the 
ame effe&t upon maſonry as upon earth, 


Sat is, it will proporttonably raiſe ei- 


ther, with-the ſame velocity. 

The branches which are carried into the 
ſolidity of walls, do not exceed three feet 

in depth, and two feet fix inches in width 

nearly; this ſort of mine is moſt excellent 
to blow vp the ſtrongeſt walls. 

The weight of a cubic foot of powder 
mould be $e Ib. one foot one inch cube 

will weigh 100 B. and one foot two 

inches and eleven twelfths, 1 50 lh. and 
200 Ib, of powder will be one foot five 
inches cube; however, there is a diver- 
in this, according to the quantity of 
ſalt peter in the gun-powder. 

If, when the mines are made, water be 
found at the bottom of the chamber, 
„ Planks are leid there, on which the pow- 

der ig placed either in ſacks or barrels, 

of 100 B. each. The ſaueiſſe muſt have 

a clear paſfage to the powder, and be laid 

in an auget, or wooden trough, through 

ba the branches. When the powder is 

aced in the chamber, the planks are 
laid to cover it, and others again acroſs 
theſe; then one is 
the chamber, which is ſhaped 


for that 


' purpoſe: between that and thoſe which 


cover the powder, ps are placed, 
which ſhore it up; ſome inclining to- 
wards the outfide, others to the infide of 
dhe wall; all the void ſpaces being filled 
with earth, dung, brick, and rough 
| Rones. Afﬀterwards planks are placed at 
the entrance of the chamber with one 
acrols the top, whereon they buttreſs three 
ſttrong props, whoſe other ends are like- 
wiſe proped againſt another plank ſitu- 
ated on the fide of the earth in the branch; 
- which props being well fixed between the 
planks with wedges, the branch ſhould 
- then be filled up to its entrance with the 
forementioned materials. The ſauciſſes 
Which paſs through the fide branches 
* muſt be exactly the ſame length with that 
in the middle, to which they join: the 
part which reaches beyond the entrance 


Ie 


placed over the top of 


MIN. 


of the mine, is that which convey 1 
| fire to the other three ; the fauciff;s - E 
ing of equal length will iprjng together. WY - © 
rom à great number of experiments, it y 
appears, r. That the force of a mine is 1 
always towards the weakeft ſide; ſo that 4 
the diſpoſition of the chamber f MW > 
mine does not at all contribute to deter. 0 
mine this eff 2. That the quantity 2 
of powder m greater or leſs, in pro. 
portion to the 8 or Jefs weight of | 1 
the bodies to raiſed, and to their b 
greater or leſs cohefion ; ſo that you are p 
to allow for each cubic fathom 5 
Of looſe earth, - or 10 lb. Lag 
Firm earth and flrong ſand, 11 or 12 ” 
Fat clayey earth, 15 or 16 ty 
New maſonry, not ſtrongly Mien 
bound, 15 or 20 
Old maſonry, well bound, 25 or zo 2 
3. That the aperture, or entonnoir of a 1 
mine, if right charged, is a cone, the MIN 
diameter. of whoſe baſe is double the of 
height taken from the center of the mine. "ba 
4+ That when the mine has been over- 2 
charged, its entonnoir is nearly cylindri- MIN 
cal, the diameter of the upper extcene * 
not much exceeding that of the cham- * 
ber. 3. That befides the ſhock of the Au 
wder againſt the es it takes up, * 
it likewife cruſhes all the earth that bor- In 
ders upon it, bath underneath and ſide = 
Ways. 2 att 
To charge a mine ſo as to have the moſt Bo 
advantageous eſſect, the weight of the * 
matter to de carried muſt be known ſur! 
that is, the folidity of a right cone, Nh 
whoſe baſe is double the height of the the 
earth over the center of the mine: thus dif 
having found the ſolidity of the cone in * 
5 multiply the number of * 
fathoms by the number of pounds of the 
der neceffary for raiſing the matter fol 
it contains; and if the cone contains UD 
mat; ers of different weights, take 1 tha 
mean weight between them all, alwzys the 
having a regard to their degree of co- oth 
hefion. F 8 ſtor 
As to the diſpoſition of mines, there 1s fixe 
but one general rule, which is, that the ed 
ſide towards which one would determine 17 
the effect be the weakeſt, but this varies 10 
according to occaſions and circumſtances. uic 
The calculation of mines is generally WW Mt: 
built upon this hypotheſis, that the en- whi 
tonnoir cf a mine is the fruſtum of n tho 
inverted cone, whoſe altitude is equa] to Th 
the radius of the excavation of the mine kin 
and the diameter of whoſe leſſer ba/e gen 
* 


3 12 ; and 
1 equal to tht line of leaſt * — 


1 


MIN 
ions are. not quite 


E yet the calculation of mines de- 
diced from them have proved ſucceſsful 
in practice; for which reaſon this calcu - 
lation ſhould be followed, till a better and 
more ſimple be found out. 155 
M. de Valliere found that the entonnoir 
of a mine was a paraboloid, Which is a 
ſolid generated by the rotation of a ſemi - 
N about its axis; but as the dif- 
. nificant in practice, that of the fruſtum 
PARABOLOIDES, a e 
ght of the MIME, a military honor an + 
tiently conferred on perſons who had diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves in engagements in 


mines. 7 
Ming Ships, ſhips filled with gun - powder, 


l incloſed in ſtrong vaults of ſtone or brick, 
f to be fired in the. midſt of an enemy's 
f 2 | 


fleet. WE” | 
the MINEHEAD, a borough and port - town 
the of Somerſetſhire, which ſends two mem- 
25 bers to parliament: weſt long. 3 20% 
well zouth lat; ga AK ens >; | 
r. MINERAL, in natur -I hiſtory, is uſed, 
ent in general, for all foſſil bodies, whether 


* ſimple or compound, dug out of à ſup- 
| the terraneous mine, from which it takes its 
up denomination. See FOSSIL and MIxE. 
bor- In this fenſe, metals; ſulphurs, foſſil ſalts, 
hdes ſemi-metals, . @c.-are; minerals. See the 
articles METALS, SULPHUR, GSW. 
wol Boerhaave defines minerals natural bo- 
f the dies, found either in the bowels or on the 
own; ſurface of the earth, of ſp ſimple a ſtruc- 
cone, wre that the cloſeſt inſpection, even by 
F the the beſt microſcopes, has not been able to 
; thus diſcover any diverſity. between the veſſels 
3 * and their contents; each part appears 
ro 


ſmilar to the whole, though in many of 
them there certainly is a compoſition of 
ſolid and fluid parts. 

Upon this definition Dr. Shaw remarks, 
that the character holds of foſſils, and of 


nds of 
matter 
Intains 
take 4 


alwzys them alone: thus gold,.. flyer, and, the 
of co⸗ other metals, antimony, &1ts, ſulphurs, 5 

; ones, and other minerals, really grow 
* fixed to the earth; and if they be diyid- 
tha 


ed into the minuteſt parts, they will eve · 


termine n where appear of the ſame pmilar ſolid 
s varies matter, without any ſhew of veſlels or 
ſtances: Juices, 5 | | "FN 
enerally NZA ay, Waters, in medicine, all thoſe. 
the en- Pherein any medicinal virtues, befides 
n few thoſe of common. water, are found, 
equa! to Theſe mineral waters are of various 
e w Finds, but they are conſidered under the 
ſer bale beneraf titles of chalybeate, purgauve, 

. and | Y 5 | 
ce; 4h Vor. III. 

though 


/ 


erence between theſe two is very inſig- 


of à cone may be uſed, See the article 


2 th 2 
©. l 


and alterative. The more uſeſul and 
- .commodious additions for examining 
- theſe three kinds of mineral waters; are, 
according to Dr. Shaw, galls, ſyrup of 
violets, and oil of tartar per deliquium. 
- | Galle diſcover in them any ſmall-propor- 


tion of vitriol or diſſolved iron, as having 


the property of immediately ſtriking a 


purple or black colour in all waters 
where any ſuch ſubſtance is lodged. 


Spirit of violet, in the ſame manner, 


diſcovers any (ſmall. predominancy of an 
acid or 8lkali- therein, by changing the 


water red if acid, and green if alkali pre- 


ſides. Oil of tartar diſcovers any {mall 
proportion of earthy matter leſs capable 
of diſſolving in water than that ſalt, by 


precipitating ſuch earthy matter in form 
of a white cloud: to the bottom of the 
containing glaſs, where it collects and 


appears like a ſubtile white powder. 
_ Theſe particulars may be ſhewn and prov- 


ed ſatisfactorily by adding to pure water 


. + 


a little of a known acid, alkali, diſſolued 
iron, ard ſubtile-earth, or fine light ſedi- 


meat of an earthy; water; applying the 


ſyrup of violets,” galls, and oil of tartar 
reſpeRively, Y 1 


. Mineral waters are imitable by art. The b 
rule is, by a proper analyſis to find the 


contents of ſuch Water (by evaporation, 
the addition of tinging ingredients, Cc. 


thus, for example, we learn, by a pro- 


as above mentioned) and their propor- 
tions; then, by means of ſynthetical 
chemiſtry, to compoſe a ſimilar mixture: 


f per analylis, that the ingredients; or dif- 


ecent conſtituent parts of pyrmont-wa- 


tels, are a ſubtile aqueous fluid, à vola- 


tile iron, and a predominating alkali, alt 


joined together in one britk pungent ſpĩ · 
rituous water. The imitation of this 
Kind of chalybeate water, is by much the 


moſt difficult, and may perbaps be ren- 


dered molt perfect, by boiling the pureſt 
common water in a cloſe veſſel, with a 
ſmall proportion of ochre, ſoſt iron ore, 
or pyrites. See the articles PYKMONT 
and CHALLYTBB Ar. | 
The imitation of the common purgative 


mineral waters is eaſy : thus Epſom-water 


is imitated by barely diſſolving three or 


four drams of Epſom - ſalt in a quart of 


pure water, made ſomewhat briſk or 
quick with a few drops of ſpirit of vitriot 
and oil of tartar per deliquium, ſo as to 
let the alkali prevail. See the articl 


— 


EyP$SOM and PURGATIVE, | + +» 
The imitation; of the alterative waters, 
ſuch as thofe of Bath, Buxton, &c. hae 
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hitherto ſcarce been attempted, nor can 


be rationally, for want of their reſpeCtive 


juſt analyſis, upon which ſuch imitations 
ſhou'd always be grounded, See the ar- 


.- ticles BaTH, BuxToON, Ec. 


As to the vſe of mineral waters, the 
learned Heiſter obſerves, that in general 
they are found to agree much better with 
perſons in the middle ftages of life, than 
with perſons very old or very young. If 
any general rul- can be given in this caſe, 
it is, that people ſhovid not take them 
when younger than eighteen, or older 
than ſixty. | 
As to the method of tzking them, peo- 
le who are of a plethoric habit ought to 
e blooded before they begin to take 


them, but all perſons ought to take a 


gentle purge before they begin them, in 
order to clear the primz viz; and to this 


purpoſe, nothing is more proper than the 


common falts of Epſom or Glauber's. 
If there be indications for vomiting in 


the patient, ſuch as pains; and a ſenſation 
of weight, in the ſtomach, with bitterneſs 
in the mouth, then it is extremely proper 
to give, a day oi two before the beginning 
of the courſes of the waters, a gentle dole 
of ipecacuanha. The molt proper time 


for drinking them, is early in the morn- 


ing; fix or ſeven o'clock is very proper. 
The moſt proper ſeaſon is the ſummer, in 
the months cf June, July and Auguſt; 
but in urgent occaſions, the courſe cf 
them may be begun in May and conti- 
nued till September. It is always proper 


to begin the uſe of them by ſmall quanti- 


ties, and gradually increaſe them to larg- 
er; the firſt day it may be proper to drink 
about a pint and a half, the ſecond a 
vart may be drank, and on the third or 
urth three pints, 
tity may be increaſed to two quarts a 


day; and more than this it is not proper. 


to take, unleſs the perſon be of a very 
robuſt habit: the quantity that is taken 
as the moſt may be continued every day 


till the courſe is finiſhed, if the nature of 
the diſeaſe require it, In.general, the 
mineral waters operate both by ſtool and 


urine, but in ſome they operate by ſtool 
ſingly, in others by urine. | 


MINERVALTA, in roman antiquity, 


feſtivals celebrated in honour of Miner- 
va, in the month of March; at which 


time the ſcholars had a vacation, and 


uſually made a preſent to their maſters, 
called from this feſtival minerval, 
Theie feſtivals wete otherwiſe called 


Afier this the quan- 


MIN 
quinquatria from their lafting flve day, 


ee the article QUINQUATR14, 
MINHO, a great river of Spain, which 
taking its riſe in Gallicia, divides that 
province from Portugal, and falls into 
the Atlantic at Caminba. 
MINIATO, a town of Italy, fifteen miles 
weſt of Florence, 
MINIATURE, a delicate kind of paint. 
ing, diſtinguiſhed from all others by the 
ſmalneſs of the figures, its being per- 
formed with dots or points, inſtead of 
lines ; by the faintneſs of the colouring ; 
its requiring to be viewed very near; and 
by its being uſually done on vellum. See 
PAINTING and REDUCT1ON, 
This 1s the niceſt and moſt tedious of all 
kinds of painting, being performed 
wholly with the point of the pencil: for 
| when the colours are laid on flat without 
dotting, though the figures be ſmall, and 
the ground either vellum or paper, it is 
not called painting in miniature, but 
waſhing: There are ſome painters who 
never uſe any white colour in painting in 
miniature, but make the ground of the 
vellum ſerve to raiſe their figures; in 
which caſe the lights appear bright in 
proportion to the depth and ſtrength of 
the colours of the figures, Others, be- 
fore they go to work, give the vellum'a 
light waſh with white-lead wel! prepared 
and purified, Thoſe colours that hare 
the leaſt body, are the beſt and moſt 
commodious for painting in miniature; 
as carmine, ultramarine, fine lakes, and 
greens made of herbs and flowers; but 
beſides theſe, the following colours are 
alſo made uſe of, wiz. vermillion, black- 
lead, brown-red, maſticote-pale, yellow. 
maſticote, indigo, ivory-black, lamp- 
black, ſpaniſh-brown, umber, gall-fone, 
brown-ochre, french pink, orpiment, 
gamboge, naples yellow, bladder-green, 
verditer, ſea-green, german-aſhes, flake- 
white, and white-lead, All terrene co- 
lours, and other groſs ſubſtances, are too 
coarſe for fine work, how well ſoever 
they may be ground; but the fineſt par- 
- ticles may be ſeparated by tempering the 
colour in a cup of fair water, and having 
ſlirred it well with your finger, and the 
whole being thoroughly mixed, let it ſub- 


ſide for a while, and then pour it by in. 


clination into a ſhell that has been well 
ſcowred in hot water, and let it ftand to 
dry.  Yellow-ochre, brown-red, umber, 


and ultramarine purify by fire; but if 


they are burnt in too fierce a fire they 
N Feine change, 


. . ß ˙ * 3 
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oP and the brown - red turns yellow; 

the yellow ochre and umber turn reddiſh, - 
and ſo of the reſt: if the fice is not too 


fierce it renders them ſofter and kinder 


tan before, ſo that the fineſt and pureſt 
Ultramarine, burnt in a red-hot ſhovel, 


becomes much more brilliant than it was 


greys and yellows, on being mixed with 
a little 
eel, eſpecially 0 


and vivacity not natural to them. You 


muſt take the galls of eels and _ them 
e 


on a nail to dry; and when you uſe any, 


ſteep it in brandy, and mingle ſome of it 


Greens, blacks, - 


the gall of the ox, carp, or 
bs the laſt, acquire a luſtre 


A. 


with the colour already tempered with 


gum-water in which there is a little 
ſugar-candy. When you begin to paint, 


the colours muſt be placed on a (mall 
jvory-pallet of the ſize of your hand, in 


the middle of which ſhould be placed the 
white, _ = out, and near it the 
lighter, and further off thoſe darker co- 
lours you are going to uſe, 

Your vellum muſt 


glued to a copper- 


plate, or a piece of thin board, exafily - 


of the ſame ſize with the intended piece z 
in doing which, the fair fide of the vel- 


lum ſhould be moiſtened with a fine wet 


linen; and a piece of white paper being 


put upon the back of it, it is to be ap- 


plied to the plate or board, and ſtretching 


it upon it equally in all directions, the 


vellum, which ought to be every way 
a finger's breadth larger than what you 


glue it to, in order to be doubled over 


and glued behind. When your piece is 
ſketched out upon the vellum, with a 
pencil, you muſt, with a little thin car- 


. you imitate lies: heighten the lights of 


mine, run over all the ſtrokes that they , 


may not be defaced in working, and this 
done clean your vellum with crumb of 
bread, In laying on the colours, begin 
with ſketching or drawing with large, 
bold, but clear ſtrokes, like thoſe who 


paint in oil: your lights muſt at firſt be 


ſomething brighter, and your ſhades not 
quite ſo dark as is required in finiſhing ; 
becauſe in ſtrippling upon them you 
ſicengthen the colour, which if too deep 
at firſt, would in finiſhing become too 
dak. Endeavour alſo to drown your co- 

urs into each other, that no line of ſe- 
paration may be ſeen between them; to 


this purpoſe ſoften your ſtrokes with the 
colours on each fide of them, ſo that they 


may be blended and confounded: wit 
tach other, There are ſeveral ways of 


frippling, and every painter has bis 


nauner; ſome do it with round points, 


by” 


449 aol 
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others merke them longith ; others again 
"hatch fine ſtrokes, - croffing each other in 
all directions, till the whole appears as 


if ſtrippled or wrought with points; this 


laſt method is the beſt, boldeſt, and 
ſooneſt perfected : the artiſt ſhouid here 
accuſtom himſelf to be rich, mellow, 
and ſoft in his work; the points muſt 
ſeem in a manner loſt in the ground they 


are wrought upon, and appear but juſt 


enough to ſhew that the piece is ſtrippled, 
When the work ſeems finiſhed, heighten - 
ing it a Jutle has a fine effect; that is, 
ſtrengthening the lights with touches of 
a paler colour than at firſt, which mu 

be loftened away into the reſt, | | 

For laces, point, and the like, lay on firſt 
a mixture of blue, black, and white, as 
for linens, and then heighten the pattern, 
flowers or flouriſhes, with white only ; 


than ſhade and finiſh with the firſt co- 


Jour, When they are upon fleſh, or any 


thing elſe which you would have ſeen 


through them, finiſh what is under 
them, as if you intended to lay nothing 
upon it, and then lay on the lace or point 
with pure white, and finiſh with the 
other mixture. In painting a fur, lay on 
a ground as for drapery, according to 
the colours of it, and then ſhade by the 


ſame rule; and having done, inftead of 


ſtrippling, draw fine ſtrokes this way and 
that, according as the down of the fur 


of a brown fur with ochre add white, and 
_ of a light fur with white and a little 
ue. . . 
There are ſeveral ſorts of grounds for 
ictures and portraits; ſome are quite 
own, with ſpaniſn · brown, umber, &c, 
with a little black and white; others are 


more yellow, being mixed with a good 


To make a ground all of glory, firſt lay 


deal of ochre ; others are upon the grey, 
with indigo; and others are blue or 


crimſon, See the article GROUND. * 


a bright mixture of a little ochre and 


white, adding more and more of the firſt 


as you draw mote and mote towards the 


- extremities of the intended pictute; and 
| when. the ochre happens not to be dark 


enough (for you muſt go on darkening 


and darkening) add gall-ftone, then car - 


mine, and at laſt ſpaniſh-· brown. This 


ground you muſt lay in ſuch a manner, 


that the different degrees of | darkneſs 
may, as much as poſſible, inſenſibly in- 
- creaſe and ſtrengthen: the whole mbt - 
then be ſtrippled wich the ſame colours. 


For a day- ſæy, mingle ſome ultramarine 
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MIN I 2120} 
Wich x good deal of white, and lay it on niſters of the ſecond rank are the ordina. 


as ſmooth and uniform as poſſible with a 
large pencil and broad ſtrokes, laying it 
on paler and paler as you deſcend towards 

the horizon, which muſt be made of ver- 
million, mine · de · plumb and white, of 
the ſtrength that finiſhes the ſky, or ra- 
ther a little weaker, artfully blending the 
blue add red, mingling at laſt gall- tone 

and a good deal of white; and all this 
muſt. be ſo laid on that no ſeparation 
mult be ſeen between the colours. When 

there are to be clouds in the ſky, you need 
lay on no blue where they are to be, but 
ſketch them out, if they are reddiſh, 
with vermillion, gall-ſtone, and white, 

together with a littie indigo; and if they 
ace to be darker, a great deal muſt: be 
uſed of this laſt, making the lights of the 
one and the other with maſticot, vermil- 
lion and white, according to the degree 
of ſtrength you would give them, ſwell - 
ing out the whole with ſtrippling ; and 
if the {ky be not ſufficiently uniform, you 
mult ſtripple that likewiſe. 

MINIM, in. muſic, a note equal to two 

crotchets, or half a ſemibreve. See the 

articles NOTE, CROTCHET, &c. 

MINIMS, a religious. order in the church 

of Rome, founded by St. Francis De 


- MINIMUM, in the higher geometry, the x 


Pavla, 


towards the end of the fifteenth 


century. Their habit is a coarſe black 
woollen ſtuff, with a woollen girdle, of 
the ſame colours, tied in five knots, 
They are rot permitted to quit their ha- 
hit and girdle night nor day. Formerly 
they went bare-footed, but are now al- 
. lowed the uſe of ſhoes. 


leaſt quantity attainable in a given caſe, 
See the article Max1MUM. | 
NION, a piece of cannon, at preſent 
but lietle uſed in the field. For its length, 
hore, and the weight of the ball it car- 
cies, fee CANNON. ; 
MINISTER, a perſon who preaches, per- 
forms religious worſhip in public, admi- 
niſters 
. ticles Bis nor, DEACON, &c. : 
MINISTER of flate, a perſon to whom a 


ſoverei 


tion 
Foreign Min1STER, is a perſon ſent into a 


foteign country to manage the affairs of 


the ſacraments, Sc. See the ar- 


prince intruſts the adminiftra- 
the government. 


his province, or of the ſtate to which he 


- belo 


-Gaſe 


ugs. Of theſe there are two kinds; 


of the firſt rank are embaffadors 


and envoys extraordinary, who repreſent 
de perſons of their fovereigns, The mi- 
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MINIUM, or RED-LEAD, a preparation 
of lead uſed both in pharmacy and paint. M 
ing. It is made m the following manner; t 
melt lead in à broad earthen veſſel un- M 
glazed, and (tir it continually with a ſpa. | 
tula till it be calcined into a grey pow. t 
der; this is called the calx of lead: | 
continue the fire, ſtirring it in the fame | 
manner, and it becomes yellow; in this i 
ſtate it is called maſticot : after this put \ 
it into a reverberatory furnace and it will 7 
calcine farther, and become of a fine red, : 
which - is the common minium or red- | 
lead. Minium is uſed externally on mary ] 
occaſions, It obtunds the acrimony of i 
the humours, allays inflammations, and c 
is excellent in cleanſing and healing old 0 
ulcers ; and on theſe occaſions, it is uſed ſ 
in many of the plaſters and ointments of 
the ſhops. . 
In painting, red-lead is as heavy and MI 


ſtrong a colour as moſt we have; but f 
when prepared,” is the moſt delightful h 
one. Mr. Boyle direQs the preparing it 0 
as follows: put four ounces of it in a MI 
quart of rain-water z then ſtir it, and c 

ur off the water immediately, and let 5 


it lettle to the bottom of every cup or MI 
glaſs you pour it into; then pour off the 0 
water, and in a day's time you will haye MI 
the colour dry, and as fine as you can de · 0 
fire. Some ſhade red-lead with carmine, i 
which has a fine effect, and renders it Mi 
equal to the brighteſt red flower: when n 
the carmine has ſhaded the red-lead, it 1 
may be ſhaded again with lake in the e 
ſtrongeſt part. n 

MINOR, in law, is an heir, either male is 
or female, before they arrive at the age of 0 
twenty-one; during the minority ef 


ſuch, they are uſually incapable of acting tl 
for themſelves, See INFANT, Ji 
Minox, in logic, the ſecond propoſition of Ct 
a regular fyMogiſm. See SYLLOGISM. e 
Minos, in muſic, ſignifies leſs, and is ap- . 
plied to certain concords or intervals it 
which differ from others of the ſame de ti 
nomination by half u tone: thus we lay a1 
a third minor, meaning a leſs third; 2 Jt 
- ſixth major and minor. See the articles 0 
SIXTH and THIRD. : It 
Concords that admit of a major and mi- 20 
nor, are called imperfect. See the ar pl 
ticle Cod cod. | th 
MINORCA, an iſland in the Mediter! d 
nean, about twenty miles _ of — g 
3 wy, GM {| mikey" lenz, % bret & 


nas ad, It is ſobject % Great Britain, 
1 — valued for its capacious harbour 
non of Port Mahon, 
Int. MINORS, or FRIAR8-MINOR, the ſame 
nert with franciſcans. See FRANCISCAN. 
un- MINOTAUR, minotaurus, in antiquity, 
ſpas a fahulous monſter much talked' of by 
ow. the poets, feigned to be half man and 
ad: half bull. | 
ame The minotaur was brought forth by Pa- 
this ae, wife of Minos, king of Crete, It 
| put was ſhut vp in the labyrinth of that iſland, 
will and st laſt killed by Theſeus. : 
red, bervius gives the explanation of this fa- 
red. ble: he ſays that a ſecretary of king 
nany Minos, named Taurus, bull, having an 
y of intrigue with the queen Paſiphae, in the 
and chamber of us, the was at length 
z old delivered of twins; one of whom re- 
uſed ſembled Minos, and the other Taurus. 
its of This occaſioned the production to be re- 
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puted monſtrous. 


MIN OVER, a treſpaſs committed in the 
foreſt, by ſomething that is a man's 


hindy work, as an engine to catch deer, 
Sc. See the article FoReST, 


MINOW, in ichthyology, a ſmall ſpecies 


of cyprinus, too well known to need a 
particular defeription. See CYPRINUS. 


MINSTER, antiently ſignified the-church 


of a monaſtery or convent. 


MINSTREL, an antient term for a fidler, 


or player on any other kind of mufical 
inſt-ument, Is 

MINT, che place in which the king's mo- 
ney is comed, See Col Ag. 
There were antiently mints in almoſt 
every county in England; but the only 
mint at preſent in the britiſh, dominions, 
is that in the Tower of London. The 


officers of the mint are, 1. The warden 


of the mint, who is chief; he overſees 
the other officers, and receives the bul- 
lion. 2. The mafter worker; who re- 
ceives the bullion from the warden, 
cauſes it to be melted, delivers it to the 
moneyers, and when it is coĩned receives 
it again. 3, The comptroller, who is 
the overſeer of all the inferior officers, 
and fees that all the money is made to the 
juſt aſfize, 4. The aſſay-maſterz who 
weighs the gold and ſilver, and fees that 
wis according to the ſtanderd. 5. The 
zuditor; who takes the accounts. 6. 
The ſurveyor of the melting; who after 
the afſay-maſter has made trial of the 
bullion, ſees that it is caſt out, and not 
altered after it is delivered to the melter. 
7. The engraver; who engraves the 
| and dyes for the age of the 
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money. 8. The clerk of the irons;- 

who ſees that the irons are cn and fit 
toe work with. 9. The melter; who 
- melts the bullien before it is coined. 10. 


The provoſt of the mint; Who provides 


for, - and overſees all the moneyers, 27. 
The blanchers; wbo anneal and cleanſe 
the money. 12. The moneyers; ſome 
of whom forge the money, ſome ſhear 
it, ſome round and mill it, and ſome 
ſtamp or coin it, 13. The porters ; who 
keep the gate of the mint, | 
MinT, mentha, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia angioſpermia claſs of plants, 
the flower of which is monopetalous, and 
divided into four ſegments at the limb: 
there is no pericarpium, the ſeeds being 
contained in the bottom of the cup. © 
Under this genus are comprehended the 
mentha, menthaſtrum, and pulegium, 
or penny -royal of authors; ail which 


are eſteemed aperient and cephalic. Pep- 


per- mint is highly extolled as a ſtomachie 
and carminative: as is alſo ſpear- mint. 
The diſtilled water of this plant is given 
in flatuleneies, and colics ariſing from 
that kind of cauſe. 

MINUARTIA, in botany, a genus of 
the triandria trigynia claſs of plants, the 
calyx of which is a long, erect, five 
leaſed perianthium. It has nd corolla; 
the fruit is an oblong triangular capſule, 
compoſed of three valves, and contain - 
ing one cell, in which area few roundiſh, 

- compreſſed ſeeds, 


MINUET, in muſie, a very graceful kind 


of dance, which conſiſts of a coupee, a 
high ſtep, and a balance; it begins with 
a beat, and its motion is triple, 


twice over; the firſt has four or eight 


bars, the laſt of which ſhould be either 
the dominant or mediant of the mode, 


but never the final: the ſecond has eight 

bars, and uſually ends on the final of the 
mode, with a pointed minim, or whole 
bar. 8 


MINUSCULE; the ſmall letters, in eon- 
'tradiftintion to the majuſculz or ca- 


= | 
MINUTE, in geometry, the ſixtieth part 
of a degree of a circle; 
CIRCLE and DEGREE. 
Minutes are denoted by one acute ac- 
cent, thus (/); ss the ſecond, or fix- 
'” tieth-part of a minute, is by two ſuch 
--*accents, thus (“); and the third by 
"three (%), Ce. : 
Minurg of time, the ſixtieth part of an 
© hygur, See the article Hour, ©, 
Mixvrz, 
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the ſixtieth, ſometimes the thirtieth part 
of a module, See the article MopuLE. 
Misure is alſo uſed for a ſhort memoir, 
or ſketch of a thing, taken in writing. 
MIRABILIS, MARVEL or PERU, in bo- 
. tary, a genus of the pentandria mono- 
ynia claſs of plants, with a monopeta- 


Jous funnel-faſhioned flower; its fruit 


is an ovato-pentagonal nut, containing 
a ſingle globoſe ſeed. 


Tournefort and Linnæus will have the 


root of this plant to be the jalap of the 


_ | ſhops; but Houſton declares, that jalap . 
is the root of a ſpecies of convolvulus. 


See the article JALAP, 


MIRACLE, is defined by Dr, Samuel 


Clarke, to be a work effected in a man- 
ner different from the common and re- 
gular method of providence, by the in- 


terpoſition either of God himſelf, or ſome _ 


Intelligent agent ſuperior to man, 

It has been much controverted, whether 
true miracles can be worked by any leſs 
power than the immediate power of God; 
and whether to complete the evidence of a 
miracle, the nature of the doctrine pre- 


tended to be proved by it, is neceflary to 


be taken into the confideration, The 


above learned author undertakes to ſet 


this matter in a clear light, as follows, 

In reſpe& to the power of God, and the 
nature of the things themſelves, all things 
that are poſſible at all, are equally eaſy 
to be done: it is at leaſt as great an act 
of power to cauſe the ſun to move at all, 
as to cauſe it at any time to ſtand ſtill; 
yet this latter we call a miracle, the for- 
mer not. 


What degrees of power God may rea- 


ſonably be ſuppoſed to have communi- 
cated to created beings, or ſubordinate in- 
telligences, is impoſſible for us to deter- 


mine: therefore a miracle is not rightly . : 
IT be lord Bacon obſerves, that a miracle 


defined to be ſuch an effect as could not 
have been produced by any leſs power 


than the divine omnipotence, There 


is no inſtance of any miracle in Scrip- 
ture, which to an ordinary ſpectator 
would neceſſarily imply the immediate 
operation of original, abſolute, and un- 
derived power, 

Ali things that are done in the world, are 
done either immediately by God himſelf, 


or by created intelligent beings, matter 


not being at all capable of any laws; or 
powers whatſoever; ſo that all thoſe 
things which we ſay are the effects of the 
natural powers of matter and laws of 


motion, are properly the effects of God 


C 21% At. 


Mixvrk, in architecture, uſually. denotes 
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acting upon matter continually and 

moment, either immediately by himſelf 
or mediately by ſome created intelligent 
beings. - Conſequently. it is no more 
againſt the courſe of nature for an angel 
to keep a man from ſinking in the water 
than for a man to hold a ſtone frog falling 


in the air, by overpowering the law ct 


gravitation; and yet the one is a mira. 
cle, the other not ſo. 
The only poſſible ways by which a ſpec. 
tator may certainly and infallibly di. 
ſinguiſh whether miracles be the works 
either immediately of God himſelf, or of 
ſome good angel employed by him; or 
whether, on the contrary, they are the 
works of evil ſpirits, are theſe: if the 
doctrine atteſted by miracles, be in itſeif 
impious, or manifeſtly tending to promote 
vice ; then, without all queſtion, the 
miracles, how great ſoever they may ap- 
ar to us, are neither worked by God 
imſelf nor by his commiſſion, If the 
doctrine itſelf be indifferent, and, at the 


_ fame time, thete be worked other mira- 


cles, more and greater than the former, 
then that dofrine which is atteſted by 
the ſuperior power, muſt neceſſarily be 
believed to be divine ; this was the caſe 
of Moſes and the egyptian magicians, 
If, in the laſt place, the doctrine atteſted 
by miracles tends to promote the honour 
of God, and the practice of righteouſneſs 
among men; and yet nevertheleſs be not 
in itſelf demonſtrable, nor could without 


_ a revelation be diſcovered to be aRually 


true; and there is no pretence of more 
and greater miracles to contradift it; 
which is the caſe of the doctrine and mi- 
racles of Chriſt; then the miracles are 
unqueſtionably divine, and the dodrine 
mult, without all controverſy, be ac- 


| knowledged as an immediate and infal- 


lible revelation from God. 


was never wrought by God to convert an 
atheiſt, becauſe the light of nature might 


have led him to confeſs a God: but mi- 


. racles, ſays he, are deſigned to covers 


idolaters, and the ſuperſtitious, who have 
acknowledged a deity, but erred in the 


manner cf adoring him; becauſe v0 


light of nature extends ſo far as fully to 
declare the will and true worſhip of God, 
Acoſta enquiring into the cauſe why mi. 
racles are not wrought by the preſent 
miſſionaries for the converſion of heathen 
nations, 2s they were by the chriſlians of 
the primitive ages, gives this as one rea” 
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# qcrant men, and the gentiles learned; 
but now, on the contrary, all the learn- 
ing in the world is employed in the de- 


but ignorance to oppoſe it; and there can 
pe no need of farther miracles in ſo good 


able advocates againſt ſuch weak adyer- 
ſaries. , 56 Het | 
MIRALETUS, in ichthyology, a ſpecies 
of ray fiſh, commonly called raja ocvla- 
tz, with a row of ſpines round the eyes. 
See the article Raja, | 
MIRANDA de Douro, a city of Portugal, 


ed on the Douro: weſt longitude 6 45/, 
north latitude 4.19 30“, * 
Mix Ax DA de Ebro, a town of old Caſtile, 
in Spain: ſituated on the river Ebro, 
forty two miles north-eaſt of Burgos: 
weſt long. 30 30“, north Ist. 43% 
MIRANDOLA, a city of Italy, ſixteen 
wiles north of Modena. 


two miles ſouth of Nancy. 

MIREPOIX, a city of Languedoc, in 
France, thirty-two miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Toulouſe, _ | ah, 


MIRROUR, /peculum, in catoptrics, any 


gut, and which reflects them equally. 
Mirrours were antiently made of metal; 
but, at preſent, are generally ſmooth 


glaſſes, 

The doArine of mirrours depends wholly 
on that fundamental law, that the angle 
of refleRion is' always equal to the angle 
of incidence. See INCIDENCE. 


be a concave mirrour, V its vertex, and 
C the center of its concavity. Let A be a 
ny of the fun's light incident on the point 
E, and draw E C, which will be perpen- 
dicular to the mirrour in the point E; 
make the angle CE F equal to the angle 
AEC, then ſhall EF be the reflected ray. 
Thus alſo HF will be the reflected ray of 
the incident one D H, at an equal diſtance 
on the other fide of the axis B V. 


mar the vertex V, we ſhall have E F, or 

P, very nearly equal to FV; but E F 
=FC; therefore FY=FC=#CV. 
That is, the focal diſtance F V of parallel 


ndivs CV of the concavity of the mir- 
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fence of the Goſpel, and there is nothing 


a cauſe, when it is in the hands of ſuch 


in the province of Tralos Montes, ſituat- 


- 


| image of the ſun is formed, and of 5M 
objects very remote. But the focus of 


MIRECOUR, a town of Lorrain, twenty- 


twice the diftance, of the ödject; me — 


8 body, impervious to the rays of 
1 


plates of glaſs, tinned or quickſilvered 
on the back part, and called looking- 


Let EH (plate CLXXX. fg. 2,n® 7.) | be - 
ah 7 8 WP focus proper to its diftzrice: and, ate 
| (ibid. n 4.) and its image 1 


' mirrour C are always. equal, it follows,” ©» 


_ diſtance VF to the object's diſtance G V. 5 
If now the points E and H be taken very 


| ſince a convex has but one, viz, an af- 
ys will be at the diftance of half the 


'our, from the vertex V, in the axis B V. 
he fame manner, a convex mir- 
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rour is ſhewn to reflect the rays AF, | 


D H, (ibid. n“ 2.) into E F, HF, as if 


they came diverging from a point F in 


— 


the axis CV, Which is half the radius 


Cv diftant from the vertex V. But ſince 


the rays do not actually come at, or | 9 
from the focus F, it is called the imagi- | \/ > gl 


© nary or virtual focus. See Focus, {6 


Parallel rays falling 'direfly on a plane 
ſpeculum are reflected back upon them f 
elves; if they fall obliquely, they ae | 

reflected in the ſame angle, and parallel 


as they fell. Hence there js no ſun 
thing, properly ſpeaking, as a focus be. 


longing to à plane ſpeculum, neither real 
nor ono 3.» 
The focus F, or /, of parallel rays, is 
called the ſolar focus; becauſe in that the 


any obje& fituated near the mirrour WII 
have its diſtance from the yertex mare 
or leſs than half the radius the rule in 


all caſes being as follows: 


Multiply the diſtance of the, objeRt into. 


the radius of the mitrovr, and divide ide 


product by the ſum of the radius ap g 4 


quotient will be the focal diflance of a 


© convex mirrour. « 


ö Ko ooo gg Sets IRE, * 
Again for a concave mirror, the fame... 

product of the radius inte the diſtance | - # 
of the object, divided by the ee N 
of radius and twice the ciſtance of the 


object, will giye the focal diſtance v Fm » | 
or VF. * And here we are t obſerve 8 | 


that, as twice the diſtance of the oben Me. - 
is leſſer or greater than the radius, fo . 
focus will be pofitive or negative, hat iñ 
behind the glaſs or before ſttt. „ 
The image of the object is formed in the - 


the writers on ofities demanfirate; that 
the angles under which the objet O . 
| are zz 
ſeen ſrom the center or vertex of he 9 


that the image I W will be always in po: 
portion to the object OB, as the bal . 


The poſition of the object will be al- 
ways erect at a poſitive focus, or behind - - 
the ſpeculum; diminiſhed by à convek, 
and magnified by a.concave one. Hence, 


firmatiye focus; ſd it can never magnify 

any object, howſoever poſited before it, 
The poſition of the image in a negative _ ' 
ſocus, or that before the glaſs, will be ever 
inverted 3: and, if nearer the vertex than 
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| Po center C, it will be leſs ; if farther 
From it, it will be greater than the ob- 
ze&t ; but in the center it will be equal 
ro the object, and ſeem to touch it. 
The image formed by a goons ſpeculum 
is erect; large as the life; at the ſame 
apparent diſtance behind the glaſs as the 
jeR is before it; and on the fame ſide 
of the glaſs with the object. Thoſe pro- 
perties render this ſort ef mirrour of moſt 
common uſe, vix. as a looking-glaſs, 
If the rays fall directly, or nearly ſo, on 


a2 plane mirrour, and the object be © wk 


there will be but one ſingle image form- 
ed, or at leaſt be viſible ; and that by the 
ſecond ſurface of the ſpeculum, and not 
by the firſt, through which the rays do 
moſt of them paſs. l | 
But if the object be luminous, and the 


" 1 rays fall very obliquely on the ſpeculum, 


there will be more than one image form- 
ed, io an eye placed in a proper poſition 
to view them. The firſt image being 
formed by the firſt ſurface will not be ſo 
bright as the ſecond, which is formed by 
the ſecond ſurface, The third, fourth, 
. Sc, images are produced by ſeveral re- 
flections of the rays between the two ſur- 
faces of the ſpeculum; and; ſince ſome 
_ light is loſt by each reflection, the images 
from the ſecond will appear ſtill more 
faint and obſcure, to the eighth, ninth, 
or 4, which can ſcarcely be diſcerned 
at all, 
Mirrours may be divided into plane, con- 
ewe, convex, cylindrical, conical, para- 
bolical, and elliptical. 
The beſt. manner of preparing convex 
mirgours-hither to known is given us by 
* Wolkus, thus: | 
Melt one part of tin, another of marca- 
fte, together, and to this maſs add two 
parts of mercury; as ſoon as the mer- 
cCury begins to evaporate into ſmake, the 
whole is to be thrown into cold water, 
and, when well cooled, the water decant- 
ed off. Strain the mixture through two 
or three folds of linen cloth; and what is 
thus lecreted pour into the cavity of a 
glals-ſphere, which is to be turned gently 
round its axis till the whole ſurface be co- 
vered; the reſt being reſerved for future 
vile. If the ſphere were of coloured 
laſs, the mirrour will he ſo too. Andin 


ke manner may conic, elliptic, eylindric, 


and other mirrours be made. See the 
ticle FOLtATING, 


For elliptical, parabolical, and hyperbo- 


| dical mucours, the mould is to be thus 


= 


the axis, the reflection is performed in 


3 N + a 


MIR 
prepared: 
deſeri r 
a parabela or hy » CD (ibid. ne 
5.) then cut out Go figure 3 . 
with all the accuracy imaginable. 
To the elliptic figure fit au axis, as EF, 


with two fulcra to ſuſtain it, &c, and a 
handle to move it. Lay a quantity of 


the clay under it, and turn about the axis 


by the h till the plane AB have 
impreſſed . elliptical figure exact 
thereon. 


The axis of the parabolical or hyper. 
bolical figure C D is to be fixed at the 
vertex ſo as to be always ere. This is 
to be turned about, till it have given is 
figure to the clay round it. 
The part of the mould thus formed is to 
be dried, and then ſmeared over with fat, 
Sc. then a convex mould is to be made 
by putting a quantity of the ſame clay 
into the cavity thus formed. The latter 
is called the male, as the former is the fe- 
male mould, The male mould, when 
dry, is to be applied within the female, 
ſo as to leave the intended thickneſs of 
the mirrour between them. Theſe mir- 
rours are very difficult to be made, as the 
- figure thereof is apt to be damaged in the 
grinding, See the article GRINDING. 
The properties of cylindrical mircours 
are, 1. The dimenſions of objects cor- 
reſponding lengthwiſe to the murrour are 
not much changed; but thoſe correſpond- 
ing breadthwiſe have their figures altered 
and their dimenſions leſſened the farther 
from the mirrour; whence ariſes a very 
great diſtortion, 2, If the plane of the 
reflection cut the eylindrie mirrour thro 


the ſam? manner as in a plane mit- 
rour; and if parallel to the baſe, the re. 
flection is the ſame as in a ſpherical 
. mirrour; if it cut it obliquely, the fe. 
flection is the ſame as in an elliptic mu- 
rour, Hence, as the plane of reflection 
never paſſes thro' the axis of the murrovr, 
except when the eye and objective ine 
are in the ſame plane; nor parallel to 
the baſe, except when the radiant pot 
and the eye are at the ſame height; dhe 
refleQion is therefore uſually the ſame 38 
in an. elljptic one. 3. If a hollow © 
lindric mirrour be directly oppoled to tbe 
ſun, inſtead of a- focus of à point, be 
rays will be reflected into a jucid line 
parallel to its axis, at a diſtance ſome- 
What leſs than a fourth of its diamelel. 
Hence ariſes a Method of drawing da 


morpbolcs 


on A N or braſs | 
an elliphs A B (ibid. no 1 


W 


- 


».» mats 


fe 


"=" $8 
/morphoſes,that is, wild deformed figures 


on a planeywhichappear well proportion- 
15 40 — viewed in a cylindric mirrour. 


In an elliptic mirrour, if a ray ſtrike on 


5 it from one of its focuſes, it is reflected 


Ep, . ints the other. 1 19 1 0 410 
and a In parabolic mirrours, as all the rays 
ty of - they refle& meet ĩn one point, they make 
e axig the beſt burning - glaſſes. Etc BY 

have MIS, a pegative particle prefixed to words, 
4 particularly lav - terms, generally ſigni - 


Hing a fault or defect ; as miſpriſion, 
miſnomer, Sc. See Mis PNsiION, &c, 
MISADVENTURE, in law, is by ſome 
taken to ſignify the killing à perſon 


YPere 
t the 
his is 
en is 
chance, as where a perſon is killed by a 
ſtone thrown at random : other lawyers 
-define it, a perſon's coming to his death 
. by ſome accidental outward violence, as 

by a ſtroke of a horſe, the fall of a tree, 


| is to 
h fat, 
made 
e clay 
latter 
he fe · 
when 
male, 
els of 
> mir- 
as the 
in the 
NG. 

rrours 
$ cor- 


o& the bee >, 92 heh et! 

MISCHNAH, or MrsXAan, the code or 
collection of the civil law of the Jews, 
The Jews pretend, that when God gave 
the written law to Moſes, he gave him 
alſo another not written, which was pre- 
ſeryed by tradition among the doctors of 
the ſynsgogue, till rabbi Judah, ſurnam- 
ed the Holy, ſeeing the danger they were 
in, through their diſperſion, of depart- 
ing from the traditions of their fathers, 


« 2 judged-it proper to reduce them to writ- 
vw» nn tt ETA in 
ere WW The'miſnab is divided into Gx parts: the 
farther firſt relates to the diſtinction of ſeeds in 


z very 
of the 
re thro” 
ied in 


a ſield, to trees, fruits, tythes, &c, The 
. ſecond regulates the manner of obſerving 
feſtivals : the third treats of women, and 
matrimonial caſes i the fourth of loſſes in 


mit- . trade, &c.. the fifth is on obligations, ſa- 
the ree crifices, Cc. and the fixth treats of the 
herical leveral ſorts of purification. See the ar- 
the 1e- ticle TALMUD. .. -: 9; 

e mire MISCONTINUANCE, in law, the ſame 
le&tion vith diſoontinuance. See the article Dis- 
irrour, Co TI Nu Nos. | 

ſe ine N MISDEMEANOUR, in law, ſignifies a 


alle! to 
t point 
* the 
ame 28 
"ww cy⸗ 
| to the 
nt, the 
id line 


heinous offence or fault, particularly in 
the execution of an office. ee 

MisE, in law-books, is uſed in variou 

lenſes: thus it ſometimes fignifies.. coſts 
or expences, in which ſenſe it is com- 
monly uſed in entering of judgments in 
attions perſonal. It Is alſo uſed for the 
iſſue to be tried on the grand aſſize, in 
which caſe, joining of the miſe upon the 
meer right, is putting in iſſue between 
the tenant and deman who has the 
belt or cleareſt ri Rob aft Ste 


bs * S» - +4 = 5 


L21231 


ment of their liberties. T | 
MISEN, or Mzzu, in a ſhip. See the: 


MISERERE wt, in medicine, a-name 
MISERICORDIA, in law, is an _— 


_ cauſe the aàmereement ought to be but 


partly by negligence, and parily by 


MISITHRA, or LACEDZMON. > See the 
MISFEASANCE, in law. bog, Gonifes 
MISLETOE, viſcum, in botany. See the 
MISNAH, or MHA; See the article 


MISNIA, or Mz18SEN. See. MEISSBY. 
MISNOMER, in law, a miſnaming, or 


a rity. & eq F 
MISPRISION, Heide, in general, ſome 


called miſprifion of. thoſe crimes. In 


r = AC. - $45.4 
\ oY . 3 ” 
a 8 : 


MIS 
- Miſe alſo ſignifies a tribute, or cuflomary 
- 5 formerly paid in the county pe- 


atine of Cheſter, on the change of every 
| owner of that earldom, for the enjoy - 


„Article MIZEN. 1 


by which ſome call the iliac paſſion, See 
the article I axe... 7078 

fine impoſed, on any perſon for n of - 
ſence: this is: called miſericordia, be- 


ſmall, and leſs: than that required by 
magna charta. If a -perſon be outramr 
geouſly amerced, in a court that is not o 
record, the writ called moderata miſari- 
cordia Ties for moderating. the amerce- 
-_ according to the nature of the 
7 adult. 1 0 : © +08 


article LAchDb Eu. 
a treſpaſs. See the article TRESPAS8. 


article Visc ux. 


- MISCKNAH. 


. miſtaking a perſon's name. The chriſtian 
name of a perſon ſhould always be per - 
. feR, but the law is not ſo ſtriqt and pre- 
ciſe in regard to ſurnames, a ſmall miſ- 
take in which will be diſpenſed with to 
make good a contract, and ſupport the 
act of the pa T's 


;negleR or over light ; as where a perſon 

is privy to a treaſon or felony committed 
by another, and negleQs to reveal it o 
dhe kipg or his council, or to a magiſ- 
. tratez but entirely conceals. it: this. js 


caſes of miſpriſion of treaſon, the offender 

is to be impriſoned far life, aud to for- 
. Feit his goods and chattels, together with 
the profits of his lands, Cc, but in miſ- 
priſion of N the offender is only to 
be puniſhed with fine and. impriſonment, 
„and to remain in priſon till the fige is 


The word miſpriſion, is taken for many 
reat offences which are not treaſon or 
elony, but nearly. allied to themz and 
all great miſdemeanors that have no cer» 
tain name. appointed by the "law 
_ ſometimes been called miſpriſion. 
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MIS Faw} MWEFF 
ſon contemns the king's prerogative by meſs and weight." It is of nv. determinats 
refofing to vffiſt him, by writing or ſpeax - - ſhape or 26, but is -ofteritimes found in 
Ing againſt his perſon · or government, re- ſinall-detachedimaſles, which are uſua} 
foling to take the oaths of allegianceund broad, flat, and very rugged at the edges, 
ſupremacy, Sc. XA Asto'its medical virtues, they are no 
| MISSA, the maſs. See Mass. -*- other than thoſe of the green vittiol. 
Miss AL, the romiſh maſs- book, contain- * See the article VITRIOL. 6 
ing the ſeveral maſſes to be faid on-parti-- MITCHELLA, in botany, a genus of the 
- cular days. See the article Mass. tetrandria monogynia claſs of plants, 
- MISSEL-BIRD, the engliſh name of 'the - the "calyx of which conſiſts of two 
greyiſh- yellow) türdus, with a ſpotted flowers, placed upon the germen, the 
- Breaſt) See the article TUnvus. _ corolla is monopetalous, and funne}. 
It is the largeſt bird of the tordus-kind, ſhaped; the fruit ing bipartite, boſe 
known among authors by the name of - berry; the "ſeeds ' compreſſed, and 
turdus viſcivorus majbr, 4 
SSEN, or Miz EN, in a ſhip. See the 
article MrzEN. l 8 
MISSION ARIES, ſuch eceleſiaſtics as are 
"Tent by any chriſtian chureh, into pagan 
or infidel countries, to convert the nu- 
tives, and eſtabliſh the chriſtian religion 
among them. ee 
There are in France, and other popiſnh 


« % 


callous : 
MITE, a fmall coin formerly current, equal 

to about one third part of a farthing, 
It alſo denotes a ſmall weight uſed by the 
moneyers. It is equal to the twentieth 
part of a grain, and is divided into twen · 
ty four doits,'- 5 

Mir zE, in zoology, See Acarvs, 
MITELLA, iti botany, a genus of the 


* © =. . Fos g s sens eren 


untries, ſeveral congregations of mif- decandria digynia claſs of plants, the 

fionaries, "whoſe principal end is to be corolla wherebf conſiſts of five patent N 
employed on miſſions, and to inſpire into petals, of an — don, cang longer chan t 
the young clerks that ſpirit of piety and the ſegments of the cup, with their a 
devotion which is neceſſary for the worthy ungues narrow, and inſerted into the a 


diſcharge of their qniniſtry. Such are 
the congregations of the prieſts of the 
"miſſion, the eudiſts, the miffionaries of 
Lyons, and ſome others. The moſt re- 
markable of theſe congregations is that 
of the prieſts of the miſſion, which: con- 
fiſts of ſecular clergy ; Who nevertheleſs 
make four ſimple vows, of poverty, chaſ- 
tity, obedience, and perſeverance; Their 


habit is diſtinguiſhed from that of other 
»ecclefialtics only by a linen collar four 


fingers broad, and by their wearing a 
littſe tuft of beard, f 1%» 21 


'  MISSIVE, ſometlijng ſent to another, as 


miſſtre letters; meaning letters ſent from 
one to another upon buſineſs, in contra- 
1 to letters of gallantry, points 
of learning, diſpatches; c. '2 
MIS T, the fame with fog. See Foc, 
'MISUSER, in law, ſignifies ſome abuſe 
of any particular liberty or benefit. The 
*chorter of a corporation, as well as an 
office, may be forfeited by miſuſer, 
MISY, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of the 
chalcantha, à foſſil very common in the 
turkiſh dominions, and ſometimes found 
In the mines at Cremnttz in Hungary, 
See the article CHaLCANTHA, . © 
It is à conſiderably firm ſubſtance, of an 
-4rregular texture, not compact, much 
relembling fome of cur more 


. 6 


- figure, but with u 


MITHRI DATE, in pharmacy, a com · 
pdund medicine in form of an eleftuary, 
ſerving either us a remedy or preſervative 


cordial, opiate, ſudorific, and alexi- 


bartwort, juice of. the rape of ciſtus, 


calyx: the fruit is a capſule of a globoſe 
int formed of two 
valves, and opening between, containing 
only one cell: the ſeeds are numerous, 
and of a-roundiſh oblong figure. 


againſt poiſony; bring alſo accounted 1 


vMmic, n . 

Mithridate is one of the capital medi - 
eines in the apothecaries ſnops; the pre- 
paration of it, according to the direction 
of zhe college, is as follows: take of 
cinnamon, fourteen drams; of myrrb, 
eleven drams; agaric, ſpikenard, ginger, 
ſaffron, ſeeds of treacle · muſtard, frank -· 
incenſe, chio-turpentine, of each ten 
drams ; camels-hay, coftus, indian leaf, 
french 4avender, long pepper, ſeeds of 


ſtrained ſtorax, opopanax, ſtrained gal- 
banum, balfam of Gilead, or in its ſtead 
-expreſſed- oil of nutmegs, ruſſia - caſtor, 
of each an ounce; mountain, water 
germander, the fruit of the balſam - tree, 
feeds of the 'carrat of Crete, bdellium 
trained, of euch ſeven drams; celtie 
vard, gentian:root, leaves of dittany of 
Orete, red rofes;' feed of macedbrian 
parlley, the leſſer cardamom - ſeeds = 


\ 
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eee NIX 3 
L their huſks, (weet fennel. ſeed: m limb: the fruit ĩs an erect ſimple bilocular © —_— 
— opium ſtrained, of aach Fre capſvle, containing numerous ſmall and 
dme; root of the ſweet flag, root: of . xoundiſh. ſeeds, , © 2 

vid valerian, anniſeed, Tagaperum MIT TA, the capital of the dutchy. of 
flrained, of each three drams ; ſpignel, Courland, in Poland: ſituated in eaſt 2 
$t, John's wort, juice of Acacia, the | long. 245 north lat. 562 40⁰ : 3+ 4 
bellies of Kinks, of each two drams and MITTENDO MANUSCRIPTUM pts 


a * 
* 


a half; of clarified honey, thrice the 
weight of all the reſt 4 diſſolve the opium 
fr in a little wine, and then mix it 
with the honey made hot. In the mean 
time melt — in another veſſel the 
galbanum, ſtorams turpentine, and the 
dallam of Gilead, or the expreſſed oil of 
nutmeg, continually ſtirring them round 
that they may not burn; and as ſoon as 
theſe are melted, add to them the hot 
honey, firſt by ſpoonfuls, and afterwards 
more freely; laſtly, When this mixture 
is near cold, add by degrees the reſt of 
the ſpecies. reduced to powder. 

MITRALES vALVULE, mitral valves, in 
anatomy, two. valves ſituated in the left 
ventricle of the heart, at the ingreſs of 
the pulmonary vein, ſerving to hinder 
the ingreſs. and regreſs of the blood from 
the heart into the veins again, while they 
are conſtricted. See HEART. 

MITRE, a ſacredotal ornament worn on 
the head by biſhops, and. certain abbots 
on ſolemn occaſions; being a ſort of cap, 
pointed, and cleft at top. The high- 


bonnet on his head. The inferior prieſts 
among the Jews had likewiſe their mitres, 
but im what reſpect they differed from 
thatof the high, prieſt is uncertain. Some 
contend that the antient biſhops wore 
mitres, but this is by no-means certain. 

hoſe young women among the pri- 
mitive chriſtians, who profeſſed a fate 
of virginity, and were ſolemnly. conſe» 


mitre, as a badge of diſtinction. His 
holineſs the pope has no leſs than four 
d fferent mitres, which are more or leſs 


feltivals, on which they are worn. 
cardinals gntiently -wore mitres z ſame 
canone: of cathedrals, in popiſh countries, 
hove the privilege of wearing the mitre; 
and ſome great families in Germany 
bear it for their creſt. 


demnum, with a ſplit roſtrum. See the 
; article. BUCCINUM: | | 

MITREOLA, in botany, a plant of the 
Pentandria-digynia claſs, the flower of 


from one court to another. 


courſe „ 
MIX T, or Mixr sox, in philoſophy 


priett among the Jews, wore a mitte or 


| erated thereto, wore a purple and golden 


MiTz&-8HeLL, the ſmooth and ſlender 


which conſiſts of a fingle campanulated . 
- Ms divided into five. ſegments. at. the 


Fits, in law, an d Noon! writ, 


directed to the treaſurer and chamberlain 
of the. exchequer, requiring them to 
ſearch, for and tranſmit the foot of a fine, 


acknowledged before the juſtices in eyrs 
into the common pleas, &c. r 
MITTIMUS,. as generally uſed, hath _ 


two ſignifications. 2. It ſignifies a writ 
for removing and transferring of records 
2. It ſigni- 
fies a precept, or command in writin 
under the hand and ſeal of a juſtice o 
the peace, directed to the gaoler or keep- 


er of ſome priſon, for the ecu and 


ſafe-keeping of an offender charged with 
any * until he be delivered by due 
3 


and chemiſtry, that which is compounded 
of different elements or principles; in 


which ſenſe it ſtands n 


from ſimple or elementary, which is ap- 
plied to bodies conſiſting of one principle 


only, as the chemiſts take ſulphur, ſalt, 
Sc. to do. 


| The buſineſs of chemiſtry 
is, to reſolve mixt bodies into their 
principles, or component parts. 


Mixr ACTION, in law, is an action partly 


real, and partly perſonal, which lies both - 
fer the thing delaiped, and againſt the 


perſon of the detaitier. _ See ACTION. 


MIXTURE, a compgund, or aſſemblage of 


ſeveral different bodies in the ſame, maſs, 


Dr. Shaw obſerves, that the mixtures, 
reſolutions, and compoſitions made by 


chemiſtry, are extremely numerous, and 
may be increaſed ad ipfinitum. By 


5 nixture, ſays he, we produce all the 
e ne ſoaps, "Llaſſes, Se. and 
rich, according to the ſolemnities of the 


can compound theſe again in an almoſt 


infinite variety. So that of the reſolutions, 


mixtures, compoſitions, and recompo- 
fitions in chemiſtry, there ſeems to be no 


bounds ; whence great room is left, for 
the making of new chemical difcoveries. 


Dr, Pemberton .juftly cenſures the ir- 
regular and inartificial mixtures uſed in 
harmacy, and obſerves, that they were 


introduced by the ignorance of the firſt 


ages, and enforced by the perpetual fear 


and jealouſies of poiſons, againſt which 


the antients endleſsly buſied themſelves 


in the ſearch of antidotes, vainly hoping 


— 
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to frame compoſitions that might ſingly 

vail againſt every ſpecies of poiſon; 
: — they amaſſed together whatever 
they imagined to be endued with alexi- 
pharmic powers. By this procedure the 
fimplicity of phyſic was loft, and a 
 wantonnels in mixing, enlarging, and 
© accumulating took place, which has con- 
_ tinved even to our times. The great Mr. 
Boyle has largely conſidered this ſub- 


ject, and among other arguments, ſays, 


it is rea ſonable to ſuſpect, that Where a 
great many ingredients are blended into 
a ſingle medicine, one or other of them 
may have different operations from thoſe 
deſigned by the pbyfician; and, by 
_ dwakening ſome ſleeping ferment, pro- 
duce a new diſtemper, or excite and 
actuate ſome other hoſtile matter, that 
before lay quiet, and which would have 
been gradually ſubdued by nature, had 
it not been unſeaſonably rouzed, and 
aſſiſted by ſome ingredient, that perhaps 
was without any reaſon added to the 
medicine, See MEDICINE. 
MIXTURA $1MPLtx, a medicinal pre- 
paration, made in the following manner: 
Take of the ſpiritus theriacalis campho- 
xatus of Bates, ten ounces 3; ſpirit of 
vitriol, two ounces ; rectified ſpirit of 
tartar, ſix ounces. Digeſt in a glaſs- 
veſſel, hermetically ſealed, for three 
weeks. This medicine excites ſweat, 
reſiſts putrefaction, and is good in ma- 
lignant fevers. The doſe is about a 
dram. | 
MIZEN, in the ſea-language, is a par- 
ticular maſt or ſail, The mizen-maſt 
ſtands in the ſternmoſt part of the ſhip, 
In ſome great ſhips there are two of theſe; 
when that next the main-maſt is called 
the main-mizen, and that next the podp, 


the bonaventure-mizen, The length of 


the mizen-maſt, is, by fome, accounted 
the ſame with the height of the main-top- 
maſt from the quarter - deck; or half the 
length of the main-maſt, and half as 


thick. The fail which belongs to the 


mizen-maſt, is called the 'mizen-fail : 


and when the word mizen is uſed at ſea, - 


it always means the fail. The uſe of 


the mizen is to keep the ſhip cloſe to the 


wind, or when a ſhip rides at anchor, to 
back her a- ſtern, ſo that ſhe may not 


foul her anchor, on the turning of the 


tide. The term mizen is uſed in the fol. 
Jowing phraſes ; ſet the mizen, that is, 
fit the mizen-+fail right as it ſhould ſtand, 


Change the mizen, or bring the mizen- 


© yard over to the other fide of the malt, 


2128 1 


* * . 
« 4 


Peak the mizen, or E. the mizen. yart 
right vp and down by the mak, Spell 
the mizen, or let go the ſheet and peak 
it up. CAT OPUS: | 
MNEMONIC, "ſomething relating to me. 
mory. See the article MEMory, 
MNIUM, in botany, a genus of moſſes, 
_ conſiſting of ſtalks furniſhed with leaves, 
and producing capſules raiſed on pedicle, 
like thoſe of the other moſſes of this 
claſs ; but beſides theſe, there are other 
pedicles, bearing a kind of naked heads, 
with a ly ſurface, and having no 
- calyptrz, Theſe two kinds of heads are, 
in ſome ſpecies, produced on the fame 
plant; and in others, on different plarts 
of the ſame ſpecies. - The pedicles thit 
ſupport the capſules are long, and naked; 


whereas thoſe ſupporting the duſty heads 


are ſhort, and in ſome ſpecies furniſhed 
_ ſhort leaves, See plate CLXXX, 
. 
MOAR-rovzr,-in buſbandry, a fort of 
\ blight, which happens moſtly on light 
land, from the earth's ſinking away from 
the roots, ſo that the plants fall down to 
the earth, | 
To remedy this, they turn a ſhallow 
furrow againſt the rows, when they ars 
ſtrong enough to bear it, and when the 
mould is fine and dry, for then the mo- 
tion of the ſtalks by the wind will cauſe 
ſuch earth to run through the rows, and 
| ſettle about the roots, and cover them. 
MOARING, or MookinG, in the ſea- 
language, See the article MookING. 
MOAT, or DiTcCH, in fortification, 2 
deep trench dug round the rampart of a 
+ fortified place, to prevent ſurprizes. 
The brink of the moat, next the rampart, 
is called the ſcarpe; and the oppoſite one, 
the counterſcarpe. © 
A dry moat round a large place, with 2 
ſtrong garriſon, is preferable to one full 
of water; becauſe the paſſage may be 
diſputed inch by inch, and the beſiegers 
when lodged in it, are continually ex- 
poſed to the bombs, granades, and other 
fire - works, which ate thrown inceſſantly 
from the rampart into their works, In 
the middle of dry moats, there is ſome- 
times another ſmall] one, called cunetie; 
which is generally dug ſo deep, till they 
find water to fill it, ; 
The deepeſt and broadeſt moats are dc. 
counted the beſt, but a deep one 18 pre- 
ferable to a broad one: the ordinary 
breadth is about twenty fathoms, nd 
the depth about ſixteen. 3 
To drain a moat that is full 1 


, e a trench deeper than the level 
— e to let it run off 3 and 
enk then throw burdles upon the mud and 
lime; covering them with earth or 
ne· bundles of ruſhes, to make a ſure and 


frm paſſage. * . 8 
es, MOBILE, or PRIMUM MOBILE, the ninth 
chere in the ptolemaic ſyſtem of aſtro- 


Jes, nomy. See the article ProLEeMAIC, 

this Prrþetual MoB1LE, or MOVEMENT, See 
ther the article MOVEMENT, © 9 
ads, MOBILIA, in law, the ſame with move- 
no ables,” See MOVEABLE Goos. 

are, MOCO, or MoCHO, a great city and port- 
ame town of Arabia Fœlix, ſituated near the 


{traits of Babelmandel, at the entrance of 


that the Red Sea: eaſt long. 4 50, north lat 130. 

ed; MODAL PROPOSITIONS, in logic, ſuch 
eads 3 include certain reſtrictions. See the 
(ſhed article PROPOSITION, : 


XX, MODBURY, «a market-town of Devon- 


ſhire, 3 miles ſouth-weſt of Exeter. 


rt of MODE, modus, in philoſophy, denotes the 
light manner of a thing's exiſtence, which is 
from twofold, viz. ſimple or mixed, 
wn u Simple modes are only combinations - of 
the ſame ſimple idea: thus by adding 
allow units together, in diſtinct ſeparate col- 
y ard lections, we come by all the ſeveral modes 
n the of numbers, as a dozen, a ſcore, a thou- 
mo- ſand, &c. Mixed modes, on the con- 
cauſe trary, are compounded of fimple ideas 
„and of different kinds, as beauty, which con- 
em. iſs in a certain compoſition of colour 
e ſel and figure, cauſing delight in the be- 
NG; holder: ſweh alſo is theft, which is the 
jon, 2 concealed change of the” poſſeſſion of a 


t of a 
. 

npart, 
e One, 


thing, without the conſent of the pro- 
prietor, + HO ' 

Concerning ſimple modes, Mr. Locke 
obſerves, that they are as perfectly dif- 
ferent and diſtinct ideas in the mind, as 


with 2 thoſe of the greateſt diſtance and con- 


ne full trariety: thus te is as diſtin from 
nay de three, as blueneſs from heat. 

liegen To the head of ſimple modes, the ſame 
ly ex- great philoſopher refers ſpace and ex- 
d other tenſion, duration, and its ſimple modes, 
Manly numbers, infinity, Sc. alſo thinking, 
A - motion, ſound, colour, pleaſure, pain, 
lome- 


Ce. See SPACE, DURATION, &c. 

ete are three ways, he obſerves, 
whereby we get the complex ideas of 
 Wixed modes. 1. By experience and ob- 


unette; 


ill they 


are dc. 


is pres ſeeing two men wreſtle, or box, we get 
rdinar) the ideas of wreſtling or boxing, 2. By 
8, 5 mention, or voluntarily putting to- 

| zether of ſeveral ſimple ideas in the 


they 


* 
\ 
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ion of things themſelves : thus, by 


wales BN ud: thus, he that firſt invented print- 


os. ths Ft ef A 


Y 


ing, muſt have had an idea of it in his 
mind before it ever exiſted; for the mind 
being once furhiſhed with fimple ideas, 
can put them together in ſeveral com- 
poſitions, without examining whether 


— 


they exiſt ſo together in nature: and 


hence it is, that fuch ideas are called 
- notions, as if they exiſted more in the 
minds of men than in the reality of 
things; and to form them, the mind only 
Joins their ſeveral parts, without con- 
ſidering whether they have any real ex- 


iſtence. 3. By explaining the names of | 


adtions we never ſaw, or notions which 
we cannot ſee z and by enumerating all 
the ideas that go to make them up: thus 
the mixed mode, which the word lie 
ſtands for, is made up of theſe ſimple 
ideas; articulate ſounds; certain ideas in 
the mind of the ſpeaker; thoſe words, the 
ſigns of theſe ideas; thoſe ſigns put to- 
gether by affirmation or negation, other- 


wiſe than the ideas they ſtand for are 


in the mind of the ſpeaker, 


Mixed modes have their unity from an 
act of the mind, combining thoſe ſeveral 


ſimple ideas together, and conſidering 
them as only one complex idea; and the 
mark of this union is one name given 
to that combination, whereby men en- 
| deavour to communicate their thoughts 


to one another with all poſſible diſpatch s ' 


and hence appears the reaſon why there 
are words in every language, which cans 
not be rendered by an 1 
another; becauſe the faſhions and cuſtoms 
of one nation make ſeveral combinations, 
which another nation had never any 
- occaſion to make; as the oſtraciſm, 
ecpa niche, among the Greeks; and pro- 
- ſcription, among the Romans. This alſs 
occaſions the conſtant change of lan- 


guages ; becauſe the change of cuſtoms - 
and opinions brings with it new com- 

binations of ideas, which, to avoid long 

deſcriptions, have new names 2 : 


to them. See WORD, LANGUAGE, &c, 


Actions being the bulineſs of mankind, 


it is no wonder that their ſeveral modes 


| ſhould be treaſured up in the memory, 
and have diſtinct names aſſigned them, 
derived from their cauſes, means, objects, 


ends, inſtruments, time, place, and other 


circumſtances, The powers too, fitted 


for theſe actions, form likewiſe diftin& 
modes: thus boldneſs is the power to do. 
or ſpeak what we intend, without fear 
or diſorder, | | 1 
Tbe efficacy whereby the new idea is 
produced, is called, in the ſubject ex- 

| erting 
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175 that, power, action; but in the MoDe, in muſie,. Is defined to be 2 pe; 
fats 


ludzect wherein any ſimple idea is chang- 
ed or produced, paſſion; which efficacy, 
in intelſectual agents, can be nothin 
but modes of thinking and willing; an 
in corpareal agents, nothing but modi- 
£Ecations of motion. Of any other ſort 
of adlion, we have no notion or idea; 
and therefore, many words, which ſeem 
to expreſs ſome action, Ggnify only the 
effect, with ſome 3 of the 
ſubject wrought on, or cauſe operating. 
"Thus creation, annihilation, Cc. con- 
tain in them no idea of the action or 
manner, whereby they are produced; 
bat barely of the cauſe, and the thing 
produced. In the ſame manner, when 
en ignorant perſon ſays that the cold 
freezes water, though the word freezing 
. feem to import ſome action, yet it truly 
Eznifies nothing but the effect, wiz, that 
the water, which was before fluid, is 


become hard and conſiſtent, without con 


taining any idea of the action whereby 
It is done. t 
There are numerous other diviſions of 
modes, into immediate and mediate z 
eflential and non-eſſential; poſitive, and 
protons of ſpirit and body; of think- 
mg, Tc. | 

* Mons, are thoſe immediately 
attributed to their ſubjects, as motion in 
a body, knowledge, &c, 


Mediate MonEs, are thoſe attributed to 
- - ſubjects by the intervention of ſome 


ather mode, as ſwiftneſs and ſlowneſs, 
which are attributable to a body, only 


in reſpect of motion. 

Bflntial, or inſeparable Mops, are at- 

tributes without which the ſubſtance can- 
not ſubſiſt, as wiſdom, &c. in God, &c, 

Nom efſential, or ſeparable MoDes, are at- 
tributes affecting created ſubſtances, and 
aſſixed thereto as long as is neceſſary, as 

coldneſs in water, &c, 

Pefitive MoDES, are thoſe which give ſome- 
thing poſitive to their ſubftance, as round- 
neſs in a globe. 

Privative MODES, are attributed to ſub- 
jects, when the mind, perceiving ſome- 
thiog wanting therein, frames a word 

which at firſt fight ſeems to note ſome- 
thing poſitive, but in reality denotes the 
want of ſpme mode. 


Monks of ſpirit are wo, knowledge and 


willing. | * 
Mods of body are three, figure, reſt, and 
motion. N 
Move, or Moop of llogiſms, among lo- 

Sicians. See SYLLOGISM, 


A mode, then, is the particular 
of the concinnous PRESS — 


he conſtitution or manner of dividing 


ticuler manner of conſtituting the 08x. 
or, it is the e of the 
octave, as it conſiſts of ſeven eſſentil 
ſounds, beſides, the key or fundamenta] 
See the article OcrAvx. 


the fundamental note whereof may be 
called the key, as it ſignifies that tin. 
cipal gate which regulates the reſt, 

The proper difference, therefore, between 
a mode and a key is this, that an octave, 
with all its natural and concinnous de. 
grees, is called a mode, with reſpect to 


it; and, with reſpect to its place in the this 
ſcale, it is called a key, Now it may ſect 
be farther obſerved, that, of the natural Gi 
notes of every mode, three go under the bot 
name of the eſſential nates, namely, the _ 
fundamental, the third and fifth ; their 10d! 
octaves being reckoned the ſame, and noc 


marked with the ſame letters in the Kt 


ſcalez the reſt are called dependents; low 
Again, the fundamental is alſo called et, 
the final, the fifth the dominante; and this 


| the third, as being between the ode l 
two, the mediante. | — 
The doctrine of the antients, with regarl G 
to modes, is ſomewhat obſcure, ; ; 
Muſic was conſiderably improved in the * 


eleventh. century by Guido Aretinus, 
who, among other innovations, reform- 7 
ed the doctrine of modes, It is true, m 
their number was fixed to ſeven ; but 
afterwards conſidering the harmonical high 
and arithmetical divifions of the octave, 
whereby it reſolves into a fourth above a he 
fifth, or a fifth above a fourth, they 


hence conſtituted twelve modes, making = 
of each octave two different modes; but, be 

becauſe there are two of them that can- " 
| Not be divided both ways, there are but ff © 


twelve modes. Of theſe ſuch as were | 
divided harmonically, that is, with the wy 
fifths loweſt, which were fix, were called 
authentic; and the other fix, which bad ile = 
fiſths higheſt, were called plagal modes, he 


Plagal - Authentic 
Ottave. | Octave, * 
Poon gt NY — Nee h 
Fourth. Fifth, Fourth. — 
— — e 50 take 
— — — f — 
—ů— — 5 — 
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To theſe madex” they gave the names of 
the antiant- greek towns, as Dorian, 
Phrpzian, Lydian- But the ſeveral au- 
thors differ in the application and order 
of theſe, names z ſo that we · axe fall at a 
Joſs, penny og wg ns 
we know ig, confidered that an 
—— which wants a fourth. or fifth is 


to the detave, the ſong ought to touch 
thoſe chords moſt. frequently ;- and be- 
cauſe the concord is different, which 
makes the melody different, they eſtabliſh- 
ed by this two. modes in every natural 
octave that had a true fourth or fifth: 
Then, if the ſong was carried as far as 
this octave above, it was called a per- 
fect mode; if leſs, as to the fourth or 
ih, it was called imperfect z if it moved 
both above and below, it was called a 
mixed mode. — Ig how 
indiſpenſable a c > fifth is ĩn every 
mode, took for the key- note, in the 
xithmetically divided octaves, not the 
loweſt chord of that octave; but that 
wry fourth, The only difference then in 
this method between; the authentic and 
plagal modes is, that the authentic goes 
above its final to the octave; the other 
aſcends a fifth, and deſcends a fourth : 
which will indeed be attended with dif- 
ferent effects, but the mode is eſſentially 
the lame, having the ſame final to which 
all the notes refer. 

The modes of authentic or plagal differ 
among themſelves, either by ſtanding 
bigher or lower in the ſcale, that is, by 
the different tenſion of the whole octave, 


; but 
nonical 


re x cher by the different ſubdiviſion of 
„ they WY Le octave inte its concinnous degrees. 
making That one mode ſhould produce mirth, 


another ſadneſs, and that a third ſhould 


83 but * 
„ te proper for religion, a fourth for love, 


at can- 


are but E. that theſe effects are owing merely 
6 were dhe conſtitution of the octave, ſcarce 
vith the BY a body will affirm. The differences in 
re called the conſtitution will, it is true, have 
h bad the ſome little inflyence ; the greateſt-differ- 
modes. dee is that of thoſe octaves which have 
c tte 341, or 3d g, making what on other 
«calions we call the ſharp and flat key. 
- It_is particularly obſervable that thoſe 
"ho give us examples in actual com- 
- | Poltion of their twelve modes, frequently 
> kke in the artificial notes It and |, to 
-d Priect the melody of their key, and by 
-e this mean depart from the conftitution 
-f leide octave, as it ſtands fixed in the 
- "HP" (ten. Therefore, the modes 


* 1 r all really reducikye to two; viz. the 
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imperſect'; theſe being the concords-next | 


ſharp and flat'; the other differances' ve- 
ſpecting only the place of the ſcale, hene 
fundamental is talse- en. 
Originally, there wert but three antient 
modes, namely, the Doric, Lydian, and 
Phirygian, which were particularly: called 
tones, as being ata tone's diſta nee from 
each other: 4he reſt were afterwards 
added, and denominated from the rela- 
tion they bore to the former, particularly 
the Hypodoric, as being below the Boric. 
Beſides theſe modes of tune, there were 
modes of time, at fiſt diftioguiſhed into 
greater and leſſer; and each of rhefe 
again into perfect and imperfect; Bat 
afterwards they were reduced to four, 
which are now diſuſet. yt 
The common mode: now in uſe is much 
more fample-than any of thoſe 3 the pro- 
portion, which in theirs is varied, being 
in ours fixed, namely, 2: 1. A lange 
is equal to a longs, a leng to two 
bre ves, a bre veto a ſomĩ · breves, Sc. And, 
if on ſame occaßons, the proportion o 
32 x betwixt two ſuoceſſee notes is re- 
quired, it is eafily expreſſed by annes- 
ing à point, thus (.) See the articles 
Tiuk, CHARACTER, Cc. f 
The antients had alſo/ their modi me 
lopcei, as ditbyrambic, comic, and tragic; ' 
ſo called from their expreſſing the ſevera} 
affections of the mi WATTS 
MODEL, in a general ſenſe, an original 
pattern, propoſed. for any one to copy or 
Imit ate. q | : 
This word is particularly uſed, ip build- 
ing, for an artificial pattern made in 
wood, ſtone, plaſter, or other matter, 
with all its parts and prepbstions, in 
order for the better conducting. and exe - 
cuting ſome great wor, and to give an 
idea of the effect ſt will have in large. 
In all great buildings, it is much the 
ſureſt way to make a model in reliese, 
and not to truſt to-a bare deſign or 
draught. There are alſo models for the . 
building of. ſhips, Sc. and for extraot - 
dinary ſtair-caſes, &c, 7 a 
They alſo ufermadels, in painting and 
ſculpture, whence; in the academies, they 
give the term model to a naked man or 
woman, diſpoſed in ſeveral poſtures to give 
an opportunity o the ſcholars to deſign 
him in various views and attitudes. ' 
MODENA; a dotchy of Italy, bounded 
by Mantua on the north, by Romania 
on the eaſt, by Tuſcany and Lurea on 
the ſouth, and by Parma and the 4erri - 
tory of Genua on the weſt. 


Moana, the capital vf the duteby of that | 


name, 
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MOD 
name, fituated in 219 20' eaſt long. and 
44 45% north lat. 

MODERATA MISERICORDIA, in law, 
a writ that lies where one is amerced in 
a court · baron, or other court, not being 
of record, for any fault or tranſgreſſion 
beyond the quality and quantity of that 
offence; and is directed to the lord of the 
court or his ſteward, commanding them 
to take a moderate amercement of the 


party. ä | 
MODERATOR, in the ſchools, the per- 
fon who preſides at a diſpute, or in a 
public aſſembly: thus the preſident of 
the annual afſembly of the church of 

\ _ Scotland, is ſtiled moderator. 

MoDERATOR-RING, in anatomy, is uſed 

dy Valſalva for that ring which the 
. muſcles of the eye make round the optic 

nerve at the bottom of the orbit. 

MODERN, in a general ſenſe, ſomething 

new, or of our time, in oppoſition to 
what is antique or antient. 

MODICA, a town of Sicily, in the pro- 
vince of Noto, twenty. five miles ſouth 
of Syracuſe. i 

MODIFICATION, in philoſophy, that 
which modifies a thing, or gives it this 

or that manner of being. 
Quantity and quality are accidents which 
modify all bodies. According to Spinoſa's 
ſyſtem all the beings that compoſe the 
univerſe are only ſo many different modi- 
fications of one and the ſame ſubſtance; 
and it is the different arrangement, and 
ſituation of their parts, that make all the 

difference between them. 

MODILLIONS, in architecture, orna- 
ments in the corniche of the ionic, co- 
rinthian, and compoſite columns. See 
Tonic, CortNTHIAN and COMPOSITE. 
The modillions are little inverted con- 

* ſoles, or brackets, in form of an $ under 
the ſoffit of the corniche, ſeeming to ſup- 
port the projecture of the larmier; tho? 
in reality they are no more than orna- 
ments. See plate CLXXXI. fig. 3. 
They ought always to be- placea over 
the middle of the column. They are 
particularly affected in the corinthian or- 
der, where they ate uſually enriched with 
ſculpture, Their proportions ought to 
be ſo adjuſted, as to produce a regularity 
in the parts of the ſoffits. The intermo- 
dillions, i. e. the diſtances between them, 
depend on the inner columns, which 

oblige the modillions to be made of a 

certain length and breadth, in order to 
render the intervals perfect ſquares, which 


are always found to have better effects 
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MOD 
than 3 To this it muſt be 
added, that in adjuſting the modillions, 
care ſhould be taken that they have ſuch 

a proportion as that when the orders ate 

--placed- over one another, there be the 
ſame number in the upper order-as in the 
lower, and that they fall perpendicularly 

over one another, NES 

- Modillions-are alſo uſed under the cor. 

niches of pediments, though Vitruvius 
obſerves that they were not allowed in 

his time, becauſe modillions were in. 
tended to repreſent- the ends of rafters, 
Daviler rather takes them for a kind of 

- inverted conſoles,” or corbels. The mo- 
dillion is ſometimes called a mutule, 
though cuſtom has introduced a little 
difference between the idea of a modillion 
and a mutule; the mutule being pecu- 
liar to the doric order, and the modilli- 
ons to the higher orders. In the jonic 
and compoſite orders, modillions are mote 
ſimple, having ſeldom any ornaments 
except ſometimes a ſingle leaf under- 
neath, M. Le Clerc obſerves on the to- 
rinthian order, that it is uſual to have 

leaf that takes up their whole breadth, 

and almoſt their whole length too; but 
he is of opinion, that the modillions would 
be more graceful, if this leaf was le 
both in length and breadth. 

MODIOLUS, in ſurgery, an inſtrumert 
otherwiſe called a trepan. See the article 
TREPAN, «19997 

MOD1US, in antiquity, a kind of dry 
meaſure,” in uſe among the Romans, ſor 

' ſeveral ſorts of grain. See MEasSURE. 

MODO Er FORMA, in manner and forn, 

among Jawyers, are words of art fre- 
- quently uſed in pleadings, &c. and par- 

; ticularly in a defendant's anſwer, where- 
in he denies to have done what is laid to 
his charge in manner and form, as athrm- 
ed by the plaintiff, 
MODON, à city and port-town of euro- 
pean Turky, ſituated in the Morea, 
twenty miles weft of Coron: ealt long. 
21 30, north lat. 37“. 
MODULATION, - in muſic, the art ef 
keeping in, or changing the mode or kty- 
See the articles KEY and MODE. 
nder this term is comprehended, the fe. 
- gular progreſſion of ſeveral parts, thro 
the ſounds that are in — — 

any particular key, as well as 
| ne ond regularly from = 

key to another; the rules of moduit 
tion, in the firſt ſenſe, belonging to - 


mony and melody. See the arti? 
 HakMONY and MELODY. 
Hax W 
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We mall here only add a few words with for the other orders, The module of 
regard to the rules of modulation, in Palladio, Scamozzi, M. Cambray, Deſ- 
the latter ſenſe. As every piece muſt godetz, Le Clerc, Sc. which is alſo equal 
have a particular key, and fince the va- do the ſemi-diameter, is divided into 
riety ſo deceſſary in muſic to pleaſe aud thirty parts or minutes in all the orders. 
entertain forbids, the being confined ro The Whole heſght of the column is di- 
one Key, and that therefore it is vot only © vided by ſome into twenty parts for the 
allowable but neceſſary to modulate into, dorit,” twenty-two and a half ſor the 
"3nd make cadences op ſeyeral keys hiv- ionic, twenty-five for the roman, c. 
ing a relation and condection with the and onetof theſe parts is made a module; 
principal key, it muſt be conſidered what to regulate the reſt of the building by; 
it is that conſtitutes a conneAion between There ate two Hays of determining the 
the harmony of one key and that of ano- | meaſures,” of proportions of buildings. 
ther, that it may be hence determined The firſt is by a fixt ſtandard- meaſure, 
into what keys the harmony may be con= which is ufualſy the diameter of the lower 
ducted with propriety. __ part of the column, called à module, 
As to the, manner in which modulation fub- divided into ſixty parts called minutes. 
from one key to another is per formed, ſo In the ſecond there are no minutes, nor 
that the tranſition may be eaſy and na- any certain or ſtated diviſion of the mo- 
tural, it is not eaſy to fix any preciſe dule, but it is divided occaſionally into 
rules z for though it is chiefly performed as many parts as are judged neceſſary; 
by the help of che ſeventh greater of the thus the height of the "attic baſe; which 


key, into which the harmony is to be 
changed, whether it be ſharp or flat, yet 
- the manner of doing it is ſo various and 
extenſive, as no rules can circumſcribe. 
A general notion of it may be conceived 
under the following terms: the ſeventh 


is half the module, is divided either into 
three, to have the height of the plinth, 


or into four, for that of the greater torus ; 


or into ſix, for that of the leſſer. Both 


theſe manners have been practiſed by the 


antient as well as the modern architects, 


greater in either a ſharp or flat key, is the but the ſecond, 'whith was that chiefly 
third greater to th 12 of the key by üſed among the antients, is, in the opi- 
which the cadence is chiefly performed, nion of M. Perrault, the preferable. As 
and by being only a ſemitone major be- Vitruviũs has leſſened bis module in 
low the key, is thereby the moſt proper the doric order, which is the diameter of 


note to lead into it, which it does in the | 


moſt natural manner imaginable, ioſo- 
much that the ſeventh greater is never 
heard in any of the parts, but the ear 
expects the key ſnould ſucceed. it: for 
whether it be uſed as a third or a fixth, 
it always affe gts us with ſo imperfect a 
ſenſation, that we naturally expect ſome- 


the lower part of the other orders, and 


has reduced that great module to a mean 


one, which is the ſemi- diameter, the 
module is here reduced to the third part, 


for the ſame reaſon, dix. to determine 


the ſeveral meaſures without a fraction. 
For in the doric order, beſides that the 


height of the baſe, as in the other orders, 


thing more perfect to follow it, which is determined by one of thoſe meal mo- 
cannot be more eaſily and ſmoothly ac- * dules, the fame” module gives Bkewile - 
compliſhed than by the ſmall interval of the height of the capital, architraveptri- 


a ſemitone majer to paſs into the perfect 
barmony of the key, Hence it is that 
the tranſition into any key is beſt effected 
lo naturally leads to it. | 

I10DULE, in architecture, a certain mea- 
ſure or bignels, taken at pleaſure, for re- 


by introducing its ſeventh greater, which 


the ſemi diamgter af the bottom of the 


column for their module, and this they 
lub divide into parts or minutes. The 


module of Vignola, which is a ſemi- dia- 
meter, is divided into twelye ports in 


* tuſcan and dorie, and into eighteen 


898 * 
- 
9 7 


ameter of the lower part of the column, 


has uſes much more extenſive; for 


this the height of the pelleſtals or to- 


 glyphs, and metopes. Bot cur little 
: modole, taken from the third of the di- : 


Jamns and entablatures in all the orders 


are determined without a fraction- As 
gulating the proportions of columns, and 
the iy mmetry or dif polition of the whole 

building, Architects generally chooſe | 


then the great modvle or diameter cf the 
column has ſixty minutes, ud the wean 


module, or balf the Mee | 


minutes, our little module has twenty, 


MODUS: preuanpt, in Jaw, is here 
money, land, or other valuable conhide- 
ration has been given, time out of inind, 


\ 


to the miniſter or parſon of any certain 


man 


2 


n place in the room of tithes, A elkegy- | 
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MOH 


man may ſue in a ſpiritual court fora MOHAIR-SHELL, in natural hi 


modus decimandi; yet if the modus is 
denied there, or a cuſtom is to be tried, 
- the trial thereof belongs to the courts of 
common law. When lands are con- 
verted to other uſes, as in the caſe of 
'hay-ground turned into tillage, the 
modus may be diſcharged, and the tithes 
aid again in kind, 
MOEDORE, or MolDoRE. 
ticle MO1DORE, 
MOHERINGIA; MossSY CHICKWEED, 
| In botany, a genus of the oftandria-digy- 
nia claſs of plants, the flower of which 
is compoſed of four ſhort, undivided pe- 
_ tals; and its fruit is a ſubgloboſe cap- 
\ fule, with one cell, in which are con- 
tained numerous roundith ſeeds, 
It is called by ſome alſine muſcoſa. 


See the ar- 


MOFFAT, a village in the ſhire of Annan- . 


dale, thirty-fix miles ſouth-weſt of Edin- 
: burgh; famous for. its mineral wells, 
one of which is uſed for bathing, and 
the water of the other is taken inwardly. 
Theſe waters are of great ſervice in 
gripings of the guts, colics, and pains 
nn the ſtomach. . Thoſe who are troubled 


with obſtructions, rheumatic pains and 


aches, find great relief both from bath- 
ing and drinking 3. nor is this water a 
: Jels: ſovereign remedy in ſcorbutic caſrs, 
and the king's evil. Theſe wells, in the 
opinion of Dr. Plummer, profeſſor of 
medicine in the univerſity of Edinburgh, 
-- owe their virtues to a ſulphureous prin- 
__ le. j 
MOGULS, or MoNnGULs, hoards or tribes 
© of  vagrant Tartars, on the north of 
India, from whom the moguls or ſove- 
reigns of India, as well as of the Uſbec- 
Tartars, are deſcended. 
MOHAIR, in commerce, the hair of a 
- kind of goat, frequetit about Angoura, 
in Tuiky ; the inhabitants of which city 
are all employed in the manufacture of 
camblets, made of this hair. See the ar- 
ticles HafR and CAMBLET. 
Some give the name mohair to the eam- 
blets or ſtuffs made of this hair; here - 
of the unwatered kind pays 6 93.d. per 
yard on importation, and draws back, 


on exportation, 6254, The watered fort 

pays on importation 11.55. d. per yard, 

and draws back, on exportation, 10— d. 
100 


And that made of half hair, half ſilk, 

pays, on importation, 28, 10,78 d. per 

yard, * draws back, on exportation, 
72. 
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ſpecies of voluta, See Vqt ura. 


MOHATS, a town of Lower H 
fituated on the Danube ; eaſt "etch l 
north lat. 46 1606. ; M0 
MOHAWK-CcOUNTRY, a part of North th 
America, inhabited by one of the five MO 
nations of the Iroquois, in alliance with tic 
and ſituated between the province of New Mo 
York and the lake Ontario, or Fron- MO 
tignac, T 
MOHILA, one of the Comora-iſlands in 1 
the Indian ocean, ſituated between Ma. Mo! 
dagaſcar and the continent of Aﬀeica: of 
eaſt long. 430 30“, ſouth lat. 120. th 
MOHILOW, or MoG1Loy, a city of Po. lik 
land, in the province of Lithuania, ſitu. an 
ated fifty miles ſouth of Orfa. 0! 
MOIDORE, or Mogpore, a portugueſe Tl 
goid-coin, See the article Coiw, an 
MOIETY, medietas, the half of any thing, mi 
See the article MeDIETas. up 
MOINEAU, in fortification, is a flat po! 
baſtion raiſed between two other ba- th: 
ſtions, when a re- entering angle before col 
a curtain is too long. The moineau is tin 
commonly joined. to the curtain, but it nal 
is ſometimes ſeparated from it by a fols, lik 
in which caſe it is called a detached ba. Mol 
ſtion. The moineau is not raiſed ſo tal; 
high as the works of the place, becauſe MoL 
it ought to be expoſed to the fire of the of 
place in caſe the enemy ſhould lodge 
_ themſelves in it. Go 
MOISTURE, a term ſometimes uſed to js 
denote animal fluids, the juices of plants, tha 
or dampneſs of the air or other bodies, and 
Radical MoisTuRE, among phyſicians, wit 
ſignifies a vital fluid, which nouriſles the 
and maintains life, as oil does a lamp. ſon 
However, Dr. Quincy obſerves, that ſuch Th 
a fluid is a mere chimera, unleſs we like 
thereby mean the maſs of blood, See tery 
dhe article BLOOD. ad 
MOLA, in geography, a town of Italy, leac 
ſeven miles cal of the city of Barri, in rica 
the kingdom of Naples. livi 
MoLa, in anatomy, the ſame with patella, Thi 
See the article PATELLA. the 
Mora, the SUN-F1$SH, in ichthyology, 4 it. 
ſpecies of oftracion, of a compreſſed, for | 
roundiſh figure, with four holes on the wit] 
„ g | ea 
This is a very ſingular fiſh, weighing Thi 
often more than an hundred pounds: for 
its figure, at firſt ſight, more reſembles pert 
the head of ſome large fiſh, cut off from ceſſ⸗ 
the body, than that of a complete an ot 
mal. . 
Mola, a mole, in medicine. See the ar per 
ticle MOLE, Aab 


MOLARES 


MOLD, or MouLD. 


» N 
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MOL 
ES, or DEN TES MOLARES, in 
1 the large teeth called in engliſh 
inders. See t e article Toornk. | 
MOLARIS LArts, the mill-ſtone. See 
the article MILL-STONE. 
MOLASSES, or MoLossESs. See che ar- 
ticle MOLOSSES. | 
See Movu1.D, 
MoLDAVIA, à province of european 
Turky, ſeparated from Poland by the 
river Neiſter. | 
MOLE, talpa, in zoology, makes a genus 
of quadrupeds, of the order of the feræ, 
thus characterized: the feet are formed 
like hands, and calculated for digging ; 
and it has no external ears. 
Of this genus there are two ſpecies, 1. 
The common mole, a well known litile 
animal, of a bluiſh-black. colour, yery 
miſchievous to the farmers, by throwing 
up the ground of their paſtures, 2. The 
pointed tail-leſs mole, ſomewhat larger 
than the common kind : it is of a mixed 
colour, in which a purpliſh and yellowiſh 
tinge ſeem the prevailing ones: it is a 
native of Aſia, and lives under ground, 
like the common mole. : 
Mole CRICKET, the ſame with gryllo 
talpa, See GRYLLO TALPA. 
Morzg, mola carnea, in medicine, a maſs 
of fleſhy magter, of a ſpherical figure, 
nerated in the uterus, or womb, and 
metimes miſtaken for a child. Its fize 
is various, from that of a large nut to 
that of a foetus. Some moles are ſoft 
and ſpungy, and others membranous, 
wich a cavity in the middle. Sometimes 
they are filled with ſerous matter, and 
ſometimes with hydatides. f 
The ſymptoms of a mole, at firſt, are 
like thoſe. of a real pregnancy; but af- 
terwards they vary, for the woman feels 
a dull heavy weight like that of a ball of 
lead; her belly being round and ſphe- 
ncal, without any motion like that of a 
living foetus. _ ; | 
The mole itſelf threatens no danger, all 


the difficulty lying in being delivered of 


it, Some women are troubled with them 
for ſeveral years, and others all their life, 
without any other inconvenience than un- 
eafineſs and weight. | 
The cure conſiſts in expelling the mole; 
for which purpoſe the aſſiſtance of an ex- 
pert midwife or ſurgeon becomes ne- 
ceſſary. If the mouth of the uterus 


mould be too ſtrongly contrafted to ad- 


mit the hand of the operator, it is pro- 
per to excite the woman's throws by briſk 


| aathartics and irong clyſters; While the 
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os uteri, and parts adjacent, are in the 
- mean time gradually relaxed by the ap- 
plication of emollient fomentations, ec, 
which done, one or two of the fingers 
are to be firſt gently inſinuated, and then 
the whole hand by degrees, in order to 
extract the mole, as directed forthe ſœtue. 
See the article DELIVERY. | 
If the mole adheres to the uterus, as it 
frequently does, it is to be gently ſepa- 
rated before extraction; and if it be too 
large to be got out entire, it may be care- 
fully ſeparated and extracted in pieces, 
either with the fingers, or a falciform 
hook. To, conclude, ſays Heiſter, if a 
tmole*does not occaſion any bad ſymp- 


toms, or vneaſineſs' in the mother, and 


its extraction appears difficult, no vio- 
lence ſhould be uſed; ſince we have many 

inſtances of moles retained in the uterus, 
without any great detriment to the pa- 
tient, as long as they lived, 

MOLE, in geography, a river in Surrey, 

ſo called from its running, for part of its 
courſe, under ground. 

MoLE, moles, is alſo a maſſive work of 
large ſtones laid in the ſea by means of 
cofferdams; extending before a port, 
either to defend the harbour from the 
impetuoſi'y of the waves, or to prevent 
the paſſage of ſhips without leave, 

MoLE, moles, in antiquity, a kind of mau- 
ſoleum, in form of a round tower, built 
upon a ſquare haſe, 

MOLINA, a city of Spain, eighty- five 
miles north-eaſt of Madrid, 


MOLINE, or CRross- MOULIN, in herald- 


ry, the ſame with that called fer de mou» 
In. See the article FER DE MouLin. 
MOLISE, a city of Italy, fiſty miles north- 
eaſt of the city of Nap'es. | 
MOLLEN, a town of Lower Saxony, fix- 
teen miles north of Lawenberg. ; 
MOLLUGO, BASTARD-MADDER, in bo- 
tany, a plant of the triandria-trigynia 
claſs, without any flower petals: its fruit 
is a capſule of a ſomewhat oval figure, 
with three cejls; in each of which there 
are a number of kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
It is ſaid to have the ſame medicinal vir- 
tues as madder, See MABDER, 
MOLOSSES, in commetce, the thick fluid 
matter remaining aſter the ſugar is made, 
reſemhling ſyrup. See SUGAR, | 
In Holland moloſſes are much uſed in 


the manufacture cf tobacco, and by the 


poor pt op'e for ſugar, A brandy is alſo 
diſtil ed from them, but it is ſaid to be 
unwholeſome. S:e the articles BRANDY, 

.  D1STILLATION, Sc. A 
12 Q Moloſſi 
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tations, pay per ton 21. 118. 4 d. and 
draw back on exportation, 2 l. 5 8s. Mo- 
Joſſes from any other place, pay, on im- 
portation, 10 l. 18. 4d. per ton; and 
draw back, on exportation, 91. x58. . 
MOLOSSUS, in greek and latin poetry, 
a foot compoſed. of three long 1 

zas delt ant. 
MOLTA, or Morruaa, a toll or duty 

[formerly paid by vaſſals to their lord, for 
grinding their corn in his mill. 

MOLTING, the change of feathers, hairs, 


. or. horns, in birds and, beaſts; Ste the 


article MREWI Nc. EY 
 MOLUCCA-15LavDs, five iſlands, in the 
Indian ocean, the largeſt of which is 
ſcarce thirty miles round; they are called 
+ Bachian, , Machian, Motyr, Ternate, 
and Tydor; they produce ſago, oranges, 
lemone, and ſome other fruits; but what 
is peculiar to theſe iſlande, is their pro- 
dueing cloves. . They are ſubject to the 
Dutch, and are ſituated in 125% of eaſt 
longitude, and between 50“ ſouth, and 20 
north latitude. 5 8 | 
MoLuCcca-BEANS, moluccella, in botany, 
a gentis of the didynamia- gymnoſpermia 
claſs of plants, the flower of which is 
monopetalous and labiated; the upper 
lip being entire, and the lower one trifid: 


4 * 


* 


the ſeeds ate turbinated, and contained 


in the bottom of the cup. 


NMOL WITZ, a n of Silefia, in the 


kingdom of Bohemia: eaſt Jong. 266 


45% north lat, 5020“. 
MTs in botany, a ſpecies of allium, or 
. gar IC, : 
MOLYBDIA, in natural hiſtory, the 
name of a genus of cryſtals, of a cubic 
form, or com poſed of ſix ſides, at right 
angles, like a die, See C&'YsTAL, 


Of this genus there are three known ſpe- 
1. A colourleſs one, compoſed of 


Cit's, 
extremely fine cruſts, This is found in 


many parts, both of this and other king- 
doms, where there are lead-mines ; and 


- 


tinged with a red, green, or blue. 2, A 


dul! one with thicker cruſts, ſometimes 
whitiſh, and ſometimes coloured to ' 
. yellowiſh or other bue. This is ſound in 


the lead- mines of Yorkſhire, and ſome 
other places. And 3. A dull bluiſh 
white one, with very thick cruſts, This is 


very frequent in the lead-mines in Derby- 
hire, and is generally found in large 


„ . cluſters. 


MOMBAZA, or MonBasa, an Land 
and city on the eaſt coaſt of Africa, op - 
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Moloſſes imported from the britiſh plan- 


ables, 


is uſe the ſtamina of the flowers are ſo 
tho' naturaliy colourleſs, is ſometimes - 
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poſite to the , country of Mombaza, ia 
Zanguebar : eaſt long. 48“, north lat. 4. 
MoMBaAZa, a ſub diviſion of Zanguebar, 
fubjeR to the Portugucze. 
MOMENT, in the doctrine of time, an 
inſtant, or the moſt minute and indiyi. 
ſivle part of duration. See Tine, 
Strictly ſpeaking, however, a moment 


. ought not to be conſidered as any par. 
of time, but only as the termination ot 


limit thereof. 
MoMENT, in the doArine of infinites, de. 
notes the ſame with infiniteſimal, See 
the article INFINITESIMAL, 
Leibnitz, and other foreigners, call ibeſe 
moments differences, See CaLculys 
.DIFFERENTIALIS.. 
MOMENTUM, m mechanics, ſignifies 
the ſame with impetus, or the quantity 
of motion in a moving body; which is 
always equal to the quantity of matter, 
_ multiplied into the velocity; or, which 
is the ſame thing, it may be conſidered 
as a rectangle under the quantity of mat- 
ter and velocity, See MoT10N, 
MOMORDICA, the wir cucunsts, 
in botany, a genus of the moncecia-(yn- 
geneſia claſs of plants, with a monope- 
talous flower, divided into five ſegments: 
the fruit is an apple, burſting open with 
great elaſticity, and containing a num- 
ber of compreſled ſeeds © \ 
This genus comprehends the momordica 
and luffa of Tournefort, and the elate- 
rium of Boerhaave ; and indeed the ela- 
terium of the ſhops, a violent purge, 1s 
_ the fruit of this plant. 
MONA, an iſland in the Baltic, ſoutb- 
welt of the iſland of Zealand, ſubjeR to 
Denmark: caſt long. 125 30, north lat. 
200. N 
MONACO, a port-town of Italy, in the 
territory of Genoa z eaſt long, 7* 18, 
north lat. 43% &4/. 
| MONADELPHIA, in botany, a claſs of 
plants, the ſixteenth in order, ſo called 


interwoven as to form one body; cr 
rather, becauſe the ſtamina are connedted, 
or coaleſce at the baſe, See BOTANY. 
To this claſs belong the mallow, altes, 
alihz2, and hibiſcus, See the article 


MONAGHAN, a county of Ireland, in 
the province of Ulſter, bounded by Ty- 
rone, on the north ; by Armagh, on the 
eaſt; by Cavan and Louth, on the ſouthz 
= by the county of Farmanagh, on 
he Wwel.:. cc... Sp 3 

MONANDRIA, in botany, a. di « 
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ants, the firſt in order, with only one 
Binn, or male part in each flower. 
monandria are ſubdivided into two 
orders, which are denominated monan- 
drie-monogynia, and monandria-digy- 
nia, according as they contain one or 
two . © See the article STYLE, 
To this claſs belong canna, boerhaavia, 
Se. See the article CAKR A, Sc. 


MONARCHY, a government in which 


the ſupreme power is inveſted in a fingle 
babe, There are ſeveral kinds of mo- 
narchies, as Where the monarch is in- 
veſted with an abſolute power, and is 


tury he preſcribed rules for the go 
ment of the monaſteries, to Anden ide 
anachorets and coenobites, and the other - 
antient fathers of the defarts; ſubmitted: 
in like manner St. Benedict was ſtiled 
the patriarch- of the weſtern monks; he 
appeared in Italy towards the latter eld 
of the fifth century, and publiſhed” his 
rule, which was -univerfally received 
throughout the weft. St. Auguſtin be- 
ing ſent into England by St. Gregory 
the pope, in the year 596, to convert 
the Engliſh, be at the ſame time intro- 
duced the monaſtic ſtate into this king- 


eſe accountable to none but God, It is an dom, Which made ſuch progreſs hefe, 
Vs error to ſuppoſe, that a deſpotie or abfc- that within the ſpace of too hundred 
Jute monarch” is a ' ſoletiſm in politics, years, there wete thirty kings and queens 
hes and that there can be none fuch-legally ; + who preferred the religious habit to their 
ity for the contrary is” true, and that in crowns, and founded ſtately monaſteries, 
is different parts of the world, and from where they ended their days in ſolitude 
er, various principles. In China it is found. and retirement. ee 
ich ed on paternal authority, and is the MONASTIC, ſomething belonging to 
red baſis of the government; in Turky, monks. See the article Mott. at, 


ER, is legally abſolute by the ſolemn ſurrender thirty-ſeven miles ſouth-weſt of Lyons. 
ya. which the people made to his predeceſſor MONCON, a town of Spain, in the pro-; 
pe of their liberties. Another kind of mo- vince of Arragon, fifty miles north-æaſt 
ots: mrchy is that which is limited, where of Saragoſſa. | ORD 
with the ſupreme power is virtually in the MONCONTOUR, a town of France, in 
um- laws, though the majeſty of government, the province of Britany, thicty miles 
\ and the adminiftration, is veſted in a ſouth-weſt of St. Malo. 2 
dica ſingle perfon. Monarchies are alſo ei- MONDAY, dies lunæ, the ſecond day of 
lates ther hereditary, where the regal power the week, fo called as being antiently ſa- 
ela- deſcends immediately from the poſſeſſor cred to the moon, g. d. moon-day. See 
e, is to the next heir by blood ;. or electire, the articles Day and WEEK... 
where the choice depends upon all who MONDEGO, a river of Portugal, which 
zuth- enjoy the benefit of freedom, as in Po- runs through the province of Beita, and $ 
e& to land; or upon a few' perſons in whom falls into he Atlantic ocean thirty "miles | 
h lat, the conſtitution” veſts the power of elec- below Coimbra. ing ; 1 
tion, as in the german empire. See the MONDENE DO, a city of Spain, in the 1 
in the articles KiNG and GOVERNMENT. = province of Galicia, ſeventy miles north-- 8 
18) MONARDA, in botany, a genus of the eaft of Compoſtella. ago, >. pb: 
diandria- monogynia claſs of plants, with MONDIDIER, a town of France, in the 1 0 
afs of a monopetalous flower, the limb of which province of Picardy, eighteen miles ſouth 5 
called n ringent: the ſeeds are four in num- of Amen. 508 
are ſo ber, roundiſh, and contained in the 'bot- MONDOVI, a city of Italy, in the'terri- | * 
yz af tom of the cup. . . © | tory of Piedmont: eaſt Jong, 7 56 - = 
efied, WW MONASTERY, a convent, or houſe built north lat. 44 3. wk 
ANY, for the reception and entertainment of - MONEMUGI, a country in the ſouth bf E 
alces, monks, mendicant friars, or nuns, whe- Africa, ſituated between Angola and 2 
article ther it be an abbey, priory, &c, - Zanguebar. e 8 
n Monaſteries are governed by different MONEY, moneta, a piece of matter, com- lt 
nd, in roles, according to the different regula-. . * monly metal, to which public avthority __ 
y Ty- tions preſcribed by their founders. The + has- affixed a certain value and weighty” + - 
on the rt regular and perfect monsſteries were to ſetve as a medium in commerce. 
ſouth} founded by St. Pachomius, in Egypt: The æra of the invention of money is no 
zb, on WW dut St. Baſil is generally confidered as _eafy to be ſettled, There is no'room o 
=O the great father and patriarch of the doubt but that in the earlieſt ages the 
* taltetn monks; fince in the fourth cen - ordinary way of traffic among men, was 
r ee een 


Perſia, Barbary, and India, it is the effect 
of religion ; and in Denmark, the king 


1 6 * 


MONBRISON, or MOoNTHR180N, a town 
of France, in the province of Lyonois, 
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by trucking or exchanging one commo- 


* 


* 
7 


% 


dity for another; but in courſe of time 
it was found neceſſary, in the way of 
commutative juſtice, to have ſome com- 
mon meaſure or ſtandard, according to 
which all things ſhonlds be eſtimated. 
See the article EXCHANGE, 

Money is uſually. divided into real and 
imaginary, Real money includes all 
coins, whether of gold, ſilver, copper, or 
the like; ſuch as guineas, crowns, pi- 


_ Roles, pieces of eight, ducats, &c. for an 


account of which we refer the reader to 


the article Coin, where we have given 


tables of the moſt remarkable coins, both 


antient and modern, with their values 
in engliſh money. See alſo GUINEA, + 
_ CRowN, PiSTOLE, Cc. 


Imaginary money, or money of account, 
is that which has never exiſted, or, at 
leaſt, which does not exiſt in real ſpe- 
cies; but is a denomination invented or 
retained to facilitate the ſtating of ac- 
counts, by keeping them ſtill on a fixed 
footing, not to be changed like current 
coins, which the authority of the ſove- 
reigns ſometimes raiſes or lowers, accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the ſtate, of 
which kinds are pounds, livres, marks, 
maravedies, &c. See POUND, Ec. 

Under this diviſion of money we have 
endeavoured to give an account of all 
the moſt remarkable imaginary ſpecies in 
the ſeveral trading places of note in the 
world; and having made our collection 
from various authors, we have corrected 
their errors, which were many, with all 
poſſible accuracy. And here it is ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that to avoid repe- 
titions, we are obliged to refer the reader 
to the article Coix, for the ſtating the 
proportion of the different european 
monies of account to ſterling money; 
ſome of this laſt ſpecies of moſt nations 
in Europe being given there, with its 
value in engliſh money, which may ſerve 
to ſettle the ſeveral proportions with the 


' Engliſh. 


Engliſh Mod EY of account, is the pound, 
ſhilling, and pence ; the firſt and laſt be- 
ing imaginary money, and exchanges 
calculated in one of them two : the pound 
contains twenty ſhillings, and the ſhilling 
twelve pence. 

Scotch MONEY of account, is the pound, 
ſhilling, and penny; the pound con- 

_ taining twenty ſhillings, being equiva- 
lent to one ſhiliing and eight-pence eng- 
liſh; and the ſhilling containing twelve 
pennies, equal to a penny engliſh, There 
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is alſo among them an account of marti, 
the mark being equivalent to one ſhillin 

14 penny engliſh : of this laſt kind they 
had formerly a filver coin. See Coix. 

French MONEY of account, is in livres, ſol, 

and deniers, of which twelve denier 
make a ſol, and twenty ſols a livre: their 
exchange is by the crown of three livres, 
or ſixty ſols. . | 

Dutch MONEY of account, is kept, at Am- 

ſterdam and Rotterdam, the two chief 

trading places, ih guilders, ſtivers, and 
penins; ſo that though goods are ſold 
for other ſpecies, ſuch as livre-de.groz, 

Sc. yet — reduced to the above de- 

nominations for the entries into their 

books. The exchanges are made with 
us in ſo many ſhillings to a pound ſter- 
ling, though in moſt other places in de- 
niers-de-gros. 

Spaniſh Mox E of account, is at Cadiz kept 
in rials of plate and its fractions; at 
Caſtile, in maravedies ; at Valencia, in 
livres or dollars, ſueldos and dineros; of 
which laſt, twelve make a ſueldo, and 
twenty ſueldos a livre or dollar, Seven- 
teen quartos at Cadiz and Caſtile make 
two rials vellon, which is now an im. 
ginary coin, though formerly it was the 
principal one of the kingdom, A ma- 
ravedie is another imaginary ſpecie, of 
which ſeventeen is reckoned to a ral 
vellon. The ducat is alſo a fiditicus 
coin of eleven rials of plate in purchaſes, 
ſales, and other mercantile tranſaCtions, 
except in exchanges, when it is valued 
at eleven rials of plate, and one mar- 
vedie, or 375 maravedies. 2 

Portugueſe Money of account, is kept in 
reas, or res, making a ſeparation at ever 
hundred, thouſandth, Cc. 800 reas ge 

. - toa moidore. 

German and Swiſs MONEY of account. Al 
Coningſberg, Elbing, and Dantzick, ic 
counts are Ts in rixdollars and giv 
or in poliſh guilders, gros, and denitrs 
or penins. They exchange on Amte 
dam in poliſh gros for a livre · de· gros 0 
ſix gilders current money of Amte 
dam, and on Hamburgh for the rixdoll! 
At Lubeck, accounts are kept in marks 
ſchellings, and deniers or penins-1ubs 
in which their exchanges are made. 
Breſlaw, accounts are kept in rixdolian 

and filver gros and penins; in the fi 
of which ſpecies exchanges are made f 

| Amſterdam for a certain number of f. 
vers, bank-money, and on Hanna, 
rixdollars of Breſiaw, againſt ridoll 


of Hamburg bank. At Hane | 


Lalian Mo N E 


* * 
OS 
" nts are kept in marks, ſchellings, and 
gain lobe ede, by thoſe who 
have caſh in the bank; bot by thoſe who 
have not, their books are generally kept 
in rixdollars, ſchellings, and denier cur- 
rent money. At Bremen, accounts are 
kept in rixdollars and gros, and it ex- 


changes. on Amſterdam rixdollars of 


ſeventy-two gros, for rixdollars of fiſty 
fivers banco. At Leipſic and Naum- 
bourg, accounts are kept in rixdollars, 
crowns, gros, and penins. At Berlin, 
and in all this kingdom, accounts are 
kept in guilders, gros, and penins. At 
Zurich, accounts are kept in rixdollars, 
creutzers, and hellers; reckoning their 
rixdollars (worth about 4.s, 6 d. ſterling) 


at 108 of their creutzers. At Frankfort 


on the Maine, and Hanaw, accounts are 
kept in rixdollars and creutzers. At 
vienna accounts are kept in guilders, 
creutzers, and penins, reckoning eight 
penihs to a creutzer, and ſixty creutzers 
to a guilder, At Nuremberg and Augſ- 
bourg, accounts are kept in guilders, 
creutzers, and hellets; at Liege, in livres, 
ſols, and deniers. | h 

In the canton of St. Gall, in Switzerland, 
accounts are kept in guilders, creutzers, 
and penins; or under the ſame denomi- 
nation with the coins of the empire. In 
the canton of Baſil, accounts are vari- 
ouſly kept, ſome in rixdollars, ſchell- 
ings, and deniers; ſome in livres, ſchell- 
ings, and deniers; ſome in rixdollare, 


creutzers, and/penins ; and ſome in guild- . 


ert, 18 and penins. 
account. In the cities 
af Genoa and Novi, accounts are kept 


in livres, ſoldi, and denari ;, or in dollars 


of 100 ſoldis, At Milan accounts are 
kept in livres, ſoldis, and denari, to be 
counted like pounds, ſhillings, and pence, 


Aix. twelve denaris to a ſoldi, Sc. At 
Rome, accounts are kept in crowng, ju- 


los, and bajoches, or grains and quar- 


trins; the crown is divided into ten ju - 


lios, and the julio into ten bajoches, At 
Leghorn, accounts are generally kept in 
dollars, ſoldi, and denari. At Florence, 
they keep their books and accounts in 
crowns, ſoldi, and  denari, picoli or 
current money, At Naples, accounts 
are kept in dueats, florins, and grains. 

be accounts in Sicily are kept the 
ame as at Naples. At Lucca they keep 
their accounts in crowng, livres, ſoldi, 
and denariz the crown'is worth 7 livres 
10 ſoldi; the livre, 20 ſoldi; and the 
loldi, 12 denari. At Venice, accounts 
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are kept in livres, ſoldi, and denari, pi- 
coli, or current; but the bank entries are 
in livres, ſoldi, and groſſes: both the 
current and bank. ducats of Venice make 
24 ſoldi, or 6 livres and four ſoldi. At 
Bologna, accounts are kept in livres, 
ſoldi, and denari; the livre being 20 
ſoldi, and the ſoldi 12 denari. At Ber- 
gam, ihe money of account is the ſame 


as at Bologna, and its proportions the 


ſame. At Parma accounts are kept jn 
crowns,” ſoldi, and denari ; the crown is 
20 ſoldi, and the ſoldi 20 denari, At 
Modena and Mantua, accounts are kept 
in livres, ſoldi, and denari, In Savoy and 
Piedmont, accounts are kept in livres or 
lires, ſoldi, and quartrins. At Placentia, 
accounts are kept in erown?, foldi, and de- 
nari of mark; of which 12 denari make 
a ſoldi, and 20 ſoldi the crown. In the 
iſland of Sardinia, accounts are kept as in 
moſt parts of Italy, in livres, ſoldi, and 
denari. In the ifland of Malta, the mo- 
ney of account is the ſame with that of 
Sicily. In the iſland of Candia, the ac- 
count is the ſame as at Venice. 
. Ruſſian, Swediſh, Daniſh, and Poliſh, Mo.- 
NEY of account, In the trading places 
of the ruſſian empire, accounts are kept 
in roubles, grives, and moſcoſques, or 
in roubles and coppecks; 10 coppecks 
(each of which is equal to 2: moſcoſques) 
make a grive, and 100 coppecks, or 
10 grives, is a rouble. In the kingdom 
of Sweden, accounts are kept in dollars, 
marks, and oorts; the dollar being worth 
4 marks, and the mark 8 oorts. In 
Denmark, accounts are kept in marks and 
ſchellings : the rixdollar is worth fix. 
marks; the mark, 16 ſchellings; andthe 
ſchelling, 3 penins. Accounts are kept 
at Bergen, and in other places in Nor- 
way, in daniſh rixdollars, marks, and 
ſchellings, In Poland, accounts are kept 
in guilders, gros, and deniers, of which 
18 deniers make a gros, and zo gros a 
uilder : they here keep accounts alſo 
in rixdollais and gros, reckoning go of 
the latter to one of the former. At Riga 
accounts are kept in rixdollars and gros, 
the former cf which ſpecies conſiſts of go 
olf the latter. n 
Turkiſh Mox EY of account. The Turks, 
both in Europe, Aſia, and Africa, ac- 
count by purſes, either of ſilver or gold 
(the laſt being only uſed in the ſeraglio) ö 
with half purſes of gold, called alſo rizes: 
the purſe of ſilver is equal to 1500 french 
livres, or about 65 J. Netling; and the 
half purſe in proportion: the purſe of 
£ a 3 
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gold is xg000 ſequins, equal to 30000 
” yrs crowns, or about 3750 |. ſterliog : 
tis is ſeldom uſed but for preſents to fa- 
. -, vourites, ſo that a purſe baply ſigvifies a 
purſe of filver, or 7500 livres. The 
+ merchants alſo uſe dutch dollars, called 
. . aftani 7 abouquels, _ medins and 
_ aſpers : the dollar is equal to 35 me- 
+: aphids gg medin 15 3 aſpers ; the 
- pſper to a halfpenny ſterling money. 
Hfiatic Monies of account are as follow. In 
- Perſia, they account by che taman (called 
alſo man and tumein) and dinar biſti; the 
taman is compoſed of 50 abaſſis, or 100 


o 


. mamodies, or 200. chapes, or 10000 di- 


nars ; which, accounting the abaſſi on 
tme foot of i8 french ſals, or the divar on 
tat of a denier, amounts to 3 I. 128. 6 d. 
ſterling the taman. They alſo account 
by larins, eſpecially at Ormus, and on 
the conf of the Perſian gulph: the larin 
is equivalent to 11 d. ſterling; and on 
that footivg is uſed alſo in Arabia, and 
through a great part of the Eaſt Indies. 
Chineſe moneys of account are the pic, 
picol, and tael; which, though in effect 
weights, do likewiſe ſerve as money of 
account, obtaining in Tonquin as well 
as China: the pic is divided into x00 ca- 
tis, ſome ſay 1253 the cati into 16 taels, 
each tael equal to one ounce two drachms: 
the picol contains 66+ caties; the tael is 
equivalent to 6s. 8d. ſterling. 
Japoneſe moneys of account are the ſchu- 
' utes, cockiens, oebans or oubans, and 
taels : 200 ſchuites are equal to 5300 
dutch pounds, the cockien equal to 10 


low-country pounds, 100 oebans make 


45000 taels, | 
Mogul money of account : at Surat, 


Agra, and the reſt of the eftates of the 
— Mogul, they uſe Jacres, acrees, or 


eths, implying one hundred thouſand ; 


thus a lacre of rupees is 100000 rupees ; 


the lacre being nearly on the footing of 


the tun of gold in Holland, and the 


million of France. | 
Monies of account of other iſlands and 
' coaſts of India. Throughout Malabar, 
and at Gos, they uſe tangas, vintins, 
and pardos-xeraphin : the tanga isof two 
kinds, wiz. of gaod and bad alloy ; 
hence their cuſtom is to count by good 
or- bad money ; the tanga of good alloy 
is better by one fifth than the bad, ſo that 
4 3 good being allowed the pardos- 
xeraphin, there will be required 5 of 


the bad; 4 vintins good make a tanga 


likewiſe good; x5 barucos, a vintin 
a good baruco is equal to a portugueſe 


taels; the tael 68. 8 d. ſterling, There 
are iſlands, cities, and fates of the 


African Monty of account, From Cape 


© changes and valuations of merchandize 


ten macoutes make 100, which like- 


for one; ſuppoſe, for inſtance, the ſlave 


ree, © french denier, or one thirteenth of 
2 N ſterling. the iſland of Jara 


. they uſe the ſonta, ſapacou, fardos, ang wha 
catis; which laſt money, together with intre 
. the leeth ar lacre, js much uſed through. Mow! 
out all the Eaſt- Indies: the ſonta is 200 have 
caxks, of little pieces of that country, tive 
hung on a firing, and is equal to eleven who 


_ twelfths of a penny Rerling : five ſontas 
wake the ſapacou. "The ſardos equal to 
' 28. 8 d. ſterling ; the cati contains 20 


- Eaſt-Indies, whoſe monies of account are 
not here expreſſed, partly becauſe re. 
ducible to ſome of the above-mentioned, 
and partly becauſe we find no certain 
conſiſtent account of them, 


| Verd to the Cape of Good-hope, all ex. 


are made on the foot of the macoute and 
piece; which, though no monies of ac- 
count (for thoſe barbarians have no real 
monies, and therefore need no imagina- 
ty ones to eſtimate them by) yet ſerve in 
lieu thereof. At Loapgo de Pore, and 
' other places on the coaſt of Angola, the 
 eftimations are made by macoutes ; and at 
Malimbo and Cabindo, on the ſame coal, 
the negroes reckon by pieces: among the 
firſt the macoute is equal to 10 pieces; 


- wiſe gives us a kind of imaginary money 
to eſtimate any purchaſe, exchange, &e, 
they fix on the one fide the number of 
macoutes required; e. gr. for a negroz 
ſo that there are ſeveral bargains made 


to be fixed at 3 500 pieces, this amount to 
3 7 macoutes; to make up this number 
o 


macoutes in merchandize, they fix the hes 
price of each in macoutes. Twoflemilh Mil 
knives, ex. gr. are accounted one ma- 135 
coute; a copper-baſon, 2 Ih. weight, % 
three; à barrel of gun-powder, three, iſe, 
Se. For the piece, it ſerves in like by : 
manner to eſtimate the value of goods, tuta 
duties, Fc. on eitfier ſide: thus the its v 
vatives require 10 pieces for a flaw; carr 
and the evropeans put, for inſtance, 2 95 
fuſes at x piece, a piece of ſalampou"s 5 
at 4 pieces, Cc. The cities of Barbet aqu 
and Egypt, whither the europeans traffic, ney 
. reckon much after the ſame manner 25 m 7 
the Levant and the dominions af the 5 
grand ſignior; for the relt, through that * 
vaſt extent of coaſt rw we ne, * ws 

' Negroes, gold-duſt, elephant's teeth, Was, | 
— Se. either the wiſcrable in ar 
| i | 


bitants do not know what money of ac- 
count is, or, if they have any, it is only 
what ſtrangers, ſettled among them, have 
introduced. k 7 5 ; ö 
Mon18s of account in America. Here they 
have no money of their own ; the reſpec- 
tive monies of account of the Europeans, 
who have made ſettlements there, being 
eſtabliſhed among them, , 
Monis of account among 4 antients, 
Grecian monies of account, The Greeks 
reckoned their ſums of money; by drach- 
mz, minz, and talenta : the drachma 


ji was equal to 74d. ſterling z/ 100 drach- 
5 mz made the mina, equal to 3 l. 4s. 7 d. 
F ftecling 3 60 minæ made the talent, equal 
1 to 193 J. 18 6. ſterling ; hence 100 ta- 
lents amounted to 193751. ſterling. 
| The mina and talent indeed were differ- 
a ent in different provinces : the propor- 
i tions in attic drachms are as follows; the 
nd ſyrian mina contained 25 attic drachms z 
10 the ptolemaic, 334 ; the antiochic and 
oal eubzan, 1003 the babylonic, 116; the 
* greater attie and tyrian, 133 I; the ægi - 
is nean and rhodian, 166 5; the ſyrian ta- 
ind lent contained x5 attic minz, the ptole- 
the maic 20, the antiochic 60, the eubzan 
dat 60, the babylonic 70, the greater attic 
all and tyrian 80, the æginean and rhodian 
loo. 
ny Roman monies of account were the ſeſ- 
ike. tertius and ſeſtertium : the ſeſtertius was 
ney nearly equal to 2d. ſterling; 1000 of theſe 
&, made the ſeſtertium, equal to 81. 18. 53d. | 
r of ſterling z 1000 of the ſeſtertia made the 
0 decies ſeſlertium (the adverb centies be- 
ade ing always underſtood) equal to 80721. 
ſuve 188. 4 d. ſterling; the decies ſeſtertium 
ts to they alſo called the decies centena millia 
nher nummum. Centies ſeſtertium, or cen- 
« the ties H. S. were equal to 80729 l. 38. 4d. 
mil Millies H. 8. were equal to 807297. 
mas 13s. 4d. Millies centies H. S. equal to 
ight, 8880201, 16 8. 8 d. | 
bree, Falſe, or Baſe Mon Ex, is either that ſtruck 
like by an unqualified perſon, and of unſta- 
odd, tutable metals ; or that which has loſt of 
4 the ts weight, either by being clipped on the 
(lave 3 corners, or fiied on the edges ; or, laſt- 
Ice, 2 ly, by having ſome of its ſurface eaten 
pours off, if gold, by aqua regia z if ſilver, by 
\rbary aqua fortis. Another kind of baſe mo- 
rafſic, rey, is that made of pieces of iron, cop- 
rag in per, or other metal, covered' on each 
af the ide with a thin plate or leaf of gold or 
h (hat llyer, neatly ſoldered and joined round 
de for the edges, and ſtruck, like other coin, 
„wax, with figures, legends, Cc. 
ich- MON EV ERS, Monevoss, or Mon ikEs, 


bitaun Vo. 0 III. d 


MON I 2141 1 


officers of the mint, who work and com 


gold and filver money, and anſwer all 


waſte and charges. See MIV r. 
MONFORTE, che name of two towns in 
Portugal, the one in the province of 
Alentejo, and the other in that of Beira. 
MONGUL, or Mogul, a part of Tar» 
tary, lying eaft of India and Pei ſia. 
MONIKEDAM, a town of the united 


Netherlands, in the province of Holland, 


eight miles north-eaſt of Amſterdam. - 
MONITORY LETTERS, are letters of 
warning and admonition, ſent from an 
eccleſiattical judge, upon information of 
ſcandals and abuſes, within the cogniz- 
- -ance of his court. 
MONK, a perſon who wholly dedicates 
himfelf to the ſervice of religion, in ſome 
- monaſtery, under the direction of ſome 
8 ſtatutes and rules. 
he moſt probable account of the origi- 
nal of the monks is, that in the decian 
perſecution, in the middle of the IId. 
century, many perſons in Egypt, to avoid 
the fury of the ſtorm, fled to the neigh- 
bouring deſarts and mountains, where 
they not only found a ſaſe retreat, but al- 
ſo more time and liberty to exerciſe them - 
ſelves in acts of piety and divine contem- 
plations 3 which fort of life became fo 
agreeable, that when the perſecution was 
over, they refuſed to return to their ha- 
bitations again, chooſing rather to con- 
tinue in thoſe cottages and cells, which 
they had.made for themſelves in the wil- 
derpeſs. From that time to the reign of 
Conſtantine, monachiſm was confined to 
the hermits or anachorets, who hved in 
rivate cells in the wilderneſs : but when 
achomius had erected monaſteries, other 
/countries preſently followed the example. 
See the article MONASTERY. 
The manner of admiſſion to the monaſtic 
life was uſually by ſome change of habit, 
not to ſignify any religious myſtery, but 
only to expreſstheir gravity and contempt 
of the world. Long hair was always 


Po 


| thought an indecency in men, and favour- 


ing of ſecular vanity, and therefore they 
polled every monk at his admiſſion, to 
diſtinguiſn him from ſeculars; but they 
never ſhaved them, left they ſhould look 
like the priefts of Iſis. St. Jerom ſpeak- 
ing of the habits of the monks, intimates 
that it differed from that of others only in 
this, that it was cheaper, coarſer, and 


meaner raiment. We read of no ſolemm 


. . vow, or profeſſion, required at their ad- 
miſſion 3 but they underwent a triennial 
probation, during which time they were 
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inured to the exerciſes of the monaſtic MONLUSON, or MovLvucoy, a town of 


life. If, after that time was expired, 
they choſe to continue the ſame exerciſes, 
they were then admitted, without any far- 
ther ceremony, into the community, As 
the monaſteries had no ſtanding revenues, 
all che monks were obliged to maintain 
themſelves by their daily labour: they 
had no idle mendicants among them, but 
looked upon a monk who did not work, 
as à coyetous defrauder, Every ten 


mouks were ſubject to one, who was call- 
<d the decanus, or dean, from his pre- 
ſiding over ten; and every hundred had 
another officer called centenarius, from 
bis preſiding over an hundted; and above 
theſe were the fathers of the monaſteries, 


alſo called abbots. The buſineſs of the 
deans was to exact every man's dailytaſk, 


and carry it to the Reward, who gave a 
monthly account of it to the abbot... See 


the article AB BOT. 92 


For a particular account of the preſent | 
monaſtic orders, ſce AUGUSTINS,” BE- 


NEDICTINES, CARMELITES, DOMINI- 
CANS, FRANCISCANS, Ec. 


MoONK-FISH, ſquatina, See SQUATINA. 
MoNnx-SEAM, among ſailors, is the tewing 


the edges or ſelvedges of ſails together, 


* 


it the ranger. 


over ane another on both ſides, to make 


| r 
MONKEY, /imia, iv zootopy, & numer- 
cus genvs:of quadrnpeds. of the order of 


the anthropomorpha, or quadruveds that 
reſemble the human figure: their face is 
naked; the claws ere rounded and flattiſn, 
in ſome degree like the nails on the human 


hand; and they have both an upper and 
lower eye- lid. | D Me EIS, 


Of all the animals of the monkey-kind, 


the ſatyr reſembles mankind moſt; its 
face is naked, and is very like that of an 
aged and not handſome man; it has no 
tail, and in other feſpects greatly re- 
ſembles the human form. The moſt 
like, next to this, is the oran-outang, or 
black-taced monkey, called the ſavage; 


and the next to this is the baboon, or 


whiſkered ſimia, with a ſhort tail z the 
reſt of the monkeys, of which there are a 


great many kinds, differing widely both 


in ſize and figure, have nevertbelefs ſome- 


thing cf the; tumsn aſpect; and as they 


ate tracteble animals, people make them 
walk erect with a ſtaff, and perform ma- 
ny tricks, to ſhe w their reſemblance; but, 
io general, ſuch monkeys as have no 
tails, have more of this likeneſs than 
thoſe that have, See plate CLXXXI. 
WG: nk hog ont, gh tOOet 
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the Lyonois, in France, 'forty-fiye miley 
ſouth of Bourges. 
MONMOUTH, the capital of Monmouth. 
ſhire, ſituated on the river Wye, tw yo 
five miles north of Briſtol. 54M |; 
It ſends two members to parliachent. 
MONOCHORD, à muſical inſtrument 
compoſed of one ſtring, uſed to try the 
variety and proportion of Tounds. 
It is formed of a rule, divided and ſub. 
divided into ſeveral parts, on which there 
is A moveable ſtring ſtretched upon two 
bridges; at each extreme. In the middle 
between theſe is a moveable bridge, b 
meaus of which, in applying it to the 
different diviſions of the line, the found; 
arte found to bear the fame proportion to 
euch other, as the diviſion of the line, cut 
the bridge. There are alſo mono- 
chords with forty-eight fixed brifpes, 
Ide monochord js alſo called the harmo- 
nical canon, or the canonical rule, be. 
cauſe iti ſerves to meaſure. the degrees of 
gravity or acuteneſs. SD 
Monochord is alſo uſed for any muſical 
1nfirument, that conſiſts of only one 


ſtring or chord; in this ſenſe the trum-+ 


pet: marine may properly be called a mo- 
nochdflois 7 pagty fe | 
MONOCULUS, in zoology, a genus of 
crultaceous water-inſeas of the aptera- 
order, the body of which is ſhort, roun'ih, 
and covered with a firm cruſtaceous ſkin; 
its fore-Tegs are ramoſe, and ferve fer 
leaping and ſwimming : and it has orly 
one eve, compoſrd of three ſmaller ones, 
MONODON, in ichthyology, a fiſh of the 
. whale-kind, otherwiſe called narwal, or 
the ſea-uricorn, See NARwWAL. 
MONODY, in antient poetry, a mournfvl 
kind of fong, ſung by a perion all alone, 
to give vent to his grief, 
MONOECIA, in botary, ore of Linnz- 
us's claſſes cf plants, the twenty-full in 
order; in which che male and female 
flowers are placed ſeparately on the ſame 
plant, or rather on different ſtalks grow- 
ing flom the tame root, 
Of the planis belonging to this claſs, ſame 
have only one tamen, and others have 
three, four, five, fix, or more ſtamipa; 
whence the ubordinate orders of monot- 
cia-monandria, monoecia-triandria, &c. 
others again are monadelphous, others 
ſyngeneſioue, and others gynandrcue. 
MONOGAMY, the ſtate or condition of 
thoſe who have only been once marie“, 
and are reftzained to a ſingle wife. des 


e article MARRIAGE, . 
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MON 
MONOGRAM, a character or cypher, 


tion of a name, antiently uſed as a ſeal, 
badge, arms, Sc. a 
The ule of arms is very antient, as ap- 
rs from Plutarch, and f: om ſome greek 
medals of the time of Philio of Macedon 
and Alexander his ſon. The roman la- 
barum bore the monogram of Jeſus Chriſt, 
which conſiſted of two letters, a P placed 
perpendicularly through the middle of an 


X, as we find it on many medals in the 


time of Conſtantine, theſe being the two 
firſt letters of the word XPIZTOE, Thus 

under the eaſtern empire it-is uſual to find 
MIK, which are the monogram of Ma- 
ry, Jeſus, Conltantine. 


MONOLOGUE, in poetry, a dramatic 
(ene, in which a perion appears alone oh 


the ſtage, and ſpeaks to himſelf. 
MONOMIAL, in algebra, a root or quan- 


. tity that has but one name, or conbits of 


only one member, as ab, & ab, &c. See 
Root, QUANTITY, BINOMIAL, Se. 
MONOMOTOPA, a country of Africa, 
bounded by Monemugi on the north, 


and by Cafraria on the ealt, ſouth, and 


- weſt, | | 

MONOPET ALOUS, in botany, a. term 
applied to flowers that have only one pe- 
tal, cr lower-leaf. | [ | 

MONOPOLI, a.,town in the kingdom cf 
Naples, ſituated on the gulph ct Venice: 
eaſt long. 189, and north lat. 41 5%. 

MoNOPOLV, one or more perſons mak- 
ing themſelves. the ſole maſters of the 
whole of a commodity, manufacture, 


and the like, in order to make private ad- 


vantage of it, hy ſelling it again at a ve- 
ry advanced price. A monopoly is allo 
an allowance cf the king, by gran“, or 
- Otherwiſe, for the ſole dealing in any 


thing, by which others are reſtrained 


ſion any freedom they had before. 

Monopolies are againſt the antient ſun- 
damental laws of this kingdem; and it 
ls beld, that the making ule of, or pro- 
cumg any unlawful, monopoly, is pu- 
niſnable at common law, by fine and im- 
priionment. Bt ſtatute, all monopolies, 
grants, Wc, for the ſole buying, lelling, 


or making ef goods and manuf Kures ae 


dechred yoid z. and the perſon injured 
thereby, may recover treble damages and 
double colts, by adtion on the ſtatute: 
but this act does not extend 10 any pri- 
vilege granted by parliament; not to 


companies or ſocieties of merchants, or 
eerporàtions, Cc. neither to any grant 


1 2143 
for printing; or to inventors of new ma- 
compoſed. of one, two, or more ſetters, 
intervoven; being a kind of abbrevia- 


MON 


nufadtutes, who have patents for the 
term of fourt*en years. * 


MONOPTERE, in architecture, a kind 


of temple, round, and without walls, 
having a dome ſupported by columns. 
MONOꝶETO TON, in grammar, a noun 
that has only one cafe, as iaſiciat. 
MONOPYRENEOUS; in . botany, ſoch 
froit as contains only one ſee , or kernel. 
MONORHYME, a piece of poetry, in 
which all the verſes end with the ſame 
ww dyoe:. wu: 034.142.4814 of 
MONOSTICH, an epigram that conbſts 


of only one ſingle verle. See the article 


EP1GRAM. | 
MONOSYLLABLE, in grammar, a word 
that conhits of only ove {yltabie, and is 
compoſed of either one or more letters 
pronounced at the ſame time. ' 
The too frequent uſ2 of monoſyllablee, 


Mr. Pope both intimates and exemplifies 
in the ſame.verſe, 'viz. | 
« And ten flow words oft creep in one 
43 dull line.“ TEES Ec 
MONOTHELITES, a ſect of Chriſtians 
in the VIIth century, fo called from their 
maintaining, that though there were two 
natures in Jeſus Chriſt, the human and 
divine, there was but one will, which 
was the divine. 3 
MONOTONY, an uniformity of ſound, 
or a fault in pronunciation, when a long 
_ ſeries of words are delivered in one un- 
varied tone. b 


MONO TROPA, in botany, a genus of 


the decandria- monogenia claſs of plante, 
the flower of which conſiſis of ten oblong 
deciduous petals, ſerrated at the tops: 
the fruit is an oval, pentagonal, obtuſe 


capſule, containing a great number of 


paleaceous ſeeds. 4555 N 
This genus comerehends the oroban- 
choides of Tournefort, and the hy popitys 
of Dillen us. 18 
Mods, the capital of the province of 
Hainalt, in the auſtrian Netherlands: 
ſituated twenty-fix miles ſouth-weſt of 
Bruſſels : eaſt long. 3* 33“, and-fouth 
lat. co? 347. | 4} + 
MONSARAZ; a town of Portugal, in 
the province of Alentejo: weſt long. 8, 
and north lat. 38 30“. c | 
MONSEIGNEUR, MY'LORD, a title of 
- - honour vſed by the French, in writing or 


> ſpeaking to dukes; peers, archbiſhops, | 


biſhops, and prefidents a mortier. Mon- 
ſeigneur abſolutely uſed, is a title now 
reſtrained to the dauphin of France; 
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monſeigneur: but this cuſtom was not 
introduced till the reign of Lewis XIV. 


the davphbin before that time being called 


monheur le dauphin. 


MONSIEUR, a title of civility vfed by the 


* 


Ftench, in ſpeaking to, or of their equals, 
or thoſe that are but a little below them: 


thus a duke or a marquis, when ſpeak- 


ing to an equal or inferior, uſes the word 


monfieurz and a mechanic ſpeaking to a 


mechanic, gives him the ſame title: but 


no body calls the french king monfieur, 
except the children of France. 

In France the inſcriptions of all letters 
run thus; A monſieur mon/ieur ſuch a one. 
Monſieur, abſolutely uſed, is a title given 
to the ſecond ſon of France, and to the 
king's brother, 


MONSOON, in phyſiology, a ſpecies! of 


trade-wind, in the Eaſt-Indies, which 
for ſix months blows conſtantly the ſame 
way, and the contrary way the cther fix 
months. See the article Wind. 
However, it ought to be obſerved, that 
the points of the compaſs from whence 


- the monſoons blow, as well as the times 
of their ſhifting, differ in different parts 


of the Indian ocean, 
The cauſe of monſoons is this: when the 


| ſun approaches the northern tropic, there 


are countries, as Arabia, Perſia, India 
Fc. which become hotter, and reflect 
more heat than the ſeas beyond the equa- 
tor, which the ſun has left; the winds, 
there fore, inſtead of blowing from thence, 


to the parts under the equator, blow the 


contrary way; and, when the ſun leaves 


thoſe countries, and draws near the other 


tropic, the winds turn about, and blow 
on the oppoſite point of the compaſs. 


MONSTER, mor/trum, in general, denotes 


any production that deviates from the 


- ſpecies to which it belongs, whether with 


reſpe& to the number or diſpoſition of its 
parts; in which fenſe, a man with fix 
fingers on each hand, or fix toes on each 
foot, is a monſter, But the term mon- 
ſter ſeems to be chiefly applied to ſuch 
productions as deviate very much from 
the ordinary courſe of nature. 


writ which iſſues out of the court of chan- 
cery, for reſtoring à perſon to lands or 
tenements, that are his in right; 


MoONSTRANS DE FAIT, in lav, is pro- 


I 2144] 
thus it is ſaid, an officer belonging to 


MON 
ducing the deeds in open court, whe 
an a&fon is broupht upon any i 


MONSTRAVERUNT, in law, is a writ 


in- behalf of a tenant that holds lands 
by free-charter in antient demeſne, on 
| his being diſtrained for the payment of 
any ſervice or impoſition, contrary to the 
liberty he does or onght to enjoy, It 
alſo lies where a tenant is unjuſtly di. 
ſtrained for the payment of toll. 
A writ of monftraverunt may be iſſued 
out by any number of tenants, without 
naming any of them by their proper 
names, but only in general, the met of 
ſuch a place. LA 

MONT-ALTO, a town of Italy, in the 
pope's territories, and marquiſate of An- 
cona, twenty-three miles ſouth of Lo- 

retto. 

MONT Sr. ANDRE, a town of the Au- 
ſtrian Netherlands, in the province of 
Brabant, eleven miles north of Namur, 

MONTARGIS, a city of France, in the 
province of Orleanois, fifty miles ſouth 
of Paris. - 

MONTAUBAN, a city of France in the 
province of Guienne, eighteen miles noith 
of Tolouſe. 33 

MONTBELLIARD, a city of France, in 
the province of Franche-comte, thirty- 
five miles north-eaſt of Befargon, 

MONTE $ANCTO, or MouNnT-ATH0s, 
a mountain of European Turky, in the 

province of Macedon : ealt long. 23, 
and north lat, 40% 12, 

It is called Monte Sano, or Holy 
Mountain, from twenty-two mona- 
ſeries ſituated upon it, in which are four 
thouſand monks or friars, who never fut- 
fer a woman to come within ſight of their 
convent, 

MONTFERRAT, à dutchy in It y 
bounded by the Tordſhip of Verceil on the 
north, by the Alexandrin on the eaſt, by 
the territory of Genoa on the ſouth, and 
by the coun y of Aſti on the weft, The 
chief town is Caſal. 

MONTFORT, the capital of the county of 
Montfort, in the circle of Swabia, in 
Germany: eaſt long. 9 400, and north 
lat. 47157. 6 


MONSTIERS, or MousT1ERs, a city of MONTGOMERY, the capital of Mont- 
Savoy, thicty miles ſouth- eaſt of Cham- 
be . 


ry. 6 
MONSTRANS bg Dxo1T, in law, is a2 


gomeryſhize, in Wales, ſituated on the 
river Severn, twenty miles ſouth-weſt e 
Shrewſbury, | 
MONTH, menfi, in chronology, the twelfch 
part of a year, See the article YEAR- 
Time being duration, mas ked out for 
+ certain uſes, and meaſured by the 25 


_ MON Tar) MON 

con of the heavenly bodies, there thence of the fybodical month, is to be wnder-= 
reſults divers kinds of months as well az ſtood as to the mean motion. From what 
yea different from one another accord- has been ſaid, it may eaſily appear that 


ng to the particular luminary by whoſe the difference between a periodical and ſy- 


revolution they are determined; and the nodical month is this; the firſt is called 
rticular purpoſes they are deſtined for: periodical in reſpect of the moon's orbit; 
ce months are of two kinds, aftrono- but the ſynodical is fo called in reſpet 
mical and civil. PO of its connection withhe other lumigary. 
An aſtronomical month is that which is Now after the time of its conjunction, 
governed either hy the motion of the ſun the ſun does not continue in the ſame 
or moon, and 18 conſequently of two place of the zodiac, but moves forwards 
kinds, ſolar and Junar : a folar month is towards the eaſt, upon which it falls out 
that time, in which the ſun ſeems to run that the moon, finiſhing its courſe, does 
through a whole ſign, or the twelfth part not find the fun again in the ſame place 
of the ecliptic. where it left him, he being removed al- 
Hence, if regard be had to the ſun's true moſt a whole ſign from his former place, 
apparent motion, the ſolar month will be ſo that to overtake the ſun again, it ptain- 
unequal, ſince the ſun is longer in pafſ- ly appears that a certain ſpace of time is 
ing through the inter · ſigns than through * requiſite beſides the periodical, 'which 
thoſe of the ſummer z but as he conftant= makes up the fynodical month, 


ly travels through all the twelve figns'in The antient Romans made uſe of the la- | 


365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes, the nar months, and made them alternately 
quantity of a mean month will de had, of 29 and 30 days; and they marked the 
by ** number by 12; on this days of each month by three terms, wiz. 
principle, t 

will be found to be 30 days, 10 hours, CatenDs, Oe. ee 
29 minutes, 5 ſeconds, See EARTH, Tube lunar month of illumination, or ap- 


x 


A lunar month ĩs that ſpace of time which poſition, or iHuminative month, it the 


the moon takes up in performing its ſpace from the firſt time of the moon's 
courſe through the zodiac, or that mea- appearante after new moon, to Her firſt 
ſured by the motion of the moon round appeatance after the new 'moon folfow- 
the earth; and is of three kinds, viz. ing. The lunar month of Mumination is 
periodical, ſynodical, and that of illumi- not of any determined quantity, becauſe 
nation, The lunar periodical month, is the mooridppears ſometimes ſooner, and 
the ſpace of time wherein the moon makes + fometinie#later, after the conjuinAion ; 


her round through the zodiac, or where - for which diverſity aſtronomers" give us 


in ſhe returns to the ſame point, being 27 ſeveral reaſons, "particularly the obliquity 
days, 4 hours, 43 minutes, 5 ſeconds. of the zodiac, the variable latitude of the 
See the article Moon. a moon, the apparent inequslity of its mo- 
The lunar ſynodical month, called alſo tion, the different qualities o the ſum- 
abſolutely the lunat month and lunation, mer and winter-air, Sc. By this/mohth, 
is the ſpace of time between two con- ' however, the Turks and Arabs go; and 
ſonctions of the moon with the ſun; or it is ſaid that the antient Britons went by 
the time it takes from one conjunction the phaſes of the moon 


win the ſun to the next or from one A civil or politica month, conſiſts of 2 


new moon to another: the quantity of a certain number of days according to the 
[ynodical month is 29 days, 12 hours; 44 laws and euſtoms of the different coun- 
minutes, 3 ſeconds; and 11 thirds. The tries wherein it is uſed, either having no 
quantity of a ſy nodical month is not the regard to the ſolar or lunar months, as 
lame at all times, for in the ſummer ſol- thoſe of the Egyptians in their equal year, 


ſtice, when the ſun ſeems to move ſloweſt, of the Romans in the year of Romulus, | 


the ſynodical month appeareth leſs; be- Oc. or coming pretty near to the ſolar 
ng about 29 days, 6 hours, 44 minutes; aſtronomical month, as the julian; or 


t in the winter, when the fur”s motion elſe the lunar aſtronomical, as rhe jewith, 


ſeems faſter, the moon does not fetch up turkiſh, and others, The britiſh and 
the ſun ſo ſoon, for which reaſon the ſy- moſt european nations make 12 months 
vodieal month then ſeems greater, wiz, in the year, wiz. January, February, Sc. 
2g days, 19 hours; and 37 minutes, ac- See the articles January, GS. 
cording to the obſervation of the fame af- Civil ſolar months, are ſuch civil months 
n0nomers ; fo that the firſt quantity given as are accommodated to the gen 
| | months, 


e quantity of a ſolar month ''calends, nones, and ides. See the articles 
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months, or thoſe which are to conſiſt al- burg, fituated twenty miles weſt of Lux 
ternately of 30 and 31 days, excepting. . emburg- 35 
one month of the twelve, which, for MON TMELIAN, a fortreſs in the dutch 
every fourth year, conſiſted of 30 days, of Savoy, fituated on the frontiers « 
and for the other years of 29. This form Dauphinẽ, ten miles ſouth of Chamber 
of civil months was introduced by Julius MONTPAGNOTE, or Posr of the in 
Czar ; but under Auguſtus the fixth _., «wizerable, in the military art, an em 
month, till then, from its place, called nence choſen out of the reach of the can 
Sextilis, was denominated Auguſtus, in non of a place beſieged, where curiou 
honovr of that prince; and to make the perſons, poſt themſe]ves, to ſee an attack 
5 compliment yet the greater, a day ws and the manner of the ſiege, without be 
added to it, ſo that it now conſiſts of 31 ing expoſed to any danger. 
days, though till then it had only 30: to MONTPELIER, a city of France,; 
make up for which, a day was taken the province of Languedoc and count 
from February, ſo that from thencefor- of Niſmes, ſituated on the little river Le; 
ward it only conſiſted of 28 days, and fifty miles north-eaſt of Narbonne, an 
every fourth year of 29; though before forty-five miles ſouth-weſt of Avignon; 
it had ordinarily conſiſted of 29 days, place famous for its delightful fitustion 
Cc. and ſuch are the civil or calendar its bealthy ſerene air, and medical com 
months which now obtain throughout poſitions. 1 
Europe. e MONTREAL, a city of Sicily, in th 
Civil lunar months are to. conſiſt alter- province of Mazara, ſituated near th 
nately of 29 and 30 days: thus will two ſea, ſiye miles eaſt of Palermo, 
civil months be ed to two aſtronomi- MONTREAL is alſo a town of Canada, i 
cal ones, abating tor the odd minutes, and North America, fituated on the river « 
conſequently the new moon will be here- St. Laurence, one hundred miles ſouth e 
- by kept to the fi: ſt day of each ſuch civil Quebec. | 


4 


month, for a long time together, How- MONTREVIL, a town of France, thi 
ever, to make them keep conſtantly pace miles ſouth ot Calais. 
with the civil months, at the eid cf each 'MONTROEE, a town of North Britai 
948 months, a month of 29 days muſt be in the. ſhire of Angus, fituated at th 
added; or elſe every 434, month muſt mouth of the-river Eſk, on the Germ: 
conſiſt of 30 days. This was the month ocean, forty-ſix miles north · eaſt of Edu 
in civil or common uſe among the Jews, burgh. l br 
Greeks, and Romans, gilläthe time of Steel -ſpaws are very numerous in th 
Julius Cæſar. den 1 „country about Montroſe; beſides th: 
Philoſophical Mox rn, among chemiſts, is there is a well near this towo, whole » 
. . the-ipace of 40 days and nights. ter is ofa whiliſh colour, (oft taſte, an 
MONTIA, BLINxs, in the linnæan ſyſtem faintly diſcovering a mineral quality, an 
of botany, a genus of the triandria- is of a different nature from the fee! ond 
tiigynia claſs of plante, the corolla It is univerſally diuretic, and has bee 
whereof conſiſts of a fingle-petal,, and is found, uſcful in ſtranguties, ſtoppage 
divided at the extremity into five parts ; of urine, ſcorbutic diſorders, flatuc 
three of the ſegments are ſmaller than cies, G. 
the others, and produce. ftamina; theſe MONTROYAL, or, MONTREAL, 3 «0 
land ajteroately with the two larger: the treſs of Germany, ,in,the circle of ah 
fttuit is a turbinated obtuſe capſule, cover- lower Rhine and electorate of II rs, 
ei by the cup, compoſed of three valves, tuated twenty miles north- eat of Tue! 
and having three cells; the ſeeds are MONTSERAT, a, mountain of Spat 
three in number and roundiſn. in the province of Catalonia, twenty d 
MONTIFRINGILLA, he Raule, miles north-weſt of Barcelona, whet 
in - zoology, a ſpecies of the fringilla, there is a monaſtery and chapel dedica! 
with the baſe of the wings a gold-yellow to the Virgin Mary, to which there 
underneath. See FRINGILUAs great reſort of pilgrims. 4 
NON TMARIANO, a town of Italy, MONTSERAT is alſo, one of the ſm 
in the kingdom of Naples and further of the Caribbee-iſlands, ſubject to of 
Principate, fituated thirty-five miles eaſt Britain: it is fituated, about tai) my 
of Naples. th _ ſouth-weſt of Antigua. 14 
MONTMEDY, a town. of the Auſtrian MONUMENT, in architecture, a bull ; 


Neiherlands, in the province of Luxem- , deſtined to preſerve ihe memory, C, 


ke peeſn who raiſed it, or for whom it 


Lux raiſed; ſuch are 4 triumphal arch, 

*"niuſoleam, a'pyramid, Sc. The firſt 
uche ponuments that were erected by the an- 
rs 0 tens, were of ſtones, which were laid 
benz beer tombs, on which were cut the names 
the in 1nd aQtions of the deceaſed, Theſe ſtones 
n em were diſtinguiſhed by various names, ac- 
e can cording as their figures were different: 
uriouſ ihe Greeks called thoſe which were ſquare 
ttack it the baſe, and were the ſame depth 


ut be throughout their whole length, ſteles; 


ce, 1 columns, are deriyed: thoſe which were 
count round in their baſe, and ended in a point 
Ir Le zt topy they called ſtyles; which gave OC- 
le, and afon to the invention of diminiſhed co- 
non; Jumns : thoſe which were ſquare at the 
vabion foot, and terminated in a point at the top, 
| com in the manner of a funeral pile, they call- 
ed pyramids : to thoſe whoſe baſes were 
in th mere in length than in breadth, and 
ear th which roſe ſtiſl leſſening to a very great 
height, reſembling the figure of the ſpits 
ada, 1 or inftrumentz uſed the antients in 
river nl roifting the fleſh of their ſacrifices, they 
ou ol called oveliſks, See OBELISKsS, Ec. 
MonuMENT, abſolutely ſo called among 
y thi u, is a magnificent pillar, erected by or- 
TY ter of parliament, in memory of the 
Brita burving of the city of London, anno 
| at th 1666, in the very place where the fire 
735 began. This pillar is of ſtone, of the 
f Edin 


doric order, and fluted, It is one of the 
boldeſt pieces of architecture that ever 
va attempted, being 202 feet high, and 
the diameter 15; it ſtands on a pedeſtal 


in th 
es the 


roſe w 40 feet high, and 2 1 feet ſquare, the front 
tre, a being enriched with curious emblems in 
10 an aſſo relievo ; within are winding ſtairs, 
ee! one . ! | 


up to the very top. 

WNYCHA, among naturaliſts, an ap- 
pellation given to animals with ſingle or 
mdivided hoofs. See the article Hoor. 
00D, or Mopk, in logic, called alſo 
hlogiſtic mood, à proper diſpoſition of 
the ſeveral ve of a ſyllogiſm, 
n reſpe of quantity and quality, See 
tte articles SYLLOG15M, QUANTITY, 
ad QUatITY, ' ; 
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FRM As in all the ſeveral diſpoſitions of the 
p 74 le term, the propoſitions of which a 
oO Hhogiſm conſiſts, may be either univer- 


or particular, zfficmative or negative; 
be due determination of theſe, and put - 


| oy tz them together as the laws of argu- 
to ration require, conſtitute what logi- 
ri mi e eall the moods of ſyllogiſms. Of 
badi tle moods there are a determinate num 
| 4 710 every Hgure, including all the pol- 
b 0 , 50 * 


fom whence out ſquare pillaſters, or attic 
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ſible ways in which propoſitions, differing 
in quantity or quality, can be combined, 
according to any diſpoſition of the. migdle 
term, in order to arrive at a juſt conclu- 
ſion. There are two kinds of moods, 
the one direct, the other indirect. 

The direct mood is that wherein the con- 


clufion is drawn from the premiſes direct- 
ly and immediately, as, Every animal 


* is a living thing, every man is a living 


« animal; therefore, every man is a lir- 
te ingthivg.” There are fourteen of theſe * 


direct moods, four whereof belong to the 
firſt figure, four to the ſecond, and ſix to 
the third. They are denoted by ſo many 
artificial words framed for that purpoſe, 
VIZ. 1, Barbara, celarent, darii, ferio- 
que. 4. Baralip, celantes, dabitis, fa- 
peſmo, friſeſom. 2. Cetare, cameſtres, 
feſtino, baroco. 3. Darapti, ſelapton, 
diſamis, datiſi, bocardo, feriſon, 
uſe and effect of which words lie wholly 
in the ſyllables, and the letters whereof 
the ſyllables conſiſt; each word, for in- 
ſtance; conſiſts of three ſyllab les, denoting 
the three popcfitions of a ſyliozifm, ig. 


major, minor, and conciuſion : add, that 


the letters of each ſyll ble are either vowe's 
or conſonants; the vowels are A, which de- 
notes an univerſal affirmative; E, an uni- 
verſal negative; I, a particular affirma- 
tive; and O, a particular nega ive: thus 
Barbara is a ſyllogiſm or mood of the firſt 
figure, conſiſting of three univerfal af- 
firmative propofitions : Baralip, one of the 
fourth figure, conſiſting of two univerſal 


affirmative premiſes, ard fa particular af- 


firmative concluhon, The confonants are 
chiefly of uſe in the reduction of ſyllo- 
giſms. See FIGURE and REDUCTION. 
The indire& mood, is that wherein the 
concluſion is not inf-rred immediately 
from the premiſes, but follows from them 
by means of a converſion; as, ** Every 


« animal is a living thing, every man is 


% an animal; therefore ſome living thing 
4 is a man.“ 885 

Moop, or Mop, in grammar, the differ- 
ent manner of conjugating verhs, ſerving 
to denote the different affections cf the 

mind. See the article VEkB. 
Hence ariſe four moods, iz. the indica- 
tive, ſubjunctive, and imperative: of 
the ſe the three firſt are called finite moods, 
becauſe they define a certain perſon and 
number ; but the fourth is called the in- 
finitive, becauſe in it there is no diſtine- 
tion of either perſon or number. Sce 
the article IN DñICATIVE, Sc. 


Some grammarians reckon five moods, 
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viz, the indicative, ſudjunAive, opta- 
tive, imperative, and infinitive z and ſome 
make fix, dividing the optative into po · 
tential and optative, See the articles 
OPTATIVE and POTENTIAL. 
"The Greeks have five, moods, differing 
In termination; but the Latins have only 
four, The engliſh terminations are the 
ſame in all the moods, 
Mood, or Mops, in philoſophy, and in 
muſic, See the article Mop. 
MOON, luna, p, in aſtronomy, a fate]- 
lite, or ſecondary planet, always attend- 
ant on our earth, 
Of the fix primary planets, we find but 


three that are certainly attended with 


moons, viz. the earth, jupiter, and ſa- 
turn 3 for though Mr. Short has given 
an account of a phænomenon that he ob- 
ſerved ſome years ago, which ſeems ex- 
tremely like a moon about venus, yet, as 
it was never obſerved before nor ſince, 
through the beſt of teleſcopes, it does 
not appear to be a moon. See the articles 
JuPiTER, EARTH, and Sar uz x. 
Aſtronomers have drawn the face of the 
moon, according as it is ſeen with the 
beſt teleſcopes; for which we are.obliged 
to the accurate labours of. the famous 
ſelenographers Florentius, Langrenus, 
John Hevelius of Dantzic, Grimaldus 
and Ricciolus, Italians; who have taken 
particular care to note all the ſhining 
parts of the 'moon's face, and, for the 
better diftinguifhing them, they bave 
given to each part a proper name. Lan- 
grenus and Ricciolus have divided the 
lunar regions among the philoſophers and 
aftronomers, and other eminent men; 
but Hevelius fearing left the philoſophers 
ſhould quarrel about the diviſions of the 
Jands, his ſpoiled them of this their pro- 
perty, and given the parts of the moon 
thoſe geographical names that belong to 
the different iflands, countries, and ſeas 
of our earth, without any regard to their 
ſituation or figure. See plate CLXXXII. 


g. 1. 
That the ſurface of the moon is not 
ſmooth or even, but diverſified with hills 


and vales, continents and ſeas, lakes, Sc. 


any one would imagine, who views her 
Face through a large teleſcope. That 
ſhe has variety of hills and mountains is 
de monſtrable from the line which bounds 
the light and dark parts not being an 
even regular curve, as it would be vpon 
a ſmooth ſpherical ſu face, hut an ir- 
regular broken line, full of dents and 


notches, as repreſented, ibid. fig. 2. 
4 | 
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well as the curve bounding the light and 


- mountainous, and fince the viſible limb is 


tains one behind another, from the ob 


blend with each other, ſo as to conſtitute 


lakes, Cc. in the moon, has been a quel 


Alſo becauſe ſome ſmall (and many}; 

bright ſpots appear in the dark : pe) 
ſtanding out at ſeveral diſtances from the 
boundary line; which ſpots in a few 
hours become larger, and at laſt unite 
with the enlightened portion of the diſk. 
For the method of meaſuring theſe lunar 
mountains, ſee MOUNTain.. 
On the other hand, we obſerve many 
ſmall ſpots interſperſed all over the 
bright part, ſome of which have their 
d ſides next the ſun, and their op. 
polite ſides very bright and circular, 
which infallibly proves them to be deep, 
hollow round cavities z of which there 
are two very remarkable ones near toge- 
ther on the u art, and may be view- 
ed exceedingly plain, when the moon is 
about four or five days old. The depth 
of theſe lunar cavities prodigiouſly ex- 
ceeds the height of the mountains, and 
conſequently the ſurface of the moon has 
but little reſemblance to that of the earth 
in theſe reſpects. 
Since, then, the moon's ſurface appears to 
be ſo very mountainous and irregular, it 
has been a queſtion, how it comes to pals 
that the bright circular limb of the diſk 
does not appear jagged and irregular, as 


dark parts: in anſwer to this, it muſt be 
conſidered, that, if the ſurface of the 
moon had but one row of mountains 
laced round the limb of the diſk, the ſaid 
right limb would then appear irregularly 
indented; but fince the ſurface is all over 


to be conſidered not as a fingle curve line, 
but a large zone, having many moun 


ſerver's eye, it is evident the moun- 
tains in ſome rows being oppoſite to the 
vales in others, will fill up the inequali- 
ties in the viſible limb in the remote 
parts, which diminiſh to the fight and 


like the waves of the ſea, one uniforn 
and even horizon. Whether there be ſeas 


tion long debated, but now concluded 1 
the negative: for in thoſe large darkel 
regions, which were thought to be ſea 
we view, through a good teleſcope, man 
permanent bright ſpots, as alſo cavern 
and empty pits, whoſe ſhadows fall with 
in them, which can never be ſeen in (ea 
or any liquid ſubſtance. Their dark and 
dufky colour may proceed from a kind 0 
matter er foil, which reflects light le! 
than that of the other regions. 6 
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than what happen in the earth, ih every — © 


vndations, and t Jiks,' would” ave © 
eauſed a change id their eppentaure. But 
indeed 36 Mere ure no ſens nor rivers in 
the moon und no dᷣtmoſphere, ſo of courſe 
there can de ne clouds; tain, ſagw, or 
other theteors;Whence ſuch changes might - | 
vir: Iase Newton mentions an: atmo- - 
ſphere about tlie moon, but other aſtro- 
vomers think there id reafor! (not to fay © © 
« deiwobfirarion) for the contrary: for 
ved there am atimoſphert of air like ours, 
it mut vecefſarily obſcure de fixed tas 
in de moge 's vghulſe to them ; but it has 
* | * 8 8 8 
en the contrary; they -piServe all their 
ſplesddt to ide moment of theſr ceplta- 
tion, and chen diſappear ipſtamaneou | 
and * 3 recover th he 
liebt, when they appear again on the 
5000 
The diſtanee of our moon from the earting 
is determined by her horizontal parallax, © 
or the angle Aich the *ſemidiameter' of 
the earth ſubtendy at the moon, ix the 
ugh AO C (ibid. fig. 3.) which is the 
difference 'between the true place of the 
moon's center O, when in» the horizon, 
ind the apparent place thereof, as viewed 
from the ſurface of the earth at A. The 
former is known by aſtronomical tables, 
the latter by obſervation : and the quan- 
tity of this difference, or angle, at a mean, 
u 57 2=AO0C. ee 
I tberefbre we ſay, as the tangent of 57 
UE wr . ; 
11 isto , fois AC=rtoCO= 
66,13 "this will be the mean diſtance. of 
the moon in ſemidiameters ef the earth. 
' Thexefore,"fince one ſemidiameter of the 
earth contains 3982 miles, we have 3982 
Ko, 18239318, = CO the mean diſ- 
tance of the moon. 1 
moon's apparent ſemidiameter MO 
meaſures, at her mean diſtance, 15 48 © 
=93% by the micrometer, which is the 
quantity of the angle MCO. The earth's © 
diameter, therefore, is to the moon's, as 
432" tog38 x that is, as 109 to 30, or wth 
13, 63 to x. Wberefore- -x W 
Ayr miles the moon's diameter. 
terefore the face of the earth, as it ap- 
pears to the lunarians, is to the face of 
\ the moon, as it appears to us, 48 109 X 


lo) to zo K 30, VIZ, as 11881 to 900, or 
Vor, 111. 5 f ; 909, 9 4 


"Tefeope that” will magnify 
Will ie an objeRt that 4 


* 
cir . 


cal month. But the time that par 


and the earth, becaule the ſun. keeps ad- 


earth, from whence it comes to paſs that 
ne always ſhews the ſame face to us t 


' fame part of the moon's ſu face, preciſely, - 
can never be ſhewa conſtantly to the 


ſcope, through which we often obſerve a 
little gore or ſegment on the eaſtern and 


- 


— 


OD Ya} eee 
ſpots have continued always the fame un- uy 12472 to 1. And the real bulk of the 

| chingeably, fince they were" firſt viewed "earth is to that of the moon as 209Xrogx | 
with a teleſcope ; thongh Teſs- alterations "309 to 30 & 30 & 3%, ig. as 1295029 


TY 5 2 


to 27 08, that is, 'as x295 to 27, oras 


ſeaſon of the year, By vendre, "Mow, in- 43 (0 f very nearly. 


Since, as we have ſbewn, the mean diſ- 7, 
tance of the moon is about 60 ſemidia- 


meters of the earth, at the diſtance of 
the mod one degree of the earth s ſurface* - 


will ſubtend an angle of ope minute, an 
will therefore be viſible; but ſuch a de- 


gree id equal to 692 miles; therefore a 
- ſpot or place 70 miles in 
moon, will be juſt viſible to the naked 


in diameter, in the 


eye. Hente à teleſeope that mignifies 
about 100 times, will juſt diſcover. a 
ſpot whoſe diameter is 18 of 70 miles, 
of 7, of a mile, of 3692 feet: anda te- 
4696 timer, 
« but 17 of 
A . is, whoſe diameter is but 


* 
: 
: 


tween two, conjunRions,, that is, fro 


one new. moon to another, ig equal io 
49 d. 12 h. 443% which 18 called a /- 


nodical month: for, after. obe revolu- 
tion is finiſhed, the moon has a ſmall 
arch to deſcribe to get between the ſun 


vancing forward in the ecliptic, * Now 
this ſurplus of motion takes up 2d. 3h. 
10 3%, which added to the periodical 
month makes the ſy nodical, according 
to the mean motions... +... Eat 

The moon moves ahout its own axis in. 6 
the ſame time. that it moves abont tb 


for by this motion about her axis, juſt ſo 
much of her ſur face, is turned towards us 
conſtantly, .as-by her motion about the 
earth;would be turned from us. 
But fince this motion about the axis is 
equable and uniform, and that about the 
earth, or common center of gravity, is 
unequal and irregular, as being perform - 
ed in an <lliphs, it muſt fol o that the 


earth j aud this js confirmed by the tele- 
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which therefore occaſioned, this phæno- 
menon to be called the moon's libration. 


The orbit of the moon is elliptical, more 


fo than any of the planets, and is perpe- 


tually changing or variable, both in re- 
{peR of its figure and ſitustion; of which 


we ſhall treat more largely further on. 
The inclination of the moon's orbit to 
the plane of the ecliptic is alſo variable, 
from 5 to 59 18% The line of the nodes 
likewiſe has a variable motion from eaſt 
to weſt, contrary to the order of the figns, 


and completes an entire revolution in a 


ſpace of time a little leſs than nineteen 
years. Allo the line of the apſides, or 
of the apogee and perigee, has a dire& 
motion from weſt to eaſt, and finiſhes a 
revolution in the ſpace of about nineteen 


years. All which will be more copiouſly | 


treated of, when we come to explain the 
phyſical cauſes thereof. 


The phaſes of the moon in every part of 


the orbit, are eaſily accounted zor from 
her different ſituation iu reſpe& to the 


earth and fun : fer, though to an eye 


placed in the {yn ſhe will always exhibit 
'= comple:e illuminated hemiſphere j yet 
in zepe& to the earth, where the hemi- 
ſpbere is viewed in all degrees of obli- 
| quity, it will appear in every degree 
From the greateſt to the leaſt; fo that at 


E, (plate CLXXXII. fig. 4, and 5.) vo 


part at all of the enlightened ſurface can 
ſeen. AtD, alittle part of it is turned 


towards the earth, and from its figure 


tit is then ſaid to be horned, At C, one 
half of the enlightened ſurface is turned 


tc the earth, and ſhe is then ſaid to be 


dichotomiſed, and in her firſt quarter or 
quadrature, 
half is turned to the, earth, and then ſhe 


is ſaid to be gibboug, At A, her whole 


illuminated hemiſphere is ſeen, being 


then in oppoſition to the ſun; and this is 


Called the full moon. At H, ſhe is again 
gibbous, but on the other part; at G ſhe 
s again dichotomiſed, and in her laſt 


quarter; at F ſhe is horned, as before; 


and then becomes new again at E, where 
ſhe is in conjunction with the ſun, 

If MN be drawn perpendicular to the 
line SL joining the centers of the ſun 
and moon, and O P perpendicular to the 
line TL joining the centers of the earth 
and moon, it is evident that the angle 
PLN in the fu ſt half of the orbit, and 
OLM in the ſecond, will be propor- 


[ 2250] 
.\ weſtern limb appear and diſappear by 
turns, as if her body librated to and fro; 


At B, a part more than - 


4 een, 
* 


M OO 
tional to the quantity of the illumi 
diſk turned —— the earth; — 
angle is 2 Where equal to the angle 
E T L, which is called the elongation cf 
the moon from the ſun. . - 
To find what quantity of the moon's 
viſible ſurface is illuſtrated for any given 
time, we are to conſider that the circle 
of ilumination BF C, (ibid. fg. 6.) i 
. oblique to the view every where, but at 
E and A; and therefore by the laws ef 
the orthographic projection, it will be 
projected into an ellipſe whoſe longe| 
axis is the diameter of the moon BC, 
and the ſemi-conjugate is FL= co- 
fine of the angle of elongation F BP, 
Hence FP= verſed ſine of the ſaid angle, 
But from the nature of the circle and 
. ellipſe, we have LP ia a conſtant ratio 
to FP, wherever the line OP is drawn 
perpendicular to B; therefore alſo 2 LP 
= O has a conſtant ratio to FP. But 
(by Euclid V. 1a.) the ſum of all the 
lines OP = area of the circle is to the 
ſum of all the lines FP = area of the il. 
luminated part, as the diameter of the 
circle O P to the verſed fine of the elon- 
. gation FP. | 
As the moon illuminates the earth by a 
reflex light, ſo does the earth the moon; 
but the other phænomena will be differ- 
ent for the moſt part. 1. The earth 
will be viſible but to little more than one 
half of the lunar inhabitants, 2. To 
thoſe who ſee it, the earth appears fixed, 
or at leaſt to have no circular motion, but 
only that which reſults from the moon's 
libration, 3. Thoſe who live in the mid 
dle of the moon's viſible hemiſphere, et 
the earth dire&ly over their heads. 4, Te 
thoſe who live in the extremity of that 
bemiſphere, the earih ſeems always neari 
in the horizon, but not exactly there, b 
reaſon of the libration. 5. The earth 
in the circle of a month, would have al 
the ſame phaſes as the moon has. Th 
the lunariane, when the moon is at E 
in the middle of their night, ſee the eart! 
at full, or ſhining with a full face; at 
and G it is dichotomiſed, or half ligh 
and half dark; at A it is wholly dark, 0 
new; and at the parts between theſe! 
is gibbous. 6. The earth appears vant 
gated with ſpots of different magnitud 
and colours, ariſing from the con inen 
iſlands, oceans, ſeas, clouds, Cc. 7 
Theſe ſpots will appear conſtantly ' 
volving about the earth's axis, by whi 
the lunarians will determine the _ 
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we do that of the ſun. = 


of the Moon's motion, As the mook 


- js the neareſt to us in the ſolar ſyſtem, 
« and as great advantages may be deduced 


from her motions, we ſhall be the fuller 
on this fubje&t, If then the ſun ated 
equally on the earth -and moon, and al- 


ways in parallel lines, this action would 


ſerve to reftrain them in their an- 
pak motions round the ſun, and no wa 
affect their action on each other, or their 
motions - about the common center of 
gravity, But becauſe the moon is nearer 
the ſun in one half of her orbit than the 
earth is, and at a greater diſtance in the 
other half, and the power of gravity be- 
ing always greater at a leſs diſtance, it 
Gllows, that, in one half of ber orbit, 
the moon is more attracted than the earth 


- towards the ſun, and in the other half 


leſs attracted; and hence irregularities 
neceſſarily ariſe in the motion of the 
moon, the exceſs in the firſt caſe, and 
the de fect in the ſecond, becoming a force 
that diſturbs her motion: add to this, 
that the ation of the ſun on the earth and 
moon is not directed in parallel lines, but 
in lines that meet at the center of the ſun, 
Suppoſe the moon ſetting out from the 
quarter that precedes the conjunction, 
with a velocity that would make her de- 
ſcribe an exact circle round the earth, 
if the ſun's action had no effect on her; 
and becauſe her gravity is increaſed by 
that action, ſne muſt deſcend towards the 
earth, and move within that circle ; her 
orbit there, will be more curve than other. 
wiſe it would have been; becauſe this 
addition to her gravity will make her fall 
farther at the end of an arc below the 
tangent drawn at the other end of it; 
der motion will be accelerated by it, and 
will continue to be accelerated till (he 
arrives at the enſuing conjuaction; be · 
cauſe the direction of the ad ion of the 
ſun upon her, during that time, makes 
an acute angle with the direction of her 
motion, At the conjunction, her gra- 
nity towards the earth being diminiſhed 
by the adion of the ſun, her orbit will 

leſ curve there for that reaſon ; and 
ſhe will be carried farther from the earth 


u ſhe moyes to the next quarter; and, 


decauſe the ad ion of the ſun makes then 

an obtuſe angle with the direfion of her 

motion, ſhe will be retarded by the ſame 

7 by which ſhe was accelerated 
ore. 


Taus ſhe will deſcend a little towards 8 


[ 2151 "iy 


tha earth, as the moves from the prſt 
quarter towards the conjunction, and 


aſcend from it, as ſhe moves from the 


conjunction to the next quarter. The 


action which diſturbs her motion will 
have a like and almoſt equal eff: & upon 


her, while ſhe moves in the other half of 
her orbit, or that half of it which 


is fartheſt from the ſun : ſhe will proceed 
from the quarter that follows the con- 


junction with an accelerated motion to 


the oppoſition, approaching a little to- 
wards the earth, becauſe of the addition 
made to her gravity, at that quarter, from 
the action of the fin ; and receding from 
it again, as ſhe goes on from the oppo- 
fition to the quarter from which we ſup- 
poſed her to ſet aut, The argas deſcrib- 
ed in equal times by a ray drawn from 
the moon to the earth will not be equal, 


but will be accelerated by the conſpiring 


action of the ſun, as ſhe moves towards 
the conjunction or oppoſition from the 


quarters that precede them; and will be 


retarded by the ſame action, as ſhe moves 
from the conjunQtion or oppoſition to the 
quarters that ſucceed them, SILK, 
Sir Iſaac Newton has computed the quan- 
tities of theſe irregularities from their 
cauſes, He finds, that the force added 
to the gravity of the moon in her quar- 
ters, is to the gravity with which ſhe 
would revolve in a circle about the earth, 
at her preſent mean diftance, if the ſun 
had no effect on her, as x to x7839, He 
finds the force ſubdued from her gravi- 
ty, in the conjunctions and oppoſitions, 
to be double of this quantity, and the 
area deſcribed in a given time in the 


quarters, to be to the area deſcribed in the 


ſame time in the conjunRions and oppo- 
fitions, as 10973 to 1107 ;. He finde, 


that, in ſuch an orbit, her diſtance from 
the earth in her quarters, would be to 


her diſtance in the conjun&tions and op- 
poſitions, as 70 to 6g, 

From the . ſame principle of pravitation, 
may the retrograde motion of the nodes 
be aecounted for. See NODE. | 
The quantity of this retrograde motion 
is found by computation to be 191871“ 
in a year, and the aftronomical tables 
make it only 19“ 21' 21”; ſo that the 
theory agrees nearly with obſervation. 
The action of the ſun diminiſhes the gra- 


vity of the moon towards the earth, in 


the conjunctions and oppotitions, more 
than it adds to it in the quarters, and, 
by diminiſhing the force which retzins 
the moon in her orbit, it increaſes her 
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diſtance from the earth and her periodic 


time t and becauſe the earth and moon 


are nearer the ſun in their perihelium than 
in their aphelium, and the ſun adds with 
- A greater force there, ſo as to ſubdud 


more from the moon's gravity towards 


the earth; it follows, that the moon muſt 


3k 


revolve at a greater diſtance, and take a 
longer time to finiſh her revolution in the 
erihelium of the earth, than in the aphe- 


lium; and this alſo is conformable to ob- 


ſervation. 


'T here is another remakable irregularity 


in the moon's motion, which alſo arlies 
from the action of the ſun, wiz. the pro- 
greſſive motion of the apſides. In the 


quarters, the ſun's action adds to the 
gravit 


of the moon, and the force it 


adds is greater, as the diftance of the 


* 


moon from the earth is greater; ſo that 
the action of the ſun hinders her gravity - 


towards the earth, from decreaſing as 


much while the diſtance increaſes, as it 
ought to do according to the regular 
courſe of grarity; and therefore, while 
the moon is in the quarters, ber apſides 
muſt recede. In the conjundion and 


- Oppoſition, the action of the ſun ſubducts 
from the gravity of the moon towards the 
earth, and ſubducts the more the greater 


her diftance. from the earth is, ſo as to 


make her gravity decreaſe more as her 


diſtanee increaſes, than according to the 
regular courſe of gravity z and therefore, 


in this caſe, the apſides are in a progreſ- 


_ ſive motion. Becauſe the ation of the fun 
_ ſubduRts more-io the conjunctions and op- 
- politions from her gravity, than it adds to 
- It ia the quarters, and, in general, .dimi- 
- Diſhes more than it augmen:s her gravity z 
hence it is that the progreſſive mo:jon of 
the apſides exceeds the retrograde motion; 
and there'ore, the aphdes are carried 
round according to the order of the ſigns, 
Thus the various uregulariti-s of the 
moon's motion are explained from gra- 


Vity ; and from this theory, with. the aſ- 
filtance of a long ſeries of accurate ob- 
ſervations, her motion may be at length 
reduced ſo exatily to computation, and 


her appolſes to the fixed Rars, over which 


ſhe paſſes in her courſe, may be predicted 


. with ſa much accuracy, as to afford, on 


many occaſions, an opportunity to navi- 


ators to diſcover their longitude at ſa, 
— this theory, what by all aflrono- 


mers was thought moſt difficult, and 


c 
* 


even impoſſible to be done, the incom- 


» parable Sir Ilaac Newton: has effected, 


121321 
vin. To determine by calculation the 


two minutes. 


ſun's mean motion was found to be 20 


4 


degrees, 34 minutes, 5 ſeconds; the mo- 


is 16 minutes, there will remain the ma- 
tions, 11 ſigns, 29 degrees, 52 minutes, 


tions, 4 figns, 13 degrees, 17 minutes, 


. tions, 3 ſigns, 3 degrees, 33 minutes, 3 


. ries being affected with the inequalities 
already mentioned, render a number of 
equations and redugions neceſſary. 


* 


the ſyzygies; and that fo accurately, 
that the difference between that and her 


3 ſigus, 3 degrees, 50 minutes, 15 ſeconds; 


- EQUATION. 
+ Only let it be obſerved, that if the equs - 
lion of the-ſun's center be required to be 


traty, if the equstion of the ſun's cente 


O0 O 


moon's place, even in her quad 
and all other parts of her — 


true place in the heavens, ſhall ſcarce he 
In 20 julian years, or 730; days, the 


re volutions, 9 minutes, 4 ſeconds : and 
the motion of the ſun's apogee, 21 mi - 
nutes. The motion of the moon, in the 
ſame time, 247 revolutions, 4-figns, 1; 


tion of the lunar apogee, 2 revolutions, 


and the motion of her nodes, 1 revolu- 
tion, 26 degrees, 50 minutes, 15 ſeconds; 
all which motions are accounted from 
the vernal equinox, Wherefore, if from 
them be ſubſtracted the proceſſion of the 
equinoctial point during that ſpace, which 


tions in reference to the fixed flars in 20 
julian years, viz. The ſun's 19 revolu- 


24 leconds ; of his apogee, 4 minutes, 
20 ſeconds, The -moon's 247 revolu- 


25 ſeconds; of her apogee, 2 revolu- 


ſeconds ; and of her nodes, 4 revolution, 
27 degrees, 6 minutes, 55 ſeconds, 

According to this computation, the tro- 
pical year is 365 days, 5 hours, 48 wi 
nutes, 57 ſeconds; and the fidereal year, 
365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, 14 ſeconds, 
But theſe mean motions of the Jumina- 


The annual equations of the foreſiid 
mean motions of the ſun and moon, and 
of the apogee and nodes of the moon, 
have been already treated of in the anicle 


added, then the equation of the moon 
mean motion muſt be ſubſtracled, that ef 
her apogee wuſt be added, and that df 
the node ſubducted. And, on the con 


were to be ſubducted, the moon's equi 
tion muſt be added, the equation of b 
apogee ſubdued, and that of her node 
added. | 
There is alſo an equation of the moon 
mean mot on depending on the fituatio 
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— diſtance. 
apogee is any where but in the octants, 
this equation grows leſs, and is — 


at the ſame diſtance between the eart 


and the ſun, as the fine of the double 
diſtance of the moon's apogee from the 


next quadrature or ſyzygy to the radius. 


This is to be added to the moon's mo- 
tion, while her apogee paſſes from a 
quadrature with the ſun to a ſyzygy 3 
but this ĩs to be ſubtracted from it, while 
the apogee moves from the ſyzygy to the 


quadrature, ; 


There is, moreover, another equation of 
the moon's motion which depends on the 
aſpe& of the nodes of the moon's orbit 
with the ſun: and this is greateſt, when 
her nodes are in octants tothe ſun ; and 
vaniſhes quite, when they come to their 


- quadratures or ſyzygies. This equation 


is proportional to the fine of the double 


diſtance of the node from the next ſyzygy 


or quadrature, and at greateſt is. but 47 
ſeconds, This muſt added to the 
moon's mean motion, while the nodes 
xe paſſing from their ſyzygies with the 


fun to their quadratures with him; but 


ſubtraed, while they paſs from the quad- 
ratures to the ſyzygies. | 

From the ſun's true place take the equat- 
ed mean motion of the lunar apogee, as 
was above ſhewed, the remainder will 
be the annual argument of the ſaid apo- 
gee, From hence the excentricity of the 


moon and the ſeeond equation of her 


apogee, may be co after the man- 
ner following (which takes place alſo in 


be computation of any other interme- 


diate equations * 
Let T (ibid. 
TS à right line joining the earth and 
ſun, TAC B a right line drawn from 
the earth to the middle or mean place of 
the moon's apogee, equated as above; 


let the angle ST A be the annual-argu- 
ment of the aforeſaid apogee; TA the 


T'B the greateſt 3 biſe& A B in C, and 


fins 9.) repreſiintabs/capth,,. 


; MOD 
deſcribe 2 circle AFB, and make the 
angle BCF = to the double of the annu= 


al argument. Draw the right line TF ; 
that ſhall be the excentricityof the moon s 
. orbit; and the angle BTF is the ſecond 


ation of the moon*s apogee required. 
Lander to whoſe determination, let the 


mean diſtance of the earth from the 
moon, or the ſemidiameter of the moon's 


orbit, be 1000000; then ſhall its greateſt 
excentricity T B, be 66782 ſuch parts ; 


and the leaſt TA, 43319. | So that the 


greateſt equation of the orbit, vi. when 
the apogee is in the ſyzygies, will be 7 
degrees, 39 minutes, 30 ſeconds, or per- 


haps 7 degrees, 40 minutes (for he ſuſpects 


there will be ſome alteration according 
to the poſition of the apogee in cancer or 


capricorn), But, when it is in quadra- 


ture to the ſun, the greateſt equation 


_ _ aforeſaid will be 4 degrees, 57 minutes, 


56 ſeconds; and the greateſt equation cf 
the apogee 12 degrees, 15 minutes, 4 
ſeconds. e 

Having from theſe principles made a table 


of the equation of the moon's apogee, 
and of the excentricities of her orbit ta 
each degree of the annual argument, from 
whence the excentricity TF and the an- 
' gle BTF (wiz. the ſecond and princi- 
pal equation of the apoges) may eaſily 


be had for any time required : let the 


equation thus found be added to the fu ſt 
+ equated place of the moon's zpogee, if 


the annual argument be leſs than go de- 
ees, or greater than 180 degrees, and 
eſs than 270, otherwiſe it muſt be ſub· 
ducted from it; and the ſum or difference 


- ſhall be the place of the lunar «apogee 


fecondarily equated ; which, being taken 
from the moon's place equated a third 


time, ſhall leave the mean anomaly of 


the moon correſponding to any given 
time. Moreover, from the mean ano- 
maly of the mcon, and the before found 
excentricity of her orbit, may be found 


(by means of a table of equations of tne 
moon s center made. to every degree of 
. the mean anomaly, and ſome excentri. 
cities, ViZ, 45000, 50000, $5000, 60000, 
and 65000) the proſtaphæreſis or equa» 
tion ofthe moon's center, as in the come 


mon way: and this being taken from 


the former ſemicircle of the middle ano. 
maly, and added in the latter to the 
- moon's place thus thrice equated, will 


produce the place of the moon fourth 
excentrieity of the moon's orbit, $351 | 


time equated, 


The greateſt variation of the moon (win, 
chat which happens when the moon is in 
| 9 
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vn oftant with the ſun) is nearly, ireci- 

ally, as the cube of the diſtance of the 
Fun from the earth; let that be taken 37 


minutes, 25 ſeconds, when the ſun is in 


perigeo, and 33 minutes, 40 ſeconds, 
when ſhe is in apogæo: and let the dif- 
. ferences of this variation in the octants 
be made reciprocally as the cubes of the 
diftances of the ſun from the earth; and 
fo let a table be made of the aforeſaid va- 
riation of the moon in her octants (or its 
logarithms) to every 10th, 6th, or 5th 
diftance of the mean anomaly : and, for 
the variation out of the octants, make, as 


radius to the ſine of the double diſtance 


of the moon from the next ſyzygy or 
quadrature : : fo let the aforefaid varia - 
tion in the octant be to the variation con- 
gruous to any other aſpet ; and this 
added to the moon's place before found 
in the firft and third quadrant (account- 
ing from the ſun) or ſubducted from it 
in the ſecond and fourth, will give the 
moon's place equated a fifth time. 


Again, as radius to the ſine of the fum 


of the diſtances of the moon from the 


fon, and of her apogee from the ſun's 


. apogee (or the fine of the exceſs of that 
fom above 360 degrees) :: ſo is 2 mi- 
nutes, 10 ſeconds, to a 6th equation of 
the moon's place, which muſt be fub- 
tracted, if the aforeſaid ſum or exceſs 
be Jeſs than a ſemicircle, but added, if it 
be greater. Let it be made alſo as radius 
to the fine of the moon's diftance from 
the ſun : : ſo 2 degrees 20 ſeconds to a 
ſeventh equation: which, when the moon's 
light is increaſing, add, but when de- 
creaſing, ſubtract ; and the moon's place 
will be equated a ſeventh time, this 
is her place in her proper orbit. 
But let it be obſerved, that the equation, 
thus produced by the mean quantity 2 de- 
grees, 20 ſeconds, is notalwayrof the ſame 
magnitude, butis mcreaſed and diminiſhed 


.. according to the poſition of the lunar apo. 


gee. For if the moon's apogee be in 
conjunction with the ſun's, the aforeſaid 
equation is about 54 ſeconds greater, 
But when the apogees are in oppoſition, 
. It is about as much leſs; and it librates 
. between its greateſt quantity 3 minutes 
11 feconds, and its leaſt x minute 26 
. ſeconds. And this is when the lunar 
- apogee is in conjunction or oppoſition 
with the ſun's: but in the quadratures, 
the afereſaid equation is to be leſſened 
about 5o ſeconds, or t minute, when the 
. apogees of the lun and moon are in con- 


junction; but if they . ace in oppoſition, 
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for want of a ſuſſicient number of obſer. 
vations, he cannot determine whether it 
is to be leſſened or increaſed. And, 
- even as to the augment or decrement of 
the equation a minutes, 20ſeconds, above. 
mentioned, he dares determine nothin 
certain, for the ſame reaſon, wiz. the 
want of obſervations accurately made. 
If the fixth and ſeventh equations are 
augmented or diminiſhed in a reciprocal 
ratio of the diſtance of the moon from 
the earth, i. e. in a direct ratio of the 
moon's horizontal parallax, they wi | be- 
come more accurate: and this may readily 
be done, if tables are firſt made to each 
minute of the ſaid parallax, and to eveiy 
ſixth or fifth degree of the augment of 
the fixth equation for the ſixth, as of the 
diſtance of the moon from the ſun for 
the ſeventh equation. | 
From the ſun's place take the mean mo. 
tion of the moon's ' aſcending node, 
equated as above ; che remainder ſhall 
be the annual argument of the node, 
_ whence its ſecond equation may be com- 
puted after the following manner in the 
foregoing figure, ibid. fig: 7. 
Let T, as before, repreſent the earth; 
TS a right line conjoining the earth 
and ſun: let alſo the line TACB be 
drawn to the place of the aforeſaid node 
of the moon, as above equated ; and let 
| STA be the annual argument of the 
node. Take TA from a ſcale, and let 
it beto AB:: as 56 to 3, or 38 1130 
1. Thenbilet A B in C, and on Cas 
a center, with the diflance C A, deſcribe 
a circle, as AFB, and make the angle 
BCF, equal to double the annual argu- 
ment of the node before found: ſo ſhall 
the angle BT F be the ſecond equation 
of the aſcending node; which mult be 
added when the node is paſſing from the 
uadrature to a ſyzygy with the ſun, and 
ſobduAed when the node moves from 4 
| ſyzygy towards a quadrature. By which 
means the true- place of the node of the 
lunar orbit will be gained: whence, fron 
tables made after the common way, the 
moon's latitude and the reduction of bet 
orbit to the ecliptic may be computed, 
ſuppoſing the inclination of the moon 
orbit to the ecliptic to be 4 degrees, 59 
minutes, 35 ſeconds, when ihe nodes ark 
in quadrature with the ſun; and 5 de- 
grees, 25 minutes, 20 ſeconds, when 
they are in the ſyzygies. : 
And from the longitude and Jatituce 


thus found, and the given obliquity of 


the ecliptic 23 degrees, 39 minutes 
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1 
ht aſcenſion. and: declination of the 
moon will be found. R 1 5 * 
The horizontal parallax. of the moon, 
when the.is in the ſyzygies a. a mean di- 
ance from the earth, he makes to be fifty- 
ſeven minutes, 30 ſeconds; and her ho- 
rary motion 33 minutes, 32 ſeconds, 33 
_ thirdsz and her apparent diameter 31 
minutes, 30 ſeconds. But in her qua- 
dratures, at a mean diſtance from the 
earth, he makes the horizontal parallax of 
the moon to be 59 minutes, 40 ſeconds ; 
her horary motion 3a minutes, 12 ſe- 
conds, 2 thirdsz and her apparent dia- 
meter 31 minutes, 3 ſeconds: the moon 
in an octant to the ſun, and at a mean 
ditadce, hath her center diſtant from 
the center of the earth about 605 of the 
earth's ſemidiameters. | 4 
The ſun's horizontal parallax he makes 


. 
. 


N0- to be 10 ſeconds, and its apparent dia- 
de, meter, at a mean diſtance from the earth, 
hall 42 minutes, 15 ſeconds, -. ; 

de, | The atmoſphere of the earth, by diſ- 
om · 


perfing and refracting the ſun's light, at 


the leaſt to the height of 40 or 5o geogra- 
_ phical miles, caſts a ſhadow upon the 

th moon in a lunar eclipſe, and thereby 
arth makes the earth's ſhadow larger than it 
3 be would otherwiſe bez and to each mile of 
node the earth's atmoſphere, is correſpondent 
d let a ſecond in the moon's diſc : hence the 
' the ſemi-diameter of the earth's ſhadow, 
d let projected upon the moon's difc, is to be 
15 (0 increaſed about go ſeconds ; or, which is 
C all one in a lunar eclipſe, the horizontal 
cribe parallax of the moon is to be increaſed in 
angle ; the ratio of about 70 to 69. 

gu. Moow-D1AL, See the article DIaL. 
ſhall Moox-EyED, in the manege, the ſame 
ation with moon-blind, See BLIND. 

all be MooN-FISH, a ſpecies of the oftracion, 
m the otherwiſe called the orbis, or globe · fiſh. 
„ and See the article OSTRACION, 

om 4 Moon-sEED, meniſpermum, in | botany. 
which dee the article MEniSPERMUM. 
of the Moon-TREFOIL, a plant otherwiſe called 
from medicago, See ME DIC AO. 

y, the Moon.worT, lanaria, in botany. See 
of her . the article LUNARIA. 

puted, MOOR, in country affairs; denotes an un- 
non? limited tract of land, uſually over · run 
es, 59 with heath, - * | 
Jes are 00R-BUZZARD, the engliſh name of the 
5 de- jellow-legged falcon, with an iron- 
when coloured body and yellow head. It is 
- about the ſize of a common crow, and 
atitude bas its engliſh name from building its 
ity of neſt in mooriſh and boggy places. 
— Mook. cock, or GOR-COCK, a ſpecies of 


v "> ">a © * 
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tetrao, with a forked tail, ſpotted cid 
- white underneath,, It is & native. of 
England, but very rare: the male is 
throughout of a very deep iron. grey, 
without any variegation; and the female 
is alſo grey, but variegated with tran(- 
verſe lines of black. 72 
Mook's, HEAD, in the manege, c. See 
the article Heap. + 5 5 N 
Mo0R-HEN, the engliſh name of the gal- 
linyla or tringa. See TRAIN Ga. 
Moox-s Tong, a valuable ſtone, much 
uſed in the coarſer Works of the preſent 
- builders; being truly a white granite,: of 
. a marbly texture, «$41.48... 
Mook-TITLING, in ornithology, a name 
by which many call the oenanthe. See 
the article OENAN THE. oa... 
MOORING, or MOARING, in the ſea- 
 Janguage, is the laying out the anchors 
of a ſhip in a, place where the can ride 
ſeures*:- 44 +5, ,« TE EET 
Mooring acroſs, is laying out an anchor 
on each fide; and mooring along, is; to 
have an anchor in a river and a hawſer 
on ſhore. ; 


When ſhips are laid up in ordinary, or 
are under orders of fitting for the ſea, 
the moorings are laid out in harbours ; 
and conſiſt of claws, pendent chains, ca- 
bles,  bridles, anchors, ſwivels, j2w's- 
harps, buoys, and chains. 
MOOT, a difficult caſe argued' by the 
young barriſters and ſtudents at the ians 
of court, by way of exerciſe, the better 
to qualify them for practice, and to de- 
fend the cavſes of their clients. This, 
which is called mooting, is the chief ex- 
erciſe of the inns of court. Particular 
times are appointed for the arguing moot- 
caſes: the place where this exereiſe is per- 
formed, was antiently called moot-hall 
and there is a bailiff, or ſurveyor of the 
moots annually choſen by the bench, to 


appoint the moot-men for the inns of 


chancery, and to keep an account of the 
performance of exerciſes. 
MOR Az, a town of Spain, in the province 
of New. Caſtile, eighteen miles ſouih - eaſt 


man- 


MORAL, ſomething belonging to 
See the ar- 


ners, or the conduct of life. 
ticles Good, Evit, &c, | 
MoRAL PHILOSOPHY, the ſame with 
ethics. See the article ETHICS. - 
Mol SENSE, that whereby we perceive 
what is good, virtuous, and beautiful in 
. ctions, manners, and characters. See 
SENSE, ACTION, CHARACTER, &c. 
MORaL of a fable. See — | 
I | a 


of Toledo. We 
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MORALITY, the ſcience and do@rine of 


7 


- article Exrhics. | 
Morality may be defined to be the rela- 


morals, otherwiſe called eihies. See the 


tion, conformity, or agreement of men's 


voluntary 
they are referred, and by which theß 
are of. 


= 


- enforcements,” 1. The divine law, whe- 
mer known by 


actions, to a rule, to which 


Jodged . | Theſe moral rules ſeem 
to be of three ſorts, with their different 


the light of nature or the 


voice of revelation, which is the only 


true touchſtone ef moral reitude, the 


conſeciences of men bearing witneſs either 


tions; that is, whether as duties or fins 


of the goodneſs or ſinfulneſs of their ac- 


they are like to procure them happineſs, 


mighty. 


or miſery, from the hands of the Al- 
2. The civil law, which is the 


rule ſet by the commonwealth to the ac- 
tions of thoſe that belong to it : this rule 


no body overlooks, the rewards and pu- 


niſhments being ready at hand to enforce 


it, extending to the protecting or taking 


away of the life, liberty, and eſtate of 


thoſe who obſerve and diſobey it. 3. 


The law of opinion and reputation, 


1 
* 
[ 


whereby virtue and "praiſe, vice and 
blame, are ever found to accompany 
each other : now thoſe who think not 


- commendation and diſgrace ſufficient 


motives to engage mankind to accom- 
modate themſelves to the opinions and 
rules of thoſe with whom they converſe, 


- ſeem little ſkilled in the hiſtory of man- 

- kind, fince moſt people govern themſelves 

chiefly by this law of faſhion, ' See the 
article RELATION. | 


Moral philoſophy contemplates buman 
nature, its moral powers and connec- 
tions, and from theſe dedvces the laws of 


__ - aGtion: though it muſt be confeſſed, 


that different ' philoſophers have eſtab. 
liſhed different ſyſtems concerning the 
foundation of morality, which the reader 
will find under the article ETHICS. 

According to Mr, Locke, the idea of a 
ſupreme being; infinite in power, good- 
nels, and wiidom, whoſe workmanſhip 
we are, and on whom we depend, and 


- the idea of ourſelves, as intelligent crea- 
- tures, would, if duly conſidered, afford 


ſuch foundations of our duty and rules of 


* aftion, as might place morality among 


the ſciences capable of demonſtration. 
As to the reaſons why the mathematical 


ſeiences have been thought more capable 
of demonſtration than the ideas of good 


and Evil, right and wrong, &c. they are 


theſe. xz. That the former can be repre« 


* 


MOR 
ſented” by ſenſible marks, as dias 
which have a nearer won Seger 
. them than any words, 2. Moral idea 
are commonly more complex than thoſe 
of figures ; whence it happens, that their 
names ave of more uncertain fignification; 
and beſides, the mind cannot eafily re. 
tain theſe precife combinations fo perfe4. 
Is as is neceſſary in the examination of 
the agreements and diſagreements of ſe- 
veral of them one with another. See th 
article ENOWLEDGE. | 
One part of theſe diſadvantages in moral 
ideas, continues the ſame great author, 
may in a good meaſure be remedied by 
accurate definitions z ſetting down that 
collection of ſimple ideas which every 
term ſhall tand for, and then uſing the 
term ſteadily for that -preciſe collection. 
See the article DzFinNIT10N. 
MORANT PoInT, the moſt eaſterly pro- 
montary of the ifland of Jamaica; wet 
fong. 767 30', north lat. 18. 
MORASSE, à low, moiſt land, which 
receives the waters from the higher 
grounds without having any deſcent to 
carry them off. See MaksH and Moss. 
MORAT, or MURTEN, a town of $Snit- 
zerland, in the canton of Bern, fituated 
on the lake Mora "x miles weſt of 


Bern. 

MORATUR,- or DEMORATUR, in law, 
he demurs; a term uſed when one of 
the parties in a cauſe demurs, and doe 
not proceed in pleading, but reſts upon 
the judgment of the court in ſome par- 
ticular point, either in relation to the 
ſufficiency of the declaration, or the pleas 
of the contrary party; upon which the 
court, after taking ſome time to argue 
and adviſe, determine the point. 

MORAVA, a river of european Turky, 
that riſes in the mountain of Rodope, ot 
Argentum, and falls into the Danube at 
Semendria, to the eaftward of Belgrade, 

MORAVIA, a marquiſate, or province 
in Bohemia, bounded by Sileſia on the 
north. eaſt, by Hungary and Auſtria on 
the _— z and by Bohemia on the north- 
Welt. £ 

MORAVIANS, a ſect of proteſtants, who 
have been ſeitled for a conſiderable time 
paſt at Hernhuth, in Germany, and have 
of late years ſpread themſelves over 
moſt of our American colonies, as vel 
as in ſeveral parts of England, where 
they are permitted to ſettle by a late 2 
of parliament. They have à kind of 
church-government peculiar to them. 
ſelves, and are commonly known yt 
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| name of Unidas Fratrum,. or The Bre- 
thren. They profeſs the utmoſt veneration 
for our bleſſed Saviour, whom they con- 
ſider as their immediate 


ence to the rulers of their church, and 
are faid to practice much brotherly love 
amongſt one another, In ſhort, they ſeem 
io be a meek, peaceable, and induſtrious 
kind of people. They have nevertheleſs 
been lately accuſed of ſeveral erroneous 
principles and practices, to which accu- 
ſations they bave either been totally 
ſilent, or given partial and unſatisfatory 
anſwers: but as theſe may proceed more 
from the weakneſs and enthuſiaſm of 
particular members than the conſtitution 
of their church itſelf, they perhaps think 
themſelves leſs obliged to take notice of 
them, It were to be wiſhed, however, 


ditin& account of their ag Ar- 4 in 
civil and religious matters, as mĩglſt ef- 


hich fectually clear them of all ſuſpicion of 
gher aiming at any thing inconſiſtent with the 
it to principles of the pureſt profeſſors of 


oss. Chriſtianity. | 
>Mit- MORAW, a river that riſes in the north of 
nated Moravia, and after dividing Auſtria 


from Hungary, falls into the Danube, to 
the weſtward of Preſburg, 

MORBACH, or MURBACH, a town of 
Germany, in the circle of the uppec 
Rhine, and landgraviate of Alſatia, 


ead and Di- 
rector, enjoĩn the moſt implicit obedi- 


that they would publiſh ſuch a plain and 
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MORBID, among phyſicians, ſignifies dif-. MORINDA, in botany, a genus of 


upon forty miles ſouth of Straſburg, ſubject to 
par- France, | 

o the 

pleas d or corrupt, a term applied either to 
h the an unſound conſtitution, or to thoſe parts 


or bumours that are infected by a diſ- 
eaſe, See the article DISEASE. 


urky, MORBILLI, the meaſles, in medicine, 

pe, ot dee the article MEASLES. 5 

ube at N MORBUS, piszAsE, in medicine. See 

grade. the article DISEASE. 

ovince MORDELLA, in zoology, a genus of 

, - the coleoptera claſs. of inſects, the anten- 
ia 0 


bz whereof are ſlender, and have the laſt 
int globoſe; moſt of the ſpecies have 
alſo legs, which ſerve them for leaping. 


north» 


s, who MOREA, the antient Peloponneſus, is a 
e time province of european Turky, and is a 
1d — peninſula about one hundred and eighty 
8 


miles long, and one hundred and thirty 
broad, bounded by the gulphs of Le- 
panto and Engia on the north; by the 
tzean ſea, or Archipelago, on the eaſt; 


as well 
where 
ate at 


eind of ind by the Mediterranean on the ſouth 
3 and weſt, | 8 
1 * MORE SK, or 


vor. III. 


_ | A 
MOURN: 
painting, carving, &c. done after the 
manner of the moors; confiſting of ſe- 
veral groteſque pieces and compartments, 
promiſcuouſly mingled, not containing 
any perfect figure of a man, or other ani- 
mal; but a wild reſemblance of birds, 
beaſts, trees, Sc. ' 
Moreſk-dances, vulgarly called morrice- 
dances, are thoſe altogether in imitation 
of the moors, as ſarabands, chacons, &c. 
which are generally performed with cafla- 
nets or tambours. | | 
MORETON, a market-town of Devon- 
ſhire, twelve miles ſouth-weſt of Exeter. 
MoRETON, is alſo a market-town of Glo- 
_ ceſterſhire, twenty miles north-eaft of 
Gloceſter. - : 
MORGAY, in ichthyology, the ſqualus 
with a variegated back, and with the 
belly fins concreted, See SQUALUS. 
The head of this ſpecies is large, and of 
a depreſſed form; the eyes are large, and 
ſtand pretty high on the ſides of the 
head ; the noftrils are very conſpicuous, , 
they have each a double aperture; the 
mouth is on the under part of the roſ- 
trum, and opens tranſverſely ; the aper- 
| tures of the gills are five, oblique, or 
_ nearly tranſverſe openings on each fide 
below the head, and reaching to the. 
pectoral fins. | 3 
ORINA, in botany, a plant of the di- 
andria-monogynia claſs, with a monope- 
talous flower, bilabiated at the limb: 
the ſeed is ſingle, roundiſh, and coronated 
with the cup of the flower. N 
the 


pentandria- monogynia claſs cf plants, 
with an infundibuliform monopetalovs 
flower, divided into five ſegments at the 
limb: the fruit is a roundiſh berry,-with * 
an umbilicated point, and contains two 
elliptico-hemiſpherical ſeeds. 
MORINELLUS, the DoTTEREL, in or- 
nithology, a ſpecies of charadrius, with 
a ferrugineous breaſt, and a white ring 
round the neck. See CHARADRIVUS. 
MORISONA, a plant belonging to the 
.polyandiia-monogynia claſs, the flower 
of which conſiſts of four oblong petals ; 
and its fruit is a globoſe berry, contain= . 
ing a great many kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 


in 
MORLACHIA, a province of Venice; 


having Dalmatia on the ſouth, and lying 
between the - provinces of Croatia and 
Boſnia. F 
MoRLAIX, a port. town of France, in 
the province of Britany : welt long. 4“, 
north lat, 48937. e | 


MORISCO, is a kind of MORMYLUS, in ichthyology, the ik 
wit 
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each fide. 
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with the upper jaw longeſt, and with 
twelve parallel tranſverſe black lines on 
| See the article SPARUS, 
MORNING, the beginning of the day, 
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ſtate they are let down into the veſſel of 
Water and fumac, and kept ſtirring for 


* 


the firſt appearance of light, or the 


time from midnight till noon. 
MOROCCO, the capital of the- kingdom 
of the ſame name in . 
9, north lat. 329. e E 
Morocco, marroguin, in commerce, A 
fine kind of leather, prepared of the ſkin 
of an animal of the goat kind, and im- 
| rted fiom the Levant, Barbary, Ce. 
he name was probably taken from the 
kingdom of Morocco, whence the wan- 
ner of preparing it was borrowed, which 
is this: the ſkins being firſt dried in the 
hair, are ſteeped in clear water three days 


and nights; then ſtretched on a tanner's 


horſe, beaten with a large knife, and Reep- 
ed afreſu in water every day till they be 

well come: then they are brow: into a 
large vat in the ground, full of water, 
where quick-lime has been ſlaked, and 
there he fi teen days; whence they are 
taken, and again returned every night and 
morning. Then they are thrown into a 
freſh vat of lime and water, and ſhifted 
night and morning for fifteen days long- 
er; then rinſed in clear water, and the hair 
taken off on the leg with the knife, re- 
turned into a third vat and ſhifted as he- 


fore for eighteen days; ſteeped twelve , 


hours in a river, taken out, rinſed, put in 
pails, where they are pounded with wooden 
pe changing the water twice ; then 
aid on the horſe, and the fleſh taken off; 
returned into pails of new water, taken 
out, and the hair fide ſcraped; returned 
into freſh pails, taken out, and thrown 
into a pail of a particular form, having 
holes at bottom: here they are beaten for 
the ſpace of an hour, and freſh water 
oured von from time to time; then bein 


retched on the leg, and ſcraped on either 


fide, they are returned into pails of freſh 
water, taken out, ſtretched and ſewed 
up all round in manner of bags, leaving 


out the Hinder legs as an aperture for he 


conveyance of a certain mixture. 
The ſkins thus ſewed are put in luke- 
warm water, where dogs excrements have 
been diſſolved. Here they are ſtirred 
with long poles for half an hour, left at 
yelt a dozen, taken cut, rinſed in freſh 
water, and filled by a tunnel with a pre- 
paration of water and ſumac, mixed and 
Heated over the fire till ready to boil; 
and, as they are filled, the hind legs are 
1e wed up to flop the pellage. In this 
5 2 | 


currier, the fleſh-ſide uppermoſt; then 
beg. The firſt courſe of black is now 
pieces of old ruſty iron have been thrown, 


' toothed, inſtrument, to raiſe the grain, 
" ruſhes prepared for the purpoſe. Thus 
. rubbed over with a paumelle of cork, to 


and, to raiſe the grain a third time, 2 


is ſtrongly rubbe 


lightly, for the laſt time, with the pau. 
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four hours ſucceſſively; taken out and 
heaped on one another; after a little time 
their ſides are changed; and thus the 
continue an hour and a half, till drained, 
This done, they are looſened, and filled 


a ſecond time with the ſame preparation, 


ſewed up again, and kept ſtirring two 
hours, piled up, and drained as before, 
This proceſs is again repeated, with this 
difference, that they are now ſtirred only 
a quarter of an hour; after which they 
are leſt till next morning, when they are 
taken out, drained on a rack, unſewed, 
the ſumac taken out, folded in two from 
head to tail, the bair-fide outwards, laid 
over each other on the leg, to perfect 
their draining, ſtretched out and dried; 
then trampled under foot by two and two, 
ſtretched on a, wooden table, what fl:ſh 
and ſumac remains ſcraped off, the hair. 
fide rubbed over with oil, and that again 
with water. 5 

Then they are wrung with the hands, 
ſtretched, and preſſed tight on the table 
with an iron-inſtrument like that of a 


turned, and the hair-fide rubbed ſtrongly 
over with a handful. of ruſhes, to ſqueeze 
out as much of the oil remaining as 


id on the hair-fide, by means of a lock 
of hair twiſted and Reeped in a kind of 
black dye, prepared of ſour beer, wherein 


When half dried. by hanging ip the air, 
they are fretched on a table, rubbed over 
every way with a paumelle, or wooden- 


over which is palt a light couche of wa. 
ter, then ſleeked by rubbing them wit 


ſleeked, they have a ſecond couche of 
black, then dried, laid on the table, 


raiſe the grain again; and, after a light 
couche of water, ſlzeked over anew; 


paumelle of wood is uſed. __ 
After the hair-fide has received all its pre- 
parations, the fleſh-fide is pared with 3 
ſharp knife for the purpoſe z the hait- ſde 
Fi over, with a woollen 
cap, having beſore given it a glols with 
barberries, citton, or orange. Tye 
whole is figiſhed by. raiſing the gra" 


melle of cork; ſo that they are nov fit 
for the market, a 


nad 
— 


3 


of 5a $2.5 


for Manner of preparing red Morocco : after 

nd ſteeping, Aretchmg, ſcraping, beating, 
me and rinſing, as before, they are at length 
ey wrong, ftretched on tlie leg, and paſſed 

ed, after each other into water where alum 

i has been diſſolved. Thus alumed, they 

on, are left to drain till morning; then wrung 

Wo out, pulled on the leg, and folded from 

re, head to tail; the fleſh inwards. 

his In this ſtate they receive their firſt dye, 

nly by paſſing them after obe another into a 


red liquor, prepared with laque, and 


5 


are ſome other ingredients, which the maro- 
we, quineers keep a ſecret. This they repeat 
Ap again and again, till the ſkins have got 
laid their firſt colour; then they are rinſed ia 
fect clear water, ſtretched on the leg, and left 
ed 3 to drain twelve hours; thrown into wa- 
* ter, into which white galls pulverized 
bel have heen paſt through a ſieve, and ſtirred 
wil inceſſantly for a day with long poles ; 
* taken out, hung on a bar a- eroſs the wa- 
ter all night, white againſt red, and red 

nds againſt white, and in the morning the 
table water ſtirred up, and the ſkins returned 
of a into it for twenty-four hours. 

then MOROCHTHUS, in natural hiſtory, an 
ngly indurated clay, called by us french-chalk; 
er ſerving e and others to mark with. 
s The antients eſteemed it as an aſtringent, 
(mw preſcribing it in the colic, hzmorrhages, 
| lock and other fluxes, See the article Lars. 
ad, of MORON, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
LOR vince of Andaluſia, thirty miles ſouth 
451 N eaſt of Seville. 

A MORPETH, a borough-town of Nor- 
| over thumberland, fourteen miles north of 
oden- Newcaſtle, which ſends two members to 
gras parliament. 

et MORPHEW, a leprons kind of ſcurf 
Ken which ſometimes breaks ont upon the 
* kin, particularly about the forehead. See 
1 the article LEPROSY, 

= 25 MORSE, in zoology, à name by which 
[ky K ſome call the hippopotamus. See the ar- 
 Iig ticle HiPPOPOTAMUS. | 
Woes MORT p' ancesToOR, in law, See the 
ume, 2 article Assis E of mort d' anceflor, 
3 MORTAIGN, a town of the Orleanois, | 
ol a bre eaſt long. 50%, and north lat. 
8 48“ 40, | 
5 MORTAIN, a town of Normandy, in 
6 wi rs weſt long. $o', and north lat, 
| 4 49, 
| 45 MORTALITY, or bills of MORTALITY, 
wy properly denote weekly litls of the per- 
e Fit ons who die in any place. 

192 In London, theſe bills are drawn up by 
3 the company of pariſh clerks, and con- 


an an account of the numbers, ages, 


\ 
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diſeaſes, Sc. of ſuch as die within the 


bills of mortality; that is, in London, 


Weſtminſter, and ten miles round. 
The great d 

and burial: in London, is owing to this, 
that the diſſenters of all ſorts baptize 
their children without fending an account 
of them to the pariſh clerks ; fo that lit- 


tle dependance is to be had on theſe, 


with regard to calculating annuities for 
life, | 


Dy. Halley's table, grounded on the 


Breſlau bills of Mortality, is of much 
more authority : it ſhews alternately the 
age, and the number of perions living of 
that age, | | 


> E*|> b e 
* 8 8 mE[? S g of 
1 100o|zz2 586043 417164 202 
2 8/23 579}44 407065 192 
3 798/24 573045 397166 182 
4 76025 567146 387167 172 
5 732026 560147 377,68 162 
6 710022 553048 3679 152 
7 692/28 546149 35770 142 
8 680 29 539150 346671 131 
9 67030 5316561 335% 120 


19 604/40 445151 232]82 28 
20 598/41 43662 222483 23 
21 592142 427 63 212184 20 


By the nlp of this table, we can find 
what probability there is, that a men of 
a certain age, 30 for example, ſhall live 
1, 2, 3, Sc. years. Thus, againſt 30 
we find 531, and underneath this 523, 
515, &c. the meaning of which is, that 
out of 531 perſons living at the age of 
go, there remain only 523, 515, Sc. 
who attain the age of 31, 32, Cc. re- 
ſpectively. Why | 


Hence ſuppoſing A, B. C. Sc. to re- 


preſent, reſpedively, the perſons living 
at a given age and the ſubſequent years; 


it is evident, that there being A per- 


ſons living of the given year, and only 
B perſons remaining after the firſt year, 


the probability that a perſon of the given 
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iſparity between the births 5 
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age ſhall live one year, is meaſured. by 
the fraftion TY, and, in the ſame man- 
ner, the probability that he ſhall live two 
years, is meaſured by the fra8ion-—, 


and ſo on. Thus the probability that a 
perſon of 30 years of age ſhall live one 
year, is meaſured by 543 ; that is, he 
has the odds of 523 to $8, or nearly 65 
to 1, that he does not die in a year, So, 
like wiſe, to find the odds that any perſon 
does not die before he attain any propoſed 


age, the rule is this: ſubtrat the number 


of the remaining perſons of the age pro- 
poſed, from thoſe of the firſt age, and 
that will ſhew the odds there is of the 
. perſon's living or dying; as for inſtance, 
the odds that a man of 40 ſhall live 7 
years, is found by ſubſtratting 377, the 
number of perſons of 47 years from 445, 
the number of perſons cf 40 years, and 
the difference 68, is the number of per- 
ſons dying in that years: hence the odds 
is 37 to 68, or 5+ to 1, that a man of 
40 does live ſeven years; and the like 
for any other number of years. 


From what has been ſaid it appears, that f 


the price of inſurance upon lives ought to 
be regulated; there being a great differ- 
ence between inſuring the life of a man 
of 20, and that of another of 50 years 


of age; ſince it is 100 to 1 that the man 
of 20 dies not in a year; and but 38 to 1 


for a man of 50 years of age. See the 
article LIFE, 

MORTAR, a preparation of lime and 
ſand mixt up with water, which ſerves as 
a cement, and is uſed by maſons and 
bricklayers in building of walls of ſtone 
and brick. | 

The proportion of lime to ſand in making 
mortar, ought to be according to the 
goodneſs or badneſs of theſe materials, 
and 1s therefore rather to be regulated by 
the judgment of experienced workmen 
than by any ſtated proportion of materials, 
It is, however, neceſſary to obſerve, 
that the beſt ſand for making lime, ac- 


cording to Wolfius, is that which is 


coarſe and ſharp, fo as to prick the hands 


when rubbed, and yet not earthy, and 


$0 as to foul the water it is waſhed in: 
and tbat the beſt lime for the ſame pur- 
pole is that made of the hardeſt ſtones, 
See the article LIM. | 

Beſides the ccmmon mortar uſed in laying 
ones, bricks, &c. there are ſeveral other 
kinds; as, 1. White mortar, ukd in 
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plaſtering walls and ceilings, which zre 
often firſt plaſtered with loam, and ig 
made. of ox or cow- hair mixed ad 
tempered with lime and water without 
any ſand. The common allowance is 
one buſhel of hair to fix of lime; the 
hair binds the mortar, holds it faſt to. 

ether, and keeps it from cracking, 2. 
ortar for furnaces, Cc. is made with 
red clay wrought in water in which horſe. 
dung and chimney-ſoot has been ſteeped, 
by which a ſalt is communicated to the 
water, which binds the clay, and makes 
it fit to endure the fire: this clay ought 
not to be too fat, leſt it ſhould be ſubje& 
to crack ; nor too lean or ſandy, leſt it 
ſhould not bind enough. 3. Some work. 
men in metals, uſe a kind of mortar to 
plaſter over the inſide of the veſſels in 
which they refine their metals, to keey 
them from running out: this kind of 
mortar is made with quick-lime and ox- 
blood, the lime being firſt beaten to pow. 
der and ſifted, and afterwards mixed with 
the blood. 4. Mortar for ſun-dials on 
walls, may be made of lime and ſand 
tempered with linſeed- oil, or, for want 
of the latter, with ſkimmed milk; but dil 
18 better. This ſpread upon the wall 
will become as hard as ftone, and will 
endure the weather fix times as long 28 
the ordinary plaſter made of lime and 
hair with water. 5. For plaſtering the 
fronts of houſes in imitation of brick- 
work, ſome uſe a mortar made of ſharp 
ſand and lime, powder of brick and 
ſome red ochre: and timber- houſes, 
plaſtered over with this kind of mortar, 
look well though they have been done 
twenty or thirty years. 6. The mortzr 
uſed in Italy for making water-courles 
and ciſterns, and alſo in-finiſhing or 
plaſtering of fronts is of two ſorts; the 
one is compoſed of lime and hogs-greale, 
mixt with the juice of figs, and the other 
is of the ſame ingredients, but has liquid 
pitch added to the reſt, and is firlt wet 
or ſlacked with wine, and then pounded 
or beaten with hogs greaſe and juice of 
figs. 7. An extraordinary good mortar 
for floors, walls, cielings, &c. may be 
made with ox-blood and fine clay tem- 
red together. 8. And in buildings, 
one part of waſte ſozp-aſhes, mixed wit! 
another of lime and fand, make a vc! 
durable mortar. 

MoORTAR-PIECE, a ſhort piece of ord- 
nance, .confiderably thick and wide; 
ſerving to throw bombs, carcaſſee, gre- 
pots, Sc. See plate of gunnery, hy. 

* 4 which 


* 
-# 


, * 


4. which repreſents a mortar mounted 


e 

i its carriage. | "1 
a uk of — is thought to be older 
ut than that of cannon; they being em- 
is loyed in the wars in Italy to throw | 
be tones and balls of red-hot iron, long be- 
o- fore the invention of bombs; which, as 
2. Blondel informs us, were firſt thrown at 
th the ſiege of Wachtendorch, in Guilder- 
ſe. land, in 1588. : 

ed, I was formerly the opinion of gunners, 
he that only one certain charge of powder 
ces was requiſite for each mortar, and that 
pht the horizontal range could not be altered 
ect but by changing the direction of the 


t it 
tk- 


'to 


iecez; but, at preſent, when a place 
Fg in the ſame horizontal plane with 
the mortar, is to be bombarded, they 


in elevate the piece to 45, and augment or 
etp diminiſh the charge of powder until 
| of they can hit the mark. The following 
Ox» 


advantages introduced this 1 1. 
The public powder is ſaved as much as 
poſſible; becauſe, At a direction of 45%, 
a leſs velocity, and conſequently a leſs 
charge of powder is required to make any 
horizontal range, than is neceſſary to 


ow. 
vith 
on 
ſand 
vant 
t oil 


wall other elevation. 2. In elevating mor- 


will tars to their proper directions, gunners 
g 28 ſeldom come within a degree or two of 
and the propoſed elevation, both on account 
r the of the imperfe&ion of the inſtruments 


rick» which they generally uſe for that purpoſe, 


ſharp and the hurry they are in at that time. 
and And in bombarding towns from ſhips, 
uſes, it is ſcarce poſſible to come within two 
rtars (degrees of the defigned elevation, becauſe 
done of the agitation of the veſſel, which 
jortar continually changes the direction of the 
urſes mortar, But by raiſing the mortar to 
g or 45*, the bad conſequences of this inac- 
; the curacy of elevation are in a great meaſure 
reale, prevented, becauſe a (mall error above or 
other below 45%, occaſions a very inconſider- 
liquid able error of amplitude. 
ſt wet For the ſame reaſons, alſo, places lying 
unded above or below the horizontal plane, 
ice of Palſing through the piece, are bombarded 
21 directing the mortar ſo as its axis may 
nay 


tem- 


bile& the angle ef rn between 
2 perpendicular to the hotizon, at the 


dings, pant of projection, and a line drawn 
d with from that point to the mark aimed at; - 
a ver * _ augmenting and diminiſhing 
e charge of * | 

__ oh ge of powder until the 2 
wide When the buſineſs, therefore, can be 
e, * tfeftvally done by this middle elsvation, 
Ys Vigo 


uch 1 ought certainly to be preferred to any 
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make the ſame horizontal range at any 
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other. However, in the courſe of 2 
ſiege it frequently happens, that ſeveral 
of the caſes mentioned under the article 
GUNNERY, are made uſe of either by 
the aſſailants or defendants. Whence 
we may infer, that though mortars are 
ofteneſt, and moſt fitly, uſed at 45* 
elevation, yet they ought not to be 
founded of one piece with their bed, 


© becauſe ſuch are not only very coſtly but 
unweildy, and therefore unfit to be raiſed 


to any defired elevation, See GUNNERY, 
Mortars are moſt fit for ſervice when hung 
by trunnions and propped with quoins, 
eſpecially if their carriages be ſteady 
enough to prevent the effects of ſudden 
recoiling. 5 

In ſhooting with mortars, the following 


general rules ſhould be always obſerved. 


1. To meaſure the diſtance of the object 
aimed at. 2. That the bombs be of 
_ equal weight, otherwiſe the ſhots will 
vary. 3. That the carriage be on an 
exact level, to prevent its leaping. 4. 
That the powder with which the piece is 
charged, be always of the ſame ſtrength 
and quantity. $5. That the charge be 
the wads be always of wood, tompions, 
or oakam. 4. That the fuſees be freſh 
made the days on which they are to be 
uſed ; and that they be of a compoſition 
proportionable to the range of the ſhot in 


the air, ſo that the bomb may break at the = 


very moment of, or ſoon after its fall; 
which compoſition muſt be ſuch as not 
to beextinguiſhed though it fall in water, 
but continue burning till the bomb breaks. 
See the article Bous. 

MORTARO, or Mon r ARA, a town of 
the dutchy of Milan, in Italy, twenty. 
miles north-eaſt of Caſal, and ſubject to 
the king of Sardinia, IEA 

MORTGAGE, in law, a pledge or 


pawn of lands, tenements, &c. for 


money borrowed; ſo called becauſe if 
the money is not paid at the day, the 
land dies to the debtor, and is forfeited to 
the creditor. The common method of 
making a mortgage, is by leaſe for a 
long term of years, wherein 'a pepper- 
corn rent has been uſually reſerved 2: or 
it may be made by aſſignment for a term, 
and by leaſe and releaſe. The creditor, 
who holds the eſtate according to the con- 
dition of the deed, is called the mortga- 

ee; but the mortgager, who is the per- 
on that makes the mortgage, generally 
keeps poſſeſſion of the land till failure is 
made in the payment of the mortgage- 


money $-- 


- always equally rammed down, 6. That 
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| money; in which caſe, though the that of the other preſidents is only edge o 

| mortgagee enters for non-payment, the with a ſingle row. This they Vs M 

' mortgager has a right to the equity of re- carried on their heads, as they do ſtill N bat 

| demption in the court of chancery, grand ceremonies, ſuch as the entry of By 

| where he may call the mortgagee to an the king: but, ordinacily, they can be 

| account for tne profits of the land mort- them in. the hand, / of 

| ... gaged. MORTIFICATION, in medicine, (he uo 

| In a mortgage is contained a proviſo or ſame with ſphacelus. See SPHACELV: poſ 

covenant, that in caſe the money be paid MORTISE, or MoxzTorse, in carpen. une 

on the day limited, the deed ſhall there- try, Sc. a kind of joint, wherein a hole in 

upon be void; but on the mortgager's of a certain depth is made in a piece of vn 

paying the intereſt of the money, mort- timber, which is to receive another piece the 

- gages are frequently continued without called a tenon. ONT ary 

difturting the poſſeſſion, Where an old MORTMAIN, in law, is the alienztion ſery 

mortgage is aſſigned to another, it is to of lands or tenements to any religion ny 

be taken for a new one from the time of houſe, corporation, or fraternity, and by 

the aſſignment; and as a mortgagee, their ſucceſſors. Lands alienated in MOR 

where the mortgage is forfeited, is al- mortmain are different from others, fer 05 

Jowed intereſt. for his intereſt, ſo am they never revert to the donor, or to MOR 

aſſignee is to have it for all intereſt due at any temporal or common uſe; on which of + 

the ume of the aſſignment, which muſt account the lords by tuch alienation loſe Wi £8! 

be accounted as principal whenever he their eſcheats, and many fervices that len 

comes to red:em the land: but yet an were formerly due to them; as bodies MOR 

agreement made at the ſame time with politic never die, nor can perform pet- (an) 

the origins] mortgager, wiil not make ſonal ſervice; commit treaſon, f:lony, or Mos, 

future intereſt to be principal before any the like. By the ſtatute of mortmain lem 

is become due. It has alſo been decreed, lately made; it is enacted, that no manor, pe 

that where a mortgagee lends more wo- lands, &c. ſhall be given or granted * 

ney on bond to the mortgager, the latter to, or ſettled upon any perſons, bodies of | 

mall not be permitted to redeem, except politic, &c. for any eſtate whatſoever, or = 

he pay the money lent upon the bond, charged in truſt for charitable uſes, un- pain 

| together with that on the mortgage; leis it be done by deed indented and ſealed A 

= though if the mortgager mortgage the twelve months at leaſt before the donor's gia! 

| equity of redemption to another, the death, and inrolled in chancery within of | 

+ ſecond mortgagee will not be affected by fix months after executed. I he two and 

i | this bond; for this reaſon, becauſe it is Univerſities, and the colleges of Eaton, Pai 

in but a perſonal charge on the mortgager. Weſtminſter, &c. are excepted out 0 Nov 

1. Þy a late flatwie it is ordained, that when this act. 9 Geo. II. c. 36. 2 

= any action of cjectment is brought by a MORTUARY, in the eccleſiaſtical hau, 15 

1 mortgagee, tor the recovery of the poſ- is a gift left by a man at his death to hi n 

N fetfion of the lands or tenements, Sc. pariſh-church, in recompence of perſonal ay 

a mortgaged, and there is no ſuit in equity tythes omitted to be paid in his life- 5 

ſor fortclofing or redeeming the equity of time: or it is that beaſt, or other catile, on 

redemption, in caie the priſon intitled to which, after the death of the owner n I 

redeem ſhall, prnaente lite, or pending by the cuſtom of the place, is due to th toy 
4 the action, bring all the principal and parſon or vicar, in lieu of tithes or ct. * 

| intereſt due, with ccfis, into court, it ferings forgot, or not well and truly = 

hill be taken as à fall (atisfaflion and paid by him that is dead. i 1 
| diſcharge of the mortgage, and the mort= A _moituary is not properly due to 3 7 g 

gagee ſhall ther con be obliged to recon- eceleſiaſlical incumbent from any of 

vey ihe laud, &c, and deliver up all thoſe of his own pariſh: but by cuſtom d 

deeds, Sc. 7 Geo. 2. c. 201. in ſome places, it is paid to the incum 5 

NORTIER, an «cniign ef dignity, borne bents of other pariſhes, when a corpſe 1 as 

by the chancellor, and grand prefidents carried through them. The biſhops 01 Ay 

of the patliaments of France, That Bangor, Landaff, St. David's, Sc. ba. the 

borne by the chancellor, is a piece cf formerly mortuaries of priefts: and | wel 

cloth of gold, edged and turned up Vas cuſtomary” in the diocele of Cheite mh 

with ermine; 2nd that cf the firſt pre- - for the biſhop to have a mortvily, * to th 


latent 18 a piece ef back. velvet edged 
with a Gouvie row of gold lace, while 


the death of every prieſt dying within th 
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MOS 5 
ſaddle, and bridle, with his beſt cloak, 
bat, aod upper garment under the gown. 
Martuaries are not now paid in kind; 
but money is to be given in lieu of them. 
By a ſtatute of Hen. VIII. they are to 
be paid as follows 2 he that dies poſſeſſed 
of moveable goods to the valye of 40l. 
or above, is to pay 108. he that dies 
poſſeſſed of goods of 3ol. value, and 
under 401. is to pay 6s. 8 d. and ſo on 
in proportion: but if the goods are 
under the value of 61. 138. 40, after 
the deceaſed's debts are paid, no mortu- 
ary is to be demanded. It is to be ob- 
ſerved, that no mortuaries are to be paid, 
except in thoſe' places where they are due 
by cuſtom. 

MOATUUM carur. Ses the article Ca- 
euT MORTUUM. | | 
MORVIEDRO, or MURVIEDRO, a town 
of Spain, in the province of Valencia, 
eighteen miles north of the city of Va- 
lencia. 5 | 
MORUS, the MULBERRY TREE, in bo- 
tany, Cc. See MULBERRY. | 
MOSAIC, or Mos Aic-wokk, an. al. 
ſemblage of little pieces of glaſs, marble, 
precious ſtones, Sc. of various colours, 
cut ſquare, and cemented on a ground 
of ſtucco, in ſuch a manner as to imi- 
ute the colours and degradations of 
painting. 

Method f performins Mos Alc-wotʒ x of 
glass is this; they provige little. pieces 
of glaſs, of as many, different colours 
and ſizes as poſſible. See the article 
Painting in GLASS, 

Now in order to apply theſe ſeveral 
pieces, and out of them to form a pic- 
ture, they in the firſt place procure a 
cartoon or deſign to be drawn; this is 
transferred to the ground or. plaſter by 
eilking, as in painting in ſreſco. See 
the article FRESCO. | 

As this plaſter is to be laid thick on the 
wall, and therefore will continue freſh 
and ſoft a conſiderable time, ſo that 
there may be enough, prepared at once, 
to ſerve for as much work as will take 
up three or four days. 

This plaſter. is compoſed of lime, made 
of kard ſtone, with brick · duſt very fine, 


: q 
P . 
., 

* 


ped and laid on the wall, and made 
the deſign of what is to be repreſented; 
they take out the little pieces of plaſs 
vith a pair of plyers, and range them 
dre after another, till keeping ftrictly 
bo the light, ſhadow, different teints and 
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zum tragacanth, and whites of eggs: 
when this plafter has been thus pre- 


colours Fepreſented in the deſign before 3 

_ preſſing or flatting 

_ ruler, which ſerves both to ſink them 
within the ground, and to render the 

ſurface even. & Fi. ao 3 
Thus in a long time, and with a great 
deal of labour, they finiſh the work, which 
is. ſtill, the more beautiful, as the pieces 
cf glaſs are more uniform, and ranged 
at an even height, - ' - 


Some of theſe pieces of moſaic-work are 


performed with that exactneſs,- that they 
appear as ſmooth as a table of marble, 
and as finiſhed and maſterly as a paintivg 
in freſco 3 with this advantage, that they 
have a fine luſtre, and will laſt ages. 


The fineſt works of this kind that have 


remained till our time, and thoſe by 
whom the moderns have retrieved the art, 
which was in a manner loſt, arg thoſe 
in the church of St. Agnes, formerly the 
temple of Bacchus at Rome; and ſome 
at Piſa, Florence, and other cities of Italy. 
The moſt eſteemed among the works of 
the moderns are thoſe of Joſeph Pine, 
and the chevalier Lanfranc iu the church 
of St, Peter at Rome: there are alſo 
very good ones at Venice, 


Method of performing Mosaic-wokk of 


marble and precious ſtones is this: the 


ground of moſaic-works, wholly. marble, pp 


is uſually a maſſive marble, either white 
or black. On this ground the deſign is 
cut with a, chiſſel, after it has been firſt 
calqued. Aſter it has been cut of a 
conliderable depth, 2. e. an inch or more, 
the cavities 2re filled up with marble g£ 
a proper colour, firſt faſhioned accord- 
ing to the defign, and reduced to the 
thickneſs of the indentures with various 
inſtruments, To make the pieces thus 
inſerted into the indentures cleave faſt, 
whoſe ſeveral colours 2re to imitate thoſe 
of the defign, they uſe a ſtucco, com- 
poſed of lime and marble-duft; or a 


kind of maſtic, which is prepared by 


each workmon, after a different manner 
peculiar to himſelf, 

The figures being marked opt, the 
painter or ſculptor himfelf draws with a 


pencil the colours of the figures, not de- 
termined by the ground, and in the fame 


manner makes ſtrokes or hatchings in the 
place, where ſhadows are to be; and 


after he has ergraven with the chiſſel all 


the ſtrokes thus drawn, he fills them up 
with a black maſtic, compoſed partly of 
burgundy-pitch poured on hot; taking 
off afterwards what is uperflucus, with 


a piece of loft fone er brick, which, to- 
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takes away the maſtic, poliſhes the 
marble, and renders the whole ſo even 


that one would imagine it only conſiſted 
of one piece. 


This is the kind of moſaic-work,. that 


is ſeen in the pompous church of the in- 


valids at Paris, and the fine chapel at 


Verſailles, with which ſome intire apart- 
ments of that palace are incruſtated. 

As for moſaic-work of precious ſtones, 
other and finer inſtruments are required 
than thoſe uſed in marble; as drills, 
wheels, &c. uſed by lapidaries and en- 
gravers on ſtone. As none but the richeſt 


marbles and ſtones enter this work, to 


make them go the further, they are ſawn 
into the thinneft leaves imaginable, ſcarce 
exceeding half a line in thickneſs; the 
block to be ſawn is faſtened firmly with 


_ cords” on the bench, and only raiſed a 
Jittle on a piece of wood, one or two 
. Inches high. 


Two iron-pins, which 
are on one fide the block, and which 
ſerve to faſten it, are put into a vice con- 
trived for the purpoſe, and with a kind 


of ſaw or bow, made of fine braſs - wire, 
. bent on a piece of ſpongy wood, _—_— 


with emery ſteeped in water, the Jeaf is 


2 faſhioned by following the 


oke of the defign, made on paper, and 


glued on the piece. When there are 
Pieces enough faſtened to 


to form an intire 
flower, or ſome other part of the deſign, 
they are applied to the ground. 


The greund which ſupports this moſaic- | 


work 1s uſually of free-ftone. The mat- 
ter with which the ſtones are joined to- 


17 * is a maſtic, or kind of ſtucco, 


aid very thin on the leaves as they are 
faſhioned ; and this being done the leaves 
are applied with plyers. 
If any contour, or ſide of a leaf, be 
not either ſquared or rounded ſufficiently, 
fo as to fit the place exactly, into which 


It is to be inſerted, when it is too large, 


it is to be brought down witha brals- 


file or raſp; and if it be too little, it 


is managed with a drill and other in- 
ſtruments uſed by lapidaries. 


Moſaic- work of marble is uſed in large 
works as in pavements of churches, . 


baſilics, and palaces; and in the in- 
cruſtation and vaneering of the walls of 
the ſame edifices. 


As for that of precious ſtones, it is only | 


uſed in ſmall works, as ornaments for 
altar-pieces, tables for rich cabinets, 


precious ſtones being ſo very dear. 


Manner of performing Mos Alc-wonk of 


f 21 
gether with water and beaten cement, 


1 
© gypſum, Of this ſtone calcined in 3 kiln, 


-'\ 


MOS 
and beaten in a mortar, and fifted, th, 
french workmen, make a ſort of artificia 
marbles, imitating precious ſtones, and 
of theſe they compoſe a kind of moſaic. 
work, which does not come far ſhor 
either of the durableneſs or the vivacity 
of the natural ſtones ; and which beſides 
has this advantage, that it admits cf 
continued pieces or paintings of intire 
compartiments without any viſible joia. 
ing. | 
— make the ground of plaſter of 
Paris, others of free-ſtone. If it be 
of plaſter of Paris, they ſpread it in a 
wooden frame, of the length and breadth 
of the work intended, and in thickneſs 
about an inch and a half, This frame 
is ſo contrived, that the tenons being 
only joined to the mortiſes by ſingle pins, 
they may be taken aſunder, and the 


frame be diſmounted, when the plaſter 
is dry, The frame is covered on one 


— 


fide with a ſtrong linen - cloth, nailed all 


round, which being placed horizontally 
with the linen at the bottom, is filled 


with plaſter. paſſed through a wide ſere. 
When the plaſter is half dry, the frame 
is ſet up perpendicularly, and left till it 
is quite dry; then it is taken out, by 
taking the frame to pieces. 
In this moſaic, the ground is the moſt im- 
portant part. Now in order to the pre- 
paration of this ſifted gypſum, which 
is to be applied on this ground, it is 
diſſolved and boiled in the beſt engliſh 
lue, and mixt with the colour that it is 
to be of, then the whole is worked 9 7 
gether into the uſual conſiſtence of plalter; 


and then is taken and ſpread on the 


ground five or fix inches thick. If the 
work be ſuch, as that mouldings are fe. 
quired, they are formed with gouges and 
other inſtruments. - 80 

Tt is on this plaſter, thus coloured Jike 
marble or precious ſtone, and which 1s 
to ſerve as a ground to a work, either of 
lapis, agate, alabaſter, or the like, that 
the deſign to be repreſented is d1zw* 3 
baving been firſt pounced or calqued. wi 
hollow or impreſs the deſign, thez vi 
the ſame inſtruments that ſculptors do; 
the ground whereon they are to work 
not being much leſs hard than the marble 
itſelf. The cavities being thus made in 
the ground, are filled up with the ſame 
gypſum boiled in glue, only differently 
coloured, and thus are the different c0- 
lours of the original repreſented, 11 
order that the neceſſary colours and 2 
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be ready at hand, the quantities of 
3 * tempered with the ſe- 
veral colours in pots. 
After the deſign has been thus filled and 
rendered viſible, by half poliſhing it with 
brick and ſoft ſtone, they go over it 
again, cutting ſuch plates as are either 
to be weaker or more ſhadowed, and 
fling them with gypſum ; which work 
they repeat, till all the colours being 
added one after the other, reprelent the 
original to the life. | 
When the work is finiſhed, they ſcour 
it with ſoft one, ſand, and water; after 
that, with a pumice- ſtone; and in the 
lalt place poliſh it with a wooden mullet 
and emery. Then, laſtly, they give it a 
luſtre, by ſmearing it over with oil, and 
rubbing it a long time with the palm of 
the hand, which gives it a luſtre, no 
ways inferior to that of natural] maible. 
If you would only make a variegated 
table, or other work, -of ſeveral colours, 
without moſaic-figures, the proceſs is 
ſomewhat different, | 
In this caſe, you are to prepare colours 
ſeparately in bowls, as many as nature 
ſhews in the marble to be imitated 3 and 
afier you have incorporated them with 
gypſum and glue-water, take a trowel 
ull of each, 
trough, without any order, then without 
mingling them, and only by cutting or 
crolſing the gypſum of each trowel, 
once with each of the reſt, they give 
them tie beautiful confuſion, which 
renders natural marble valuable, Of 
theſe you may make tables, or lay them 
: 1 mould according to the work to be 
Pe, 0 
Mylaic-work of wood is more properly 
called marquetry. See MARQUETRY, | 
NAMBIQUE,. the capital of a pro- 
vince of the ſame name in Zanguebar, 
in Africa, fituated on an iſland at the 
mouth of the river Moſambique : eaſt 
long. 40®, ſouth lat, 156 
OSBACH, or MORSBACH, a town of 
Frmany, in the palatinate of the 


line, ſixteen miles eaſt of Heidelburg. MOSQUE, a temple, or place of religious 
MOSCHUS, the MuSKk-aNiMAL, 3 * | a | 5 88 


dus of quadrupeds of the order of the 
pecora, having no horns; the canine 
teeth of the upper jaw are exerted. Of 
this genus there is only one known ſpe- 
des, which is the animal that produces 
the perfume from which it is named, 

the article Musk. a | 

's creature when full grown is three 
et in length, from the tip of the noſe to 

vox. III. 


F 
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the rump; the head is oblong, and the 
anterior part much like the greyhound 3 
the ears are large and ere, they reſem- 


ble thole of the rabbit, and are equal in 


length to the diameter of the forehead ; 
the tail is not more than two inches in 


length, and the creature always carries it 


erett; the body is tolerably fleſhy, and 
rounded ; the legs about a foot in length, 
and very robuſt ; the feet deeply divided, 


each into two claws in the anterior part, 


and as many heels behind. The fur on 


the head ard that on the legs is about 


half an inch long, that on the belly is an 


inch and a half, and that which grows 


on the back three inchesz theſe hairs are 


thicker than in any other knowrf animal, 
and are variegated, from the baſe to the 


_ extremity, with diſtin ſpaces of brown 


and white: the veſſel or bag in which 
the perfume called muſk is contained, 


is three inches long and two broad, and 

hangs under the belly, protuberating near 

2 quarters of an inch beyond the ſur 
Ace. 


Moscow, che capital of the province 


of the ſame name in Muſcovy, ſituated 
on the river Moſcowa, 360 miles fouth- 
eaſt of Peterſburg : eaſt long, 389, north 
lat. 55 | EEE 


0 45". 


and — * them in a. MOSCOWA, a river which riſes in the 


welt part of the province g Muſcow, 


and falls into the river Ocka at Kolomna. 
MOSELLE, a river of Germany, which 


riſes in the mountains of Vauge, in Lor- 


rain, and running thiough that dutehy 


and the electorate of Triers, falls into 


the Rhine at Coblentz. 


MOSEITO, a country of North America, 


ſiruated between 85“ and 88? f + weſt 
longitude, and between 139 and 16% of 
north latitude ; having the north-ſea, on 
the north and eaſt; Nicaragua, on th 
ſouth ; and Honduras on the weſt, : 


MOSPURG, or MosBukG, a town of 


Germany, in the circle of Bavaria, ſitu- 
ated at the confluence of the rivers Iſer 


and Amburg, thirty miles north-eaſt of 


Munich, 


All moſques are ſquare buildings, ge- 


worſhip, among the mahometans. 


nerally built with ſtone; before the 
chief gate there is a ſquare court, paved 
with white marble, and low galleries 
round it, whole roof 1s ſupported by 
marble pillars. In theſe galleries the 
Turks w>ſh themſelves before they go 
into the motque. 
is a great number of lamps; and 


In each moſque there 
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tween theſe, hang many cryſtal rings, 
oſttiches eggs, and other curioſities, 
which, when the lamps are lighted, make 
a fine ſhew. Asit is not lawful to enter 

the moſques with ſhoes or ſtocking on, 
the pavements are covered with pieces of 
ſtuff ſewed together, each being wide 
enough to hold a row of men kneeling, 
ſitting, or proſtrate. The women are 
not allowed to enter the moſque, but ſtay 
in the. porches without. About every 
moſque there are fix high towers, called 
minarets, each of which has three little 
open galleries. one above another : theſe 
towers, as well as the moſques, are co- 
vered with lead, and adorned with gild- 
ing and other ornaments; and from 
thence, inſtead of a bell, the people are 
called to prayer by certain officers ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe. Moſt of the 
moſques have a kind of hoſpital belong- 
ing to them, in 'which travellers, of 
what religion ſoever, are entertained ' ſurround the branches of the trees, (rraye 
during three days. Each moſque has off the mols, carrying it off the place; 
alſo a place called Tarbe, which is the and by two or three times thus clean- 
burying-place of its founders : within ſing them, together with carefolly ſtit. 
which is a tomb ſix or ſeven feet long, ring the ground, it may he entirely de- 
covered with green velvet or ſattin, at ſtroyed from the trees; but unleſs part 
the ends of which are two tapers, and of the trees are cut down, and the 
round it ſeveral ſeats for thoſe who read ground be well ſtirred, the rubbiſh ef 
the koran, and pray for the ſouls of the the moſs will ſignify little. 
deceaſed. If the trees are covered with moſs, on 
MOSS, muſcus, in botany, a very nu- account of - the dryneſs of the ground, 
merous order of plants, belonging to the proper remedy 1s to lay mud, from 
the cryptogamia claſs, the Fuclif- the bottom of a river or pond, pretty 
cation of which is but little under- thick about their roots, | 
ſtood. Linne#us, indeed, has attempted Moss is alſo a name given to hoggy 
to arrange them according to what he grounds in many parts of the kingdom. 
takes to be the parts of generation, Theſe conſiſt w a turfy ſurface, below 
many of which he acknowledges to be which is a black, moiſt, ſpongy earth, 
wanting, Hence in the deſcription of which being dug up with ſpades ſome- 
ſuch imperfe& plants, it becomes ne- what in the form of bricks, and dried, 
ceſſary to diſtinguiſh them according to is what they call peats, uſed as fuel ia 
their general habit and truAure, ſeveral parts ; and the upper ſcuif, be- 
Moſſes, therefore, may be arranged un- ing cut and dried, makes turſs, anoihct 
der the following ſubdivifions, 1. Such as coarſer ſort of fuel. | 
coyſiſt of tender flexible filaments, as Vall. Moss, bryum, in botany. See the 
byſſus and conferva. 2. Such as con- article BRYUM, | 
fiſt of a mere foliaceous or gelatinous MOSTRA, in the italian muſic, a mark 


MOS 
ſiſt of foliaceous matter, with evident 
fructificstions ariſing from it, as mar. 
chantia, jungermannia, anthoceros, Ec. 
See BysSUs, Cox FER VA, Ec. 
Moſſes are of conſiderable uſe in me. 
dicine ; uſnea is eſteemed a good defi. 
cative and aſtringent; the cup moſs is 
recommended in the chin covgh ; the 
grey ground-lichen, or liverwort, 2gainſ 
the bite of a mad-dog ; and other ſpecies 
in other diſorders, as mentioned unde 
their reſpeAive heads. 
Mols is frequently very injurious to fruit. 
trees, which grow upon cold barren ſoils, 
or where they are ſo cloſe planted as tg 
exclude the free acceſs of the air: the 
only remedy, in ſuch caſes, is to cut down 
part of the trees, and to plough vp the 
ground between thoſe left remaining; 
and in the ſpring - ſeaſon, in moiſt 
weather, you ſhould with an iron-inſtiy. 
ment made a little hollow, the better to 


matter, as phyllona, ulva, Cc. 3. Such 


as conſiſt of firm and ſamewhat rigid 
ſtalks, as uſiner, platyſma, Sc. 4. Such 
as conſiſt merely of a dry, cruſtaceons, 
or elſe cf a gelatinous matter, as pla- 
codium. 5. Such as produce capſules, 
covered with opercula, as bryum, poly- 
trichum, ſphagnum, mnium, &. 6. Such 
as produce capſules without ped:cles, and 
without calypttæ, as lycopodium, tril- 
permium, ſelago, Sc. 7. Such as con- 


at the end of a line or ſpace, to fhiew 
that the ficſt note of the next line is 18 
that place: and if this note be accom- 
panied with a ſharp or flat, jt is proper 
to place theſe characters along with the 
mofira, Alſo if in a thorough-baſs thi 
firſt note have any cyphers, theſe eyphe13 


| ſhould be put along with the moſir?, 4 body 
the en} of the preceding Raff, And, and 
latily, if the. part change its cleff witl taint 
the ficlt note, the cleff ought to be mat r but. 
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ed along with the moſtra, in the ſame 
manner. {Oe | | 
The moſtra is of conſiderable uſe, eſpe- 
cially in quick motions, as it prepares 
the player for what is to follow. 
MOSUL, or MowsuL. See Movsur. 
MOTACILLA, in ornithology, a nu- 
merous genus of birds, of the order of 
the paſſeres, diſtinguiſhed by a ſtraight 
beak, of a ſubulated figure, and a lace- 
rated tongue. | 
To this genus belong the common wag- 
til, the wheat-ear, nightingale, red- 
tact, wren, Sc. See the articles WaG- 
Tail, WHEAT EAR, Ee. 
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MOTAZALITES, the name of a famous 
wn ſect among the mahometans, p:/operly 
the ſgnifying lepar«tifis, | 
f The motazalites are not accounted ortho- 

0! 


dox muſſulmen, as they believe the al- 


un- koran to be created and not eternal; 
r to and beſides afſert, that there are no at- 
ave nibotes in God diſtin from his eſſence, 
ce z MOTE, in law-books, ſignifies court or 
tals convention, as a ward-mate, burgh- 
ſir- mote, ſwain-mote, c. See the article 
de- Wan b- Morzg, @c. ; 
part MOTETTO, in the italian muſic, a fort of 
* church · muſie compoſed with much art 
0 


an ingenuity, from one to eight parts, 
vita or without inſtruments, and utually 


„ ON accompanied with a thorough-bal-. - 
und, MOTH, tinea, or phalena, in zoology. 
from Ne the article PHALZENA, 

ren MOTHER, mater, a term of relation, 


denoting a woman who hath born a child. 


ogg dee the article DELIVERY, 
dom. The queen mother, is the ſame with what 
below we call queen dowagers See QUEEN, 


MoTyer is alſo uſed fi guratively, to de- 


lome note whatever gives origin to other 
dried, things of the ſame kind: thus we ſay 
7 a mother-church, a mother-tongue or 
a . language, Gc. See the articles CHURCH 


and LANGUAGE. 
bir the MOTHER, io medirine, the ſame 
"wth what is otherwiſe called hyſterics. 
dee the article HYSTERICS. | 
MOTION, is defined to he the continned 
and ſucceſſive change of place. See the 
cle COMMUNICATION of Motion. 

here are three general laws of motion. 
1, That a body always perſeveres in its 
ate of reſt, ot of uniform motion in a 
night line, till by ſome external force it 
made to change its ſtate: for as 
my is paſſive in receiving its motion, 
1 the direction of its motion, fo it re- 
ns them, or perleveres in them with- 


| proper 
vith the 
aſs this 
eyphe13 
fixa, at 
And, 
eff witll 
e mark 
0 


/ 
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ſomething external. From this law it 
appears, why we inquire not, in phi- 


lolophy, concerning the cauſe of the 


continvation of motion or reſt in bodies, 


* which can he no other than their inertia ; 


but if a motion begin, or if a motion 
already produced is either accelerated or 
retarded, or if the dire d ion of the mo- 
tion 13 altered, an inquiry into the power 


er cauſe that produces this change is a 


proper ſubje& of philoſophy, 2. The, 
lecond general law of motion is, that 
the change of motion is proportional to 
the force impreſſed, and is produced in 
the right Ine in which that force acts. 
When a fluid acts upon a body, as water 
or air upon the vanes of a mill, or wind 
upon the fails of a ſhip, the acceleration 
of the motion is not proportional to the 


whole force of thoſe fluids, but to that 


part only which is impreſſed upon the 
vanes or fails, which depends upon the 
exceſs of the velocity of the fluid above 


the velocity which the vane or ſail has 


already acquired: for if the velocity of 
the fluid be only equal to that of the 
vane or fail, it juſt keeps up with it, but 
has no eff-& either to advance or retard 
its motion. Regard muſt always be had 
to the direction in which the force is im- 
preſſed, in order to determine the change 
of motion produced by it : thus, when 
the wind aQs obliquely with reſpe& to 
the direRion of a ſhip, the change of 
her motion is firſt to be eſtimated in the 


direction of the force impreſſed 3 an 


thence, by a proper application of me- 
chanical and geometrical principles, the 
change of the motion of the ſhip in her 
own direction is to be deduced, 3. The 


© third general law of motion is, that ac- 
tion and tre- adion is equal, with oppoſite 


dire ions, and are to be eflimated al- 
ways in the ſame right line. Body not 
only never changes its ſtate of itſelf, but 
reſiſts by its inertia every action that pro- 


duces a change in its motion: hence 


when two bodies meet, each endeavours 
to ;erſ-vere in its fate, and reſiſts any 


change; the one acquires no new mo- 


rion, hut what the other loſes in the fame _ 


ditection; nor dees this laſt Joſe any 


force, but what the other acquires; and 


hence, though by their colliſion, motion 


' paſſes from the one to the other, yet the 
ſom of their motions, eſtimated in 3 given 


direction, is preſerved the ſame, and is 


unalterable by their mutual actions upon 

eich otner, : 2 
All motion may be conſidered abſolutely 
12 U 2 
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or relatively. Abſolute or real motion, 

ſays Mr. Maclaurin, is when a body. 
changes its place in abſolute ſpace ; and 
relative motion, is when a hody changes 
its .place only with relation to other 
bodies, 


From the obſervation of nature, every 


one knows that there is motion; that 


a body in motion perſeveres in that ſtate, 


till by the action of ſome power it is ne- 
ceſſitated to change it; that it is not in 
relative or apparent motion in which 
it perſeveres, in conſequence of its 
inertia, but in real or abſolute motion, 
Thus the apparent diurnal motion of the 
ſun and ſtars would ceaſe, without the 
leaſt power or force ating upon them, 
if the motion of the earth was ſtopt ; 
-and if the apparent motion of any ſtar 
vas deſtroyed by a contrary motion im- 
preſſed upon it, the other celeſtial bodies 
would ſtill appear to perſevere in their 
courſe. See the article INERTIA. 
To make this matter ſtill plainer, Mr. 
Martin obſerves, that ſpace- is nothing 
but an abſolute and infinite void, and 
that the place of a body is that part of 
the immenſe void which it takes up or 
poſſeſſes: and this place may be conſi- 


dered abſolutely, or in itle'f, in which 


caſe it is called the abſolute place of the 
body; or elſe with regard to the place of 
ſome other body, and then it is called 
the relative or apparent place of the 
body. | 

Now as a motion is only the change of 
place in bodies, it is evident that it will 
come under the ſame diſtindion of ab- 
ſolute and relative or apparent. All 
motion is in itſelf abſolute, or the change 
of abſolute ſpace; but, when the mo- 


tions of bodies are conſidered and com- 


ow with each other, then are they re- 
ative and apparent only: they are re- 
- Jative, as they are compared to each 
other; and they are apparent only, in- 
ſomuch that not their true or abſdlute 
motion, but the ſum or difference of the 
motions only is perceivable to us, 

In comparing the motions of bodies we 
may conſider them as moving both the 
ſame way, or towards contrary parts: 
in the firſt caſe, the difference of motion 
is only perceived by us; in the latter, 
the ſum of the motions, Thus, for ex- 
ample, ſuppoſe two ſhips, A and B, ſet 
fail from the ſame port upon the ſame 
thumb, and that A fails at the rate of five 
miles per hour, and B at the rate of three: 
+ here the difference of the velocity (wiz, 
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to go with the ſame velocity backwards, 


* diſcern the true or real motions of bodies 


view all their true motions, which he can- 
not otherwiſe do, becauſe in all other 


_ Equable motion is that by which a body 
Accelerated motion is that which is con- 


tarded motion is that which continually 


the motion is then ſaid to be equally ac- 
| Equable motion is generated by 2 ſogle 


ball from a cannon is produced by the 
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two miles per hour) is that by which the 


ſhip A will appear to go from the ſhip B 
forwards, or the ſhip B will appear at A 


to a ſpectator in either reſpectively. 

If the two ſhips, A and B, move with the 
ſame degree of velocity, then will the dif. 
ference be nothing, and fo neither ſhi 
will appear to the other to move at all, 
Hence it is, that though the earth is con. 
tinually revolving about its axis, yet, az 
all objects on its ſurface partake of the 
ſame common motion, they appear not to 
move at all, but are relatively at reſt, 
Tf two ſhips, A and B, with the degrees 
of velocity as above, meet each other, the 
one wiil appear to the other to more 
with the ſum of both velocities, viz, at 
the rate of eight miles per hour; ſo that 
in this caſe the apparent motion exceeds 
the true, as in the other it fell ſhort of it, 
Hence the reaſon why a perſon, riding 
againſt the wind, finds the force of it 
much greater than it really is, whereas, 
if he rides with it, he finds it les, 
The reaſon of all theſe phznomena of 
motion will be evident, if we conſider 
we mult be abſolutely at reſt, if we would 


about us. Thus a perſon on the ſtrand 
will obſerve the ſhips ſailing with their 
real velocity ;, a . perſon ſtanding {lil 
will experience the true ſtrength and ve- 
locity of the wind; and a perſon, placed 
in the regions between the planets, will 


caſes the ſpectator's own motion muſt be 
added to or ſuhfracted from that of the 
moving body, and the ſum or difference 
is therefore the apparent or relative mo» 
tion, and not the true. 

Motion is ,alſo either equable or accele- 
rated, 


paſſes over equal ſpaces in equal times. 
tinually augmented or increaſed, as t- 


decreaſes; and, if the increaſe or de- 
creaſe of motion be equal in equal times, 


celerated or retarded. 

impetus or ſtroke; thus the motion of 3 
ſingle action of the powder in the ful 
moment, and, + 57 6h the velocity 1 


firſt ſets out with, would always cob. 
tinue the ſame, were it void of gon! 


2rence 
e mo · 
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to move in an unreſiſting medium; 
which, therefore, would be always equa- 
dle, or ſuch as would carry it through 
the ſame length of ſpace in every equal 


rt of time. F 

2 we may determine the theorems 
for the expreſſions of the time (T) the 
velocity (V) and the ſpace (S) paſſed 
over in equable or uniform motion very 
eaſily thus: ö | 
If the time be given, or the ſame, the 
ſpace paſſed over will be as the velocity, 
viz. 8: V; that is, with twice the ve- 
Jocity, twice the ſpace ; with three times 
the velocity, three times the ſpace, will 
be paſſed over in the ſame time, and 
ſo on. | 

If the velocity be given, or remain the 


fame, then the ſpace paſſed over will be 


as the time, viz. S: I; that is, it will 
be greater or leſs, as the time is ſo. 

But if neither the time nor velocity be 
given or known, then will the ſpace be 
in the compound ratio of both, Dig. 
$:T V. Hence, in general, ſince 8: T V, 


8 | : 
ve have Vi; that is, the velocity is 


always directly as the ſpace, and inverſely 
8 
as the time. And alſo T: ; that is, the 


time is as the ſpace directly, and as the 
velocity inverſely ; or, in other words, it 
increaſes with the ſpace, and decreates 
with the velocity. 


If, therefore, in any rectangle, one ſide 
repreſent the time, and the other ſide the 


velocity, it is evident that the area of the 
ſaid reQangle will repreſent the ſpace 
paſſed over by an uniform motion in that 
time, and with that velocity, 
Accelerated motion is produced by a 
conſtant impulſe of power which keeps 
continually acting upon the body, as that 
of gravity which produces the motion of 
falling bodies ; which ſort of motion is 
conſtantly accelerated, becauſe gravity 
every moment adds a new impulſe, which 
generates a new degree of velocity ; and, 
the velocity thus increafing, the motion 
muſt be quickened each moment, or fall 
falter and (after, the lower it falls. 

In like manner a body thrown perpen- 
dicularly upward, as a ball from a can- 
don, will have its motion continually re- 
arded, becauſe gravity acts conſtantly 
upon it in à direction contrary to that 
even it by the poder 3 ſo that its velo- 
«ly upwards muſt be continually dimi- 
Lined, and ſo its motion as continually 
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the ſame way, we have 
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retarded; till at laft it be-all deftroyed. 
The body has then attained its utmoſt 


| height, and is for a moment motionleſs, 

after which it begins to deſcend with a 
velocity in the ſame manner accelerated, 
See 


till it comes to the earth's ſurface, 
the article ACCELERATION. | 
Since the momentum (M) of a body is 


compounded of the quantity of matter 


(Q), and the velocity (V), we have this 


general expreſſion MQ, for the force 


* 
* 


1 


of any body A; and ſuppoſe the force 


of another body B be repreſented by the 
ſame letters in italics, wiz. M= 2. 


Let the two badies A and B in motion 
impinge on each other diredly; if they 
tend both the ſame way, the ſum of their 


motions towards the ſame part will be 


QV +2Q/Y. But if they tend towards 


| contrary parts, or meet, then the ſum of 


their motions towards the ſame part will 
beQV—27/,; for ſince the motion of 
one of the bodies is contrary to what it 


was before, it muſt be connected by a 


contrary ſign. Or thus; becauſe, when 


the motion of B conſpires with that of A, 


it is added to it; ſo, when it is contrary, 
it is ſubduted from it, and the ſum or 
difference of the abſolute motions is the 
whole relative motion, or that which is 


made towards the ſame part. Again, 


this total motion towards the-ſame parts, 
is the ſame both before and after the 
ſtroke, in caſe the two bodies A and B, 
impinge on each other; becauſe, what- 


ever change or motion is made in one of 


thoſe bodies by the ſtroke, the ſame. is 
produced in the other body towards the 
lame part; that is, as much as the mo- 
tion of B is increafed or decreaſed to- 


wards the ſame part by the action of A, 
juſt ſo much is the motion of A dimi- 
niſhed or augmented towards the ſame 


part by the equal re-aQtion of B, by the 


third law of motion. 


In bodies not elaſtic, let x be the velocity 
of the bodies after the ſtroke (for, ſince 
we ſuppoſe them not elaſtic, there can be 
nothing to ſeparate them aſter collifion z 


\ they muſt therefore both go on together, 


or with the ſame celerity). Then the 
ſum of the motions after collifion will be 
Qx+2xz; whence, if the bodies tend 
V +2/=Qx 
+ 2x, or if they meet, QV - Q 
＋ Ax; and actordingly Dot BL 

Qv=2/_, 

N= 
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| 10:6 Lib. nes.) we have 


If the velocity SEE be multipliedby 


. nitude or energy of the ſtroke. 


*; * - 
= * _ . 


; . \ 


fig. 1. no 1.) beat reſt, then Y =0,*afid 


the velocities of the bodies after the firoke 
f V 4 ; 
will be ==. | 5 
Thus if tde bodies be equal (viz. Q=2, 


ibid. no 1.) and A with 10 degrees uf 


' velocity impinge on B at reft; then 
gx. If Q g, and V: Vi: 
8 


Q QV+2Y _16_ 


F "© Fu N * 2. 2 — oy 
8 x, the velocity after the (troke. 


If the bodies are both in motion, and 
tend the contrary wav; then when Q 
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ence” of their velocities (V V) if they 
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tend the ſame way, 


: 5 Hence, if one body (B) be at reſt before 


the ftrok*, then Y=0; and the ma 


gni- 


tude of the flroke will be as V; that is, 


as the velotity of the moving body A; 


(ibid. no z.) and Vg, it is plain 


ais ds bodies 


Which meet with equal bulks and velo- 


cities, will deſtroy each other's motion 


after the ſtroke, and remain at reſt. If 


then a frm << 
= 


Z—=—-4=x; which 
ſhews that equal bodies meeting with 


unequal velocities, they will, after the 


ſtroke, both go on the ſame way which 
ihe moſt prevalent body moved be fore. 


the quantities of matter Q and A, we 
2 N + 
ſhall have 4 


— the momen- 


9 


tum of A after the ſtroke; and 
Q2ztr.. the momentum Bi there- 
W 


| fore QV — W=Qg_ogy=2Q 


„ 
N V=/= the quantity of the 
motion loſt in A after the ſtroke, and 
conſequently is equal to what is gained 


in B, as may be ſhewn in the ſame 
manner. | 


But face a part of this expreſſion (wiz. | 


73S) is conſtant, the loſs of mo- 


tion will ever be proportional to the 


other part VV. But this loſs or 
change of -motion in either body is the 
whole effect, and ſo meaſures the mag- 
Where- 
fore any two bodies, not elaſtic, ftrike 
each other with a ſtroke always propor- 


tionable to the Tum of their velocities 


(V+) if they meet, er to the differ- 


imoreſſed, ' becauſe it 
effect; therefore in this ſort of bodies, 


. and not as the ſquare of its velocity, 
as many philoſophers, (viz. the Dutch 


and Italtans) maintain. 1 

In bodies perfectly elaſtie, the reſtituent 
power or ſpring by which the parts dif. 
placed by the ſtroke reſtore themſelves to 
their firſt ſituation, is equa] to the force 


oduces an equal 


there is a power of action twice as great 
as in the former non-elaſtic bodies, for 
thefe bodies not only Rrike each other by 
impulſe, Hut likewiſe by repulſe, they al. 
ways repelling each other after the ſtroke, 
But we have fhewn that the force with 


© which ron-elaſtic bodies ſtrike each other 


after the ſtroke will be N 
B will be SX V-; and the ſum 


is ad VH therefore the re àction of 
elaſtic botlies is the ſame; that is, the 
velocity with which elaſtic bodies recede 
from each other after the ſtroke, is equal 
to the velocity with which they approach- 
ed each other before the ſtroke. Whence 


if x and y be the velocities of two bodies 
. - the ftroke, ſince V=/=y—x, we have 


tending the ſ:me way, aſter 


K V= y; whence the motion of A 
x, and that of 


of theſe motions will be equa! to the ſum 
of the motions before the ſtroke, viz. 


Qx+Qz+2V—2/=Q) +2. 


hence, by reducing the equation, it 


willbeQ x+9x= Q V=-2V +227; 


and Os 207 = the velo- 


+ 2. 
city of the boch K. 


Again, the velocity of B is & ＋ 


—=R=SWH2W yrs 
oQV—=QZ+RT Here we ſuppoſe 


6G 


the bodies Na the ſame way before the 
ſtroke; and it is evident from the equa- 
tion above, that ſo long as QV+2 Nis 
greater than Q V, the velocity (x) of A 
after the ſtroke will be affirmative, or the 
body A will move the tame way after 
the ſtroke as before; but vhe 2 2 
reater than QV+2/Q,, the veloci 
>) will be ER or the body A will 
be reflected back, | f 
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© the bay B be at reſt, then V= o; 

If the 5 

and æ = Q + 2 , 


which ſhews the 


* 


body A will go forwards or backwards, 


Vis greater or leſſer than Q V, or 
RO , leſſer than B. * 

If A2, 2.= 2, V-= 10, (ibid. no 5.) 
and V= o; inen after the ſtroke the ve- 
QV—2QV 10—20 


locity of A n * 

= 2, and the velocity of B will be 
5 : 

Un If the bodies are 


both in motion, and V5, the reſt is — 
V—D2DV 
ſame as before; ten WET 8” 


. +2, 
=6= velocity of A (ibid. n 6.) after 
I. e QF4R# 


the ſtroke, and 


— 1 


| Q+R | 
=velocity of B after the ſtroke. 
If the bodies A and B move towards 
contrary parts, or meet each other, then 
will the relative velocity, to which the 
force of the flroke is proportional, he 
V+; and ſo the velocities of A and B 
after the ſtroke will be x and x V; 
and ſo the motion of A will be Q x and 
N + VIH the ſum of theſe mo- 
tions 18 
—9 / = the motion towards the fame 
part beiore the ſtroke, Whence we have 


VDV V | 
RD. — T RN „ and therefore 
the velocity of B will be 22 
V+QY gr I 
+V+/= — ED F 


IfQV + 22 be greater than Q, the. 


motion of the body A will he backwards; 

otherwiſe it will go on forwaids as be- 

ore, . | | 

If Q=z3,2=2, V= 10, and Vg 5; 

then will the velocity of A (ibid. nd 7.) 

E 
e eee 

ſo the body A will go hack with two de- 

grees of velocity. The velocity of B, 


after the ſtroke, will be ESTATE 


=13. 19 8 Q+N 8 
If the bodies are equal, ihat ie, if O, 


8 — V 

(ibid. no 8.) then x . 2; 
28 Irs, 

hien fhews, that when equal bodies 

meet each other, they are refleted back 

with interchanged velocities; for in that 
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V. i a 

If the bodies are equal, and one of them 

at reſt, as B (ibid. n“ .) then ſince 
—=2 , and =o, we have the velocity 

ct A after the ſtroke x = 0; or the body 


A will abide at reſt, and the velocity of 


B will be = V, the velocity of A before 


the impulie, as appears by the example in 
the figute referred to. 


If ſeveral bodies B, C, D, E, F, (ibid. 
n 10.) are contiguous in a tight line, 
and another equal body A ſtrike B with 


any given velocity, it ſhall loſe all its 
motion, or he quieicent after the ſtroke 3 
the bedy B which receives it will com- 
municate it to C, and C to D, and D, to 


5 E, and E to F; and becaule ation and 
re action between the bodies B, C, D, E, 


vill tbereſore move o 
- # Jocity which A had at firſt, becauſe it 


zare equal, as they were quieſcent before, 
chey muſt continup, io; but the body F, 


having no other bey to re- act upon it, 
Ras err its motion; it 
n with the ſame ve - 


Kas all the motion cf A, and the fame 


Huzntity of matter by hypotheſis. ht 


Let there be three bodits A, B, C, (ibid. 


* 


T ATN d 


TT) 


B: C; that is, the body B is a geome- 


n 11.) and let A firkeBatreſit;z the 


* 


velocity generated in B by the ſtroke will 


be y ==> and ſo the momentum 
WER 2 QV2 
of B will be = y. With 
this momentum B will ſtrike C at reſt 
and contiguous to it; the velocity gene- 
a ; 220.9 5 
rated in C will bee and its mo- 
2 C v 
mentum will bern 2 


2.+0 SC 


W 
ien 


f now we ſuppoſe B a variable quan- 


tity, while A and C remain the lame, 


we ſhall find what proportion it muſt 
have to each of them, in order that the 
momentum of C may be a maximum, or 
the greateſt poſſible, by putting the 
fluxion thereof equal to nothing; that is, 


4Q*C?V2—4QCc22, 


So; whence 


we get - DH, and f(oQC=99 ; 
bat «the © 2: Ds 62 12 


trics] mean between A and C. Hence 
if there be any number (a) ef bodies in 
a geometrical ratio (7) to each other, 
and the ft be A; che ſecond will he 

= 1, 


| v 
] | 7 2QY 
caſe alſo the velocity of B becomes TY 
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FA, the third A, and ſoon tothelaſt, 


which will be ” 9 A. 


Alſo, the velocity of the firſt being V, 


| V 
that of the ſecond will bet (nnd 
: | =S25=2L) that of the 
. ; LIAR. * 2 +r 7 * 
third N that of the fourth ANY 
1+r 1 77 


and ſo on to the laſt, which will be 


2 . 
3+r : | 
The momentum of the firſt will be A V, 


e es af the 


AA „ 
r e that of the fourth= 75 
and ſo on to the laſt, which will be 

a1 
1+r AV. 


To give an example of this theorem; if 
# = 100, and r= 2, then will the firſt 


body A be to the laſt jr A, as 1 


to 63382 5300c00000000000000800000, 


nearly; and its velocity to that of e laſt 
nearly as 27 1022000000000000t01: laſt- 


ly, the momentum of the firſt to that of the 
Jait will be nearly as 1 to 2338480000000, 
If the number (u)] of bodies be required, 
od the ratio of the momenta of the firſt 
and laſt be given as x to M, and the 
ratio of the ſeries 7 given alſo; then, 


putting —— = R, we have the momen- 
tum of the laſt body expreſſed by 


* > ai | 
- 1 +*#l = MRC 


rithm of R (I. R) multiplied by 


2 the power z—1 ; that is, J. M = 2 — 1x 
| J. M 
l. R; conſequently Kr, the 


number of bodies required. 

Perpetual Mor ion, or MOVEMENT. See 
the article MOVEMENT. 5 

Animal MoT10N, is that whereby the ſitu- 
ation, figure, magnitude, Sc. of the 
parts, Sc. of animals are changed: un- 

der thele are comprized all the animal 
functions. See the article FUXCT10N. 
Animal motions are divided into ſpon- 
taneous and natural. 


Sfontaneous ot muſcular MATION, is that 
4 
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Inteſtine MoT10N, the agitation of the 


| therefore 
3 of M (I. M) is equal to 
tze loga 


* | k 
MOT 
rſormed by the muſcles at the con. 
—— of the will. See Muscrk. 5 


Natural or involunt OTION, that ef. 
feed, without anfuch command, b 
the mere mechaniſm I the parts; ſuch az 
the motion of the heart, pulſe, &c, 


ticles of which a body confifts, a 
Some philoſophers will have every body 
and every particle thereof in continual 
motion. Hence inteftine motion is re. 
preſented to be a motion of the internal 
and ſmaller parts of matter, continually 
excited by ſome external latent agent, 
which only diſcovers itſelf by its effe&s, 
being appointed by nature as the grcat 
inſtrument of the changes in bodies. 

MorT10N, in aſtronomy, peculiarly denotes 
the orderly courſes of the heavenly 
bodies. 

The mations of the celeſtial luminaries 
are diurnal or common, and ſecondary 
or proper, 

Diurnal or primary MoT10N, is that where. 

in the whole mundane ſphere appears to 

revolve every day round the earth from 
eaſt to weſt. See the article D1URKxal, 

This is called the motion of the primum 

mobile, and the common motion, to di- 

ſtivguiſh it from that. peculiar to each 

planet, Tc. 

Secondary or proper Mor io, is that where- 
with a ſtar, planet, Cc. advances a cer. 
tain ſpace every day from weſt towards 
eaſt. See the article EARTH, Cc. 


MoT10N, in muſic, the manner of beating T| 
the meaſure,. to haſten or ſlacken the re 
time of the words or notes, See TIuk. ye 
MoT1iONs, in war, the marches, counter- — 
marches, Sc. of an army in changing ter 
its poſt, , wh 


MOTIR, one of the Molucca-iftands, ſub- | 
je& to the Dutch : eaſt long. 1250, ooitl the 
lat. 300. 5 : M 
MOTOLA, a town of the kingdom of 


Naples, fifteen miles north. weft of TY fe 
ranto. we 


MOTORY nerves, in anatomy, the 
third pair, joining to the eyes. Ste the Ti 
article NERVES. 


T. 

MOTOS, a term uſed by Galen for the Mor 
fineſt kind of Caſſia. See CASSIA. * 
The term motos likewile denotes lint i by 
put into wounds, &c. 125 diz 
MOTRIL, a town of Spain, in the pro-. 
vince of Granada, ſituated on the Medi tha 

+ terranean, forty miles ſouth of the . the 


_ wov 


caſe carried. in a ſcroll, generally un- 


g der, but ſometimes over the arms; ſome- 
f. times alluding to the bearing, ſometimes 
by to the name of the bearer, and ſome- 
11 times containing whatever pleaſes the 
fancy. of the deviſer. The motto, or 
To wagd, ſays Guillim, is an ornament an- 
nexed to coat-· armour; being the inven- 
dy tion or conceit of the bearer ſuecinctly 
val and. ſignificantly, expreſſed, uſually in 
re three or four, words, which are common - 
nal ly ſet in ſome ſcroll or compartment, 
ally fred at the foot of the eſcutcheon. 
ent, Our anceſtars made choice of ſuch mottos 
ds, az expreſſed theic predominant paſſions, 
teat 23 of piety, love, war, Sc. or ſome ex- 
tordioary adventure that had befallen 
otes them: moſt of which have become here- 
enly ditary in ſeveral families. The motto 


of the royal family of England is bIEU 
IT MON DROLT, Gd and my riebt : of 
the preſent king of France, ESPERANCE, 
bloße: of. the moſt noble order of the 
garter; HONI SOIT qu MAL Y PENSE, 
evil be to bim that eil thinks :- of the 
dukes of Norfolk, soLA virus IN- 
vier A, only virtue is invincible z of the 
duke of Beaufort, MUTARE VEL TIMERE 
SPERNO, 1 ſcorn, to change or fear : of 
the duke of Kingſtan, PIE REPONE TE, 
refl in piety, in alluſion to his name of 
. — A SIE 
MOTU. See Ex MRO MOTU. | 
MOVEABLE, .in general,. denotes any 
thing capable of being moved. 


eating The maveable feaſts ate ſuch as are nat 
en the regularly held on the ſame day of the 
b year or month, though they are always 


on the ſame day of the week. Thus Eaſ- 
ter, which is that moveable, feaſt on 
which all the reſt depend, is held on the 
. Sunday which falls upon, or next after, 
the firſt full moon following the 21 of 
March; and all the other feaſts keep a 
regular and certain diſtance from it: 
ſuch as Septuageſima, Sexageſima, Aſh- 
wedneſday, Aſcenfion-day, Cc. which 
ſe under their proper article. 
The moveable terms are Eaſter term, and 
Trinity term. See TERMS. 8 
OVEABLE GOODS, in law, ſuch chattels 
u are capable of being removed from 


anging 


Is, ſub- 
north 


dom of 
of Ta- 


NY, the 
See the 


for the 
A. 
es lint te 


de, &c, See the article CHATTELS. 
OVEMEN T, in mechanics, a machine 
that is moved by clock · work z for the 
theory of which, ſee the articles CLock, 
a0, Wee ninth . 
o make a regular movement, that may 


Va time as exactly as pol- 


the pro- 
he Medi 
f the en 


# 
10770 


. 


one place to another, as cattle, merchan- 


$ FI ' 
[2453 1 


Thus, by theſe actions, there will never 


9 : 
Mov 
ſible, is one of the moſt. valuab'e pro- 
blems in mechanics, which has been moſt 
ſucceſsfully effected, hitherto, by adapt- 
ing pendulums to clocks : though it muſt 
be owned, ſays Mr. Maclaurin, that 
many ingenious. contrivances have been 
invented to correct the irregularities of 
- thoſe movements that go by ſprings. 
erpetual MOVEMENT. Some have at- 
tempted to find a perpetual movement, 
but without ſucceſs; and there is reaſon 
to think, from the principles of mecha- 


nies, that ſuch a movement is impoſhble x 


for though in many caſes of bodies adt- 
ing upon one another, there is a gain of 


_ abſolute motion; yet the gain is always 


equal in oppoſite directions, ſo that the 
quantity of dire& motion is never in- 
creaſed. „ 
To make a perpetual movement it ap- 
E neceſſary, that a certain ſyſtem of 
ddies, of a determined number apd 
uantity, ſhould move in a certain ſpace 
or ever, and in a certain way and man- 
ner: and for this there muſt be a ſeries 


of actions returning in a circle, other- 


wiſe the movement will not be perpe- 


tual; ſo that any action by which the 
abſolute quantity of force is increaſed, 
of which there are ſeveral ſorts, muſt have 


its correſponding counter · action, by which 


the gain of force is deſtroyed, and the 
quantity of force reſtored to its firſt ſtate, 


See the article Fox cg. = 


* 
0 


be any gain of dire& force, to overcome 


_ the friction and the reſiſtance of the me- 


dium ; ſo that every motion being di- 
miniſhed by theſe reſiſtances, they muſk 
at length languiſh and ceaſe. _ EE) 
To :lſoftrate this, it is allowed, that, 
by the reſolution of ſorce, there is a gain 
or increaſe of the abſolute quantity of 
force ; thus, the two forces AB+BC 
(plate CLXXXIII, fig. 2. no 1.) exceed 
the force AC, which is reſolved into 


them. But you cannot proceed relolv- 
ing mation in infinitum, by any ma- 
chine whatſoever; but thoſe you have 


- 


reſolyed muſt be again compounded, in 
order to make a continual movement; 

and the gain, obtained by the reſolution, 

will be loft again by the compoſition, ; 


In like manner, if you ſuppoſe A and B 


(ibid. n*® 2.) to be perfectly elaſtic bodies, 


| and that the leſſer body A - ſtrikes the 


reater one B quieſcent, there will be an 
increaſe of the abſolute quantity of force, 


becauſe A will be reflected; but if you 


ſuppoſe them both to turn round any 
- center C, after the ſtroke, ſo as to meet 
12 X - again 
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again in a 41d b, this increaſe of force 
will he loſt, and their motion reduced to 
its firſt quantity. Sach a gain therefore 
of force, as muſt be afrerwards loft in the 
actions of bodies, can never produce a 

erdetual movement, 

here are various ways befides theſe, by 
which abſolute force may be gained; but 
ſince there is always an equal gain in 
. oppoſite directions, and no increaſe ob+ 
tained in the ſame direction, this gain 
muſt be preſently loſt in the circle of ac - 
tions neceſfary to make a perpetual move · 
ment. 
Some authors propoſe to make a per- 
23 movement upon theſe clubs « 
et the height AB (ibid. n z.) be di - 
vided into four * parts AC, CD, 
DE, EB: then ſuppoſe the body A to 
acquire, by the deſcent A B, a velocity 
as 1, and this motion by any contri- 
vance to be tranſmitted to an equal body 
B; then let the body A, by an equal 
deſcent C D, acquire another motion as 
1, to he tranſmitted likewiſe to the ſame 
body B, which in this manner is ſup- 


poſed to acquire a motion as 2, that is 


ſufficient to carry it upwards from B to 
A; and becaule there yet remains the 
motion which A acquires by the deſcents 
DE and E B, that may be ſufficient to 
keep an engine in motion, while B and 
A aſcend and deſcend by turns, Thus, 
they raſhly conclude, that a ſufficient 
gain of force may be obtained in this 
manner, to produce a perpetual move- 
ment; ſor it is demonſtrable from the 
principles of motion, that a motion as 2 
cannot be produced in B by the two ſuc- 
ceſſive impulſes tranſmitted from A, each 
of which is as 1. 
Others have propoſed projeAs for pro- 
ducing a perpetual movement, with a 
deſign to refute them; but by miſtaking 
the proper anſwer, have rather confirmed 
the unſkilful in their groundleſs expec- 
tations. An inſtance of this we have in 
Dr. Wilkin's mathematical magie, B. II. 
e. 13. where a loadſtone at A (ibid. nꝰ 4.) 
is ſuppoſed to have a ſufficient force to 
bring up a heavy body along the plane 
F A, from F to B; whence the body is 
ſuppoſed to delcend by its gravity, along 
the curve BE F till it return to its firſt 
place F; and then to riſe again along 
the plane FA, and deſcend along the 
curve B E F, continually, But ſuppoſ- 
üng B Z E io be the ſurface upon which 
- if a body was placed, the attraction of 
tze loadſtone and the grarity of the body 
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OG 
would baFnce each other; this furfacs 


muſt meet BEF at ſome point E, be- 


tween A and F ; fo that when it comes 
to the point E, it muſt of courſe be 
ſtopped, and an end put to the motion, 
What ſeems to promiſe the poſſibility of 
ſuch a movement, is this, viz. that the 
momenta of equal bodies are as their 
| diſtances from the center of motion, 
Hence, ſay the perpetual motion men, if 
a wheel were conſtructed of the form of 
that in the figure AB CD (ibid. ne ;,) 
with circular cells going from the inner 
part EFG H to the outer, containing 
equal balls, C, D, E, F; then upon turn- 
ing the wheel they muſt move towards 
the center N on one part, as the ball E; 
and from it on the oppoſite part, as the 
ball C; and by this means the ball C 
will have a greater momentum than the 
ball F, and fo will determine the wheel 
to move round; and ſince this muſt de 
the caſe of all the balls E and C that 
come into the ſituation E C, the wheel 
muſt neceſſarily move continually, be- 
cauſe it wilt bring two balls into that 
fituation, It is true, were there but two 
balls E and C, the ball C would by this 
contrivance move the wheel + round, 
Viz. while it deſcended from C to D; 
and this means would raiſe the ball 
E to F, and there they will abide in the 
ſituation DF; but, ſay the men of this 
perfuaſion, two other balls, ſucceeded to 
the places E and C, will till 8 the 
wheel moving, Yes, ſo they would, if 
the balls at D and E could be taken away 
the moment they come into that poſition ; 
not elſe, for the balls C and E, in order to 
move the wheel, muſt move the balls D 
and F, which have equal momenta (a 
being at the ſame diſtance each from the 
center, as are the other two reſpeQtively) 
which is abſurd by the general propo- 
ſition. 8 8 
The abfurdity of a perpetual motion wil 
ſtill farther appear, if we conſider that 
the momenta of bodies are always pro- 
portioned to the perpendicular deſcent or 
aſcent to or from the center of the earth. 
Since, therefore, in the wheel the bodies 
are all equal by ſuppoſition, and the per: 
pendicular ſpaces through which they de- 
ſcend and aſcend, above and below the 
horizontal line or diameter AC, ze 
equal; it follows, that an equilibrium 
muſt neceſſarily enſue. Thus, ſo far i 
this wheel from producing a perpetual 
motion, that it admits of none at all. 
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Fe. a cavity cut with a deſign to give its 
form or impreſſion to ſome ſofter matter 
applied therein, of great uſe in ſculpture, 
foundery, &c. 12 a : 
The workmen employed in melting the 
mineral or metallic glebe dug out of 
mines, have each their ſeveral moulds to 
receive the melted meta] as it comes out 
of the furnace; but theſe are different 
according to the diverſity of metals and 
works, In gold-mines. they have moulds 
for ingots ; in ſilver · mines, for bars; in 
copper and lead mines, for pigs or ſal- 
monsz in tin- mines, for pigs and ingots; 
and in iron- mines, for ſaws, chimney- 
hacks, anvils, caldrons, pots, and other 
large utenſils and merchandizes of iron, 
which are here caſt as it were at firſt 
hand, 

The MOULDS of founders, for large works, 
as ſtatues,” bells, guns, as alſo thoſe for 
ſmall works, may be. ſeen under the ar- 

. ticle FOUNDERY, | 

Th MouLDs of moneyers, are frames full 
of ſand wherein the plates of metal are 
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iron - bars: theſe may be alſo caſt in the 
vice. SF. 


Goldſmiths-Movuus, The goldſmiths uſe 


the bones of the cuttle-fiſh to make 


. moulds for their (mall works, which they 


* 


do by preſſing the pattern between two 
bones, and leaving a jet or hole to con- 


vey the ſilver through, after the pattern 


has been taken out, 


MovuLD, among maſons, a piece of hard 


— 


wood or iron hollowed withinfide, ap- 
ſwerable to the contours of the mould- 
ings or cornithes, Cc. to be framed : 
this is otherwiſe called caliber. 


MovuLDs, among plumbers, are the tables 


* 


whereon they caſt the ſheets of lead. 
Theſe they ſometimes call ſimple tables: 
beſides which they have other real moulds 
wherewith they caſt pipes without ſol- 
dering, See the article PLUMBERY. 


MovurL Ds, among grinders of optic-gluſſes. 


MovLDs, uſed in baſket-making are very 


caſt that are to ſerve for the. ſtriking of 


ſpecies of gold and ſilver. See the article 
CorNING, - 


MouLDs, in the manufacture of paper, 


are little frames compoſed of ſeveral braſs 


or iron - wires, faſtened together by ano- 
ther wire ſtill finer. Each mould is of 
the bigneſs of the ſheet of paper to be 
made, and has a rim or ledge of wood to 
which the wires ,are faſtened;_ theſe 
moulds are more uſually called frames, 
or forms. | 
Eyrnace and crucible-makers MOULDS, are 
made of wood, of the ſame form with the 
crucibles; that is, in form of a trun- 
cated cone : they have handles of wood 
to hold and, turn them with, when, be- 
ing covered with the earth, the workman 
das a mind to round or flatten bis veſſel. 
MovuLDs for leaden bullets, are little iron- 
pincers, each of whoſe branches termi- 
nates in an hemiſpherical concavity, which 
when ſhut, form an intire ſphere: in the 
lips or fides where the branches meet, is 
a little jet er hole through which the 
melted lead is conveyed. | 
ers-MouLDs, The glaziers have 
two kinds of moulds, both ſerving 10 
alt their lead. In the one they caſt the 
tad into long rods or canes fit to be 
dran through the vice, and the grooves 


See the article GRINDING. 


ſimple, conſiſting ordinarily of a willow, 
or oher, turned or -bent into an oval, 
circle, ſquare, or other figure, according 
to the baſkets, panniers, hampers, hate, 
and other utenſils intended, On theſe 
moulds they make or more properly 
meaſure all their work, and accordingly 
they have them of all ſizes, ſhapes, @c. . 


_ MovuLDs, among tallow-chandlers, are of 


two kinds: the firſt for the common 


dipped candles, being the veſſel wherein 


the melted tallow is diſpoſed, and the 
wick dipped : this is of wood, of a tri- 


angular form, and ſupported on one of 


its angles, ſo that it has an opening of 


near a foot at top: the other, uſed in the 


fabric of mould candles, is of braſs, pew- 


ter, or tin; here each candle has its ſeve- 


ral moulds. See the article CANDLE. 


Mourp, among gold-beaters, a certain 
number of leaves of velom, or pieces of 


guts, cut ſquare, of a certain ſize, and laid 
over one another, between which they put 


the leaves of gold and ſilver, which they 


beat on the meible with the hammer, 


They have four kinds of moulds, two 


the ſmalleſt of thoſe of velom conſifls cf 


formed therein : this they ſometimes call 


ngot-mould, Ia the other they mould 
thoſe little pieces of lead a line thick, 
Wd two lines broad, faſten:d to the 
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whereof are of velom, and two of gut; 


forty or fifty leaves, the largeſt contains 
an hundred : for the others, each con- 
tains ve hundred leaves. 
have all their ſeveral caſes, conſiſting of 
two pieces of parchment, ſerving to keep 
the leaves of the mould in their place, and 
prevent their being diſordered in beating. 


MouLD, in agriculiure, a looſe kind of 


earth, every where obvious on the fur- 
Fr of tace 


The moulds - 
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face of the ground, called alſo natural or 
. - mother-earth ; by ſome alſo loam. - See 
the article EARTH, 
| The goodneſs of a mould for the purpoſes 
of gardening, Cc. may be known, ac - 
cording to Miller, by the fight, ſmell, 
and touch, 1. Thoſe moulds that are of a 
bright cheſnut or hazelly colour, are 
counted the beſt : of this colour are the 
belt loams, and alſo the beſt natural earth; 
and this will be the better yet, if it cut 
like butter, and does not ſtick obſtinately, 
but is ſhort, tolerably light, breaking in- 
to ſmall clods, is ſweet, will be temper- 
ed without cruſting or chopping in dry 
weather, or turning to mortar in wet. 
Next to that the dark grey and ruſſet 
moulds are accounted the beſt : but the 
light and dark aſh · coloured the worſt, ſuch 
as is uſually found on common heathy 
ground : the clear tawney is by no means 
to be approved; but that of a yellowiſh 
Ted colour is the work of all : this is com- 
monly found in wild and waſte parts of the 
country, and for the moſt part produces 
nothing but goſs, furze, and fern, ac- 
cording as their bottoms are more or Jeſs of 
a light and ſandy, or of a ſpewey, gravel, 
or clayey nature. 
good and wholeſome, will, after rain, 
or breakipg up by the ſpade, emit a good 
ſmell. 3. By the touch we may diſcover 
whether it conliſts_of ſubſtances entirely 
arenaceous, or clammy; or, as it is ex- 
pre led by Mr. Evelyn, whether it be ten- 
der, fatty, deterſive, or ſl ppery z or more 
harſh, gritty, porous, or friable. 
MOULDINESS, = term applied to bodies 
- which coriupt in the vir, from ſome hid- 
den principie of humidity thereinz and 


whoſe corruption ſhews itſelf by a certain 


white down, or lanugo, on their ſurface, 
which, viewed through a microſcope, ap- 
pears like a kind of meadow, out of which 
ariſe he bs and flowers, ſore only in the 
bud, others full blown; and others de- 
cayed, each having its root, ſtalk, and 
other parts. See the articles Cox Ru- 
TIoN and VEGETATION. , 
MOULDING, any thing caſt in a mould, 
or that ſeems to have been ſo, though in 
reality it were cut with a chiſſel, or the ax, 
| Moulding of figures in paſte is done as 
follows: take the crumb of a new drawn 
white loaf, beat it, and toll it with a 
rolling-pin as fine and as faras it will 


go; then print it on the moulds : and 


hen it has taken the ſuitable figure you 
deſire, dry it in a ſtove, and it will be very 
hard: and to preſerve it from vermin, you 
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2. All lands that are 
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may mix a little powder of aloes with ; 
To mould ſmall figures of jaſper. — * 
oil your moulds with a fine pencil, and 
diverſify them with ſuch colours ag you 
pleaſe, with gum-tragacanth z if t 
ſpread or run, put à little of the gall of 
an ox, for the thicker it is, the harder it 
will be then mould your- paſte of the 
colour of jaſper, or the like; put it in to 
fill the mould ; tie it with a wire, and 
take it out; repair and varniſh it, and 
ſet it to harden. TAY 
MovuLDinGs, in architecture, projeQures 
beyond the naked wall, column, wain. 
ſcot, &c. the aſſemblage of which forms 
corniches, door-caſes, and other decora- 
| _— of architecture. See pl, CLXXXI. 
4.4. | 
Some mouldings are ſquare, others round, 
ſome are ſtraight, others curved, &. 
and ſome are plain, others carved, or 
adorned, with ſculpture, either hollowed 
or in relievoz ſome again are crowned 
with a fillet, others are without, - as the 
doveine, talon, ovolo; ' torus, ſcotia, aſ- 
tragal, gula, corona, &c, See the ar- 
_ ticles DOUCINE, &c. 81 
Mouldings are in architecture, what let- 
ters are in writing; by the various dif- 
poſitions and combinations of moulding 
may be made an infinite number of dif- 
ferent profiles, for all ſorts of orders and 
compoſitions, regular or irregular ; and 
yet all the kinds of mouldings may be 
reduced to three, vix. ſquare, round, 
and mixed, i. e. compoſed of the other 
two. For this reaſon, thoſe who invented 
the gothic architecture, reſolving to recede 
from thoſe perfect figures, and affecting 
to uſe others leſs perſe&, to diſtinguiſh 
their architecture from the antique, in- 
troduced a new ſet of whimfical mould- 
| ings and ornaments, Regular mould- 
ings are either large, as doucines, ovolos, 
pulas, talons, ſcotias, Cc. or ſmall, as 
fillets, aſtragals, conges, Cc. 
MOULIN, or Fer de MouLin. See the 
article FER, 
MOULINS, a city of France, in the pro- 
vince of Lionois, and dutchy of Bourbon, 
ſituated forty-ſeven miles ſouth-ealt cf 
Bourges. 
MoULINET, is uſed, in mechanics, to 
ſignify a roller, which being croſſed with 
two levers, is uſually applied to cranes, 
capſtans, and other ſorts of engines of 
the like nature, to draw ropes, and heave 
up ſtones, So. x 
MouLINE'T is alſo a kind of turnſlile, or 
wooden croſs, which turns _— 
a | u 


— 
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it. upon à ſtake fixed in the nd; uſual - 
T y placeck in paſſages to keep aut Horſes, 
nd and to oblige paſſengers to go and come 
ou one by one, Theſe moulinets are often 
ey {z near the out works of fortified places 
of at the fides of the barriers, through which 
it e paſs on foot. a f 8 

the MOULT.ING, or MgwiNG, See the ar- 
to ticle MEW ING. 


nd MOUND, a term uſed for a bank or ram- 


nd part, of other fence, particularly that of 
res Movnn, in heraldry, a ball or globe with 
in» a croſs upon it, ſuch as our kings are 
rms vually drawn with, holling it in their 
ra · left hands, as they do the ſceptre in the 
XI. ri bt. 
MOUNT, an elevation of earth, called al- 
nd, ſo mountain. See MOUNTAIN. | 
Ee. ſaint Catharines of MouNT Sinai. See the 
or article CATHARINE. | 
wed Eaight: of MouNT Carmel. See the article 
med CARMELITES, h 
the MousT-CASSEL, a town of the french 
al- Netherlands, in the province of Flan- 
at- ders, ſituated fiſteen miles ſouth-weſt of 
Vypres. 2 
 let- Mount Sr. MICHAEL, a borough-town 
dif- of Cornwal, ſituated on a bay of the 
ling Engliſh channel, called Mountſbay, eigh- 
dif- teen miles weſt of Falmouth. - 
and It ſends two members to parliament. 
and MouxT Sr. MICHAEL is alſo a fortreſs 
y be of France, in the province of Normandy, 
und, tated on a rock in the Engliſh channel, 
other twenty miles eaſt of St. Malo. 
ented MounT-SORREL, a market-town of Lei- 
ecede clterſhire, ſeven miles north of Leicefter. 
Qing MouxT-EGG. In the tin-works, after 
guiſh the tin from the burnt ore is melted 
, in- down and remelted, there will ſometimes 
ould remain a different ſlug in the bottom of 
ould the float; tais they call mount-egg: and 
volos, though of a tin · colour, yet is of an iron- 
l, as nature, as has been found by applying a 
magnet to it. e 
ee the Moukr of Piety, certain funds or eftabliſh- 
ments ig Italy, where money is lent out, 
e pro» on ſome ſmall ſecurity. We had alſo 
urbon, mounts of piety in England, raiſed by 
ealt of contribution, for the benefit of people 
| ruined by the extortions of the Jews. 
ies, to MOUNTAIN, . mons, a part of the earth, 
d with ning to a coofiderable height above the 
cranes, level of the ſurface thereof, 
nes of be origin of mountains is varioully aſ- 
| heave hgned by pholoſophers : ſome will have 
; them coeval with the world, and created 
ile, hy along with it; others, among whom is 
go Dr. Burnet, will have them to take their 
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treme irregularity and 
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riſe from the deluge, urging that the ex- 

reme i Rd Mace vie in 
them, plainly ſhews they do not come 
immediately out of the hand of God, but 
are the wrecks of the old world, broken 


into the abyſs. See DEI VuR. 


Others, again, alledge from hiſtory, that 


the roots of many hills being eaten away, 
the hills themſelves have ſubfided and 


ſunk into plains; whence they con- 
clude, that where the corruption is na- 
tural, the generation is ſo too, It appears 
certain to many, that ſome mountains 


muſt have been generated gradually, 


and have grown up in proceſs of time, 
from the ſea-ſhells, &c. found in them, 
which they ſuppoſe may be account- 
ed for, from a violent wind blowing the 
ſand, &c. into huge heaps, which were 
made into a maſs by the rain, &c. The 
origin of mountains in the opinion of 
Mr. Ray, ſeems to have been. from ex- 


ploſions, by means of ſubterraneous fies 


and he thinks it very probable, that they 
all have vaſt hollows beneath them ; and 
that this might have been the means uſed 
at the creation, to make 'the dry land ap- 
pear, he thinks no way diſſonant to rea- 
ſon, ſince hiſtory proves that fires have 
raged in ſubterraneous caverns under the 
ſeas; and there is no natural impoſlibility 
in fire's ſubſiſting in ſuch caverns, even 
when the earth was all over covered with 


water, as at the firſt creation. 


Mountains appear to many, deftets and 


blemiſhes in the earth ; but they ace truly 


of the utmoſt uſe and neceſſity to the well- 
heing bath of man and other animals. 
They ſerve as ſcreens to keep off the cold 
and nipping blaſts of the northern and 
eaſtern winds ; they ſerve for the pro 

duAion of a great number of vegetables 
and minerals, which are not found in apy 
other ſoil; the long ridges and chains of 
lofty and topping mountains being gene- 
rally found to run from eaſt to welt, ſerve 
to ſtop the evagation of the vapours to- 
wards the poles, without which they 


would all run from the hot countries, and 
leave them deſtitute of rain. Mr, Ray 


adds, that they condenſe theſe vapours, 


like alembic heads, into clouds, and ſo, 


by a kind of external diſtillatiop, give 


origin to ſprings and rivers; and, by 


amaſſing, cooling, and conſtipating them, 


turn them into rain, and by that means 


render the fervid region of the torrid zone 
habitable. + He farther adds, that many 


creatures cannot live but in particular ſitu- 


ations, and even the tops of the higheſt. 


and 
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- and the coldeſt mountains are the only 
places where ſome creatures, as well 
Birds as quadrupeds, will live; of this 
kind are the ibex and chamois among 
beaſts, and the lagopus among birds. 
See the articles IBEX, Ec. 


To meaſure the height of a mountain, 


the ſame method muſt be uſed as is done 
in meaſuring any other inacceſſible height. 
See the article HEIGHT. | 
There-is another method propoſed for tak- 
Ing the height of a mountain, by means of 
the barometer: thus, it is to be obſerved, 
how many inches or parts of inches, the 
quickſilver is deprefled, at the top of the 
mountain we have a mind to meaſure, 
below the altitude it hath acquired, at the 


fame time, at the bottom or ſuperficies of 


the ſea; for hence the true height of the 
mountain may be found, from an eſta- 
bliſhed proportion. In order to diſco- 
ver the height of a mountain, or that of 
any other thing, Dr. Halley, from baro- 
metrical obſervations, on Snowden-hill, 
concludes that the quickfilver deſcends a 
tenth of an inch every thirty yards of 
aſcent: and Dr, Derham, by good ob- 
ſervations on the Monument of London, 
reckons eighty two feet for eveny tenth of 
an inch; but, by very nite obſervations 
which he afterwards made with excel- 
Jent inftruments, at divers altitudes, in 
St. Paul's dome, and when the barome- 
ter was at a different height, he found, 
at near ninety feet, the quickſilver ſunk 
one tenth, and at ſomewhat leſs than 
double and treble that height, two tenths, 
and three tenths, Sc. according to Dr. 
Halley's and Mr. Caſſini's tables. See 
the article BAROMETER. 

To meaſure the height of a lunar moun - 
rain is @ curious problem, and, at the 
. ſame time, very ealy to effect in che fol- 
Jowing manner. Lec C (plate CLXXXII. 
pg. 8.) be the moon's center, EDB a 


ray of the fon touching the moon's ſur- 


face in D, and the top of a mountain in 
B. Draw CB and CD; the height of 


the mountain A B is to be found, Wiuh 


a micrometer in a teleſcope, find what 
© proportion the diſtance of the top of the 
mountain B, from the circle of illumi- 
nation at D, bears to the diameter of the 
moon, that is, the proportion of the 
'hne DB to DF; an4 hecavie DF is 
known in miles, D B will be alſo known 
in that meaſure, | i; 

Now admit that PB: DC:: 1:8, as in 


one of the hills it will be; ten DC 


Mo fi] Mob 


+ D BY=64%1=65=CB7; when, 
65 = $:062 =BC; wherefore BC 
| AC=8.06z—8=e.062=AB,the height 
of the mountain required. Wherefore 
-  AC:AB::81 0.0632 118000: 62. And 
ſince the moon's ſemidiameter Ac 1096 
miles, therefore 8000 « 62 :: 1096: 8.5 
nearly. This mountain then, being 81 
miles high, is near three times higher 
than the higheſt mountain on the earth, 
Burning MOUNTAIN. See VuLcCaxo, 
Cat of the MOUNTAIN, in zoology, See 
the article Car. 
Cock of the MOUNTAIN, in zoology, Lee 
the article UROGALLUS, 
MOUNTING, in the mechanic arts, ſome. 
thing that ſerves to raiſe or ſet off a 
work t thus, the frame and its dependen. 
ces make the mounting of a looking. 
glaſs; the hilt, the mounting of a ſword; 
the fuſt, or but, the mounting of a car- 
bine, mule, Sc. and the mounting of 
a fan, is the ſticks which ſerve to open 
and ſhut it. 
MovuNnTING, in military affairs, fignifes 
going upon duty: thus, mounting 4 
breach, is running up to it; mounting 
the guard, is going vpon guard; and 
mounting the trenches, is going upon 
duty in the trenches; but mounting a 
cannon, mortar, c. is the ſetting it on 
its carriage, or the railing its mouth. 
MOUREMANSK O, the north-weſt part 
of ruſſian Lapland, in Europe. 
MOURNERS, an order of penitents in the 
antient chriſtian church, who lay proftrate 
in the porches of churches, begging the 
prayers of the faithful, as they went in, 
and defiring to do public penance in the 
church. See the article PENITENTS. 
MOURNING, among the antients, s 
expreſſed by very different ſigns, as by 
- tearing their cloaths, wearing fſackcloath, 
laying aſide crowns and the other enhgns 
of honour : thus Plutarch, in his Lie 
of Cato, relates, that from the time 0 
| his leaving the city with Pompey, be 
neither ſhaved his head, nor, as uſual, 
- wore the-crown, or garland, A public 
grief was ſometimes teſtified by a general 
falt, Among, the Romars, a year cf 
mourning was ordained, by law, for wo- 
men who had loft their hoſbands. Ia 
public mourninge, the ſhops of Rome 
- were ſhut up; the tenators laid zſide theif 
laticlavian robes; the conſuls fat in ? 
lower ſeat than uſual; and the women 
laid aſide all their ornaments, The a. 
| tients had a remarkable way of — 
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ing for ſoldiers lain in battle; the whole 
army attended the funeral ſolemnities, 
vith their arms and ſhields turned upſide 
down, See the article FUNERAL, 

The mournings of the eaſtern nations of 
Indians are much more cloſely followed, 
though of much ſhorter+ duration than 
ours, After the death of a near relation, 
they mourn fifteen days, during which 
time they eat nothing but rice and water: 
they are not to chew betle, or to uſe the 
common ere if but are to perform 
208 of charity, ſuch as diftributing food 
to the poor; and prayers are ſaid, intreat- 
ing the almighty to forgive the fins of the 
deceaſed, and to aſſign him a good place 
in the other world, On the fixteenth 
diy, when the mourning is ended, they 
make a ſolemn feaſt, according to their 
abilities, and invite to it all their friends 
and neighbours. After this they annu- 
ally, on the ſame day, give food to the 

, and renew their prayers for the 

happineſs of the dead perſon, 
The colours of the dreſs or habit worn to. 
bgnify grief, are different in different 
countries. In Europe, the ordinary co- 
our for mourning is black; in China, it 
is white, a colour that was the mourning 
of the antient ſpartan and roman ladies; 
in Turky, it is blue, or violet; in Egypt, 
yellow; in Ethiopia, brown; and kings 
and cardinals mourn in purple. Every 
nition and country give a reaſon for their 
wearing the particular colour of their 
mourning : black, which is the privation 
of light, is ſuppoſed to denote the priva- 
tion of life; white is an emblem of pu- 
rity ; yellow is to repreſent, that death 
is the end of all human hopes, becauſe 
thisis the colour of leaves when they fall, 
and flowers when they fade; brown de- 
notes the earth, to which the dead return; 
dlue is an emblem of the happineſs which 
it is hoped the deceaſed enjoys; and 
purple, or violet, is ſuppoſed to expreſs 
a mixture of ſorrow and hope. 


MOUSE, in zoology, a ſpecies of mos, 


with a long and almoſt naked tail, and 
a white belly. See the article Mus. 


1 - common-every where in houſes and 
elds, 2 


Mousx. EAR, myoſotis, in botany. See the 


article Myo0$80T1s. 


Movss-Tair, myoſurus, See the article 


Myosvevus. 


Dir.Mouse, forex; See SOREX. - 
ba Movss, apbrodita. 


APHRODITA, 
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See the aticle 


MOUSEL, or Mosvur, a city of afiatic 
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Turky, in the province of Diarbec, r 
Mlieſopotamia, ſituated on the river Ti- 
is, oppoſite the place where Nineveh 
ood 1 eaſt long. 439, and north lat. 360. 


— 


MOUTH, in anatomy, a part of the face, 


conſiſting of the lips, the gyms, the in- 
fides of the cheeks, the palate, the ſali- 
val glands, the os hyoides, the uvuls, 
and the tonſils, which ſee under their 
proper articles, 
Mr, Derham obſerves, that the mouth in 
the ſeveral ſpecies of animals, is nicely * 
adapted to the uſes of ſuch a part, an 
well ſized and ſhaped for the formation of 
ſpeech, the gathering and receiving 
food, the catching of prey, Cc. In 1 | 
creatures it is wide and large, in others 
little and narrow; in ſome it is formed 
with a deep inciſure into the head, for the 
better catching and holding of prey, and 
more eaſy comminution of hard, Jarg! 
and troublefome food; and in others with 
a ſhorter inciſvre, for the gathering and 
holding of herbaceous A In birds, 
it is neatly ſhaped for piercing the air; 
hard and horny, to ſupply the want of 


teeth; hooked, in the r-pacious kind, o 


catch' and hold their ptey ; long and ſlen- 
der in thoſe that have their food to grope 
for in mooriſh places z and broad and 
long, in thoſe that ſearch for it in the 
mud, Nor is the mouth leſs remarkable 
in inſets: in ſome it is forcipated, to 
catch, hold, and tear the prey; in others 
' aculemted, to pierce and wound animals 
and ſuck. their blood; in others, ſtrongly 
rigid, with jaws and teeth, to gnaw and 
ſcrape out their food, carry burdens, 
perforate the earth, nay the hardeſt 
wood, and even ſtones themſelves, for 
houſes and neſts for their young. 
MovuTH of a horſe, in the manege, ſhould 
be moderately well cloven ; for when it 
is too large, it is difficult to bit a horſe, 
fo as that he may not ſwallow it, as the 
| horſemen term it; and if be has a ſmall 
mouth, it will be difficult to get the bit 
riiehtly lodged in it. | 
A horſe is ſaid to have a fine, ſcoſible, 
tender, light, or loyal mouth, when he is 
. fo ſenſible in that part where the bit is 
placed, as to obey the leaſt motion of the 
- bridle; ſo a falſe mouth is a mouth that 
is not at all ſenſible, though the parts 
look well, and are well formed; and a 
mouth 1s ſaid to be fixed and certain, 
- when a horſe does not check or beat up- 
on the hand. See the article HAND. 
MovuTH is uſed in the courts of princes, 
for what relates to their cating an] drink 
* ing: 
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opening and ſhitting the MOUTH of @ . 


„See the article CarDINAL, .... 
JUTON »'oRE, an antient french. gold- 
coin, worth about twelve ſols fix. de- 
' niers: it was firſt ſtruck in the reign of 
St. Louis, and probably took its name 
from the figure of a lamb repreſented on 
one of its fides.. _ TS 
MOXA, a ſort of cotton or downy ſubſtance 
ſeparated'from the leaves of a ſort of in- 
dian mug-wort; uſed by the eaſtern na- 
tions for cauterizing in certain parts of 
the body. See the articles Cabsrics, 
 CAUTERIZATION, and CAUTERY. 
The firſt cauſtic of this kind we find uſed, 
was by Hippocrates and the other antient 
pbyficians, to, cauterize parts in pain. 
Some of the moderns wonderfully extol 
cauterization with moxs, as the molt ef- 
ſectual means to cure, and wholly extir- 
pate the gout; but for the art of caute- 
rizing with it, Heiſter thinks it neceſſary 
to abſerye the following particulars, VIZ. 
in the firſt place, to make a ſmall cone of 
the moxa, about a thumb's breadth long, 
made after the ſame manner . 
commonly uſed for a ſuffitus; the baſis 
of this cone is to be ſtuck upon the part 
with gum arabie, or gum tragacanth, 
and its point is then to be fired by a candle, 
or burning coal; by which means not 
only the cone will be gradually conſum- 
ed, but the painful part will be at laſt 
cauterized, and thence the pain of the 
gout will frequently have ſome remillion ; 
| but if the pains do not entirely vaniſh at 
the firſt, a new cone is to be applied again 
to the part, and the cauterization thus 
continued till the pain ceaſes 3 but how- 
ever this proceſs may have been cried 
up by many of the Europeans, it is at 


© preſent quite in diſuſe, on account, that 


fides the acute pain it cauſes, it is fre- 
quently found to have little or no effect. 
MOYNEAU, or Moin Au, in fortifica- 
tion. See the article MoiNEAU. 
MSCYSLAW, the capital of the palati- 
nate of Mcyſl-w, in Poland, fituated 
on the frontiers of Muſcovy: eaſt long, 
31 30', and north lat. 54% 34“. 
' -MUCITLAGE, in pharmacy, is in general 
any viſcid and glutinous liquor. 
For the preparation of the mucilage of 
tragacanth, we muſt have four veſſels, 
either of deif-ware, or common earth, 
varniſhed. Into one of theſe put a dram 
and a half of white gum tragacanth, 


ras I hy 2 


en. 

MUG 
enn 
bruiſed; into another put half an onnee 
of the ſeeds of pſyllium; into ante 
three drama of quince; ſeeds; and in the 
fourth fix drams of the, root of marhs. 
mallows, well cleanſed, cut into (mal 
"portions, and pruiſed i upon the gum ua. 
 gacanth pour two ounces, and a half of 
ſtrawberry- water, and as much of beto- 
e then cover the veſſel, and 
— it over hot aſhes, for three or four 
urs, or till the gum. is entirely melted 
and incorporated with the water; then 
the matter is to be paſſed through a 

oper learce, | | 
In preparing the mucilage of flea. wor, 
or pfſyllium, pour three ounces of fray. 
berry-water,; and as much of betony. 
water, on the ſeeds. of pſyllium ; then 
cover the veſſel, and let the matter ſtand 
in infuſion over warm aſhes, for eight or 
ten hours : after which, boil the infuſion 
ently, and ftrain it by expreſſion, 

n making a mucilage of quinces, on the 
quince-ſeeds-pour two ounces and a half 
of Kage cur wal as much of the 
water of ſtrawberries ; cover the veſſels, 
and leave the matter in fuſion, for eight or 
ten hours; after which heat the infuſion 
till it ig almoſt ready to boil ; then it is 
to be ſtrained by expreſſion, 

MuCILAGE alſo denotes. a thick pituitous 
matter, evacuated with the urine, in the 
. gravel and dyſuria.. See the articles 
TONE and DYSURY, 
MuCcIiLAGE alſo imports the liquor which 
principally ſerves to moiſten the liga- 
ments and cartilages of the articulations; 
and is ſupplied by the mucilaginout 
M4 See the next article. 
CILAGINOUS IAR ps, inanatomy, 

a very numerous ſet of glands, ſerving 

to ſecrete the mucilage of the joints. Se 

GLAND, and the preceding article. 
"Theſe glands are commonly ſituated in 

the joint after ſuch a manner as to be 

gently preſſed, but not deſtroyed by its 
motion; by which means, when there is 
the greateſt neceſſity for the mucilage, 
that is, when the moſt frequent motions 
are performed, the greateſt quantity of it 
mult be ſecreted, Theſe glands are (oft 
and pappy, but not friable; they are 
moſtly of the conglomerate Kind: their 
excretory du&ts are long, and hang looſe 
like ſo many fringes, within the articuls- 
tion, which, by its motion and preſſure, 


*. prevent obſtructions in the body of 
tne 


gland itſelf, or its excretories, and 
will promote the return of the mg 


N Sa. 


f hen fit t6 be taken up by the abſorbent 
nee veſſels; and at the fame time the preſſure 
er, on the ereretory dutts hinders a ſuperfſu · 
the ous excretion; while the fimbriated dif. 
U tion of theſe excretories will not allow 
all any of the ſecreted liquor to be puſhed back 
n. ꝛgain by theſe canals towards the glands. 
of MUCOCARNEOUS; a name whereby 
to- ſome authors call a ſort of abſceſſes, which 
nd we partly made up of fleſh, and partly 
our ' of a thick mucous matter. af 
ted MUCOR, in botany, à genus of muſh- 
ben rooms, being funguſes conſiſting of 
a a roundiſn little bladders, in which are 
found numerous ſeeds, affixed to hair- 
ort, ike receptacles, plated all over the inſide 
We of the bladders, '* © e 
Ny» MUCOUS GLANDS; in anatomy, three 
hen glands, which empty themſelves into the 
and urethra; ſo called by their firſt diſco- 
it or yerer, Mr. Cowper, from the tenacity 
ion of the liquor which they ſeparate, 
The two firſt of theſe are about the big- 
the neſs of a french · bean, of a depreſſed oval 
half figure, and a yellowiſh colour, like the 
the proſtates ; being on each fide the bulb of 
lels, the cavernous body of the urethra, a little 
i or aboxe it, Their exctetory ducts ſpring 
fon from the internal ſurface, next the inner 
It 18 membrane of the urethra, into which they 
i open a little lower, by two diſtinct orifi- 
tout res, juſt below its bending under the offa 
i the pubis, in perinæo, where they diſcharge 
cles a tranſparent viſcuous liquor, The third 
b mucous gland is à ſmall, conglobate, 
phich yellowiſh gland like the former, but 
liga- ſomewhat leſs, ſituated above the angle 
ions; of the flexure of the urethra, under the 
nous oſſa pubis, in the perinæum, near the 
, anus, It has two excretory ducts, which 
oy, enter the urethra obliquely, a quarter of 
rving an inch below the two former, and diſ- 


charges a liquor like them both in colour 


N and conſiſtence. GY ; 

ted in vcous FEVER, a term uſed by medical 
to be writers, to expreſs thoſe fevers, in whith 
2 nature is endeavouring to rid | herſelf 


of an abundance of pituitous, mucous, 


ilage, and ſerous matter. The catarrhal fevers 
otions of all ſorts are expreſſed under this deno- 
y of it mination, . See CATARRHAL FEVER. 

re ſolt CORD15S, in anatomy, the lower 
7 or pointed end of the heart. See HEART, 
; their UCUS, a mucilaginous liquor ſeparated 
— che mucous glands; and the nottrils. 
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tranſparent, liquor, ſerving. to line and 
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urine may Nip more freely, without etijet 


' adbering'to, of fartrating the part. The - 
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cus of the noſtrils is a viſeid- extre- 
mentitious humour, ſeparated by its pro- 
Fer placed in the internal mem 
brane of thoſe parts, ſerving to moiſten, 
lubrieate, and defend the olfactory ner ves 
which being (extremely ſoft and naked, · 
—_— without fuch proviſion,” be ſoon 
Tported, TID Eon ON ef x 
MUER, a ton of Germany, in the circle 
of Auſtria, and dutchy of Stitia, ſituated 
on the river Muer, twenty - fiye miles 
north - west of Of. 
Mues is alſo a river of Germany, which 
"riſes in Bavaria, and running eaſt thro? 
the dutchy of Stiria, by Muer and Gratz, 
' unites with the river Drave, at Legaid, 
near Kaniſha, in Hungary. EP 
MUFFLE, in metailiggy, an arched cover, 
refilting the ſtrongſt fire, and made to 
be placed over coppels and teſts in the 
operations of aſſaying; to preſerve them 
from the falling of coals and aſhes into 
them; though, at the ſame time, of ſuch a 
form, as is no hindrance to the action of 
the air and fire on the metal, nor to the 
inſpection of the aſſayer. The muffles 
may be made of any form, providing 
they have theſe conditions ; but thoſe uſed 
with coppe ommonly made ſemĩ- 
cylindrical; or when greater veſſels ate 
employed, in form of 'a hollow hemiſ- 
phere. The muffle muſt have holes, that 
the aſſayer may look im; and the fore 
part of it muſt be always quite open, that 
the air may act better in conſunction with 
the fire, and be inceſſantly renewed: the 
apertures in the muffle ſerve alſo for the 
regimen of the fire, for the cold air ruſh- 
ing into the large opening before, cools 
the bodies in the veſſel ; but if ſome coals 
are put in it, and its aperture before be 
then ſhut; with a door fitted to it, the fire 
will be increaſed to the higheſt degree, 
much more quickle than it can be by the 
| breathing holes of the furnace. Ano- 
- ther-uſe of theſe "apertures is allo, that 
the arſenica} vappurs of lead and antimo- 
ny paſſing through the Holes in the back 
part of the muffe, may not be offenſive 
to the aſſayer, who ſands before it. As 
to the height, lenzth, and depth of the 
muffles, theſe muſt be proportioned to 
the ſe and number of the veſſels they are 
intended to cover; and care mot h taken 
in chie, that all the parts of the inner ſur- 
face of theſe veſſels be in the reach of the - 
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the muffle is, however, four inches high, 
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fx or eight long, and four or ſix inches 
broad. The ſegments cut off at the ba- 
ſes, for the leſſer holes, muſt be of ſuch 
a proportioned height that the leaſt veſſcls 
put under, may not be in the way of coals 
or aſhes falling into them. Wooden 
moulds of a proper ſhape are moſt con- 
. venient for making theſe muffles in, and 
the matter for making them, is the 
ſame with that of the german clay-teſts; 
that is, either of a pure native clay, of a 
condition to bear the fire, which will be 
known upon the trial; or ſuch clay har- 
dened by a mixture of the powder of 
ſtones: and, in order to the forming of 
theſe, the mals muſt be made tolerably 
ſoft and pliant, by kneading it on a flat 
ſtone ; then ſpread it out evenly into a 
thin cake, ſomewhat Ton 
han you intend 4 e to be made; 
and ſo thick, that twFor more thin plates, 
of about two lines thick each, may be cut 
off from it. One of thoſe thin plates be · 
ing cut off from the cake, is to be cubbed 
over with oil or fat, and then laid over 
the mould; then cut out a ſemicircular 
piece from the maſs, of the ſame thick- 
neſs with the former, and lay this on the 
back plane of the mould, joining the edges 
ef this plate tothoſe of the former, wetting 
them well with water : another thin plate 
muſt be cut off, for the bottom of the 
muffle. The muffle thus made, let it be 
wetted, and. carefully rubbed over, and 
then expoſed to the air, and afterwards 
baked in a baker's kiln, or aſſayer's oven, 
MUFTI, or MuyaT1, the chief of the 

eccleſiaſtical order, or- primate, of the 
muſſulman religion. The authority of 
the mufti is very great in the ottoman 
empire; for even the ſultan himſelf, if 
he would preſerve any appearance of reli- 
gion, cannot, without hearing his opi- 
nion, put any perſon to death, or ſo 
much as inflict any corporal puniſhment. 
In 31! actions, eſpecially criminal ones, 
his opinion is required, by giving him a 
writing, in which the caſe is ſtated, un- 
ger fergned names; which he ſubſcribes 
with the words, He ſhall, or ſhall not be 
bed. Such ovtward honour is paid 

to the muſti, ibat the grand ſeignior him- 

. Felf riſes up to him, and advances ſeven 
Reps to meet him, when he comes into his 

| ee He aloue has the honour of 
tze prime vĩzier kiſſes only the hem of his 
guent: when the gravd ſeignior ad- 
— writing to the mufu, he gives 
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him the following titles: . To the « 
the wiſeſt of the wiſe ; Aude 7 
all knowledge; the moſt excellent of 
excellentsz abſtaining from things un. 
| lawful; the ſpring of virtue and trip 
ſcience 3. heir of the prophetic doArines - 
reſolver of the problems of faith ; — 
vealer of the orthodox articles; key of 
the treaſures of truth; the light to 
doubtful allegories ; ſtrengthened Mih 
the A of the ſupreme legiſlator of 
mankind z may the moft high God 
tuate thy  virtves.” The election 
of the muſti is ſolely in the grand ſeig - 
nior, who preſents him with a veſt of 
rich ſables, &c. If he is convicted of 
treaſon, or any great crime, he is put in. 
to a mortar, kept for-that purpoſe in the 
Seven Towers at Conſtantinople, and 
pounded to death, 
MUGGLETONIANS, a religious ſed, 
which aroſe in England, about the year 
1657; ſo denominated from their leader 
Lodowick 9 a journeyman 
taylor, who, with his affociate Reeves, 
ſet up for great prophets, pretending, a 
it is ſaid, to have an abſolute power of 
ſaving and damning whom they pleaſed; 
and giving out, that they were the two 
laſt witneſſes of God, that ſhould appear 
before the end of the world. 

MUGIL, in itchthyology. See MULLET, 
MUG-WORT), in botany, the fame with 
the artemiſia. See ARTYmis1A. 
Mug-wort has long been famous as an 
uterine and antiſpaſmodic, and a medi- 
cine of great power in all diſeaſes of the 
nerves. It is evidently aperient and ab- 
ſtergent; it promotes the menſes, and 
cleanſes the womb, It is given in de- 
ooction, or, much more agreeably, in 3 
light infuſion, in the manner of tea. The 
midwives-vſe it-externally, by boiling it, 
and applying it to the belly, to promote 

the menſtrual diſcharge, or the expulſion 
of the ſecundines, It is by ſome wuch 
recommended as a cure for the ſciatica, 
and is to be taken for this purpoſe, either 

in powder, two diams for a doſe; or the 
expreſſed jujce drank, an ounce or two, 
twice a day, for ſome months. 

MUID, a large meaſure, in uſe among the 
french, for things dry. The muid is no 
real veſſel uſed as a meaſure, but an efti- 
mation of ſeveral other meaſures, as the 
feptier, mine, minot, buſhel, &c. Set 
the article MeasuRE... 

Mud is alſo one of the nine caſks, or fe. 


gvlar veſſels uſed im France, to put — 


* 4 ; | 


>2 2.0.x 


— 


Eg 4 


and other liquors in, The muid of wine 
is divided ino two demi- muide, four 
-muids, and eight. half-quarter- 
muids, containing 36 ſeptiers. 
MUL, ot Mul U, one of the weſtern iflands 
of Scotland, being part of the ſhire of 
Argyle, and lying io the weſtward of it: 


in ſome —— as many broad. 

Mur, or MULL of Cantire, the ſouth cape 
or promontory of the county of Cantire 
o Mol, in the firth of Clyde, on the welt 


of Scotland. 


cape or promontory of all Scotland, in 
the county of Galloway, on the Iriſh ſea. 
'MWLATTO, a name given in the Indies 
to thoſe who are begotten by a negro 
man on an indian woman, or an indian 
man on a negro woman. | 
MULBERRY, moris, in botany, a 


having no corolla; the ſtamina are f 

ſubvlated ere& filaments, longer than the 
cop; there is no fericarpium ; the cup 
is very large, carnoſe, ſucculent, and 
_ c taining a ſingle ovato · acute 


ing ſilk worms, for which . purpoſe it 
ſhould not be allowed to Mas tall, but 


cut off with mecrs, together with the 
og row, See SILKWORM., 


_ miſdemeanor.” © 


| Totten dung, or the like, thrown upon 
| beds of young plants, to preſerve them 
from the bad effects af cold or drought. 
MULDAW, a river of Bohemia, that 
ariſes on the confines of Auftria, and, 
, Tunning north, through Bobemia, unites 
with the Elbe at Melnick. 2 
MULDORE, a tawn of Germany, in the 
Inn, forty miles eaſt. of Munich, 
quadiuped, uſgally generated between an 


. aborſe and à ſhe- als. The mule is a ſort 
propagating its ſpecies; ſo careful is na- 


ure to avoid filling the world with mon- 
ters, Mules are chiefly uſed in coun- 


M U 1. | [ 2183 ] 


this iſland is twenty-four miles long, and : 


Mut, or MULL of Galloway, the ſouth 


enus 
of the monoecia · tetrandria claſs of p 7 
four 


leaves of this tree are uſed for ſeedl· 


kept in a ſort of hedpe ; and jnſtead off 


pulling off the leaves lioglys they ſhould * elder brother born out of matrimony z'as, 


, a fine of money laid upon a2 
man, who has committed ſome fault or 


MULCH, a term uſed by gardeners for 


circle of Bayaria, ſituated on the river 
LE, in zoology, a motigrel kind of 
as and a mare, and ſometimes between 


of a monſter, of à middle nature between 
its parents, and therefore incapable of 


iez where there are rocky and ſtory _ 


- 
\ F 


* 
* . YT 9 3 * . 
l 4 * 
. * - - 


© roads, as about the Alps, Pyrenees; Sr. 


- Great numbers of them are kept in theſe 
places; they are uſually black; frogs 
well limbed, and large, being 'mottly 


— 


dred out of the fine ſpaniſh mares t tbe 
mules are ſometimes fiſteen or ſixteen 


hands high. No creatures are ſo proper 
for carrying large burdens, and none ſo 
ſure · footed. They are much ſtron 
for draught than our horſes, and are often 
as thick-ſet as our dray-horſes ; and the 
Will travel ſeveral months together, wit 
ſix or eight hundred weight upon their 
backs: they are much hardier and 
ſtronger than horſes, and will live and 
Work twice the a 
| thoſe mules which are light are fitter for 
riding than horſes, as to the walk and 
trot; but they are apt to gallop rough, 
MULHAUSEN, a town of Germany, in 


the landgravate of Alſace, ſituated on 


the river Il}, forty miles ſouth of Sttal- 


urg. | 182-208 
MYULCHAUSEN, is alſo a town of Germany, 
Saxony, and terri- 


in the circle of u | 
_ tory of Thuringia, ſituated fixteen miles 


north- weſt of Sax gotha, © © 
MULIEBRIA, a term uſed to ſignify the 
privities of women. Lb RR 
MULIER, in law, ſignifies the lawful iſ- 
'* ſue born in wedlock, though begotten 
before. The mulier is preferred io an 


for inftance, if a man has à ſon by a 
woman before marriage, which iſſue is a 
baſtard, and afterwards marries the mo- 


ſon, this ſecond ſon is mulier and lawful, 
and ſhall be heir of the father, but the 
other can be heir to no perion, See the 
article BAS T Av. Sr e 
By the civil law, where a man has iſſue 
by a woman, if after that he marries 
her, the iſſue is mulier. 


, 4 


mulier, or 1iwful iſſue. | 
MULLER, or Mur LAY, denotes a ftone 
flat and even at the bottom, but round 


marble. Thie apothecaries uſe mullers to 
prepare ſome of their teſtaceous powders, 
and painters for their colours, either dry 
or in oll. ; rg 
Muller is alfo an inftrument uſed by the 
glaſs-grinders; being a piece of wood, to 


one end whereof is cemented the glas 


to be ground. It is ordinaiily about fix 

inches long, turned round. See the ar- 

ticle GLASS-GRINDING, 5 
1 * 2 MUL- 


ge of a horſe; and 


ther of the baſtard, and they have 1 77 | 


MULIERTY, ſignifies the condition of a 


a- top, uſed for grinding of matters on a 
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MULLERAS, a town of Germany, in 
- the. circle of Upper Saxony, and mar- 
quiſate of Brandenburg, fituated. thirty- 
eight miles ſouth-eaſt, of Berlin. | 
MULLET, mugil, in ichtbyology, a ge- 
nus of the acanthopterygeous hſhes, the 
head of which is of a depreſſed form in 
the anterior part, and the body oblong 
and..compreſſed. On each fide of the 


little bone, which is ſerrated on irs lower 
part q the eyes are not covered with a 
kin; and there are teeth on the tongue 
and palate, but none in the jaws or fau- 
des; the branchioſtege membrane on each 
+ fide contains fix officles,; theſe are of a 


only five appear... 4 
Murter is allo a name for ſeveral ſpeci 


Ew * ge 


The mullet has but five points ; "when 
there are fx it is called a ſtar; tho others 
make this diſſerence, that the mullet is, 


tar is not. See Pace LXXXI. fig. 3+ 
- The mullet is uſu 

or third brother, or houſe; though. it is 
often borne alone, as coat-armour. . 


& - 


MULLUS, the ſame. with mullet, See the 
article MULLET. 43; 

 MULSUM,. MULsE, a liquor made of 
wine and honey, or even of wine and 


water, See the article HyYDROMEL.. 


ſaid to be a ſatisſactiog antiently made 


probate of the wills of other men, and 
alſo the granting of adminiſtrations, 


India in Afia, capital of the province 


ealt long. 22 1, north lat. 30% 
MUETANCUEA P, a figure, or body, 
which has mary angles, 
-MULTILATERAL, in geometry, is ap- 
plied to thoſe figures Which have more 


— . —— 


a 


oj ally the difference or 
diſtinguiſhing mark for the fourth ſon, . ng Of Ad WY 
M. ultiplicstion, in arithmetic, is a rule 


MULTA, or MULTURA EPISCOPL, is 


[ 2184 J 
_ called 
MULT 


M UL 
| goys. See the article pol vc . 
Fir. Morrisons 


_.RQOTS, in mathematics, ſuch roots as 


are compoſed of many names, parts, er 


members; as a+b+d+c, Ec. See 


the article RooT. 


MULTIPLE, multiplex, in arithmetic, a 


head, below the noſtrils, there ſtands a a 


number which, PU e ſome other 
ſeveral times, thus 6 is a multiple of 2, 
and 12 is a multiple of 6, 4, and z, com- 
prehending the firſt twice, the ſecond 


thrice, Sc. 


4 


TULT1PLE RATIO, or PROPORTION, i; 


that which is between multiples. If the 


leſſer term of the ratio be an aliquot pan 


of the greater, che ratio of the greater 


to the Jels is called multiple; and that of 


the multiple; thus, 

hy and 3. Ire ſad | 

Ape Sc. ratios, as alſo ſubduples, 
ubt 


ſubmultiple number is that contained in 
8 the numbers 1, 2, 
multiples of 9. Douple, 


riples, Cc, are ſo many ſpecies of 
multiple and. ſubmultiple ratios, See 
the article RaTio, _ 


MULTIPLICAND, in arithmetic, one of 


tze factors in the rule of multiplication; 


- 


being that number which is given to be 


- multiplied by angther, which is called 


or ought to be always, pierced, which a 


the multiplicator, or multiplier, 


MULTIPLICATION, in general, tbe 


4 


Fo 
1 


act o 


f increaſing the number of any 


by which any given. number may, be 
ſpeedily increaſed, according to any pio- 


poſed number of times, 


- Multiplication, which is the fourth rule 


to the king by the biſhops, in order that 
they might have power, to make their 
laſt wills and teſtaments; and have the 


thap four ſides or angles, morg uſually  _ 


in arithmetic, ſerves inſtead of many 
additions ; the product of a multiplica- 
tion being only the repetition of the mul- 


tiplicand.. ſo many times, as there are 
units in the multiplier. ; | 
Cafe I. To multiply ſingle numbers by 


one another. ER WM 

All the variety that can happen in this 
5 N ceeaſe is expreſſed in the following table of 
MULTAN, or Moura, à city of hither m b 
got by heart, for the ready performance of 
of Multag, ſituated oa the river Indus, 


multiplication, which muſt be perfeftly 


any operation in multiplication : thus 
we learn, by the table, that 3 times 3 
91 that z times 6 is 18, &c, We have 


in this table, omitted multiplying with 
_ 
101 


t being ſo very eaſy that avy one we) 

99 Fe IOUSTIONS 4h * 
1 $2 S030 . 
CAE 1 t * NN ; . 


. 201 4 4» 15343 21 
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 Manimacarion LEAD 1. e 


1 1 v 1 ; 
{44 48 t; N 

; L 48 
. 


——1 
4X 5 = 1055 
4X6=24 5X : 


25 EET 
, 16 6 . 
* 184 
1 A* 8 = 32 
„e — 


Cale Vu; To multiply a chipper! num- 
ber by a ſiagle one, 
Rule. Having placed the multiplier un- 
der the unit” 1 place of the multiplicand; 
firſt, multiply the unit of the multipli- 
cand by the multiplier ; if their product 
be leſs than ten, ſet it down underneath 
its own place' of units, and proceed to 
the next figure of the multiplicand': but 
if their product be above ten, or tens, 
then let down' the overplus only, or odd 
re, as in addition, and carry the 
faid ten or tens in mind, till vou bave 
multiplied” the next figure of the mul- 
uplicand with the mitiplier « then, to 


in mind, ſetting down the overplus of 
their ſum above the tens, as before; and 
- oy — ae mapner until — — 
s of the molt licand are multiplie 
oth ths muftip 2 oh * 
Erample. Sodpoſe i it were required to 
multiply"321 8 by 3. : 
u 


390470 The third particular product with 500. 8 24 WL ICs 
546658 The fqurth particular product with ye iis » v 
— -$90624922 The t total, or true product required. OC TEL RET 
When there is a_cypher' or eyphers to lar product are a9 Gaal, then 
the right hand, either of the epi- to their ſum annex ſo many cyphers as. 
cand or J or to both, in that there are in either or both the fa 
. Caſe, nary V the Ggures 46 before, as in anden e 1 808 57 
regleRing t e cyphers Sno the particu- | e 
Taample + od Example 25 Example 4. 4 1550 108-11 
9538 ; « 8. $7600 ; . 785000: 7 RAT 4 
4600 1 1's 99 * ; 1 2 
af $9228 f [i 7834 18 79e * 923 
E 222 6133 + jv 4740 
13874890 69204⁰⁰ OR 0 NE 
281 Je 
10 en 31 \ 43% 4 Tf 


; the next place, viz. of 
z times 2 is 6, which ſet down as before; 
juſt aſtly, at the place of thouſands, ay 2 


their product add the ten or tens beãred 


1 468 364 The ſecond particular product with "es 


: 8 _-- 
ins. 
5 


For, bn t at the ie wlp dA 4 31 ſay 


z 3 times 3 iö 9s which, becaulſe-it is leſe - 
than ten, ſet down underneath its own 
place, and proceed to the 'vext place of 

tens, ſaying 3- times 1 is 3, which ſet 


ace; then at 


down underneath its own place 
un dreds, fay 


times 3 is 9, which being ſet, dc 
underneath its awn place, the opera- 


. tion is finiſhed, and the true N 


is 9639. 


Caſe III. To multiply one (compound 


number by another. 


Rule. Place every W reſpeAively 
under its own kind: 


multiply each 
figure of the multiplicand by each figure 


of the multipher as before; and obſerve - 
to (et the firſt figure of each reſpective 
product under that figure of the 3 a 


plier, by which it was made; lat * 


1313 Multiplicand, 1209 add the ſeveral produ- 7 for 
2 Moltplier. Rs den, whole Produk. | 
ff * 1 |; 4 381 £ 
9639 39. <Q . e 18 , 
Example to, Leti it wad ee en 7466. D 5 
denten 78094 Muhiplicand. r e n 
1 7563 Multiplier, y ; Fires * her 2 ” 
234282 The firſt particular e we: 2 19 e Lec fk 


fa aaa — 
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—  — — — FS - - — — — WG — ages fy 1 
. err = . . — 

— - 2 * - — 

- : b — . . 2 . 

has 2 3 HW — * . 
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Nu 


If it be required to multiply any number 


by 10, 100, 1000, 10000, Cc. it is 
only annexing the cyphers of the multi- 
plier to the 2 F the multiplicand, 
and the work is done: thus 378 X 10= 
5780, 578xX400:=57800, 578 Xx 1000= 
378000, 578x 10000= 5780000, Ic. If 
a quantity be multiplied by the com- 
ent of the multiplier, the pro- 
du& will be the ſame as if it had been 
multiplied by the multiplier itſelf: thus, 
245 by 7, and the product by 6 is the 
Game as if 245 was multiplied by 7X6, 
that is by 42. | 
For the proof of multiplication, it is to 


[- 2186 J 
Caſe 3. Multiplication by a 


number implies a repeated addition: bat 


. duRt is negative, 
Caſe 4» 


often as there are units in 2; but to ſubs 


de obſerved that the produtt is then tight 


_ when being divided by the multiplier it 
quotes the multiplicand ; or divided by 
f the multiplicand it quotes the mulliplicr, 
See the article DIVISio mx. | 
Croſs MULTIPLICATION, otherwiſe called 
duodecimal arithmetic, is an expeditious 


method of multiplying things of ſeveral _ 


ſpecies, or denominations, by others like- 
| wil of cee ſpecies Sc. . g. Shil- 
ings and pence, by ſhillings and pence ; 
W ＋ and inches, by feet and mchee. 
This is much uſed in meaſuring, &c. 
nnd the method is thus: 
Suppoſe 5 feet 3 inches to be 
multiplied by à feet 4 inches ; ſay F. I. 
. -2 times: 5 feet is 10 feet, and a 5 3 
times 3 is 6 inches; again, ſay 4 2 4 
times 5 is 20 inches, or 1 foot 10 6 
8 inches; and 4 times 3 is 42 1 3 
parts, or 1 inch: the whole ſum 
makes 12 feet 3 inches. In the 
fame manner you may manage 
ſhillings and pence, &c. 
For the multiplication of vulgar and de- 
eimal frad ions, ſee the 
Tiox and DECIMAL. © J.. 
MULTIPLICATION, in algebra. The 
general rule for · the ſigus ĩs, that when 
the ſigns of the factors are alike (i. e. 
both + or both) the ſign of the pro 
dv is + 
_faflors 
duc i 


Caſe 1, When any poſitive quantity, +a, © 'T 


is multiplied by any poſitive number, +, 
the meaning is, that + a is to be taken 
zs many times as there are units in 2; 
and the product is evidently z a, 
Caſe 2. When — a is multiplied by , 
Mult. a+6 
REA. uk. 
— Prod. 3 | aat ab” 


articies Fa Ac- 


+ 1 but when the ſigns of the 
are unlike, the ſign cf the pro- 


in the following manner: 


whole product muſt be + za—na=o, 
Therefore, — 4 mpltiplied by + z gives 


In the like manner, if we multiply + a 
product muſt be. + a, becauſe the two 
. Tf the quantities to he multiplied are 


_ ſimple, 
laſt rule; after it place the product of the 


4 


produkt is + 1a (by caſe 1.) Therefore, 
the ſecond term of the product mult be 


Molt. — 8 | +346 


MUT 

then — a is to be taken as often 28 there 
are units in zz and the product nut 
— r 

poſitive 


multiplication by a negative implies 

repeated ſubtraction. And, 8 
to be multiplied by — z, the meaning ig 
that 4+ @ is to be ſubtrafted as often az 
there are units in #-- therefore the pro- 

e being 1a. 

hen — à is to be multiplied 
by — , then — a is to be ſubtracted 33 


tract —a is equivalent to adding +a, con- 
ſequently the product is + » a. The (e- 
cond and fourth caſes may be illuſtrated 
It is evident that + a— @ =o; therefore 
at we multiply + @ — a by u, the pro- 


duct mult vaniſh or be a, becauſe the 
Actor a — a is o. The firſt term of the 


— # a, which deſtroys + z a; ſo that the 


— # 4, 


Aby, tbe firſt term of the pro- 
duct being — n a, the latter term of the 


together muſt defiroy each other, or 


their amount o, ſince one of the fadors 
(viz. a—a) is o. erefore, — a mul · 


tiplied by — n muſt give + na, 
d che ſign of the product by the 


co-efficients, and ſet down all the leuers 


after one another as before. 77 
EE EXAMPLES. 
Mult. + a | - 22 | +6x 


neee $#ad | 48 
Produ T 2 — 845 —304% 


By —444— 520 


+ ab+bb 
Sum 4477240760 


Produft + 3 —15aabc. wol 
To multiply compound quantities, you ſma 
muſt multiply every part of the mull is i} 
plicand by 215 the parts of the multiplier be x 
taken one after another, and then col- MU. 
lect all the produAfts into one ſum; the whe 
ſum ſhall be the product required, dun 
EAT - > 
2 4a+56 SH — 
 8aa—12 ab un 
8 Mal 
| 8$agm=zgbmi; ob | 


e, you 
multi · 
Itiphier 
n col- 


n; the 


Mult, 


WF Ov * Fe 
* 
- 
4 * 
* 
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Mun 


. Mult. 24243 : K xX—ax- 
A RET By 24440 x + a 5 
1 Prod. 4a - er -A 54 
* os be F +84b—16b6b ft © ' $axx—anzx' © 
| Sum 4 a & 0. — 1655 Y * XX + +0. 4 as : 


Mult. aa+ab+6bb 


By 4a —6 


d 0 
Prod. I 2446-455336 


Ul 


* 


Sum 444. . 0. * oO, 00 —bbb 


P:oduAts that ariſe from the multiplica- 
tion of 2, 3, or more quantities as @ ; c, 
ze (aid to be of 2, 3, or more dimen- 
tons; and thoſe quantities are called 
ſactors or roots. * 3 

If all the factors are equal, then theſe 
products are called powers; as a a or aa a 
are powers of a, Powers are expreſſed 
ſometimes by 222 above the root to 

a figu 


the right han re expreſſing the 
3 factors that produce — 
thus; ;- aff my | 

a power of the f a 
aa root a, be a” 
aaa is generally < a 
4444 | —— a* 
aaa] Cath ) thus: _ as 


Theſe figures which expreſs the number 
of faRors that produce powers are called 
their indices. or exponents ; thus a is the 
index of a2. And powers of the ſame 
root are multiplied by adding their ex - 
ponents thus: a Xx a3=a5, a*xa3 u. 
"a 188 at, 272 5 f 
Sometimes it is uſeful not actually to mul - 
tiply compound quantities, but to ſet them 
down upon the ſign of Multiplication 
(x) between them, drawing a line over 
each of the compound factors. Thus 
a+bx a—b exprefles the product of 
a+ b multiplied: by @— 6, « 


Mul rirLicA To of ſurds, See SURDS. 
MULTIPLICATOR; or MULTIPLIER, 


n arithmetic, a number multiplying ano- 
ther called the multiplicand, See Mol. 
TIPLICAND and MULTIPLICATION. 
The larger number is generally made the 
mulriplicand,-and is placed above the 
ſmaller, or-multiplicator ; but the reſult 
the ſame, which ſoever of the numbers 
be made multiplicand, or multiplier, 


MULTIPLYING ess, in optics, one 


wherein ob: 1 4 
number. . aß — 5 1 4 
It is otherwiſe called a polyhedron, be- 
ng ground into ſeveral planes, that make 
ugles with each other z through which 


- 


the rays of light ifuir ron the Mme 
point eerie, or ii e ſo av 


to enter the eye from every ſurface in a 
different direction. | | 


MULTISILIQUOUS PLANTS, . thoſe 


MULTITUDE, an aſſem 


which have after each flower many di- 
ſtinct, long, ſlender, ſiliquæ or in 
which their ſeed is contained: fuch are 
bear's foot, columbine, houſe - leek, na» 
vel-wort, orpine, &c. 

blage, or col. 
lection of a great number of diftin& 
perſons or things: thus we ſay, a mul - 
titude of men, of horſes, of trees, &c, 


The units, or individuals, that make a 


multitude, may be of the ſame ot dif- 
ferent kinds, and natures of things z and 
that whether they are really ſeparated 
from one another, or only diſtinguiſhed 


by the imagination, 


MULTIVALVES, in natural hiftory, the 


MULYIA, a river of Barbary, in Africa, ; 


name of a general claſs of ſhell-fiſh diſ- 


tinguiſhed from the univalves, - whick. 
conſiſt of only one ſhell, and the bivalves, 


| which conſiſt of two, by their conſiſting 


of three or more ſhells, See SHELL, 
UNIVALYES, and BiVALVES. 

Of theſe there are much fewer ſpecies 
than either of the univalve or bivalve 
claſs. A late accurate French author has 
ranked all the ſpecies under fix genera, 
which are theſe: 1, The echini or ſea- 
eggs. 2. The vermiculi or ſea- worms. 
3. Balani or center- ſnells. 4. The pol- 
lipicides or thumb- ſhells. 5. The conche 
anatiſeræ or goole-ſhells, And 6. The 
pholades. y - | 


which riſes in the mountains of Atlas, 
and divides the empire of Morocco from 
the kingdom of Algiers, and then fllg 
into the Mediterranean, welt of Mar- 
falquiver. 


MUM, a kind of malt-liquer, moch drank 


in Germany; and chiefly brought from 
Brunſwick, which is the place of moſt note 
for makiog. it, The proceſs of brew- 
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MUM 
ing mum, as recorded in the town- 
houſe of that city, is as follows: Take 


llons of water that has 
been boiled till one-third part is con- 
ſumed, and brew it with feven buſhels 


of wheat@-malt, one buſhel of bat- meal, 


and one buſhel of ground beans; when 
it is tunned, the hogſhead mult not be 


filled too full at firſt; as ſoon as it be- 


gins to work, put into it three pounds 


of the inner rind of fir; one pound of 
the tops of fir and beach; three hand- 
- fuls of carduus benedictus; a handful 
or two of the flowers of roſa ſolis ; add 
burnet, betony, marjoram, avens, penny- 


royal, and wild thyme, of each a hand- 


ful and a half; of elder- flowers, two 
handfuls or more; ſeeds of cardamum 
\ bruiſed, thirty ounces; barberries bruiſed, . 


one ounce ; when the liquor has worked 
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2 While, put the herbs and ſeeds into 


the veſſel ; and, after they are added, let 


. It work over as little as poſſible; then 
fill it up: laſtly, when it is ſtopped, put 
- Into the hogſhead ten new. laid 


s un- 
broken ; ſtop it up cloſe, and drink it at 
two years end. Our engliſh brewers, 
Inſtead of the inner rind of fir, uſe car- 
damum, ginger, and ſaſſafras; and alſo 


add elecampane, madder, and red - ſanders. 
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Mum, on being imported, pays for every 
barrel 11. 58. 


MUMMY, a body embalmed or dried, in 


the manner uſed by the antient Egyptians: 


or the compoſition with which it is em- 
dalmed. There are two kinds of bodies 

-- denominated - mummies : the firſt are 
only carcaſes dried by the heat of the 
ſun, aad by that means kept from putre- 
faction: Theſe are frequently found in 
the ſands of Lybia. Some imagine, that 
theſe are the bodies of deceaſed. people 
buried there on purpoſe to keep them 
intire without embalming ; others think 
they are the carcaſſes of travellers, who 
have been overwhelmed by the clouds of 
ſand raiſed by the hurricanes. frequent 


ip thoſe deſarts, The ſecond kind of 
mummies are bodies taken out of the 


_ ,»catacombs, near Cairo, in which the 


_ Egyptians depoſited their dead after 
embalming. For a further account of 
. mummies, and the manner of embalming 

.  flead bodies, ſee EMBALMING, | 


We have two different ſubſtances - pre- 


| ſerved for medicinal uſe under the name 
of mummy, though both io ſome de- 
. gree of the ſame origin: the one is the 


eryed and preſerved fleſh of human 


. 
+» 


_ hodies, embalmed mith myrth and ſpices; 


* 
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MUM 

the other is 2 running from ſuch 
mummies, when newly prepared, « 
when affected by great beat or danke. 


This latter is ſotdetimes in a liquid, 


ſometimes of a ſolid ſorm, as it is pre. 


ſerved in vials well ſtopped, or ſuffered to 


dry and harden in the air. The 6 
kind of mummy is brought to us in large 
pieces, of a lax and friable texture, light 
and ſpungy, of a blackiſh brown colour, 
and” often damp and clammy on the 


'furface i ĩt is of a ſtrong but diſagreeable 


ſmell. The ſecond kind of mumny in 
its liquid fare, is a thick opake and viſ. 
cous fluid, of a blackiſh colour, but not 
+ diſagreeable ſmell. In its indurated Nate, 


it is a dry ſolid ſubſtance, of a fine ſhin. 


ing black colour, and - cloſe textore, 


eaſily broken, and of a good ſmell ; very 
inflammable, and yielding a ſcent of 


— 


burning. 


myrrh, and aromatic ingredients while 
This, if we cannot be con- 


tent without medicines from our own 


„ 


the 
dear, while the other is ſo cheap, that 


bodies, ought to be the mummy uſed in 
ſhops 3 but it is very ſcarce and 


it will always be moſt in uſe. 


All theſe kinds of mummy are brought 


LEY 


from Egypt, but we are not to imagine, 
that any body breaks up the real egyptian 
mummies, to ſell them in pieces to the 
druggiſts, as they may make a much 


better market of them in Europe whole, 


when they can contrive to get them, 
- What our druggiſts are ſupplied with, is 


the fleſh of executed criminals, or of any 


other bodies the Jews can get, who il 


=o 


them with the common bitumen, (5 


; plentiful in that part of the world; and 
adding a little aloes, and two or three 


other cheap ingredients, fend them to 
be baked in an oven, till the juices 
are exhaled, and the embalming matter 
has penetrated ſo thoroughly that the 


fleſh will keep, and bear tranſporting 


into Europe. Mummy has been eſteemed 


reſolvent and balfamic ; but whatever 


virtues have been attributed to it, ferm 
to be ſuch as depend more upon the in. 
iedients uſed in preparing the fleſh, than 


in the fleſh itſelf 3 and it would ſorely be 


better to give thoſe ingredients without 
ſo ſhocking an addition. 


| Beſides the mummy, tbe human body 
| has been made to. furmſh many Ober 


ſubſtances for medicinal purpoſes ; Thvs 
the ſkull has been celebrated for its 174: 

inary virtues againſt the diſeaſcs of the 
dead: the very moſs growing on tue 


Kalt of buman ſkeletons, bas ber , 
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t of the human body has been recom- 
mended as good in rheumatiſms; and 
the blood, and in ſhort, every other part 
or humour of the body, have, at one 
time or other, been in repute for the 
cute of ſome diſeaſe ; but at preſent we 
are grown wiſe enough to know, that the 
virtues aſcribed to the parts of the hu- 
man body are either imaginary, or ſuc 


" fFances, The mummy, and ſkull alone, 
of all theſe horrid medicines, retain their 
places in the ſhops; and it were to be 
wiſhed that they too were rejected. 

Muuux, among gardeners, a kind of 
wax uſed in grafting and planting the 
roots of trees, made in the following 
manner: Take one pound of black pitch, 
and a quarter of a pound of turpentine; 
put them together into an earthen pot, 
and ſet them on* fire in the open air, 


holding ſomething in your hand to cover 


and quench the mixture in time, which 
is to be alternately lighted and quenched 
till all the nitrous and volatile parts be 
_ evaporated, To this a little common 
wax is to be added; and the compoſition 
is then to be ſet by for uſe.  - 
Dr. Agricola dicets its being uſed in 
planting pieces of the roots of trees, in 
the following manner: melt it, and 
baving let it cool a little, dip in the two 
ends of the pieces of root, one after ano- 
ther; then put them in water, and plant 
them in the earth, the ſmall end down- 


hare the benefit of the air; then preſs 
the earth hard down about them, that 
they may not receive too much wet. 
\ This work ke. recommends to be per- 
formed in the months of September, 
Oftober, and November. | 

his author recommends ſeveral other 
kinds of mummies, but, as the ingre- 
dients are much the ſame, it would be to 
little purpoſe to inſert them. 

MUNDIC, in natural biftory, à metallic 
mineral, more commonly called mar- 


[ 2189 J 
ſed to poſſeſs anti-epileptic virtues: the MUNICH, or MuncaeN, al 
gant city, the capital of the el 
 dutchy of Bavaria, ſituated on the river 
| Ir; eaſt long, 219 32/, north lat. 489 5. 
MUNICIPAL, in the roman civil law, 


as may be found in other animal ſub- : 


of men of war at ſea. 


a es ow $. 
MUN 
and ele- 

orate and 


an epithet which figoifies inveſted with 


the rights and privileges of roman citi- 
ens. Thus the municipal cities were 
| thoſe whoſe inhabitants were capable of 


enjoying civil offices. in the city of Rome: 
theſe cities, however, according to Ma- 


riana, had fewer privileges than the co- 


lonies ; they had no ſuffrages or votes at 
Rome: but were left to be governed by 
their own Jaws and magiſtrates, Some 
few municipal cities, however, obtained 
the liberty of votes. Ty 

Municipal, among us, is applied to the 


laws that obtain in any particular city or 
province. And thoſe are called municipal 


officers who are elected to defend the in- 
tereſt of cities, to. maintain their rights 
and privileges, and to preſerye order and 


harmony among the citizens. Such as 


mayors, ſheriffs, conſuls, Cc. 


MUNIMENTS, or MIN1MENTS, the 
writings relating to a perſon's inheri- 
tance, by which he is enabled to defend 


his title to his eſtate : or, in a more ge- 
neral fenſe, all manner of evidences, 
ſuch as charters, feofments, releaſes, Cc. | 


MUNIMENT nous, à little ſtrong room 
in a cathedral, college, or univerſity, 


deſtined for keeping the ſeal, charters, 


Ec. of ſuch cathedral, college, &c. 

| | MUNIONS, in architecture, are the ſhort, 
ward, ſo that the larger may appear a 
little way out of the earth, in order to 


upright poſts or bars which divide the 
ſeveral lights in a window frame. 


MUNITION, the proviſions with which . 


a place is furniſhed-in order for defence ; 


or that which follows a camp for its 


ſubſiſtance. See AMMUNITION, - 


MuNITION $SHIPs, are thoſe that have 


ſtores on boacd in order to ſupply a fleet 
In an engage-. 
ment, all the munition ſhips, and vidtu- 
allers attending the fleet, take their ſta- 
tions in the rear of all the reſt; they are 


not to engage in the fight, but to attend 


ſuch directions as are ſent them by the 

admiral. L $521] 
MUNSTER, the capital of the biſhopric 
of the ſame name, and of the circle of 
Weſtphalia, fituated on the river Aa: 

eaſt long. 92 x0',. north lat. 52%. 

MUNSTER, is alſo a town of Germany, in 
the Landgraviate of Alfatia, ſubject to 
France t eaſt long. 4* 5', north lat. 4$2 8'. 
Mussrza MEINFELT,: a town of Ger- 
i2 Z many, 


alie, See the article MARCASITE. 
MUNDIFICATIVES, in pharmacy, the 
fame with cleanſers or detergents, See 
ETERGENTS and VULNERARY. 
NGATS, or Muxkars, a town of 
x Hungary: eaſt long. 22, north 
1 48% 30. Rey 
GO, or MyNGATHIA, an animal of 
the ferret-kind, of a reddiſh grey colour. 
Vol. III. 
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many, in the circle of the lower Rhine, 
© and electorate of Triers : caſt long, 7*, 


north lat. zo xo, 


MUNSTERBERG, the capital of the. 
dutchy of the lame name in Sileſia: eaſt 
long. 16? 40“, north lat. 50® 35. 
MUNTINGIA, in botany, a genus of 
the polyandria- monog ynia claſs of plants, 
the corolla whereof conſiſts of five round- 
iſh peta's, of the length cf the cup; they 
- are potent, and are inſerted in the cup; 
the fruit is a round unilocular berry, 
-- uMbilicated with the ſtigma; the ſeeds 
are numerous, roundiſh, and ſmall, 
MUPHTI. See the article Muri. 


MUR ENA, in ichthyology, a genus of 


the malcopterigious claſs of fiſhes, the 
body of which is long, flender, and 
rounded; or ſubcylindric in ſome ſpecies : 
the fins are three, in others they are four, 
und in ſome again there is only one; at 
the very extremity of the roſtrum there 
are two ſhort tubes or foramina, one on 
each fide, and theſe are the anterior a- 
pertures of the noſtrils; the branchioſtege 
membrane on each ſide contains ten flen- 
der and crooked bones, but the ſkin of 
+ the fleſh is thick and fim; fo that till it 
zs taken off, they are not eaſily diſcovered. 
This genus contains the common eel, and 

the conger or ſea-ce]. See EEL. 
\ The other ſpecies of this genus are the 


@: © 


ſea ſerpent, the flat-tailed ſea-ſerpent, 


the ſpotted ſea · ſerpent, and the muræna 
: fimply ſo called. The ſea ſerpent is the 


cylindric murzna, with the tail naked 


and acute, and has vaſtly the appearance 


of the ſerpent kind; it grows to five feet 


in length, and to the thickneſs of a man's 
wriſt; the head is ſmall and the roſtrum 


+ _ acute, but the opening of the mou his 
very large, and furniſhed with a vaſt - 


number of very ſharp and ſtrong teeth, 
of unequal ſizes; the eyes are ſmall, 
- theiciris-of a gold-yellow, and the pupil 


- round and black; the peRoral fins ſtand 


juſt at the opening of the gills, are very 
- ſmall, and have each finden rays. 
The flat-headed ſea-ſferpent is the mu- 
ræna, with the ſnout ſharp and ſpotted 
with white, and with the edge of the 
back-fin black; this has much the gene- 
ral reſemblance of the common eel, it 


rows to between three and four feet in 


length, and as thick as a man's wilt, 
The ſpotted ſea-ſerpent is the ſlender 
ſpotted murzna, with a pointed naked 
tail, growing to four feet in length, and 
not thicker than an eel of but two and 
a2 half, The murzni ſimply fo called, 


horſe coming laden into a city, for re. 


MURAL, in general, any thing belonging 


is that with no peQoral fins, being a fin. 

ular ſpecies, having only one fin, which 

is the pinna dorfi, ſurrounding the tail 

and wunning up to the anus; it grow 

to two feet in length, and to the thick. 
neſs of an eel of the ſame length. 

MURAGE, a toll taken of every c>rt er 


- pairing the walls. 


to a wall, which the latins call muivs, 
MURAL ARCH, is a wall, or walled arch, 
placed exactly in the plane of the me- 
ridian, for fixing a large quadrant, ſex. 
tant, or other inſtrument, in order to 
obſerve the meridian altitudes of the 
heavenly bodies. 
MuRAL CROWN, See the article Crown, 
MURCIA, the capital of the province of 
the ſame name in Spain: welt long. 1* 
12', north lat, 382 6“. | 
MURDER, or MURTHER, in law, is the 
wilful and f-lonious killing a perſon 
from premedifated malice ; provided the 
party wounded or otherwiſe hurt, die 
within a year and a day after the fat wa 
committed, 
It is malice, and not the bare killing 
that conſtitutes the crime of murder, 
which is either expreſſed or implied; ex- 
preſſed, when it is proved that there was 
ſome ill will, orgrudge, before the killing, 
and that the fact was done with a ſedate 
mind, and a formed deſign of doing it: 
and implied, where a perſon kills ano- 
ther ſuddenly, having nothing to defend 
himſelf, as in going along a fireet, over 
a field, or the hke, That murder which 
is perpetrated through a dire& purpoſe to 
do ſome perſonal injury to the perſon 
lain, is ſaid to be of expreſs malice; and 
ſuch as happens in the execution of an 
illegal action, that was principally de- 
ſigned for ſome other purpoſe, and not 
manifeſted in its nature to do a perſonal 
injury to him who is killed, is moſt pro- 
perly malice implied. Where a perſon 
voluntarily commits any violent or crutl 
act, which is attended with death, in ite 
eye of the law he is looked upon as doing 
it out of malice aforethought ; as where 
a man in cool blood maliciouſſy beau 
another, in ſuch a manner, beyond _ 
apparent deſign of chaſtiſement, eat 
dies: this is murder by expre!* e 
though there is no other proof tha be 
intended to kill him. Where à eren 
declares a reſolution to kill the firſt men 
he meets, and does kill bim, t 
murder; becauſe in this ca'e malice p 
| implic 
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two or more perſons aſſemble together, in 
order to commit ſame unlawful act, and 
one of them, by chance, kills another ; 
this is murder 1n all that are preſent; 
and ſuch perſons are conſtrued to be 
preſent, if they are in the ſame houſe, 


though in another room; or if in the 


fame park, tho" they are half a mile off. 
Where poiſon is laid, in order to kill a 
articular perſon, and another accident- 
ally takes it, and dies, it is murder in the 


perſon who laid the poiſon, See the ar- | 


ticle MANSLAUGHTER. 

By a late act, all perſons found guilty of 
wilful murder, are to be executed on the 
day next but one after ſentence paſſed, 
unleſs that day happens to be a Sunday; 


[ a1 
thplied againſt all mankind, Where 


a protended lip, and fix long cornicles, 


3r} MU 


or legs; which grows to three inches in 


length, and two and-a half in diameter ; 


its general colour being a tawny brown, 
© variegated with darker clouds: and the 
ribbed muſic-ſhell, or obſcurely coſtated 
murex, with ſtriated zones: it is about 


two inches long, and near an inch and 
half in diameter; its ground- colour is a 
whitiſh brown, and it is ſurrounded with 
three or four elegant zones, formed- of 
four or five parallel black lines, with 
ſpots of a blackiſh or redifh colour be- 
tween them; reſembling very much the 
lines in which muſic is written, with the. 
marks of crotchets, &c. whence 'the 
name. There is alſo a leſſer mufic-ſhell, 


rather more elegant than the former. 
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on the Monday following. The judge walls, See the article WALL, 

may direct the body to be hung in chains, MURIA, ALIMENTARY SALT, in natural 
or to be delivered to the ſurgeons, in Hiſtory, See the article SALT. L 

order to its being diſſected and anato- MURO, a town of Italy, in the kingdom 
mized ; but in no caſe whatſoever is it to of Naples, ſixt. z miles ſouth-eaſt of the 
be buried, till after it is diſſected. city of Naples. = 


and in that caſe, they are to be re jog MURING, among builders, the raiſing of 


r Com. 
Ki 


MuRDeRERs, or MURDERING PIECES, MURRAIN, or GarGLE; a contagious 


in a ſhip, are ſmall pieces of ordnance, 
either of braſs or iron, which have 
chambers put in at their breeches. They 
are uſed at the bulk-heads of the fore- 


| caſtle, half-deck, or ſteerage, in order 
to clear the deck, on the ſhip's being 


boarded by an enemy. 


MURENGERS, two officers of great an- 


tiquity in the city of Cheſter, annually 
| choſen out of the aldermen, to ſee that 
the walls are kept in repair, and to re- 
ceive a certain toll and cuſtom, for the 
maintenance thereof. 
RET, a town of France, in the pro- 
vince of Gaſcony, twelve miles ſouth of 
Toulouſe, 
MUREX, in natural hiſtory, a genus of 
univalve or fimple ſhells, without any 
hinge, formed of a fingle piece, and be- 


ſet with tubereles or ſpines : the mouth 


is large and oblong, and has an expand- 
ed lip, and the clavicle is rough, 
The animal, which inhabits this ſhell, 
is called limax, or ſnail. See SNAIL, 
The clavicle of the murex is in fome 
ſpecies elevated, in others depreſſed ;' and 
the mouth is ſometimes dentated, and 
at others ſmooth ; the lip alſo in ſome is 
digitated, in others elated, and in ſome 
icinated; and the columella is in ſome 
| ſmooth, in others rugoſe. 

this genus there are a great many 
very elegant ſpecies, among which is, 
. the ſpider- ell, or rugoſe murex, With 


diſeaſe among cattle, principally cauſed 
by a hot dry ſeaſon, or rather by a ge- 
neral putrefa&ion of the air, which be- 
gets an inflammation of the blood, and 
a ſwelling in the throat, that ſoon prove 
mortal, and is communicated from ene 
to another, though it generally goes no 
farther than to thoſe of the ſame kind. 


The ſymptoms of this diſeaſe are a hang- 


ing down and ſwelling of the head, 


- abundance of gum in the eyes, rattlizg.- 


in the throat, a ſhort breath, palpitation 
at the heart, ſtaggering, a hot breath, and 
a ſhining tongue, Sen 


In order to prevent this diſeaſe, the cattle _ 


ſhould ſtand cool in ſummer, have plenty 
of good water; all carrion ſhould be 
ſpeedily buried, and as the feeding of 
cattle in wet places, on rotten graſs and 
hay, often occaſions this diſeaſe, dry and 


"ſweet ſodder ſhould be given them. The 


following receipt is much recommended 
for the cure of this difeaſe in black 


cattle: Take diapente, a quaiter of an 
- ounce; dialthza or marſhmallows, lon- 


don treacle, mithridate and rhubarb, of 
each the quantity of a nut; of ſaffron, 
a ſmall quantity; wormwood, and red 
ſage, of each an handful ; and two cloves 
of garlick: boil al} together in two pints 
of beer, til] it he reduced to a pint and 


a half, and give it the beaſt luke- warm, 


while faſting : half the propottion will 


fſerve for à cow j they mult be kept warm, 
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and take a maſh of ground malt, drink - 


ing warm water for a week, and ſome- 


bled with this diſtemper, give them a few 

ſpoonfuls of brine, and then a little tar. 

MURRAY, a county of Scotland, bound- 

. . ed by the German Sea, on the north; 

by Bamf, on the 8 Mar and 

Badenoch, on the ſouth; by Inver- 
nels, on the welt. | 

MURREY, in heraldry, a kind of purple 

colour. See the article SANGUINE, 

MURRHINE, or MoRRHINE VESSELS, 

in antiquity, a kind of porcellain-ware, 

uſed in cups and vaſes; though ſome 
will have them to have been made of a 
precious ſtone, of the agate - kind. 
There were alſo murrhine veſſels, made 
at Dioſpolis, in Egypt; which was a 
kind of glaſs-ware, made in imitation 

of the true ſort, brought from India. 

MURTHER, or MURDER, See MURDER. 

MURTHERING PI1ECEs, or MURDER- 

ERS, See the article MURDERERS. 

MUS, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds, 
of the order of the agriz, the characters 
of which are theſe : the fore-teeth are 
acute, and there are no canine teeth 
at all; the feet are divided, and the ears 
naked. ö | 
Of this genus there are a great many 
ſpecies, known by diſtin engliſh names 
as the rat, mouſe, dor-moule, or forex, 
Citille, agutis, guinea-pig, &c. See the 
article Rar, MouskE, Sc. 

MUSA, the PLANTAIN-TREE, in botany, 
a genus of the polygamia claſs of plants, 
the flower of which conſiſts of two petals; 
one of which is erect, and divided by 
five indentings at the edge; and the 
other is hollow, ſhorter, and nectarife- 

rous: the ſtamina are fix; and the fruit 
is an oblong, triquetrous berry. 

MUSCA, the FLY, in zoology. See FLx. 

MUSCZA voOLITANTEsS, certain dark 
ſpots, ſeen by many people on looking 
at the ſky, a candle, or other bright ob- 
jet; ſo called from their reſembling 
flies. See the article EYE, _ 

MUSCADINE, a rich kind ef wine, of 
the growth of Provence and Languedoc, 
in France, See the article W1NE. 

MUSCLE, muſculus, in anatomy, a part of 
the human body, deſtined to move ſome 
other part, and that in general by a vo- 
luntary motion, or ſuch as is dictated by 

the will; being compoſed principally 
of fleſh and tendinous fibres, which have 
alſo, veſſels of all kinds, as arteries, 


{ 2192 } | 
are ſurroundec by, or encloſed in, one 

or a common membrane. | ' 

times have boiled oats, If ſheep are trou- 


fleſſer muſcles, and is therefore called 


opened, to ſhew the internal ſeries of 


18 always called the head, and the more 


muſcle, which was before the moveable 


Aion of the MUSCLES. 
ever manner that is done: by this means 


its extremities approach toward each 
other ; and, by this means alſo, the 


cord, 


N s 


The muſcular fibres are, according to the 
action they are intended for, of various 


| directions; ſome ſtreight, others oblique, 


tranſverſe, annular, and ſpiral. Some 
conſiſt of one uniform ſeries of fibres, 
and on that account are called ſimple; 


others are compoſed of various, and 
often contrary courſes of fibres, and theſe 


being cloſely arranged together, the large 
one ſeems to be made up of a number of 


compound ; and the more of theſe cluſters 
of fibres, or ſmaller veſſels, enter into 
the compoſition of a larger one, the 
thicker and ſtronger it is, 

A muſcle is divided, by anatomiſts, 
into the body, and the two extremities: 
the body c (plate CLXXXIV. fig, 2.) 
is alſo called the venter or belly of the 
muſcle z and the two extremities, if 
white, are called tendons ; whereof that 
marked @ is the right, and 6 the leſt, 
Fig. 3. ibid. repreſents a ſimple muſcle 


fleſhy fibres: and fig. 4. exhibits a ſedtion 
of a regular compound muſcle, ſhewing 
the arrangement of fibres in each belly, 
That extremity where the muſcle ariſes, 
is called its head, caput; or its beginning, 
origin, or fixed point: and its other ex- 
tremity, or end, is called its tail, move- 
able point, and often its tendon ; and, 
finally, if this be broad and membranous, 
it is called an aponeuroſis. 

In many of the muſcles, both the ex- 
tremĩties are move able: in theſe, that 
part which of the two is leaſt moveable, 


moveable part the tail. This, however, 
cannot be done univerſally ; fince there 
are caſes in which that extremity of 2 


point, becomes the fixed point ; and 
vice verſa, as in the ſerrati antici, and 
ſome of the muſcles of the abdomen, not 
to mention any others. ; 

This conſiſts in 
the contraction of its belly, after what- 


art in which the end of the muſcle 1s 
inſerted, moves as if it were drawn by a 
Schelhammer is of opinion, that 
this contraction of the belly of the muſcle 
is effected by a corrugation of the fibres, 
in the ſame manner as we ſee an earth 
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veins, nerves, and lymphatics; all which 


* 


worm ſhorten and contract itſelf by cor- 
; ins | rygating 
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mesting its ſkin, &c. Morgagni, on 
| 0 ether bond. alledges, that in order 


to underſtand the power of motion in 
a muſcle, we ought to attend to Wal- 


lies experiment z by which it is evidently 


oved, that the ſmalleſt force it 
of the air, driven thee gl 4 
tube into à bladder, will, by ditending 


inable 


[ 21937” 8* — 
the contrary actions of certain. muſeies, 
as the extenſors of any part which act 


lindric * 


its width, and ſhortening itFlength, cauſe 


it to riſe up, _ ſuſtain a eſght of ſixty 
or ſeventy pounds. es. 

Others 45 rene e 
ſtatical principles, that a very ſmall quan- 
tity of a fluid, dirgfted through a ſmall 


lindric tube, placed. in a veſſel" of a 
— baſe, beach dle, wil de 
able, in the ſahe manner, to move and 


raiſe up a large weight z from Whence 
4 har de bel 


they conclud 
cle ſwells in ne of. ; 
or action; and that this intumeſcence 


® © 


may, nay and muſt,” have very great 
eff 93 1 l . 


a: 
* 
* 


ly of a muſ- 


Sj 


* 
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On the other hand, there are, among the- 
lateſt and moſt celebrated writers, ſome 


who affirm that the belly of a muſtle does 
not ſwell or become diſte 


be well, ſays Heiſter, if the a 1 of 
this opinton would, while they forcibl7ß 


draw up the under Jaw te ihe dpper, 
lay two or thees their fingers upon 
either the temporal or maſſeter wor ez. 


for, in this caſe, they would ſee the moſt 
 evidetit of all conviction, that, While 

theſe muſcles act, their: bellies, are in re- 
ality diſtended, and rendered firmer. Or 
kt them only, when the band is placed 


in a proper ſituation, forcibly draw the 


thumb towards the firſt finger, and then 


they may both ſee and feel, that the 
muſcle between the thumb and the index - 


the action of drawing the thumb is per- 
formed.” The reader who would enter 
mote deeply into this diſquiſition, may 
conſult Borelli de Motu © animalium ; 
Bernouilli de Motu muſcul. Berger's 


| or" becc ſtended at all in 
the time of. its contraction. But it would - 


— * 


quite contraty to the ex0rd, theſe are 


called a wp muſcles; ih this caſe 
both the kinds acting together, render 
se e 


the limbs 'tigid of immo 


this ac- 


tion of the m Fea is alley; ' otus toni- 5 
, 


cus, It, is alto oblerva at ſeveral 
of the muſcles, conſidered fingly and ſe- 


N perform other kinds of motions 
eſides thoſe aſeribed to them in regatd to 
the whole part: thus the maſtoide muſcle, 


the reAns major capitis, Cc. when they 


© ct on both ſides, bend the head for- 
wards ; but when only on one ſide, they 


draw the head obliquely downwards, and 


to one fide. Hence, from the diverſity of 
- the muſcles, which act either alone or 
copdjunctly with their aſſgciates, or with 
time of its contraction others, there ariſe ſeveral intermediate 
motions, quite different from the prima- 
ry ones, and ſuch as Have not hitherto 


71 $. ba 4 
e muſcles 


_ 


been ſufficiently obſerved. 
not only happen in regard to t a 
of the head, the flexors and e n 
and the like, but to ſeveral others; an 

particularly to thoſe of the eyes, the lips, 
the jaws, the tongue, the neck, the ab- 
domen, the arm the carpus, &c. Theſe 


, we are carefully to attend to, and ex- 
plain to ourſelves, by what particular 


muſcles, acting diſlinctly, they are per- 


2 


formed; otherwiſe we ſhall never be able 


to underſtasd the various and wonderful 


motions of the, pafts. Winſlow, in his 


excellent obſervations on the actions of 
"the muſcles, publiſhed in the Memoirs of 


Inſertion and force of the MuscLes. The 


Phyliolog. c. 22. Boerhaave's Inſtitutes, 


chap, of muſcul»r motion; and Mead's 
Introdoion to Cowper's Myographia. 

Among the muſcles, there zre different 
ones that conſpire in the ſame. aRion, 
end ſo perform the ſame motion as aſſo- 


ciates ; fuch.are the flexors or extenſors 


of the arm, and the like: hence theſe, 
and ſuch others as conſpire in the ſame 
manner to the ſame action, are called by 
authors ſocii and congeneres, ; 


When, on the other hand, we regard 


the Paris-Academy, obſerves, among 


other curious things, that a great many 
of the motions of the muſcular parts are 
not owing to the ſuppoſed contraction, 


but to the relaxation of the muſcles on 
ſwel's, or is diſtended in iis middle, as. 


the oppoſite ſide, 


all-wiſe author of nature has furniſhed 


animals with limbs, moveable about the 
joints by means of muſcular cords, in- 
ſerted near the joints or center of mo- 


tion ; the great wiſdom of which con- 
16 1 0 0 

trivance will appear, from ſuppoſing the 

inſertion to be at E (plate CLAXX 


2.) hear the wriſt B, the muſcle DE being 


either looſe and ſeparate from the bones 


DAB, or bound down. to. it * 0 1 
whic 


ligament or faſcia R; in either o 
caſes the bone A B cannqt be turned vp 
quite to the fituation A H, unleſe the 
muſcle D E be contracted or ſhortened to 


DM, which would not only be trouble- 
ſofas but even impoſſible, It would be 
FFF . trouble 


V. fig. 
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the ſtructure of a muſcle being ſuch that 
it cannot be contracted but a little, ſeldom 
above two or there fingers breadth ; ſuch 
an inſertion as that at E, which requires 
a contraction of above a foot and a half, 
would be altogether impeſſible, There- 


fore, in fact, we find the muſcles inſerted 
near the center of mcticn, as at 1, 


757d. fig. 3. 

In order to calculate the force of any 
muſcle, we are to conſider the bones as 
levers; and then the power or force of 
the muſcle will be always to the reſiſtance 
or weight it is capable of raiſing, as the 
greater diſtance of the weight from the 
center of motion is to the ſeſſer diſtance 
of the power, Hence, it being found by 
e that a robuſt young man is 
able 


to ſuſpend a weight R (ibid. fig. 3.) 


equal to twenty-eight pounds, when the 
arm is extended in a ſupine and horizon- 
tal fituation, we have this proportion, 
Dix. the force cf the muſcle I D is to the 


weight R, = 2815, as the diſtance BC 


is to the diſtance TC. But it is found, 


that BC, the length of the cubit and 
hand, is more than twenty times greater 
than I C, the diſtance of the muſcle from 


the center of motion, Therefore the 
force. of the muſcle I D, muſt be more 
than twenty times greater than the 
weight R, or more than 28 x20= 
560 15. , 

Again, to find the force which the biceps 
and brachizus muſcles exert, when the 
humerus E A (ibid. fig. 4) is perpendi- 
culzr to the horizon, we are firſt to con- 
fider what weight a man is capable of 
ſuſtaining in this poſture, wiz, R=435th. 
and next the quantity of the diſtances 
CB, CI, which in this caſe are as 16 


to 1. Therefore the force of thee 


muſcles is to the weight R = 35 I. as 


the diſtance C 16 is to the diflance of 


IC= rx; or the force is equal to 560, as 
before. f 

But what appears moſt wonderful, is the 
force of the muſcl:s that move the lower 


| Jaw z which, when taken altogether, do 


not in a man exceed the weight of 116, 
and yet exert a force equal to 534 lb. 
and in maſtive dogs, wolves, bears, lions, 
Sc. their force is vaſtly ſuperior, ſo as to 
break large bones, as they practiſe daily 
in their feeding, 


Tue motions of the far greater fart of 


gs r 
troubleſome becauſe the breadth and 
thickneſs of the arm would be vaſtly in- 
. creaſed, ſo as to become as big as the 
belly of an animal. On the other hand, 
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the muſcles are voluntary, or depend 
on our will; thoſe ef ew "angry 
voluntary, The former are called ani. 
mal, the other natural motions, Pi. 
nally, the motions of ſome. of the muſcles 
are of a mixed kind, partly animal and 
partly natural, "Thoſe muſcles which 
perform the voluntary motions receive 
nerves from the brain cr ſpinal marrow; 
thoſe which perform their motions invo- 
luntarily, have their nerves from the ce. 
rebellum; and thoſe whoſe motion is 
E voluntary and partly involuntary, 
ve theirs in part from the brain, and 
in part from the cerebellum. And as a 
muſcle can no longer act when its nerve 
is either cut aſunder or tied up, ſo the 
ſame abſolute dependence it has on its ar- 
tery ; for from the experiments of Steno 
and others on living animals, it appears, 
that on cutting or tying up the artery, 
the muſcle in the ſame manner loſes its 
whole power of action, as if the nerve 
had been cut or tied up, 

Names, number, and difiinftion of the 
MusCLEs, The muſcles generally re- 
ceive their names from thetr fixed and 
moveable points, conjointly ; ſometimes 
from the fixed point only; and ſome- 
times, only from the moyeable point: 
ſome of them alſo are denominated from 
their uſes ; and ſome from their figure, 

or reſemblance to other things: and, 
finally, ſome from their ſize, ſituation, 
or other qualities, as will appear in our 
deſcription of each of them under its pro- 
per article, | 
As to the number of the muſcles in the 
human body, authors are ſtrangely dil- 
agreed about it : however, they are cer- 
tainly, ſays Heiſter, more than five bun- 
dred; the principal ones whereof ate 
repreſented in two plates; thoſe conſpi- 
cuous in the fore · part of the human bo- 
dy, being expreſſed in plate CLXXXIV. 
fig. 1. where 1. 1, are the frontal muſ- 
cſes; 2.2. the orbiculares palpebrarum; 
3. the attollens auriculam; 4, the tem- 
poralis; 5. the maſſeter; 6. reprelents 
the muſcle called, by Lanciſi, confiric- 

tor, or depreſſor pinnz narium; 7. the 
dilatator alæ naſi; 8. the zygomaticus; 
9. the place of the elevator labiorum, or 
elevator labiorum communis, called, by 
Lancifi, gracilis; 10. the elevator labii 
ſuperioris proprius; 11. 11. the or 
ſtrictor, or ſphincter labiorum, er or 
cularis labiorum ; by ſome called oſcula- 
torius; 12. the huccinator 3 13. 13, t , 


2 bo nv „440 the ſterno* 
muſculi maſtoidei; 14. 14+ hyoidei 


muſeles which 


8 1 U 8 18 


ed . thoſe rts of theſe 
hyoidet 3 15. aun from the clavicle ; 


16. 16. the coracohyoidei z 17, the ſca- 


-. 18. repreſents part of the cucullaris 
4 the fight fide; 18. on the left fide, is 


vile called muſculus patientiæ; 19. 19. 


the place where the fibres of the peRo- 
ralis unite, in ſome meaſure, with thoſe 


21. the place in the carpus, where the 


, 
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Lancih, is the extenſor d igitorum longus 3 


60. 60. the tendons of the extenſors of 


the toes; 61. the tendons of the exten- 
ſor longus, tibizus poſticus, and flexoc 


+ pollicis; A. A. portions of the latiſſi - 
the levator, or elevator ſcapulz, other- 


Plate CLXXXV. fig. x. repreſents the 
of the deltoides; 20. 20. the deltoides; 


palmaris longus paſſes through a ring in 


the annular ligament; 22, a remarkable 
union of the tendons of the extenſors of 
the three laſt fingers; 23. 23. the pro- 
dudions of the peritopæum, which, 

cforating the muſcles of the abdomen 
zt the rings, deſcend to the ſcrotum ; 


24. 24. the place where the three tendons 


of the ſartorius, gracilis, and ſeminer- 


voſus are inſerted into the anterior and 


internal part of the tibia, juſt under the 


knee; 25. 25. the tendons of the exten- 
ſors of the toes, which are ſecured by a 


ligament at the ancle, as appears on both 
ides ; but on the right fide, internally, 


another ligament is repreſented, which 


fixes the tendons of the extenſor Jongus 


digitorum, the tibiæus poſticus, and the 


flexor pollicis; 26. 26. the muſculus 


pectoralis; 27. the triceps extenſor cu- 


biti on the right ſide 3 28 and 30. the bi- 
ceps on the left fide, according to Lan- 
ciſ's explication ; 29. part of the triceps 
extenſor on the left fide; 30. the biceps 
on the right ſide; 31. the brachiæus in- 
ternus; 32. the anconæus; 33. the pro- 


nator rotundus; 34. 34. the ſupinator 
longus; 3 5. 35. the radius externus, ac- 
cording to Lanciſi; 36. the extenſor 


ecarpi ulnaris; 37. 37, che cubitæus in- 
ternus, according io Lanciſi; 38. tbe 


radius internus, according to Lanciſi; 
39. the palmaris with its tendinous ex- 


mus dorſi on each ſide; B. B. the inden- 
tations of the ſerratus major aaticus z 
C. C. the ſternum. | | 


muſcles of the back-part of the human 


body; where 2. 1. expreſs the two mulcles 


upon the occiput, called, by Euſtachivs, 
quadratiz 2. the muſculus cucullaris 3 
3. the ſplenius; 4. the muſculus maſ- 
toideus; 5. the muſculus patientiæ, 
or levator ſcapulæ proprius; 6. the 
rhomboides ; 7. the ariiculation of the 


_ clavicle with the ſcapula on the right 
fide; 8. the deltoides; 9. the teres mi- 


nor; 10. the teres major; 11. 11. the 
latiſſimus dorſi on each fide; 12. the 


glutæus major; 13. the glutzus medius; 


14. the muſculus pyriformis; 15. the 
quadratus femoris; 16. the biceps fe- 
moris; 17, the ſemimembranoſns; 18. 
the membranoſus, according to Lanciſi; 
19. 19. the vaſti externi; 20. the ga- 
ſtroenemii; 2x. the ſoleus; 22. the 
plantaris, | | 


MuscLE, mytulus, in natural hiſtory, a 


ſhell compoſed of two valves, of an ob- 
long figure, and ſhutting cloſe all 
way; the valves are both convex, andof 
a ſimilar ſhape ; and the animal inha- 
biting it is called a tethys. See the ar- 
ticle TETHYS, ; 

Of the numerous ſpecies of muſcles, 
ſome are of a conic figure; others oblong, 
and equal at both extremities, called by 
many fellivz; ſome are ſmooth on the 


* ſurface, others rough; and, finally, ſome 


are much deeper than others. 


- To this genus belongs the pinna ma- 


panſion; 40. 40. the tendons of the 


muſcles of the thumb; 41. the tendon of 
the adduetor pollicis z 42. the extenſor 
magnus digitorum; 43. ligamentum 
carpi; 44. 44. the tendons of the iliaci 
tern; 45. the pectineus; 46. one of 
the heads of the triceps; 47. 47. the 
rectus femoris on each fide; 48. 48. the 
valtus externus on each fide ; 49. 49+ the 
raltus internus on each ſide; 56. the 
gracilis; 5x, the ſeminervoſus; 52. the 
artorius on each fide z 53+ A part of the 
origin of the vaſtus externus; 54. 54. 
the membranoſus ; 55. the tibialis anti- 
as; 56. the gemeli; 57. 57. the ſolæi; 
5% the tendo achilis; 59. according to 


rina, or ovato-conic, great ftriated, and 


rugoſe ſea-muſcle: it is one of the 


largeſt of the bivalve ſhells, being fre- 


quently two feet long, and near one 
broad. The other ſpecies of muſcles are 
numerous, and are called, by authors, 
pinnz marinæ, muſculi, and tellinæ. 


MUSCOVY-cLass, in natural hiſtory, 
the white ſhining ſpecularis with large 


aud broad leaves, otherwiſe called iſing- 


glaſs. See the article SPECULARI1S. 


MUSCULAR, or MuscuLovs, in ana- 


tomy, ſomething relating to, or partak- 
ing of the nature of a muſcle, See the 


* article MUSCLE. 


From the ſubclavians, ariſe the muſcular 
arteries of the neck, which are uncertain 
- Ls. þ ' both 
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both in their number and ſituation, and 


are diſtributed through the muſcles of the 


a neck. : 


There are alſo muſcular veins of the neck, 


which are either ſuperior or inferior, 


_ arifing alſo from the ſubclavian veins, 


MUSEUM, a name which originally fig- 


nified a part of the palace of 


lexandria, 
which took up at lealt one fourth of that 


city. This quarter was called the Mu- 


ſeum, from its being ſet a 


for the 


muſes and the ſtudy of che ſeiences. 
Here were lodged and entestained the 


men of learning, who were divided into 


many companies os colleges, according 


to the ſciences 'of which they were the 


prufeſſors; and to each of theſe houſes or 
colleges was allotted a handſome reve- 
nue. The foundation of this. eftabliſh- 


ment is attributed to Ptolemy Philadel- 


Rane who here placed bis library. 


ence the word muſeum is now applied 
to any place ſet apart as a repaſitary for 


things that, have au immediate relation 


* 4 


_ to the arts. , e 323 
- The Muſeum at Oxſerd, called the aſh- 


molean Muſeum, is à noble pile of 
building, erected at the expence of the 
unĩterſty, at the weſt end of the theatre, 
at which fide it has a magnificent portal, 
uſtained by pillars of the cprinthian or- 

r. The front, which is to the ficeet, 


E . about ſixty feet, where, theie is 


_ . ths inſcription avex the entrance, in gilt 
characters, Muſcum / . 
naturalis hiſtoriæ, officiua. chymica. | 

It was begun in 1679, and figiſhed, in 

1683, when a valuable collection of cu - 


- 
» 


rioſities was preſented to the univerlity, by 


Elias Aſhmole, eſq..which were the {ame 


day repoſited there. Apd.; ſeveral acceſ- 


ſions have been fince made to the ma- 
ſeum; among which ste bieroglyphics ... 
aud other egyptian antiquities, an entire 
mummp, roman antiquities, altars, me- 


dals, lamps, Cc. and a variety of natu · 
ral curioſities. 


The britiſh Muſeum in London is a large, 


deautiſul and magnificent building, and 
the nobleſt cabinet of curiphities in the 
world. This edifice was erefted in 1677, 


and was called Montague-houſe, from + 
having, been the town-refidence of the 


dukes of Montague. In the year 1753. 
the britiſh, parliament having paſſed an 
act for purchaſing the Muſgum of the 
late Sir Hans Sloane, and the collection 
of manulcripts of the late lord Oxford, 
called the Har leian Library, for the uſe of 
the public; 26 truſtees were appoii t. d 
9 ; 7 
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mum, cola 


+, bowever,. be imagined, that the artiert 


PR * 
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and incorporated, to provide a re 
for theſe and ſome 2 en 
»ehich repoſitory was to be called 'the 
| Britiſh Muſeum. Theſe truſtees elected 
| Hfteen other truſtees, and having boupht 
loptague-houſe, fitted it up for the te. 
ceßtion of theſe collections; they alſo ap- 
pointe officers. ta ſuperintend the Mu- 
eum, and having 1 N18 certain ſta. 
tutes with reſpect to viewing the collec. 
tion contained in it, the public wete ad. 
mitted to view it in 1757. 
ES, certain fabulous divinities amongſt 
_ the pagans, . ſuppoſed to preſide over the 
arts, and ſciences z for this reaſon it is 
. uſual for the poets, at the beginning of 
à poem, to invoke theſe zoddeſſe to their 
aid. Some reckon the mules to be no 
more than three, wiz. Mneme, Ace, 
and Melete; that is, memory, fing- 
ing, and meditation : but the moſt an- 
tient authors, and particularly Homer 
and Heſiod, reckon nine ; wiz. Clio, 
which means glory; Euterpe, pleaſing ; 
Thalia, flouriſhing; - Melpomene, zt. 
trafling.; - Terpfichore, rejoicing - the 
heart; Erato, 'the amiable ; Polynym- 
nia, a mulfitude of ſongs ; Urania, the 
heavenly 3, and Calliope, ſweetneſs of 
voice. To Clio, they attributed the in- 
vention of  Biftory 3 to Melpomene, tra- 
gedy ; to Thalia, comedy; to Euterpe, 
the, uſe of the flute; to Terpſichore, the 
harp; and to Erato, the lyre and lute; 
to Calliope, heroic verſe; to Uravia, 
aſtrology ; and to Polyhymnia, the- 
n 
The mules. are painted young, hand- 
. ſome, and modeſt; agreeably dreſſed, 
and crowned with flowers. Their bul- 
. nels was to celebrate the viftories of the 
od and to inſpire and aſſiſt the poets 1 
& — the cuſtom of invoking their aid at 
the beginning of a poem. It mult not, 


. . poets themſelyes ever conſidered the dei 
ties thus invoked, as divine perions from 
whom they expected any real help, 
Their addreſſes to the muſes are mere 2“ 
legaries, and manners of expreſſing then 
_ ſelves poetically, as when they make gods 
of ſleep, of fame, of virtue; and oth! 
natural and moral things ; under tbe 
name of muſe they prayed for the ou 
of poetry, and all the talents neceflary ſot 
- a happy execution of what they bad uf 

. dertaken. ; 
MUSHROOM, fungus, in botany, 2 fe. 
nus of imperfe& plants, compoſed of 3 


pedicle, crowned with a broad head, 
convex 


zotient 
E dei - 
s from 

help. 
ere al- 
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ce gods 
d other 
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MUS 
ex and ſmosth at the top; and hol- 
= foliated, lamellated, or fiſtulous on 
the under ſide. 1 T0; 
Muſhrooms are by many ſuppoſed to be 
produced from the putrefaction of the 


dung in which they are found; but not- 


withſtanding this notion is pretty general- 
Iy received among the unthinking part of 
mankind, yet, by the curious naturaliſts, 
they are eſteemed real plants; for they 
have a regular root, a talk conſiſting of 
ſeveral arrangements of fibres, the inter- 
flices of which are filled up with a paren- 
chymatous ſubſtance, ' leading from. the 
root to the head or umbel, the under- 
fide of which js full of-lamellz or chives, 
every one of which is a regular pod or 
ſced-veſſel. If theſe lamellz are exa- 
mined in their ſeveral ſtates, the ſeeds in 
them may be eaſily diſcovered, and are 
always found to be of a fize and degree 
of maturity proportioned to the ſtate of 
the plant: they have each of them alſo a 
filiquaceous aperture lengthwiſe, the ſeeds 
lying in rows ready to fall through it. 
The plant is eaſily and regularly propa- 
eated through theſe, and may not only 
de raiſed from ſeed, but like many other 
plants, may be propagated by roots; 


the ſeveral filaments at the root producing 


tubercles, in the manner of the potatoe; 


from each of which there will ariſe new 
roots, and a new plant. Hence, like other 


vegetables, they are annually propagated 
by the gardeners near London for ſale, 
We ſhall therefore deſcribe the method 
of cultivating them z but as there are 
ſeveral un wholeſome ſorts, we ſha!l firft 
give a ſhort deſcription of the true eatable 
kinds. Theſe at firſt appear of a roundiſh 
form, like a button, the upper part of 


which, as alſo. the talk, is very white; 


but being opened; the under partis of a 
lid fleſh-colour 3 but the fleſhy part, 
when broken; is very white : when theſe 
are ſuffered to remain undiſturbed they 
will grow to a large ſize, and explicate 
themſelves almoſt to a. flatneſs, and the 
— part underneath will change to a dark 
colour, 12 f a 

Mr. Miller direets the following method 
of cultivating them. If you have no 
beds of your on that produce them, 


you ſhould jook abroad in rich paſtures, 


during the months of Auguſt and Sep- 

tember, till you find them; and then 

opening the ground about their roots, 

you will often find the earth full of fmall 

Vhite knobs, which are the off ſets from 
vor. III. | 
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the muſhrooms 1 theſe ſhould be cates 


uus 


fully gathered ; and preſerved dry with 
the earth about them. The muſhroom- 


beds ſhould be made of dung in which 


there is good ſtore of litter. Theſe beds 


ſhould be made on dry ground, and the 


dung being Jaid upon the ſurface about a 


foot thick, two feet and à half broad, 
and of a length in proportion to the 


quantity of muſtirooms deſired, it ſhould 


be covered about four inches deep with 


ſtrong earth; upon this lay more dung, 
about ten inches thick; then another 


layer of earth; ſtill drawing in the ſides 


of the bed, ſo as to form it like the rĩd 

of an houſe, which may be done by 
three layers of dung and as many of 
earth, When the bed is finiſhed it ſhould 
be covered with litter, to keep out the 


wet and prevent its drying ; in this ſitua- 


tion it: may remain; eight or ten days, by 
which time it will be of a-proper degree 


of warmth; the litter ſhould then be 


taken off, the ſides of the bed ſmoothed, 
and a covering of light rich earth ſhould 
be laid over the bed ; upon this the ſmall 
roots or off-ſets of the muſhrooms ſhould 
be-put, placing them two or three inches 
aſunder ; then gently cover them about 
half an inch thick with the {me light 
earth]; and again put on the covering of 
litter. The great ſkill} in managing 
theſe beds, is that of keeping them 1n'a 
proper temperature of moiſture, By this 
means muſhrooms may be produced all 
the year; and when the beds are de- 


ſtroyed, the furface which contains the 
duſt and roots of the muſhroome, ſhould 
be laid by in a dry place for a freſh ſup · 


ply, till the proper time of uſing it.” 


MUSIC, is one of the ſeven ſciences, com- 


monly called liberal, and comprehended 
alſo among the mathematical, as having 
for its objeet diſcrete quantity or number, 
but not conſidering it in the abftract like 
arithmetic, but in relation to time and 
ſound, in order to make a delightful har- 
mony i or, it is the art of diſpoſing and 
conducting ſounds. conſidered as acute 
and grave; and proportioning them 


among themſelves, and ſeparating them 


by juſt intervals pleaſing to the ſenſe. © 
Mr. Malcolm defines it a ſcience that, 
teaches how ſound, under certain mea- 


ſures of time avd tune, may be produced; 
and fo ordered and diſpoſed, as either in 
conſonance (7. e. joint-ſounding) or ſue- 


ceflion, or both, they may raiſe agreeable - 


ſenſations, . . bo | 
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MUS 
1 this definition, — ſcience oy 
divides into two parts, viz, ſpe- 
The firſt is the knowledge of the materia 
mulicaz' or how to produce ſounds in 
fvch. relations of time and tune as ſhall 
be agreeable in eonſonance or ſucceſſion, 
or both, By which-we do not mean the 
actual production of theſe ſounds by an 
- inſtrument or voice, but the knowledge 
of the various relations of tune and time, 
_ which are the privciples out of which the 
- Pleaſure ſought is derived. | 
The ſecond ia how the principles are to 
be applied, or how ſounds in the relation 
they bear to muſic (as thoſe are determin- 
ed in the firſt part) may be ordered, and 
variouſly put together in ſucceſſion and 
conſonance, fo as to anſwer the end. 
And this is what we call the art of com- 
poſition, which: is properly the practical 
part of muſic. - 
Some adq a third branch, wiz. the know- 
ledge of inſtruments; but as this depends 
| altogether on the firſt, and is only the ap - 


plication and expreſſion of it, it cannot 


regularly come under the definition, and 
conſequently is no part or diviſion of the 
ſcience. 1 
The firſt branch, which is the contempla · 
tive part, divides itſelf into two; the 
knowledge of the relations and meaſures 
of time, and the doArine of time itſelf; 
The fornfer is properly what the antients 
called harmonics, or the doQrine or har- 
mony in ſounds, as containing an expli- 
cation of the grounds, with the various 
_ meaſures and degrees of the agreement 
of ſounds in reſpect of their tune. 
The latter part is what they called rbyth- 
mica, becauſe it treats of the numbers of 
© ſounds or notes, with reſpect to time; 
containing an explication of the meaſures 


of long and ſhort, quick and flow, in 


the ſucceſſion of ſounds. | 
The ſecond part, which. is the practical 
part, as naturally divides itſelf into two, 
anſwering to the parts of the firſt, 
bat which anſwers to harmonics, the 
aptients called 
tains the rules of making ſongs, with re- 
ſpect to tune and harmony of ſounds, 
Mr. Malcolm ſays, we have no reaſon 


to think the antients had any ſuch thing 


as compolition in parts. at which 
anſwers to rhythmica, they called rhyth- 
mopoeiaz containing rules for the appli- 
cation of numbers and tune, 


We find a aye ray in antient 
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melopazia, becauſe it con- 


the word is called muſic, has for its ob- 
_ ject motion, conſidered as under certain 


manner. 


Where motion is without ſound, or as it 


MUS 


writers, 28 to the nature, office 
F 


The name is ſuppoſed originally formed 


of muſa, muſe; the mules bei 
2 to be the — 
— however, will have it take its 
name from an egyptian word, as f 

poſing its reftauration after the fog 


inventors thereof ; 


to have begun there, by reaſon of the 
reeds on banks of the river Nile, 
Heſychius tells vs, the Athenians gare 
the name of muſic to every art. 

What in the proper and limited ſenſe cf 


ular meaſures and proportions 

— it affects the gente in — . 
Now as motion belongs to bo- 
dies, and as ſound is the effect of mo- 
tion, and cannot be without it, but all 
motion does not [_ ſound ; hence 
this laſt branch of muſic became farther 
ſubdivded. boy N 


is only the object of fight, it was either 
called muſica orcheſtria or ſaltatoria, 
which contains rules for the regular mo- 
tions of the body in dancing; or muſica 
hypocritica, which reſpects the motions 
and geſtures of the pantomimes. 
When the motion is only ived by 
the ear, that is, when ſound is the object 
of muſic, there were three ſpecies, viz, 
harmonics, which conſider the differ- 
ence and proportions, with reſpect to 
acute and grave; rhythmica, which re- 
cts the proportions of ſounds as to 
time, or the ſwiftneſs or ſlowneſs of their 
ſucceſſion z and metrica, which belongs 
properly to poets, and reſpects the art f 
making verſes: theſe are the principles 
which Alypius allows of. 
Ariſtides, Quintilianus, Bacchius, and 
other antient writers, define muſic the 
knowledge of ſinging, and things be- 
longing thereto z which they call the mo- 
tions of the voice and body; as if fing- 
ing itſelf conſiſted only in the different 
tone of the voice. The ſame authors, 
conſidering muſic in the largeſt ſenſe of 
the word, divide it into contemplative 
and active ; the firſt, ſay they, is either 
natural or artificial. The natural is ei- 
ther arĩthmetꝭ cal, becauſe it conſiders the 
proportions of numbers; or phyſical, 
which examines the order of the thing 
of vature. . 
The artificial they divide as above, into 
hatmonic, rbythmica, and —_— 
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The aRive, which is the application of 
the artificial, is either enunciative, as in 
oratory 3 organical, or inſtrumental per- 
formance z odical, for the voice and fing- 
ing of plalms z hypocritical, in the mo- 
ions of the pantomimes ; to which ſome 
W bydravlic, though in reality no more 
than a ſpecies of organical, in which 
water is uſed for the producing and mo- 
difying of ſounds, The muſical facul- 
ties, as they call them, are melopoeia, 
which gives rules for the tones of the 


voice or inftrument, and rhythmopoeia, 


for motionsz as alſo poëſis, for making 


verſes, 

Moſic appears to have been one of the 
moſt antient arts, and of all others vocal 
muſie muſt undoubtedly have been the 
firſt kind; for man had not only the va · 
nous tones of his own voice to make his 
obſervations on, before any other art or 
inftroment was found out, but had the 
various trains of birds to give him occa- 
ſion to improve his own voice, and the 
modulations of ſounds it was capable of. 
Of the many antient writers who agree 
in this confecture, we ſhall only mention 
Lucretius, who ſays, ' | 


juvare. | 
The firſt invention of wind-inftruments 
he aſcribes to the obſervation of the winds 
blowing in hollow reeds. 
We might here add another teſtimony of 
the antiquity of this art from the Holy 
Bible, which ſays, that Jubal the fixth 
from Adam was the father of ſuch as 
handle the harp and organ. | 
As for the 
e were ſo many occaſions for cords 
and ſtrings, that men could not be lon 
in obſerving their various ſounds, whie 
might give riſe to ſtringed inſtruments, 
And for pulſatile inſtruments, as drums, 
and cymbals, mop Ie ariſe from the 
— of the hollow noiſe of concave 


ies. 
Plutarch, in one place, aſeribes the in- 
rention of muſic to the god Apollo, and 
in another to Amphion, ſon of Jupiter 
and Antiope: this laſt, however, is 
pretty generally allowed to be the firſt 
obo brought muſic into Greece, and to 
R — fir inventor of the lyra, 
ime he lived is not agreed upon, 
To him ſucceeded Chiron, — 


r kinds of inſtruments, | 


doi; Demodocus, Hermes Triſmegiſtus, 


MUS - 


/ 


Olympus, Orpheus, whom ſome make the 
firſt —— of woke into Greece, und 
the inventor of the lyraz Phenicius Ter- 


pander, who was © ary with Ly- 


curgus, and ſet his laws to muſie, to 


whom ſome attribute the ficſt inſtitution of 
muſical modes, and of the lyre z Thales 
and Thamyris, who is ſaid to have been 
the firſt inventor of muſic without ſing» 
ing. Theſe were eminent muſicians be- 
fore Homer's time. Others of later date 
were Laſus Hermionenſis, Melnypides, 
Philoxenus, Timotheus, Phrynnis, Epi- 
gonius, Lyſander, Simmicus, and Dio- 
dorus, who were all conſiderable im- 
provers of. muſic, Laſus is faid to have 
been the firſt author who wrote on muſic z 
he lived in the time of Darius Hyſtaſpes. 
Epigonius invented an inſtrument with 
forty ſtrings, called epigonium : Simmi- 


eus alſo invented one with thirty-five 


ſtrings, called fimmicium : Diodorus 
im the tibia, by adding new 


holes, and Timotheus the lyre, by adding | 


a new ſtring ; for which he was fined 
the Lacedemonians. EE N * f ; 
As the accounts we have of the inventors 
of muſical inſtruments among the an- 
tients, are very obſcure, ſo alſo are the 
accounts what thoſe inftruments were z 
we ſcarce know any thing of them be- 
ſides their names: 


The 22 divifion- of inſtruments, is 


into the ſtringed inſtruments, wind · in- 
ſtruments, and thoſe of the pulſatile kind. 
Of ſtringed 2 we hear — 
ra or eythara, pſaltery, trigon, ſam- 
Cote . — es, e, ane, 
epigonium, ſimmicium, and pandoron, 
which were all ſtruck with the fingers or 
plectra. : a 


Of wind-inftruments, we hear af the 


tibia, fiſtula, hydraulic and other organs, 
tube, cornua, and lituus. g 


Of the pulſatile inſtruments, we hear f 


the tympanum, cymbalum, crepitaculum, 
tintinabulum, crotalum and ſyſtrum. 

Muſic has been in the * eſteem in 
all ages, and among all people; nor 
could authors expreſs their opinions of it 


ſtrongly enough, but by inculcating that 


it was in heaven, and _ —_ 15 
incipalentertainments of t , 

— FLO of the bleſſed. x 

The effects aſcribed to it by the antients, 
are almoſt miraculous; by means hereof 
diſeaſes have been cured, unchaſtity core 
reed, editions quelled, paſſions raiſed 
andcalmed, and even madneſs occafioned, 


- Athenzus aſſures us, that * 
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- ws divine: and civil, exhortations to 
virtue, the knowledge of divine and hu- 
man things, lives and actions of illuſ- 
- trious perſons, were writ in verſe, and 
publicly ſung by a chorus to the ſound 
of. inſtruments; which was found the 
- moſt effeQual means to impreſs mora- 
lity, and a right ſenſe of duty on the 
mind, - , 
Dr. Wallis has endeavoured to account 
for the ſurpriſing effects aſcribed to the 
. antient muſic, and charges them princi- 


. 2 on the novelty of the art, and the 
7 


perboles of the antient writers; nor 
does he doubt but the modern muſic, 
ceteris paribus, would produce effects as 
- conſiderable as that of the antients : the 
truth is, we can match moſt of the an- 
tient ſtories 4n this kind, in the modern 
- hiſtories; if Timotheus could excite 
Alexander's fury with the phrygian 
ſound, and ſooth him into indolence with 
the lydian, a more modern muſician is 
ſaid to have driven Eric king of Den- 
mark into ſuch a rage, as to kill his beſt 
ſervants, Dr. Newenteit tells us of an 
Italian, who by varying his muſic from 
briſk to ſolemn, and ſo vice verſa, could 
move the ſoul ſo as to cauſe diſtraction 
and madneſs, And Dr, South has found- 
ed his poem, called Muſica Incantans, on 
an inſtance he knew of the ſame thing. 
Derham, in his Phyto Theology, makes 
mention of many other things equally 
ſurpriſing with the inſtances above re- 
cited, | 5 
There is a great diſpute among the 
learned, whether the antients or moderns 
. beſt underſtood and practiſed muſic ; 
\ ſome maintaining that the antient art of 
muſic, by which ſuch wonderful effects 
were-performed, is quite loſt ; and others, 
that the true ſcience of harmony is now 
arrived to much greater perfection, than 
was known or practiſed among the an- 
, tients, 
The antient muſical notes were very 
myſterious and perplexed, Bod ius and 
Gregory the great, firſt put them into a 
more eaſy and obvious method. It was 
in the year 1204, that Guido Aretine, a 
benedictine fryar of Auretium in Tuſ- 
cany, firſt introduced the uſe of the ſtaff 
with five lines, on which with the ſpaces 
he marked his notes, by ſetting a point 
up and down upon them, to denote the 
riſe and fall of the voice; tho' Kercher 
; mentions this artifice to have been in uſe 
long before Guido's time. Another 
Lontrivance of Guido's was to apply 
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muſicians, both for his compo 


 MJUJ 
the fix ' muſical ſyllables, at, re, m; 
fol, la, which he took out of St, Job? Ja 
baptilt's hymn, Beſides his notes of 


muſic, by which, according to Kercher 
he diſtinguiſhed the tones or modes, * 


the ſeats of the ſemitones, he alſo invent. 


ed the ſcale, and ſeveral muſical inſtiu- 
ments, called poly plectra, as ſpinnets 


and harpficords. 


The next conſiderable improvement waz 
in the year 1330, when Jean De Muris, 
doctor of Paris, invented the different 
figures of notes, which expreſs the timeg 
or length of every note, at leaſt their 
relative proportions to one another, now 
called longs, breves, ſemi-breves, crotch. 
ets, quayers, ſemiquayers, and demi- 
ſemiquavers, which ſee under their re-. 
ſpective articles, | 


Guido Aretine is alſo ſaid to be the fit 
Who invented and brought ſymphony or 


concert into muſic ; but what progreſs 
he made, and what were his compoſitions, 
we do not know. In ſhort, we may ven 


ture to affirm from the whole of what we 
find wrote on this ſubject, that muſic did 


not begin tq arriye at any tolerable per- 
fection, till towards the end of the laſt 
century, when the great Purcel and 
Corelli obliged the world with their 
moſt agreeable and harmonica] compo- 
firions ; then it was that muſic began to 
advance a-pace, and receive various in- 
-provements from many other ingenious 
compoſers and performers of ſeveral eu- 
ropean nations, eſpecially the Italians 


and Engliſh, and now ſeems brought 


near its utmoſt perfection; ſince all the 
agreeable combinations of the various 
continuance, riſing, falling, and mix- 
tures of tones, muſt be contained within 
certain limits, whoſe number may not 


be ſo great as is generally imagined; 


and becauſe of the great number of per- 
ſons who have for more than thirty years 


laſt paſt, applied themſelyes to this art: 


among whom the excellent Mr. Handel 


bimſelf, deſervedly named the 2 4 
tion an 


performance upon the organ and harpſi- 


cord, has abundantly and wonderfully 


performed his part. 


MUSK, a dry, light, and friable ſubſtance, 


of a dark blackiſh colour, tinged with 
purple; it is a kind of perfume of a very 
ſtrong heat, and only agreeable when in 
a yery ſmall quantity, or moderated by 
the mixture of ſome other perfume. It 


is found in a kind of bag or tumour 
which grows under the belly of a = 
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Muſk is brought to us ſewed up ina kind 
bladders or caſes of ſkin of the bigneſs 
of a pigeon's egg, or larger, each con- 


taining from two or three drams to an 
ounce of muſk. Theſe are covered with 


a browniſh hair, and are the real cap- 
ſules in which the muſk is lodged while 
on the animal, That which is unadul- 
terated appears in -maſſes, of looſe and 
friable granules, which are ſoft to the 


touch, and eafily crumble between the 


fingers, feeling ſomewhat ſmooth and 
unctuous. 


Muſk taken inwardly produces eaſe from 


in, quiet ſleep, and a copious diapho- 

2 it has been found of great 
uſe in ſpaſmodic diſorders, petechial, ma- 
lignant, putrid fevers, the jail diſtemper, 
hiccoughs, Sc. and Dr. Wall obſerves, 
that it bas been found uſeful in ſpaſmo- 
die diſorders, given by way of clyſter. 
The 7 — of muſk in ſome reſpects 
reſembles that of opium z but it does not 
leave behind it any ſtupor or languid- 
nels, which the latter often does. Muſk 
likewiſe ſeems likely to anſwer in thole 
low caſes where ſleep is much wanted, 
and opiates are improper, It is faid to 
be beſt given in a-bolus, in which form 
thoſe who are- moſt averſe to perfumes, 
may take it without inconvenience, Fif- 
teen grains or more are now given in a 
. doſe with great ſucceſs, 

MusK-H0G, Tajacu. See Tajacu. 

Musk-àuiMAL, Moſchus. See the article 
Moscuus. 5 


Mvsx-ſeed, in botany, the Engliſh name 


of that ſpecies of hibiſcus, called by bo- 
taniſts the ahelmoſch. See H1B1scus, 
Musx-)ULEP, See the article JULEP. | 
MUSKET, a fire-arm borne on the ſhoul- 
der, and uſed in war, The length of a 
musket is fixed at three feet eight inches 
from the muzzle to the pan, and it car- 
nes a ball of ſixteen to the pound. 
In fortification, the length of the line of 
defence is limited by the ordinary diſ- 
tance of a musket-ſhot, which is about 
no fathoms; and the length of almoſt 
all military architecture is regulated by 
this rule, 
Muſkets, beſides the ordinary duty on 
won, pay on importation 18. 11/42, 
ach; and draw back, on exportation, 
18. oed. but they are not to be im- 
ported without licence. 
"*KET-BASKETS, in fortification, See 
te article BASKETS of earth, 
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halt called moſchus. See Moscuus. MUSKETOON, a kind of ſhort thick 


muſket, whoſe bore is the thirty-eighth 
part of its length: it carries five ounces 
of iron, or ſeven and a half of lead, with 
an equal quantity of powder. This is 


the ſhorteſt ſort of blunderbuſſes. See the 


article BLUNDERBUSS.. x 


MUSLIN, a fine thin ſort of cotton-cloth, 


which bears a downy knap on its ſurface, 
There are ſeveral ſorts of muſlins brought 
from the Eaſt- Indies, and more particu- 


larly from Bengal; ſuch as doreas, be- 


telles, mulmuls, tanjeebs, Cc. 
Muſlins, on their importation, pay a 
duty of 28. 1022-d. the piece, which is 


. drawn back on exportation; and beſides 
this, a duty of 15 1. per cent. to be com- 


puted according to the groſs price at 

hich they are publicly ſold by auction: 
but if they are exported, all drawn back 
is for 20 8. value. 


Muss END A, in botany, a genus of 


the pentandria monogynia claſs of 


plants, the corolla of which conſiſts 
of a funnel-ſhaped petal; the fruit is 


oval, oblong, ſucculent, and coronated; 
and the ſeeds are numerous, and arrang- 
ed into four ſeries, 


MUSSELBOROUGH, a port-town of 


Scotland, in the ſhire of Lothian, fix 
miles eaſt of Edinburgh. 


MUSTARD, /inapi, in botany. See the 


article SIN art. 


MUSTELA, in zoology, a genus of qua- 


drupeds of the order of the feræ, the up- 
per foreteeth of which are ſtraight, diſ- 
tint, and acute; the foreteeth of the 
lower jaw are obtuſe and cluſtered, two 
of them ſtand inward ; the feet are made 


for climbing. 


This genus comprehends the gulo, the 


martin, the pole-cat, the weaſel, the fer- 
ret, the ermin, the ſable, the genet, the 
tabbied mungo, and the brown mungo, - 
See the article GuLo, &c. 

MusSTELa, or the FOSSIL MUSTELA, 


in ichthyology, is alſo the name of 


the blue cobitis, with five longitudinal 


black lines on each ſide. See the article 
Cogrris. 


This is a ſpecies very ſingular in its man- 
ner of living, as well as in its figure; it 


is five inches long, and ſomewhat more 
than half an inch in diameter; the head 
is ſhort, broad, and obtuſe ; the belly is 
ſmooth, and of a bluiſh colour, with ten 
longitudinal lines running down it, five 
on each fide of the back; about the 


mouth is placed a number of whitiſh 
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ms divine and civil, exhortations to the ſix muſical ſyllables, uf, rg, mi, fa, 
virtue, the knowledge of divine and hu- , fol, la, which he took out of St, John the 
man things, lives and actions of illuſ-  baptilt's hymn,- Beſides his notes of 
- trious perſons, were writ in verſe, and muſic, by which, according to Kercher, 
publicly ſung by a chorus to the ſound he diſtinguiſhed the tones or modes, and 
- of. inſtruments; which was found the the ſeats. of the ſemitones, he alſo invent. 
- moſt effectual means to impreſs mora- ed the ſcale, and ſeveral muſical inſtru- 
lity, and a right ſenſe of duty on the ments, called poly plectra, as ſpinnets 
mad. -; and harpſicords. | 
Dr. Wallis has endeavoured to account The next conſiderable improvement waz 
for the ſurpriſing effects aſcribed to the inthe year 1330, when Jean De Muris, 
. antient muſic, and charges them princi- doctor of Paris, invented the different 
; 4 on the novelty of the art, and the figures of notes, which expreſs the timey 
- hyperboles of the antient writers; nor or length of every note, at leaſt their 
does he doubt but the modern muſic, relative proportions to one another, now 
ceteris paribus, would produce effects as called longs, breves, ſemi · breves, crotch. 
; conſiderable as that of the antients : the ets, quayers, ſemiquayers, and demi. 
truth is, we can match molt of the an- ſemiquavers, which ſee under their re- 
tient tories ia this kind, in the modern ſpective articles, ' 
hiſtories; if Timotheus could excite Guido Aretine is alſo ſaid to be the firſt 
Alexander's fury with the phrygian - who invented and brought ſymphony or 
ſound, and ſooth him into indolence with concert into muſic z but what progreſs 
the lydian, -a more modern muſician is he made, and what were his compoſitions, 
ſaid to have driven Eric king of Den- ve do not know. In ſhort, we may ven» 
mark into ſuch a rage, as to kill his beſt ture to affirm from the whole of what we 
ſervants, Dr. Newenteit tells us of an find wrote on this ſubject, that muſic did 
Italian, who by varying his muſic from not begin tq arriye at any tolerable per- 
briſk to ſolemn, and fo vice verſa, could fection, till towards the end of the laſt 
move the ſoul fo as to cauſe diſtraction century, when the great Purcel and 
and madneſs. And Dr. South has found- Corelli obliged the world with their 
ed his poem, called Muſica Incantans, on moſt agreeable and harmonica] compo- 
an inſtance he knew of the ſame thing. ſitions; then it was that muſic began to 
Derham, in his PhyficaTheology, makes advance a-pace, and receive various im- 
mention. of many other things equally provements from many other ingenious 
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. urprifing with the inſtances above re- compoſers and performers of . ſeveral eu- M. 
eit. | ropean nations, eſpecially the Italians M 
- There is a great diſpute among the and Engliſh, and now ſeems brought 
learned, whether the antients or moderns near ity utmoſt perfection; fince all the M 
. beſt underſtood and . practiſed muſic ; agreeable combinations of the various ( 
ſome maintaining that the antient art of continuance, riſing, falling, and mix- t 
muſic, by which ſuch wonderful effects tures of tones, muſt be contained within M. 
were performed, is quite loſt; and others, certain limits, whoſe number may not M. 
that the true ſcience of harmony is now be ſo great as is generally imagined; fo 
arrived to much greater perfection, than and becauſe of the great number of per- 1 
was known or practiſed among the an- ſons who have for more than thirty years 
, tients, | | laſt paſt, applied themſelyes to this art: 1 
The antient muſical notes were very among whom the excellent Mr. Handel 1 
myſterious and perplexed, Bod ius and bimſelf, deſervedly named the prince of 0 
Gregory the great, firſt put them into a muſicians, both for his — and t 
more eaſy and obvious method. It was performance upon the organ and harpſi- 1 
in the year 1204, that Guido Aretine, a cord, has abundantly and wonderfully a 
benedictine fryar of Auretium in Tuſ- performed his part. t 
cany, firſt introduced the uſe of the ſtaff MUSK, a dry, light, and friable ſubſtance, I 
with five lines, on which with the ſpaces of a dark blackiſh colour, tinged with 1 
he marked his notes, by ſetting a point purple; it is a kind of perfume of a very e 
up and down upon them, to denote the ſtrong ſcent, and only agreeable when in 2 
riſe and fall of the voice; tho' Kercher a very ſmall quantity, or moderated by p 
; mentions this artifice to have been in uſe the mixture of ſome other perfume. It My 
long before Guida's time. Another is found in a kind of bag or tumour tl 


- Eontrivance of Guido's was to apply which grows under the belly of a — 
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Muſk is brought to us ſewed up in a kind 
of bladders or caſes of ſkin of the bigneſs 
of a pigeon's egg, or larger, each con- 


taining from two or three drams to an 
ounce of muſk. Theſe are covered with 


a browniſh hair, and are the real cap- 
ſules in which the muſk is lodged while 
on the animal. That which is unadul- 
terated appears in -maſſes, of looſe and 


friable granules, which are ſoft to the 
touch, and eafily crumble between the 


fingers, feeling ſomewhat ſmooth and 


unctuous. 


Muſk taken inwardly produces eaſe from 


pain, quiet fleep, and a copious diapho- 
ay : — jt has been found of - 
uſe in ſpaſmodic diſorders, petechial, ma- 
lignant, putrid fevers, the jail-diſtemper, 
hiccoughs, Sc. and Dr. Wall obſerves, 
that it has been found uſeful in ſpaſmo- 
die diſorders, given by way of clyſter, 
The operation of muſk in ſome reſpe&s 
- reſembles that of opium; but it does not 
leave behind it any ſtupor or languid- 


neſs, which the latter often does. Muſk 


likewiſe ſeems likely to anſwer in thole 
low caſes where ſleep is much wanted, 
and opiates are improper, It is faid to 

- be beſt given in a bolus, in which form 
thoſe who are moſt averſe to perfumes, 
may take it without inconvenience. Fif- 

teen grains or more are now given in a 
doſe with great ſucceſs, 

MusK-H0G, Tajacu. See TAJACU. 

MUSK-ANIMAL, Moſchus. See the article 
Moscuus, . 

Mvusx-ſeed, in botany, the Engliſh name 
of that ſpecies of hibiſcus, called by bo- 
taniſts the ahelmoſch. See H1B15cus, 

Musx-JULEP, See the article JuLEP, | 

MUSKET, a fire-arm borne on the ſhoul- 
der, and uſed in war. The length of a 
musket is fixed at three feet eight inches 
from the muzzle to the pan, and it car- 

ries a ball of ſixteen to the pound. 

In fortification, the length of the line of 
defence is limited by the ordinary diſ- 
tance of a musket-ſhot, which is about 
120 fathoms z and the length of almoſt 
all military architecture is regulated by 
this rule. | 
Muſkets, beſides the ordinary duty on 
on, pay on importation 18. 1142.4, 
each; and dra back, on exportation, 
18. 87:4. but they are not to be im- 
ported without licence. 

VSKET-BASKETS, in fortification, See 


the article BASKETS of earth, 
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best called moſchus. See Moscuvs. MUSKETOON, a kind of ſhort thick 
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muſket, whoſe bore is the thirty - eighth 
part of its length: it carries five ounces 
of iron, or ſeven and a half of lead, with 
an equal quantity of powder. This is 
the ſhorteſt ſort of blunderbuſſes. See the 
article BLUNDERBUSS. . 7 


MUSLIN, a fine thin ſort of cotton-cloth, 


which bears a downy knap on its ſprface, 
There are ſeveral forts of muſſins brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies, and more particu- 
larly from Bengal; ſuch as doreas, be- 
telles, mulmuls, tanjeebs, Cc. 

Muſlins, on their importation, pay a 
duty. of 28. 1022.9. the piece, which is 


drawn back on exportation; and beſides 
this, a duty of 15 1. per cent. to be com- 


puted according to the groſs price at 
vhich they are publicly ſold by auction: 
but if they are exported, all drawn back 


is for 20 8. value. 


MUSS END A, in botany, a genus of 


” 


the pentandria monogynia claſs of 
plants, the corolla of which conſiſts 
of a funnel-ſhaped petal ; the fruit is 
oval, oblong, ſucculent, and coronated ; 
ard the ſeeds are numerous, and arrang- 
ed into four ſeries. 


MUSSELBOROUGH, a port-town of 


Scotland, in the ſhire of Lothian, fix 
miles eaſt of Edinburgh. 


MUSTARD, napi, in botany. See the 


article S1Naet. 


MUSTELA, in zoology, a genus of qua- 


drupeds of the order of the feræ, the up- 
per foreteeth of which are ſtraight, diſ- 
tint, and acute; the foreteeth of the 


lower jaw are obtuſe and cluſtered, two 
of them ſtand inward ; the feet are made 
for climbing. 


This genus comprehends the gulo, the 


martin, the pole-cat, the weaſel, the fer- 
ret, the ermin, the ſable, the genet, the 
tabbied mungo, and the brown mungo, - 


See the article GuLo, &c. 


MuSTELA, or the FOSSIL MUSTELA, 


in ichthyology, is alſo the name of 


the blue cobitis, with five longitudinal _ . 


black lines on each ſide. See the article 


Cogrris. | | 
This is a ſpecies very ſingular in its man- 


ner of living, as well as in its figure; it 
is five inches long, and ſomewhat more 
than half an inch in diameter ; the head 
is ſhort, broad, and obtuſe ; the belly is 
ſmooth, and of a bluiſh colour, with ten 
longitudinal lines running down it, five 
on each fide of the back; about the 
mouth is placed a number of whitiſh 
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Lender cirri or beards; the, peRoral fins 
have each eleven rays, the ventral ones 
78 the dorſal and the pinna ani ſeven. 
here the ſhores are ſandy, it will 

work its way under the ſand to a great 
* from the water, and is. 

ug up. : 
MUSTAGEN, a port-town of Barbary, 
in the kingdom of Algiers, 240 miles 
welt of the city of Algiers. 
MUTE, dumb, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies 

a perſon that cannot ſpeak, or has not 
the uſe of ſpeech. 
Mur st, in law, a perſon that ſtands dumb 
or ſpeechleſs, when he ought to anſwer, 
or to plead. - A priſoner, by our law, is 


ſaid to ſtand mute ſeveral ways, wiz. ' 


1. When he does not ſpeak at all, in 
which caſe it ſhall be inquired whether 
he ſtands mute out of obſtinacy, or by 
the act of God. 2. When the priſoner 
does not plead directly, or will not put 
himſelf on the inqueſt to be tried; or 
where he feigns himſelf mad, and refuſes 
to anſwer upon his trial. 3. A. prifoner 
ſhall be taken as one that ſtands mute, 
. when on his trial he peremptorily chal- 
lenges above the number of jurors al- 
lowed by law, In the crime. of high 
treaſon, if the priſonen ſtands mute, he 
ſhall forfeit lands and goods in the ſame 
manner as if he had been.. attaipted. 
Alſo in felony and petit treaſan, a per- 
ſon. that ſtands mute ſhall forfeit his lands 
and goods as on other attainders, though 
whenever a perſon ſtanding mute is ad- 
judged to his penance ſor felony, it is 
held he thereby prevents the attainder 
which otherwiſe might be incurred, and 
forfeits only his chattels, 
MuTs, in grammar, a letter which yields 
no ſound without the addition of a vowel, 
The fimple conſonants ace ordinarily di- 
 Ringuiſhed into mutes and liquids, or 
ſemi-vowels, See the articles Coxso- 
WANT, Liquid, Se. | 
The mutes in the greek. alphabet are 
nine, three of which, viz. , 2, r, are 
termed tenues; three, 8, 5, 3, termed 
mediz; and three, $, x, 6, termed aſpi- 
rates, See the article AS PIRATE, &c, 
The mutes of the latin alphabet are alſo 
nine, viz, B, C, D, G, I, K, P, Q. T. 
MUTILATION, the retrenching or cut- 
ting away any member of the body, 
This word 1s alſo extended to ſtatues 
and buildings, where any part is want- 
ing, or the projeture of any member, as 
a corniche or an impoſt is broken off. 
It. is fometimes alſo uſed, in a more im- 
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mediate manner, for caſtration. batte 
article Cas T RATIO. | 


MUTUAL, a relative term, denoting ſome. 


thing that is reciprocal between two or 
more perſons : thus we ſay, mutual af. 
ſiſtance, mutual promiſe, mutual love, 


| OY 
MUTULE, in architefure, a kind of 


uare modillion ſet under the corniche 
of the doric order, See Doric, 
The only difference between the mutule 
and modillion conſiſts in this, that the 
former is uſed in ſpeaking of the doric 
order, and the latter in the corinthian, 
See CORINTHIAN and MoODILLION, 
MUTUUM, in the civil law, denotes 2 
loan ſimply ſo called ; or a contract in. 
troduced by the law — nations, whereby 
a thing conſiſting in weight, as bullion; 
in number, as money; or in meaſure, as 
corn, timber, wine, Sc. is given to ano- 
ther upon condition that he ſhall return 
another thing of the ſame quantity, na- 
ture, and value, on demand, This theres 
fore is a contract without reward, fo that 
where uſe or intereſt ariſes, there muſt 
be ſome particular article in the contract 
whereon it is founded. 
MUXARA;, a port-town of Spain, in the 
province of Granada, ſituated on the Me- 
2 fifty miles. ſouth-weſt of 
a ena. 


MUYDEN, a town of Holland, ſituated 


on the. ſouth coaſt of the Zuider ſea, ſeven 
miles eaſt of Amſterdam. 

MUZZLE of a gun or mortar, the extre- 
mity at which the powder and ball is put 
in; and hence, the muzzle-ring is the 
metalline circle, or moulding, that ſur- 
rounds the mouth of the piece, See the 
article GUN. . | 

MY AGRUM, in botany, a genus of the 
tetradynamia filiculoſa claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of four plane, 
roundiſh, obtuſe petals, diſpoſed crols- 
wiſe, and narrower than the ungues. 
The fruit ĩs a bivalve —— 
ſmall pod, lightly compreſſed and rigid, 
with — ＋— ending fa a conical rigid 
ſtyle; the ſeeds are roundiſh, 

CONE, one of the iſlands of the Ar- 
chipelago, about twenty-five miles in 
circumference, ſituated in eaſt long. 25* 
6/, north lat. 33%. 5 

MYLOGLOSSUM, in anatomy, is, ac- 
cording to Heiſter, no more than a part 
of the mylohyoides, though other ana- 
tomiſts make it a diſtin&-pair of mulcles, 
thus called becauſe it ariſes about the 


backfide of the molares, and is 2 
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nete ligament of th tongue, help 
to alk k par ; bra. e fame wit 
what Cow per calls, ftylogloſſum. See the 


next article. Het RH 
MYLOHYOIDEUS, in anatomy, one 
of the five pair of muſcles belonging to 
the os byoides..,, The mylobyoidæus 
ariſes with a large baſe from the bottom 


minates at the baſe of the os hyoides. 
See the article HYOIDEs, , hy 4 
Beſides the common uſe aſcribed to this 
muſcle, Which is to move the. hyoides, 
the tongue, and the larynx, both up- 
wards, inwards,” and ſideways, its ſeries 
of tranſverſe fibres have a farther uſe, 
when it is at reſt; and that is to com- 
reſs the glands under the tongue, and 
this means promote .the Ae of 
the ſaliva into the mouth from the lower 
falival dokts : whence it is we uſe this 
muſcle, when we want ſaliva in the 


ma 
MYLON, in ſurgery, a large kind of ſta- 
phyloma, See the article STAPHYLOMA. 
MYOLOGY, Aue,, that part of ana- 
tomy which treats of the muſcles of the 
human body. See the article MUSCLE. 
MYOMANCY, a kind of divination by 
means of mice. See DiVINATION, 
MYOPIA, or MyoP1as, ſhort-Gghted-. 


" 


neſs, a 


which is incident to perſons who have 
the cornea arid cryſtalling, or either of 
them, too convex. . OY Th 
From this configuration of the 92 it is 
plain, that the Akiost picture of objects 
at an ordinary diſtance will fall, before 
e retina z whence the viſion mult be 
confuſed and indiftint, Ia order there- 
fore to ſee diſtinctly, they are obliged to 
bring the objects very.nigh to the eyes; 
by which means the rays being more 
diverging, are made to converge and 
meet at the retina; where a diſtinct pic- 
OS formed, the object will be hes | 
nay, att 


They that are ſhort-ſighted never look 
attentively at thoſe who ſpeak to them, 
a being unable to obſerve the motion of 
their eyes, which contributes greatly. to 
explain and enforce their words; and 


[2 


diſcourſe, 
les light than others, to ſee diſtinctly; 
whence they can read the ſmalleſt, print, 


when others are ble to. diſtinguiſh 
one letter r able to diſtinguiſh 


Myopes, or mort fighted* perſons, have 
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of the lower oy ga the chin, and ter- 


ſpecies of viſion, wherein objects 
are ſeen diſtinctly only at ſmall diſtances ; 


fore, they are only attentive to the - 
Short - fighted perſons need 


- 


their fight mended by a concave lens, of 
a dus degree of concavity > for the re- 
fraction of. the rays of light being in ſuch 
perſons too. ſtrong, in proportion to the 
- diſtanee:of the retina from the cryſtalline, 
this refraQion will be diminiſhed by the 
interpoſition of ſuch a glaſs : whereby 
the objects will be ſeen dil 
ſuch glaſſes repreſent objects under a leſs 
angle, they muſt appear leſs than to the 
naked eye. 


Sbort · ſghred perſons uſually become leſs 


ſo, as they advance in years; and that 
becauſe the humours of the eye waſting, ” 


the cornea ſhrinks and becomes leſs:con- 
vex, and the cryſtalline becomes. flatter 
than before; by which means objects are 


ſeen more diſtinctly, and at greater diſ- 


tances, than when the refraction was 
ſtronger in the more plump and convex 
eyes. See the article Vis10N.- _ 
MYOSOTIS, MoustE-$AR, in botany, a 
genus of the pentandria-monogy nia claſs 
of plants, with a monopetalous flower, 
ſemiquinquifid at the limb: the ſeeds are 


four, which are contained in the bottom 
of the cup. 


MYOSURUS,  MOUSE-TAIL, in botany, 8 


a genus of the pentandria-polygyniaclaſs 


plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 
five very (mall petals; and its numerous 


ſeeds are diſpoſed in an imbricated order 

upon a receptacle. 
MYRIAD, a term ſometimes uſed to de- 

note ten thouſand. | 
MYRICA, in botany,” a 


out any flower petals the cup is a ſqua · 
ma of a lunated figure; ang the Erol is 
a berr}, containing only a ſingle ſeed. 


MYRIOPHYLLUM, $MALL WATER» 
MILFOIL, in botany, a genus cf the- 


mohoecia - polyandria claſs of plants, 

without any flower petals ; and the fruit 

is compoſed of four naked ſeeds, / . 
MYRISTICA, the NUTMEG-TREE, 4 


genus of trees, the characters of which _ 


are not fully aſcertained: it is ſaid to have 
no flower petals ;- and its fruit is a drupe, 
of a roundiſh figure, containing a ſingle 
ſeed, lightly fulcated, See NUTMEG. 
MYRMECIA, or Fogmtica,: a painful 
kind of wart, with a broad baſe and 


the hands, and ſoles of the feet; for the 
extirpation of Which, ſee the articles 
WaRT and EXCRESCENCE, - 
MYRMECOPHAGA, the ANT BEAR, 
in zoology, a genus of quadrup:ds, '6x 
the order of the agriz, the body of which 


inaly : but as 


genus of ihe 
d œcia - tetrandria claſs of plante; 'with- / 


deeply rooted; growing on the palms f 
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is covered with hair, and the ears round- 
iſh.” There are three ſpecies of it; the 
one, called the great ant-bear, with three 
toes on the fore-feet, and five on the 
hinder ;' another, or leſſer ant- bear, with 
four toes on the fore-feet, and five on 
the hinder; and a third, with only two 
toes on the fore-feet, and four on the 
hinder. | 

Ty are ſo called from feeding on ants, 
which it does by thruſting out its tongue 
upon an ant-hill, and drawing it into 
the mouth when covered with theſe 


+ creatures. 


MYRMILLONES, in roman antiquity, a 
kind of gladiators, ſo called from. their 
wearing the myrmillo, a ſort of gallic 
armour. 2 5 
MYROBALANS, a kind of medicinal 
fruit brought from the Indies, of which 
there are five kinds: 1. the citrine, of a 
yellowiſh-red, hard, oblong, and the ſize 
of an olive: 2. the black, or indian my- 
robalan, of the bignefs of an acorn, 
wrinkled, and without a ftone : 3. che- 
bulic myrobalans, which are of the ſize 
of a date, pointed at the end, and of a 
yellowiſh-brown : 4. emblic, which are 
round, rough, the ſize of a gall, and a 
dark-brown: and, 5. belleric, which 
are hard, round, of the ſize of an ordi- 
naty prune, leſs angular than the reft, 
and yellow. Each of theſe kinds are 
flightly purgative and aftringent ; but 
Quinicy 
are not worth regarding, fince they ra- 
ther clog than aſſiſt any compoſition. ' 
MYRRH, a vegetable production of the 
gum or reſin- kind, iNving by inciſion, 
and ſometimes ſpontaneou!'y, from the 


trunk and larger branches of a tree +4 | 
ing in Egypt, Arabia, and Abyſſinia. 


The incifions are made twice a - year, and 
the myrrh ouſing out, is received on ruſn - 
mats diſperſed undern et. 

Myrrh is ſent over to us tn looſe granules 
'of various ſizes, from that of a pepper- 
corn, to the bigneſs of a walnut. The 
generality of them, however, are from 
the ſize of a pea, to a li'tle more than 
that of a horle-bean :' theſe are ſome- 
times roundiſb, but often irregularly long 
and contorted. The colour of myrrh is 
a reddiſh- brown, with more or leſs of an 
admixture of yellow, and in the pureſt 
pieces it is ſomewhat tranſparent, Its 
taſte is bitter and acrid, with a peculiar 
aromatic flavour, but very nauſeous : 
but its ſmell, tho* ſtrong, is not difagree- 


able. It is to be choſen in clear pieces, 


obſerves, that the beſt of them 
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. 
ight, Friable, and of the bittereſt ta(ls, 
yrrb js of great uſe in medicine; it 
powerfully reſolves and attenuates thick. 
and viſcid blood, and concreted bile, aud 
122 humours, and js good in ob- 
ructions of the menſes, and in infarc. 
tions of the viſcera. It alſo. promotes 
delivery and the ex pulſion of the ſecun- 
dines, and is good in aſthmas, and in 
caſes of tubercles of the lungs : it is of 
great ſervice in the jaundice and in ca- 
chectie complaints: it deſtroys worms, 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach, bad diſſipates 
flatulencies, Externally applied, it is 
diſcutient and vulneraty ; it cleanſes old 
ulcers, and diſpoſes them to heal; but 
it gives many people the head-ach : and 
as it promotes diſcharges of blood, ſhould 
never be given to perſons ſubject to ſuch 
diſcharges, as ſpitting of blood, or the 
like, or to women in the time. of their 
regnancy. It is adminiſtered either in 
pills, boluſes, or tinctures; it not con- 
veniently agreeing with any other forms, 


* 
* 


MYRSINE, in botany, a genus of the 


pentandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 


flower of which conſiſts of a ſingle petal, © 


*, 


divided into five ſemi-oval, obtuſe, and 
connivent petals: the fruit is a roundiſh 
depreſſed berry, containing five cells, 
with a ſingle ſeed in each. - 


MYRTIFORM, in anatomy, an appella- 


tion given to ſeveral parts, from their re- 
ſembling myrtle berrigs : thus we meet 
with the myrtiform caruncles, and the 
myrtiform muſcle of the noſe, which ari- 
ſes near the inciſorius of the upper lip, 
and is inſerted into the alæ of the nok. 
See the article CARUNCLE... 


MYRTLE, nyrtus, in botany, a genus of 


the icoſandria-monogynia claſs of plants, 
the corolla of which conſiſts of five large, 
oval, and undivided petals ; and its fruit 
is an oval, trilocular verry; with a hngle 
kidney-ſhaped ſeed in each cell. 
Myrtle-berries, ſays Quincy, are very 
rough and aſtringent, not much preſcrib- 
ed in compoſition for inward uſe ; but 
they enter ſeveral of the ſtrengthening- 


' Plaſters : the ſyrup of them is eſteemed 


good againſt abortion, and in fluxes of 
all kinds, - 
MYRTVUS, the ayrtle, in botany. See 
the article MXVR III. 
MYSIA, the antient name of a province 
in Aſia, being the north-weſt part of 
Natolia, or Aſia Minor, 


MYSTERY, ſomething ſecret or conceal- 


ed, impoſſible or difficult to comprebend. 
All religions, true or falſe, have ok 
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The religion was re- 


markably full em. Ovid reckons 
it a great crime to divulge the myſtic 
_ rites of Ceres and Juno. e eleuſinia, 


or ſacred rites. of Ceres, ſolemnized at 
nence, the myſteries; and ſo rſti- 
tioully careful were they to conceal theſe 
ſacred rites, that if any perſon divulged 
any part of them, he was thought to have 
called down ſome divine judgment on 


his head, and it was accounted unſafe to 


abide under the ſame roof with him; 
and Horace declares, that he would not 
put to ſea in the fame ſhip with one who 
revealed the myſteries of Ceres. The 

n myſteries, it is true, were gene- 
rally mylleries of iniquity, and conceal- 
ed only becauſe their being publiſhed 
would * rendered their religion ridi- 
culous and odious. Thus the ſacred 


writings often ſpeak of the infamous 


myſteries of the pagan deities, in which 
the moſt ſhameful crimes were committed 
under the fpecious veil of religion. 

The whole religion of the Egyptians was 
myſterious from the beginning to the 
end, and both their do&rines and wor- 


ſhip wrapped up in ſymbols and hierogly- 


hics, 

he religion of the Jews is ſuppoſed to 
be full of myſteries, The vi na- 
tion, according to St. Auguſtin, was a 
myltery, as it repreſented or was a type 
of the people of Chriſt, and the chriſtian 
religion, Whatever was commanded or 


forbidden them was figurative, and their 


lacrifices, prieſthood, &c. included myſ- 
teries. The prophecies concerning Jeſus 
Chriſt in the jewiſh books, are likewiſe 
figurative and myſterious, G0 

The chriſtian religion has alſo its myſte- 
ries: but in the ſeripture language the 
word myſtery is uſed with ſome lati- 
tude, and denotes whatever is not to be 
known without a divine revelation, and 
all the ſecret things which God has diſ- 
covered by his miniſters the prophets, by 
Jelus Chriſt and his apoſtles. The myl- 
teries of the chriſtian church are, the in- 
carnation of the Word, the hypoſtatical 


union of the divine and Human nature, 
the miraculous birth, death, and reſur- 


rection of the ſon of God, the doctrine 
of the trinity, Sc. See the article 
ISCaRnaTiONn, Cc. Y 
St. Paul often ſpeaks of the myſteries of 
the chriſtian religion; as the myſtery of 
the goſpel, the myſtery of the croſs of 


brit, the myſtery which was kept ſecret 
Vor. II.“ , ; 


* * * 
5 * * . # 


Tees 
myſteries. 


y 


* 


fince the world began: and he calls the 


preachers of the goſpel, the ſtewards of 


the myſteries of God. 


MYSTICAL, ſomething myſterious or 


allegorical. Some of the commentators 
on the ſacred writings, beſides a literal, 
find allo a myſtical meaning, The ſenſe 


of ſcripture, ſay they, is either that im- 


mediately ſignified by the words and ex- 


preſſions in the common uſe of language; 
or it is mediate, ſublime, typical, and 


myſtical, The literal ſenſe they again 


divide into proper literal, which is con- 


tained in the words taken fimply and 
properly; and metaphorical literal, where 


the words are to be taken in a figura- 


tive and metaphorical ſenſe, The my ſ- 
tical ſenſe of ſcripture they divide into 


three kinds: the firſt correſponding to 


faith, and called allegorical; the ſecond 
to hope, called anagogical; and the third 
to charity, called the tropological ſenſe. 
And ſometimes they take the ſame word 
in ſcripture in all the four ſenſes: thus 


the word Jeruſalem, literally ſignifies the 


capital of Judza; allegorically,the church 
militant; tropologically, a believer z, and 
anagogically, heaven, So. that paſſage 
in Eenehis, let there be light, and there 
was light, literally fignifies corporeal 


| light; by an allegory, the Meſſiah; in 
the tropological ſenſe, grace; and ana- 


gogically, beatitude, or the light of glory. 
ee the article ANAGOGICAL, @c, 


MYSTICS, a religious ſe& diſtinguiſhed 


by their profeſſing a pure, ſublime, and 
erfect devotion, with an intire difin- 
tereſted love of God, free from all ſelfiſh 


conſiderations, and by their aj 
ſtate of paſſive contemplation. 


MYTHOLOGY, Aud Nei, the hiſtory of 


the fabulous gods and heroes off anti- 
quity, with the explanations of the my- 
ſteries or allegories couched therein, 


Lord Bacon thinks that a great deal of 


concealed inſtruction and allegory was 


originally intended in moſt your of the 
e 


aatient mythology : he obſerves, that 
ſome fables diſcovers a great and evident 
Gmilitude, relation, and connection with 


the thing they Ggnify, as well in the 


ſtructure of the fable, as in the meaning 


of the names, whereby the perſons or 
actors are chatacterized. ä 


The ſame writer thinks it may paſs for 
a farther indication of a concealed and 
ſecret meaning, that ſome of theſe fables 


are ſo abſurd and idle in their narration, 
as to ſhew an allegory even afar off: 
but th e argument of molt weight upon 
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of theſe fables appear by no means to 
have been invented by the perſons who 
relate them: he looks on them not as 
the product of the age, nor invention of 
the poets, but as ſacred relics, as he 
terms them, gentle whiſpers, and the 
breath of better times, that from the tra- 
dition of more antient nations, came at 
length into the flutes and trumpets of the 
Greeks. He concludes, that the know- 
lege of the early ages was either great 
or happy: great if they by deſign made 
this uſe of trope and figure; or happy, 


N. 
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. this ſubjed he takes to be this, that many 


r 
N 


if, whilſt they. had other views, 
afforded matter and occaſion to 
noble contemplations. ; 


MYTULUS, the muſcle, in natural hifo. 


ry. See the article MuscLE. ' 


MYURUS, in medicine, an epithet for a 


ſort of ſinkipg pulſe, when the ſecond 
ſtroke is leſs than the firſt ; the third than 
the ſecond, and ſo on. Of this, there 
are two kinds; the firſt, when the pulſe 
ſinks ſo as never to ariſe; the other, 
when it returns again, and riſes in ſome 
1 Both are eſteemed a bad pre- 
ge. a | 5 
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N or n, the thirteenth letter, and NABONASSAR, or Era of NABON As- 


tenth | conſonant of our alpha- 
J het: it is a liquid, the ſound 
of which is formed by ** the voice 
ſtrongly through the mouth and noſtrils; 
being at the ſame time intercepted by ap- 
plying the tip of the tongue to the fore- 
part of the palate, with the lips open. 
It ſuffers no conſonant immediately after 
it, in the beginning of words and ſyl- 
lables ; nor any before it, except g, E, 
and 7; as in grzaw, krow, ſnow, &c. 
As a numeral, N ſtands*for 900; and 
with a dzſh over it, thus N, for goo, ooo. 
N, or Ne, ftands for numero, i. e. in 
number; and N. B. for nota bene, note 
well, or obſerve wel 
Among the antient Romans, N denotes 
Nepos, Nonnius, Cc. N. C. Nero Cæſar, 
or Nero Claudius; N. L. Non Liquet; 
N. P. Notarius Publicus; and N BI. 
lands for nobilis. 
NAAM, io law. the detaching or deſtrain- 
ing a perſon's moveable goods; as where 
a man takes another man's beaſt for doing 
damage in his ground; or where it is 
done in conlequence of another man's 
act, as when it is agreed, that in default of 
payment of ſome contract, it ſhali he law- 
ful to diſtrain on lands charged therewith, 
NAB, a river which riſes in Franconia, and 


running through Bavaria, falis into the 


Danube above Ratiſbon. 
NABOB, a viceroy, or governor of one of 
the provinces of the Mogul's empire, in 


| India. See the article Ix DIA. 


SAR, a method. of computing time from 
the commencement of Nabonaſlar's reign. 
See the article EPOCHA, | 

The epocha of Nabonaſſar is of the 
greater importance, as Ptolemy and other 
aſtronomers account their years from it. 


NABURG, a town of Germany in the 


palatinate of Bavaria: eaſt long. 12% % 
north lat. 49 227. 


NAD AB, the ſovereign pontiff, or high- 


prieſt of the Perſians, whoſe dignity is 
the ſame as that of the mufti among 


- the Turks; with this difference only, 


that the nadab may diveſt himſelf of his 
eccleſiaſtical office, and paſs to civil em- 
ployments, which the mufti is not allow- 
ed to do. See the article MUFT1. 
The nadab takes place next after the 
atmath-dulet, or prime miniſter ; he has 
two judges under him, called the ſceik 
and the cali, who decide all religious 
matters, grant divorces, and are prelept 
at contracts and public acts, and theſe 
have deputies in all the cities of the 
kingdom. | 


NADIR, in aſtronomy, that point of the 


heavens which is diametrically oppoſite 
to the zenith, or point directly over our 
heads. 

The zenith and nadir are the two poles 
of the horizon, See HORIZON and POLE. 


Sun's Nabil, in aſtronomy, is the axis 


of the cone formed by the ezith's ſaa- 
dow: it is thus called, becaule being 
produced, it gives a point in the ecſip. 
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diametrically oppoſite to the ſun:- 


tie | | 
NAERDEN, a town of Holland, ſituate 


at the- ſouth-end of the Tuyder- Sea, may be cut without pain. 


The papille, of which 


thirteen miles eaſt of Amſterdam. ' 
NAVI, in ſurgery, marks orexcreſcences 

made on the ſkin of an infant before its 

birth, by the imagination of the mother, 

See the article IMAGINATION, | 

For the treatment of theſe, ſee the article 

EXCRESCENCE, 


NAHUM, or the Prophecy of Nanvn, a 
the 


canonical book o Teſtament. 
Nahum, the ſeventh of the twelve leſſer 
hets, was a native of Elkoſhai, a 
little village of Gallilee. The ſubje& of 
his prophecy is the deſtruction of Ni- 
neveh, which he deſcribes in the moſt 
tively and pathetic manner ; his ſtyle is 
bold and figurative, and can hardly be 
exceeded by the moſt perfect maſters of 
oratory, This prophecy was verified at 
the ſiege of that city by Aſtyages, in the 
ag 4 the world 3378, 622 years before 
. ; 
The time of Nahum's death is unknown : 
the greek menologies, and the latin 
martyrologies, place his feſtival on the 
firſt of December. ; b 
NAIADS, in mythology, the nymphs of 
the fountains. See the article NYMPH. 
NAIANT, in heraldry, a term uſed in 


blazoning fiſhes, when borne in an ho- 


rizontal poſture, as if ſwimming. | 
NAJARA, a town of Spain, fifty miles 
ſouth of Bilboa. | 
NAJAS, in botany, a genus of the mo- 
noecia-monandria'claſs-of plants, the male 
corolla of which is monopetalous, and 
divided into four ſegments at the limb : 
the femal one has no flower-petals ; and 
e fruit is an oval capſule, containing 

ovato-oblong ſeeds. 

AIL, unguis, -in anatomy, a kind of 
bony excreſcence growing on the fingers 
and toes of men, and ſeveral other ani- 
mals. The number, figure, ſize, and 
colour of the nails need no explanation, 
The ſeveral parts of the nails have their 
ral names: the extremity is called 
the apex ; the oppoſite part of this is 
the root or baſe : near which there is a 


white part called the lunula, from its 


figure ſomewhat reſembling a ſegment 
a circle, | | 3 

As to the ſubſtance of the nails, they 

are compoſed of the cutaneous papillæ, 

elongated and indurated, and firmly con- 

nected to one another in a longitudinal 

direction: for this reaſon, they are very 


- 


- 


. 
pillæ are yet teuder; but at the ape, 
where they are perfectly indurated, they 


the nails are 
formed, ariſe out of the ſkin, not only 
at the root of the nail, but all over the 

eater part of its under ſurface. It is 
[A this means. that the nails are ſo 
firmly connected to the ſkin; and it is 
owing to the continual acceſſion of more 


and more papillæ, as they approach to- 


wards the apex, that they become harder 
and firmer in that part. They may eaſily 
be ſeparated intire, from dead ſubjects 
by hot water. 

We are next to enquire into the manner 
of their nutrition, As the reſt of the 
papillæ of the cutis have their veſſels, by 
which they are nouriſhed ; ſo alſo the 
papillz which form the nails, have their 
veſſels for conveying nouriſhment to them 
at the baſe : but as theſe papillæ do not, 


in their own form, conſtitute the body 


of the nail, but become indurated as 
they are elongated, and ſeem only the 
roots or baſes of hard and rigid fibres ; 
ſo theſe indurated parts of them have 
fewer than. the more tender; but yet 
enough for their nutrition are continued 
along them. Their growth is by means 
of theſe, and it continues as long as the 


perſon lives, It has been ſaid, that oy i 


grow after the perſon is dead; but Heiſ- 
ter thinks this an error. 


The uſes of the nails are, 1. To ſtrength- 


en and defend the extremities of the 
fingers and toes, that they may not be 
ſo eaſily hurt by eo Pans accidents ag 
they otherwiſe would have been, 2. To 
aſſiſt the fingers in the more readily lay - 
ing hold of little things, and in holdin 

them the more firmly. 3. Tobe of uſe 
in cleaning the ſkin from any accidental 
foulnefſes on its ſurface. 4. On the toes, 
they ſerve to make us tread the firmer, 


and to prevent the painful collifion their 


ends would otherwiſe be almoſt continu- 
ally ſubje& to. 

Among the various animals, the claws, 
which are perfectly analogous to our 
nails, ſerve them for ſeizing and tearing 
their prey, and for climbing trees; the 
ſquirrels, Sc. make the latter uſe of them; 
the bea ſts of prey, in general, the former. 


Among the other animals, the hoofs of 


ſome ſerve them as ſhoes to walk on; in 
others, they anſwer both this purpoſe 


and that of offenſive weapons, as in the 


lenfible at the roots, where theſe pa- N 


horſe, to ſtrike with. X 
Alls, in building, Cc. fmall ſpikes 
13 B3 iron, 
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iron, braſs, &c. which being drove into 
wood, ſerve to bind ſeveral pieces to- 
gether, or to faſten ſomething upen them. 

he ſeveral forts of nails are very nu- 
merous; as 1. back and bottom nails; 
which are made with flat ſhanks to hold 
faſt, and not open the wood, 2. Clamp- 
nails, fer faſtening the clamps in build- 
ings, Sc. 4. Claſp- nails; whoſe beads 
claſping and ticking into the wood, ren- 
der the work ſmapth, ſo as to admit a 
nary over it. 4, Clench-nails, uſed by 
boat and barge-builders, and proper for 
any boarded byildings that are to be 
taken down ; becauſe they will drive 
without ſplitting the ! and draw 
without breaking; of theſe there are 
many forts. 5. Clout nails, uſed for 
nailing on clouts to axle-trees. 6. Deck- 
nails, for faſtening of .decks in ſhips, 
doubling of ſhipping, and floors laid 
with planks, 7. Dog nails, for faſtening 
hinges on doors, Cc. 8, Flat- points, 
much uſed in ſhipping, and are proper 
where there is occaſion to draw and hold 
faſt, and no conveniency of clenching. 


9. Jobent-nails, for nailing thin plates 


of iron to wood, as ſmall hinges on cu 
board-doors, Cc. 10. Lead-nails, Ge 
nailing lead, leather, and canvas to hard 
wood. 11. Port. nails, for nailing hinges 
to the ports of ſhips. 12. Pound-nails, 
which are four-ſquare, and are much uſed 
in Eſſex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, and 
ſcarce any where elſe, except for pailing. 
13. Ribbing-nails, principally uſed in 
ſhip-building, for faſtening the ribs of 
ſhips in their places. 14. Roſe-nails, 
which are drawn four ſquare in the 
ſhank, and commonly in a round tool, 
-as all common two-penny nails are; in 
ſome countries all the larger ſort of nails 
are made of this ſhape, 15, Rother- nails, 
which have a full head, and are chiefly 
uſed in faſtening rother - irons to ſhips. 
16. Round head nails, for faſtening on 
hinges, or for any other uſe where a 
neat head is required ; theſe are of ſe- 
veral farts, 17. Scupper- nails, which 
have a broad head, and are uſed for 
faſlening leather and canvas to wood. 
- 38, Sbaſ p- nails; theſe have ſharp points 
and flit-thanks, and are much uſed, 


eſpecially in the Weſt-Indies, for nail- 


ing ſoft wood. 19. Sheathing-nails, for 
| faleting ſheathing-hoards to ſhips, / 20. 
Square nails, which are uſed he hard 
wood, and nailing up wall fivit, 21. 
Tacks, the ſmalleſt of which ſerve to 
faſten paper to wood ; the middling for 
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wool· cards, We, and the. larger for up- 
holſterers and pumps. 
Nails are ſaid to be toug 
brittle, by beating them in a fire - ſhovel, 
— putting ſome tal lo or greaſe among 
them. | = 
Nails age fold at fix ſcore to the hundred: 
in lathing, goo are vſually allowed to a 
bundle of five feet laths, and 600 to a 
bundle of four feet laths: in flooring, 
' 200 are ſufficient for a ſquare of flooring. 
The duties on nails imported, are as 
follow-: chair- nails, on importation, pay 
the thouſand 2s. 6 £2. d. and draw 
back, on exportation, 28. 3 d. more if 
braſs, 74 d. the whole of which is drawn 
back on exportation. Copper-nails the 
ten thouſand, pay, on importation, 28, 
6 Fd. and draw back, on exportation, 
28. 3 d. more for every 112 pounds, 


168. 14. the whole drawn back on 


being exported. Harneſs-nails, the ten 
thouſand, pay on importation, 38. 
10.22.d, and draw back, on exportation, 
38. 41 d. more if braſs, 114d. and 
draw back, the whole on exportation, 


Head-nails, the barrel, pay, on expor- 


tation, 11. 108. g.£2.d, and draw 
back, on exportation, 11. 7 8. and ſmall 
nails in the ſame proportion for the half 
barrel. Roſe- nails, and ſadler's- nails, the 


ten thouſand pay, on importation, 28. 


6 bd. and draw back, on exportation, 
28. 3d. more if braſs, 54d. and draw back, 
the whole. Sprig-nails, the ten thouſand, 
pay on importation, 18. 354% d. and 
draw back, on exportation, 18. 11d. 
Beſides the above duties, thoſe made of 
iron pay for every 112 poupds weight, 
on importation, 4%. 84d, which 1 
drawn back dn exportation, 
Nair, is alſo a mealvure of length, con- 
taining the ſixteenth part cf a yard. 
NAIRN, a borough and port-town of Scot- 
land, eighteen miles eaſt of the town of 
Invernels, IM 
NAISSANT, in heraldry, is applied to 
any animal iſſuing out of the gidſt of 
ſome ordinary, and ſhewing only bis 
bead, ſhoulders, fore feet and legs, with 
the tip of his tail, the reſt of his body 
being hid in the ſhield, or ſome charge 
upon it; in which it differs from iſſuant, 
which denotes a living creature ariſing 
cut of the bottom of any ordinary or 
charpe, 
NAKED, in architeQure, is the ſurface 
or plain from whence the projeclures 


ariſe, | 


hened when too 
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to the 
-Aures, Thus, we ſay the foli: 

. ought to . to the — 
of a-column, and that a pilaſter ought 
to exceed the naked of the wall by ſa 
many inches. ; ROLE 

NaxeD FIRE, in chemiſtry, is an open 
bre; or ene where a veſſel is immedi- 
ately expoſed to the fire, See the articles 
Figs and HEAT, | 

NaxED SEEDS, in botany, are thoſe that 
are not-incloſed in any pad or caſe. 

NAKIB, the deputy of the cadileſcher of 
Egypt. See CALILESCHER, | 

NAKOUS, a muſical inſtrument, conſiſt- 
ing of wo braſs-plates, -which are ſuſ- 
pended by ſtrings, and ftruck together 
ſo as to beat times they are uſed in 


the coptic churches in Egypt, and in the 


mahometan preceſhons. | 
NAKSIVAN, a city of Perſia, in the 
province of Chirvan: eaſt long. 459, 
nocth lat. 39 x5. 8 
NAMA, in v a genus of the pen. 
tandria digynia claſs of plants, the flower 
of which conſiſts of five petals z and the 


fruit is ,a_ capſule of an oval figure 


formed of two valves, and containing 
only one cell. 5 


XNAMATION, the ſame with naam, See 


the article NA AM. 


In Scotland, this word in particularly uſed 


for impounding of cattle, See Pound. 
NAME, aomen, denotes a word whereby 
men have agreed to expreſs ſome idea; 
or which ſerves to ſignify a thing or ſub. 
jet ſpoken of. This the grammarians 
uſually call a noun, though their noun 
is not of quite ſo great an extent as our 
name, See the article NouN. 
Names are either proper or appellative. 
Proper names are thoſe which repreſent 
ſome individual thing or perſon, ſo as to 


diſtinguiſh it from all other things of the 


ſame ſpecies, as Ariſtotle, which repre- 
ſents a certain philoſopher. Proper names 
are either called Chriftian, as that given 


us at baptiſm, or ſurnames z- the firſt im- 


poſed for the diſlindtion of perſons, an- 
ring to the roman prænomen; the 
ſecond for the diſtinction of families, 


anſwering to the nomen of the Romans, 


and the patronymicum of the Greeks, 
See the article PATRONYMIC, Cc. 
The Jews gave the name at the circum- 


ciſion, wiz, eight days after the birth 2 
Romans to females. the ſame day, 


and to males on the ninth, at which time 


they held a feaſt, called nominalia. Since 


L22091 
ehriftian obtained, moſt 2 
have ned the Jews, baptizing and 
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give the game on the eighth day after 


the birth, but our anceftors till of late 


baptized and gave the name on the birth- 


day. | | 
. The firſt impoſition of names was found - 


ed on different views among different 


people; the moſt uſual was, to mark 


- the good wiſhes of the parents, or to 


mans their names. The various names 


entitle the children to the good fortune 


a happy name ſeemed to promiſe, hence 
Victor, Caſtor, Fauſtus, &c. The an- 


tient Britons, Camden ſays, 8 | 


took their names from colours, 
they painted themſelves. When rs 
were ſubdued by the Romans, they took 
roman names : the Saxons introduced 


the german names; the Danes brought 


with them their names; and the Nor- 


antiently, or at preſent obtaining among 


us, from what language or people ſo- 


ever borrowed, are explained by Cam- 


den in his remains. In monaſteries, the 


religious aſſume new names at their ad- 
mittance, to ſhew they are about to lead 
2 new life, and have renounced the 


world, their family, and even their 


name, as brother Hen 


Specific NAME, See the article SPECIFIC. 


N 
N 


of the holy ſa - 
crament, ſiſter _— of the incarnation, 
&c, The popes alfo change their names 
at their exaltation to the, pontificatez and 
it is frequent in Italy to join the name 
of ſome faint in a kind of devotion to 
the chriſtian name. | 
Appellative, or general names, are thoſe 
which ſignify common ideas, or which 
are common to ſeveral individuals of the 


ſame ſpecie, as a horſe, animal, Wc. See 


the article GENERAL TERMS. 


AMIUM, or Naan, in law. See the 
article NAaM, | % 

AMUR, a ſtrong city of the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, capital of the province of 
Namur, fituated at the confluence of the 
Sambre and Maeſe: eaſt long. 3 50, 
north lat, 50 3o'. oth | 

The county of Namur is bounded by 
Brabant on the north; by Liege and 


Luxemberg, on the eaſt; and by the 


province of Hainault on the ſouth and 
weſt, l 


NAMUR-MARBLE, a name given by our 


. artificers to a ſpecies of black mas ble, 


which is very hard, and capable of a 


| good poliſh, but has no variegations of 


any other colour, It is common in Italy, 
France, 
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France, and Germany, and is the ſpecies duced here, and what we ſee of it is ge. 
called the lucullean marble by the R- nerally ſophiſticated, Diſtilled by the 
mans. See the article MARBLE, | retort, it yields an oil ſomewhat thinner 


NANCY, che capital of Lorrain in Ger- 


many, ſituated in eaſt long. 6“, north 
lat. 48. | 
NANFIO,' one of the iſlands in the Ar- 


chipelago, ſixteen miles round, and ſitu- 


ated in eaſt long. 26?, north lat. 35. 

KNANGASAQUY, a city on the welt fide 
of the iſland of Bungo, ſituated in eaſt 

long. 130%, north lar, 32“ 30“. 

NANKING, che capital of the province of 
Nanking,. and formerly of the empire of 
China, is ſituated in caſt long. 118“ 307, 
north lat. 329. 

NANSAMUND, a county of Virginia, 
in north America, ſouth of the Iſle of 
Wight-county, through which the river 
of Nanſamund runs, 

NAN TZ, a city of France, in the province 
of Brittany, fituated on the river Loire, 

in weſt long. 1® 30%, north lat. 44* 1. 

NANTUCKET, an iſland on the coaſt of 
New-England in North-America, fitu- 

. ated in weſt long. 50% north lat. 41. 
NANTWICH, a market · town of Cheſhire, 

- fituated ſeventeen miles ſouth-weſt of 
Cheſter. 

NAP EA, in botany, a genus of the mo- 
nadelphia-polyandria claſs of plants, the 
calyx of which is a ſingle leafed round 


permanent perianthium, cut into five 


ſegments z the corolla conſiſts of five ob- 
Jong, concave petals, connected by long 
ungues ; the fruit conſiſts of a number of 
capſules, each containing a ſingle kid- 
ney-ſhaped ſeed. 
NAPE, a name uſed for the hind part of 
the nitck, ſuppoſed to be on account of 
the ſhort hair growing there, in reſem- 
| blance of the nap cf a cloth, 
NAPHTHA, in natural hiſtory, a fluid 
mineral body, of a thin conliſtence, 
bright and pellucid, of a ſtrong ſmell, 
very readily inflammable, and when 
pure, burning away without leaving any 
reſiduum. 
The naphtha is found in conſiderable 
quantities floating on the water of cer- 
tain ſprings, principally bie-king out at 
the ſides of hills in Perſia, Tartary, and 
ſome parts of the empire cf China, 
where if a lighted cancle be held near 
the ſurface, it takes fire and overſpreatls 
the ſui face of che water for a great extent, 
with a ſtrong white flame, and emits a 
very difagreeable ſmell, The genune 
naphtha is very rare in Europe; it is not 


known to be any whe:e naturally pro- 


thawit was originally, and of a weaker 
ſmell. The ſubſtance remaining at the 
bottom of the retort, has much the re. 
— - amber; and Dr. 
inks it bighly probable, that the origi 
of all the amber in the' world is from the 
ſame ſort of principle; nay he tells us 
that he has ſucceeded ſo far in an attempt 
to make amber by this fluid and an acid 
drawn from the crude pyrites, that he has 
produced a friable ſomewhat pellucid 
matter, having all the ties of am- 
ber except its hardneſs and clearneſs, and 
yielding a true ſalt and oil of amber on 
diſtillation. See the article AmBre, 
The medicinal virtues of the naphtha are 
the ſame with the common petroleum, 
but in a'more remiſs degree. It is uſed 
externally on many occaſions in Perſia; 
and is taken inwardly, a few drops for 
a' doſe, in colies. The principal uſe 
made of it, however, is burning in lamps, 
for which purpoſe it is very proper. 
NAPIER's, or NEPER's BONES, See the 
article NeEPER. 


'NAPLES, the capital of the kingdom of 


ee ſituated in eaſt long. 158, norih 

at. 44. a 
The kingdom of Naples' is one of the 
Sicilies ; it is the ſouth-eaſt part of Italy, 
and it is ſituated between 14 and 197 eaſt 
long. and between 38 and 43“ north lat, 
being bounded by the gulph of Venice on 
the north-eaſt, by the Mediterranean ſea 
on the ſouth-eaſt, by Sicily and the 
Tuſcan-ſea on the ſouth-weſt, and by the 
pope's territories on the north-weſt ; and 
divided from the iſlands of Sicily only 
by the narrow fireight or pharo of 
Meſſina. : 

NaPLESs- YELLOW, the common name in 
the colour ſhops of London, and among 
our painters, tor the ochre called Giallo- 
lino, See the article GLIALLOLINO, 

NAPOLI DE MALYasSIA, a port-town of 
the Morea, ſituated at the entrance of the 

gulph of Napoli de Romania, and forty 
miles ſouth-eaſt of that city. 

NAPOLI DE ROMANIA, a city and port- 
town of E'ropean Turky, in the pro- 
vince of the Morea, ſituated at the bot- 
tom of a bay of the ſame name in the 
3 in eaſt long. 230 200 

st. 37“ 30“. | a 

NARBARTH, a town of Pembrokeſhire, 
in ſouth. Wales, ſituated ten miles north- 
ealt of Pembrcke, | 2 

N NARBONE, 
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BONE, a city of France, in the 
__ of 1 4 ſituared 'in eaſt 
ng. 2 40% north Tat, 43% 18”. 


NARBOROUGH, an ifland of South- . 


America, in the Pacific-Ocean, ſituated 
on the coaſt of Chili, in weſt long. 85, 
ſouth lat. 45*. / + 
NARCISSUS, the DAFFoOD1L, in botany, 
'a genus of the hexandria * 
claſs of plants, the corolla whereof con- 
ſits of a neQarium formed of one leaf of 
a cylindric br funnel ſhape, coloured at 
the top and wide, curled and plicated at 
the mouth, and of fix oval acuminated 
plane petals affixed externally to the tube 
of the netarium above its baſe: the fruit 
is a roundiſh obtuſely trigonal capſule, 
formed of three valves, and containing 
three cells, in which are a number of 
round appendiculated feeds, with a co- 
lumnar receptacle. 
The root of this plant is emetic, vul- 
nerary and detergent, | 
NARCOTICS, in medicine, ſoporiferous 
medicines, which. excite a ſtupefaction. 
See the article OP1aTEs. 
Narcotics, called alſo hypnotics, ano- 
dynes, or ſtupefactives, are ſaid, by 
Hoffman, to be ſuch kind of remedies as, 
by their ſubtile, noxious, and deleterious 
exhalations, diminiſh, or quite deſtroy 
the ſenſe and motion of the ſolid parts. 
Among narcotics, the moſt eminent are 


thoſe which are uſually prepared for me- 


dicinal uſes of the whole poppy, eſpeci- 
ally opium ; as alſo all thoſe prepared of 
mandragoras, hyoſcyamus, ſtramonium, 
and datura, Theſe, ſays the above- 
mentioned author, are not without rea- 
fon reckoned poiſons, ſince they exert 
their noxious influence in a ſhort ſpace of 
time, when taken in a ſmall quantity; 
and a. quantity a little larger than ordi- 
nary proves mortal. Beſides, their prin- 
cipal operation is on the moſt noble parts 
of the body, which are the organs of 
lenſe and motion; and moreover, they 
8 by means of an element quite op- 
polite to nature, a noiſome ſulphureous 
vapour, by which they diminiſh to a con- 
iderable degree, or quite deſtroy the ſenſe 
and motion of 'the motive fibres, The 
elements by which narcotics act, are of 
an highly volatile and penetrating nature, 
bnce they deeply inlinuate themſelves 
ike a vapour into the pores of the mem- 
anes and nerves, and by contaminating 
that moſt pure and moveable fluid, de- 
prive, by little and little, the ſolids of 
their tone and motion. | | 
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ſpeech or harangue, vi. that immedi- 
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of the ſtomach and iunteſtines, princi- 


pally by means of a vaporous and fetid 


ſulphur ; for as the ſtomach and inteſtines 


4 


firſt and immediately feel the force and 


efficacy of remedies, they are ſo much 
the more liable to ſuffer from the infly- 
ence of medicines which are of a ftron 

and more 
nary. Theſe medicines have alſo a 
mighty influence on the membranes of 


the brain, where, by greatly diminiſhing, 'Þ 


the ſpring and ſyſtole of the arteries, 
they cauſe ſtagnation of their blood 
therein, with diſtenfions of the veſſels of 


the head, by which means they induce z 


torpor, drowſinefs, deliriouſneſs, with 
frightful and troubleſome dreams. Theſe 
medicines were therefore ſuſpedted, by 
the wiſeſt phyſicians among the antients, 


in the cure of diſeaſes, on account of © 


their deleterious quality, 


NARDO, a port-town of Italy, in the 


kingdom of Naples: eaſt longitude 19, 
north latitude 40% 33% | 


NARDUS, $PIKENARD, in botany, 374 


nus of the triandria-digynia claſs 


plants, the corolla whereof is formed of 


two valves; the exterior is Jong and of a 
lanceolato- linear figure; it terminates wn 
an ariſta or awn, and contains within ic 


the other, which is ſmaller, and termi- 


nates in a ſhorter awn : the ſeed is fingle, 
of a linear oblong figure, narrower at 
top than at bottom, and pointed at each 
end ; the corolla ſurrounds it by way of a 


as a promoter of the menſes. It is allo 
given in chronic cafes to remove obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera: however, the modern 
practice does not uſe it much, except as 
an ingredient in ſome of the officigal 


netrating nature than ordi- 


3 


* 


188 1 
his plant is cephalic and ftomachic; it - 
is recommended in nephritic caſes, and 


compolitions, It has a very fragrant aro- 


matic ſmell and taſte. 


NARRATION, in oratory and biftory, 4 


recital or rehearſal of a fact as it hap- 


| pd or when it is ſuppoſed to have 


appened, 
Narration is of two kinds, either ſimple 


or hiſtorical, as where the auditor or 


reader is ſuppoſed to hear or read of a 


tranſaction at ſecond hand; or artificial 


and fabulous, as where their imaging» 
tions are raiſed, and the action is. as it 
were re · acted before them. The natra - 
tion, according to the writers of rheto - 
ric, makes the ſecond part of à juſt 
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"yt following to the exordium. It 
| — the whole hiſtory, abating for the 


acenſional reflections, epiſodes and di- 
greſſions. 'Cicero requires four virtues in a 
rration, wiz. perſpicuity, probability, 


bee 


vity, and ſweetneſs. The narration is 
rendered perſpicuous by obſerving the or- 
der of time, by uſing none but proper and 
Known terms, and by reciting the action 
unintecruptedly, It is rendered probable 
by the credibility of the narrator, by the 
fimplicity and openneſs of the narration, 
by avoid) ng every thing far remote from 
the common ſenſe and opinion of man- 
kind, and by a preciſe detail of circum- 

ſtances. It is rendered brief by taking it 
up no higher than is neceſſary, nor fetch- 
Ing it back ; and by avoiding trivial cir- 
cumſtances. Laſtly, it is rendered ſweet 
by uſing ſmooth, numerous, and well- 
founding words ; by arranging them fo 
as to avoid any hiatus or claſhing ; by 
the greatneſs, the novelty, and unexpeR- 
edneſs of the things related; and by en- 
riching it with trapes and figures. See 
HisTORY, ORATORY, T ROPE, &c. 

NAatRATION, in poetry, is uſed for the 
action, or event, that make the ſubje& of 
an epic poem. 

For the virtues of the poetic narration, 
ſee the article Epic. 

NARWAL, in ichthyology, the unicorn- 

fiſh, ſo called from a long wreathed 
tooth, ten or more feet in length, which 
Has more the appearance of a horn than 
of a tooth; though it be really a tooth 
fixed in the gomphoſis of the upper jaw, 
altogether in the manner of other teeth: 
hence ſome have called it monodon, 

Which is certainly a more proper name 

than that of the unicorn-fiſh. 

The narwal is a fiſh of the whale-kind, 

, often growing to twenty five feet in 
length, but is more commonly found 
from ſixteen to twenty. 

NARVAR, acity of the bither India, the 
capital of the province of Naryar: eaſt 
lang. 799, north lat. 25% 

- WASALIA, in medicine, a ſort of reme- 
dies to be taken by the noſe, called alſo 
errhines. See the article ERRHINES. 

NASIAS, in anatomy, a thin bone mak - 

ing the upper part of the noſe, See the 
article Nos. 

NASSAU, the capital of the county of the 
fame name in Germany: eaſt long, 7 
25', north lat. 50% 21. | 

NASUS, in ichthyology, the cyprinus with 
2 naſiform ſnout, and fourteen rays in 
the pinna ani. Set CYPAINUS. 
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NATA, a port-town of Darien, ſituated 
on the bay of Panama. 

NATAL TERRa, a country on the ſouth. 
eaſt coaſt of Africa, between 23® and 30e 
of ſouth latitude, and between 25% and 

38 of eaſt longitude. 

NATALIS, or NATALIS DIEs, properly 
ſignifies a man's birth-day ; but was uſed 
by the heathens to ſignify the feaſt held on 


the anniverſary of the birth-day of an em· 


peror, whence it came in time to ſignif 
any ſort of feaſt ; and the primitive chciſ. 
tians uſed it in this ſenſe. 
Ludi NATALITII, NATAL-GAMES, thoſe 
introduced on the anniverſaries of the 
birth-days of great men. 


 NATES, in anatomy, a term expreſſing 


thoſe two fleſhy exterior parts of the bo- 
dy, vulgarly called the buttocks, 

NATES CEREBR1, two circular protube. 
rances of the brain, fituated on the back- 
ſide of the medu}la oblongata, near the 
cerebellum, See BRAIN and ME Dort. 

NATION, a collective term, uſed for a 

| conſiderable people inhabiting a certain 
extent of land, confined within fixed li- 
mits, and under the ſame government, 
In ſome univerſities the word nation is 

uſed for a diſtinction of the ſcholars, the 
profeſſors and colleges : thus the faculty 
of arts in the univerſity of Paris, conſiſts 
of four nations 3 wiz, that of France, 
that of Normandy, that of Picardy, and 
that of Germany; which laſt compre- 
hends all foreign nations, as the Englith, 
Italians, &c. 

NATIVE, a perſon conſidered as born in 
a certain place which was the proper reb · 
dence of his parents, and where he re- 
ceived his education, 

Narivs, or NATIVUS, in our antient 
law-books, ſignifies a perſon born in a 
ſtate of villainage, in contradiſtinction to 
a bonds-man, or one who became a vil- 
lain by his on act and deed. 

NATIVITY, or NATAL-DaY, the day 


of a perſon's birth, The word nativity | 
of the fainis, , 
n the Baptif,”? 
Sc. But when we ſay the Nativity, 't 


is chiefly uſed in ſpeakin 
as the nativity of Pi, ] 


is underſtood of that of Jeſus Chriſt, or 
the feaſt of Chriſtmas, See the article 
+ CHRISTMAS, : 
Narivirx, in old law-books, fignifes 
villainage or ſervitude. 
Narivir r, in aſtrology, the ſituation of 
the heavens, and particularly of the 
twelve houſes at the moment of a perſons 
birth, See the article HOROSCOPE. 


NATIVO HABExDO, a writ which 20. 
tieatly 
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the ſalt called nitre in thoſe times would 


R 
be \ bh + 


tiently lay for A hending a villain and 
4 — — is lord. ferment with vinegar, and had an ab- : 
NATOLIA, tne modern name of the lefſer - eres os ſo that it was vſedin _—_ 
8 Aſia ; being the moſt weſterly part of bath and in waſhing things. Solompn = 
4 Turky in Afi, and conſiſting of a large compares the ſinging of ſongs with a _ 
* peninſula, which extends from the river - heavy heart, to the contrariety of vinegar VM 
uphrates, as far as the Archipelege, and Hittez and Jeremiah fays, that if 
J the ſea of Marmora, tbe ſtraits of Gali- the ſinner waſh himſelf with nitre his fin | 19 
ed poli and of Conſtantinople, which ſepa- is not cleanſed off, Theſe are properties 
* | rate it from Evrope on the welt, It is that perfectly agree with this ſalt, but not 


bounded on the north by the Black-ſea, at all with our falt · petre. 2 

and on the ſouth by the Mediterranean NAT TA, in ſurgery, a tumour of the 

ſea, | i _ ocedematous kind. See OEDEMA. 
NATRIX, in zoology, a ſpecies of ſerpent NATURAL, in general, ſomething that 


— with one hundred ſeventy · ſix ſcuta upon relates to nature. See NATURE. 1 
n the abdomen, and ſixty ſquamz on the Natural- children are thoſe born out of 1 
| tail. See the article SERPENT, | lawful wedlock, 4 | 
w, NATRUM, the nitre of the antients, in The natural-fonQions, are thoſe aRions  , Bs 
: natural hiſtory, is a genuine, pure and whereby the aliments are changed and BY 
* native ſalt, extremely different from our aſſimilated ſo as to become a part of the A 
K. nitre, and indeed from all the other na- body. See the articles FUNCT10N, Di- 1 
the tive ſalts z it being a fixed alkali, plainly GESTION, CHYLIFICATION, &c, G 
" of the nature of thoſe made by fire from NATURAL H1sTORY, a deſcription of the at 
* —— yet capable of a regular ery- productions of the earth, air, water, c. 1 
ain ſtallization, which thoſe ſalts are not. See the articles EARTH, SW. i 
fie It is found on the ſurface of the earth, or The natural-hiſtory of any one place is. 1 
t at very ſmall depths within it, and is na- a very extenfive ſubject, which, accord- - 1 
* turally formed into thin and flat cakes or ing to Mr. Boyle, may be conveniently ol 
8 cruſts, which are of a ſpungy or caver- reduced to four heads, w7z. the things Ei! 
alty nous ſubſtance, very light and friable, that regard the heavens, the air, the wa- . =" 
Cds and when pure, of a pale browniſh- ters, and the earth, © © 1 
in white; but as its ſpungy texture Tenders Of the firſt claſs, are the longitudes and FE |. 
4 it very ſubject to be fouled by earth re- latitudes of places, the lengths of the 1 
ores ceived into its pores, it is often met with _ longeſt and ſhorteſt days and nights; the a 
ith of a deep ditty-brown, and not unfre- climates, parallels, &c. what fixed ſtars 1 N 
; quently reddiſh, | | are ſeen, and what are not ſeen there. 4 i 
18 Natrum, whether native or purified, About the air may be obſerved, its tem- 0 
5 diſſolves in a very ſwall quantity of wa- perature, as to the firſt four qualities, 3 
1 ter; and this ſolution is, in many parts and the meaſure of them; its weight, ö by 
of Aſia, uſed"for waſhing ;. where it is clearneſs, and refraQtive power; its fub= | 455 
** alſo made into ſoap by mixing it with oil. tilty or coarſeneſs; its abounding with or 1 
1 0 Natrum reduced to powder, and mixed wanting an eſurine ſalt; iis variations . 4 3 * 
In to with ſand or flints, or with any other according to the ſeaſons of the year, YM * 
 vil- | one of which cryſtal is the baſis, makes and the times of the day; what duration 1 14 5 
them readily run into glaſs, Gold heated the ſeveral kinds of weather uſually have; N 3 
day | red-hot, and fprinkled with a ſmall what meteors it is moſt or leaſt apt to 9 
ivity quantity of this ſalt, melts immediately breed; and in what order they are ge- I HY 
ins filver 1gnited and ſprinkled with it, melts nerated, and how long they generally 1 
pit, . In the lame manner; as does alſo iron, laſt; what winds it is moſt ſubje&'toz . ' 4 
y, it copper, and the regulus of antimony, whether any of them be ſtated or ordi- % 5 
|, or which melt much more eaſily than they nary ; what diſeaſes are ſaid to be epide- * 
rticle otherwiſe would do. Mercury will not  mical, or depending on the ſtate and F i 
be mixed with it by any art, and indeed condition cf the air; what other diſeaſes 1468 
nifies will not amalgamate with metals if only it is ſubje& to, wherein the air may be = 
A little of this ſalt be added. It is found ſuppoſed to have ſome ſhare ; what is the = 
on of in great abundance in many parts of uſual ſalubrity of it, and what fort of 1 
f the Aſia, where the natives ſweep it up from conſtitutions, it agrees with, what does — bo 
lob the ſurface of the ground and call it foap- not. See the article AR. 5 > *W 
1. earth, The earlieſt account we have of About the waters, it may be proper br. 
b an- it is in the Scriptures, where we find that to obſerve the ſea, its depth, tides, cur- 4 
Vol, III. | 13 C keats, fo . 
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rents, faltneſs, and other qualities; next 


tze rivers will come under conſideration, 


their depth, length, courſe, inundation, 
and the goodneſs or badneſs of their 
Waters, with their gravity, and other 
2 qualities ; after theſe, the lakes, 
prings, ponds, c. axe to be conſider- 
ed, eſpecially the mineral waters, their 
kinds, qualities and virtues, and the 
manner of trying them: the inhabitants 


of the waters may follow here; and. abe 
particular kinds of fiſh th ound 
there, whether of the ſea or rivers, are to 
be mentioned, with an account of their 
ſtotes, bigneſs, goodneſs, ſeaſons of per- 
_ feRion, haunts, peculiarities of any kind 
relating to them, and the manner of tak - 
ing them, eſpecially when there is any 
thing ſingular in it. 
The things relating to the earth, are laſt 
to be examined: theſe are, firſt the earth 
Itſelf, then its inhabitants, and its vari- 
ous productions, whether external or in- 
ternal. In the earth itſelf may bs ob- 
ſerved, its dimenſions, ſituation eaſt, 
weſt, oorth and ſouth; its figure; its 
_ plains and valleys, and their extent; its 
kills and mountains, and the height of the 
talleſt; both in reference to the neighbour- 


| ing valleys and plains, and to the level 


of the ſea; as alſo whether the mountains 
lie ſcattered, or ate diſpoſed in ridges ; 

| and if of the latter kind, whether they 
run eaſt, weſt, north or ſouth, What 
promontories alſo, and what fiery or 
oaking hills it has, if any: whether 
tbe country be coherent, or much broken 
_ Ivtg iſlands : what the magnetical decli- 
ng tion is in ſeveral places, and the vari- 
' {tion of that declination in the ſame 
place, and if thoſe be conſiderable ; what 
may be conjectured as the occaſions of 
them, whether the vicinity of iron- 
mines, of ſubterraneous fires, or what elſe. 
What the nature of the ſoil is, whether 
clayey, ſandy, or of good mould; and 


: 
— . 


what vegetables, plants and trees beſt 


_ agree with it and ſucceed in it, what 
Worſt. By what particular contiivances 
©, the inhabitants improve the advantages, 


or remedy the diſadvantages of the ſoil; 


and what hidden qualives the foil may 

* have. The inhabitants of the earth are 
then to be conſidered, both natives, and 
ſtrangers that have been long ſettled 
there; and in 


fete of theſe; and their complexions, 
hair, beauty, and the like; their diet, 
inclinations and cuſtoms, ſo far as they 
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earth, the enquiries are to be theſe ; what 


To theſe general heads ſhould be added, 


NATURAL INCLINATIONS, are the ten- 


and PASSIONS. | 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, that which con- 


particular, their flature, | 
colour, features, ſtrength, agility, or de- 


NAW 
are not owing to education; the fruit. 
fulneſs or barrenneſs of the women ; their 
hard or eaſy labours ; the diſeaſes they 
are moſt ſubject to, and any remarkable 
1 attending them. 8 
to the external productions of the 


Faden grains and fruit it beſt produces: 
the herbs, flowers, and timber- trees; and 
the coppices, groves, foreſts and woods 
the country has or wants: what peculi- 
arities are, obſervable in any of them 
what ſoils they moſt like or diſlike, and 
with what culture they thrive beſt. Then 
what animals the country has or wants, 
both as to wild beaſts and birds of prey, 
and as to poultry and cattle of all forts; 
and particularly, if they have any ani- 
mals that are not common, or any thing 
particular in thoſe they bave. After 
thoſe, the ſubterraneous ſtores are to be 
examined; what minerals the earth af- 
fords, and what it wants: then what 
quarries of ſtone, and in what manner 
they lie: what clays and earths are found 
there; as, clays, marles, fuller's earths, 
earths for tobacco-pipes, earth for potter's 
wares, medicinal 'earths: what other 
mineral productions it yields, whether 
coals, ſalt- mines, or falt-ſprings, alum, 
vitriol, ſulphur, Sc. What-metals the 
country yields, with a deſcription of the 
mines of them ; their depths, numbers, 
ſituations, ſigns, waters, damps, quanti- 
ties of ores, goodneſs of the. ores, and 


the ways in uſe for the reducing them to 
metals. 


inquiries into traditions in the country, 
of any thing relating to it, whether pe- 
culiar to it, or only more common there 
than elſewhere z and where theſe require 
learning or {kill in the anſwer, the ut- 
moſt care is to be taken to put the people 
in a way to give their accounts in a fatiſ- 
factory manner; for a falſe or bad ac- 
count of any thing, is always much 
worle than no account at all. 


dencies of our minds towards things 
ſeemingly good, See the articles Go0D 


fiders the powers and properties of na. 
tural bodies, and their mutual actions 
on one another, | 
The buſineſs of natural philoſophers, ſays 
Boerbaave, is to communicate a fel 
and accurate knowledge of all the bodies 


in being, and all the affections * 


*—_— 
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Nor tan this ſcience be acquired other- 

"wiſe than by obſerving, by means of our 

ſenſes, all the objects which the author 
of nature has made cognizable thereto: 
hence, the firſt and principal part of this 
ſcience is to collect all the manifeſt and 

ſenfible appearances of things, and re- 
duce them into a body of natural hiſtory, 

"Now there are two ways of making ſuch 
obſervations z the firſt when we view 

things nearly as they happen to turn up, 
without any deſign or intervention of our 

'own; in which way no great improve- 
ments can be expected in the art, be- 
cauſe chance having here the direction, 
only exhibits occaſional or extemporary 

perties : the other method is, when, 
after a thorough acquaintance with bo- 
dies, we apply them to other bodies 

vally known, diligently attending to 
the reſult, and obſerving whether any 
thing new ariſes, See the article ExP8- 
RIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 

NaTURAL, in muſic, is a term variouſly 
uſed; thus natural muſic is the fame 
with vocal, in oppoſition to artificial 
muſic, or that performed on inſtruments, 
A ſong is allo called natural, when its 
notes move eaſily and gracefully, the 
voice or inſtrument heing nowiſe forced 
or ſtrained, Natural harmony is that 
produced by the natural and eſſential 
chord of the mode. See the articles Mopg 
and HARMONY, 5 
A natural note is uſed to contradict thoſe 
flats and ſharps that are uſed at the be- 
ginning of a ſtave; and in ſuch caſe, it 
mult be taken exactly as in the gamut. 
For the character of this note, ſee the 
article CHARACTER. | | 

Narvsal, in heraldry, is when animals, 
fruits, flowers, Cc. are blazoned with 
their natural colours. 8 

NATURALIST, a petſon well verſed in 
the ſtudy of nature, and the knowledge 
of natural bodies, eſpecially in what re- 
lates to animals, vegetables, metals, mi- 
nerals, and ſtones. See the article NA- 
TURAL PHILOSOPHY, | 

NATURALIZATION, in law, the act 
of naturalizing an alien, or placing him 
in the condition of a natural born ſubject. 
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_ from being of the king's privy counci}, 


or of holding offices, 7 Jac. I. 12 W. III. 
c. 2, By a late ſtatute it is ordained, 
that all children born out of the king's 


dominions, whoſe fathers were or are 


natural ſubje&s to this kingdom at the 


time of their birth, ſhall' be adjudged 
natural. born ſubjects of this realm, ex- 


cept children of parents who are atta int - 
ed of treaſon, or that are in the actual 


ſervice of a foreign prince at enmity with 


vs. 4 Geo, II. c. 2. By an act of 13 


Geo. II. all Jews who have reſided in 


the britiſh colonies in America, withour 
being abſent two months at any one 


time, are declared naturalized- without 


N 


their receiving the ſacrament” of the 


Lord's ſupper, 


ATURALS, res naturales, among phy» 
ſicians, whatever naturally belongs to an 
animal, in oppoſition to non-naturals. 


See the artiticle. NON-NATURALS. 
NATURE, natura, according to Mr, 


Boyle, has eight different fignifications z 


it being uſed, 1. For the author of na- 
ture, whom the ſchoolmen call natura 
naturans, being the ſame with God. 23 
By the nature of a thing, we ſometimes 
mean its eſſence; that is, the attributes 


which make it what it is, whether the 


thing be 1 or not; as when we 
attempt to define the nature of a fluid, of 
a triangle, Sc. 3. Sometimes we con- 


found that which a man has by nature, 


with what accrues to him by birth; as 


* when we ſay, that ſuch a man is noble 


by nature. 4. Sometimes we take na- 
ture for an internal principle of motion; 


as when we ſay, that a ſtone by nature 
falls to the earth. 5. Sometimes we un- 


of things. 


derſtand, by nature, the eftabliſhed courſe 
6. Sometimes we take na- 
ture for an aggregate of powers belong- 
ing to a body, eſpecially a living one; 


in which ſenſe phyficians ſay, that nature 


In England, this is done by act of par- 


hament; but none can be naturalized 
before they have received the ſacrament 
of the church, and taken the oaths of 


allegiance and ſupremacy. A perſon 


who is naturalized may have lands by 


deſcent, as heirs at law, as well as obtain 


them by purchaſe ; but they are diſabled 


* 


is trong, weak, or ſpent; or that, in 
ſuch and ſuch diſeaſes, nature left to her- 
ſelf will perform the cure. 7. Some- 
times we uſe the term nature for the unĩ- 
verſe, or whole ſyſtem of the corporeal 
works. of God; as when it is ſaid of a 
phcenix, or chimera, that there is no ſuch 
thing in nature. 8. Sometimes tod, and 
that moſt commonly, we expreſs by the 
word nature a kind of ſemi-deity, or other 
ſtrange kind of _— Ce BL, 
If, iays the fame philoſopher, I were to 
propoſe a notion of nature, leſs ambigu- 
ous thin thoſe already mentioned, and 
with regard to which many axioms,” re- 
13 C2 lating 
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lating to that word, may be conveniently 
underſtood, I ſhould firk diftinguiſh be- 
tween. the univerſal and the particular 
nature of things. Univerſal nature I 


would define to be the aggregate of the 


bodies that make up the world, in its 
prot (tate, conſidered as a principle; 
y 


virtue whereof they act and ſuffer, 


according to-the laws of motion, pre- 
ſcribed by the author of all things. See the 
articles Body, IN ER TIA, MoT10N, Sc. 
And this makes way for the other ſub- 
ordinate notion; ſince the particular na- 
tute of an individual conſiſts in the ge- 
neral nature, applied to a diſtin& por - 
tion of the univerſe; or, which is the 
ſime thing, it is a particular aſſemblage 
of the mechanical properties of matter, 
as figure, motion, &c. 
Thoſe who deſire a more particular diſ- 
cuſſion of each of theſe opinions, may 
conſult Bogle's Free Inquiry into the vul- 
gar notion of nature, : | 
NAVAL AFFAIRS, comprehend whatever 
relates to navigation, ſhip-building, ſai- 
lors, Sc. See the articles NAVIGATION, 
and Conſtruction of SHIPS. 
The hitiory of the naval affairs of any 
one Rate is a very comprehenſive \uvjeR, 
much more that of all nations. Thoſe 
who would be informed of the maritime 
affairs of England, and the figure it has 
made at fea in all ages, may find abun- 
dance of curious matter in Selden's Mare 
Clauſum; and from his time to ours, 
we may trace a ſeries of facts in Lediard's 
and Burchet's Naval Hiſtory, | 
Not only the preſervstion of that ſhare 
of commerce we at preſent poſſeſs, but its 
future advancement, and even the very 
being of Great Britain, as an independent 
empire, and a free people, depend no 
leſs on the good condition and the wile 
regulation of our naval affairs, than on 
the ſuperiority of its maritime power: 
and that the legiſlature has been ever at- 
tentive to this great and important ob- 
ject, will appear from the following ac- 
count of the laws that have been enacted 
relating to the naval affairs of Great 
Britain. 8 
So early as 5 Rich. II. c. 3. it was en- 
acted, that none of the king's ſubjects 
ſhould bring in or carry out any mer- 
chandize, but in engliſh ſhips, on pain 
of forfeiting all the merchandize other- 
. wiſe conveyed, or the value thereof: but 
6 Rich. II. ordains, that the above ſta- 
tute ſhall only take place where able 


ſhips belonging to the king's ſubjects are 
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to be found; for where they are not to 
e had, the merchants are allowed to 
ire other ſhips. By 4 Hen. VII. c. 10. 
it was enacted, that no Gaſcoign or 
Guienne-wines, &c. ſhould be imported 
into this realm but in engliſh veſſels: 
and that none ſhould freight any mer. 
chandize in any ſtranger's ſhip, if he 
could have cofficient freight in a deni- 
zen's ſhip, under the penalty of forfeit- 
ing all merchandize not thus ſhipped, to 


be divided between the king and the ſeiz- 


er; but this ad, ſo far as it related to 


the above wines, was repealed by the 


ſtatute 32 Hen. VIII. c. 14. and a rate 
was ordered of what ſhould be paid for 
the freight of the ſeveral forts of mer- 
chandize in ſhips, from the port of Lon- 
don to other places, and from thence to 
London. By 1 Eliz. c. 13. it was en- 
ated, that it the owner of any merchan- 
dize ſhould, in the time of peace, em- 
bark or unload any part thereof, (maſts, 
pitch, tar and corn only excepted) out 


of, or into any foreign ſhip, he ſhould 


pay cuſtom as an alien. 

y the act of navigation, 12 Car, II. 
c. 18. it is enacted, that no goods ſhall 
be imported into, or exported out of, any 
territories belonging to, or that may 
hereafter belong to his majeſty, his heirs 
and ſucceſſors, in Aſia, Africa, or Ame- 
rica, in any other ſhips beſides ſuch as 
belong to the people of England, Ireland, 
Wales, or the town of Berwick upon 
Tweed, and whereof the maſter and 
three fourths of the mariners are Engliſh, 
on pain of forfeiting both the ſhip and 
lading, one third part to the king, ano- 
ther to the governor of the country where 
ſuch default ſhall be, if ſeized there, 
otherwiſe that third alſo to the king, and 
the other third to him that will ſeize or 
ſue for the ſame. And commanders at 
ſea, having the king's commiſſion, are to 
bring in as prize all ſuch ſhips, and on 
their being condemned, one moiety is to 
be for the uſe of ſuch commanders and 
their companies, and the other moiety to 
the king. No goods of the growth ot 
— of Muſcovy, or of the pro- 
duce of the turkiſh empire, ſhall be im- 
ported into England, Ireland, Sc. in 
any ſhip or veſſel not engliſh built, or 
not belonging to the people of England, 
Ireland, &c. and navigated as aforeſaid; 
except veſſels built at the place from 


- whence the goods came, or of ſuch port 


where they can only be, and uſually are 
ſhipped, on pain of forfeiting the top 
| a 
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and goods: and all wines of the growth 
2 rance .and Germany, . and divers 
goods and merchandize from Spain, Por- 
tugal,, Ruſſia,  &c. which ſhall be im- 
rted into the places aforeſaid, in any 
other ſhip than what dath belong to 
England, Ireland, &c. and are navi- 
gated as aforeſaid, ſhall be deemgd alien's 
goods, and pay accordingly. And no 
foreign-built veſſel hall paſs as a ſhip be- 
longing to Eogland, Ireland, Wales, &c. 
till the owner makes it appear to the 
chief officer of the cuſtoms, in the port 
next to the place of his abode, that he 
is not an alien, and take an. oath that it 
was bona fide bought of ſuch perſons, ex- 
preſſing the ſum given, and the time and 
place when and where, Cc. and that 
no foreigner has a ſhare in it, Alſo 
none ſhall load ip any bottom, if ſtrangers 
are owners, part- owners, or maſter, and 
of which three fourths of the mariners at 
leaſt are not Engliſh, any goods whatſo- 
ever from one port or creek of England, 
Ireland, Wales, Guernſey, Jerſey, or the 
town of Berwick, to another port of the 
ſame, on pain of forfeiting ſuch goods 
and veſſel, 1 
The 22 and 23 Car, II. c. 11. ordains, 
that where any goods ſhall be laden on 
board any engliſh ſhip of the burden of 


two hundred tons, or upwards, and 
mounted with ſixteen guns, or more, if 


the maſter yields up ſuch ſhip or goods 
to any turkiſh veſſel, or any pirate, with- 
out fighting, upon proof thereof in the 
admiralty, he ſhall be incapable of tak- 
ing charge of any engliſh veſſel: and 
| maſters of engliſh ſhips, though not of 

that burden, nor-mounted as aforeſaid, 
that ſhall yield without fighting to a 
turkiſh ſhip or pirate, that has not at 
lealt double the number of guns, ſhall 
be liable to the penalties of this act. If 


any inferior officers or mariners of a 


ſhip, ſhall refuſe to fight when com- 
manded, or viter words to diſcourage 
others, they ſhall loſe all their wages 
due, and be impriſoned not exceeding 
ix months; and mariners laying violent 
hands on their commanders, to hinder 
them from fighting in defence of their 
ſhips, ſhall ſufer death as felons. When 
any engliſh ſhip ſhall have been defended 
y fight, and brought to her port, in 
which fighting ayy of her men have been 
wounded dr ſlain, the judge of the ad- 


miralty, or his ſurrogate, Sc. where ſhe. 


l arrive, upon the petition of the ma- 
and ſcamen, ma; call ſo many as 


1 22. b 
he ſhall be informed are the adventyr- © 
ers and owners, and hy adviſing — 


able 
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them, levy. ufa the. geſpective owners 
ſych-ſumy as he himſelf, and the mejor 
part of them preſent, ſnall judge reaſgn - 
able, not exceeding two fer cent. of fe 
ſhip and goods: which money ſhall be 
diſtributed among the maſter, officers 
and ſeamen, or the widows and chil- 
dren of the flain, accordiog ta the di- 
rection of the judge, with the approba- 
tion of three or mace of the adventurers. 
By tbe sth and 6th of Will. and Mary, 
c. 24, every perſon who ſhall build, or 
cauſe to he built, any ſhip of three decks, 
containing 450 tons, and moynted with 


+ thirty-two pieces of ordnance, _— 
| 


ammunition, &c. proportionahle, ſha 
for the firſt three voyages which the laid ©. 
{lip ſhall make to any foreign parts, re- 
ceive a tenth of the cuſtoms called the 
wag of tonnage and poundage, pay- 

or merchandize exported and im- 
ported in ſuch ſhips : but if after the 
end of the three firſt voyages, ſhips ſo 


built, ſhall be altered ſo as to become 


leſs defenſible than they were at firſt, then 
they ſhall be forfeited and loſt. by 
By 2 Ann. c. 9. owners of ſhips might 
navigate during the war with France, 
with maſters and only one half of the 
mariners engliſh : and by 3 and 4 Ann. 
c. 13. any ſhips might be navigated by 
foreign 5 and 8 ſerving 
on board any engliſh ſhip for two years, 
were to be deemed natural-born ſub- 
jeas, Sc. Fg 

By 4 Geo. I. c. 12. and 21 Geo. I. e. 29. 
if any officer or mariner belonging to 
any ſhip or veſſel, ſhall wilfully caſt 
away, burn or deſtroy the ſhip to which 
he. belongeth, or in any-wiſe direct or 
procure the ſame to be done, with intent 
to prejudice a perſon that ſhall have 
granted any inſurance thereon, or any 
merchant who ſhall load goods therein, 
or any owner of ſuch veſſel, the perfons 
offending. ſhall on conviction be ad- 
judged guilty of felony without benefit 
of fond. 


The 5th of Geo, II. c. 20. enaftr, that 


no commander of any ſhip outward- 


bound ſhall receive on board any gun- 
powder, either as merchandize or ſtores 
for the voyage, except for his majefty's 


| ſervice, befcre ſuch ſhip ſhall be at Black- 


wall, in the river Thames; and all 
maſters of ſhips coming into the 1iver, 
ſhall put on ſhore all powder either be- 
fore the arrival of theix ſhips at ihe ſaid 
: place, 
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place, or within twenty-four hours »fter 
they come to anchor there, upon pain of 
+ forfeiting 51. for every go pounds weight 
of gunpowder on board, and in the like 
proportion for a leſs quantity. And no 
guns ſhall be kept loaded with ſhot in 
merchant-ſhips between London bridge 
and Black wall, or fired before the riſing. 
or after the ſetting of the ſun, under the 
penalty of 51, and for every gun ſo fired, 
1086. And if any pitch, tar, roſin, or 
other combuſtible matter ſhall be heated 
or melted by fire in any ſhips, every per- 
ſon ſo offending, ſhall, for every offence, 
forfeit 5]. And ſhips are liable to be 
ſearched by an elder brother, appointed 
by the maſter, wardens, and aſſiſtants of 
the Trinity-houſe at Depiford, In caſe 
any ſhip ſhall be moored in the mouth 
or any otber part of St. Saviour's dock, 
- except ſuch ſhips as ſhall be loading or 
delivering their cargoes, and others, not 
. exceeding two at a time, that ſhall lie 
at ſhipwright-yard, at the north-weſt 
corner of the ſaid dock, during the time 
they ſhall be repairing, the maſter of ſuch 
- ſhip ſhall forfeit 20 8. for every day ſhe 
ſhall continue to be laid up and moored, 
By 6 Geo. II. c. 29. maſters of ſhips 
lying in the river Thames who have 
occaſion for ballaſt, ſhall pay 1 s. per ton 
. colliers, other ſhips 18. 3 J. and foreign 
ſhips 18. 7d. per ton, to the corpora- 
tion of the Trinity-houſe at Deptford; 
Who ſhall pay ballaſt men gd. a ton, 
for raiſing and carrying it, &c. and it 
ſhall be lawful for any maſter of a ſhip to 
appoint two perſons to go on board any 
lighter bringing ballaſt to ſuch ſhip, to 
inſpet the marks thereof; and eve 


ballaſt- man ſhall ipmediately before the 


delivery. of ballaſt to any ſhip, trim-ſuch 
lighter, ſo as to make it ſwim at equal 
marks at the ſtem and ſtern, and pump 
all the water out, Sc. and the maſter, 
. wardens, and aſſiſtants of the Trinity- 
houſe, are to make good to the maſter, 
the quantity or value of the ballaſt which 
- ſhall be found deficient, or forfeit 501. 


one moiety to the poor, and the other to 


the perſon ſuing for it. The 7th of 
Geo, II, c. 15, ordains, that no owners 
of ſhips ſhall be liable to any loſs by reaſon 
of embezzlement by the maſter or mari- 
ners, of any goods or merchandize ſhip- 
ed on board, or for any act done by 
them, without the privity or knowledge 
of ſuch owners, further than the value of 
the ſhip, and amount of the freight dur- 
ing the voyage, in which ſuch embezzle- 
3 
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ment of the maſter or mariners ſhall he 
committed: and if ſeveral perſons ſhalj 
ſuffer damage by the means aforeſaid, 
and the value of the ſhip and cargo ſhould 
not be ſufficient to make compenſation ; 
thay the freighters ſhall receive ſatiſ- 
a&tion in average, in proportion to 
their reſpective loſſes, 22 
on a bill in equity, exhibited for a diſ- 
covery thereof, and of the value of ſuch 
ſhip and freight. But nothing in this 
act ſhalt diſcharge any remedy, which 
any perſen may have againſt the maſter 
and mariners, in reſpe& of an imbezzle. 
ment, See the articles FREIGHT, IN. 
SURANCE, &c. ; 

Naval STORES comprehend all thoſe par. 
ticulars made uſe of, not only in the 
royal navy, but in every other kind of 
navigation ; as timber and iron for ſhip- 

ing, pitch, tar, hemp, cordage, fail. 
cloth, gun powder, ordnance, and fire- 
arms of every ſort, ſhip-chandlery wares, 
Sc. In order to encourage the importa- 
tion of naval ftores from Scotland and 
our own plantations, the following pre- 
miums have been granted for a certain 
time, and continued by ſeveral acts, from 
the third and fourth years of the reign of 
queen Anne, to the twenty- fourth of his 
late majefty's reign, vis. 
Hemp, water - rotted, bright 
and clean, from Scotland, or 8 
the britiſh plantations in Am- 
rica, the ton 0 © 
Trees of twelve inches in dia- 
meter and upwards, fit for 
maſts, yards, or bow · ſprits, 
regularly converted, and turn- 
ed at leaſt into eight ſquares, 
ſound and frefh, the ton, al- 
lowing 40 feet to each ton, 
girt-meaſure - - 
The following from the britiſh 
plantations in America. 
Maſts, yards, and bow-ſprits, 
the ton, allowing 40 feet to 
the ton, — — FL 
Clean merchantable tar, fit for 
making cordage, the ton, 2 4 © 
Clean merchantable tar, pre- 
pared from green trees, by 
ſtripping off the bark, withour 
cutting them down, fit for 
making cordage, per ton, #4 
Clean and good pitch, per ton, 1 
Clean and good turpentine, 
per ton, - . A © 
The laſt act which grants theſe bou ties, 
was to continue in force till the year - — 
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Upon the landing of theſe” ſtores, the 
refuſal muſt be offered to the commiſ- 
foners of the navy; and if, within 
twenty days after ſuch tender, they ſhall 
not contract 
may otherwiſe diſpoſe of them. No fee, 

atuity, or reward, may be demanded or 
taken by the officers” of tile cuſtoms, for 
examining, viewing, or delivering any 
of the aforeſaid naval ſtores; or for mak- 


ing or ſigning certificates, in order to re- 


ceive the premium, upon forfeiture' of of- 
fice and 100 Il. and being rendered inca- 
pable of ſerving his majeſty, And if 


any of theſe naval ſtores, except hemp, . 


ſhall be again exported, the exporter mult, 
before entry thereof, produce to the col- 


lector, Sc. of the cuſtoms, at the port 


of exportation, a receipt from the trea- 
ſurer of the navy, or his caſhier, ſub- 
ſcribed by his comptroller, or his chief 

elerk, Ggnifying that the full amount of 
the premium had been repaid to him : on 
failure whereof, ſuch ſtores may not be 
exported ; and if ſuch ſtores are fraudu- 
lently exported without repayment of the 
premium, they are forfeited, with double 
the value, 

Naval CROWN, corona navalis, in roman 
antiquity. See the article CROWN, 


I 
£ 


_ NAVARINO, a port-town of european 


Turkey, in the Morea, ninety miles 
ſouth-weſt of Corinth. 

NAVARRE, a province of Spain, bound- 

ed by french Navarre on the north-eaſt, 
by Arragon on the ſouth-eaſt, by old 
Caſtile on the ſouth-weſt, and by Gui- 
puſcoa on the weſt, Itis a mountainous 
country. . 
French Navarre, ſeparated from ſpaniſh 
Navarre on the ſouth-weſt by the Pyre- 
nees, is only thirty miles long and fifteen 
broad; being one of the moſt barren 
provinces in France. . * 

NAVE, in architecture, the body of a church, 


where the people are diſpoſed, reaching 


from the balluſter, or rail of the choir, to 
the chief door. 
Some derive the word nave from va», a 
temple; and others, from vv;, a ſhip, 
reaſon the vault or roof of a church 
ars ſome reſemblance to a ſhip, 


NAVEL, umbilicus, in anatomy, the center 


of the lower part of the abdomen z bein 
that part where the umbilical veſſels paſl- 


ed out of the foetus to the placenta of the | 
mother. See the articles ABDOMEN, 


Forrus, Ce. 
The navel- ring, or funiculus umbilica- 


* 
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lis, of the foetus, beſides its vin and tors 
"arteries, is compoſed of a ſpongy ſub- 
© ſtance in which theſe veſſels are lodged, 


vbich upon entering the placenta, are di- 


vided into numerous branches, and leſſer 
ramifications. * 
As ſoon as the infant and aſter- burden 
are delivered, a firm ligature is made up- 
on the navel- ſtring, with a ſtrong thread 

folded ſeveral times together, and about 
two or three fingers-breadth from the 

abdomen ; this done, the navel-ftring 
leading to the placenta is to be cut off, 
and the wound dreſſed with lint, till the 
part on which the ligature was made, be- 
coming dry, falls off of itſelf. * 

NAVEL-worr, cotyledon, in botany, See 
the article COTYLEDON, | t 

NAVEREINI, a town of Gaſcony, in 
France, ſixteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Ba- 
vonne. 

NAVEW, in botany. See the article 
RAPE SEED, hl wn 


NAVICULARE os, in anatomy, a bone g 


of the ſoot, lying between the aſtragalus 
and oſſa cuneiformia, and ſo called from 
its reſemblance to a boat. See the articles 
Foor, ASTRAGALUS, Sc. | 
It has a glenoid cavity, for its articula- 
tion with the head of the aſtragalus z 
aud its anterior faces are received into the 
ſinuſes of the oſſa cuneiformia, | 
NAVIDAD, a port-town of Mexico, in 
the province of Mechoachan : weſt long. 
110%, and north lat. 199. WY 
NAUGRACUT, a city of the hither 
India, the capital of a province of the 
ſame name: eaſt long, 78%, and north 
lat. 33“. | | 
NAVIGATION, the art of conduQting or 
carrying a ſhip from one port to another. 
See the article SH1P. | ihe 
Navigation implies not only the mecha- 
nical art of managing the fails, ' and 
working a ſhip ; that is, of cauſing it to 
obſerve ſuch motions and directions, as 
are aſſigned by the navigator z which 
muſt be learned on ſhip-board, and in 
the practice of ſailing : but likewiſe the 
theory thereof, which depends on the va- 
vigator's being before-hand furniſhed 
with the following elements. | 
1. A table of the latitudes and longi- 
tudes or the moſt remarkable parts of the 
ſea-coaſts, iſlands, rocks, fhoals, &e. in 
the frequented parts of the world. See 
the articles LATITUDE and LONGITUDE, 


2. Maps and charts of the ſeas and lands, 


together with the depths of water, and the 
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STAFF, QUADRANT, c. 


4. A fufhcient ſtock of mathematical 
learning, to enable him to make à right 
-uſe of the obſervations that may be de- 
dyced from the preceding elements ; but, 
| path arg See the article 


ticular me- 
thods of navigation, called plane · ſailing, 
middle - latitude failing, Mercator's ſail- 
ing, &c. we ſhall explain what is meant 
by the terms courſe, diſtance, Sc. Thus, 
Jet A (plate CLXXXVI. fig. 1. n“ x.) be 
a place on the earth's ſurface, and A C 
its meridian; and ſuppoſe a ſhip to fail 
from A, on the N. E. rhumb, till ſhe 
rrive at B: then the angle CA B, re- 
preſents the courſez A B the diſtance 
faited ; A C, the difference of latitude, 
in this caſe called northingg and CB, 
the departure. Hence it is plain, that 
the diftance failed will always be greater, 
than either the difference of latitude or 
departure; it being the hypothenuſe of a 
right-angled triangle, whereof the other 
two are the legs. But if a ſhip ſails ei- 
ther due north or ſouth, ſhe ſails on a 
. - meridian, makes no departure, and her 
diftance and difference of latitude are the 
fame, If a ſhip fails either due eaft or 
weſt, ſhe runs on a parallel of latitude, 
makes no difference of latitude, and her 
departure and diftance are the ſame. 
When the courſe 18.45®, or 4 points, as 
in the above example, ,the difference of 
Jatitude and departure are equal. When 
the courſe is leſs than 455, the difference 
of latitude is greater than the departure; 


RIGONOMETRY, 
Before we come to the 


As radius = 90⁰ A: * 
To the diſtance failed O Q = 194 


NAV T 2220 

--- times and ſetting of the tides upon the 
Atoaſt he may have occaſion to approach 
- Hear. See CharT, May, TiDes, Ge. 
3. The uſe and application of ſeveral 
inſtruments, neceſſary. to point out the 
way the ſhip is to ſteer, to meaſure the 
rate ſhe; runs at, and to find the place 
mme is in at any time. See the articles 
Courase, Loc, Back-sTAFF, Fox E- 


So is the co · ſine of the courſe 67 30“ = angle Q_ - 
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end,, vice werſs, when the courſe is 


ter than 45% | 
hen a figure relating to a ſhip's courſe 


is to be conſtructed, it muſt; firſt be con. 


ſidered, whether the ſhip is failing north- 


ward or ſouthward, and whether ſhe 


goes to the eaſtward or weſtward of the 
— from which ſhe departs, Thus, 
et the upper part of che paper, of what. 
ever the figure is drawn on, always re- 
preſent the north, then the lower part will 
be the ſouth, the right hand fide the eaſt, 
and the left fide the weſt ; and the lines 
repreſenting the difference of latitude, 
departure, and diſtance, are to be drawn 
and denominated accordingly. 


Plain, or Plane · Sailing, is that method 


of navigating a ſhip, which ſuppoles the 
earth to be an extended plane, as ex- 
plained under the article CHarT. 
Caſe I. One latitude; courſe, and diſtance 
failed, being given; to find the other la- 
titude, and departure from the meri- 
dian. 7 
Example: Suppoſe a ſhip in the latitude 
of 4% 10' N. fails 8. 8 W. 194 miles; 
required the latitude ſhe is in, and how 
far ſne hath departed from her former me- 
ridian ? | 
Geometrically : Let the place of the ſhip 
be O (plate XL. fig. 5.) draw the 
meridian O P, and the right line O O, 
forming an angle with the meridian OP 
= 229 30“ = 2 points, the courſe ſleered; 
ſet off, on the line OQ , 194 miles, the 
diſtance failed, from O to Q; from the 
point Q let fall the perpendicular OP, 
on the meridian OP, and the triangle is 
conſtructed; and the lines O P and PO, 
the difference of latitude and departure, 
may be meaſured by applying them to 
zduated lines on the chart, or to the 
ſame ſcale of equal parts which O Q was 
taken from, 
Arithmetically : 1. For the difference of 
latitude, or fide O P, the proportion 
will be; 3 


10.0000000 
2.,2878017 
9.966153 

—— re —_—_— 


TILE! 


To the difference of latitude OP 179 - - 2.253470 

2. For the departure, or fide PQ , the proportion is; 

As radius = got — - e 54. e -- = 10,0000008. 

To the diſtance failed O Q = 194 I - = 2.2878017 

So is the fine of the courſe 22® 30' = angle 0 - = 9.6006997 
„ * 1 g — 

To PQ, the departure required = 77 — - - = 1.8885014 


Caſe II. 
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fate II. Both latitudes and courſe being cular 8 T, draw the rhumb-Iine RT, 
given, to'find the diſtance and departure. making an angle with the meridian R S= 
keen Suppaſen ſhip im the latitude 360 337 45'='the courſe ſteered, continuing 
20 S. Hils N. by N. till her difference it till it cut the perpendicular in T; then 
of latitude be 2 * 2003 required the diſtance will T be the place of the ſhip on the 
' failed; and departure from the meridian? chart; and the diſtance RT, and de- 
Geometrically : Let R (ibid.) be the partureS T, may both be meaſured by 
place the ſhip ſailed from, on the chart; '- applying. them to the graduated lines, 
draw the meridian R'S, ſetting off on it or the fame ſcale RS was taken from, 
140 miles = the difference of latitude, Arithmetically: 1. To find the diftance 
fromR'to S; and erecting the perpendi-P failed, it will be; Ep 
As the com 


= Sa -. 


plement of the courſe = 56® 15' = the angJe T = 9.9198464 
To the difference of latitude = 140 =RS IM - = 2.146280 
$0 is radiug = go? - . . = 10,0000000 . 

To the diſtance required = 168.4 = RT | & - = 2.2262816 _ 
2, For the departure, the proportion will bez "2% 
radius == go? a 8 * F EY 7 — 8 — lo. ooo 

N o the diftanceR T = R „ 222366 
80 is the fine of the courſe, or angle R 33% 45 - " =_ 9.744790: _- 
To 8 T, the departure required 9g s 4 e 


Caſe HI. Both Iaticudes nod — fil. cular W X, take [the diftance filed'be. 
ed being given, to find the courſe and tween the points of the compaſſes, and, 
yarn A pts W ſetting one foot id V, with enn 
Example: Admit a ſhip, in the latitude the perpendicular in X, which will be 
of 1* 8. ſails between the north and eaſt the place the ſhip is arrived at, on the 
90 miles, till her difference of latitude be chart; and the courſe or angle WV. 
12100 required the courſe and departure? may be meaſured by the line of chords, 
Gęometrically: Let V. (ibid.) be the we the departure W X, by. applying it 
place the ſhip . ſailed from, on the to the graduated lines on the chart, or 
chartz draw the meridian VW, ſetting to the fame ſcale V X was taken from. 
off on it 90, the difference of latitude, Arithmetically: 1. To find the courſe, or 


from V to W) and eredting the perpendi- angle WV X, it will beg”. = 8 
VX, the diſtance failed, E h2?ãẽ? » 1.9822712 
To radius 90 8 183 - - = 10.0000000 
80 is VW, the difference of latitude = 90 _ = - = 7.845c980 


To the ſine of the angle X, the complement of the courſe=469 49/ = 9g.8623268 


Which being taken from 90%, gives 43® % the courſe ſteered z and becauſe the 
courſe was hetween the north and eaſt, it is N. 43 11/ eaſterly, or nearly N. E. by N. 


three quarters eaſterly. | 
2. For the departure W X, the proportion will be; V . 
Z FIN - - __ = 10,0000000 5 
To the diſtance VX = 96 _ - 1 = 1.982212 5 
So is the fine of the courle, or angle V = 43* 17 — = 98352688 2 
t To the departure W X = 65.75 2 e 
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Caſe IV. Both latitudes and departure the difference of latitude from à to , 
ing given, to find the courſe and di- and ere& the perpendicular c, making 

ſtance, 6 - / of * ng it = 96 miles, the departure from the 

Example: Suppoſe a ſhip, iy the latitude - meridian; through the points à and c, 

2"S, fails, between the ſouth and eaſt, draw a right line, aud the triangle is 

till ber difference of latitude de 20 ro, conſtrued; and the angle a, may be 

and her departure 96 miles eaſt; required meaſured by the line of chords, and the 

her direct courſe" and diſtance ? | diſtance ac, by applying it to the gra- 

Geometrically 4 Let a (ibid. be the firſt duated lines on the chart, 

place of the ſhip, on the chart; draw the Arithmetically : 1. To find the courſe, 

meridian @ 6, fettivg off on it x30 miles, the proportion will bez + © 
Vor. III. 5 „ 5 | Ax 
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2. For the difference of latitude the proportion will be; 


Nr 
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As & b the difference of latitude = 130 - — 2 41139434 
To radius = go® = r S 10.0000000 
So is be the deputure = 986 - - © = 1.9822712 
To the T. of the angle a, the courſe required, = 36 27% = 9.8683278 


'Which, becauſe ſhe failed between the ſouth and eaſt, is 8. 36 2) eaſterly, or al- 
moſt S. E. by S. one quarter eaſterly. | | | | 


2. To find the diſtarce ſailed, the proportion will be; 


As the ſine of the courte, or angle a = 36® 27' - , = 9ge7733749 
Jo the departure be 95 - - - — = 1.982271 
So is radius = 9 . = - „„ „„ 0 
To ac the diſtance ſailed = 161. 5 — - - . = 2,2083963 


Cale V. One latitude, diſtance, and de- the diflance ſailed between the points of 
parture being given, to find the other la- the compaſſes, and, ſetting one foot in d, 
titude and courſe fleered. with the other croſs the former parallel in 
Example: A ſhip at ſea, in the }etitude 5, which will be the place the ſhip is ar- 
bf 1 N. fails between the north and eaſt rived at; from the point þ, let fall the 


220 miles, having departed to the eaft- rpendicular Be, and draw the right 
ward of her former meridian 96 miles; ine dh ; then will de be the difference 
required her dire& courſe, and the differ- of latitude, and the angle d, the courſe; 
ence of latitude ? . both which may be meaſured as in the 


Geometrically : Let 4 (ibid.) be the former caſe. 


| 3.5 of the ſhip; draw the meridian Arithmetically : x. To find the courſe, 


e, and parallel to is, at the diſtance of the proportion will be; 
the departure = 96, the line Tg; take | 


As d h the diſtance ſailed = 120 - - - = 141.0791813 
To radius = go? - - — - = 10.0000000 
So is eh, the departure = 96 - — - 221.9822712 
To the ſine of the courſe, or angle 4 = 530 7 - = - = 9.903090 


That is, N. 53 5“ eafterly, or almoſt N. E. three quarters eaſterly, 


As radius ner a go? 3 — - * — 10. ooοοοο 8 
To ab, the diſtance failed = 120 = - - = 2.079181 
So is the co · ſine of the courſe = 535 „ = 9.778280 
To de, the difference of latitude = 72 - . '= 1.8574682 


Caſe VI. One latitude, courſe, and de- courſe ſteered; at the diſtance of go miles, 


poarture being given, to find the other la- the departure, diaw the line 2 o, parallel 
titude and diſtance failed. to 47; then will n be the place the ſhip 


Example: Suppoſe a ſhip, inthe latitude is arrived at: from the point m, let fall 
of 3 16'S. fails N. W. by N. till her the perpendicular # 1; then will In 


departure be 90 miles; required her di- be the diſtance, and FJ, the difference of 


rect diſtance, and the latitude ſhe is in? latitude ; both which may be meaſored, 
Geometrically : Let & (ibid.) be the firſt by applying them to the graduated lines 
place of the ſhip; draw the meridian 41, on the chart. 

and the rhumb line In, forming an Arithmetically : 1, To find the diſtance 


angle with the meridian = 33% 4, the failed, the proportion will be; 


As the ſine of the courſe, or II = Wo — = 9-7447399 

To the departure /m go > — — = 1.954425 

So is radius = go? — — 2 — - = 10.0000000 

To the diſtance  m = 162 - - - - = 2,2095035 
2. For the difference of latitude, the proportion will be; | 

As the tangent of the courſe, or LI 33% 45 - = 9.8208926 

To the departure / m = 8 n 8 = 1.9542425 

So is the radius = go? — -* SEE = 10.0000000 

To /k the difference of latitude = 134.7 — S 21293499 
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This method of ailing is extremely erro- 
neous in high latitudes, and therefore is 
only fit to be uſed in the torid zone. 
However, 

be underſtood, we have given the ſeveral 
caſes of it firſt, that the young navigator 
may be accuſtomed to ſolve problems of 
this kind, both geometrically and by 


computation, before he applies himſelf to 


the following methods; in which we have 
cortented ourſelves to give the ſeveral 
caſes, and proportions for ſolving them 
by means of logarithmic tables. 
For the method of working traverſes, or 
courſes, ſee the article TRAVERSE. 
Middle- Latitude Sailing, that method of 
navigation which is performed without 
meridional parts, by taking the middle- 
latitude z which method of failing, tho' 
not ſtrictly true, yet comes very near the 
truth, as will appear by comparing an 
example wrought by it, and by Merca- 
tor's ſailing. | 
The method of taking the middle lati- 
| tude of two places is this: find the ſum 
of both their latitudes, and half that ſum 
will be the middle latitude required. 
Thus, the middle latitude of two places, 
one in 50%, and the other in 199 1& N. 
latitude, will be found to be 33? 35'; for 


> 0 vol 
$0®þ 17 10/=67® 20';z and — 
a0 «of UE | 
Caſe I, The latitudes of two places, and 
their difference of longitude, being given, 
to find the dire& courſe and diſtance. 
Firſt, find the departure, by this propor- 


tion; as the radius is to the co-ſine of the 


middle parallel of latitude, ſo is the dif- 
ference of longitude to the departure. 


Then for the courſe, it will be; as the - 
| difference of latitude is to the radius, ſo is 


the departure to the tangent of the courſe: 
and, laſtly, for the diſtance, we have 
this proportion; as the radius is to the 


difference of latitude, ſo is the ſecant of 


the courſe to the diſtance, - | 

Caſe II. One latitude, courſe, and di- 
ſtance ſailed, being given to find the 
latitude and difference of longitude, 

Firſt, to find the difference of latitude, 
by caſe I. of Plane-Sailing, the propor- 
tion is; as the radius to the diftance, ſo 
is the co-ſfine of the courſe to the difference 


of latitude: hence, the latitude come to 


being known, we have this analogy for 
finding the departure, wiz. as the 1a4ius 


is to the diſtance, ſo is the fine ef the 


courſe to the departure: and, Jafily, for 
the difference of longitude, it will be, 


being very ſimple and eaſy to 
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by Caſe II. of Parallel- Sailing; as the 
co- fine of the middle parallel is to the 
radius, fo is the departure to the minutes 
of difference of longitule. 
Caſe III. Courſe and difference of lati- 
tude being given, to find the diſtance 
failed, and difference of longitude. 
Firſt, for the departure, it will be, by 
Caſe IT, of Plain-Sailing; as the radius 
is to the difference of latitude, fo is the 
tangent of the courſe to the departure : 
then for the diſtance, by the fame cafe; as 
the radius to the difference of latitude, fo 
is the ſecant of the courſe to the diſtance : 
and, laſtly, for the difference of longi- 
tude, the proportion is, by Caſe II. of 
Parallel-Sailing ; as the co-fine of the 
middle parallel is to the departure, ſo is 
the radius to the minutes of difference 'of 


| lon itude, ; 


Caſe IV. Difference of latitude and di- 
ſtance failed being given, to find the 
courſe and difference of longitude, 
Firſt, for the courſe, by Caſe ILL of Plaine 


. Sailing, it will be; as the diſtance to the 


radius, ſo is the difference of latitude to 
the co-fine of the courſe: then for the de- 
parture, by the ſame caſe; as the radius 
to the diſtance, ſo is the fine of the courſe 
to the departure: and, laſtly, for finding 
the difference of longitude, we have by 
Caſe II. of Parallel-Sailing, this propor- 
tion; as the co-fine of the middle pa- 
rallel to the departure, ſo is the radius to 


the mĩautes of difference of longitude. 


Caſe V. One latitude, courſe, and depar- 
ture given, to find the difference of lati- 
tude, difference of longitude, and diſtance 
ſaited. Firſt, for the diſtance, by Caſe 
VI. of Plain-Sailing we have this analo- 
gy, Viz. as the ſine of the courſe to the 
departure, ſo is the radius to the diſtance ; 


then for the difference of Jatitude, by the 


ſame caſez as the tangent of tke courſe to 
the departure, ſo is the radius to the dif- 
ference of latitude ; and, laſtly, to find the 
longitude, by Caſe II. of Parallel-Sail- 
ing, we have this propo:tion, vix. as 
the co-fine of the middle parallel to the 


 departme, ſo is the radius to the mi- 


nutes cf difference of longitude, 
Cafe VI. D ference of Jatitude and de- 
parture given, to find the comſe, di- 
ftance, and difference of longitude, 
Firſt, by Caſe IV. of Plain Saiting, we 
have this proportion for finding the courſe, 
wiz. as the difference of latitude to the 
departure, fo is the radius to the tangent 
of the courſe: and by the ſime cale, for 
finding the diſtance ; as the radius tothe 
13 D 2 differ- 
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- difference of latitude, ſo is the ſecant of 
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courſe to the diſtance: and, laftly, 


the 
1 II. of Parallel-Sailing, we have 
chi 


s proportion for finding the diffe- 
rence of longitude, wiz. as the co- ſine 
of the middle parallel of Jatitude to the 
departure, fo is the radius to the minutes 
of difference cf longitude. 

Caſe VII. Diſtance and departure given, 
to find difference of latitude, courſe, and 
diff-rence of longitude. 

Firſt, by caſe, V. of Plain-Sailing, we 
have this proportion for finding the 
courſe; as the diſtance to the radius, ſo 
is the departure to the fine of the courſe : 
and for the difference of latitude, by the 
ſame caſe; as the radius to the diſtance, 
ſo is the co ſine of the courſe to the differ- 
ence of latitude : and, laſtly, by Caſe II. 


of Parallel-Sailing, we have this pro- 


portion for finding the difference of lon- 
itude, dix. as the co-ſine of the middle 


parallel to the departure, ſo is the radi- 


us to the minutes of difference of longi- 


tude. 5 

Caſe VIII. Difference of longitude and 
departure giyen, to find the difference of 
Jatztude e, and diſtance ſailed. 
Fi ”Caſe III. of Parallel-Sailing, 
e this proportion for finding the 
come to; as the minutes of dif- 
ference of longitude to the departure, 
ſo is the radius to the co-fineof the middle 
parallel: now ſince the middle latitude is 
equal to half the ſum of the two lati- 
tudes, it follows, that-if from double the 
middle Jatitude we ſubtrat any one of 
the latitudes, the remainder will be the 
other; whence the difference of latitude 
being found, we have this proportion for 


finding the courſe, by Caſe IV. of Plain- 


Sailing, viz. as the difference of latitude 
to the radius, ſo is the departure to the 
tangent of the courſe z and, laſtly, by 


tze ſame caſe, we have this analogy for 


finding the diſtance, wiz. as the radius 
to the difference of Jatitude, ſo is the ſe- 
cant of the courſe to the diſtance, 


Parallel- Sailing, is the art of finding what 


diſtance a ſhip ſhould run due eaſt or weft, 
in (ailing from the meridian of one place 
to that of another given place, in any 
2 of latitude, 

his method of navigation is generally 
uſed in conducting a ſhip to an ifland, 
detached from the main land or other 
lands, The method of performing it 
ie this: they ſail to the parallel of latitude 


the place is in, keeping a good account, 


& as to be certain whether the place is 
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then to the eaſtward or weſtward; and 
alſo, if poſſible, to know the longitude 
arrived at; and then they run due weft 
or eaſt, until the ſhip comes near the lon- 
2 of the given place, where ſhe is 
then ſure to make the port required. 
The computations in patallel-ſailing de- 
pend on the following proportions, wiz, 
1. As the radius, R, is to the co-ſine of 
the latitude of any parallel, S; fo is 
the miles of longitude between any two 
meridians, L, to the diftance, B, of 
thoſe meridians in that parallel. 
Demonſtration, Let P DF E (plate 
CLXXXVI. fig. 1. u 2.) repreſert the 
fourth part of a ſphere, E being the center, 
P the pole, E D the radius of the equa- 
tor, A B, ab, the two radii cf parallels; 
then are PB D, PC d, quadranis cf me- 
ridians, Dd an arch of the equator in- 
terſected between them, and BC, bc, 
arches of parallels intercepted !ikewiſe 
between them; alſo the arches DB, Db, 
expreſs the latitudes of theſe parallels, 
reſpeRively ; and PB, P, the comple. 
ments of theſe latitudes. 

Now the circumference of à circle whoſe 
radius is E D, is to the circumference of 
a circle whoſe radius is A B, as ED is 
to AB; that is, as the radius of the 
equator to the radius of the parallel, or 
as the radius to the co · ſine of the latitude, 
But like arches, Dd, B C, intercepted 
between the ſame two meridians, are in 
the ſame ratio of their circumferences; 
therefore, an arch of the equator D d, is 
to a like arch BC, in any parallel, of 
latitude, as the radius to the co-ſine of the 
latitude of that parallel. Q. E. D. 
Hence it is eaſy to conflruct a table, 
ſhewing the proportional diminution of 
the degrees cf longitude in every latitude, 


from the equator to the poles z which, 


the reader will find under the axticle 
LonGITUDE, : 
2. As the co-ſine of one latitude, 8, is 
to the co · ſine of another latitude, 5; ſo 1s 
a given meridional diſtance, in the firſt 
parallel D, to a correſponding meridio- 
nal diſtance d, in the ſecond parallel, 
This is evident. 
And hence ariſes the fallowing proper- 
tions, vix. 
| R: 8: : L . D. 
8: R: D: L. 
L: D: : R: 8, 
8:51: Dꝛ d. f 
D: d:: 81 . | : 
Whereby all the caſes that can happen in 
this kind of ſailing, are readily * 
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parallel to one of its ſi 
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under the article LONGITUDE. 
Example: How far muſt a fhip fail upon 
As radius = = _.- 4 
To the co-fine of the latitude - 

80 is 10 of longitude, or 60 miles - 


To the diſtance to be ſailed, or 52,96 miles 


And the like for any other latitude : but 
this diſtance might have been found by 
only looking into the table given under 
the article LONGITUDE, 


Mercator's ſailing, that performed by Mer- 


cator's chart. See the article CHART. 

Thus, let A and D (pl. CLXXXVI. fig. 
1. n? 3.) repreſent two places upon the fur« 
face of the earth; A C being the meridian 
of A, and AD the rhumb-line between 
the two places: thro' D draw D B, per- 
pendicular to A C, and this will be the 
parallel of latitude of the place P: from 
A ſet off, upon the meridian, the length 
AC, equal to the meridional, or enlarg- 
ed difference of latitude; and through &, 


draw CE, parallel to B D, and meet- 


ing AD, produced in E; then AB 
will be the proper difference of latitude, 
AC the enlarged difference of latitude, 
or the difference of latitude according to 
Mercator's chart, between the places A 
and D; CE will be the difference of 
longitude, and B D the departure; alſo 
AD will be the proper diſtance, AE 
the enlarged diſtance, or according to 
Mercator's chart, and the angle BAD, 
will be the courſe. See MERIDIONAL, 
LaTITUDE, LONGITUDE, Se. 
Now fince in the triangle ACE, BD is 
] A. it is plain the 
triangles ACE, ABD, will be ſimi- 
lar, and conſequently their fides propor- 
tional: and hence ariſe the ſolutions of 
the ſeveral caſes in this ſailing. 
Caſe. I. To find the meridional or en- 
larged difference of latitude between 
two places, whoſe latitudes by obſerva- 
tion are given, 
Of this caſe there are three varieties: 1. 
When one of the places lies on the equa- 
tor; then the meridional difference of la- 
titude is the ſame with the latitude of the 
other place, taken from the table of 
meridional parts. 2. When the two 
places are on the fame (ide of the equator ; 
then the meridional difference is found, 
by ſubtracting the meridional parts, an- 
lwering to the leaſt latitude from thoſe 
anſwering to the greateſt, and the differ- 
ence is that required. 3. When the 
Places lie on different fides of the equa» - 
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tude by Caſe III. of Rectangular Trigo- 
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tor, then the meridional difference of la - 

titude is found by adding together the 

meridional parts anſwering to each lati- 

tude, and the ſum is that required, 

Caſe H. To find the direct courſe and 


- - by - 
4 \ 


_ diftance between two places, whoſe lati- 
- tudes and longitudes are given. 
Firſt, for finding the courſe, we have the 


following proportion, by Caſe IV. of 
Rectangular Trigonometry, vis. as A C, 


the meridional difference of latitude, is 


to CE, the difference of longitude; ſo 


is R, the radius, to T. BAD, the tan- 
; gent of the courſe. Then to find the 


iſtance, by Caſe II. of Rectangular Fri- 
gonometry, we have this proportion, i. 


as the radius R, is to A B, the proper 


difference of latitude; fo is ſecant I. A, the 
ſecant of the courſe, to AD, the diftance. 
Caſe III. The courſe and diftance failed 
being given, to find the difference' of 
latitude and difference of longitude. 

Firſt, for finding the difference of lati- 
nometry, we have this proportion, Viz. 
as the radius is to the diſtance, ſq is 
the co-ſine of the courſe to the proper 
difference of latitude: and hence, it 
will be eaſy to find the meridional dif- 
ſerence of latitude; and to find the difs 
ference of longitude, the proportion is 
as the radius to the meridional difference 
of latitude, ſo is the tangent of the courſe 
to the minutes of difference of longitude. 


Caſe IV. Both latitudes, viz. that ſail- 


ed from and come to, being given ;' to 


find the diſtance failed, and the difference 


of longitude, 


_ Firſt, for the difference of longitude, the 


proportion will bez as the radius is ta 


the enlarged or meridional difference of 


latitude, fo is the tangent of the courle 
to the mĩnutes of difference of longitude, 
Then for the direct diſtance, the prapor- 
tion is; as the radius to the proper dif- 


. ference of latitude, ſo is the ſecant of the 
- courſe to the direct diſtance. 


Caſe V. Both latitude and diftanee (ail - 


ed being given, to find the direct couiſe 


and difference of longitude, | 

Firſt, for finding the angle of the courſe, 

the proportion isz as the proper W 
C 
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of latitude is to the radius, ſo is the di- 
ſtance ſailed to the ſecant of the courſe : 
then, for the difference of longitude, it 
will de; as the radius to the meridional 
© difference of latitude, ſo is the tangent 
of the courſe to the minutes of difference 
itude. - p 

_ Caſe VI. One latitude, courſe, and dif- 
.  Ference of longitude being given: to find 
the other latitude, and diftance failed. 
Firſt, ſay ; as the tangent of the courſe is 
to the radius, ſo is the minutes of dif- 
ference of longitude to the enlarged 
difference of Jatitude; whence, by Caſe I. 
the minvtes of difference of latitude may 
be found; then to find the direct diſtance, 
ſay z as the radius is to the proper differ- 
ence of latitude, ſo is the ſecant of the 
courſe to the dire& diſtance. | 
Caſe VII. One latitude, courſe, and de- 
parture being given; to find the other la- 
titude, diſtance ſailed, and difference of 
 Jongitude, | 
Firſt for the diftance, the proportion is ; 
. as the ſine of the courſe is to the depar- 
ture, ſo is the radius to the direct di - 
ſtance: then, for finding the proper 
difference of latitude, we have this ana- 
logy, wiz, as the tangent of the courſe is 
to the departure, ſo is the radius to the 
proper difference of latitude : next, to 
Ng the difference of longitude, ſay ; as 
the radius is to the meridional difference 
of latitude, ſo is the tangent of the 


. courſe to the minutes of difference of 


longitude. \ 
Cake VIII. Both latitudes and departure 
being given, to find the courſe, diſtance, 
and difference of longitude. 
Firſt, for the difference of longitude, the 
| E is; as the proper difference of 
atitude is to the departure, fo is the en- 
larged difference of latitude to the mi- 


nutes of difference of longitude: next, 


for the courſe, it will be; as the proper 


difference of latitude is to the departure, 


10 is the radius to the tangent of the 
- ceurſe: and, laſtly, to find the diſtance, 
we have this analogy; as the fine of the 
courſe is to the departure, ſo is the radjys 
to the direct diftance, . . 

Cafe IX. One latitude, diſtance ſailed, 
and departure being given; to find the 
other latitude, dFerence of longitude, 
and courie. . | 
Fuft, tor the courſe, ſay; as the diftance 
is to the radius, ſo is the departure to 
the hne of the courſe : next, for the dif- 


ference of latitude, the proportion will be; 


| as the rad. us to the difance, ſo is the co- 
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ſine of the courſe to the difference of lati- 

_ tude; whence the meridional difference 

of latitude may be found: laſtly, to find 
the difference. of longitude, . ſay, as the 
proper difference of latitude is to the de- 
parture, ſo is the enlarged or meridio- 
nal difference of latitude to the minutes of 
difference of longitude, 

From what has been ſaid, it will be eaſy 
to ſolve a traverſe, by Mercator's failing, 
See TRIGONOMETRY and TraveRst, 

Great. circle Sailing. See SAILING, 

NAVIS, argo navis, or the ſhip Argo, 

in aſtronomy. See the article Arco, 

NAUMACHIA, in antiquity, a ſhew or 
ſpectacle among the antient Romans, re- 

preſenting a ſea- fight. 

NAUMBURG, a city of Germany, the 
capital of the N of Sax Naumburg, 
in Upper Saxony, ſituated in eaſt long. 

12, north lat. 31 15%. 

NAUSEA, in medicine, a reaching, or 

propenſity and endeavour to vomit, ariſ- 
ing from a loathing of food, excited by 
ſome viſcous humour that irritates the 
ſtomach. of : 

In this diſorder the patient is ſo far from 

. defiring aliment, that be rather loaths it. 
It either proceeds from a fault in the fto- 
mach, or elſe is derived from other diſ. 
eaſes, or is a ſymptom thereof, particu- 
larly acute inflammations, aſthma, drop- 
ſy, bypochondriac paſſion, &c. or when 
the humours are corrupted, and the 5 
rits ſuppreſſed, in malignant diſea 
Vomiting in this caſe is proper, or purg- 
ing when that is forbid. To theſe ſhould 
be joined ſtrengtheners of the ſtomach, 
— chiefly ſtomachic balſams, made of 
oil of nutmege, and diſtilled oils, and 
ſlomachic plaſters. Hoffman ſays, that 
there is nothing better than mint, 1 
ſpirituous water, and diſtilled oil; like. 
wiſe maſtic and its ſpirit, or ballam of 
Peru diſtilled with ſalt of tartar, Ia 
acute fevers, eſpecially the malignant, 
epidemic, and ſpotted, there is general 

| ly a nauſea and reaching to vomit, for 
which reaſon emetics are good: likewiſe 
in the dyſentry, eſpecially when it 13 
_ epidemic in a camp, emetics are not on) 
uieſul, but neceſſa ry, with a flender diet. 
See EMETIC, FEVER, c. 5 

NAUTICAL PLANISPHERE, 2 deſciip- 
tion of the terreſtrial globe upon a ou 
for the uſe of mariners, more vſually 
called chart, See the article CHART. 

NAUTICAL COMPASS, the ſame with ma- 
riners-compaſs, See Couf Ass. F 

NAUTICUS, in agatomy, is the name f 
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e called alſo tibialis poſticus. For the ſeveral yards; belong 


e the article T1BIALIS, 


| NAUTILUS, in natural hiſtory, a fimple 


ſhell, having no hinge, formed of one 
? y , 2 > - 
continued piece, rolled as it were into a 
ſpiral form, and having its cavity divid- 
ed into a great number of cells by tranſ- 
verſe partitions, each of which has a per- 
foration, and is continuous to the others, 
by means of a ſyphunculus carried the 
whole length of the ſhell. The animal 
inhabiting this ſhell is a ſepia. | 


Of the nautili, ſome are thick, and ſtrong; 


aurated, others are not ſo; and ſome are 
ſmooth on the external ſurface, and others 
furrowed. 2 
NAVY, the fleet or ſhipping of a prince or 
ſtate, See the article FLEET. 
The management of the britiſh navy 
royal, under the lord high admiral of 
Great Britain, is entruſted to principal 


officers and commiſſioners of the navy, 


who hold their places by patent. The 
principal officers of the navy are four, 


2. the treaſurer, whoſe buſineſs it is 
to receive money out of the exchequer, 


and to pay all the charges of the navy, 
by warrant from the principal officers : 
comptroller, who attends and comptrols 
all payment of wages, is to know the 


rates of ſtores, to examine and audite all 


accounts, &c, ſurveyor, who is to know 
the ſtates of all ſtores, and ſee wants ſup- 
plied, to eſtimate repairs, charge boat- 


ſwains, Cc. with what ſtores they re- 


ceive, and at the end of each voyage ta 


late and audite accounts: cleik of the 


acts, whoſe buſineſs it is to record all or. 
ders, contracts, bills, warrants, &c, 
The commiſſioners of the navy are five: 
dhe firſt executes that part of the comptrol- 
ler's duty which relates to the comptrol- 
ling the victuallers accounts; the ſecond, 
another part of the faid comptroller's 
duty, relating to the account of the ſtore- 


keepers of the yard; the third bas the 


direction of the navy at the port of Portſ« 


mouth; the fourth has the ſame, at Chat- 


bam; and the fifth, at Plymouth. 

There are alſo other commiſſioners at 

large, the number more or leſs, accordin 

to the exigencies of public affairs; — 
ſince the increaſe of the royal navy, theſe 
have ſeveral clerks under them, with ſal. 
laries allowed by the king. 

The viQualling of the royal navy hath 
formerly deen undertaken by contract, but 


is now managed by commiſſioners, wo 


hold their ofkce on Tower-hilh London, 
Ws 


aging i his 

. majeſty's navy, ſee the article Yar. 
The navy:o 
| neſs concerning the navy is managed, by 
the Farin officers and commiſſioners. 


is where the whole buſi- 


The roya navy of Great Britain is now 
in a yo flouriſhing ſtate ; having been 
diligently kept up in late reigns, as the 
natural ſtrength of the kingdom. When 
it is complete, it is divided into threw 


ſquadrons, diſtinguiſhed by the different 


colours of the flags carried by the reſpec 


_ tive admirals belonging to the ſame, 


See SQUADRON, FLAG, and ADMIRAL. 


For thè regulation and government of the 


navy, divers laws have been enacted from 


time to time; thus, in order to the ſup- 


plying the navy with men, an at was 
made, 7 & 8 Will. III. cap. 27. for 
the regiſtering of ſeamen, to the number of 
thirty thouſand, for the king's ſervice z 
every ſeaman ſo regiſtered, to be allow- 


ed 408, fer ann. bounty-money, whe- 
ther he was in the ſervice or not, beſides 


his pay for actual ſervice; and it was pro- 
vided that none but ſuch regiſtered mari- 
ners ſhould be capable of preferment to 


any commiſſion, &c, The perſons ſo regi- 


ftred were exempted from ſerving on go" 


ries or in pariſh offices, as allo from 


vice abroad after they were fifty+five years 


of age; and when they were difabled for 


future ſervice, they were to be admitted 
into Greenwich hoſpital : and the widows 
of ſeamen, killed or drowned, were to be 
taken into the ſaid hoſpital, and their 
children educated, &c, See HosPITAL., 


As a farther encouragement for enter- 


ing into the king's ſervice, it was en- 
ated, 1 Geo. II. cap. 19. that if any 
ſeamen ſhall voluntarily enter his name 


with a commiſlion-officer belonging to 


the navy, to ſerve and appear on board 
a ſhip in fourteen days, &c. he ſhall have 
the uſual canduAt-money, and be paid 
two months advanced wages, When 
ſeamen die in the ſervice, tickets ſhall be 
made out for their pay, which is to be 
paid immediately to the executors of the 
deceaſed, Bargains and aſſigu ments of 
ſeamen's pay are declared yoid; but their 


tickets for the ſame may be ſold. Per- 
ſons liſted in the navy, ſhall not be taken 
| thereout by any proceſs at law, unleſs it 


be for ſome crime, or where the debt 
amounts to 2ol. Cc. | 


NAXIA, or N1x1a, one of the iſlands of 


the Archipelago, about one hundred miles 
in circumference, ſituated in eaſt longit, 
26, and north lat. 36% 30%. 
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NAZARFANS, in church - biſtory, a name 
originally given to all chriſtians in gene- 
ral, on account that Jeſus Chriſt was of 
the city of Nazareth; but afterwards re- 


ion copfiſted of a ſtrange jumble of ju- 
iſm and chriſtianity obſerving at the 
fame time the moſaical law, and the ſe- 
veral rites of the chriftian religion. 
NAZARITES, among the Jews, perſons 
bo either of themſelves, or by their pa- 
rents, were dedicated to the obſervation 
of narariteſhip. They were of two ſotts: 
namely, ſuch as were bound to this ob- 
© ſervance for only a ſhort time, as a week 
or month; or thoſe who were bound to 
It all their lives. All that we find pecu- 
Har in the latter's way of life, is, that they 
were to abſtain from wine and all intoxi- 
cating liquors, and never to ſhave or cut 


[2268] 
fouth Wales, ſituated on the river Neath 
near the t 
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NEBEL, in jewiſh antiquity, the ſame w; 
trained to a ſect of heretics, whoſe reli- ee A118 quity, tne with 
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channel, twenty ei 
miles north-weſt of Landaff, J-"ight 


the 1771 See PSALTERY. 

OUS, CLOUDY, in aftronomy, a 
term applied to certain of the fixed tary, 
which ſhew a dim hazy light; being leſs 


than thoſe of the fixth magnitude, and 


NEBULY, 


f 


therefore ſcarce viſible to the naked eye. 
or NEBULE'E, in heraldry, is 
when a coat is charged with ſeveral lid 
figures, in form of words, running with- 
in one another, or when the outline of 
a bordure, ordinary, &c. is indented or 


| waved, as repreſented in pl. CLXXXVI. 


NECESSARIO, in muſic. 


fig. 6, 
This word is 


| prefixed to certain parts in muſic, as 4 


+ off the hairs of their heads. The firſt 


- fort of nazarites were moreover to avoid 


5 all defilement ; and if they chanced to 


contract any pollution before the term 


- was expired, they were obliged to begin 


- afreſh,” Women as well as men might 
' bind themſelves to this vow. 
NE apm1TTAs, in law, a writ directed to 
the biſhop, at the ſuit of one chat is pa- 
- - tron of a church, where, on a quare im- 
' pedit, Sc. depending, he is doubtful 
that the biſhop will collate. his clerk, or 
admit the other's clerk, during the ſuit 
between them, This writ ſhould be 


dui vialini neceſſario, i. e. that muſt be 
layed by two violins. Canto neceſario 
is uſed to ſignify much the ſame as con- 
certante. Se ONCERTANTE, 
Every mode has certain chords, which 
hay called its neceſſary or eſſential 
ords, 


NECESSARY, in_a philoſophical ſenſe, 


NECESSITY, whatever is done 


| brovghtwithin fix months after the church 


becomes void, and upon granting it, an- 
»* other writ is iſſued to the chief juſtice of 
the common pleas, to certify the king 
© in chancery, whether there be any plea 
before him and the othet juſtices, between 
the parties, &c. | 
- NEALED, among ſeamen, is uſed when 
the ſounding is deep water cloſe to the 


© ſhore, as aſſo when the ſhore is ſandy, ' 
- clayey, ouſey, or foul and rocky ground. 


* NEALING, or rather ANNEALING. See 
the article ANNEALING. | 
 NEAP T1DEs. See the article TiDss, 


NEAPED, When a ſhip wants water ſo 


that ſhe cannot get out of the harbour, 
- off the ground, or out of the dock, the 
 , ſeamen ſay ſhe is neaped, or beneaped. 
NE AR, or No NEAR, at ſea, a word of 
command from him that cons the ſhip to 
the man at the helm, requicing him to 
let her fall to the leeward, 
NEAT, or NET WEIGHT, the weight o 


A commodity alone, clear of the caſk, bag, 


* cafe, or even filth. See WEIGHT. 
NEATH a, tewn of Glamorganſhire, in 


which cannot but be, or cannot be 
otherwiſe, See the next article, 
à ne- 
ceſſary cauſe, or a power that is irreſiſti- 
ble, in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to 
freedom. See the article FREEDOM. 
The ſchools diſtinguiſh a phyſical neceſ- 
ſity, and a moral neceſſity ; and a fim- 


a ply abſolute neceſſity, and a relative one. 
y 


fical neceſſity is the want of a princi- 
ple, or of a natural means neceſſary to 


_ aft, which is otherwiſe called a phyſical 


or natural impotence. Moral neceſſity 


is ay a great difficulty, ſuch as that ari- 
ro 


ſing from a long habit, a ſtrong inclina- 
tion, or violent paſſion. Simple or ab- 
ſolute neceſſity is that which has no de- 
pendence on any ſtate or conjunRure, of 
any particular fituation of things, but is 
found every where, and in all the cr- 
cumſtances in which. the agent can be 
ſuppoſed ; ſuch as in a blind man, the 
neceſſity he is under of not diſtinguiſh- 
ing colours. Relative neceſſity, is that 
which places a man in a real incapacit/ 
of acting or not ating in thoſe circum- 
ſtances, and that ſituation he is found in, 
tho” in other circumſtances, and in ano- 
ther ſtate of things, he might act or not 
act; ſuch, in the opinion of the janſe- 
niſts, is the neceſſity of doing evil, in 3 
min who with a violent paſſion bas o"ly 


' a feeble grace to reſiſt it 3 or the nech 
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only concupiſcence of two or three de. 
es to withſtand, All theſe kinds of 


neceſſity are oppoſite to freedom, or li- 


berty ;, ſince even in the laſt it is as im- 


poſſible for a man to act or not act, as if 


he were in a ſtate of abſolute and phyſical 
neceſſity. 2 | 

| The ſchoolmen admit of other ſpecies of 
neceſſity, antecedent, concomitant, con- 
ſequent, Sc. - Antecedent neceſſity, is 
that ariſing from an antecedent cauſe ne- 
ceſſarily operating; ſuch is the neceſſity 
of the ſun's ring to-morrow morning: 
Concomitant neceſſity ariſes from the 
antecedent and neceſſary cauſe, hut de- 
pends upon the circumſtances of the ef- 
fect; the effect all the while being free: 
thus it is neceſſary Peter ſit, ſuppoſing he 
is ſitting 


| NECK, collum, in anatomy, is that ſlender 


part ſituated between the head and the 
trunk of the body. bg 

The neck conſiſts of the following parts: 
1. the common integuments : 2. ſeven 
vertebræ: 3. a number of muſcles which 
ſerve to move the head, the neck, the 
larynx, the pharynx, and the os byoides: 
4. a number ef, very large arteries, as 
the carotids, internal and external, and 
the vertebral ones: 5. of large veins, 
as the jugular, internal and external, 
and the vertebral ones: 6. of large 
nerves, of the par vagum, the intercoſta)s, 


the recurrent, the diaphragmatics, and 


the vertebral: 7. a part of the ſpinal 
- marrow: 8. the aſpera arteria, or tra- 
chea, particularly the larynx, in which is 
an eminence called the pomum adami z 
9. the pharynx, with a part of the oeſo- 
phagus: 10. the thyroide, with ſome 
other ſmaller glands, See the articles 
LARYNX, PHARYNX, JUGULAR, Ec. 
Wounds of the Neck. Thie treatment of 
theſe wounds ought to be different, ac- 
cording to the different nature of the 
wound, When the common integu- 
ments and * muſcular fleſh only are 
wounded, it will require to be treated 
in the ſame manner as other flight 
wounds, See the article WOUND. 
Where the external jugular is wounded, 
the methods uſed after bleeding in that 
vein will be ſufficient, When the inter- 
nal jugular vein is wounded, the hæmor- 
rhage will be eaſily topped by filling 
the wound with dry lint, or with the 


puff ball or duſty muſhroom.;z laying - 


ovex theſe applications ſquare bolſters 
Von WE 7255 


Feng]. 
cc doing well in a man who having grace 


ace | and ſecuring all with a bandage drawn 
of ſeven or eight degrees of ſtrength, has 


as tight as the ſituation of the part will 
admit. Where this method has no effect, 


applied to heal the wound, 


a cutting inſtrument; but i 


aſpera arteria is carried away, the ſuture 


has ſhrunk into the cavity of the;thorax, 


united to the upper part, there can be 
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the ſurgeon ſhould make a proper preſ- 
ſare on the wounded part with his 
fihger, till the hemorrhage is intirely 
ſtopped; the dreſſings applied are not to 
be removed for three days, and then 
a vulnerary balſam and plaſter is to be 
In large 
wounds, or an intire diviſion of the in- 
t-rnal jugular, the ſurgeon, if preſent, 
ſhould make a firm preffure with his 
finger on the wounded part, and make 
inciſions lengthways above the wound, 
til] he can get at the veſſel, and then 
make a firm ligature: upon it, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the crooked needle, Ws 
In caſe of a wound in the carotid artery, 
a ſurgeon, if preſent in time, ſhould 
uſe the ſame method as in thoſe of the 
internal jugular vein, This method is 
more likely to be attended with ſucceſs | 
in wounds of the upper and middle part of 
the veſſe], than in thoſe of the lower part 
of it; and where the wound is not in 
the trunk of the artery, but in one of its 
branches near the head, you ſhould fill 
up the wound with lint dipt in ſome 
ſyptic liquor, and then cover it up with 
thick compreſſes, ſecuring all with a tight 
bandage, and ordering an aſſiſtant to 
make a preſſure upon the part with his 
hand, for ſome time after: and in theſe 
caſes, the dreſſings are not to be removed 
till the third or fourth day, 4 
In curing the wounds of the aſpera ar- 
teria, the ſurgeon ought to clean the 
wound, and then endeavour to unite the 
parts by the help of ſticking-plaſters ; or 
where the wound is large, by makin 
two ftitches with a crooked needle, aref. 
ſing the wounds afterwards in the uſual 
manner, and enjoining the patient to 
keep his head in a proper ſituation, The 
wound thus treated, will eafily heal, if 
it has been made either by pùncture, or 
F it has been 
made by a bullet, and any part of the 


is to no purpoſe: wounds of this kind are 
only to be dreſſed with the vulnerary 
balſams. If the aſpera arteria' is in- 
tirely divided, and the lower end of it 


ſo that it cannot be laid hold on, and 


no remedy, _ 

When. the oeſophagus is wounded, what is 

taken in at the mouth comes out through 
132 +. the 
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the wound, and the patient is uſually 


affected with hiccoughs and vomiting, 
When it is entirely divided, there is no 


. remedy; but when it is only perforated, 


or wounded in part, the cure may be 


* attempted by dreſſing it with the vulne- 
rary balſams. endeavouring to unite it 
by means of ſticking-plaſters, and en- 


joining the patient a ſtrict abſtinence for 
ſome days, giving nouriſhing clyſters of 
broth or milk; but when the neceſſities 
of nature require nouriſhment to be taken 
by the mouth, the wound ſhoul4 always 
be carefully cleaned afterwards, and 
dreſſed daily till it heals, 

Wounds of the medulla ſpinalis are beſt 


dreſſed with balſam of peru, or medi- 


cines of the like nature, mixed with a 


- ſmall quantity of honey of roſes, ſpread 


upon pledgits, and applied moderately 
warm. Slight ones of this kind are ſome- 
times healed by this means, but large 
ones in this part bring on certain death. 


Luxation of the NECK: If life remain after 


ſuch an accident, the patient is to be im- 
mediately laid flat on the ground or floor; 
then the ſurgeon, lay ing hold of his head, 
is to extend it ſtrongly, gently moving it 
from ſide to ſide, till he finds that the 
neck is reſtored to its natural poſture. 
Mr. Petit mentions another method, by 
means of ſlings; but Heiſter gives the 

reference to the former method, both as 
being more ſimple, and becauſe the pa- 
tient can be relieved much ſooner, 


Wry NECK, a deformity uſually brought 


into the world with people; but ſome- 
times it is eccaſioned by accidents after- 
wards. When itis from the birth, there 
is very little reaſon to ĩmagine it curable, 
becauſe the vertebrz of the neck are ren- 
dered crooked by that poſture, while the 
bones are in a ſoft and pliable ſtate. 
There are, however, in the writings of 
ſorgeons, ſome inftances of this diſorder, 
even in theſe circumſtances, being cured 
after twelve, ſixteen, or eighteen years. 
When this diſorder comes on adults, it 
is occaſioned generally either by the con- 
traction of the ſkin from a burn on one 
ſide, or from a ſtrong ſpaſmodic contrac- 
tion of one of the maſtoide muſcles ; 
which will at length become ſhorter and 
indurated, by continuing in that poſture ; 
or it may proceed from a relaxation of 
one or more of theſe muſcles, in conſe- 


- quence. of which the neck will be con- 


trafted by the ſtronger antagoniſt- muſcle 


on the oppoſite fide; or laſtly, it may 
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roceed from a preternatural ligame 
NES down the head. . 
either of theſe is the occaſion of the diſ. 
order, there is hopes of a cure; eſpeci- 
ally if the patient be young, and the dic. 
order not of long ſtanding, 
If this diſorder be recent, and cauſed by 
a defluxion of humours, evacuating me- 
dicines, with mild ſudorifics, and heat, 
may be of ſervice. But when it ariſes 
from a contraction of the ſkin or muſcles 
by burning, the repeated uſe of oils, 
ointments, and fomentations, may relax 
ſo far as to make a cure. A proper firm 
bandage mult be applied to pull the head 
toward the natural poſture, and a ſteel- 
collar may be contrivgd, by which the 
patient will be ſulpended very frequently 
till the neck recover its proper polition, 
But when all theſe fil, the manual. af. 
ſiſtance of the ſurgegn is ta be called in, 
If the ſkin is contraRted by a burn, it 
mult be carefully incided tranſverſely in 
ſeveral places, and*the inciſions dreſſed 
ſo as to keep them open and dilated, and 
the head pulled to its proper poſition by 
a bandage, till the new fleſh filling up 
theſe incibons, gives room for the head 
to ſtand even. But if the wry-neck pro- 
ceeds from a contraction of one of the 
maſtoide muſcles, or from ſome ligament, 
they are to be divided hy a tranſverſe in- 
ciſion in their lower part, near the cla 
viele or ſternum, _ 

NECK AR, a river of Germany, which riſes 
in the ſouth part of the circle of Swabia, 
and falls into the Rhine at Manheim. 

NECROMANCY, a ſpecies of divination, 
performed by raiſing the dead, and ex- 
torting anſwers from them. See the ar- 
ticle DIVINATION, 


NECROSIS, in medicine, a term ſome- 


times uſed for a mortification, or ſpha- 
celus. See the article SphAcELus. 

NECTAR, vixrep, among antient potts, 
the drink of the fabulous deities of the 
heathens, in contradiſtindtion from their 
ſolid food, which was called ambroſa. 
See the article AMBROSIA. 

This word is alſo uſed by ſome cf the 
antients to expreſs honey. 
NECTARINE, a fruit differing nothing 

from the common peach, of which it 1 
a ſpecies, than in having a ſmoother rind 
and a firmer pulp, See PERSICA. 
NECTARIUM, among botaniſts, ex. 
preſſes what is ſometimes only a part 0 
the corolla, and ſometimes, though more 


rarely, the whole: it is a part 11 
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for the reception of the honey-juice of 
the plant, and is very various in its 
figure; being ſometimes only a hollow 
in a petal, fometimes a little ſquama or 
tubercle, and ſometimes a plain tube. 

NECYDALIS, in zoology, a genus of the 
coleoptera claſs of inſects, the antennz of 
which are ſetaceous ; the exterior wings 
are dimidiated, and there are interior or 
m-mbranaceous ones. _ 


NEEDHAM, a market town of Suffolk, 


ftuated on the river Orwel, eight miles 


north. weſt of Ipſwich. 

NEEDLE, acus, a very common little in- 

ſtrument or utenſil, made of fee}, point- 

ed at one end, and pierced at the other, 

vſed in ſewing, embroidery, tapeſtry, Sc. 

Needles make a very conſiderable art cle 
in commerce, though there is ſcarce any 

commodity cheaper, the conſumption of 
them being almoſt incredible. The ſizes 

are from n® 1. the largeſt, to no 25. the 

ſmalleſt, In the manufacture of needles, 
german and hungarian ſteel are of moſt 

repute,' In the making them, the firſt 

thing is to paſs the ſteel thro” a coal-fire, 

and, under a hammer, to bring it out of 
us ſquare figure into a cylindrical one. 

This done, it is drawn through a large 

hole of a wire-drawing-iron, and returned 

into the fire, and drawn through a ſecond 

hole of the iron, ſmaller than the ficſt, 

and thus ſucceſſively, from hole to hole, 

till it has acquired the degree of fineneſs 
required for that ſpecies of needles, ob- 

ſerving every time it is tobe drawn that 

it be greaſed over with lard, to render 

it more manageable, The ſteel thus re- 

duced to a fine wire, is cut in pieces of 
the length of the needles intended, Theſe 

pieces are flatted at one end on the anvil, 


farther; and thence taken out and pierced 
at each extreme of the flat part on the 
anvil, by force of a puncheon of well 
tempered ſteel, and laid on a leaden, block 
to bring out, with another puncheon, 
the little piece of ſteel remaining in the 
eye. The corners are then filed off the 
ſquare of the heads, and a little cavity 
hled on each fide of the flat of the head: 
this done, the point is formed with a file, 
and the whole filed over: they are then 
lad to heat red hot on à long flat nar- 
Tow on, exooked at one end, "a char- 
coal fire, and when taken out hence, 
. 8 of cold water 
e Narden. On this operation a” good- 
Gal" depends! tao uche hat © bois 
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in order to form. the head and eye ; they 
are then put into the fire to ſoften them 


\ 
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them, and too little leaves them ſoft: 
the medium is learned by experience. 
When they are thus hardened, they are 
laid in an iron-ſhovel on a fire, more or 
leſs briſk in proportion to the thickneſs 
of the needles; taking care to 'move 
them from time to time. This ſerves to 
temper them, and take off their brittle- 
neſs : great care here too mult be taken 
of the degree of heat. They are then. 
ſtraitened one after another with the 
hammer, the coldneſs of the water uſed 
in hardening them having twiſted the 
greateſt part of them. The next proceſs 
1s the poliſhing them. To do this they 
take twelve or fifteen thouſand needles, 
and range them in little heaps againſt 
each other on a piece of new buckram 
ſprinkled with emery-duſt. The needles 
thus diſpoſed, emery-duſt is thrown over 
them, which is again ſprinkled with oil 
of olives z at laſt the whole is made up 
into a roll, well bound at both ends, 


This roll is then laid on a poliſhing- 


table, and over it a thick plank loaden 
with ſtones, which two men work back - 
wards and forwards a day and a half, or 
two days, ſucceſſively ; by which means 
the roll thus continually agitated by the 
weight and motion of the'plank over it, 
the ' needles withinſide being rubbed 
againſt each other with oil and emery, 
are inſenſibly poliſhed. ' After poliſhing 
they are taken out, and the filth waſhed 
off them with hot water and ſoap: they 
are then wiped in hot bran, a little moil- 
tened, placed with the needles in a round 
box, ſuſpended in the air by a cord, which 


is kept ſtirripg till the bran and needles * 


be dry.” The needles thus wiped in two 
or three different brans, are taken out and 
put in wooden veſſels, to have the good 
ſeparated from thoſe whoſe points or eyes 
have been broke either in poliſhing or wip- 
ing: the points are then all turned the 
ſame way, and ſmoothed with an emery- 


ſtone turned with a wheel, This operation 
finiſhes them, and there remains nothing 


but to make them into packets of two 


hundred and fifty each. 


Needles the dozen thouſand pay, on im- 
portation, 11 8. 6% 8d. and, on expor- 
tation, draw back 108. 11d. Pack- 


needles the thbuſand pay, on imperta- 


9 


tion, 28. 6.558. and driw* back, on ex- 


100 


| Fertige. 35 3 d,, Sgil-needles the thou. | 
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and draw back, on exportation, 18. 17800 · 


Clyrurgeon's, NEE. There are many 


caſes wherein the uſe of the needle is 
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highly neceſſary; in ſome. of which a 
cure cannot be completed without it, 
as in wounds of the belly, and in divi 
tendons. In amputations they are found 
much preferable to the actual cautery; 
and in the operation of the aneuriſm, 
bubonocele, hthotomy, Cc. they very 
much forward the cure; and in a cata- 
ract and hare-lip, the cure is wholly per- 
formed by them; for a deſcription of the 


different needles uſed in the cure of each 


of theſe tw> laſt diſorders, ſee the articles 
Coucuninc and HARE-L1P. 
Chirurgical needles are of different figures 
and fizes ; being ſtraight, crooked and 
flat; and all of them very ſharp, and 
moſtly made of well-tempered metal: 
thoſe needles uſed for ſetons, and gene - 
rally for the ſuture of tendons, and for 
the ſewing up of dead bodies, muſt be 
ſtraight, Io amputation, and all other 
ſort of wounds, the crooked ſort are 
uſed. Mr. Monro, in the Medical Eſſays, 
obſerves, that needles of filver pierce more 
eaſily in ſtitching arteries after amputa- 
tion, than thoſe made of ſteel, See the 
article LITHOTOMY, 


Magnetical NEEDLE, in navigation, a needle 


touched with a loadſtone, and ſuſtained 
on a pivot or center; on which playing 


at liberty, it directs itſelf to certain points 


in or under the horizon; whence the 
magnetical needle is of two kinds, vis, 
horizontal and inclinatory, See the ar- 
ticle MaczeerT. | 
Horizontal needles are thoſe equally ba- 
lanced on each 2 the pivot that ſuſ- 
tains them; and Which, playing hori- 
zontally with their two extremes, point 
out the north and ſouth points of the 
horizon. For their application and uſe, 
ſee the article COMPass, | 
In the conſtruction of the horizontal 
needle a piece of pure ſteel is provided, of 
a length not exceeding fix inches, left its 
weight impede its volubility, very thin, 
to take its verticity the better, and not 
pierced with any holes, or the like, for 
ornament ſake, which prevent the equa- 
ble diffuſion of the magnetic virtue. A 
rforation is then made in the middle of 
its length, and a braſs-cap,or head ſol- 
dered on, whoſe inner cavity is conical, 
ſo as to play freely on a, ſtyle or pivot 
headed with a fine ftee]-point, The 
north point of the needle in our hemi- 
— is made a little lighter than the 
ſouthern ;* the touch always deſtroyin 
the balance, if well adjifſted before, and 


rendering the north end heavier than tie | 


Fg 
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22 and thus occaſioning the needle 
to dip. ä We 
The method of giving the needle its ver- 
ticity or directive faculty, has been ſhewn 
already under the article Macxer ; but 
if after touching, the needle be out of 
its equilibrium, ſomething muſt be filed 
off from the heavier fide, till it balance 
evenly. . 1 

Needles in ſea - compaſſes are uſually made 


of a rhomboidal or obtong form: we 


have given their ſtructure already under 
the article COMPASS, 

The needle is not found to point preciſe] y 
to the north except in very few places, 
but deviates from it more or leſs in dit. 
ferent places, and that too at Gifferent 
times, which deviation is called its de- 
clination or variation from the meridian, 
See the article VARIATION, | 

Inclinatory or dipping-needle, a mag- 
netical needle ſo hung as that inftead of 
playing horizontally and pointing out 
north and ſouth, one end dips or inclires 
to the horizon, and the other points to 
a certain degree of elevation above it, 
Or a dipping-needle may be defined, with 
Mr. Whiſton, to be a long ſtraight piece 
of ſteel (plate CLXXXVI. fig. 2.) every 
way poiſed on its center, and afterwards 
touched with a loadſtone, but fo con- 
trived as not to play on the point of a 
pin, as does the common horizontal 
needle,» but to ſwing in a vertical plane, 
about an axis parallel to the horizon ; and 
this to diſcover the exact tendency of the 
power of magnetiſm, 

The inventor of the dipping-needle, Mr. 
Whiſton obſerves, was without all quel- 
tion one Robert Norman, a compaſs- 
maker at Wapping in London; who hav- 
ing had a cuſtom of finiſhing and hang- 
ing the needles of his compaſſes before he 
touched them, always found that imme- 
diately after the touch, the north point 
would bend or decline downward under 


the horizon, inſomuch that to balance the 


needle again, he was always forced to 


put a piece of wax on the ſouth end, as 3 


counterpoiſe, The conſtancy of this effect 


led him at length to obſerve the preciſe 


quantity of the dip, or to meaſure the 
greateſt angle the needle would make 


with the horizon, This, in the year 


1576, he found at London to be 71* 50 ! 
but the dip; varies as well as the horizon 


tal direction, and is now found at the 


{owe place'to be abqut 759. Burrows, 


ilbert, Ridley, Band, Sc. endeavout 


N ry of the dip to the 
to apply this diſcovery of the Gp ling 
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thor going further, likewiſe propoſed the 
finding of the longitude thereby, but for 
want of obſervations and experiments, 
he could go no length. The late Mr, 
Whiſton being furniſhed with the further 


obſervations of colonel] Windham, Dr. 


Halley, Mr, Pound, Mr. Cunningham, 
Pere Noel, Pere Feuillee, and his own, 
improved very much upon this doctrine 


and uſe of the dipping- needle, brought 


it into more certain rules, and endeavour · 
ed in good earneſt to find the longitude 
thereby. In order to this he obſerves, 
1. That the true tendency of the north 
or ſouth end of every magnetic needle 1s 
not to that point in the horizon to which 
the horizontal needle points, but towards 
another directly under it in the ſame ver- 
tical z and in different degrees under it in 
different ages, and in different- places. 
2. That the power by which a horizontal 
needle is governed, and all our naviga- 
tion ordinarily directed. is proved to be 
but one quarter of the power by which 
the dipping-needle is moved, which ſhould 
render the latter far the more effectual 


and accurate inſtrument, 3. That a dip- 


ping-needle a foot long, will plainly 
ſhew an alteration of the angle of incli- 
nation in thoſe parts of the world in half 
a quarter of a degree, or 74 geographi- 
cal miles: i. e. ſuppoſing. that diſtance 
taken along or near a meridian, And a 
needle of four feet, in two or three miles. 
4. A dipping-needle four feet long in 
theſe parts. of the world, will ſhew an 
w 74 alteration along a parallel; as one 
of a foot long will ſhew along a meri- 
dian: i. e, this will with equal exactneſs 
ſhew the longitude, as that the latitude. 
This depends on the poſition. of the lines 
of equal dip in theſe parts cf the world, 
which are found to be bout fourteen or 
fifteen degrees from the parallels. Hence 
he argues, that as we cat) have needles of 
five, fix, ſeven, eight or more feet long, 
which will move with ftrength ſufficient 
for exact obſervation, and ſinte micro- 
ſcopes may be applied to the viewing the 
ſmalleſt diviſions of degrees on the limb 
of the inſtrument, it is evident that the 


longitude at land may be found thereby . 


to leſs than four miles; and as thete Has 
been many obſervations made at ſea with 
the ſame inſtrument by Noel, Feuillee, 
&c, which have determined the dip uſu- 


ally within a degree, ſometimes within 4 
| degree, and this with ſmall. 


or J of a 
needles of five or fix or at the moſt nine 


— 
— 
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inches long, it is evident the longitude 
may be found even at ſea to lefs than HMH 
a quarter of a degree, This much pre« 
miſed, the obfervation itſelf follows. 

To find the longitude or latitude by the 
dipping+needle, If the lines of equal 
dip below the horizon be drawn on maps 
or ſea- charts from good obſervations, it 
will be eaſy from the longitude known 
to find the latitude, and from the lati- 


tude known, to find the longitude either 
at ſea or land, 


Suppole, for example, you were travel- 


ling or failing along the meridian of 
London, and found the angle of dip with 
a needle of one foot to be 755, the chart 
will ſhew that this meridian and the line 
of dip meet in the latitude 330 1, which 
therefore is the latitude ſought,” See the 
article LATITUDE, | a 
Or ſuppoſe you were travelling or ſailing 
along the parallel cf London, that is in 
51 32“ north latitude, and you find the 
angle of dip to be 74%. The parallel and 
the line of this dip will meet in the map 
in 1 46' of eaſt longitude from London, 
which is therefore the longitude ſought. 
See the article LonGITUDE, | 
About the year 1700, Dr. Halley publiſh« 
ed aſea-chart, on which the lines of va- 
riation are delineated + hut as experience 
has ſhewn, that the variation is in a per- 


petual ſtate of fluctuation, at leaſt in the 


greateſt part of the world, it is therefore 
neceſſary that the lines of variation be 
often correfted, Abbut the year 1744, 
Mr. Montaine and Mr, Dodſon found, 


on a careful examination, that the varia- 


tion lines conſtrued by Dr. Halley were 
become entirely uſeleſs; and that, in or- 
der to render this chart uſetul to the ma- 
riner, it was neceſſary to eonſtruct a new 
ſyſtem of theſe lines, or ſomething analo · 
gous to them every ten or twelve years 
atleaſt; accordingly, about the year 1744, 
they republiſhed Dr. Halley's chart with 
new "variation lines. In 17585, they 
made a new conſtruction; thole of 1744 
being become erroneous by time; and in 
17 59, they publiſhed an account of the 
methods ufed to deſcribe lines on Dr. 
Halley's chart, ſhewing the variation of 
the magnetic needle, about the year 1756, 
in all the know ſeas, and the applica- 


tion and uſe of theſe lines in correfting 


the longitude at ſea, FI 
As the mutation of the m»gneticalvaria- 
tion is temarkably” irregular in different 
parts of the world, the only method of 
conſtructing a variation chart, is hy col- 
lecting 
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made by artiſts in their voyages, and 
transferring them to the chart, which was 
the method theſe gentlemen purſued. 
In 1755, was. publiſhed a table of the 
* quantity of variation, from the year 
23660 to 1860, at ſeveral places, com- 
puted, after many years intenſe applica- 
tion, by Mr. Williams, who was per- 
ſuaded he bad diicovered a method of 
Calculating the vatiation at any given 
place and time. | 
NEEDLE-FISH, a ſpecies of ſyngnathus, 
-with the middle of the body hexangn- 
lar, and the tail pinnated. See the ar- 
ticle SYNGNATHUS. 
The males and females of this ſpecies, as 
well as of the ſea-adder, another ſpe- 
cies of tbe ſyngnathus, are eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed; the females carrying a kind of 


Jong bag, reaching from the anus half 


way to the tail; there are numerous eggs 
in this, at the proper ſeaſon they are full, 
of the ſize of rape ſeed, and of a whitiſh 
colour ; they neither are ſo numerous, 
nor at all reſemble in their arrangement 
or diſpoſition the egps of the generality of 
the other fiſhes of this claſs ; this may in- 
. deed be in tome degree {id to be vivipa- 
rous, for the rudiment of the foetus is in 
ſome mea ute animated before it is diſ- 
charged from the veſica or bag. | 


 NFEDLE-SKELI,, in natural hiſtory, the 


lender turbo, | with ventricoſe ſpires, and 
a ſmall xound mouth. See TurBO. 
NEEDLES, two capes, or head-lands, at 
the weſt end of the iſle of Wight, which 
is very difficult to paſs on account of the 
ſands and rocks. 

NE_EXEAT, REGNUM, or more properly, 
NE EXEAT REGNO;. in law, a writ for 
reſtrainirg a perſon from going out of 


the kingdom, without the king's licence. 


It may be direcled either to the ſheriff, to 

cauſe the party to find ſurety that he will 
not depart the realm, or to the patty 
bhimſclf; and in that caſe, if he goes, he 


is liable to be fined, If a {uit bedepend- 


ing in the court of chancery, and the 
plaintiff is afcaid that the defendant will 


abroad, he may have this writ; in 


which the, d:fendant muſt give bond to 
tbe maſter of the Rolls, in the penalty 
of 1000]. or ſome ſuch ſum, for ſubmit- 
ting to the writ, or elſe he muſt ſatisfy 
the court, by anſwer, affidavit, or other - 
_ wiſe, that he has no deſign of leaving the 
kingdom, and enter into ſecurity: ac- 
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NEGOMBO, a 


NRW“ 
leRing a large number of obſervations NEFASTI bizs, in rotnan antiquity, an 


appellation given to ſuch days wherein 
it was not allowed to adminitter juſtice, 
uſually marked in the calender by N. or 
N. P. i. e. nefaſtus prima, when only 
neſaſtus for the firſt part of it. See Fasri. 


NEGAPATAN, a port - town of the hither 


India, ſituated on the coaſt of Coromap- 
del: eaſt long. 799, north lat. 11 1G, 


NEGATION, in logic, an act of the 


mind, affirming one thing to he different 
from another; as, that the ſoul is not 
matter. wy 


NEGATIVE, in general, ſomething that 


implies a negation : thus we ſay, nega- 
tive quantities, negative ſigns, negative 
powers, &c. See the articles QuANTITx, 
Sig, 'POWER, &c. - 21 
Our words and ideas, ſays Dr. Watts, 
are ſo unhappily linked together, that 
we can never know which are poſitive, 
. which negative ideas, by the words 
that expreis them: for ſome poſitive 
terms denote a negative idea, as dead; 
and there are both poſitive and negative 
terms invented to ſignify the ſame and 
contrary ideas, as unhagpy and miicrable. 
To this may alio be added, that ſome 
words, which are negative in the ori- 
ginal language, ſeem poſitive in engliſh, 
as abyſs. The way therefore to know 
whether any idea be negative or not, is 
to conſider whether it primarily implies 
the ab/ence of any poſitive being, or 
mode of being; if lo, then it is a nega- 
tive idea, otherwite a poſitive one. 
According to-lopicians, the only way to 
prove a negative, is by converting it 
into an affirmative. 


NEGATIVE PREGNANT; a negative that 


- implies or brings forth an affirmative ; 
as where a period is impleaded to have 
done a certain thing on ſuch a day, &c. 
and denies the thing generally, without 
alleging any thing farther ; 'it is a nega- 
tive pregnant plea, becauſe ſuch pleading 

may nevertheleſs imply that he did it in 
ſome ſorrt. 

t-town' on the weſt 

coaſt of the iſle of Ceylon, in the indian 

ocean, ſubject to the Dutch: eaſt long. 
789, north lat. 5 25%. * 


NEGRAIS, à port town of Pegu, in the 


fürther India, ßtuated on the weſt fide 
of the bay of Bengal: eaſt long: 92% 30, 
north lat. 779. 


NEGRIL roter, the moſt weſterly pro- 


montory of the iſland of Jamaica. 


NEGROES, properly the inhabitants of 


Nigriũia 
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a. © A. Ae Ate date ro ron 


Nigritia io Africa, alſo called blacks. and 


moors 3 bot this name is now given to 


all the black s. 10 4 4 
The origin of the negroes, and the cauſe 


of this remarkable difference from the 


reſt. of the human ſpecies, has much 
perplexed the naturaliſts: Mr. Boyle 
has obſerved, , that it candot be produced 
by the heat of the climate :; for though 
the heat of the ſun may d»rken the co- 
lour of the ſkin, yet experience does not 
ſhew that; it is ſufficient to produce a true 
' blackneſs, like that of the negroes. 


In Africa itſelf, many nations of Æthi- | 


opia are not black, nor were there any 
blacks originally in the Weſt-Indies. In 
many parts of Aſia, under the ſame 
parallel with the african region, inha - 
bited by blacks, the people are but taw- 
ney. He adds, that there are negroes in 
Africa beyond the ſouthern tropic, and 


that a river ſometimes parts nations, one. 


of which is black and the other only 
tawney. Dr. Barriere alledges, that the 
gall of negroes is black, and being mix- 
ed with their blood, is depoſued between 
their ſkin and ſcarf- kin. However, Dr. 
Mitchel, of Virginia, in the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactiops, n? 476, has endea- 
voured by many learned arguments to 
prove, that the influence of the ſun in 
hot countries, and the manner of life of 
their inhabitants, are the remote cauſes 


of the colour of negroes, indians, &c. 


and indeed it would be a ſtrong con- 
frmation of his doctrine, if we could 
ſee any people, originally white, be- 
come black and woolly by tranſplanta- 
tion, or vice Verſa. 

Negroes are brought from Guinea, and 
other coaſts of Africa, and ſent into the 
colonies in America, to cultivate to- 
bacco, ſugar, indigo, &c. and in Mexico 


and Peru, to dig in the mines; and this 


commerce, which is ſcarce defenſible on 
the foot either of religion or humanity, 
15 now carried on by all the nations that 
have ſettlements in the Weſt Indies. 
hoſe negroes make the beſt ſlaves, who 
are brought from Angola, Senegal, Cape 
Verd, the river Gambia, the kingdoms 
of Joloffes, Daniel, Galland, &c. * 
here are various ways of procuring 
them: ſome, to avoid famine, tell them - 
ſelves, their wives and children, to their 
princes, or other great men: others are 
made priſoners of war; and great num- 


bers are ſeized in excurſions made for 


that very purpoſe by the petty princes, 
upon one another's territories, in which 
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it is uſual to ſweep away all, withbut: dĩſ- 
tinction of age or ſx. 
NEGRO-CAPE, a promontory of Angola, 
on the weſt coaſt of Africa: eit long. 
1, ſonth lat. 179. wie n HEEL: 
NeGROES-1SLAND, one of the Philippine 
Iſlands, in the Indian Ocean, ſubje& to 
Spain; ſo called, becauſe moſt of the 
inhabitants are blacks: ealt long. 120% 
north lat. 10“. e 
NEGROLAND, or NIRITIA, a country 
of Atrica, which lies between 189 weſt, 
and x5* eaſt longitude, and between 207% 
and 20? cf north latitude, the great river 
Niger running through it. It is bound- 
ed by Zaara, or the deſart, on the north; 
by unknown countries on the eaſt; by 
Guinea, on the ſouth ; and by the At- 
lantic Ocean on the weſt, In 
NEGROPONT, or Ecos, the capital 
of the iſl ind of Negropont, antiently call» - 
ed Euboea, ſituated in the Archipelago, 
on the weſt fide of the iſland; where the 
fr3it is ſo narrow, that it is joined to the 
continent by a bridge: eaſt long. 24® 
30'; north lat. 389 zo'. 
NEHEMIAH,, a c-nonical hook of the 
Old Teſtament, ſo called from the name 
of its author. Nehemiah was born at 
Babylon, during the captivity, and ſuc- 
ceeded Ezra in the government of Judah 
and Jeruſalem. He was a Jew, and was 
promoted to the office of cup-bearer to 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, king of Perſiaʒ 
when the opportunities he had of being 
daily in the king's preſence, together 
with the favour of Either the queen, 


procured him the favour of being autho» 


rized to repair and fortify the city of Je- 
ruſalem, in the (ame manner as it was be- 
fore its deſtruction by the Baby lonians. 
On his going to Jcrulalem, he finiſhed 
the rebuilding of the walls in- fifty - two 
days, and dedicated the gates of the city 
with great ſolemnity. He then reformed 
ſome abuſes which had crept in among 
his country men, particularly the extor- ' 
tion of the uſurers, by which the poor 
were ſo oppreſſed as to be forced to ſell 
their lands and children for ſupport; af- 
ter which he returned to Perſia, and came 
back again with a new commiſſion, by 
virtue of which he regulated every thing 
relating both to the ſtate and religion of 
the Jews, The hiſtory of theſe tranſac- 

tions is the ſubject of this book. > 
NEIF, zativa, in law-books, denotes a 

ſhe-villain. See the article VILLAIN. 
NE INJUSTE vExks, in law, a writ that 
lies tor a tenant, who is diftrained by 
| tis 


NEO 
his lord for more ſervices than he is ob- 
liged to perform; being a prohibition to 
the lord, not to diſtrain, or vex, his 
tenant, 

NEISSE, a town. of Sileſia, fituated on 
a river of the ſame name, forty-three 
miles ſouth of Breſlaw. 

NEIVA, a river of Muſcovy, on which the 


capital city of Peterſburg ftands, which 


falls into the gulph of Finland. 
NELLENBURG, a city of Swabia, in 
Germany, capital of a county of the 
ſame name, ſituated fifteen miles north of 
Conftance. | 
NELSON's rorrT, a fort and ſettlement on 


the weſt ſide of Hudſon's Bay: weſt long. 


north lat. 57. 
MZEA, a town in the Morea, thirty 


miles ſouth of Corinth, where the antient 


nemzan games were celebrated. 
NEMZAEAN Games, were fo called from 
Nemza, a village between the cities of 
Cleonz and Philus, where they were ce- 
lebrated every third year. The exerciſes 
were chariot-races, and all the parts of 
the pentathlum. Theſe games were in- 
ſtituted in memory of Opheltes, or 
| Archemorus, the ſon of Euphetes and 
. Creuſa, and nurſed by Hypſipyle; who 
leaving him in a meadow, while ſhe 
went to ſhew the beſiegers of Thebes a 
fountain, at her return found him dead, 
and a ſerpent twined about his neck: 
whence the fountain, beforecalled Langia, 
was named Archemorus; and the cap- 
tains, to comfort Hypſipyle, inftituted 
theſe games. Others E their inſtitu- 
tion to Hercules, after his victory over 
the nemzan lion. OT: 
NEMINE CONTRADICENTE, one con- 
tradicting it, a term chiefly uſed in par- 
liament when any thing is carried with- 
out oppoſition. | 
NEMOURS, a city in the ifle of France, 
forty-two miles Guth of Paris: eaſt long. 
2* 45, north lat. 48 1. 


NENIA, or NxNIA, in antient poetry, a 


mournful kind of ſong, filled with the 
praiſes of ſome deceaſed perſon, and ſung 
during the celebration of the funeral. 
See the article FUNERAL 
NEOMENIA, or'NoUMENIA, a feftival 
of the antient Greeks, at the beginning 
of every lunar month, which was, as the 
name imports, obſerved upon the day of 
the new moon, in honour of all the gods, 
but eſpecially Apollo, who was called 
Neomenios ; becauſe the ſun is the foun- 
tain of light, and whatever diſtinction 
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NE P 
of times and ſeaſons may be taken from 
other planets, yet they are all Owing to 


him as the original of thoſe borrowed 


—— which they ſhine, 
ames and public entertainments at 
theſe feſtivals, were made by the rich, to 
whoſe tables the poor flocked in great 
numbers. The Athenians at theſe times 
offered ſolemn prayers and ſacrifices for 
the proſperity of their country during the 
enſuing month. See the article Gaus. 
The Jews had alſo their neomenia, or 
feaſt of the new moon, on which pe- 
culiar ſacrifices were appointed, and on 
this day they had a ſort of family enter- 
tainment and rejoicing. The moſt cele- 
brated neomenia of all others was that et 
the u. em- of the civil year, or firt 
day of the month Tiſri, on which no 
ſervile labour was performed : they then 
offered particular burnt-ſacrifices, and 
ſounded the trumpets of the temple. The 
modern jews keep the neomenia only as a 
feaſt of devotion, which any one may ob- 
ſerve or not as he pleaſes. 

NEOPHYTES, new plants, a name given 
by the antient Chriſtians to thoſe hea- 
thens who had newly embraced the faith; 
ſuch perſons being conſidered as regene- 

rated, or born anew by baptiſm, The 
term neophytes has been alſo uſed for new 
prieſts, or thoſe juſt admitted ipto orders, 
and ſometimes for the novices in monat- 
teries, It is ſtill applied to the con- 
vexts made by the miſſionaries among the 
Infidels, 

NEOTTIA, B1&D's NEST, in botany, 2 
genus of the gynandria diandria clas 
of plants, the flower of which conſis 
of five ovato-oblong petals, connivent 
at the points : the nectarium is uodivid- 
ed, equal in'length to the petals, and fur- 
niſhed with a denticulation on each fide; 
the fruit is a rugoſe, oblong, capſule, con- 
taining a number of ſeeds. 

NEPA, the leſſer furz, in botany, a ſpecies 
of geniſta ſpartium, 


logy, a genus of four winged inlets, 
N — whereof is inflected, the an- 
tennz formed into a kind of claws ; the 
wings cruciated, and the legs four in 
number. This is a large inſect, near 
an inch in length, and about balf itt 
length in breadth ; its body is of a kind oi 
elliptic form, very flat and thin, and its 
tail long and pointed; the body is com- 
poſed of ſeveral joints, and the anus 


remarkably large, NEPEN- 


* Ad as wh 
* * 


NEPENTHES, in botany, a plant of the and ſo on in order, to the firſt figure · 
_ gynandria-tetrandria- claſs, without any Then is your multiplicand tabulated for 
flower petals: the fruit is an oblong, all the nine digits; for in the ſame Jin® 
columnar, truncated capſule; containing, of ſquares ſtanding againſt every figure 
numerous ſeeds, _ 3 ol the index rod, you have the product 
NePENTHES, mTer9nc, is alſo a medicine, of that figure, and therefore you'bave 
mentioned by Homer, as moſt efficacious no more to do but to transfer the pro- 
againſt* grief and ſorrow: he ſays, that ducts and ſum them. But in taking 
whoever ſhould take it mixed with wine, out theſe products from the rods, the 
could not be ſenſible of grief for that order in which the figures ſtand obliges 
whole day, though his father or mother you to a very eaſy and ſmall additions 
were to die. 4 thus, begin to take out the figure in the 
NEPER's Robs, or BONES, an inſtru- lower part, or unit's place, of the ſquare 0 
ment invented by J. Neper, baron of of the firſt red on the right: add the - 
Merchifton, in Scotland, whereby the figure in the upper part of this rod to 
multiplication and divifion of large num- that in the lower part of the next, and 
bers are much facilitated. ſo on, which wy Be done as faſt as you 
fs to the conſtruction of NEPBR's RODS: can look on them. To make this practice 
ſuppoſe the common table of multiplica- as clear as poſſible, take the following ex - 
tion to be made upon a plate of metal, ample. 3 3 
ivory, or paſte · board, and then conceive Example: To multiply 4768 by 185. 
the ſeveral columns (ſtanding downwards Having ſet the rods together for the 
from the digits on the head) to be cut number 4768 (isid. no 2.) againſt s in 
aſunder; and thefe are what we call the index, I find this number, by adding 
Neper's rods for multiplication,” But according to the rule. 223840 
then there muſt be a good number of Againſt 8, this number. 38144 
each; for as many times as any figure Againſt 3, this number. - - 14304 
is in the multiplicand, ſo many rods of Potal product. 1836680 
that ſpecies (i e. with that figure on the To make the ule of the rods yet more re- 
| y of it) muſk we have; though ſix rode cular and ef they are 1 - 1 
ſpecies will be ſufficient for any fn. W ee 
of each ſpecie ſqvuare box, whoſe breadth is that. of ten 


example in common affairs: thete muſt | i 
alſo be as many rods of o's. | rods, and the length that of one 109, as 


thick as to hold ſix (or as many as you 
pleaſe) the capacity of the box being di- 
a vided into ten cells, for the different ſpe- 
known, wis. that the figures on every rod £4. of tods. When the rods are put up 
are written in an order different from that in the box (each ſpecies in its dwn ceil 
in the table, Thus, the little ſquare-ſpace diftinguiſhed by the firſt figure of the rod 
or diviſion in Which the ſeveral produẽts | £1 before it on the lace of the box near 
of every column are written, is divided the top) as much of every rod ftands . 
ivent into two parts by a line acroſs from the without the box as ſhews the firſt figure 
is upper angle on the right to the lower on of thst rod: alſo upon one of the flat 
| fur- the left; and if the product is a digit, 6464 without and bear the edge, vpon 
fide ; 1 10 x in the lower diviſion ; if it has the left hand, the index rod is fixed: 
con · 0 places, the firſt is ſet in the lower, and along the foot there is a ſmall ledge, 
and the ſecond in the upper diviſion; dur ſo that the rods when /applied-are-loid 


In the ſpaces on the top ate not Givided: - : | 
$ P p 3 2 
pecie alſo there'i#'« rüd u ive; not winded * upon this ſide, and ſupported by the 


7 


— 


But before we explain the way of uſing 
theſe rods, there is another thing to be 


Ne © ed a ' ledge, which makes the praQtice very eaſy ; * 
| 200* which 4 called the index rod, and of this but in caſe the — ſhould have 
lefts, * need but one ſingle rod. see the more than 9 places, that upper face of 
he an- "gure of all the different rods, and the the box may be made broader. Some 


3 the | CE Tong I in plate make the rods with four different faces, 


ur in N er - and figures on each fot different purpoſes. 
, near 1 \Nergn's RODS: firſt Jay eg : 1 
alf its | fins e index_rod ; then on the right your diviſor; then you have it multiplied 
yt * a rod, Whoſe top is the figure in by all the digits, out of which you may 
l place of the moltiplicand: chooſe ſuch convenient diviſors as will be 
72 to this-again, ſet the rod, whole top next leſs to the figures in the dividend, 
is L s next figure, of the multiplicand; and write the index anſwering in the 
hel ARTE „en, 


NET 
otient, and ſo continually till che work 
is done. Thus 2179788 divided by 6123, 
po in the quotient 356. 
| ſee that 6123 cannot be had in 2179 
therefore take five places, and on the rods 
find a number that is equal, or next leſs 
to 21797, which is 18369; that is, 3 times 
the diviſor, wberefore ſet 3 in the quo- 
tient, and ſub ſtrat 18369 from the figures 
above, and there will remain 3428; to 


which add 8, the next figure of the divi- 


dend, and ſeek again on the rods for it, 
or the next Jeſs, which you will find to be 
five times; therefore ſet 5 in the quo- 
tient, and ſubtrat 20615 from 34288, 
and there will remain 3673; to which 
add 8, the laſt figure in the dividend, 
and finding it to be juſt 6 times the di- 
. vilor, ſet ſix in the quotient. 
6123) 2179788(ö356 

18369 * 

"34288 
| 30615 


36738 
36738 
00000 | 

NEPETA, the tall white ſideritis, or cat- 
mint, in botapy, a genus of the didyna- 
mia gymno'permia claſs of plants; the 
corotth whereof conlifts of a ſingle rin- 
gert petal, the tube is cylindiic and in- 
curvated, and the limb dehiicent ; the 
faux is patent, cordated and terminating 
in two ſhort ſegments; the vpper lip 1s 
ere? roundiſh and emarginated; the 
Jower one is a roundiſh, concave, large, 


entire and ſerrated; there is no pericar- 
pium, but the feeds, which are roundiſh, 


and four in number, are contained in the 
cup. | | 

Catmint has been greatly recc:mmmended 
as an uterine and nervous medicine, 


The people in the country ſtill frequent- 


ly uſe it in form of an infuſion for theſe 
purpoſes, but in the ſhops it is only kept 
as an ingredient in ſome compoſitions. 
NEPHEW, a term relative to uncle and 

aunt, ſignifying a brother or ſiſter's ſon ; 
Who, according to the civil law, is in 
the third degree «f conſanguinity, but ac- 
cording to the canon in the ſecond, _. 
NEPERITIC, ſomething that relates to 
the kidreys. See KIDNEYS. 


NEPHRITIC STONE, lafis nefhriticus. Ste 


the article LaÞP3s, ; 
NePaHRITIC woo, (enum nepbriticum, 
s wood of a very denſe and compact tex- 
tate, and of a fine grain, brought us 
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aving tabulated the diviſor, 6123, you. 


1 we 


ER. 
from New Spain, in ſmall blocks, in its 
natural ſtate, and covered with its bark, 
It is to be choſen of a pale colour, ſound 
and firm, and fuch as has not loſt its 
acrid taſte; but the ſureſt teſt of it is the 
infuſing it in water; for a piece of it infuſ. 
ed only half an hour in cold water, giyes 
it a changeable colour, which is blue or 
* as variouſly held to the light, 
f the vial it is in be held between the 
eye and the light, the tincture appears 
yellow; but if the eye be placed between 
the light and the vial, it appears blue, 
We often meet with this wood adulterat- 
ed with others of the ſame pale colour; 
but the duſkiſh black hue of the bark, is 
. a ſtriking character of this. 
The tree is the coatli of Hernandez, It 
grows to the height of our pear-tree, 2ad 
its wood while freſh is much of the ſame 
texture and colour; the leaves are (mall 
and oblong, not exceeding half an inch 
in length, or a third of an inch in 
breadth ; the flowers are ſmall, and of 
a pale yellow, and oblong ſhape, ſtand, 
ing in ſpikes: the cups they ſtand in are 
divided into five ſegments at the edge, and 
are covered with a reddiſh down, This 
is the beft deſcription of the tree that can 
be collected from what has been hitherto 
written of it ; no body having had an op- 
portunity of taking its true characters. 
This wood is a very good diuretic, and 
is ſaid tp be of great uſe with the Indians 
in.all diſeaſes of the kidneys and bladder, 
and in ſuppreſſions of urine, from what- 
ever cauſe, It is alſo recommended in fe- 
vers and obſtructions of the viſcera. The 
way of taking it, among the Indians, is 
only an infuſion in cold water. 
NeyaRiTiICs, in pharmacy, medicines 
proper for diſeaſes of the kidneys, eſpe · 
. cially the ſtone, See STONE, 
Such particularly are the roots of althza, 
dog's graſs, aſparagus, ſago, pellitory of 
the wall, mallows, pimpinella, red chick» 
peaſe, peach-kernels, turpentine, the 
_vephritic ſtone, the nephritic wood, &c. 
and diuretics, See D1URETICS, Ec. 
NEPHRITIS, in medicine, an inffamma- 
_ tion. of the kidneys. See the article 
INFLAMMATION. 
The ſymptoms of the nephritis, accord- 
ing to Boerhaave, are a gicat inflamme - 
tory, pungent, burning pain in the 
place where the kidneys ave. ſituated, 
attended with a fever, The uripe 1 
made often, but ſmall in quantity, and 
AE red, or Ny yet 5 
deg: he diſeaſe, et); 
big er of the d Tue 
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white, and 2 
tinues to the fourteenth day, the kidney 


_ tamomile-flowers have been 
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There is a numbneſs of the thigh, a 
pain in the groin, and the teſticle of 
the ſame fide, a pain in the ilium, bi- 
lious vomiting, and continual eructa- 
tions. | 4 * 
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Hoffman recommends emulſions of the 


four cold ſeeds and ſweet almonds : ſome 
attribute a. great virtue to cherry-tree 


When the inflammation is deep, fays f 


Hoffman, the fever violent, the burning 
pain in the loins laſting, the difficulty of 
making water great, the body very 
coſtire, the anxiety and ſtraitneſs of the 
precordia exquiſite, the urine crude” and 
nally when the pain con - 


will ſuppurate, which is known from 
the abatement of the pain, and from the 
thick, purulent ſediment of the urine. 


This will ſometimes laſt ſeveral years, 


till there is nothing left of the kidney 
but a bag. This is attended with a hec- 
tic fever, and the patient before he dies is 
almoſt reduced to a ſkeleton. If the 
bag happens to burlt, it brings on a re- 
tention of urine, and intolerable pains, 
Which end in death, 


When the diſeaſe is favourable, it is cur- 
| ed, according to Boerhaave, by reſolution, 


or a copious red and thick, urine diſ- 
charged at one time; or, by a large flux 


ol blood from the hæmorrhoidal veins, in. 
the beginning of the diſeaſe. It is cured 


alſo by plentiful bleeding, revulſion, and 
dilution; and by ſoft emollient, antiphlo- 
giltic decoftions. Hoffman thinks emolli- 
ent clyſters'without any ſaline or purg- 
ing ſtimulus, the principal help in this 
diſeaſe, They may be made of milk, 
whey, or ſoft water, in which elder and 
boiled; to 
which add an ounce of two of ſyrup of 


: marſh-mallows, and a dram of nitre. 


The body ſhould be kept open with oil 
of ſweet almonds; and wind in the 


_ bowels ſhould be diſcuſſed, for which pur- 


pole cumin ſeeds made into comfits are 
proper. When there are convulſions, or 
exceſſive pains, Boerhaave lays, that opi- 
ates are proper; and that, if the vomit. 
ing, a ſymptom of this diſeaſe,” is too 


gum diſſolved in whey and water, and 
taken often. A ſyrup of marſh mallows 


is very uſeful; add to theſe the decoc- 
tion of veronica, ſweetened with honey, 


mixt with powder of nutmegs. | 


Arbuthnot ſays, that butter-milk, not 


very ſour, has been reckoned a great ſe- 


renal tabes. 


cret in ulcers of the kidneys; and that 
chalybeat waters have been beneficial to 
ſome: he ſays, that ſpruce-beer is a 
good balſamic/in this caſe,” and adviſes 
ſoft malt liquors rather than wine. If 
the diſeaſe ends in a ſchirrus, there will 
be a palſey, or a lameneſs, of the adja- 
cent thigh, ſays Boerhaave, as alſo an 
incurable evil; whence will proceed a_ 
When there is a Eden re- 
miſſion of the pain, a cold ſweat, a 
weak intermitting pulſe, hiccoughing, a 
ſtoppage of urine; or when it is hvid, 
black, full of hairs, fetid, abounding 
with brown or black caruncles, and a 
ſudden loſs of ſtrength, there is a mortal 
gangrene. | 


NEPHROTOMY, a ſpecies of | lithotomy, 
See the article LITHOTOMY, 


NEPOTISM, a term uſed in Italy, in 


ſpeaking of the authority which the 
popes nephews and relations have in the 


* adminiſtration of affairs, and of the 


care the popes take to raiſe and enrich 


them. Many of the popes bave en- 


deavoured to reform the abuſes of nepo- 
— which at preſent is ſaid to be abo- 
iſhed, 0 


NEREIDS, in the pagan theology, ſea- 


nymphs, daughters of Nereus and Doris. 


Hleſiod reckons up fifty of them; and 


Homer Pal. c. v. 39. & ſe. gives us a 
liſt and deſcription of thirty-nine nereids 2 
Virgil's liſt of the nereids is ſhorter, but 
diverſified with pretty circumftances, as 


may be ſeen Georg. lib. iv. v. 336 C 


frequent, warm water ſweetened with 


honey, is beneficial, The patient ſhould 


avoid all acrimonious aliment ; he ſhould 


neither lie too hot, nor on his back. By 
this method likewiſe, à nephritis ariſing 
from a ſtone in the kidney, or ureters, 
may be cured. When an abſceſs is form · 


The nereids were efteemed very hand- 


ſome, inſomuch that Caſſiope, the wife 


of Cepheus, king of Ethiopia, having 


_ trinmphed over all the beauties of the 


age, and daring to vie with the nereids, 


they were, ſo enraged that they ſent a a 


ed, the medicines muſt be powerfully ma- 


turating andemollient; When the urine 
appears purulent, they muſt be diuretics , 


medicated Waters, whey, and the like, 
together with balfamics. In this caſe, 
i - | 
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In antient monuments 
preſented riding upon ſea-horſes, ſome- 


prodigious ſea-monſter into the country; 
and to appeaſe them ſhe was command - 
ed by the oracle to expoſe. her daughter 


Andromeda, bound to a rock, to be de- 


voured by the monſter. - ; 
the nereids are re- 


i3F 2 - - times 


# 


times Mtb an entire human form, and, 
at other times, with the tail of a frſh, - 


ſame with the ſtomatia. See STOMATIA. 
Nazis, in the hiſtory of iuſefts, a genus 
- of inſeAs of the order of the gymnar- 
thria, the body of which is of a cylin- 
dric figure, and the tentacula four in 
number, but two of them are uſually very 
ſhort, an often ſcarce. perceptible. _ 


ed by Weſtminia, on the north; by 
Sunderland, on the eaſt; and by Goth- 
land on the ſouth and weſt. 
NERIUM, the Rosz Bar, in botany, a 
genus of the pentandria-monogynia. claſs 
of plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts of 
a fingle iafundiboliform petal; the tube 
is cylindric, and ſhorter than the cup; 
the limb is. very large and divided into 
five broad, obtuſe, oblique ſegments; the 
fruit conſiſts of two cylindric, acumi- 
nated, long, erect folicles, farmedeach of 
one valve, and opening longitudinally; 
the ſeeds are numerous, oblong, coro- 


in ay imbricated manner. 
NERVES, nervi, in anatomy, are cylin- 
drical - whitiſh parts, uſually fibroſe in 
their trutwez or compoſed of eluſters 
of filamente, ariſing from the brain, or 
rather from its medulla oblongata with · 
in the ſkull, and from the ſpinal marrow, 


the body, | 12 ; 
Structure and uſe of the NERVES. This 
is ealily perceived in moſt of the larger, 
and (ome of the ſmallet opes : for beſides 


they are ſeen to be compoſed. of a fibrous 
matter: or, as it were, of bundles or 
däluſters of white, cylindrical, . and very 
| | lender filaments; which, on the ſtriflett 
" examination, appear to be ſolid, and 
| without any cavity, Liewenhoeck in- 
| 

= 

| 


errors in many of his microſcopical ob- 
ſervations. But though we cannot. diſ- 
cover any cavity, much lefs a fluid con · 
tained in them; yet it is very poſſible 
that there may be ſuch, cavities, and ſuch 
a fluid, only too ſmall to be perceived by 


— adduced. 88 1 
The great uſe of the nerves, thereſore, 
though we are not able perfectly to de- 


NEREIS, in the biſtory of ſhell-fiſh, the - 


NERICIA, a province of Sweden, 'bounc - 


nated with à downy matter, and placed 


and running from thence to every part of | 


the blood-veflels they receive, and the 
membranes they are ſurtounded with, 


_ deed affirms, that he had often found a 
cavity in them; but he is not free from 


us: and for the actuel exiſtence of ſuch 
u fluid, known by the name of animal 
| Ipirits, many probable arguments are 


Laie ff ERS 


_ all parts of the body a flui 
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monſtrate it, ſeems to be convey to 


of an ex. 


" treinely Tubtile kind, ſecreted in the brain 


and ſpinal marrow, and deftined for no 


| leſs noble a purpoſe than the ſenſation, 


motion, and nutrition of the ſeveral 
parts of the whole human fabric. Thoſe 
who would enter farther into this ſub- 


jekt, may conſult” Heiſter's Anatomy, 
4 1 chapter on the brain, in his 
inſtitutes ; Morgagni's Adverſar. where 


he treats it judigiouſly and deeply; and 
after theſe, Burggiaye en the exiſtence 


_ ticle BAN. 


_ tbe wind-pipe. 


of the avimal Pirits. See Allo the ar- 
The antießte found, that \by tutting, 
tying. or compreſſing any perve, or any 
other way: Intergepting. ifs communica- 
tion with the brain, the parts to which 
it helonged were immediately deprived 
of all ſenſe and motion, . One remark- 
able .joſtance' of this is, the making an 
animal dumb by tying, the nerves near 

We read. in Galen, of 
a boy. who became. quite dumb by hav- 
ing both the recurrent nerves divided, 


- The expecimept of cutting theſe nerves 


glottis, it ſeems likely 


I; I . 
2 he nerv 0 


in brute animals, Was repeated and cor- 
firmed by Veſalius 3 and Pr. Martin al- 
ſures us, he tried it ſucteſefully on a pig; 
nor did the animal recover its voice, as 
ſome, have ſulpected it might. As the 
voice depends. am a proper aperture of the 
|; ikel Gat, when the re- 
current neryes ate cut, the glottis will 
always ſtand open, ang be incapacitated 
from being ſhut at iht will of the animal. 
An anopymous phy! cian offets what he 
calls an. experimentum crucis, in pro 
of the nerves, being gempoſed of cylin- | 
drical canals, ceptaingg a fluid: it 1s 
the demonſtration of the optic nerve 1. 
flated and dried, Which appears canular 
to the naked eye. See the article Ex- 
PERIMENTUM, CRUCILS, 


_ Origin, difiribution, and . names of ti 


Nez ves. The nerpes are uſually, di- 
vided.inte,two.kipdg, thoſe which ariſe 
from the brain, and thoſe arifing from the 
27 MAITOW, , See plate CL. 8 VII. 
„ 


ſhe brain. are nine pair 
1. The olfaQry:pair, (ibid. fig. 2.47.0 


which, palling through. the os cribroſum, 


he 
are ſpread aper ihe membrane of t 
roſtrils, 2, The opiic pair, (ibid. b, b. 
which by their expanfon form the . 
of the eye. 3. To notary air of the 


eyes, (ibid. 4, e. each of which is dt 


4 e 5 c 
vided, near the or kit, into fix parts, 9 
r branches; 
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hes z of which, in human fabjes, byrinth-of the ear, where it jr: expand - 
brane branch goes to the elevator pal- ed over all its parts, and conſtitutes the 
; the ſecond, to the elevator of primary 7 — of, hesrigg. The harder 
the eye; the third, to the depreſſor; „portion, pathng the aquæduct of Fallo- 
the fourth, to the adducent ; the fifth to pius, ſends back one branch into the | 
the inferior oblique muſele; and the fixth,” cavity of the craniym : it alſo ſends off 
into the tunics of the eye: but, in other another branch, which' helps to form the 
animals, they are divided much other- chorda tympaniz and others to the 
wiſe, 4. The pathetic pair of Willis, muſcles of the tympanum. * The reſt of 
(ibid. d, d.) which are very mall, and this pair goes to the external ear; the 


0 — 


run to the trochlear muſcle of the eye. 
5. The guſtatory pair, which are very 
large, and divided within the cranium 
into three branches, (ibid. , f.) imme- 
diately under the dura mater: of theſe 
the firſt branch, called the ophthalmic, 
runs to various parts of and about the 
eye, the eye- lids, the muſcles of the 
forehead and noſe, and the integuments 


of the face. The ſecond branch may 


be called the ſuperior maxillary one, as 
being finally diftributed through all parts 
of the ane Fray the lips, noſe, paJate, 


icdes, the lips, 
Parotids. 3. The par va gum (ibid. A, f. 


pericranium, the muſſtles of the os hy- 
lips, the eye-lids, and the 
with the acceſforius of Willis, paſs out 


near the lateral ſinuſes of the dura ma- 
ter, and, deſcending through the neck 


and thorax to the abdomen, ſend out 


branches by the way to the larynx, the 
pharynx, the heart, the lungs, and 
eſpechlly to te ftomach.” If als 

off from the upper part of the thorax, 
large branches, which-are variouſly im- 
plicated in the neck, ,thorax, and ab- 


ds © 


uvula, gums. teeth: a branch of it alſo 
runs to the ear, and joining with a branch 
of the ſeyenth pair, forms the chorda tym- 
pani, The third branch may be called 
the maxillaris inferior, as being diſtrĩ- 
buted over the ſeveral parts of the lower 
jaw, the tongue, and other parts of the 


domen, with the linguals, the-Tervicals, 
and the intercaſtals. 9. The lingual 
pair go immediately to the tongue, and 
are called by ſome the motary nerves of 

the tongue; but by others, with more 

juſtice, tbe guſtatory nerves. 

We are to obſerve, ſays Heiſter, that the 


mouth ; whence the whole pair of nerves 
has obtained the name .of par guſta- 
torium ; though a great part of them 
ſerves to very different purpoſes,” and is 
carried to parts that haye nothing to do 
with taſting. 6. The abducent pair, 


(ibid, g, g. except a branch for the for- 


mation of the intercoſtal nerve, is wholly 


carried to the abducent muſcle of the 


eye; whence its name, The intercoſtal 


nerve (ibid, fig. 1 and a, i, i, i, I, m, 


pair of nerves, which the generality of 


Of the nerves which ariſe from the 
| ſpinal marrow, they are properly thirty- 


writers have called the tenth pair of the 


head, are, for many unanſwerable rea- 
ſons, to be properly called the firſt pair 


of nerves of the neck. 


two, pair. 


Thoſe of the neck. are no leſs than ejght 


pair; and from them there are innu- 


merable branches diſtributed througa 
the muſcles of, the head, the neck, the 
ſea pula, and the humerus, marked A, 
B, C, D, Sc. to O, O, the eighth and 
laſt pair: from the third, fourth, and 
fifth paic are formed the nerves, of the 
diaphragm; and the fxth, ſeventh, and 


Kc.) is formed either of ramifications of 
the two preceding nerves, or- only of 
thoſe of the ſixth pair, It makes its 
way out of the craovium.by the paſſage 
of the internal carotid, and deſcends 
near the eighth pair throvgh the neck; 


and thence through the breaſt and abdo- 
men, even to the pelvis; and in its 
way, makes various plexuſes and ganglia, 
and ſends branches to almoſt all the parts 
contained in the breaſt and abdomen. 


7. The auditory pair, (ibid. 5, b.) 


zriſe with two trunks ; the one of which 


13 called the portio dura, or hard portion; : 
the other the portio mollis, or foft por- 
tion, This laſt enters the foramen of 


eighth pair, together with PP, the firſt 


pair of the back, form the ſix robuſt 


nerves of the arms and hands, To this 
divißon is the acceſſory ſpinal nerve of 
Willis to be referred, which, ariſes abaut - 


the origin of the third or fourth pair. 


The neryes of the back are twelve pair 


marked PP, QQ, R, 8, Sc. to Z and 


a, 6, Cc. which, befides* the branch 


they give to the brachial gerver, run en- 


the os petroſum, and thence through va- i 
tivus liule apenures gets imo the la- 


tirely in the ſame futrowalong the couiſe 
of the ribe, and are diſperſed over the 
g % A (c 


$ 
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-pleura, the intercoſtal, pectoral, and ab- 


dominal muſcles, the . breaft, and other 


cts of the thorax. 
he nerves of the loins are five pair, 
marked v, $, e, T, ©; with their branch - 
2s, , „ J, &c. Theſe are in general 
| n the loins, the peritonæum, 
and the integuments and muſcles of the 
abdomen; and beſides this, their firſt 
pair often gives, on each fide, a branch 
to ba diaphragm. The ſecond pair after 
inoſculating with the branches of the 
firſt, third, and fourth pair, forms the 
crural nerves, 66, 7 7, $8, Sc. which 
are diſtributed over the anterior part of 
the thigh: and in the ſame manner, a 
branch is formed of the conjunctions of 
the ſecond, third, and fourth pair, which 
paſſes through the great foramen of the 
os pubis to the ſcrotum, the- teſticles, 
and the adjoining parts. The fourth and 
fifth pair of the nerves of the loins, join- 
ing with the firſt, ſecond, third, and 
fourth pair of the os ſacrum, compoſe the 
nerve called iſchiatic, which is the largeſt 
in the body, being marked 3, 3, in fig. 2. 
it deſcends along the hinder part of the 
thigh, and its branches are diſtributed 
over the whole leg, the foot and toes; 
being marked x5, 17, 18, Cc. 
The nerves of the ſacrum form five or ſix 
pair, though not always determinately 
and regularly ſo: they paſs through the 
foramina of this bone, and the ſuperior 
ones of them, as already obſerved, com- 
ſe the iſchiatic nerve; and what remains 
is diſperſed, in a multitude of ramifica- 
tions, over the parts contained in the 
pelvis, the inteſtinum rectum, the bladder, 
the parts of generation, and the parts ad- 
jacent. They are, marked, in the figure, 
& 8, i 2, We; 
We ſhall only add, that 1, 1, fig. 2. 
repreſent the brachial nerves; 2, 2, &c. 
the communications of the vertebral 
nerves with the intercoftals; [, , re- 
markable communications between the 


phrenic nerves and the intercoſtals; f, «, 


u, Sc. the acceſſory nerve of the eighth 
pair; x, æ, the phrenic nerves; and 2, x, 


the nerves wuich go to the teſtes, uterus, 


Sc. 
Wounds of the NRRN VES. Upon the diviſion 


of a nerve, Heiſter obſerves, that the limb 
to which that nerve was extended becomes 
inſtantly rigid, void of ſenſation, and 


withers : ſo that it is no wonder that a 
man inſtantly expires, upon the diviſion 


of thoſe nerves which are ſent to the heart 


or diaphragm: a wound is alſo attended 
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NET 
with great danger where the nerve is onf 
partially wounded, and not entirely di- 
vided ; for the wounded fibres contra& 
themſelves, and thoſe which remain un. 
divided ſuffer too great an extenſion, 
which will bring on moſt violent pains, 
ſpaſms, convulſions, inflammations, and 
gangreries, and ſometimes death itſelf, 
Conſent of the Nexvous parts, See the 
article CONSENT. 
NEST, midus, See the article Nipus. 
NESTORIANS, a chriſtian ſe&, the fol. 
lowers of Neſtorius, biſhop and patriarch 
of Conſtantinople; who, about the year 
429, taught that there were two perſons 
in Jeſus Chriſt, the divine and the hu. 
man, which are united, not hypoſtatically 
or ſubſtantially, but in a myſtical man- 
ner: whence he concluded, that Ma 
was the mother of Chriſt and not the 
mother of God. For this opinion, Ne. 
ſtorius was condemned and depoſed by 
the council of Epheſus ;z and the decree 
of this council was confirmed by the em. 
peror Theodoſius, who baniſhed the bi. 
ſhop to a monaſtery. 
Thoſe chriſtians who at this day are called 
neſtorians and chaldeans, are very nu- 
merous, and are ſpread over Meſopota. 
mia, and along the river Tigris and Eu- 
phrates: they are even got into the In- 
dies, and Lato Tartary and China, 
Thoſe of India ſettled there under a 
Neſtorian prieſt called John, who, in the 
year 1145, got himſelf declared king of 
Indoſtan, and grew very famous under 
the name of Preſter John. The neſto- 
rians, though they ſpeak the language 
of the os rg countries, only officiate 
in the chaldee or ſyriac tongue. The re- 
ſtorian monks are habited in a black 
gown tied with a leathern girdle, and 
wear a blue turban, The nuns are 
drefſed much after the ſame manner, 
excepting that they tie a kind of black 
veil about their heads and about their 
chins. They muſt be forty years old be- 
fore they take the monaſtic habit, 
NET, a device for catching fiſh and fowl. 
See the article FISHERY. : 
The taking fowls by nets, is the readielt 
and. moſt advantageous of all others, 
+ where numbers are to be taken. Tie 
making the nets is very eaſy, and what 
every true ſporiſman ought to be able to 
do for himſelf. All the neceſſary tools 
are wooden needles, of which there 
ſhould. be ſeveral of different ſizes, ſome 
round and others flat: a pair of round- 
pointed and flat ſciſſare, and a 9 
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aud off the. thread, The packtbresd 
e different ſtrength and thick 
neſs, according to the ſort of birds to be 


taken; and the general ſize of the 


meſhes, if not for very ſmall birds, is 


twe inches from point to point, The 


nets ſhould neither be made too deep 


nor too long, for they are then difficult 


manage; and they muſt be verged on 
4 de with twiſted thread. The na- 
tural colour of the thread is too bright 
and pale, and is therefore in many caſes 
to be altered. The moſt uſual colour is 
the ruſſet, which is to be obtained by 
plunging the net after it is made, into a 
tanner's pit, and letting it lie there till it 


be ſufficiently tinged : this is of a double 


ſervice to the net, ſince it preſerves the 
thread as well as alters the colour. The 
green colour is given by chopping ſome 
green wheat and boiling it in water, 
and then ſoaking the net in this green 
tincture. The yellow colour is given in 
the ſame manner with the decoction of 
celandine, Which gives a pale ſtraw-co- 
Jour, which is the colour of ſtubble in 
the harveſt:time. - The brown nets are to 
be uſed on ploughed lands, the green on 
graſs grounds, and the yellow on ſtubble 
lands. 6 

NETE DIEZEUGMENON, in the antient 

muſic, one of the chords of the greek 

| ſyſtem, anſwering to the E. mi of the 
third octave of the modern. See the ar- 
ticle DIAGRAM. - | 

NeTe HYPERBOLZON, in antient muſic, 
the higheſt or moſt acute of the chords 
of the antient diagram, anſwering to 
the Ami la of the third octave of the 
organ. ö | 

Nerk $YNEMMENON, in antient muſic, 
the higheſt chord of a tetrachord, or 
fourth, of the greek ſyſtem, added to 
make B flat fall between the meſe and 
Farameſe, or our A and B, which till 
then had the interval of a tone - major be- 
tween them, This chord has the ſame 
ſound with the paranete diezeugmenon, 
or our D by B flat, See DiaGRam. 

NETHERLANDS, aptiently called Bel- 
$12, but fince denominated Low- Coun- 
tries, or Netherlands, from their low 
ſituation, are fituated between 2 and | 
of eaſt longitude, and between 50. and 
53* zo“ of north latitude; and are 


bounded by the german-ſea on the north; 


Germany. oh the eaſt z by Lorrain and 
| France. on the ſouth ; and another 
part of France and the britiſh ſeas on the 
welt; extending near three hundred 
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NEW: 
miles in length from north to ſouth, and 
two hundred miles in breadth from eaſt 
to weſt. They conſiſt of ſeventeen pro- 
vinces; ten of which are called the 
auſtrian and french Netherlands, and 
the other ſeven United - Provinces. : 


NETTINGS, in a ſhip, a ſort of grates 


made of ſmall ropes, ſeized together with = 


rope-yarn or twine, and fixed on the 
quarters and in the tops; they are ſome- 
. times ſtretched upon the ledges from the 
waſte-trees to the roof-trees, from the 
top of the fore · caſtle to the poop and 
ſometimes are laid in the wafte x"; a ſhip 
to ſerve inſtead of gratings, - + + 
NETTLE, urtica, in botany. See the 
article URTiCa, | | 
The root of the common-nettle..is ac- 
counted diuretic and lithontriptic : it 
ſerves alſo to purify the blood, and is good 
in ſpittings of blood, hæmorrhages, and 
the menſes. The ſeeds of the roman= 
- Nettle are recommended in the aſthma, 
and other diſorders of the lungs, 
Dead NETTLE. See LaMium,. 
NETTLE-TREE, celiis, See CELTIS. 
NET TUNO, a port-town of Italy, in the 
Compagna di Roma: fituated on the 


Mediterranean, thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Rome. . | 


NEUENSTAT, a town of Germany, 
twelve miles norih-eaft of Hailbron. 
NEVERS, a city of France, capital of 
the Nivernois: eaſt long, 3* 15, north 
Bt. a7 20700 of £0 
NEUFCHATTEAU, -a town of Luxem- 
burg, twenty miles north-eaſt of Sedan. 
NEUFCHAT TEL, the capital of the 
counties of Neufchatiel and Vallengin, 
in Switzerland, which together form one 
free and independent ſtate, ſubje& to 
the king of Pruſſia: eaſt long. 63 
noth lat. 479 107, 2 | 
NEUFCHATTEL..is alſo a town of Nar- 
mandy, in France, twenty-three miles 
north-eaſt of Rouen. „ 
NEVIN, or NRwWIn, a market-town of 
North-Wales, eighteen miles ſouth-weſt 
of Caernaryon, | 
NEVIS, one of the Caribbee-iſlands, di- 
vided from the eaſt end of St. Chriftophers. 
by a narrow channel. r 
NEURADA, in botany, a, genus of the 
| decandria-monogynia cla(s of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of five equal pe- 
tals, and its fruit is an orbiculated de- 
| preſſed capſule, convex on the under- 
part, and every where armed with aſcend- 
ent prickles ; it contains ten cells, in each 
of which is a fingle ſeed, _ : 
| NEU. 
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NEURITICS, in pharmacy, medicines 
; in diſorders of the nerves. 
UROGRAPHY, ſignifies a deſcription 


— — — , 


courſe conterning them. See Nxxvks. 
NEUROPTERA, in the hiſtory of inſects, 
a name given to that claſs of ioſects, 


which have — with 
- 


netves andweins diſpoſed in a reticulated 
form in them, | 
NEUSTAT, a city of Germany, thirty 


* 


miles ſouth of Vienna. e 
Nus rar is alfo a town of lower - Saxony. 


ſixteen miles north-weſt of the city of 


Hanover. : 
NEUTER, or NEUTER-GENDER, in 
mar, one of the three' genders of 
nouns, ſo called as being neither maſcu- 
Iine nor feminine. See the article 
GENDER, 

NREUTER-VERBS. See the article VERB. 

NEUTRAL-$SaLTs, among chemiſts, a 

| fort or ſalts neither acid nor alkaline, but 
r the nature of both. See the 
articles AC1D and ALK ALI. 

- The principal ſalts of this kind, are com 
mon- ſalt, nitre, aphronitre, the eſſential 
ſalts of plants, and thoſe obtained, by 
boiling, from ſome medicinal waters. 
Such temperate and © neutral ſalts, are 
both ſafeſt and moſt efficacious in curing 
many of the diſorders incident to man- 
kind. They are known by making no 
or alkalies, but become quite ſaturated 

upon the affuſion of ſuclr lieogts. 

NEUTRALITY, the ſtate af a perſon or 

thing that is neuter, or that takes part 
with neither ſide. n 
NEW uon, neomenta, ſitiftly ſpeaking, 
is the ſtate of the moon a little afier her 
conjunction with the ſun; though it is 
often.vſed for the conjanction itſelf. See 
the articles Moon and NTOURRNTA. 
NEW ARK, a borough-rown'of Notting- 
hamſhire, fifteen” miles north eaſt of 
Nottingham. 
It ſends two members tv patliament, 44 
NE WBOROUGH, a matket-town of An- 
gleſey, fifteen miles north. weſt of Beau- 
a 
NEWRHURG, x city o 
many, twenty- eight miles north ealt of 
NEWBURG. js alſo the name of two other 
towns" of Germany; one in Swabia, 


"the other, likewiſe in Swabia, twelve 
miles north of Bal. 


* 
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of the nerves, as neufology dots a dif- 


degree of efferveſtence, eſther with acids 


of Bavaria, in Ger- 


 twentyifive miles weft of Stutgart; and 


NE W 

NEWBURY, a market- town of Berk fh; 
fifteen miles wet of Reading. n 

NEWCASTLE, the county- town of Nor. 
thumberland, ſituated on the river Tine: 

welt long. 1* 107, north lat. 5 5. 

It ſends two members to parliament. 
NewcasTLE, a borough-town of Staf. 
fordſhire, ten miles north of Stafford. 
It ſends two members to parliament, 
NEWCASTLE, a market-town of Carmar. 

thenſhire, in South-Wales, fifteen miles 
north of Carmarthen. bo 
NEWEL, in architecture, is the upright 
poſt which a pair of winding-ftairs tum 
about: this is properly a cylinder of 
ſtone which bears on the ground, and is 
formed by the end of the ſteps of the 
winding-ſtairs, There are alſo newel 
of wood, which are pieces of tiniber 
placed perpendicularly, receiving the 
tenants of the ſteps of the wooden. ſtairs 
into their mortiees, and on which are 
fitted the ſhafts and reſts of the ſtair-caſe, 
and the flights of each ſtory. 
NEWFIDLERS SEA, a lake thirty. fire 
miles long, on the. north-welt pait of 

Op e 

NEW FOREST, a part of Hampſhire, 
oppoſite to the Iſſe of Wight, appropri- 
ated by att of parliament for the growth 
of oaks to build the royal navy. See 
the attiele Fox Es r. 
NEWFOUNDLAND, a triangular iſland, 
three” bundred and fifty miles in length 
from nucth to ſouth, and two hundred 
miles in breadth at the baſe, from eaſt to 
weſt ;. ſituated in North-America, be- 
tween 55 and 619 of weſt Jongitude, 
and between 47 and 52% of north la- 
tide; bounded by the narrow ftreights 
of Beliſle on the north; by the Atlantic- 
ocean on the eaft and ſouth z and by the 
bay of St. Lawrence on the weſt, It is 
ſubjeR to England; but the fiſhing-banks 
on this coaſt are frequented by moſt eu- 
ropean nations. | 

NEW ENGLAND. See ENGLAND, 
NE WHAUSEL, a city of Upper Hungary, 

ſttusted on the river Neytra ; eaſt long. 

18% 127, north lat. 48% 25. 7 
NEWMARK, a city of Tranſilvanis, 
ſubjeQ'to the houſe of Auſtria : eaſt long. 
232% north lat. 37 35 
NEWMARK is alſo a town of Germany 
in-the palatinate'of Bavaria, thiity miles 
north-weſt of Ratiſbon, _ 

NEWMAREET, a matket-town, ftvit- 
ed bol in r ans Suffolk, 

FED: Cambiidee. 
ors mites ealt of Cambiidg _— 
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AM, à market-town, ten miles 
outh-weſt of Gloceſter. 
IEWPORT, a port-town of Flanders, 

vine miles ſouth-weſt of Oſtend. 
NewPoRT is alſo a borough town of the 
| Ile of Wight, which ſends two members 
to parliament, . 4 
NawPoRT is alſo à borough of Cornwal, 
ten miles weſt of Launceſton, which 
' ſends two members to parliament, 
Neweort is alſo the name of ſeveral 
market · towns; one fifteen miles eaſt 
of Shrewſbury ; another eighteen miles 
ſouth-weſt of Monmouth z and a third 
ſixteen miles north-eaſt of St. Davids. 
NEWPORT-PAGNEL, a market town, ſix- 
teen miles north of Ailſbury.. _ 
NEWSTAT), the name of ſeveral towns; 
one eight miles north of Landau ; ano- 
ther fifteen miles ſouth-weſt of Ratiſbon; 
a third in Sileſia, fifteen miles ſouth of 
Breſlaw; a fourth in Hungary, fixty- 


five miles eaſt of Tockay ; and a fifth in 


Moravia, ten miles norih of Olmutz. 
NEWT, or Err, in zoology, See the 
articles EFT and LIZARD. | 
NEWTON, a borough-town, thirty-five 
miles ſouth of Lancaſter. | 
| It ſends two members to parliament, 
Nz:wTON is alſo a borough town ip the 
Ille of Wight, twelve miles ſouth of 
Southampton: it ſends two members to 
parliament. 1 
NEWTONIAN-PHILOSOPHY, the doc- 
trine of the univerſe, and particularly of 
the heavenly bores ; their laws, affections, 
&c, as delivered by Sir Iſaae Newton. 
The term Newtonian philofophy is ap- 


plied very differently by different au- 


thors, Some, under this philoſophy, 
include all the corpuſcular phitoſsphy, 
conſideted as it now ſtands eorrected and 
reformed by the. diſcoveries and improve- 
ments made in the ſeveral parts there f 
by Sir Iſaac Newton. In this ſenſe it is 
that 's Graveſande calls his Elements of 
Phyſics, an Introduction to the Newto- 
nian philoſophy ; and in this ſenſe, the 
newtonian is the ſame with the new 
philoſophy, in oppoſition to the caiteſian, 
the peripatetic, and the antient corpuſ- 
cular philoſophy:* See CAR TESIAR, c. 
Others, by newtonian philoſophy, mean 
the method or order which vir Iſaac ob- 


Ing and drawing of concluſions dire] 
om phenomena, excluſive of all previ- 
ous hypotheſes; the beginning from ſi m- 


ple principles, deducing the firſt powers 
and laws of nature from a few ſelect 


phenomena d then applying 
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laws, Cc. to account for other things 3 
and in this ſenſe, the newtonian is the 
ſame with the experimental philoſophy. 


See the article EXPERIMENTAL. 


Others again, by newtonian philoſophy, _ 
mean that whetein phyfical bodies are 
confidered- mathematically, and where 
geometry and mechanics are applied to 

the ſolution of phænomena; in which 
ſenſe, the newtouian is the ſame with 
the mechanical and mathematical philoſo- 
phy. See the article MEcyanicab. 
Others again, by newtonian philoſophy, 
underſtand that part of phyſical know- 
ledge which Sir:Iſaac Newton has hand- 
Jed, improved, and demonſtrated in his 
Principia. | 
And, laſtly, others, by newtonian phi- 
loſophy, mean the new principles which 
Sir Iſaac has brought into philofophy, 
the new ſyſtem founded thereon, and the 
new ſolutions of phænomena thence de- 
duced ; or that which charaQerizes and 
diſtinguiſhes his philoſophy from all 
others: and this is the ſenſe, in which we 
ſhall chiefly conſider it. 4 op 


© As to the hiftoty of this philoſophy, we 


have bur little to ſay: it was firſt made 
public in 1686, by the author, then a 
fellow of Trinity-college, Cambridge z 
and in the year 1713, republiſhed with 
conſiderable improvements, Severalother 
authors have ſince attempted to make it 
plainer, by ſetting aſide many of the more 
ſublime mathematical reſearches, and 
ſubſtituting either more obvious reaſon- 
ings or experiments in lieu thereof; par- 
ticularly Mr. Whiſton, in his Prelect. 
Phyſ. Mathem 's Graveſande, in his 
Elem. and Inſt, and lately, by the 
learned Comment of Le Scur and Jacquier 
upon Sir Iſaac's Principia, | WT 
The philoſophy itſelf is laid down chiefly 
| In the third book of the Principia; the two 


- preceding books being taken up in pre- 


paring the way, and laying down ſuch 
principles of mathematics as have the 
moſt relation to philoſophy : fuch are the 


laws and conditions of powers; and 


thele, to render them leſs dry and geo- 
mettical, the author illuſtrates by ſcholia 
in philoſopby, relating chiefly to the. 
denſity and refiſtance of bodies, the mo- 


6 tion of light and ſounds, a vacuum, &c. 
ſerves in philoſophizing, viz. the reaſon- 


In th-: third book he proceeds to the phi- 
loſggby itſelf; and from the ſame prin- 
ciplek deduces the ſtrudure of the uni- 
verſe, and the powers of gravity, whereby 
bodies tend towards the ſun and planets 5 
and, from theſe powers, the motions of 
the planets and comets, the theory of the 
13 8 8 moon 


mould maſter them all, man 


N E 
moon and the tides. This book, which 
he calls de Mundi Syſtemate, he tells us, 
was firſt wrote in the popular way ; but 


conſidering, that ſuch as are nnacquainted 
with the 2 principles, would not con- 


ceive the force of the conſequences, nor 


be induced to lay aſide their antient pre- 
judices ; for this reaſon, and to prevent 
the thing from being in continual diſ- 
pute, he digeſted the ſum cf that book 
into propoſitions, in the mathematical 
manner, ſo as it might only come to be 

read b 
principles; not that it is neceſſary a man 
of them 
even the firſt rate mathematicians would 
find a difficulty in getting over. It is 
enough to have read the definitions, laws 
of motion, and the three firſt ſections of 
- the firſt book; after which, the author 
himſelf direc̃ts vs to paſs on to the book 
De Syſtemate Mundi. 


'The great principle on which the whole y 


philoſophy is founded, is the power of 
ravity : this principle is not new ; Kep- 
er, long ago, hinted it in his Iotroduct. 
ad Mot, Martis, He even diſcovered 
ſome of the properties thereof, and their 
effects in the motions of the primary 
planets; but the glory of bringing it to a 
phyſical demonſtration, was reſerved to 
the engliſh philoſopher. See the article 
GRAVITATION, 
His proof of this principle from phæno- 
mena, together with the application of 
the ſame principle to the various other ap- 
pearances of nature, or the deducing 
thoſe appearances from that principle, 
conſtitute the newtonian ſyſtem : which, 
drawn in miniature, will ſtand thus: 
1. The pbænomena are, r. That the 
ſatellites of jupiter do, by radii drawn to 
the center of the planet, deſcribe areas 
proportional io their times; and that their 
periodical times are in a ſeſquiplicate 
ratio cf their diſtances from its center; 


in which the obſervations of all aſftrono- 


mers agree, 2. The fame phænomenon 
holds of the ſatellites of ſaturn, with re- 
gard to ſaturn; and of the moon, wiil 
regard to the earth, 3. The periodical 
times of the primary planets about the 
fun, are in a ſeſquiplicate ratio of their 
mean diftances — the ſun. But, 4. 
The primary planets do not deſcribe areas 


any way proportional to their periodical 


times, about the earth; as being ſome- 
times ſeen ſtationary," and ſometimes 
ret: ograde, - with regard thereto, See 
SATELLITE, Praiob, &c, 
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2. The powers whereby the ſatellites of 


ſuch as had firſt conſidered the 


NEW. 


Jupiter are conftantly drawn out of their 
rectilinear courſe, and retained in their 
orbits, reſpect the center of jupiter, and 


are reciprocally as the ſquares of their 


diſtances from the ſame center. 2. The 
ſame holds of the ſate h ites of ſaturn, with 
regard to ſaturn; of the moon, with re- 
gard to the earch; and of the primary 
planets, with regard to the ſun, See the 


article CENTRAL FORCES. 


3+ The moon gravitates towards the 
earth, and by the power of that gravity 
is retained in her orbit: and the ſame 
holds of the other ſatellites with reſpe& 
to their primary planets ; and of the pri- 
maries with reſpeR to the ſun. 

As to the moon, the propoſition is thus 


proved: the moon's mean diſtance is 60 


ſemidiameters of the earth ; her period, 
with regard to the fixed ſtars, is 27 days, 
7 hours, 43 minutes; and the earth's 
circumference 123249600 Paris - feet. 
Now, ſuppoſing the moon to have loſt 
all her motjon, and to be let drop to 
the earth, with- the power which retains 
her in her orbit, in the ſpace of one mi- 
nute ſhe will fall 15. Paris- feet; the 
arch ſhe deſcribes in her mean motion, 
at the diſtance cf 60 diameters of the 
earth, being the verſed fign of 15; 
Paris-feet, Hence, as the power, as it 
approaches the earth, increaſes in a du- 
plicate ratio of the diſtance inverſelf; ſo 


as at the ſurface of the earth it is 60x60 


greater than at the moon; a body fall. 
ing with that force in our region mult, 
in a minute's time, deſcribe the ſpace of 
60 * 60 X 15 5; Paris-feet, and 15127 
Paris-feet in the ſpace of one ſecond, 

But this is the rate at which bodies fall 
by their gravity at the ſurface of our 
earth; as Huygens has demonttrated by 
experiments with pendulums. Conte: 
quently, the power whereby the moon is 
retained in her orbit, is the very ſame we 
call gravity ; for, if they were different, 
a body, falling with hoth powers to- 
gether, would deſcend with double the 
velocity, and in a ſecond of time deſeribe 
zog feet, See DESCENT and MOON. 
As to the other ſecondary planets, their 
phenomena, with reſpect to their primaij 
ones, being of che ſame kind with thoſe 
of the moon about the earth, it is argued 


dy analogy, they depend on the fame 


cauſes; it being a rule or axiom all phi- 


_ loſophers agree lo, that effeAs of the ſaa e 


Kind have the ſame cauſes, Again, at- 
3 | ö traction 
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r action is equal to the action: conſe- ſidered apart, is reciprocally as. the 
- + quently the primary planets gravitate fquares of its diſtance from the center of 
r towards their ſecondary ones, the earth the planet; conſequently, gravity is pro- 
r towards the moon, and the ſun towards portionable to the matter therein. Fur - 
e them all. And this gravity, with re- ther, as all the parts of any planet, A, 
h ard to each ſeveral planet, is recipro- gravitate towards another planet B; and 
a cally as the ſquare of its diſtance from the the gravity of any part is to the gravity 
Y center of gravity. See ATTRACTION,&c, of the whole, as the matter of the part 
8 4. All bodies |< agent towards all the to the matter of the whole; and re- 
planets z and their weight towards any action equal to action: the planet B will 


e one planet, at equal diſtances from the gravitate towards all the parts of the 
y center of the planet, is proportional to planet A; and its gravity towards 
e the quantity of matter in each, See the any part will be to its gravity towards 
N article WEIGHT, | the whole, as the matrer of the part 
' For the law of the deſcent of heavy bodies to the matter of the whole. Hence we 


towards the earth, ſetting aſide their un- derive the methods of finding and com- 
equal retardation from the reſiſtance of paring weights of bodies towards differ- 
the air, is this, that all bodies fall equal ent planets; of finding the quantity of 
ſpaces in equal times; but the nature of matter in the ſeveral planets, and their 
gravity or weight, no doubt, is the ſame denſities; ſince the weights of equal 
on the other planets as on the earth, _ bodies, revolving about planets, are as 
Suppoſe, e. gr. ſuch bodies raiſed to the the diameter of their orbits directly, 
ſurface of the moon, and together with and as the ſquares of the periodical times 
the moon deprived at once of all pro- inyerſely; and the weights at any di- 
greſſive motion, and dropped towards the ſtance from the center of the planet are 
earth: it is ſhewn, that in equal times greater or leſs in a duplicate ratio of 
they will deſcribe equal ſpaces with the their diſtances inyerſely. And fince the 
moon; and therefore, that their quantity quantities of matter in the planets are as 
of matter is to that of the moon, as their their powers at equal diſtances from their 
weights to its weight. | centers: and laſtly, fince the weights of 
Add, that fince jupiter's ſatellites revolve equal and homogeneous bodies towards 
in times that are in a ſeſquiplicate ratio homogeneous ſpheres are, at the ſurfaces 
of their diſtances from the center of ju- of the ſpheres, as the diameters of thoſe 
piter, and conſequently at equal diſtances ſpheres ; and conſequently, the denſities 
+ from jupiter, their accelerating gravities of heterogeneous bodies are as theweights 
are equal; therefore, falling equal alti- at the diameters of the ſpheres, _ 
tudes in equal times, they will deſcribe — 6. The common center of gravity of the 
equal ſpaces; juſt as in heavy bodies on ſun, and all the planets is at reſt ; and the 
our earth, And the ſame argument will ſun, though always in motion, yet never - 
bold of the primary planets with regard recedes far from the common center of 
to the ſun, and the powers whereby un- all the planets, . | 
equal bodies are equally accelerated, are For the matter in the ſun being to that in 
a8 the bodies, i. e. the weights are as the jupiter as 1033 to 1; and jupiter's diſtance 
quantities of matter in the planets, and from the ſun to the ſemidiameter of the 
the weight of the primary and ſecondary (fun in a ratio ſomewhat bigger; the com- 
planets towards the ſun, are as the quan- mon center of gravity of jupiter and the 
tities of matter in the planets and latel- ſun will be a point a little without the 
lites. See the article JUPLTER, - ſun's ſu face; and by the ſame means, 
And hence are ſeveral corollaries drawn the common center of ſaturn and the ſun 
relating ta the weights of bodies on the will be a point a little within the ſun's. 
| lurface of the earth, magnetiſm, and the ſurface; and the common center of the 
exiſtence of a vacuum. See the articles earth, and all the planets, will be ſcarce 
EIGHT and MAGNET. _ one diameter of the ſun diftant from: the 
5. Gravity extends itſelf towards all center thereof; but the center is always 
bodies, and is in proportion to the quan- at reſt; therefore, though the ſun will 
tity of matter in each. 9 have a motion this and that way, acebrd- 
That all planets gravitate towards each ing to the various ſituations of the 
other, has been already ſnewn; likewiſe, Nenn yet it can never recede far from 
; i 13 82 « 24; 1.3 
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gravity of the earth, ſun, and planets, 


may be eſteemed the center of the whole 


world. See the article PLANET. 
7. The ' planets move in ellipſes that 
have their foci in the center of the ſun, 
and deſcribe areas proportionable to their 
times. This we have already Jaid down 
a poſteriori, as a phæromenon; and 
now that the principle of the heavenly 
motions is ſhewn, we dedu-e it there- 
from à priori, Thus, fince the weights 
of the planets towards the ſon ate reci- 
ocally as.the ſquares cf their diftances 
rom the cenier of the ſun; if the ſun 
were at reſt, and the other planets did not 
a& on each cther, their orbits would be 
elliptical, having the ſon in the common 
pmbilicus, and would deſcribe areas 


proportionable to the times; but the mu- 


tual actions of the planets are very ſmall, 


_ * and may be well thrown aſide. See the 


article ORBIT. 
Indeed the action of jupiter on ſaturn is 
of ſome conſequence 3 and hence, ac- 
corting to the different ſituation and di- 
ſtances of thoſe two planets, their orbits 
will be a little diſturbed. The earth's 
orbit too is ſenſibly diſturbed by the ation 
of the moon; and the common center of 
the two deſcribes an ellipſis round the fun 
placed in the umbilicus; and, with a 
2 drawn to the center of the ſun, 
eſcribes areas proportionable to the 
times. See the article EARTH, Ec. 
8. The aphelia and nodes of the planets 


dre at teſt, excepting for ſome ingcon- 


ſiderable irregularities arifing from the 
»Qion of the revolving planets, and co- 


mets, Conſequently, as the fixed ſtars 


retain their poſition to the aphelia and 


ticle NopEs, c. 


9. The axis, or polar diameter, of the 


planets is leſs than the equatorial dia- 
meter. 


The planets, had they no divrnal rota- 


tion, would be ſpheres, as having an 


equal gravity on every ſide: but by this 
rotation the parts receding from the axis 
endeavour to riſe towards the equator, 
which, if the matter they conſiſt of be 
fluid, will be affected very ſenſibly, Ac- 
cordingly, jupiter, whole denſity is found 
not much to exceed that of water, on our 
globe, is obſeryed by aſtronomers to be 
conſiderably leſs between the two poles 
than from eaſi to weſt, And, on the fame 
principle, unleſs our earth were higher 


Ft ine equator than towards the poles, the 
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the center 6 ſo that the common center of ſea would riſe under the equator, ank * 
t 


pete they too are at reſt, See the ar- 


1 


overflow all near it. But this figure of 
the earth Sir Iſaac Newton proves like 
wiſe 2 poſteriori, from the oſcillations of 
pendulums being flower and ſmaller in 
the equinoctial, than in the polar parts 
of the globe. See the article EarTu, 
10. All the moon's motions, and all the 
1 of theſe motions, follow from 
thele principles, e. gr. her unequal velo. 
city, and that of her nodes and apogee 
in the ſyzygies and quadratures; the dif. 
ferences in her eccentricity and her va- 
riation. See the article Moon, 
11. From the inequalities of the lunar 
motions, we can deduce the ſeveral ine- 
qualities in the motions of the ſatellites. 
12. From theſe principles, particularly 
the aclion of the ſun and moon upon the 
earth, it follows, that we muſt have 
tides, or that the ſea muſt ſwell and ſub. 
ſide twice every day, See Pipes. 
13. Hence, likewiſe, follows the whole 
theory of comets; as that they are above the 
region of the moon, and in the planetary 
ſpaces ; that they ſhine by the ſun's light, 
reflected from them; that they move inco- 
nic ſections, whoſe umbilici are in the cen - 
ter of the ſun; and, by radii drawn to the 
ſun, deſcribe area's proportional to the 
times; that the orbits or tra jectories are 
very nearly parabola's; that their bodies 
are ſolid, compact, &c. like thoſe of the 
planets, and muſt therefore acquire an 
immenſe heat in their perihelia; that 
their tails are exhalations ariſing from 
and encompaſing them like — 
See the article COMET. 
NEYLAND, a market-town of Suffolk, 
fourteen miles ſouth-weſt of Ipſwich, 
NIAGARA, a prodigious cataract in Ca- 
nada, in North America, between the 
Jakes Erie and Ontario, where the water 
falls from high rocks x <6 feet perpen- 
dicular, The miſt which this fall oeca- 
fions may be ſeen at fifteen miles diſlance 
rifirg as high as the clouds, and forming 
a beautiful rainbow. 
NIBANO, a town of Italy, in the dutchy 
of Parma, thirty-five miles weſt of 
Parma. 6 
NICARAGUA, = province of Mexico, 
' bounded by the province of Honduras, 
on the north; by the North-ſea on the 
esſt; by the province of Coſtarica, on 
the fouth-eaſt; and by the South-ſea, on 
the ſouth- welt ; being 400 miles longs 
and 120 broad. Nicaragus lake runs 
through the middle of the province. 
NICARITA, one of the iſlands of the Ar. 
. chipelggo, 
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chipelago, in Aſiatie Turky : eaſt Jon, 
269 & north lat. g7*%. 

NICASTRO, a town of Naples, in the 
territory of Calabria: eaſt long. 16 4o', 
north lat. 390 rs | Eq 

NICE, the capital of the county of the 
ſame name, ſituated on the Mediterra- 
nean, at the mouth of the river Var: eaſt 
long. 70 1 5, north lat. 437 400. ä 

Nice is alſo a town of Aſiatic Turky, fifty 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Conſtantinople, 

NICHE, in architecture, a hollow ſunk into 
a wall, for the commodious and agree- 
able placing a ſtatue. | | 
The ordinary proportion of a niche is to 
have two circles in height and one in 
width; but M. Le Clerc makes their 
height ſomething more, the exceſs being 

. to compenſate for the height of the pede- 
ſtal of the ſtatue, The hollow is ſemi- 
circular at bottom, that is, in its plan; 


and at top it terminates in a kind of ca- 


nopy, Niches have frequently an im- 
t, and an archivolt or head-band, 
and the canopy wrought and enriched 
in the manner of a ſhell. The breadth 
of the archivolt may be made <qual to 
a fixth or ſeventh part of the niche, and 
the height of the impoſt to a fifth or ſixth 
part of the ſame: and the impoſt and 
archivolt ought to conſiſt of ſuch mould. 
ing as have ſome relation to the archi- 
teture of the place. Niches are ſome- 
times made with ruſtic- work, ſometimes 
with ſhell-work, and ſometimes of cradle 
or arbour-work, - Niches are ſometimes 


ty of the others. 

NICHED coLuMn, See COLUMN, 
NICHILS, or NiniLs, in law. See the 
article NiH1iLs, 
NICOBAR-15LANDsS, a cluſter of iſlands 
ſituated in the Indijan-ocean, at the en- 
trance of the gulph of Bengal, between 

7 and 10 north lat, | 
NICOLAIT ANS, in ehurch- hiſtory, chri- 
tian heretics who aſſumed this name 
fm Nicolas of Antioch ; who, being a 
gentile by birth, firſt embraced judaiim, 
and then chriſtianity ; when his zeal and 
devotion recommended him to the church 
of Jeruſalem, by whorn he was choſen 
one of the firſt deacons, Many of the 
primitive writers believe that Nicolas was 


rather the occaſion than the author of 


the infamous practices of thoſe who aſ- 
ſumed his name, who were expreſsly con- 
demned by the ſpirit of God himſelf, 
Apoc. ii, 6. And indeed their opinions 
nd actions were highly extravagant and 
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criminal. They allowed a community. 


of wives: made no difference between 
ordinary meats and thoſe offered to idols: 
and told I know not what fables of the 
creation and diſpoſition of the world. 
According to Euſebius, they ſubſiſted 
but a ſhort time; but Tertullian ſays, 
that they only changed their name, and 
that their hereſies paſſed into the ſect of 
the cainians. . See CAN IA sss. 
St. NICOLAS, a town of Lorrain, ten 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Nancy, at the mouth 
of the river DW ina. : 
St. Nicolas is alſo a port-town of Ruſſia 
ſituated on the White-ſea, ſix miles below 
Archangel. N 
St. NicoLAs's DAY, a feſtival of the romiſh 
church, obſerved on the 6th of December. 
NICOMEDIA, a _ of Aſiatic Turky, 
thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of Conſtantinople. 
NICOPOLIS, a city of European Tuiky, 
ſituated on the Danube, 100 miles north- 
weſt of Adrianople: eaſt long. 25, north 
lat. 43%. : EY 
NICOPPING, a city of Sweden, in 
province of Sunderland, fifty miles ſouth 
of Stockholm. e 6 
N1icoyPpins is alſo the capital of the iſland 
Hulſter, ſubject to Denmark, and'forty- 
eight miles ſouth weſt of Copenbagen. 
NICOSIA, the capital of the iſland of Cy- 
prus : eaſt long. 359, north lat. 359. 
NICOTERA, a port-town of the kingdom 
of Naples, thirty miles north-eaſt of 
Reggio, ; 2 


NICO TIANA, in botany, a plant more 
made ſquare, but theſe want all the beau- e 


commonly known by the name of to- 
bacco, See the article TOBACCO. 
NICOYA, or St. Luck, a port-town of 
Mexico, fituated on a bay of the Soutbb- 
ſea, in 88 weſt longitude, and 107 5 
north latitude. | : 
NICTITATING MEMBRANE, in compa- 
rative anatomy, a thin membrane, chiefly 
found in the bird and fiſh-kind, which 
covers the eyes of theſe animals, ſnelter- 
ing them from the duſt or too much light; 
yet is ſo thin and pellucid, that they can 
ſee pretty well through it. 1 | 
NIDUS, among naturaliſts, ſignifies a neſt, 
or proper repoſitory for the eggs of birds, 
inſe&s, &c. wherein the young of theſe 
animals are hatched and nurſed, 
NIECE, a brother or ſiſter's daughter, 
which in the civil law is reckoned the 
third degree of conſanguinity. I 
NIEMEN, or BEREZiNA, . a river of 
Poland, which riſes in Lithuania, and 
falls into a bay of the Baltic-ſea, near 


Meme], | 
NIEN. 
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NIENHUIS, a town of Germany, in the 
_ circle of Weſtphalia : eaſt leng. 8* 25%, 
north lat. 31 400. ; 
NIENT comMPs1s8, in law, an exception 
taken to a petition as unjuſt, becauſe the 


thing defired is not in the deed on which 


the petition is founded, Thus on a per- 
- ſon's defiring the court to be put in poſ- 
. feffion of a houſe, formerly adjudged to 
him among other lands, the advei ſe party 
pleads that the petition ought not to be 
granted; becauſe though the petitioner 
had a judgment for certain lands and 
houſes, yet that houſe is nient compriſe, 
- Not compriſed therein, 
NIEPER, or BoR1sSTHENES, 2 river which 
riſes in the middle of Ruſſia, and running 
 fouth through Poland, enters the ruſſian 
Ukrain, ſeparates Little Tartary from 
Budziac Tartary, and falls into the 
Black-ſea, near Oczakow. 


NIESTAT, a town of Lower Saxony, in 


the dutchy of Mecklenburg: eaſt long. 
11 267, north lat. 5 30 400. 

N1ESTAT is alſo a town of Upper Saxony, 
in the marquiſate of Brandenburg, 25 
miles north-eaſt of Berlin. ; 

NIESTER, a river which riſes in Poland, 
and running ſouth-eaſt divides Podolia 
in Poland, from Moldavia in Turky, 
and afterwards dividing Beſſarabia from 
Budriae Tartary, falls into the Black-ſea 
near Belgorod, . | 

NIGELLA, in botany, a genus cf the 
polyandria pentagynia claſs of plants ; 
the corolla whereof conſiſts of five plane, 
oval, obtuſe, patent petals, narroweſt to- 
wards the biſe; the fruit conſiſts of as 
many capſules, as there were germina, 
which in ſome ſpecies are five, and in 
others ten, theſe capſules are oblong, 
compreſſed, acuminated, joined by an 
internal ſuture, and open upwards, and 
mwards; the ſeeds are numerous angu- 
tar and rough. 

NIGER, a greattiver of Africa, which runs 
from eaſt to weft through the middle of 
Negroland, and diſcharges itſelf into the 
Atlantic ocean by three channels, called 
Rio Grande, Gambia, and the river Se- 
nega. 
thern and ſouthern channels, and all the 
country between them is annually over- 

- flowed, as Egypt is by the Nile. 

NIGHT, that part of the natural day 
during- which the ſun is underheath the 
horizon; or that ſpace wherein it is 
duſky. See the articie Day. 

Night was originally divided by the He- 


brews, and other eaſtern nations, into 


- 
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- three parts, or watchings, The Romans, 


It is 300 miles between the nor- 


; 8 


NIH 


and afterwards the Jews from them, i. 
vided the night into four parts, or wat. 
ches, the firſt of which began at ſun. ſet 
and laſted till nine at night, according 
to our way of reckoning ; the ſecong 

- laſted till midnight; the third till three 
in the morning; and the fourth ended at 
ſun-riſe. The antient Gauls and Ger. 
mans divided their time not by days but 
by nights; and the people of Iceland and 
the Arabs do the ſame at this day. The 
like is alſo obſerved of our ſaxon an. 
ceſtors. | 

N1iGHT-MARE, in medicine, a diſeaſe call. 

ed hy phylicians ephialtes and incubus, 
See the article IncuBus. e 

NiGHT WALKERs, Nofambuli. See the 
article NOCTAMBULI, 

NIGHTINGALE, laſcinia, in ornitho- 
logy, the browniſh-grey motacilla, with 
the annules of the knees grey, See the 
article MOTACILLA, 

This bird is more eminent for the ſweet. 
neſs of its note, than for its beauty; it is 
-of the fize of the linnet, but in ſhape it 
more reſembles the red-breaft ; the head 
is ſmall, the eyes are large, and their iris 
pale z the beak is duſky, flender, and 
moderately long; the head, neck and 
back are of a greyifh-brown ; the upper 
— of the wings, and about the tail, 
ve a tinge of reddiſh mixt with this; 
and the throat, breaſt and belly are of 2 
pale whitiſh grey. 

NIGRITIA, or NEGROLAND, See the 
article NEGROLAND, 

NIHIL CAPIAT PER BREVE, or PER 
BILLAM, in law, the judgment given 
againſt the plaintiff in an action either 
in bar thereof, or in abatement of the 
writ. 

N1#1L picir, a failure in the defendant 
to put in an anſwer to the plaintiff's de- 
claration, c. by the day aſſigned for 

that purpoſe, by which omiſſion judg- 
ment of courſe is had againſt him. 

Null DEBET, is the uſual plea in an action 
of debt; but it is no plea in an action of 
covenant, in a breach aſſigned for non- 
payment of rent, &c, 

Ninil HABUrr IN TENEMENTIS, 2 plea 
that can be pleaded only in an action of 
debt brought by a leſſor againlt a leſlee 
without deed ; for if it be by indenture 
of leaſe it may not be pleaded, the leaſe 
being ay eſtoppel : yet- it is ſaid, that if 
it be upon a deed poll, the defendant may 

plead this plea. Fw f 

NIHILs, or NichiLs, iſſues which a her 
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who is appoſed in the exchequer ſays are 
nothing worth, and not to be levied, thro” 
tte inſufficiency of the parties from whom 

the ſame are _ F h x 7 

a tn "n Egypt, aving 

— iS Abyſſinia, or the Upper Ethi- 
opia, in 12 north lat. It generally runs 
from ſouth to north through Abyflinia 


Cairo to the Delta, where it divides; 
one branch diſcharging itſelf into the 
Mediterranean at Damieta, and another 
a hundred miles to the weſtward of it at 
Roſetta, There are great rejoĩcings every 

ear when the Nile riſes to a certain 
height, their future harveſt depending 
upon it, The inftrument uſed by the 
antients to meaſurethe height of the water 


o. of the Nile in its overflowings, was cal - 
h led nilometer. The uſt height of the in- 
be undation, according to Pliny, is ſixt en 
cubits; when it ariſes but to twelve or 
to thirteen, a famine is dreaded ; and when 
is it exceeds ſixteen, there is alſo danger 
it apprehended. The river begins uſually 
ad to riſe in May or June, and 1s conveyed 
ris by reſervoirs, ciſterns, and canals, to the 
nd fields and gardens as they want it. 
nd As to the Delta, it is all overflowed. . 
er NIMBUS, in antiquity, a circle obſerved 
il, on certain medals, or round the head 
F of ſome emperors, anſwering to the 
2 circles of light, drawn around the ima- 


ges of ſaints, The nimbus is ſeen on 

the medals of Maurice, Phocas, and 

others, even of the upper empire. 
NIMEGUEN, a city of the united Nether- 


province of Guelderland, 52 miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Amſterdam. 
NIMETULAHITES, a kind of turkiſh 
monks, fo called from their founder Ni- 
metulahi, famous for his doctrines and 
the auſterity of his life. They aſſemble 
once a week to ſing hymns in praiſe of 
God. The candidates for this order-are 
obliged to continue forty days ſnhut up 
in a chamber, where their daily allow- 
ance is but four ounces of food; and no 
body is permitted to viſit them, . At the 
end of this faſt the other religious take 
the novice by the hand and perform a 
kind of dance; in which they uſe ſeveral 
extravagant” geſtures ; dvring which ex- 
ereiſe the novice commonly falls down in 
a trance, at which time they ſay he re- 
ceives ſome extraordinary revelation. 


MPO, a city and port-town of Cina, 
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into Egypt, and then continues its courſe 
north in one ſtream till it comes below . 


lands, fituated on the river Waal, in the 


in the province of Chekiam: eaſt long. 
122%, north lat. 30%, | 
NINEVEH, an antient city of 938 
was ſituated on the eaftern banks of the 
river Tygris, ſite to the plate Here 
Movſſol now fteads. rr FEET 
NINOVE, a town of the auſtrian Nether- 
lands, in the province of Flanders, ſitu- 
ated on the river Dender, thirteen miles 
weſt of Bruſſels. 58 
NIO, a ſmall turkift ifland in the Archi- 
pelago, ſituated north-weſt of Santorini, 
remarkable for little but the tomb of 
Homer, who is ſaid to lie buried here. 
NIORT, a town of France, in the pro- 
vince of Orleanois and territory of Poic- 
tou, ſituated on the river Seure, twenty 
eight miles north-eaſt of Rochelle. 
NIPHON, the largeſt of the japan 'iflanfs, 
fituated in the Indian ocean about 130 
miles eaſt of China; being 600 miſes 
long, and 150 broad, and containing 5g 
provinces. ö 
NIPPERS, in the manege, are four teeth in 
the fore- part of a horſe's mouth, two im 
the upper and two in the lower jaw. A 
horſe puts them forth between the ſecond 
and third year. See TOOTH, 42 
NirrERs is alſo an inſtrument in uſe among 
ſmiths and farriers; being a kind of pin- 
cers wherewith, in ſhoeing a horfe, they 
cut the nails before they rivet them. It 
is alſo ufed in taking off a fle. 
N4PPERS, in a ſhip, are ſmall ropes abbut 
a fathom or two long, with a little truck 
at one end, and ſometimes only a wale- | 
knot, Their uſe is to help holding off 
the cable from the main or jeer-capltan, 
' where the cable is ſo ſlimy, fo wet, and 
ſo great, that they cannot ſtrain it, to 
Hold it off with their bare hands, | 
NIPPLES, papille, in anatomy. 'See the 
article BREASTS, f 
The nipples of women, in their firſt y- 
ing in, are frequently fo ſmall, and ſun - 
into their breaſts, that the infant cannot 
get at them to ſuck its nouriſhment. 
Heifter obſerves that the readieſt method” 
in this caſe is to apply an infant ſome- 
what older, and which can draw ſtrong- 
er; or, if this does not ſucceed, to let a 
woman who has been practiſed in the 
art, attempt to ſuck. When theſe do 
not ſucceed, it is common to have re- 
courſe to a glaſs pipe, and the poorer 
eople in ſome places uſually make a to- 
hace pipe ſerve the turn. Others apply 
a ſmall cucurbite made of ivory in the 


form of a hat, which they ſuck firongly | 
| i lh 


- 
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glaſs is alſo, when properly appli 

3 ſignal ſervice. Fo do 'this, "the 
mall hole at the fide is to be ſtopped 
With wax, and the glaſs heated with 
warm water; or, by holding it before 


. the fire, ſo as to rarify, and in part, ex- 
pel the air, It is then to be applied to 


the nipple, which, in this caſe, will not 
only be pulled out, but will diſcharge a 
large quantity of milk, ſo as to take 
don the inflammation and tumor in the 
breaſt. When the ſucking power of the 
laſs is grown weak, the hole at the 
nde is to be opened, and the milk pour- 
ed out; the glaſs is then 'to be heated 
again, and, the hole being ſtopped again, 
is to be a ſecond time applied, and ſo on, 
till the intention is fully anſwered. 


NiePLE-WORT, lapſana, in botany. See 
the article LaPpsANa. 5, 


NISI Ius, in law, a judicial writ which 
lies in caſes where the jury being impan- 
nelled and returned before the juſtices of 
the bank, one of the parties requeſts to 
have ſuch a writ, for the eaſe of the 
country, in order that the trial may come 
before the juſtices in the ſame county 
on their coming thither. Theſe trials 
by niſi prius are intended for the eaſe 
of the country, by ſaving the parties, 
jurors and witneſſes the trouble of com- 
ing to Weſtminſter. The purport of a 


writ of nifi prius is, that the ſheriff is 


thereby commanded to bring to Weſt- 
minſter the men impanelled, at a certain 
day before the juſtices, . nifi prius juſti. 
**.ciarii domini regis ad aſſiſas capiendas 
«* venerint;”* that is, unleſs the juſtices 

go before the day into ſuch a county to 
take aſſizes, See JUSTICES, 

NISMES, a fine city of France, in the 
province of Languedoc; eaſt long. 40 
26', north lat. 439 4o'. \ 

NISNA, or N1s8E-NOVOGOROD, the capi. 


tal of the province of Niſe, or Little No- 
vogorod, in Ruſſia: eaſt long. 45, north 


lat. 56“. 5 
NISSA, a city of european Turky, in the 


x E of Servia : eaſt long, 230, north 
at. 43*. 


NIissA, or N1z2a, a town of Italy, in the 


dutchy of Montferrat ; eaſt long, 840, 
north lat. 44 45. 


, NITHSDALE, a county of Scotland, 


bounded by Clydeſdale, on the north ; 
by Annandale, on the eaſt ; by Solway- 
frith, on the ſouth; and by Galloway, 


on the weſt. 


NITRACHT, or NxTaza, a town of 


Ln 
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- - thrown upon it, blazes very furiouſly, 


NIT 

| Hungary, forty miles north-eaſt of Pref. 
urg. h n ; 
NITRE, or SALT-PETRE, is a ſimple ſalt, 
- which is pellucid, but ſomewhat whitiſh, 
and in its moſt perfect pieces is in the 
form of long and ſlender cryſtals, of a 
priſmatic figure, of an equal thickneſs 
throughout their whole length, compoſed 
of fix planes or fides, and terminated at 
the end by a pyramid, which is ſmall 
and ſhort in proportion to the fize of the 
column, but compoſed of the ſame nun. 
ber of planes, Theſe ſprigs vaſtly re- 
ſemble the common ſprig cryſtals of the 
rocks, Nitre is to be choſen in fair, 
long, and tranſparent cryſtals, and ſuch as 
when applied to the tongue, affects it with 

a peculiar kind of coldneſs; ſuch as when 

. ſet on the fire eaſily melts, and on being 


and emits a bright and vivid flame with- 
out crackling, and leaves only a very 
little fixed ſalt on the coals. 
Nitre is found immerſed in impercepti- 
ble particles in earthy ſubſtances, as the 
particles of metals in their ores; but 
ſometimes it is found native and pure, in 
the form of an effloreſcence or ſhapeleſs 
ſalt, either on its ore or on old walls, 
The earth from which nitre is made, both 
in Perſia and the Eaſt-Indies, is a kind 
of marl, found on the bare cliffs on the 
ſides of hills expoſed to the noithern or 
eaſtern winds, and never in any other 
ſituation. The people of thoſe countries 
collect large quantities of this, and hav- 
ing a large and deep pit, which they 
line with a hard and tenacious kind 
clay, they fill it half full of water, and 
into this they throw the earth; when this 
is broken and mouldered to powder the 
add mote water, and ſtirring all well to- 
gether, they let it ſtand four or five da)s; 
after this they open a hole made in ole 
of the, ſides of the pit, which lets out 
all the clear water into a channel of about 
a foot wide, which is in the ſame manber 
clayed within, through which it runs 
into another very wide and ſhallow pu, 
which is prepared in a level ground, aud 
is ſecured by flight walls on all but the 
north-eaſt ſide, and is open to the {vu #t 
the top; here the water by degrees c. 
porates, and the ſalt which it had em. 
bibed from the earth, cryſtallizes into 
ſmall, brown iſh- white hexaedral, but ulu- 
aliy imperfe& cryſtals, which are pie: 
ſerved; and this is the rough faltp*t* 
we receive from the Eaſt Indies. 5 
far greater part of the nitte uled 5 
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Vorl is prepared in this manner; tho' 
- there are many other methods of pro- 


curing it. In ſeveral of the eaſtern na- 


tions, the ruins of old buildings expoſed 
to the north and eaſt winds, and ſheltered 


from rain, have their walls covered with 


they r 
from the ore, when it will no longer 


2 large quantity of additional cryſtals like 
the fitſt. Earths moiſtened or manured 
with the excrements cf animals, as the 
earths of pigeon-houſes, and the like, all 
afford more or leſs nitte; and vaſt quan- 
tities of this ſalt are annually made in 
France, by boiling in water the matter 
of old walls, the old plaſter of ruined 
buildings, and the earths of ſtables and 
other places where animals have been fed, 
Saltpetre is 'a very profitable branch of 
commerce in England, and there is no 


doubt but that great quantities of it might 


be made; that from the Eaſt- Indies 
pays, on importation, for every 112 15. 
$8. 8:+2.d, and draws back on expor- 
tation, 58. 25/.3;d. That ſrom France, 
for every 11215. pays, on importation, 
118. 7150. and draws back, on expor- 
tation, 6*, x.%,d. and the ſame quantity 


tom all other places pays, on importa- 


tion, 18. x2 Wed. and draws back, on 
exportation, 18. 51d. | 

Saltpetre is of very great uſe in the manu- 
faftures ; beſides being the baſis of gun- 


| powder, it is nſed in the making of 


white glaſs, and is of the ſame ule as 
common fait in preſerving of foods. 
Preparations and uſes of NiTRE. Puri- 
hed nitre is one of the capital reme- 
dies in medicine, It cools and thins the 
blood, and gives it a fine florid colour; 
and therefore in all inflammatory diſeaſes 
attended with condenſations of the blood, 
this ſalt proves excellently cooling vnd 
attenuating, It is greatly ſerviceable 
in pleuriſies, peripneumonies and quin- 
ſies, in the ſuppreſſion of urine, and in 
the ſmall pox. I 
For the manner of purifying nitre, ſee 
the article GUNPOWDER, 
The other preparations of nitre are Glau- 
ber's ſpirit of nitre, the ſweet ſpirit of 
mire, vitriolated nitre, and aquafortis. 
. Spirit of uitre is prepared as follows: 
dry eighteen ounces of nitre, and reduce 
wy an impalpable powder: put it into 
2an retort, and upon it fix o 
Vor. In and pour up kix ounces 


. an effloreſcence of a nitrous ſalt, which 
throw into the ſolution of the ſalt 


fire be gentle at firſt, 1 
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of highly rectiſied oil of vitriol 3 place 
the retort immediately in a ſand furnace, 
and apply à large receiver, luting the 
junfAture with Windſor-loam. Let the 
it gradu- 
ally till it riſes to the utmoſt heat a ſand 
furnace is capable of, then, when no more 
comes over, let all cool; and pour the 


liquor ont of the receiver inte a bottle 
afford any cryſtals of itſelf, and by this 


addition it becomes capable of affording ' 


under a chimney, taking care to avoid 


the dangerous fames, and ſtop it cloſe up 
for uſe. This ſpirit diſſolves ſilver, and 
moſt of the other metals and ſemi-mets]s, 
and even ſtones of all kinds, except ſuch 
as have cryſtal for their baſis. 2. Sweet 
ſpirit of nitre is thus prepared: take of 
reGified ſpicit of wine, one quart; of 
Glauber's ſpirit of nitre, half a pound; 
mix them by pouring the ſpirit of nitre 
on the other, and diſtil the mixture with 


a gentle heat, as long as what comes off 


will not raiſe any fermentation with a 
lixivial ſalt. This is 4 noble diuretic 
and carminative. It is given in the ſtone 
and gravel with great ſucceſs, as alſo in 
jaundices and dropſies; and it is of great 


| ſervice in reſtoring the appetite when de- 


praved by a mucous flegm. 


The doſe 


is from fifteen to thirty drops in wine 


and water. 


ſalt may 


3. Vitriolated nitre is thus 
prepared: diſſolve the cake left after the 
diſtillation of Glauber's ſpirit of nitre, in 
hot water, and after filtrating the ſolu- 
tion through paper, evaporate, that the 
oot, This has much the 
ſame virtues as tartarum vitriolatum, and 
is frequently ſold under its name. 4. 
Ft Jay for the preparation and uſes 
of which, ſee the article AQUAFORTIS. 


NITRE of the antients. See NATRUM, 
NIUCHE, a kingdom of chineſian Tar- 


tary, north of the province of Lotung. 


NIVELLE, a town of the auſtrian Nether. 
lands, and province of Brabant, fourteen 


miles ſouth of Bruſſels. 


NIVERNOIS, See the article NeveRs. 7 
NIXABOUR, or N1saBOUR, a city of 


Perſia, in the province of Choraſſan: 


_ eaſt long. 57 32/, north lat. 359 40, 
NOAH's ARK, in ſcripture antiquity, See 


the article ARK. 


Noan's ARK-$HELL, in natural hiſtory, a 


name given to ſeveral ſpecies of cardia, 
or heart-ſhells; being of an irregular 


_ oblong figure, and variouſly furrowed 


and ſtriated, See the article CARDIA. - 


NOBILIARY, in literary hiſtory, a book 


containing the hiſtory of the noble 
families of a nation, or province; ſych 
are Chorier's Nobiliary of Davpvine, 

13 H and 
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The Germans are ſaid to be particularly 
careful of their nobiliaries, in order to 


keep up the purity of their families. 


OBILISSIMUS, MosT NOBLE, in ro- 
man antiquity, a title given to the princes 
of the imperial family, and which was be- 


' ſtowed on the Cæſars as early as the reign 


of Trajan ; thus nobilis Czlar, or N. C. 
that is nobiliſſimus Cæſar, is found on 


ſome of the antient medals, Triſtan ſays, 


that the Cæſars bore the title of nobiliſ- 


fimi in all ages, but that the nobiliſimate 


became a diſtin independant dignity in 
the time of Conſtantine the Great, 


NOBILITY, a quality that ennobles, and 
© raiſes a perſon poſſeſſed of it above the 


rank of a commoner. 

The origin of nobility in Europe is by 
ſome referred to the Goths; who, after 
they had ſeized a part of Europe, re- 
warded their captsins with titles of ho- 
nour, to diſtinguiſh them from the com- 


mon people. In Britain the term no- 


bility is reſlrained to degrees of dignity 
above knighthood: but every where elle 
nobility and Pr are the ſame. The 
britiſh nobility conſiſts only of five de- 
grees, wiz. that of a duke, marquis, 
earl or count, viſcount, and baron, each 
of which ſee under their proper articles, 
In Britain theſe titles are only conierred 
by the king, and that by patent, in 
virtue of which it becomes hereditary, 
The privileges of the nobility are very 
conſiderable, they are all x re the 
king's hereditary counſellors, and are 
privileged from all arrefts, unleſs for 
treaſon, felony, breach of peace, con- 
demnation in parliament, and contempt 
of the king. They enjoy their ſeats in 


the houſe of peers by deſcent, and no act of 


parliament can paſs without their concur- 


rence: they are the ſupreme court of ju- 


dicature, and even in criminal caſes give 
their verdit upon their honour, without 
being put'to their oath. In their ab- 
ſence they are allowed a proxy to vote 
for them, and in all places of truſt are 
permitted to conſtitute deputies, by rea- 
ſon of the neceſſity the law ſuppoſes them 
under of attending the kings perſon : 
but no peer is to go out of the kingdom 
without the King's leave, and when that 
is granted, he is to return with the king's 
writ, or torfeit goods and chattels. See 
PARLIAMENT, PEER of the realm, &c. 


NOBLE, a money of account containing 


bx ſhillings and eight-pence. 
The nobte' was antiently a real coin 
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and Caumartin's Nobiliary of Provence. 


: 


N OC 


ſtruck in the reign of Edward III. and 
then called the penny of gold; but it 
was afterwards called a roſe- noble, from 
its being ſtamped with a roſe ; it was 
curtent at 68. 8d, + . g 

NOCERA, a town of Italy, in the terci. 
tory of the pope and dutchy of Spoleto, 
twenty miles north-eaſt of Spoletto. 

NoCERa DE PAGANI, a town of the king. 
dom of Naples, fifteen miles ſouth of the 
city cf Naples, 

Terra NOCERIANA, EARTH OF o- 

CERA, in the materia medica, a ſpecies 

of bole, remarkably heavy, of a greyiſh- 
white colour, of an inſipid taſte, and ge. 
nerally with ſome particles in it which 
grit between the teeth, See Bork. 
It is much eſteemed, by the Italians, as 
a remedy for venemous bites, and in fe- 
vers; but except its aſtringent quality, 
little dependence is to be had on the other 
virtues aſcribed to it, 


NOCTAMBULI, or NoCTAMBULONEs 


or SOMNAMBULI, NIGHTWALKERS, in 
medicine, a term applied to perſons who 
have a hahit of rifing and walking about 
in their fleep. See INCUBUS. 
This, according to Junker, is a very re- 
mar kable diſtemperature of the imagina- 
tion, and in different perſons differs great- 
ly in degree. "Thoſe who are but mo- 
derately affected with it, only repeat their 
actions of the day, and getting out of 
their bed go quietly to the places they 
frequent at other times: but thoſe who 
. are afflicted with it in the mott violent 
degree, go up to dangerous places, and 
do things that would terrify them to 
think of when awake, Theſe are by 
ſome called lunatic nightwalkers, becauſe 
fits are obſerved to return with more fre- 
quency and greater violence at the changes 
of the moon, The only material cauſe 
that can be aſſigned in this caſe is a ple- 
thora, or over-fulneſs of blood ; but this 
is iofluenced by an immaterial one, that 
is by the fancy, which is buſily employed 
in dreams about particular objects. 
As to the method of cure, the ſame au- 
thor obſerves, that the prime viz are firk 
to be cleared of all their foulneſſes by à 
.. ſtrong purge; after this it is proper to 
bleed in the foot, taking away eight or 
ten ounces; then powders compoſed 0 
cinpabar, nitre, and crab's eyes, ſhould 
be taken three or four times a day; and 
particular regard ſhou'® be bad to the 
changes of the moon, It will be proper 
do ſet a veſſel of water by the bedſide, in 
| ſuch a manner that the perſon will = 


> 


# , + 
? . 


rally ſtep into it on getting out, and be 


Sg 


 - awaked by that means; and if theſe 


© things fail, a perſon ſhould fit up to watch 
+ him, and beat him every time it happens. 


NOCTANTUR, in law, a writ that iſſues 


out of the court of chancery, and is re- 


turnable in the king's bench; and lies 


© where a perſon having a right to improve 

waſte ground, erects a hedge or. ditch, 
' which is thrown down in the night-time, 
and it cannot be known by a jury by 
chom ſuch damage was done: in that 


' caſe if the neighbouring villages do not 


find out and indi& the offenders, they 
hall be diſtrained to make good the ſame 
zt their own coſts, Se. | 
NOCTILUCA, in phyfiology, a ſpecies of 
hoſphorus, ſo called becauſe it ſhines 
in the night without any light being 
thrown upon it; ſuch is the phoſphorus 
made of urine. See PHosPHORUS, 
NOCTUA, a name applied to ſeveral dif= 
ferent ſpecies of owls. See OwL, _ 
NOCTURNAL, ſomething relating to the 
night, in contradiſtinction to diurnal. 
See the article DIURNAL, 
NocTuRNAL ARCH, in aſtronomy, the 
arch of a circle deſcribed by the ſun, or 
' a ſtar, in the night. See ARCH, 
Semi-NOCTURNAL arch of the ſun, is that 
portion of à circle he paſſes over hetween 
the lower part of our meridian.and the 
point of the horizon, wherein he ariſes ; 
or between the point of the horizon where- 
in he ſets, my ge 
ridian. Ne 
NocTURNat, NOCTURLABIUM, an in- 
| irument chiefly uſed at ſea, to take the 
altitude or depreſſion of ſome ſtars about 
the pole, in order to find the latitude and 
hour of the night, wy 
Some noturnals are hemiſpheres, or pla- 


niſpheres, on the plane of the equinoctial. 


Theſe commonly in uſe among ſeamen 


are two; the one adapted to the polar ſtar, 
and the firſt of the guards of the little 
bear; the other to the pole-ftar, and the 


pointers of the great bear. | 
'This inſtrument conſiſts of two circular 
plates ute CLXXXVI. fig, 4.) applied 
to each other. The greater, which has 
a handle to hold the inſtrument, is about 


2; inches diameter, and is divided into | 


twelve parts, agreeing to the twelve 
months, and each month ſub-divided into 


every fifth day; and ſo as that the mid- 


de of the handle correſponds to that 


7 of the year wherein the ſtar here re- 
garded has the ſame right aſcenſion with 
ihe ſun, If the inſtrument be fitted for 


i 
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the lower part of our me- 
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teeth to be told in the night. 
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two ſtars, the handle is, made moveable. 
The upper left circle is divided into 


, twenty-four equal parts for the twenty- 
four hours of the day, and each hour 
__ ſub-divided into quarters. Theſe twenty - 


four hours are noted by twenty - four 
"hoſe at 


the hours 12, are diſtinguiſhed by their 


length. In the center of the two circu- 


lar plates is adjuſted a. long index, A, 


moveable upon the upper plate. And 


the three pieces, viz. the two circles and 


index, are joined by a rivet which is 
pierced through the center with a hole, 


_ throvgh which the ſtar is to be obſeryed, 
To uſe the NOCTURNAL, turn the up- 


. 


per plate till the long tooth, marked 12, 
againſt the day of the month on the 


under plate: then, bringing the inſtru- 
ment near the eye, ſuſpend it by the 


handle with the plane nearly parallel to 
the equinoRtial ; and viewing the pole- 


* ſtar through the hole of the center, turn 


the index about till, by the edge coming 


from the center, you ſee the bright ſtar 


or guard of the little bear. (if the inſtru- 
ment be fitted to that tar) : then that tooth 
of the upper circle, under the edge of the 


index, is at the hour of the night on the 


edge of the hour circle: which may be 


' known without a light, by counting the 


N 


* 


teeth from the longeſt, which is for the 
me TT. 3 

ODATED HYPERBOLA, a name given 
by Sir Iſaac Newton, to a kind of hy per- 
bola, which, hy turning round, decuſſates 
or croſſes itſelf. See HYPERBOLA. - 


NODE, 'nodus, in ſurgery, a tumour ariſ- 
© Ing on the bones, and uſually proceeding 
from ſome venereal cauſe ; being much 
the ſame with what is otherwiſe called ex. 
oſtoſis. See the article ExosTosts, 
This word is more particularly applied to 


the tumeurs or protuberances ariſing on 


| the joints of old gouty people, called alſo 
tophi. See the article Torhus. | 
Some give the denomination of nodes, to 


all tumours formed by a coagulation of 


"viſcous matter in the: external parts of 


N 


' wherein the orbit 


the body. See TUMOUR, Sc. 


ODEsS,' in e the two points 
a planet interſects 


the ecliptie; ſuch are the points C and D, 


pl. CLXXXVIII. fig. 1. no 1. whereof. 


the node C, where the planet aſcends north - 
wards, above the plane of the ecliptic, is 


called the aſcending node, the northward 
node, and the bead of the dragon, and 
is marked thus g ; the other node N, 
where the planet deſcends to the ſouth, is 

1;Hz called 


NOD 
ealled the deſcending node, the ſouth- 
ward node, or the dragon's tail, marked 
thus g. See the article DR AGO. 
The line CD, wherein the two cireles 
C E DF and CG DH interſect, is call- 
ed the line of nodes. It appears from 
obſervation, that the line of the nodes 
of all che planets conſtantly changes 


its place, and ſhifts its ſituation from 


eaſt to weft, contrary to the order of 


the ſigns; and that the line of the moon's 
nodes, by A retrograde motion, finiſhes 


its circulation inthe compaſs of 19 years; 


after which time, either of the nodes hav- 
ing receded from any point of the eclip- 


tic, returns to the ſame again: and when 
the moon is in the node, ſhe is alſo ſeen in 


the ecliptic. If the line of nodes were im- 
moveable, that is, if it had no other mo- 


tion than that whereby it is carried round 


the ſun, it would always look to the (ame 
point of the ecliptic, or would keep pa- 
rallel to itſelf, as the axis of the earth 
does, See EARTH and Moon, 


From what has been ſaid, it is evident, 


that the moon can never be obſerved pre- 
ciſely in the ecliptic, but twice in every 

riod ; that is, when ſhe enters the nodes, 

hen ſhe is at her greateſt diſtance from 
the nodes; vis. in the points E, F, ſhe 
is ſaid to be in her limits. See LimiT. 
The moon mult be in or near one of the 


nodes, when there is an eclipſe of the 
_ ſun or moon, 


To make the foregoing account of the 


See ECLIPSE, 


motion of the moon's nodes ſtill clearer, 
let the plane of n“ 2. ibid. repreſent 
that of the ecliptic, 8 the ſun, T the 
center of the earth, L the moon in her 
orbit DNdz. Nu is the line of the 


nodes paſſing between the quadrature Q, 
and the moon's place L, in her laſt quar- 


ter. Let now LP, or any part LS, 
repreſent the exceſs of the ſun's action at 
L. above his action at T; and this be- 
ing reſolved into the force L R, perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the moon's orbit; 
and PR parallel to it, it is the former 
only that has any effect to alter the poſi- 
tion of the orbit, and in this it is wholly 


exerted; Its effect is twofold; 1. It di- 


miniſhes its inclination by a motion which 
we may conceive as performed round the 
diameter D4, to which LT is perpen- 
dicular. 2, Being compounded with the 
moon's ede motion at L, it gives 
it an intermediate diceflion Lt, through 
which, and the center, a plane being 
drawn, muſt meet the ecliptic nearer the 
conjunction C, than before, 
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NODULE, or Noputus, a word vſed 
in pharmacy, for a knot tied in a rap, 
and including ſome medicinal ingredients 
to be ſuſpended in any liquor, as beer, 
or wine, to give it a tincture, or the 
like. | 
It ſignifies alſo a parcel of odoriferous 
ſimples, tied up in a piece of ſilk, for the 
atient to be frequently ſmelling to. 
NODUS, or NoDe, in dialling, a certain 
point. br pole in the gnomon of a dial, by 
the ſhadow. or light whereof, either the 
| hour of the day in dials without furnituie, 
or the parallels of the ſun's declination, 
and his place in the ecliptic, &c. in dials 
with furniture, are ſhewn. See D1ar., 
Nopus is alſo uſed for a hole in the ceiling 
of a room, or in the window, for mak. 
ing of a dial on the floor, wall, or the 
_ | ts > 
NOERA, a word uſed by chemiſts, for the 
head of an alembic, or the cover of a 
cucurbite, or any other veſſel uſed in dil. 
tillation. 
NOE TIANs, in nnn. chriſtian 
heretics in the IIId century, followers of 
| Noetius, a philoſopher of Epheſus, who 
pretended that he was another Moſes, 
ſent by God ; and that his brother was a 
new Aaron, His hereſy conſiſted in afficm- 
ing that there was but one perſon in the 
_ Godhead; and that the Word and the 
Holy Spirit were but external denomina- 
tions, given to God, in conſequence of 
different operations; that as creator, he 
is called Father; as incarnate, Son ; and 
as deſcending on the apoſtles, Holy Ghoſt. 
NOGAIAN-TarTARs, a nation which 
inhabits that part of Circaſſia, in aſiatic 
Turky, that lies between the Palus Me- 
otis and the Caſpian ſea, 
NOGENT, a town of France, in the pro- 
vince of Champaigo, ſituated on the river 
Seine, twenty. five miles north-weſt of 
Troyes. | 
NOLA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, ſitdated 16 miles eaſt of Naple', 
NOLT, a town of. Italy in the territory of 
| Genoa, ſituated on the bay of Geno?, 
thirty-five miles ſouth- weſt of that city- 
Noli ME TANGERE, TOUCH ME NOT, 
in medicine, a malignant eruption in the 
face, occaſioned by an extremely (harp 
corroſive humour; thus called, either 
becauſe it affeds thoſe who touch it, or 
becauſe the more it is touched, the worſe 
it grows, and the farther it ſpreads. | 
OLI ME TANGERE, among botaniſts, 
the SENSITIVE. PLANT, the ſame with 


1 OSA, 
mio. Sex the article Nan NOLLE 
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NOLLE sos, in law. See the ar- 
 ticle Non PROSe 


NOMADES, in antiquity, a name giyen 
to ſeveral nations or people, whoſe whole 
occupation was to feed their, flocks, and 
who had no fixed place of abode, but were 
conſtantly ſhifting, according to the con- 
veniencies of palturage. . 

NOMANCY, a name given to the art of 
divining the fates of perſons, by means of 
the letters that form their names; being 
nothing elſe but the cabbaliſtic gematria, 
See the article CABBALa. 

NOMARCHA, in egyptian. antiquity, 
the governor or commander of a nome. 
Egypt was antiently divided into ſeveral 
regions or quarters, called nomes. 

NOMBRE De bios, A town of Mexico, 
in the province öf Darien, a little to the 
eaſtward of Porto Bello: weſt long, 83, 
and north lat, 1. | 

NOMBRIL PoINT, in heraldry, is the 
next below. the feſs-point, _ or the very 
center of the eſcutcheon. See Polxr. 
Suppoling the eſcuteheon divided into 
two equal parts below the feſs, the firſt of 
theſe divitions is the nombril, and the 
lower the baſe, n 

NOME, or NA Mk, in algebra, denotes any 
quantity with a ſign. prefixed or added to 
it, whereby it is connected with ſome 
other quantity, upon which the whole be- 
comes a binomial, trinomial, or the like: 
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NET n of Germany, in dhe 
dutchy of L ſituated _ river 


Seille, fifteen miles north of Nane. 
NOMINALS, or NoMiNALISTS,.. a ſet 


15 


! 


of ſchool · pbiloſophers, the Woke «nd 


cordelier, in the XIVth century. 


were great dealers in words, whence they _ 
were vulgarly denominated word-ſellersz 
but had the denomination of nominaliſts, * 


| becauſe that, in oppoſition to the realiſts, 


they maintained, . that words, and wel | 
the article REaLISTSs. | 1 


things, were the object of di 


The nominals, with the toics, admit the 


formal conceptions or ideas of things, as 
the ſubject and foundation of univerſali- 
ty ; but to this they add names, which 


repreſent and ſignify, after the ſame uni- 
vocal manner, and without any diſtinQtion, 


N 


. be, preſented to the ordinary. This 


a great variety of ſingle things, alike both 
in genus and ſpecies. See STOICS. -- 
OMINATION, che act of naming and 


_ appointing a perſon for ſome function, 


employ, or benefice. 


Nouixn Ton, in law, ſigniſies the power 


that a perſon has of appointing a clerk 
to a patron, of. a benefice, by him to 


power or right of nomination à perſon 
may haye by.deed, whereby, if the 


thus a +6 is a binomial, a4+b+c is a 


trinomial, whoſe reſpective names or 
nomes are g and, far the firſt, and a, 
b, and g, for the ſecond, _ See the ar- 
ticle BINOMIAL, CGG. 


NOMENCLATOR, in roman antiquity, 


1 


was ,fually a flaye, who attended upon 


per zus that flood candidates far offices, 
nd ger r ſuggeſted to them the 
nathies of a the citizens they met, that 
they might court them, and call them by 
their names ; which, amon that, people, 
was the bigheſt piece of civility. _ 
NOMENCLA'TORES, among the bota- 
nical authors, are thoſe who have employ- 
ed their labours about ſetiling and ad- 


bang the right names, ſy nooyms, and 


ey melogies of names, in regard to the 
whole vegetable world. r n 


NOMENCLATURE, aomeac/atara, a ca- 


talogue of ſeveral of the more uſual words - 
in any language, with their bgnifications, 


compiled in order to facilitate the. uſe. of 
ach. words, 4 thoſe. who are to learn 
ongue: ſuch are our latin, greek, 


refuſes to have e. nominated, or 


inſtead thereof preſents another, the no- 
minator may bring a quareimpedit. - See 
ek, NOMINAT OR, and PATRON; 


NOMINATIVE, in grammar,; the fieft 


changes and inflections given to this firſt 


N 


caſe of nouns, which are dectinable. 8e 
the articles CARE an NO VW. 
The fimple 


WF 


poſition or laying.dowe of a 
Noun, or name, is 99 — 
caſe; yet it is not ſo · properly a caſe, as 
the matter or ground whence. the other 
caſes are to be formed, by the ſeveral 


termination, Its chief ule is to be placed 


in diſcourſe before all. verbs, as the ſub- 
7 of the propoſitĩon or affirmation. 


MINATOR, he who preſents a perſon 
to an office or 


ſon named, ar prefented,, is called no · 


tor does not appoint a cleck- within fix ' 


minee, See the article NDMISATION: = 
It is held, inthe caſe of & benefice; that 
_ the perſqu who has the nomination, is in 
effect the, patron of the church, and the 
other is bot an inſtrument to him that no- 


minates; neverthdle, when 2 nomina- 


months after the avoidance, but the 


b : — 
won preſents before the biſhop has mw 


benekce ; whence the per- 


9 -4et Occam, or Ocha gy, ; 
ney 
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te advantage of the lapſe, his clerk is to 
JC 
. NOMOPHYL ACES, Nee among 
- the Athenians, magiſtrates' who were to 
ſſee the laws executed, being not unlike 
to our ſheriffs. They had the execution 
*\of-crnninals committed to their care, as 
+ alſo the charge of ſuch as were confined 
{ "priſoners. They had alſo power to ſeize 
„ thieves,” kidnappers, and highwaymen, 
upon ſuſpicion ; and, if they confeſſed 
the fact, to put them to death; if not, 
they were obliged to proſecute them in a 
judicial way. 2 2 
NAGESIMAL, in aſtronomy, the 
goth degree of the ecliptic, reckoned 
from the eaſtern term, or point. See the 
article ECLiPTIC, Sc. . 
The altitude of the nonageſimal is equal 
to the angle of the eaſt, and, if continued, 
paſſes through the poles of the ecliptic; 


whence the altitude of the nonageſimal, 


at a given time, under a given elevation 
of the pole, is eaßly found, If the alti- 
" tude of the nonageſimal be ſubſtracted 


from 90, the remainder is the diflance 


of the nopageſimal from the vertex. 
NON-ABILITV, in law, incapacity, or 
an exception taken againſt a plaintiff, in 
"a cavſe, on ſome juſt ground, why he 
reannot' commence a fuit in law; as his 
1 deing attainted of felony, outlawry, Cc. 
Nox-Ack, in law, generally ſignifies all 
the time a perſon continues under the 
age of one and twenty; but in a ſpecial 
ſenſe it is all the time a perſon is under 
the age of fourteen, See AGE. 
NON-APPEARANCE, a default in not ap- 
pearing in a court of judicature, Attor- 
-mies ſubſcribing warrants for appearing 
in court, are liable to attachment and 
nine for non appearance. If a defend- 
ant does not appear, and find bail upon 
a ſcire facias and rule given, judgment 
may be had againſt him. | | 
NoN- aS8UMPSIT, in law, is a general plea 
in a perſonal action, by which a man de- 
"ies that he has made any promiſe, 
Non:caPr, in geography, a promontory 
on the weſt coaſt of Africa, oppoſite the 
Canary-iſlands. Yar ,"0- 
Non-CLaim, in law, fignifies the omiſſion 
of him who challenges not his right with- 
in the time limited by law, as within five 


years after a fine is levied, &c. by which 


neglect he is barred of his right. 

Now couros MENT1S, in law, is uſed to 
denote a perſon's not being of ſound me- 
moty and underſtanding,- Of theſe per- 
ſons there are four di t kinds, an 


38 1 NON 
ideot, a madman, a lunatic who has la. 
cid intervals, and a drunkard who de. 
prives himſelf of reaſon by his own ac 
and deed. | In all theſe caſes, except the 
laſt, one that is non compos mentis ſliall 
not loſe his life for felony or murder; 
but the drunkard can have no indulgence 
on account of the loſs of his reaſon, for, 
in the eye of the law, his drunkenneſs 
does not extenuate but aggravate his of- 
fence. See IntoT, LunaTic, &c, 

Non DAMNSIFICATUS, in law, is a plea to 
an action of debt, on a bond, the condi- 
tion of which is only to fave the plaintiff 
harmleſs, f 5 935 

Non DECIMANDO, a cuſtom or preſerip- 
tion, by which a perſon is diſcharged from 
the payment of tytbes. 

Nox DISTRINGENDO, in law, a writ 
granted in divers caſes, not to diſtrain, 
Nox EST CULPABILI1S, or NON CUL, in 

law, wor GUILTY, the general plea to 
an indictment, or action of treſpaſs, by 

which the defendant denies the crime or 
fact charged on him, 

Non EST PACTUM, in law, is a plea where 
an action is brought upon a bond or other 
deed, and the defendant denies it to be 

his deed, | 

Nox EST INVENTUS, is a ſheriff's return 
to a writ, that the defendant is not to be 
found. 5 

Nox LIQUET, it does not appear; a verdidt 

iven by a jury, when a matter is to be 
deferred to another day of trial. 

Non MOLESTANDO, a writ that lies for a 
perſon,” moleſted contrary to the king's 
protection granted him. 

NoNn-NATURALS, in medicine, fo called be- 

cauſe by their abuſe they become the 
cauſes of diſeafes. See DISEASE. 
Phyſicians have divided the non-naturals 
into ſix claſſes, wiz. the air, meats and 
drinks, ' ſleep and watching, motion and 
: reſt, the paſſions of the mind, the re- 
tentions and excretions. See Alk, &c. 
Nox os TAN TE, NOTWITHSTANDING, 
a clauſe frequent in ſtatutes and letters 
patent, importing a licence from the 
king to do a thing, which at common law 
might be. lawfully done, but being re- 
ſtrained by a& of parliament, cannot be 
done without fuch licence. 
Non OMITTAS, a writ that lies where 
the ſheriff returns, upon a writ or pro- 
ceſs diredted to him, that he has ſent to 


the bailiff of the franchiſe, who has the 


return of yrits,” and that he neglects to 
ſerve the writs ſent him; upon which the 


ſheriff is commanded to enter into ſuch 
franchiſe 


NON Lao MOD - 
franchiſe himſelf, and there to execute the ing and ſwearing of the jury, it is pre- 05 


eee Yb FW 947 ſumed he does not ſtand to proceed in 
2 — default in not replevying his cauſe, and on that account the court 
of land in due time. W. may call him non-ſuited, Likewiſe, on 


Nox PONENDO-IN ASSISTS ET JURATIS, a trial, when the jury comes in to deli- 


5 coſts. NON-TENURE, is a plea in bar to a real ac- THY 

. Nox RESIDENCE is particularly applied to tion, by which the tenant inſiſts, that he 1 

ſpiritual perſons, who wilfully abſent does not hold the lands, &c. mentioned 10 

themſelves for the ſpace of one month to- in the plaintiffs count, or at leaſt ſome nn 

1 gether, or two months at different times part of it. | „ 

e in the year, from their benefices; for NoN-TERM, the time of vacation between iS 
* 


2 writ which lies for freeing a perſon from 
ſerving on aſſizes and juries : where a 
perlan is exempted by charter, &c. he 
may ſue the ſheriff for returning him. 


Non PROCEDENDO AD ASSISAM 'REGE 
INCONSULTO, is a writ granted for ſtop- + 


ing the trial of a cauſe appertaining to 
a perſon who is in the king's ſervice, till 
his majelty's pleaſure be further known. 


Now PROS, or NOLLE PROSEQUT, is where 


a plaintiff in an action does not declare 
in a reaſonable time; in which caſe it is 
uſual for the defendant's attorney to en- 
ter a rule for the plaintiff, to declare, af- 
ter which a non pros may be entered. A 
nolle proſequi is eſteemed a voluntary 
confeſſion, that the plaintiff has no cauſe 
of action; and therefore if a plaintiff en · 
ter his nolle proſequi, he ſhall be amer- 
ced; and if an informer cauſe the ſame 
to be entered, the defendant ſhall have 


which they are liable to penalties, by the 
ſtatute of non reſidences but biſhops, the 
king's chaplains, &c, are excepted. 


Nou RESIDENTIA PRO CLERICIS REG1S, 


is a writ directed to the biſhop, charging 


him not to moleſt a clerk employed in the 


king's ſervice, on account of his non 
reſidence. 


Now sau MEMORIZ, is an exception 


taken to an act, declared to be done by 
another, importing, that it was done at 


a time when the party was not in his right 
ſenſes, | 5 


Nox surr, fignifies the dropping of a ſuit 


or action, or a renouncing thereof by the 
plaintiff or defendant, which happens 
moſt commonly upon the diſcovery of 


ſome error in the 22 proceedings, 
0 


when the cauſe is ſo far, proceeded in, that 
the jury is ready at the bar to deliver in 
their verdict. 

A non-ſuit, it is ſaid, may be in the 
following. caſes, wiz. where a perſon 
brings a perſonal adtion, and does not 
proſecute it with effect; or if, upon the 
trial, he refuſes to ſtand a verdidt, then 
e becomes non- ſuited; ſo where the 


9 


ver their verdict, and when the plaintiff 
is called on, to hear the ſame, in that 
caſe, if he does not appear after being 
thrice called by the crier of the court, he 


is non - ſuited; which non-ſuit is to be 
recorded by the ſecondary, by the direc- 
tion of the court: but if he afterwards 
appears, before the non-ſvit is actually 
recorded, the court may take the verdi&; 
for that is not a non- ſuit, till it be record - 
ed, upon motion made by the counſel 


for this purpoſe z and then it is a part of 
the record, in the nature of a judgment 


againk the plaintiff, 

Non $UM INFORMATUS, I am not in- 
formed, a Formal anſwer made by an 
attorney, who is not inſtructed what to 
ſay in his client's behalf; on which be 
is deemed to leave the cauſe undefended 


and therefore judgment paſſes againſt his 


clienf. 


term and term, which was formerly calls 
ed the days of the king's peace. . 
NONZE ET DECIMAE, were payments for- 
merly made to the clergy, by tenants of 


church- farms: in which caſe nonæ ſig- 


nified a duty paid for things belonging to 
huſbandry: and decimæ, or tithes 
claimed in right of the church. 
NONCONFORMISTS, the ſame with di? 
ſenters. See the article DISSENTERS, 
NONE, one of. the ſeven canonical hours in 


the romiſh church, anſwering to three 


' o'clock in the afternoon. 1 4 
Noxes, aonæ, in the roman calendar, the 
fifth day of the months January, Febru- 
. ary, April, June, Auguſt, September, 
November, and December; and the ſe- 
. venth of March, May, July, and October. 
March, May, July, and October, ha 
ſix days in their nones; becauſe. theſe 
alone, in the antient conſtitution of the 
year by Numa, had thirty-one days a- 
piece, the reſt having only twenty - nine, 
and February thirty: but when Czfar 
reformed the year, and made other months 
contain thirty-one days, he did not al- 


lot them ſix days of nones. 7 


plaintiff is wot ready for trial at the call · NOOSE, a name given by ſportſmen to . 
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NOR 
. . fort of horſe-hair ſpringe, made to take 
. . woodcocks, and very ſucceſsful when the 
proper precautions are taken. The nooſe 
» made of ſeveral long and ſtrong hairs 


twiſted together, with a running nooſe at 
one end, and a large knot at the other, 


which is to be paſſed through the ſlit of a 


. cleft tick, to prevent the nooſe from be- 


ing pulled away when the bird is caught 
in it. 


NORC IA, a town of Italy, in the territory - 


of the pope, twenty-eight miles eaſt of 
Spoletto. | | 


NORDEN, a port town of Germany, in 


the circle of Weſtphalis, and county of 


Embden, twelve miles north of Embden. 
NORFOLK, a county of England, bound- 
- ed by the German ſea on the north and 

eaſt ; by Suffolk on the ſouth, and by the 

. Fens of Lincolaſhire and the ifle of Ely on 

the weſt, . 

Noxrotx, a county of Virginia, north of 
Carolina, and contiguous to that pro- 
vince, 

NORK OPPING, a town of Sweden, in 
the province of Eaſt-Gothland, ninety 

miles ſouth - weſt of Stockholm. 


NORMAL, in geometry, fignifies the ſame 


with a perpendicular, and is uſed for a 
line or plane that interſeAts another per- 
ndicularly, See PERPENDICULAR, 
UBNORMAL, LINE and PLAxE, 
NORMANDY, a province of France, 
bounded by the eaſt channel on the north, 
by Picardy and the Ifle of France on the 
_ weſt, by Orleanois on the ſouth, by Bri- 
tany and another part of the Eaſt chan- 
nel on the weft, 1 
NORRO V, che title of the third of the 
three kings at arms. See HERALD. 
e the palatinate of Bavaria, ſo 
Ca . g 
NORTH, in coſmography, one of the four 
cardinal points. See COMPASS. 
NoRTH-CAPE, a promontory of the iſland 
of Maggero, in the province of Ward- 
buys, in the north of Norway; it hein 
the moſt northern cape in Europe: cal 
long. 21®, and north lat. 72“. 
NoORTH-CURRY, a market-town of So- 
merſetſhire, ſeventeen miles ſouth-weſt of 
Wells. | 


| NORTH-FORELAND, a cape in the iſle of 


Thanet, on the eaſt coaft of Kent, four 
, miles eaſt of Margate. 
Noa ru RIVER, a great river which riſes 
in Mexico, and diſcharges itſelf into the 
gulph of Mexico, in 269 north lat. 
Noz rn-s zA, a name given to all that part 


i 
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NOR 
of the Atlantie Ocean, which lies 
of — in South — 
Nox ru-wWrsr paſſage. A north-weſt paſ. 
ſage by Hudſon's Bay, into the pacific 
ocean, has been more than once attempt. 
ed of late years, but, hitherto, without 
ſutceſs. Some greatly doubt of the prac- 
tieableneſs of ſuch an enterprize, and 
think the obſervations made by the Ruſ- 
Hans give us {mall hopes. But, as they 
bave not yet publiſhed the particulars of 
their diſcoveries, little can be ſaid about 
them. Some general things may be ſeen 
in the Phil. Tranſ. Ne 482. ſect. 14. 
Ir appears from thence, that the Ruſſians 
have paſſed between the land of Noya 
Zembla, and the coaſt of Aſia; and, as 
the Dutch did formerly diſcover the 
northern coaſts of Nova Zembla, we may 
now be well aſſured, that that country is 
really an iſland. 
NORTHALLERTON, a borovgh-town 
of the noi th riding of Yorkſhire, twenty · 
two miles north- weſt of Vork. 
It fends two members to parliament, 
NORTHAMPTON, the capital of North- 
amptonſhire, ſituated on the river Nen: 
welt long. 5 5, and north lat. 52% 15. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
NoRTHAMPTON is alſo a county of Vir. 
ginia, in North America, which forms 
the ſouth part of the peninſula on the 
eaſtern ſhore of Virginia, 
NORTHAUSEN, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of Upper Saxony, and ter- 
ritory of Thuringia, fifty-five miles 
ſouth-weſt of Magdeburg. 
NORTHEIM, a town cf the dutchy cf 
Brunſw¾ie, in Lower Saxony, forty-five 
miles ſouth of Hanover. 
NORTHING, in navigation, the latitude 
made by a ſhip, in failing towards the 
north - pole, | 
NORTHLEECH, a market-town of Glo- 
ceſterſhire, fifteen miles eaſt of Gloceſter. 
NORTHUMBERLAND, a county of 
England, bounded on the north by Scot- 
land, on the eaſt by the German ſez, on 
the ſouth by Durham, and on the weſt by 
Cumberland and part of Scotland. 
No&TRUMBERLAND is alſo a county of 
Virginia, lying at the mouth cf the liver 
Patowmac, f 
NORTHWICH, a market-town of Che- 
' ſhire, ſixteen miles north-eaſt of Cheſler. 
NORWAY, a kingdom of Europe, fitu- 
© ated between 4 and 30% eaſt longitude, 
and between 88 and 720 north latitude, 
bounded by the Atlantic Ocean on — 
42 v1 J no 
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f l weſt, ſwediſh Lapland and 


other provinces of Sweden on the eaſt, and 


by the ſea called the Categate and Scbag- 
gerac on the ſouth, It is a cold barren 
country ſubje& to Denmark. 


NoRWAY-RAT , PU HorVegrcus, in zoolo- 7 


gy, an animal of the mus-kicd, varie- 
ed with black and tawney. It reſem - 


es the common rat in ſhape, but its tail 


is norter. It breeds in the mountains 
of Norway, but at times comes down in- 
to the low country in vaſt troops, which 
deſtroy all the vegetable produce, and af- 


terwards dying upan hy cn, leaye a 


ſtench that occaſions pe 
See the article Mus, | 
NORWICH, a large city of great trade in 
Norfolk,  fituated twenty miles weſt of 
Yarmouth, and the German ocean: eaſt 
long. x* 26', and notth lat. 32 40. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
NOSE, naſus, in anatomy, the primary 
organ of ſmelling. This varies greatly 


1 ential fevers. 


in hze and figure in different ſubjects: 


anatomiſts divide its parts into external 
and internal; thoſe moſt obvious are 


the dorſum ot ridge, which runs along 


its whole length, one part of which is 
more prominent than the reſt, and called 


the ſpine; the orbiculus, or extreme part, | 


which in many is turned round; the alæ 


or pinnæ, Which are the. ſides; and the 


ſeptum, which divides the noſe into two 
parts, called nares or noſtrils ; the hairs 
alſo are of this number; theſe ſerve to 
hinder the mucus of the noſtrils from 
continually running out, and to prevent 
inſets and extraneous ſubſtances of many 
kinds from getting in, To theſe may be 
added the common teguments, vi. the 
epidermis, the fat, and the cutis. The 
upper part of the noſe is rigid, and com- 


poſed of bones; the lower part is com- 


poſed of a number of cartilages, muſcles, 
and membranes, . 
The internal parts of the. noſe are, the 
bones; as the offa naſi, the maxillaria, 
the os cribriforme, the oſſa ſpongioſa, 
the os frontale, the lachrymalia, the os 
Row, the vomer, and the os . phenoides, 
he cartilages, which form the lower 


part, are connected by membranes, in 
order to render it flexible; the firſt of 
theſe form the anterior part of the ſeptum 


varium; there are two very large and 
conſpicuous ones in each of the ale, and 
between theſe there are placed ſometimes 


two, ſometimes three, and ſometimes - 


more ſmaller ones: the ſeptum narium is 


cartilaginous in its anterior and lower 


Paſt ; in its poſterior and upper, it is bo- 
Vor, III. * 


- 


— 
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bey and theſe parts fre ſurronnded-by 


robuſt and ſtrong membranes, which join 


them firmly together. | 
There are two paſſages from the noſtrils 


into the- mouth, deſtined for the paſſage 


of. air and of the mucous matter: there 


are figuſes in the maxillary, frontal, and 


ſphenoidal bones; and cellulæ in the os 


ethmoides, which increaſe the hollow of 
the rivſe, and thus give room for the” 
greater expanſion of the pituitary meme 


brane. There are alſo certain inequali- 


ties and eminences of the offa turbinata - 


or oſſa ſpongioſa of the noſtrils, which. 
ſerve 0 . e ſame purpoſes, and partly 


to prevent inſets and other extraneous 


matter, and even the cold airy from get- 
ting 1 that way into the mouth. 


There is likewiſe a ſoft and vaſcular mem- 

\ brane, which inveſts the noſtrils, and all 
the ſinuſes and irregularities ; this is calle 
ed the membrana mucoſa, and pituitaria 


of Schneider, and is the; primary organ 


of ſmelling, and the place of ſecretion of- 
the mucus of the noſtrils. The openings 


of the excretory dudts of this membrane 
are extremely conſpicuous -in the head 


of an ox. There are alſo a number of 


little glands under this membrane, eſpe- 
cially about the middle of the ſeptum, 
which are deſtined to the ſecretion of a 


mucous humour, like that of the reſt of 
the glands of this part. 


The arteries, which are * 
digious numbers through this membrane, 
ariſe from the carotids; theſe allo ſerve 
for the ſecretion of this mucus. The veins 


are from the jugulats, by which the 


abundant blood not employed for theſe 
purpoſes, is returned. The nerves diſ- 
perſed through the membrana pituitaria, 
are, 1. The olfaQorii, or olfactory nerves; 


, which are ſuppoſed to be of uſe in ſmell- 


ing, and are ſufficiently obſervable, tho” 


they are leſs in human ſubjects than in 
quadrupeds. And, 2. Some branches 


of the fifth pair, which terminate in the 


hairs, and conſtitute the true organ of 


ſmelling. | . 
Under the membrana pituitaria, there is 
alſo another very thin membrane, which 


. ſerves to inveſt the bones and cartilages 4 


this, where it ſurrounds the former, is 
called perioſteum; where the latter, pe- 
richondrium. The foramina in the no- 


ſtrils are, x. Thoſe at the frontal, the 

' maxillary, and the fphenoidal ſinuſes, 

and che cellulæ of the os ethmoides, ferv- 
ing for the communication of theſe ſinuſes 
with the noſtrils. 2. The orifices of the la- 

cry mal duQts, which open into the noſtrils. 
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the mouth; theſe, in a ſkeleton, are open 
and are obvious juſt behind the dentes in- 
ciſores of the upper Jaw; but in the diſ- 
ſeRion of recent bodies, they are not 
found abſolutely to open into the mouth 
ects, for they are cloſed up by the mem - 
en of the palate. _ 


The uſes of the noſe are, its giving us 
the ſenſe of ſmelling ; its ſerving in the 
reat office of reſpiration, and in model- 
| flax the voice; in receiving the abundant 
humeurs from the eyes, and in adding to 
the beauty of the face. It is certain, that 
there is no paſſage to the brain for the air, 


much leſs for the powders ſnoffed up the 
noſtrils: and whether there be any for 
tranſmitting a mucous humour from the 


brain, in order to its being diſcharged at 
the noſtrils, as the antients, and as Schel- 
vogtius, and ſome other of the moderns, 


have ſuppoſed, is not yet aſcertained. Sce 
the article NosTRILS. © ; 


wound. of the NosE. Theſe are generally 


cured by the dry ſuture; but where the 
wound divides the cartilage, and pene- 
trates ſo deep, that Its lips cannot be kept 
in contact, by the application of ſticking 
plaſters, the true ſuture mnſt be made 


—_ the ſkin, on each fide of the 


Though it ſounds very unlike 


woun 


truth, that any part of the noſe ſhould be 


entirely ſeparated from the reſt, and af- 
terwards united to it again, by means of 


ſotures ; yet Roonhuys, in his Obſerv. 


Chirurg. xx1v.' gives an inſtance of a 
noſe ſlit down longitudinally, and cored 
by ſuture. M. Blegny, in Zod. Med. 


Gall. ſpeaks of a foldier, whoſe noſe 
was cut off by a ſcymeter, and afterwards 


ſewed on again ſo well by the ſurgeon, 
that the ſcar could ſcarcely be perceived; 


and M. Garengeot, in tom, iii. p. $5. * 
of his Surgery, gives an account ef a 


noſe that was conjoined again by future, 
after it was bit off. When the naſal bones 


are fractured, it is uſual to place ſmall | 
tuhes, of ſilver or lead, under them, for - 
ſome time, to prevent the poſſage of the 
noſe being Fopped by the ſhooting out of 


the newfleſh, Externa'ly, ſome vulnerary 
balſam or giutinous powder is to be vſe1, 
and covered with ſticking plaſters, which 
muſt he kept on with the four-hraded 
handage, 


When this member is abſolutely loft; we 


mult lupply its defects with an artificial 
no of wood, or filver © ſuch an artificial 


noble, painted to the life and adapted by 


at all, nor indeed do they in living ſub- | 


" * 


* t 7 \ 
And, 3. The ducts from the noſe into 


proper ſprings and ſcrews, may render the 
accident and deformity imperceptible. 
Fracture of the NosE, In the noſe, both 
the bone and cartilages are ſubjeR to 
fractures; and if the injury is very great, 
they can never be ſo perfectly cured, but 
that ſome deformity will remain; beſides, 
the vicinity of this part to the brain, 


which is frequently injured at the ſame 


time, renders caſes of this kind often dan. 
gerous: a caries alſo, or a polypus, are 
no uncommon attendants on this di. 
order. In order to reſtore the bones of 
the noſe to their proper ſituation, the pa. 
tient is to be placed in a ſeat oppoſite to 
the light, and his head is to be held back, 
' while the ſurgeon raiſes the depreſſed part 
with a ſpatula, a probe, or a quill, ap- 
plying externally the thumb of one hand, 
and the fore-finger of the other, If the 
bones ate fractured on both ſides, they 
are to be raifed on each in this manner, 
and the cavity of the noſtrils is to be fill- 
ed up with long doſſils, to prevent the 
bones from collapſing z covering the part 
alſo, for this end, with a plaſter, apply- 
ing firſt the dreſſings common to recent 
wounds, If the bone be fractured into 
ſeveral ſplinters, they are to be reduced 
into their proper places, by the fingers; 
but if a ſplinter is ſo entirely ſeparated 
from the bone, that it will not eafily 
unite with it again, it is to be taken out 
with the forceps, If no caries or abſceſs 
intervene, the bones will unite in about 
fourteen days, If the bone _ » 
quire a ſtronger ſupport than what has 
hitherto — 2 one wy be 
formed out of ſtrong paper, either fingl? 
or double, adapted to each fide of the 
noſe, and ſupported by bolſters, and the 
whole muſt be kept in its place by 2 
four-headed bandage, not tied too tight. 
When the fracture of this part is accom · 
panied with an external wound, after the 
bones are replaced, dreſs the wound firt 
with diy lint, covering it with a vulne- 
rary plaſter, afterwards uſe balſamic me- 
dicines; hut all thoſe that are oily or 
greaſy, are to be carefully avoided, boll 
here, and in all other caſes where the 
bones are 10jured, | 
Luxation of the NosE. When the bones 
are ſeparated from each other, or diſtorted 
out of their places, they are to be re · 
plated by a probe, or quill, thruſt up the 
noſtrils, guiding the parts thus raiſed vp, 
with the other hand, into their pro- 
per places, as above deſcribed, vndrr 


Fracture; after which there is — 
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thing ie be done, but to let a piece - 6gnature ferve as a proof of the truth of 


of Bicking plaſter lie upon the noſe for 


' ſome time. 


Another diſorder to which the noſe 10 li- 


able, is that of the preternatural clofing 


of the noſtrils, which is ſometimes owing 


to cireleſs treatment in the ſmall-pox, in 


the bad ſort of which che noſtrils have 
been known to cloſe, and adhere ſo 
ſtrongly to the upper lip, which js turned 
back at the ſame time, as to leave no poſ- 
ſibility of ſhatting the mouth. In this 
unhappy caſe, the only relief is by the 
knife, ſeparating the hp from the noſe, 
and then opening a se through each 
of the noſtrils, which are to be kept open 
with leaden pipes, and the lip preſſed 
down into its 2 by a com- 
preſs and bandage, and this continued till 
the wounds are cicatrized. 
For the polypus and ulcer in the noſe 
ſee the articles PoLYPUs and OZANA, 
Bleeding at the NOSE, See HEMORRHAGE, 
NOSTRILS,  Nares, in anatomy, the two 
apertures or cavities of the noſe, through 
which the air paſſes, and which ſerve to 
convey odours, and to carry off the pi- 
tuita ſeparated in the ſinuſes of the baſe 
. of thecranium, See the article Nos. 
NOT eur. non eft culpabilis, in law. 
See the article NON EST, Sc. 
NOTABILIA BONA, in law. See Bona, 
NOTARICON, the third part of the jewiſh 
cabbala. See the article CABBALA. 
NOTARY, aotarius, ſignifies' a perſon, 
uſually ſame ſcrivener, who takes notes, 
or frames ſhort draughts, of contracts, 
| 2 charter · parties, or other 
writings, At preſent we call him a 
notary public, who publicly atteſts deeds, 
or writings, in order to make them au- 
thentic in another nation: but he is 
principally employed in buſineſs concern - 
ing merchants, as making proteſts of 
bills of exchange, &c. And noting a 
bill, is where be goes to take notice of a 
merchant's refuſal to accept or pay the 
ſame, See the article BILL. ba 
The learned civilian Domat obſerves, 
that a diflintion between a voluntary 


| and contentious juriſdiction obliges vs to 


notice of a particular kind of officers, 


whoſe funQions are of a very great and 


very frequent uſe, and who have a kind 
ar voluntary juriſdifliong, witbout any 

re of the contentious. juriſdiftion, 
which are the public notaries : for the 

actions of notaries imply two characters 
of a. D anion, the firſt con- 
las in this, & their preſence and their 


& 


- 


_ aſcertaining them as they occur, 


the acts which are ſued in their preſence z 
and that whereas in the writings which 
are called private, that js to ſay, which 
are ſigned only ap" parties, their fig- 
. Natures being unknown in courts of juſ- 
tice, it is neceſſary to verify them, if 


- they are called in queſtion ; the figna- 


tures of notaries, who are public officers, 


. carry along with them the truth of the 
ads which they ſign, And the ſecond of 


. theſe characters conſiſts in this, that the 
acts which contain ſome obligations of 


one party towards another, being figned 


by a notary public, gives a right of mort- 
gage on the eſtate of the perſon who is 
bound, which a private bond or obliga- 
tion ſigned only by the party would not 
give. ER 


Eccleſaſtical NoTaArIEs, were FF in 
the firſt ages of the church, whoſe buſi · 
neſs it was to collect and preſerve the | 


acts of martyrs. 


NOTATION, in arithmetic and algebra, 
the method of expreſſing numbers or 


quantities by ſigns or. charaRers, appro- 


priated for that purpoſe, . See NUMERA- 
TION, ALGEBRA, CHARACTER, Cc. 


There is one thing which deſerves par- 


ticular notice, in regard to this ſubje&, 
and that is, the great advantages that 


may redound to ſcience, by a happy no- 
tation, or expreſſion of our thoughts, It 
is owing entirely to this, and the method 


— 


of denoting the ſeveral combinations of 


numbers, by figures ſtanding in different 
places; that the moſt complicated opera- 


tions in arithmetic, are managed with - 


ſo much eaſe and diſpatch. Nor is it leſs 


apparent, that the diſcoyeries' made by 


algebra are wholly to be imputed to that 
ſymbolical language made uſe of in it ; 


for by this means we are enabled to te- 


preſent things in the form of equations; 


and by variouſly proceeding. with theſe 


equations, to trace out, ſtep by ſtep, the 
ſeveral particulars we want to know. 
Add to all this, that by ſuch a notation, 


the eyes and imagination sre alſo made 


ſabſervient to the diſcovery of truth; for 
the thoughts of the mind riſe up and diſ- 


appear, according as we ſet ourſelves to 


call them into view ; and therefore, with- 
out ſame particular method of fixing and 


trieving them when out of ſight wou. d 


be no leſs painful, than the very firſt ex- 


erciſe of deducing them one from an- 


other. As, therefore, we have, frequert 


occaſion to look back upon the diſcoyeri s 
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NOT 
already made, could theſe be no other⸗ 
wiſe brought into view, than by the ſame 


- courſe of thinking in which they. were 


firſt traced, ſo many different attentions 
at once muſt needs greatly diſtract the 


mind, and'be attended with infinite trou- 


ble and fatigue. But now, the method 
of fixing and aſcertaining our thoughts 
by a happy and well choſen notation, en- 
tirely removes all thoſe obſtacles; for 
thus, when we have occaſion to turn to 


any ſormer diſcovery, as care is taken 


all along to delineate them in proper cha- 
racters, we need only eaft our eye on 
that part of the proceſs where they ſtand 
expreſſed, which will lay them at once 
open to the mind in their true and ge- 
nuine form. By this means we can take, 
at any time, a quick and ready ſurvey of 
our progreſs, and running'over the ſeve- 
ral concluſions already gained, - ſee more 


diſtinctly what helps they furniſh to- 


wards obtaining thoſe others we are ſtill 
in purſuit of. Nay, farther, as the 
amount of every ſtep of the inveſtigation 
lies hefore us, by comparing them vari- 
ouſly among themlelves, and adjuſting 
them one to another, we come at length 
to diſcern the reſult of the whole, and 
are enabled to form our ſeveral diſcove- 
ries into an uniform and well- connected 
ſyſtem of truths, which is the end and 
aim of all our inquiries. | 


NOTE, aota, is uſed for a character or ab- 


breviature, ſerving to denote or expreſs 
ſomething in a little compaſs. 


NoTEs, in muſie, characters which mark 


the ſounds; i. e. the elevations and fall - 
ings of the voice, and the ſwiftneſs and 
flowneſs of its motions. In general, un- 
der notes are comprehended all the ſigns 
or characters uſed if muſic, though in 
propriety the word only implies the marks 
which denote the degrees of gravity and 
acuteneſs to be given to each ſound. See 
Soup, CHAKACTER, and GRAVITY. 
'The Greeks uſed the common letters of 
their alphabet for mulical notes, and in 


regard more notes were needed than they- 
had letters, the defe&t was ſupplied by * 
the different ſitustion of the letters: thus 


the ſame leiter n expreſſed different notes 
in all the following forms H, u. E, 2, 
r, u. For every ſeveral mode they had 
eighteen figns. Now Alypius gives us 
fgns for fifteen different modes, which, 


With the differences of the genera, and 


the diſtinction between voice and inftru- 
ment, Mr. Malcolm makes 1620 notes, 


Not that they had ſo many diſtind cha- 


[ 2264 ] 


_ length, in the eleventh century, Guido 


r 
racters, but the ſame characters had dif. 
ferent ſignifications upon different occa- 
ſions, as ꝙ in the diatonic genus is lycha- 
nos hypaton of the lydian mode, and 
hypate meſon of the phrygian, and ſo of 
others. | 
The Latins, in the time of Botthiug, 
had eaſed themſelves of this needlefs bur. 
den, and only uſed fifteen letters of their 
alphabet for notes. Theſe, pope Gre- 
gory, conſidering that the ſecond octave 
was in-effe& the ſame with the firſt, and 
that the order was the ſame in the upper 
and lower octave of the gamut, atter- 
wards reduced to ſeven, which were to 
be repeated in a different character: at 


Aretine, a benedictine monk, inſtead of 
the letters ſubſtituted fix ſyllables, ut, re, 
mi, fa, ſol, la, placing them in different 
lines, and marking them with points, 
Laſtly, it was thought proper to add 
, notes likewiſe in the ſpaces. See the 
article Gauur. 
Hitherto the notes only ſerved to expreſs 
the degrees of tune: they were all of 
equal value as to time, till about the year 
1330, when John De Muris, doctor of 
Paris, gave different figures to different 
points, to expreſs the quantity of time 
each was to be dwelt upon. See TIux. 
There are three things to be conſidered 
in theſe notes, x. The quantity, i. 6. the 
- fize and figure of the head, 2, The qua- 
lity,2. e. the colour of the head, whether 
. It be white or black, full or open. z. 
The properties, as the Italians expreſs 
themſelves, wiz. whether the note is ac- 
companied with a virgula or comma, or 
not. It muſt likewiſe be conſidered whe+ 
ther the notes be ſeparate and diſtin&, or 
bound together. Each of theſe, wiz. the 
quantity, quality, Sc. may be ſeen under 
the articles Mix iu, CROTCHET, &c. 
Mathematicians compute that one may 
make 9520 changes or varieties with i: 
notes, without ever repeating the ſame 
twice; and that of the notes of each 
oftave, one. may make 40320 different 
tunes or ſongs. See the article T USE. 
Norz is likewiſe uſed for a mark made 
in a book or writing where there occurs 
ſomething remarkable and worthy of par- 
ticular notice: as alſo for an obſervation 
or explication of ſome paſſage in an au- 
thor added in the margin, at the bottom 
of the page, or elſewhere, by an editor, 
in which ſenſe it ſlands contradiſtinguiſn- 
ed to text. The notes make the princi- 
pal difference in the editions of _ 
g a A 1 75 
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l 
ec. authors. We have Virgil, Horace, 
Terence, Cc. with Dacier's notes, Dau- 
in's notes, notes variorum, Oe. | 
NoTs is alſo a minute, or ſhort writing, 
containing ſome article of buſineſs, 1 


which ſenſe we ſay, promiſfary note, note 
of hand, bank note, &c; <a 


7; NoTE @ bill. See the articles NoTary, 


PROTEST, and BILL, ; 
NoTE of a fine, in law, an abſtract of the 
fine or contract made by the chirogra- 
pher, before the ſame is engroſſet. 
NOTHA CAST, in anatomy, the five 
loweſt ribs on each ſide. They are called 
baſtard or ſpurious ribs, in regard they 
do not join with the breaſt-bone as the 
other ribs do; nor are they, like the reſt, 
bony, but cartilaginous. See Rims. 
NOTHING, nibil, The ſchoolmen diſ- 
tinguiſh between nothing taken ſtrictly, 
being that which is impoſſible, or implies 


a contradiction; and nothing taken more 
generally, being applied bath to what is 


poſſible and impoſſible... Again, they 
diſtinguiſh nothing into negative, which 
is the abſence of reality in any ſubject; 
and privative, which is the abſence of re- 
ality in a ſubje& capable thereof, or 
wherein it ought to be found, 

NOTHUS, dee, ſignifies ſpurious or baſ- 
tard, whence it 18 figuratively applied 

by phyſicians, &c, to ſuch Aileales, as 
though in reſpect of a ſimilitude of ſymp- 
toms, Sc. they have the ſame denomi- 
nation as ſome others, yet are of a diffe- 
_ origin, ſeat, 'or the like, from the 
ame, h 


NOTICE, in law, is defined to be the 


making of, ſomething known, which a 
man might be ignorant of before: and 
it has divers effects in our law ; for there- 
by the party giving the ſame, may reap a 
benefit which he otherwiſe ſhould not 
have had; and by this means the perſon 
to whom it is given, is liable to ſome 
charge or action to which without it he 
had not been ſubject. Notice is in ſeve- 
ral reſpects required to be given in order 
to juſtify proceedings; yet none is bound 
by law to give notice to another of what 
ſuch other may inform himſe!f. In the 
caſe of a promiſe, it has been held, that 
where a penalty is to be recovered, there 
notice is necefſiry ; but where the plain- 
tiff ſues for damages, the d:fendant has 
ſufficient notice, by the action brought 
againſt him. Likewiſe, if a perſon is 


obliged' by an aſſumpſit in general to do 


a certain thing to another, the perſon to 


whom the promiſe is made muſt give 


[ 2265 ] BY 
notice when be would have him perform 


NOT 


it; and yet where another perſon is to 


to it, in fuck caſe, he to whom the thing 
is to be done ſhall not be compeiled to 


Y inane on to that third perſon, as to the 


oipg thereof: but the party muſt at his 
peril procure it, Where one enters into 
'a bond to make ſuch an aſſurance as the 
counſe] of the obligee ſhall adviſe, the 
obligor is to have notice that the 8bligee's 
counſel has adviſed the ſame.. If a thing 


lies in the knowledge of the plaintiff in”. 


an action, there ought to be nctice given 
' of it to the defendant, Upon all writs 
of inquiry of damages, either in real or 
perſonal actions, notice muſt be given to 
the other party in the ſuit; and want of 
notice on divers occaſions, is often the 
cauſe of arreſt of judgment, &c, 


NOTION, in logic, an idea or repreſen- 


article IDEA. x 

This term, and the word idea, are often 

taken in the ſame Tenſe; but the inge- 
nious biſhop Berkeley obſerves, that we 
cannot ftrictly be ſaid to have an idea of 

an active being, or of an action, although 
we may be ſaid to have a notion of them. 


tation of any thing in the mind, See the 


I have, ſays he, ſome knowledge or no- 


tion of my mind, and its acts about ideas, 
inaſmuch as I know or underftand what 
1s meant by theſe words, What I know, 
that I have ſome notion of. However, 
continues our author, if the world will 


have it fo, the terms idea and notion 


may he uſed convertibly. By yet it con- 
duces to clearneſs and propriety that we 
diſtinguiſh things very different by differe 


ent names. It is alſo to be remarked, 


that in all relations including an act of 
the mind we cannot ſo properly be ſaid to 
have an idea, but rather a notion. of the 
relation or habitudes between things x 
but if in the modern way the word idea 
is extended to ſpirits, relations, and 
acts, this is after all an affair of a verbal 
concern. , | | 


It is an eſtabliſhed opinion among ſome 


_ philoſophers, that there are in the un- 


derſtanding certain innate principles, 
ſome primary or common notions, A. 
inoias, as it were ſtampt upon the mind 
of man, and which the ſoul receives in 
its very firſt being, and brings into the 
world with it, But this opinion is ac- 


curately diſcuſſed, and refuted by Mr. 
Lo:ke, who ſhews how men, barely by 


the uſe of their natural faculties, may 


attain to all the knowledge they have, 


withoyt any ſuch original notions of 
IAN principles. 
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principles, See IDEA and ENOWLEDGE, 
NOTITIA, in literary hiſtory, a book that 
gives an account of a particular country, 
city, or other place: ſuch is the Notitia 
Imperii Romani, Notitia Romæ Anti- 
que, Sc. | ; 


NOTO, the capital of a province of the 


ſame. name, in Sicily, twenty miles ſouth 
of Syracuſe: eaſt long. x5*, north lat. 


27-3 $0 
NOTONECTA, the BoaT-FLy, in the 


hiſtory of inſects, a genus of inſets of 


the claſs of the ſcleroptera, the roſtrum 
or ſnout of which is inflected, the antennæ 
are very ſhort; the wings, which are four 
farmed for ſwimming. 
NO TORlObs, ſomething that is publicly 
known, and therefore, needs no proof. 


in number, are cruciated, and the legs are 


NOTRE DAME, ous Lady, an appella- 


tion frequently given to the Holy Virgin: 

and hence ws meet with churches of 

notre dame, as that at Paris; alſo feaſts, 
nunneries, Sc. of notre dame. 

NOT TEBURG, a city of Ruſſia, ſituated 
on an iſland in the lake Lodoga, twenty- 
five miles eaſt of Peterſburg, 

NOTTINGHAM, the capital of Notting- 
hamſhire, ſituated about a mile north of 

the river Trent: weſt longitude 1 5, 
north latitude 539, | 
It ſends two members to parliament. 

1 455 NEW, ſomething oppoſed to old. 

ence, 


_ Neva-sCOTIA, New SCOTLAND, See the 


article SCOTLAND. 
Nova-ZEMBLA, or Newland, called by 
the Dutch the iſland of Weygats, is ſitu- 
ated in the frozen ocean, between 530 


and $0® eaſt longitude, and between 20 
vorth latitude and the north pole; it is 


ſeparated from the province of Samoieda, 
in Ruſſia, by the ſtraits of Weygats; 
but whether it be an iſland, or part of 
ſome great continent, is uncertain, no 
_ having ever paſſed to the northward 
of it. | . 
NOVALE, in our antient cuſtoms, ſgni- 
fies land newly ploughed, that had not 
been tiiJed betore in the memory of man. 
I N is alſo ſometimes uſed for fallow 
and, | 


KNOVARA, the capital of the Novareſe, in 


the dutchy of Milan, forty miles welt of 
Milan. 


NOVATIANS, a chriſtian ſect which 
' ſprang up in the third century, ſo called 
from Navatian, a prieſt of Rome, or No- 
vatus, an african biſhop, who ſeparated 


; [ 2266 } N ov 


from the cemmunion of - pope Cornelivs, 


beſore aſſigned. 


„ 


whom Novatian charged with a criminal 
lenity towards thoſe who had apoltatized 
during the perſecution of Decius, He 


denied the church's power of remitting 


mortal ſins, upon the offender's repen. 
tance ;z and at laſt went ſo far as to de- 
ny that the apoſtles could ever hope for 
pardon even from God himſelf. Novatus 


coming to Rome, joined with the follow- 


ers of Novatian, and added to theſe rigid 
doſtrines another, which was the unlaw- 


fulneſs of ſecond marriages, againft which 
| this became as ſevere as againſt apoſtates; 
rt communication to ſuch as mar- 


a ſecond time after baptiſm, and 


treating widows who married again, as 


adultereſſes. ., The two leaders were pro- 
ſcribed and declared heretics, not for ex- 
cluding penitents from communion, but 
for denying that thechurch had the power 


of remitting fins, 
NOVATION, or InxovaT10N, in the 


civil law, denotes the change of one kind 
of obligation for another; as when a pro- 


miſe is accepted inſtead of a written obli- 


gation, See the article OBLIGATION, 


NOVEL, in the civil law, a term uſed for 


the conſtitutions of ſeveral emperors, as 
of Juſtin, Tiberius, Leo, and more par- 
ticularly of thoſe of Juſtinian. The cong 
ſlĩtutions of Juflinian were called novels, 
either from their producing a great al- 
teration in the face of the antient law, or 


. becauſe they were made on new caſcs, 


and after the reviſal of the antient code, 
compiled by order of that emperor. Thus 
the conſtitutions of the emperors T heodo- 
ſius, Valentinian, Marcian, &c. were allo. 
called novels, on account of their being 
publiſhed after the theodoſian code. 


NovEL, in matters of literature, a fictitious 


hiſtory of a ſeries of ſurprizing and enter- 
taining events in common life wherein 
the rules of probability are or ought to 
be ftrictly preſervedʒ in which it differs 
from a romance, where the hero and he- 
roine is ſome prince and princeſs, and the 
events which lead to the cataſtrophe, are 
in general highly abſurd and ynnatural. 
The beſt novels are thoſe which by means 
of a well told ftory, convey a number 


of noble and elevated ſentiments, and 


inſtruct the reader in the knowledge of 
mankind, | | 


NoveL ASSIGNMENT, in law, an aſſign- 


ment of time, place, or the like, in zn 
action of treſpaſs, otherwiſe than it was 


This 


* 


e 
This is practiſed, where an action of 
trelpaſs being brought for breaking a 
cloſe, generally ; and the defendant, in 
his plea, juſtifies himſelf in a place where 
no treſpaſs was committed; in which 
caſe, the plaintiff aſſigns the cloſe, or 


place where the treſpaſs was done, and 


to this the defendant muſt plead. 
NoveEL' DISSEISIN. See the article As- 
$158 of novel difſeiin. & 
NOVELLARA, a town of Italy, * = 
ut 


dutchy of Mantua, twenty mi 
of the city of Mantua, 
NOVEMBER, in chronology, the eleventh 


month of the julian year, conſiſting only 


of thirty days: it got the name of No- 


vember, as being the ninth month of Ro- 


mulus's year, which began with March. 
See the articles MONTH and YEaAR. 
NOVEMSILES, or NoVENSILES D11, in 


roman antiquity, certain gods brought to 


Rome by the Sabines, and fo called as 
being nine in number, viz. Lara, Veſta, 
Minerva, Feronia, Concord, Fidelity, 
Fortune, Chance, Health. 
Some ufiderſtand, by novenſiles dii, new 
created gods, or thoſe whoſe worſhip was 
brought from ſome foreign country to 
Rome; whilſt others pretend, they fig- 
nified the nine muſes. _ | 
NOVEMVIRI, the nine | magiſtrates of 
Athens, more uſually. called archons. 
See the article ARCHON. 
NOVENDIALE, or NovEMDIALE, a nine- 
days ſolemnity, obſerved with ſacrifices 
by the antient Romans, to divert the mif- 
chiefs with which they were 'threatened 
with prodigies, and to appeaſe the anger 
of the gods, 


NOVI, a town of Italy, twenty-five miles 


north- weſt of Genoa, 
NOVIBAZAR, a city of european Turky, 
in the province of Servia, 160 miles ſouth 


of Belgrade: eaſt long, 22*, north lat. 


43 des, 
NOVICE, in general, denotes a perſon not 


yet ſled, or experienced, in any art 
or profeſſion. DN | | 
In the countries where monachiſm pre- 
rails, novices are the candidates, or pro- 
bationers, for a religious life, See the 
article MoNx, - | | > 
This novicjate laſts a year, at leaſt; in 
me monaſteries morez after which the 


novices, dy profeſſing themſelves and 
taking the yows,, become dead to the 


world in a civil ſenſe. 5 
NOVIGRAD, a town of Hungery, ſix - 
teen miles north of Buda, in 19˙ 5 eat 
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NUB 
L longitude, and 439 north latitude, | 
NovicRAD is alſo a town of Dalmatia, in 
174 30' eaſt longitude, and 44® 30” north 
* latitude. A e er 
NOUN, omen, in grammar, a part of 
ſpeech, which ſignifies things without any 
relation to time; as a man, a houſe, 
ſweet, bitter, Sc. e 
The words which fignify the ſimple ob- 
ut the Engliſh, called names: but our 
firſt formers of grammar, either out of 
affectation or folly, corrupted the latin 
word nomen, into the barbarous found 
noun, as it is called in the vulgar gram- 
mars. And thus they have made a di- 
viſion of names, calling the name of a 


thing or ſubſtance, a noun-ſubſtantive; 


and that which fignifies the manner or 
quality, a noun - adjective., See Name, 
SUBSTANTIVE, and ADJECTIVE, 


Nouns are alſo divided into proper and 


appellative. See the articles PROPER 
and APPELLATIVE: 


\ wn of our thoughts are, in all languages | 


NOVOGOROD, the capital of à province 


of the fame name in Muſcovy, fitvated 
on the river Wolcoff, 130 miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Peterſburg : eaſt long. 349, north 


185 lat. 589. 


It is an archbiſhop's ſee, and has 180 
churches and monaſteries” 
NOVOGRODECE, a city of Lithuania, 


in Poland; eaſt long. 252 30", north lat. 


53* 45' 
NOURISHMENT, or NUTRITION, 'in 
phyſiology. See NUTRITION, _ 
NOWED, in heraldry, fignifies knotted, 
from the latin zodatzs ; being applied to 
the tails of ſuch creatures as are very long, 
and ſometimes repreſented in coat- ar- 
mour, as if tied up in a knot, 458 
NOVA, a town of Galicia, in Spain, fitu- 
_ ated in the river Tamara, fifteen miles 
weſt of Compoſtella. W | 
NOYOMN, a town of the iſle of France, fifty 
miles north-eaſt of Paris. : 
NUBECULA, in ſurgery and medicine, a 


coma, See the article LEUCOMA, 
NUBECULA is alſo uſed for a matter in 


form of a cloud ſuſpended in the middle 


of the urine, See the article URINE. 
NUBIA, a country of Africa, bounded by 
© the defart of Barca, on the north; 
Egypt and Abyſſinia, on the eaft ; by the 


Lower Ethiopia, on the ſouth z and by 


the deſarts of Africa, on the wet. 
NUBILES anni, the legal age of mar- 
ciage, Sce the article, MARRIAGE, | 


Nucha, 


%. 


© diſtemper of the eye, otherwiſe ralled leu 
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NU CHA, in anatomy, the nape of the neck. 


SgBee the article NECK. _ | 
NUCIFEROUS txtxtes, ſuch as bear nuts. 
See the articles TREE and Nur. a 
NUCIFRAGA,. in ornithology, a bird 
otherwiſe called coccothrauſtes. See the 
article CoccorRAus r ES. 
 NUCKIANZ GLANDULE, in anatomy, 
a number of ſmall glands, ſituated be- 
tween the abducent muſcle of the eye, 
and the upper part of the os jugale. See 
. the articles Exz, GLand, S. 
. NUCLEUS, in general, denotes the ker- 
, nel of a nut, or even any ſeed incloſed 
Within a huſk. . _.. 18 
The term nucleus is alſo uſed for the 
body of a comet, otherwiſe called its 
bead. See the article COMET. 
' Hong: the, antient architects, nucleus 
fignified the middle flooring, which con- 
fitted of a ſtrong cement, over which they 
laid the pavement bound with mortar. 
NUDE COMPACT, nudum pattum, in law, 
a contract made without any conſidera- 
tion. See the article CONTRACT. 
Nuk MATTER, in law, ſignifies a bare 
allegation of ſomewhat done. 
NUDIPEDALIA, among the antients, a 
feſtival in which all were obliged to walk 
bare-footed. . This was done on account 
of ſome public calamity; as the plague, 
famine, an intenſe drought and the like. 
It was likewiſe uſual for the Roman 


matrons, when any ſupplication and vows = 
were to be made to the goddeſs Veſta, to 


Walk in proceſſion to her temple bare- 

footed, | 

NUDITIES, in painting and ſculpture, 

_ denotes thoſe parts of an human figure 
which are not covered with any drapery ; 
or thoſe parts where the carnation ap- 
Pears, x | 

NUL TIEL RECORD, in law, is what the 
plaintiff generally pleads, on the defen- 
dant's pleading matter of record in bar 

of the aQtion brought by the plaintiff. 


NULLITY, in law, ſignifies any thing that 
is null or void: thus there is a nullity of 


marriage, where perſons marry within 
— the degrees, or where infants marry 
without conſent of their parents or guar- 
dians, See the article MARRIAGE. 
NUMBER, numerus, in arithmetic, an 
aſſemblage of ſeveral units, or things of 
the ſame kind. 8 A 
Number, ſays Malcolm, is either abſtract 
or applicate; abſtract, when referred to 
things in general, without attending to 
their particular properties; and appli- 
cate, hen conſidered as the numbes of 
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a parti -vlar ſort of things, as yards, 


trees, or the like, | 
When particular things are mentioned, 
there is always ſomething more conſider. 
ed than barely their numbers; ſo that 
what is true of numbers in the abſtra, 
or when nothing but the number of things 
is 72 will not he true, when the 
Pr is limited to particular things: 
or inſtance, the number two is leſs than 
three; yet two yards is a greater quan- 
tity than three inches; and the reaſon is, 
becauſe regard muſt be had to their dif. 
ferent natures as well as number, when- 


ever things of a different ſpecies are con- 
ſidered ; tor though we can compare the 


number of ſuch things abſtradtedly, yet 
we cannot compare them in any applicate 
ſenſe. , And this difference is neceſſary 


to be conſidered, becauſe upon it the true 
| ſenſe, and the poſſibility or impoſſibility 


of ſome queſtions depend. 
Number is unlimited in reſpect of in- 
creaſe, becauſe we can never conceive 2 


number ſo great, but ſtill there is a great- 


er. However, in reſpe& of decreaſe, it 
is limited; unity being the firſt and leaſt 
number, below which therefore it can- 
not deſcend, CER 26 


Kinds and diſtinions of NUMBEeRs, Mathe- 


maticians, conſidering number under a 
3 many relations, have eſtabliſhed the 
ollowing diſtindions. 

Broken numbers are the ſame with frac- 
tions, See the article FRACTION, 

Cardinal numbers are thoſe which ex- 


preſs the quantity of units, as 1, 2, 3, 4, 


Sc. whereas ordinal numbers are thole 


which expreſs order, as 1ſt, 2d, 3d, &c. 


Compound number, one diviſible by ſome 
other number beſides unity; as 12, which 
is-divifible by 2, 3, 4, and 6. Numbers, 
as 12 and x5, which have ſome common 
meaſure beſides unity, are faid to be com- 
pound numbers among themſelves, 

Cubic number is the product of a ſquare 
number by its root: ſuch is 27, as be- 
ing the product of the ſquare number 9, 
by its root 3. All cubic numbers whoſe 
root is leſs than 6, being divided by 6, 
the remainder is the root itſelf; thus 
27 6 leaves the remainder 3, its root; 
216, the cube of 6, being divided by 6, 
leaves no remainder z 343, the cube of 7, 
leaves a remainder x, which, added to 6, 
is the cube root; and 51a, the cube of 
8, divided by 6, leaves a remainder 2, 


'. which, added to 6, is the cube root. 


Hence the remainders of the diviſions of 


"the cubgs above 216, divided by 6, being 
| added 


6 


* * * 
. . d 


' 


and conſequently 11, the cube. root of 
the number divided. But the cubic 
numbers above this, being divided by 6, 
there remains nothing, the cube-root be- 
ing 12. Thus the remainders of the 
higher cubes are to be added to 12, and 
not to 6; till you come to 18, when the 
remainder of the diviſion muſt be added 
to 18; and ſo on ad inſinitum. 

Determinate number is that referred to 


ſome given unit, as a ternary or three: 


whereas an indeterminate one, is that re- 
ferred to unity in general, and is called 
quantity. 

Homogeneal numbers, are thoſe referred 
to the ſame unit; as thoſe referred to 
different units are termed heterogeneal. 
Whole numbers are otherwiſe called in- 
tegers. See the article INTEGER. 
Rational number is one commenſurable 
with unity; as a number, incommenſu- 
rable with unity, is termed irrational or 
a ſurd. See the article SURD. : 
In the ſame manner a rational whole 


number, is that, whereof unity is an ali- 
quot part; a rational broken number, 


that equal to ſome aliquot part of unity; 
and a rational mixed number, that con- 
lifting of a whole number and a broken 
one, | 
Even number, that which may be divided 
into two equal parts without any fraction, 
as, 6, 12, Cc. The ſum, difference, 
and product of any number of even num- 
bers, is always an even number. N 
An evenly even number, is that which 
may be meaſured, or divided, without 
any remainder, by another even number, 
a8 4 by 2, A 58 
An unevenly even number, when a num- 
ber may be equally divided by an uneven 
number, as 20 by 5. 
Uneven number, that which exceeds an 
even number, at leaſt by unity, or which 
cannot be divided into two equal parts, 
as 3, 5, &c. 
The ſum or difference of two uneven 
numbers makes an even number; but 
the fatum of two uneven ones makes an 
uneven number, 
If an even number be added to an un- 
even one, or if the one be ſubiracted from 
other, in the former caſe the ſum, in 
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added to 6, always gives the root of the 
cube ſo divided, till that remainder be 5, 


found, wiz. 


NUM 


- ſum of any uneven number of uneven 


numbers is an uneven number, 
Primitive- or- prime numbers, are thoſe 
only divifible by unity, as 5, 7, Cc. And 


prime numbers among themſelves, are 


thoſe which have no common meaſure 
beſides unity, as 12 hd 19. 

Perfect number, thaf, whoſe aliquot parts 
added together, make the whole number, 


as 6, 28; the aliquot parts of 6 being 


3, 2, and1, = 6 ; and thoſe of 28, being 
14, 7, 4, 2, 1, = 28. : 

linperfe&t numbers, thoſe whoſe aliquot 
parts, added together, make either more 
or leſs than the whole. And theſe are 
diſtinguiſhed into abundant and defective; 
an inſtance in the former caſe is 12, 
whoſe aliquot parts 6, 4, 3, 2, 1, make 
16 ; and in the latter caſe 26, whoſe ali- 

uot parts 8, 4, 2, and x, make but 15. 


lain number, that ariſing from the mul- 


tiplication of two numbers, as 6, which 
is. the product of 3 by 2; and theſe 
numbers are called the ſides of the plane, 
Square number, is the product of any 
number multiplied by itſelf; thus 4, 
which is the fatum of 2 by 2, is a ſquare 
number. X 


Every ſquare number added to its root 


makes an even number. 

Polygonal, or polygonous numbers, the 
ſums of arithmetical progreſſions begin- 
ning with unity: theſe, where the com» 
mon difference is 1, are called triangular 
numbers; where 2, ſquare numbers ; 
where 3, pentagonal numbers; where 4, 
hexagonal numbers; where 5, heptago- 
nal numbers, &c, See POLYGONat., 
Pyramidal numbers: the ſums of polygo- 
nous numbers, collected after the ſame 
manner as the polygons themſelves, and 
not gathered out of arithmetical progreſ- 
ſions, are called firſt pyramidal numbers: 
the ſums of the firſt pyramidals are called 
ſecond pyramidals, &c. 

If they ariſe out of triangular numbers, 
they are called triangular pyramidal 
numbers; if out of pentagons, firſt pen - 
tagonal pyramidals. 4 | 
From the manner of ſumming -up poly- 
gonal numbers, it is eaſy to conceive 
how the prime pyramidal numbers are 
(a—2) 23+ 3n* — (a5) 


6 
expreſſes all the prime pyramidals. 


the latter the difference, is an uneven Golden NUMBER, in chronology. See the 


number; but the factum of an even and 
uneven number is even. 
The ſum of any even number of uneven 


numbers is an even number; and the 
Vol. III. 


article GOLDEN, 


NUMBER, in grammat, a modification of 


nouns, verbs, &c, to accommodate th: m 
to the varieties in their objeRs, couſider- 
r ed 
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ed with regard to number. See the ar- NUMBERS, in poetry, oratory, muſic, Gr. 
ticles Nau and VES. © are certain meaſures; proportions, or ca- 
Nouns or names agreeing to ſeveral dences, which render a verſe, period, or 
things, may be conſidered;cither as ap- ſong, agreeable to the ear. See MzTIE. 
plied to one of thoſe things ſingularly, Postical numbers conſiſt in a certain har. 
or to a number of them; and thoſe con- mon in the order, quantities, c. of the 
ſidered either as ſeveral, or as united. To feet and ſyllables; which make the piece 
diſſtinguiſn theſe caſes, two numbers have muſica] to the ear, and fit for ſinging, 
been invented, the fingular and plural, for which all the verſes of the antients 

When a noun indicates an objedt con- were intended. See the articles Measurs 

_ fidered-as ſingle, or alone, or a number and RyYnHmeE, | 
of them conſidered as united together, it It is ef theſe numbers Virgil ſpeaks in 
is ſaid to be of the ſingular number, as his ninth Eclogue, when he makes Ly- 

a plant, an army, a church. When it cidas ſay, Nameros memini, fi verba 
indicates ſeveral objects, and thoſe as di- ſenerem; - meaning, that although he 

ſtinct, it is of the plural number, as had forgot the words of the verſes, 
plants, armies, churches : and when I yet he remembered the feet and meaſure 
ſpeak of myſelf as making a part of ſe- of which they were compoſed. 
. veral- others, inſtead of ſaying I, it is MRhetorica}, or profaic numbers, are a 
roper to ſay we, &c. ſort of ſimple unaffected harmony, leſs 
The Greeks have a third number which glaring than that of verſe, but ſuch as is 
they call dual number, as ſignifying two: perceived and affects the mind with plea- 
the Hebrews have ſomething like it; but ſure, + 
then it only takes place when the words The numbers are that by which the ſtyle 
ſignify a thing double, either by nature, is ſaid to be eaſy, free, round, flowing, 
as the hands, eyes, Sc. or by art, aas Sc. Numbers are things abſolutely ne- 
ſciſſars, tongs, &c, As to common and ceſſary in all writing, and even in all 

appellative names, they ſeem all natu- ſpeech. Hence Ariſtotle, Tully, Quin- 
rally to require a plural number, yet are tilian, &c. lay down abundance of rules 
there ſeveral which have none, as the as to the beſt manner of intermixing dac- 
name of gold, ſteel, &c, _ tyles, ſpondees, anapeſts, &c, in order 

The difference of numbers in nouns is to have the numbers perfet, The ſub- 
expreſſed by a difference of termination. ſtance of what they have ſaid, is reduci - 

| In Engliſh: the fingular is uſually con- dle to what follows, 1. The ſtyle be- 
= verted into plural by adding s, as plant, comes numerous by the alternate diſpoſi- 
| plants; book, books, Sc. Where the tion and temperature of long and ſhort 
pronunciation requires it, as where the ſyllables, fo as that the mvltitude of ſhort 
| ftingular ends ins or x, ſhor ch, it is ones neither render it too haſty, nor that 
F *. uſually done by the addition of es, in- of long ones too flow and languid : 
ſtead of s. Very often the plural is form- , ſometimes, indeed, long and ſhort ſylla- 
ed by en, as from ox is formed the plu- bles are thrown together deſignedly with- 
ral oxen 3 and from man, men; bro- out any. ſuch mixture, to paint the flow- 
ther, brethren, &c, Thoſe nouns whoſe neſs or celerity of any thing by that of 
Gngulars end in f, or fe, form the plu - the numbers; as in theſe verſes of Virgil: 
ral by ves ; as calf, calves; loaf, loaves; Illi inter ſeſe magna vi brachia tollunt; 
_ wiſe, wives, &c. However, the forma- and 
tion of the plural of many words can Radit iter liguidum, celeres neque commu» 
be reduced to no rule at all, being mere vet alas, 

* irregulars; as from mouſe is formed the 2. The ſtyle becomes numerous by the 
plural mice; from foot, feet, c. And intermixing words of one, two, or more 
in many words there is no difference of ſyllables ; whereas the too frequent repe- 

number; as in ſheep, deer, &c. Again, tition of monoſyllables renders the ſtyle 
fome words have no ſingular numbers; pitiful and grating, 3. It contributes 

'vs aſhes, bellows, lungs, breeches, &c. greatly to the numerouſneſs of a period 
and others no plural; as the names of to have it cloſed by magnificent and well 
countries, virtues and vices, metale, herbs, founding words. 4. The numbers 
and corn. The plurals of adjectives, depend not only on the nobleneſs of 
tho” varied from the ſingular in moſt lan- the words in the cloſe, but of thoſe in 
guages, yet in engliſh are generally the the whole tenor of the period. 5. To 
lame. | | | | bave the period flow eaſily and Wr 
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the harſh | concurrence of letters and given by God; but not mentioned before 4 
words is to be ſtudiouſly avoided, par- in the preceding books. | _ 
ticularly the frequent meeting of rough NUMB/FISH, the ſame with the torpedo | 
conſonauta 3 the beginning the firſt ſyl- —orcramp-biſh.: See the article TokPEDO. 
lable of a word with the laſt of the pre- NUMENIUS, in ornithology, 'a genus of 
ceding; the frequent repetition of the birds of the order of the ſcolopaces ; 
_ famee Hilable;z and the frequent the bexk of Which is of à figure ap- 
uſe of the like ending words. Laſtly, proaching to-a'cylindric one, it is obtuſe 
the utmoſt care is tö be taken left, in at the point, and is longer than the toes, he 
aiming at oratorial numbers, you ſhould feet have each 4 toes connected together. 
fall into poetical ones; and inſtead of This genus comprehends the curlew, the 
proſe, write verſe, - - + | woodcocł, the great plover, and the ſnipe. 
Book of NUMBER, the fourth book of the See the article CURL EW, Sc. | 
Pentateuch, taking itsdenomination from NUMERAL LETTERS, -thoſe letters of 
its numbering the families of Iſrael. the alphabet which are generally uſed for 
A great patt of this book is hiſtorical, figures, as I, V, X,. L, C, D, M. See 
relating to ſeveral remarkable pafſages in the article NGMER ATION. v e 
the Iſraelites march through the wilder- NUMER'aL CHARACTERS, See the article 
neſs. It contains a diſtin relation of CHaracTER,. _ | 28 
their ſeveral movements feom 177 ng NUMERALS, in grammar, thoſe words 
to another, or the two and forty ſtages Which expreſs numbers; as 6, 8, 10, Cc. 
through the wilderneſs, and many other NUMERA TION, or Nor Arrod, in 
_ things, whereby we are inſtructed and arithmetic, the art of expreſſing in cha- 
| confirmed in ſome of the weightieſt truths racters ary number propoſed in words; 
that have immediate refetente to God or of expreſſing in words any number 


| aud his providence in the world. But propoſed in characters. | 

7 the greateſt part of this book is ſpent in The characters uſed to expreſs numbers 
| wrongs Fm ore and ordinances, by, are either the ten numeral figures cf 
ö whether civil or ceremonial, which were the Arabians, wiz, RY 


one, two, three, four, - five, fix, ſeven, eight, nine, eypher; g 


. n apa; T3524 5455 6419.57 ee | i 

8 Kap, e Or the ſeven numeral letters of the Romans, 1 Fs {. 

t one, five, ten, fifty, hundred, five -hundred, thouſand, | 4 ? 

t Each of which figures, beſides their own + value of places decreaſes in a decuple . 

: lingle value, receives ſeveral denomina- proportion: for every place to the left is Ll 

- tions according to their plate and order. ten times the value of the next place to ry 

- A number has fo many places as there are * the right. Each place alſo has its name; 14 

. figures in it, as 3648 is the number of and thoſe names, for the "more eaſy | * 

f fe places; The order in whole num- reading of Jarge numbers, are diſtin- 1. 

8 bers is from the right to the left. The gZuiſhed by periods, half-periods, Tc. vn 
een h c WIE tp 9 1 

"4 bb 5 5 is 3 a thouſand Tr - 1 

And a period . C a million EY OT ee ER Ny 

je A cypher is of itſeif inſignificant; but each place is ten times the value of the 4 

re by its place alters the value of the ſubſe- next before it, ir is certain 54 = 

. quent figure : and, ſince the value of e ; . 
4.00 n 10 C 700 t 30007 ». 1 KY 

a that 2 2 ( in the firſt J 20 ( in the J 20% ( in the J 2000 deutz, i 

al oy place, is. ) 30 ( ſecond, } 30 ( third, 3999 \ Se. 

18 Co Co Co | | Oc. Co 1 * | 

of The value of each figure in any rank of ſeventh place; then reckoning that as 

in numbers, how large ſoever, is readily one, count forwards, and ſet another 

o found by the following rule. | __ We next ſeventh place, ſo confinue 

& Begin at units, fet'g point under the to the end. 5 

i EY „ 


NUMERATOR of @ fraction. See the 
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third 
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6 dee, | a Wo 12 e millions 
Then the ſecond | { point from _F billions,” 


trillions, 01} 4 


20" ſands under 4 

fourth, c. 7 CT -quadrillionsy N., 
Ads is evident in the following example, Va nid wks, me; 
| Periods Gd. Trillions Billions - Millions .., Ua 


* ; 
Half. periods th. units th. units 
— Pn An A 
cxu cxu cxu cxu 
123 456 789 998 


| Degrees 
Figures 


th. units th. units th. units 
— — — FA 
CXUCXU CXUCXU CXU,.Ccxy 


765432 101234 367890 


By this means you may have as clear a 
notion of, and may as eaſily read a num- 
ber of ſeventy places as of ſeven. 


article FRACTION, 
NUMERICAL, NuukROus, or NUME- 
nal, ſomething belonging to numbers; 
nus numerical algebra is that which makes 
uie of numbers inſtead of letters of 
the alphabet. Alſo, numerical differ. 
ence, 1s the difference whereby one indi- 
vidual is diſtinguiſhed from another, 
Hence a thing is ſaid to be numerically 
the ſame, when it is ſo in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe of the word. See the articles 
UniTY and IDENTITY, 
NUMERO, in commerce. See the article 
Book OF NuukRo's. | 
NUMIDIA, the antient name of Biledul- 
erid, in Africa. See BILEDULGERID. 
MISMATOGRAPHIA, a term uſed 
for the deſcription and knowledge of an- 
tient medals and coins, whether of gold, 
filver, or braſs. 
NUMMUS, or Nuuus, among the Ro- 
mans, a piece of money otherwiſe called 


ſeſtertius. See MONEY and SESTERCE, 


NUN, a woman, in ſeveral chriſtian coun- 
tries, who devotes herſelf, in a cloifter 
or nunnery, to a religious life, See the 
article MONK. | 
There were women in the antient chriſtian 


church, who made public profeſſion of 


virginity before the monaſtic life was 
known in the world, as appears from the 


is conducted to the bi 


minal in them to marry afterwards, if 
they thought fit. As to the conſecration 


of virgins, it had ſome things peculiar in 


it 1 it was uſually performed publicly in 
the church by the biſhop. The virgin 
made a public profeſſion of her reſoſu- 
tion, and then the biſhop put upon her 
the accuſtomed habit of — virgins. 


Y 


One part of this habit was a veil called 


the ſacrum velamen, another was a kind 
of mitre or coronet worn, upon the head, 
At preſent, when a woman is to be made 
a nun, the habit, veil, and ring of the can. 


_ Cidate are carried to the altar, and ſhe her- 


ſelf, accompanied by her neareſt relations, 
, who, after 
maſs and an anthem; the ſubje& of which 
is, © that ſhe ought to have her lamp 
lighted, becauſe the bridegroom is coming 
to meet her,” pronounces the benedic- 
tion: then ſhe riſes vp, and the biſhop 
conſecrates the new habit, ſprinkling it 
with holy-water. When the candidate 
has put on her religious habit, ſhe pre- 
ſents herſelf before the biſhop, and fings, 
on her koees, ancilla Chriſti ſum, &c. 
then ſhe receives the veil, and afterwards 
the ring, by which ſhe is married to 
Chriſt ; and laſtly the crown of virginity. 
When ſhe is crowned, an anathema is 
denounced againſt all who ſhall attempt 
to make her break her vows, The ſeveral 
orders of nuns in the romiſh and greek 
churches, are mentioned under ſeparate 
articles, 


writings of Cyprian and Tertullian, NUNCIO, or NunT10, an embaſſador 


Theſe, for diftigQiion's ſake, are ſome- 
times called ecclefiaſtical virgins, and 
were commonly enrolled in the canon or 
matricula of the church. They differed 
from the monaſtic virgin chiefly in this, 
that they lived privately in their father's 
houſes, whereas the others lived in com- 
munities; but their profeſſion of vir- 
ginity was not ſo ſtrict as to make it cri- 


from the pope to ſome catholic prince 


or ſtate, or a perſon who attends. on the 


pope's behalf at a congreſs, or an aſſembly 
of ſeveral embaſſadors. ? 
The nuncio has a juriſdiction, and may 
delegate judges in all the ſtates where be 
reſides, except in France, where he has no 
authority but that of a ſimple embaſſador. 


See the article EMBASSADOR. | cv. 
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NONCUPATIVE; in the ſchools, ſome- 


- qhing that is only nominal, or has no 
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eriſtence but in name. | 
NUSCUrgTIVE wirt, denotes à Jaſt will 
or teſtament, only made verbally, and 
not put in writing. See the articles WII. 
unc Pran Fr. 
NUNDI NAL, NunDINAL18,' a name 
- which the Romans gave to the eight firſt 


letters of the alphabet, ' uſed in their 


calendar. | 
This ſeries of letters, A, B, ©, ; D, E, 
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Then they read the contrad of marriage, 9 


which the bridegroom puts into the hands 
of the bride's relations: {afterwards the 
rehearſe ſix bleſſings z the married . ö 


drink wine, and the veſſel is thrown with 


. temple, the bridegroom and bride wore 


P, G, H, is placed and repeated ſuc- 


- cefſively from the firſt to the laſt day of 
the year: one of theſe always expreſſed 


violence againſt the ground, and broken 
in pieces. Before the deſtruction of the 


crowns on their heads, but firice that 


time this cuſtom has ceaſed. In the ce... 
remonies of marriage, the Hebrews 


pretend, that they imitate - chiefly what 
was done at Tobias's wedding, which 


they look upon as a model of à regular 


the market-days, or the aſſemblies called 


nundinæ, quafi-novendine, becauſe they 
returned every nine days. The country 
people, after working eight days ſue- 
ceſſively, come to town the ninth, to ſell 

. | their ſeveral commodities, and to inform 
themſelves of what related to religion and 
vernment. Thus the nundinal day 


and happy marriage. When the com- 
pany are ſet down to ſupper, the bride- 


groom ſings a bleſſing in the Hebrew - 
perform a 


language: after ſupper. they 


dance, which they call the dance of the 
commandment, and before leadinig*the 


* — 


bride into the marriage · chamber, they 
% een 


rehearſe a bleſſings! + 


bg under A on the firſt, ninth, ſeven- - 
teenth,' and twenty-fifth days of January, 
Sc. the letter D will be the nundinal let- 
tet of the year following. Theſe nundi- 
nals bear a very great reſemblance to tbe 


dominical letters, which return every 


eight days, as the nundinals did every 


nine. See DOMINICAL LETTER. 


NUPER 0B11T, in law, a writ that lies for 
a fiſter and coheir, who is deforced by her 


coparcener of lands, &c. of which their 
anceſtor died ſeiſed in fee. Here, if 


one ſiſter deforces another of land that is 
held in tail, the other ſiſter ſhall bring 


For an account of the marriage rites of 
'the antient Romans, ſee Cod rARRBA- 
TION, EPITHALAMIUM,' So. 


- 


9.11 


Great part of the nuptial rites of the an- 


tient Greeks, conſiſted in offering facri- 


fices to different deities, taking of omens, 


the parties taking ond another by the 
hand, and kiſſing each other in token of 
fidelity, Sc. For a further account of 


their ceremonies on this occafion; fee the 


articles BRIDE and Bar1DEGROOM, Se. 


Among the antient "chriſtians; ' the 


eſpouſing parties joined hands together. 


a formedon againſt her, and not this 
writ, Cc. But a writ of rationabili 
parte lies where the anceſtor was once 
ſeiſed, yet died not ſeiſed of the poſſeſſion, 


but the reverſion. | | | ; 
NUPTIAL RITES, the ceremonies attend- 


It was uſual to crown the bridegroom and 


bride with garlands, nor was it reckoned 


any harm t0 have a decent epithalamium. 
In the romifh church, the prieſt is at- 
tended at the altar by two clerks, carry- 
ing the holy-witer pot, the ſprinkler, 


and a little baſon to put the ring in. 


ing the ſolemnization of marriage, which 


are different in different ages and coun- 
tries, See the article MA&RIAGE. 

The nuptial rites among the Jews are 
perſormed in the following manner. 
The bridegroom and bride are placed 
under a canopy, each of them covered 
wih a black veil, The rabbin of the 
place, the chanter of the ſynagogue, or 
the neareſt relation of the huſband, takes 


2 cup full of wine, and having pro- 


nounced: a benediction, he preſents the 
cup to — — „and then to the 
bride, who juſt” taſte of the liquor, 
Afterwards the bridegroom puts a ring 


_ the bride's finger, ſaying, “ By 


After a prayer, and aſking their mutual 


conſent, and joining their hands, he 
pronounces the formula, Ego jungo 
Vos, Cc. at the ſame time making 


the ſign of the croſs towards them, and 
ſprinkling them with holy-water; this 


done, | he, bleſſes the marriage- ring; and 


ſprinkling it with holy water, after which 


he gives it to the bridegroom, who puts 
it on the bride's wedding-finger.. Before 
conſummation, the prieſt uſually bleſſes 


holy- water.. 
The nuptial ceremonies of our oven 
church are too well known, and that of 
the ſeveral nations of the world too nu- 


the marriage · bed, by ſprinkling it with | 


merous to be inſerted here. 


thus ring thou art my ſpouſe, &c,” NURENBURG, the capital of a terri= 
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NUR 22 
tory of the ſame name, in the circle of 
Franconia, in, Germany: eaſt long. 11% 
north lat. 49 30“. 
NURSERY, in gardening, is a piece 

of land ſet apart for railing and propa- 
a gating all ſorts of trees and plants, to 
10 P the garden and other plantations. 


- 


In a nurſery for fruit - trees, the following 
- Sules are to be obſerved: 1. That the 
ſoil ſhould net be better than that in 

which the trees are to be planted out for 
- good, 2. That it ought to be freſh, 
+ and not ſuch as has been already worn 
> put; by trees, or other large growing 


plants. 3. It ought neither to be too 


wet, nor too dry, but rater of amiddling 
nature; though, of the two extremes, 


. diſtance. - Theſe p 


produce lateral branches. If the winter 
ſhould prove very cold, lay ſome mulch 


roots, taking care nqt to let it lie 100 
thick near the ſtems of the plants, and 
to remove it as ſoon as the froſt is over. 


dy is to be preferred; becauſe, though 
trees in ſuch a ſoil do not make ſo great 


2 progreſs, yet they are generally ſounder 
.. and more diſpoſed to fruitfulneſs. 4. It 


muſt be incloſed in ſuch a manner that 


neither catile nor vermin may come iv; 
aud ſo as particularly to exclude hares 
and rabbits, which, when the ground 
is covered with ſnow, are great 2 
of young trees. 5. The ground being 
incloſed ſhould be carefully trenche 
about two feet deep; this ſhould be done 
in Auguſt, that it may be ready for re- 
ceiving young ſtocks at the ſeaſon for 
ginning of October: in trenching the 
ground, you muſt be careful to cleanſe 
it ſrom the roots of all noxious weeds, 
6. The ſeaſon. being come for planting, 
level down the trenches as equal as wy 
»; ble.z and then lay out the ground into 
quarters, which may be laid out in beds 


* 


baving provided yourſelf with locks, 
the next year proceed to tranſplant 
them, in the following manner : draw a 


Planted, and open a number of trenches 
exactly ftraight z then take the ſtocks out 
of the ſecd-beds ; in doing which, you 
mould raiſe the ground with a ſpade, in 
order to preſerve the roots as intire as 
poſſible ; prune off the very ſmall fibres, 


\ ſhould be ſhortened. Then plant them 
in the trenches, if they ate deſigved for 
Randards,. in rows three feet and a half, 

or four feet, from each other, and a foot 
and half diſtant in the rows ; but if for 
dwarfs, three feet, row ſrom row, and 


anting, which is commonly about the 


lime acroſs. the ground intended to be 


planting, where a ſufficient number of 


for bulbous-rooted flowers; for in this 


or a ſeminary, in which you may ſow + 
the ſeeds of ſtones of fruit. 7. And 


and if there are any that have a tendency 
to root directly downwards, ſuch roots 


NUSANCE, in law, a thing done to the 


141 


tween the rows. The ſecond year after 


for the manner of doing which, ſee the 
articles INOCULATION and GRAFTING, 
As to timber- trees, Mr. Miller adviſes 


The ſeedling auriculas polyanthuſes, 


marked that are worthy of 


FE S&th dk ed Ok i > 


N US 
one foot in the will be a fc 

5 * ſnooſd — 
means be headed, or pruned at top, which 
will weaken them, and cauſe them to 


on the ſurface of the ground near their 


In the ſummer-ſeaſon deſtroy the weeds, 
and dig up the groudd every ſpring be- 


22 ſuch of the ſtocks as are de. 
ſigned for dwarts will be fit to bud; but 
thoſe that are deſigned for ſtandards 
ſhould be ſuffered to grow five or fix feet 
high before they are budded or grafted; 


thoſe gentlemen who would have planta- 
tions in parks, waods, Sc. to make 
nurſeries upon the ground intended for 


the trees may be left ſtanding, after the 
others have been drawn out to plant in 
other places, ; 

The ground intended for the flower-nur- 
fery ſhould; be well fituated to the ſvn; 
and defended from ftrong winds by plan- 
tations of trees or buildings. The foil 
alſo ſhould be light and dry, eſpecially 


nurſery the off: ſets of all bulbous-rooted 
flowers ſhould be planted, and remain 
there till they become blowing roots, 
when they ſhould be removed into the 
8 and planted either in 

s or borders, according to the good- 
neſs of the flowers. Theſe flowers may 
alſo be raiſed in the nurſery from (ted, 


ranunculuſes, anemonies, carnations, 
Sc. ſhould. be: raiſed in this nurſery, 
where they - ſhould. be preſerved till they 
have flowered, when all thoſe ſhould be 
being tranl- 
planted into the flower-garden ; this 
ſhould be done in their proper ſeaſons : 
for all theſe ſeedling flowers ought not 
indiicriminately to be ſed to public 
view in the p —_—_ — 2 
always happens, that there are gr 
| _— of © ordinary flowers produced 
among them, ,which will there make but 
an indifferent arance. 
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z public nufance is an offence againſt the 
oblic in general, either by dding what 
tends to the'annoyance of all the king's 
ſubjeAs, er neglecting to do what the 
common good requires: in which caſe all 
annoyances and injuries to ſtreets, high- 
ways, bridges, and large rivers; as alſo 


diſorderly” ale-houſes, bawdy-houſes, 


gaming houſes, ſtages for rope-dancers, 
&c, are held to be common nuſances. A 
private nuſance is when only one perſon 


or family is annoyed, by the doing of any 


thing; as where a perſon (tops up the 
light of another's houſe, or builds in ſuch 
a manher that the rain falls from his houſe 
upon his neighbour's ; as likewiſe the 
turning or diverting water from running 
to a man's houſe, mill, meadow, Cc. 
ſlopping up a way that leads from houſes 
to lands ſuffering-w houſe: to decay, to 
the damage of the next houſe; ereQ- 
ing a brew-houſe in any place not conve- 
nient; or an houſe of office, &c. ſo near 
pnother perſon's houſe as to offend him 


hy its ſmell; | | 

ndictment lies for a public or common 
nuſance at the king's ſuit, whereon the 
party offending ſhall be fined and im- 
priſoned; but no action can be brought 
in this caſe except one man ſuffers more 
by a common' nuſance than another; as 
where a pit is dug in the high-way, and 
he falls into it. Action on the caſe, or 
aſſiſe of nuſance, lies, for any private 


_ huſance, at the ſuit of the party ag- 


grieved, and on ſuch actions judgment 
is given that the nuſance ſhall be removed, 
and the injured party recover damages: 
but if a perſon has only a term of years 
in a houſe or lands, as he has no freehold 
therein, he can only have an action on 
the caſe, by which the nuſance will be 


removed without his recovering damages. 


The continuation of a nuſance, is by 
the law confidered as a new nuſance, and 
therefore where a perſon ſuffers a nu- 


ance to he ſet up, and then alienates or 


lets the land, Mc. without removing it, 
an action of the caſe lies againſt him who 
"eQted it; and alſo againſt the slienee or 
ee, for continuing it. It has been 
adjudged that any perſon may remove a 
nuſance, in which caſe, even the cutting 
n-a gate that croſſes the highway is 
gal; yet if a man'defſtroys the nuſance 
himſelf, before he commences his action, 


e cannot have it afterwards, nor recover 
damages. Neither the lord of a manor, 


4 4 
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Nolhices are ejiher public or private: nor che King himſelf, enn ficehce aby 


perſon to make or ere n nuſance. 
NUT, zur, among botaniſts, denotes a 
pericarpium of an extraordinary har 
neſs, incloſing a kernel or feed, © 
Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds, as f- 
perts, walnuts, &c. See the articles 
 FilBERT, WALNUT, G. 
The word nut makes part of the 


engl 
names of ſeveral plants, as the bladder- 
nut, or ſtaphyiza ; the earth nut; the 
malabar- nut; the peaſe-nut ;. the phyſic- 
put; the ſpaniſh-nut, &c, See the ar- 
' ticle STAPHYLZA, S. 
NuT-HaTCH, /itra, in ornithology, See 
the article S1iTTA. | RY 
- NUTATION, in aftronomy, a kind of 
| tremulous motion of the axis of the 
earth, whereby, in each annual revolu- 
tion, it is twice inclined to the ecliptic, 
and as often returns to its former poſition. 
See EARTH and INCLINATION. _ 
Sir Ifaac Newton oblerves, that che moon 
has the like motion, only very ſmall, 
and fcarce ſenſible, 2 
NUTMEG, mx moſchata, in natural 
' hiſtory, the kernel of a large fruit, not 
unlike the peach, the produce of a tree” 
called by botaniſts myriſtica. See the ar- 
ticle MyRISTICA. SS | 
The nutmeg is ſeparated from its in- 
veſtient coat, the mace, before it is ſent 
over to us; except that the whole fruit 
is ſometimes imported in preſerve, by 
way of ſweetmeit, or as a curiobty, See” 
„ EI 
The nutmeg, as we receive it, is of a“ 
roundiſh or oval figure, of a tolerably' 
compact and firm texture, but eaſily cut 
with a knife, and falling to pieces on a 
ſmart blow, Its ſurface is not ſmooth, . 
'but furrowed with a number of wrinkles, 


principally longitudinally, It is of a 


greyiſh brown colour on the outſide, and 
of a beautiful variegated hue within, | 
being marbled with brown and-yellow: 
' yariegations, running in perfect irregu- 


larity through its whole ſubſtance, It is 
very unguous and fatty to the touch, 
when powdered, and is of an extremely 
'agreeable ſmell, and of an aromatic 
'taſte, without the heat that attends that 
| _ of flavour in moſt of the other 
' ſpecies. | | 
ere are two kinds of nutmeg in the 
ſhops, the one called by authors tbe male, 


the kind in common uſe, and is of the 
* 


running in various directions, though 


and the other the female. The ſemale is 
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ſhape of an olive : the male is long and 


| "eylindric, and has leſs of the fine aro- 


matic flavour than the other, ſo that it is 
much leſs eſteemed, and people who 
trade largely in nutmegs will ſeldom 
buy it. Beſides this oblong kind of 
nutmegs, we ſometimes meet with others 
of perfectly irregular figures, but mere 
Juſus naturæ, not owing to a different 
ſpecies of the tree. The longer male 
nytmeg, as we term it, is called by the 
Dutch the wild nutmeg. It is always 
diſtinguiſhable from the others, as well 
by its want of fragrancy, as by its 


ape: it is very ſubje&t to be worm- 


eaten, and is ſtrictly forbid, by the 


- Dutch, to be packed up among the other, 
becauſe it will give occaſion to their be- 


ing worm-eaten too, by the inſets get- 


Ing from it into them, and breeding in 
all parts of the parcel, 


The largeft, heavieſt, and moſt unAuous 
of the nutmegs are to be choſen, ſuch as 


are of the ſhape of an olive, and of the 
molt fragrant ſmell, The Dutch import 
them from the Eaſt-Indies. 
Nutmeg is greatly uſed in our foods 


and is of excellent virtues as a medicine; 


it is 2 good ſtomachic, it promotes di- 


* and ſtrengthens the ſtomach. 


alſo ſtops vomiting; is an excellent 


remedy in flatuſes; and is happily 


quantities. 


joined with rhubarb, and other medi- 
eines, in diarrhceas, It is oblerved to 
have a ſoporific virtue, and to exert it 
too ſtrongly, if taken in immoderate 
It has a conſiderable degree 


of aſtringency; and given after toaſting 


before the fire, till thoroughly dry and 
crumbly, it has been ſometimes known 
alone to cure diarrhoeas, 

Nutmegs on being imported, pay a duty 


5 
of x8. 6 4.54. and draw back, on ex- 


2 
portation, 1 8. 4354. 
100 


NUTRITION, in the animal œconomy, 
1 is the repairing the continual loſs, which 


the different parts of the body undergo, 


The motion of the parts of the body, 


the friftion cf theſe parts with each other, 


and eſpecially the action of the air, 


would deſtroy the body entirely, if the 
loſs was not repaired by a proper diet, 
containing nutritive juices z which being 
"digeſted in the ſtomach, and afterwards 


converted into chyle, mix with the blood, 
'and are diftributed through the whole 


body for its nutrition, See thy ar- 
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In young perſons, the nutritive juices 
not only ſerve to repair the parts that are 
damaged, but alſo to encreaſe them, 
which is called growth. 


In grown perſons, the cuticle is every 


where , conflantly deſquamating, and 
again renewing ; and in the ſame man. 
ner the parts rubbed off, or otherwiſe 
ſeparated from the fleſhy parts of the 


body, are ſoon ſupplied with new fleſh ; 


a wound heals, and an emaciated perſon 
rows plump and fat. _ See the article 
ORPULENCY., 

Buffon, in order to account for nutrition, 

ſuppoſes the body of an animal, or ve. 

getable, to be a kind of mould, in which 
the matter neceſſary to its nutrition is 
modeled and aſſimilated to the whole, 

But, continues he, of what nature is 

this matter, which an animal, or vege- 

table, aſſimilates to its own ſubſtance? 

What power is it that communicates to 

this matter the activity and motion ne- 

ceſſary to penetrate this mould ? and, if 

ſuch a force exiſt, would it not be by a 

Smilar force that the internal mould itſelf 

might be reproduced ? 

As to the firft queſtion, he ſhews, that 

there exiſts in nature an infinite number 

of living organical parts, and that all 
organized bodies conſiſt of ſuch organi- 
cal parts; that their produQtion coſts 
nature nothing, ſince their exiſtence is 


| conſtant and invariable; ſo that the 


matter which the animal, or vegetable, 


aſſimilates to its ſubſtance, is an organi- 


cal matter, of the ſame nature with that 
of the animal, or vegetable, which con- 


ſequently may augment its volume, 


without changing its form, or alter- 
ing the quality of the ſubſtance in the 


mould, 


As to the ſecond queſtion : there -exiſt, 


ſays he, in pature, certain powers, as 


that of gravity, that have no affinity 
with the external qualities of the body, 
but act upon the moſt intimate par 
and penetrate them throughout, an 
which can never fall under the obſerva- 
tion of our ſenſes. 

And, as to the third queſtion, he an- 
ſwers, that the interna] mould itſelf is 
reproduced, not only by a fimilar power, 
but it is plain that it is the very ſame 
power that cauſes the unfolding and re- 
production thereof: for it is ſufficient, 
proceeds he, that, in an organized body 
that unfolds itſelf, there be ſome part 


"ſimilar to the whole, in order that = 
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Doc of 18 5 or ATROPHY, in 


medicine... _ 1 


vurairion ha a ki 
— on Wo np in th = 
| ring of liquors of different natures, 


by ſtirring them t. 
acquired a thick confiſtence, as in m 
butter of ſaturn, &c. 


NUTTUNO, . or NT TVN. See the ar- 


ticde NETTUNO. 

NUX, the wal ur- TAE, in batany. See 
the article IuL Aus. 

Nux CUPRESSI, CYPRESS-NUT,. A fruit 


imp y.ſo called, as not at all of the 
put-kind,”_ 3s accounted ay power- 


ful allringent and balſamic, rce a 


ſimple medicine being preferable to it in 
Ta and dyſenteries. It is allo aid 


to be a very. good febrifuge. 
Nux MOSCHATA. See NUurux ce. 
Nux PISTACHIA, See Pisrachia. 
Nux vouica. See Nux Vowica... 
NUYS, a town of Germany, twenty miles 
north of Cologn. 
NYBURG, a town of Denmark, ſituated” 
at the eaſt-end of the Nr of Funep, 


ten miles eaſt of . 2 long. 


199, north lat. g 


NYCATHEMERIN? » wane „the na- 


tural, day, or day and vn N e to- 


gether always make twenty-four hours. 


See the artic s Day, and NIGHT. .. 


NYCTALOPIA, in medicine, a two-fold 


diſorder of the. eye, one of which is op- 

te to the other. In the firſt, the ſight 
is beſt in the night, and in obſcure 
places; whereas, in a clear 7 their 
fight fails, ſo that they can hardly ſee any 
thing. In the other fort of ye e, 


| the patient can ſee nothing at all Except 


in a clear and bright li light. 
As theſe infirmities ariſe from a natural 
bad formation of the eye; they are there 


fore incurable. 
NYCTANTHES, Arabian Jazmine, i in 
, 2 genus of the diandria - mono- 


 gynia claſs of plants, the flower of which 


conſiſts of a ſingle laucer-like, tal, with 
the. limb — 1 into eig ht o long ſeg- 
ments: the fruit is a ee; bilo- 
cular 880 Yen N e * 
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ated on the gulph of Finland, w 
the ovince of Carelia.. 


„in mythology, an 1 5 


efſes i0- _ 


405 to 2 inferior god 
the mountains, Youre waters, 
ſaid to be the 1 7 ers of Oce» 

tow Mobb ok All 


ich ate ge into ſeveral 
ranks, or claſſes, 210 250 5 divifion 
of them is into cele 
the former of which were called 3 
and were ſuppoſed to be intellig 


that governed the heavenly = . 
4 25 The terreſtrial pymphs 5 * | 


e preſided over the ſeveral 


the inferior world, and were 
ſrided into thoſe of the Waker, and 

.thoſe of the earth, The nymphs of the 
water were the oceanitides, or nympbs | 
of the ocean ; the nereids, the nymphs 
of the ſea; the naiads and ephydriades, 
the. nymphs of the fountains ;, and the 
© Jimniades, or nymphs of the lakes, The 
.nymphs of the earth were the oreades, 
or nymphs of the mountains; the napez, 


.nymphs of the meadows 3 and the dryads 
and hamadryads, who were nymphs of 


the fareſts and woods. Beſides theſe, we 
meet with vymphs who took their 3 Lg 


from particular counties, rivers, Ce. 


the cit roniades, ſo called from. 8 5 
Cithzron in Bœotia ; the dodonides, 


from Dodona; the tiberiades, from 
the Tiber, &c, | 


Goats were ſometimes facrificed' to the - 
nymphs z but their conſtant offerings _ 


were milk, oil, honey and wine, 


Nxurn, among naturaliſts, that ſtate of _ 
winged-inſes between their 1 2 5 in 


the form of a worm, and their a 
ing in thg winged or moſt perfect — 


The eggs of inſects are firſt hatched into : 
a kind of worms, or maggots; which 
© afterwards paſs into the nymph-ſtate,' 


* ſurrounded with ſhells or caſes of their 
own ſkins: fo that, in reality, theſe 


3 are only the embryo- inſecta, 1 


up in this covering; 


3 they at laſt get: looſe, though not . b 
- without great difficulty. | 
During the nymph- tete, the creature 


loſes its motion. 'Bwimmerdam' calls it 
nympha aurelia, or Fmply aurelia 3 and 


| — it the name of Gu bores Fe 
CHRYSALIS. * 
- iis in anatom _—_ 0 N 


nateovs parts, ſitus 
a5 L rimes 


1 of Finland, fon: 2 


univerſe was 
epreſented as foll of theſe. nympbs, - 


and terreſtrial ; © 
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| eyarg of a red colour and cas © 
. ure, ſome what reſembling 
the wattles under a cock's throat. The 
ate ſometimes ſmaller; ſometimes larger, 
and are continuous to the p 1 
the clitoris,” and joined to the inter 
fide of the labia. 
Thie nympber are full of nervous bene, 
Whence their quick ſenſe: they have alſo 
ſmall glands, that ſecrete a fatty matter, 
Their uſe ſeems to be to increaſe the 
pleafure in coition,” and to direct the 
courſe of the urine; 
The nymphæ are ſometimes ſo Pe; u 
not only to hang without the labia pu- 
gend; but alſo to prove very 3 
ſome to the woman in walking, fitti: 
and in conjugal embraces, ſo ag to! 
quite the ſurgeon's affiftance. _ 
When this is the caſe the patient being 
—— in à proper poſture, the ſurgeon 
mould take hold of the nymphæ with 
his le ft-hand, and with a pair of ſeiſſars 
in his right- -hand, cut ſo much of 
them as is judged: neceſſary ; taking care 
to have ſtyptics in readineſs to top the 
hemorrhage, and cordial medicines to 
ptevent the patient from fainting. 
wound is to” be dreſſed with ſome vul⸗- 
nerary balfam, and healtd in the common 
method. See the article Wou ND. 8 
"This operation is rarely found neceſſar 
in our parts of the world, but is fi 
quently practiſed 'in the eaſt; being 155 
perly the circumcmon of women.. See 
the article Cir UMCISION. 7 
NY MPH A, the WATES.LILY, au bo- 
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or 548 the fourteenth 65" ond 


fourth vowel of our a 
2 eee, as in dhe 
e, &c. 
he found of this letter 5 is ben fo ſoſt, 
as to require it. double, and that chiefly 
in the middle ond; as gabſes: ra- 
proof; Sc. and in ſome words this 0 is 


pronounced like 4. thor as in flees, 
blood, &c. * ö 


abet, 


* , 9 u ſometimes uſd for 
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NVMPHONHRNIA, 


N a town 
The. 
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S gage of! „ the flower of OY 
cp M of petals,” 
2 the hey ark finaller than the cuf 
and are” erte& inte the "fide of 


Tee . in more l 4 fingle ſeries: oo 


| oval fleſh vl containing” 
: 7 undi 
The 7 root of this plant ene d. 


ed by oo antienty,! as an aftringent for 
— 195 uſe. 

ble of wounds, or other 25h af 
ha bs Apreſent; ix is hot much known 


26 a ſtyptie to Roj the 


in the mops; but the common people 
uſe it intet tell for the ffuor one 
women, and for Sleets and ſeminal 
| weakneſſes in 1 


NYMPHEUM7 antiquity, ap ablic hall, 


magnificedtly' decorated, for entertain- 
ment, Se, a where thoſe, Portions 
_ convenience at home, held their mar- 
riage-feaſts z whence the name. | 
in medicine, the 
ſame with furdt uterinus. "See FwroR, 


NYMPHOTO by wr in fergery, the ope= 
the nymptiz, "when too 


ration of cut 
large. Set Mi article Nx MPHE.. | 


a town of 


5, north lat. 44% 287 
2 5 4. 
of Fivland, os miles nort 


: eaſt long. 29%, north lat. 62%. 


158, 
NVSSA, in botany; a genus of the dioecia 


dectpdrta claſt of plants, the flower of 
' which'is' ivnided into five ſegments : the 
ſtyle is fir ingly 3 and the 15 is 4 drupe, 


containing only . cell, . a ſingle 
nat. tir 
2 $03 m —4 & 
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| Gres 2 ich a arne over it, thus 8, | 


for eleven thouſand; 
In the totes of the antients, O. CON. 
is read opus 8 O0. C. 2 = 


confilidque'; O. P. M. opere, 
mut; 200 0 0. op licatum. 

In mole, the O, or rather a circle, or 
double 


D, is a note of time, called by 
us a ſemi-breve 3 and, by t the Italians, 
circolo. The O is Mo _vied as - 


mark of triple eme, 8s 1 the moſt 


of Dauphine, in France: 


weden, in the pro- 127 . 
© 
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, Onk-timber is ohe of the privcipal ma- from ſand, and opening the obſtructed 
; © tetialsin building; and being ſtrong in all viſcera, The uſe of it is to be continued 
; poſitions, may betruſtedincroſsand tranſ- , | thirteen days. le $9 0 ae 
verſe-work, as for ſummers, beams, &c. OATH, jusjurandum, is a ſolemn affirma-. 
Oak of Feruſalem, in botany, a name tion in which the perſons. ſworn invoke - 
given to chenopodium. See the article the almighty to; witneſs that their teſti- 
CukNOorODITUM. Love mony is true, renouncing all claim to 
NN See TOXICODENDRUM. his mercy, and calling for his ven- 
OAK AM, old ropes untwiſied, and pulled e if it be falſe 2 on which account 
out into looſe hemp, in order to be uſed ſuch an oath is termed ſacramentum, a 
in caulking the feams, tree- nails and holy band, or tie; and it is alſo called a 1 
| bends of a ſhip, for ſtopping or prevent- - corporal oath, becauſe the perſon who 
| ing lea tend wo any! t takes it, lays his right-hand on he book 
 OAKHAMPTON, à borough of Devon- of the Evangeliſts. All oaths mut be 
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OAK, mertus, in botany, a , 
nonoecia-polyandriazlaſsobplants, with. -- 

ower-petals ;z the ſtamina are 
from-five to ten in number i the cup of 
the female flower ia formed of a ſingle, 


26 
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perſeßt uf all ſgureg. Ser Täirix. 


out any 


coriaceous leaf, undivided. at the edge, 


and rough : the ſtyles are from two to 
five: the feet is ſingle, large and oval. 


For the galls of the oak. See GaLLs. 


ſhire, twenty miles weſt of Exeter, which 
ſends two members to parliament. 


OAR, in navigation, à long piece of wood, 


hand, and thin and broad at the other niſhable botli with fine and i 


veſſel, by rowing 


made round where it is to be held in the 


end, for the eaſier cutting and reſiſting 
the water, and conſequently moving the 


erally cut out of fic+timber, thoſe for 


rges are made out of New-England, 


or Dantzick-rafters, and thoſe for boats, 
either out of engliſh-aſh, or fir - rafters 


OAT, avena, in bot 


from Norway. * 4 
A genus of the 
1riandria-digynia. claſs: of plants, the 


rr 


1 2279 1 | 
| and a nigbt in a cool place; laſtly, our 
nus of the off 


. Oats for ſhips are 
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the clear liquor, and keep it in a cellar 
. cloſe ſlopp ed), 


ders in the cute of all kinds of feyers, 


colic-pains, pleuriſſes, the itch, cyta- 
neous tumours, and hypochondrical diſ- 


orders; as alſo in Ong Ng kidneys 


adminiftered by a perſon duly authorized, 
and in order to diſcover truth and right; 


and therefore, if a perſon not duly au- 


thorized, adminiſters an oath, he is pu- 


ſdn went. 


A perſon who is. to be à witneſs in a, 
cauſe may have two oaths adminiſtered to 


him; the one to ſpeak the truth, in re- 


lation to what the court ſhall think fit to 


aſk him, concerning himſelf or any thing 
elſe that is not evidence ĩn the eauſe ; and 


the other purely to give evidence in the 


cauſe whgrein- be is produced as a wit- 


neſs; the former of which is called an 
.-, oath upon a voyer dire. By ſtatutez all 


Two ordinery cups of ibis Uquor given Ni 
twice a day, three hours before, and as 
wan after dinner, are ſaid to do-won- 
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corolla of which conſiſts of two valves; 


that bear offices of any kind under the 
the nectaria are two; from. the back of 


government, members of the houſe of 
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? the corolla, there grows' a ſingle, crook- . commons, ecclehaſtiea] perſons, members 

ed, and var? atiſta, or aun: the of colleges, ſchool-maſters, ſerjeants at 

corolla ſerves as à pericarpium, furrcund- law, counſellors, attornies, ſolhcitors, 

ing a fingle ſeed, which is of an oblong = advocates, .-proftors, Sc. are required to 

Fpure, very ſharp-pointed at each end, take the oaths of allegiance, fupitmacy, 
| and with a longitudinal furrow. - and abjuration ;: all perſons; meglefting, 
5 Some phyßcians have recommended a or refuhng to take theſe oaths! are de- 
2 diet-drink made of boats, in various di- clared to be incapable of executing their 
. ſtempers. The method of preparing it offices and employments, of ſuing at law, = 
ba is as follows: Take of freſh oats entire, of being guardians, executors, Cc. ane 1 
b and well waſhed, one pound anda half; are liable to the forfeiture of 500 1. 4 


of the freſh root of ſuccory, cut into 
- _ flices, one handful; of ſpring-water, 
5 _ twelve pints; boil all together in an 
b - earthen veſſel, till half is eonſumed ; then 
: ſtrain the' liquor through a linen cloth, 
ft 
& 


13 W. III. c. 6. 

1 Geo. I. c. 13. e 
OBDACH, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Auſtria and qutchy of | Stiria, + = 
- thirty-five miles weſt of Grass. * 
OBADIAH, or. the prophecy: of OBaDtang =—_— 
a canonical book of the Old Teſtament, - = 
which is contained in ane ſingle * „ 

and | 


1 Ann, c. 28. and 


and add to it fix ounces of coarſe ſugar, 
| and half an ounce of ſal prunellæ ß let 
dit bail again, then ſet it by for @ day 


13 La « 
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and 
' "they paſſed into captivity, and with other of a Doe | ON RT; 
 OBERNEBERG;, a town of Germany, in 
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OBE 


of the Edomites, who mocked 
erided the children of Iſrael, as 


eruelt 


enemies, their confederates, invaded and 
oppreſſed thoſe ſtrangers, and divided the 
ſpoil among themſelves: and partly a 
prediction of «he-deliverance of Iſrael, 


and of the victory and triumph of the 


- whole church over her enemies. 


OBEDIENCE, or OBEDIENTI1A, in the 


canon-law, is ſometimes uſed for an 


office, or the adminiſtration of it. In 


our antient cuſtoms obedientia was uſed, 
In the general, for every thing that was 


enjoined the monks by the abbots z and 
in à more limited ſenſe it was applied 


to the farm belonging to the abbey, to 


©. "Which the monks were ſent vi ejuſdem 


obedientiz, either to look after the 
farm, or collect the rents. Hence, theſe 
rents themſclves were alſo called obe- 
dientiæ. | 


'OBELISK, in architecture, a truncated, 


quadrangular, and flender pyramid 
raiſed as an "ornament, and ently 


2 either with inſcriptions or hiero- 
1c. | 


alyp 


Obeliſks appear to be of very great an- 


= 
* 


* 


__ 


. 
* 


tiquity, and to be firſt raiſed to tranſmit 


to poſterity precepts of philoſophy, Which 
were cut in bieroglyphical characters: 


afterwards they were uſed to immortalize 
the great actions of heroes, and the 


memory of perſons beloved. The firſt 


obelifk mentioned in hiſtory was that of 


- Rameſes king of Egypt, in the time of 
- the Trojan Jag wh * 


high. Phius, abether king of t 
— one of forty-five 8 1 21 


Ptolemy Philadelphus, another of eighty- 
eight cubits, in memory of Arlinoe, 
- Auguſtus erected one at Rome in the 
Campus Martius, which ſerved to mark 


the hours on an horizontal dial, drawn 
on the pavement. They were called by 


the Egyptian prieſts the fingers of the 
ſun, becauſe they were made in Egypt 
alſo, to ſerve as ſtyles, or gnomons to 


mark the h on the ground. The 


- Arabs ſtill call them Pharaoh's needles, 


whence the Italians call them aguglia, 


and the French aiguilles. - 
The proportions in the height and thick- - 


\neſs are nearly the ſame in all obeliſks; 
their height being nine, or nine and a 
half, and ſometimes ten times their thick- 
- neſs; and their diameter at the top never 
leſs than half, and never greater than 
- three fourth of that at the bottom. 


C1380} _ TABy” 
and is partly an inveAtive againſt the OBeL158, , in grammar) a mark in form 


note in 


ich was forty cubits 
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of a d » .uled to refer the reader to a 


margin, at the ſide. or bottom 


the circle of Bavaria, fifteen miles ſouth 
of Paſſaunm. Wet 
OBERSTEIN, the capital of the county 
of the ſame name, in the Palatinate of 
the Rhine, thirty miles eaſt of Triers. 
OBERWESEL, or WesEL, a town of 
Germany, in the eleQorate of Triers, 
. thirty-ſeven miles north-eaſt. of the city 
of Triers. 1 
OBJECT, in philoſophy, ſomething ap- 
prehended, or preſented to the mind, by 
ſenſation or by imagination. ES 
Chauvinus defines an object to be that 
about which a power, act, or babit is 
employed: thus, good is the object of 
the will, truth the underſtanding ; 
and, in like manner, colour is the object 
of fight, ſound of hearing, &c. 


Objects are uſually divided into next, ny 


Proxima which are thoſe the power or 
habit is Kmediately employed on; ia 
which ſenſe, colour is the next object 
of ſight; and remote, which are thoſe 
only perceived by means of the former; 
in which ſenſe the wall is the remote ob- 
jeR of fight, fince we only ſee it by means 
of its colour, Sc. Ideas are the imme- 
diate objects of the mind, in thinking; 


bodies, their relations, attributes, &c. 


are the mediate objects, Hence it ap- 
pears, that there is a fort of ſubordina 
tion of objects, But let it be obſerved that 
a next object with regard to a remote one, 
is properly a ſubject, not an object, See 
The ſchools allo diflnguiſh objects per 
e ſchools alſo diſtinguiſh objects per ſe, 
being ly ſuch NG or affect our 
ſenſes z ſuch are the ſenſible qualities: 
and objects per accident, which are ſub- 
ſtances, and only affect us by being in- 
veſted with ſenſible qualities. Again, 
they diſtinguiſh between common ob- 


which affect only one ſenſe, 
Object is alſo uſed for the matter of an 
art or ſcience, or that about which it 
is employed ; in which ſenſe, it allo co- 
incides with ſubjeR. . 
The ſchools diſtinguiſh divers kinds of 
objedts in the ſame ſcience, as material 
object, formal object, objedum quod 
complexum, objedtum quod incom- 
plexum, &c. | | 


OBJ8CT GLASS of a teleſcope, or ange, 


jects, ſuch as affect divers ſenſes, as mo- 
tion, figure, Cc. and proper objects, 


© 
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- he-glaſs placed at: the end of ihe tube 
which is next the object. See the articles 
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}CTION, ſomething urged to over- 
on a poſition; or a difficulty raiſed 


inſt an allegation, or propolition of 
ka we lang withal. 


OBJECTIVE is uſed, in the ſchools; in 


ſpeaking of a thing which exiſts no other- 
wiſe, than as an object known. The 
exiftence of ſuch a thing is laid to be ob- 
K Hop 472th W 4 0 
'This word ĩs alſo uſed for the power, or 
faculty, by which any.thing becomes in- 
ielligible; and for the act itſelf, whereby 
any thing is preſented to the mind and 
known. . 6 
OBIT, among chriſtians, à funeral ſo- 
lemnity, or office for the dead, molt com- 
monly performed when the corpſe lies in 
the church uninterred. | 
It likewiſe ſignifies the anniverſary office, 
pr annyal commemoration. of the dead, 
performed yearly on the day of their 
death, with prayers, alms, @c. In re- 
ligious  hauſes they have a regiſter, in 
which they enter the obits of their found- 
ers, or bene factors, which is thence term- 
ed the obituary. ' | A 
OBLATI, in church- hiſtory, were ſecular 


perſons, who devoted themſelves and 


their eſtates to ſome - monaſtery, into 
which they were admitted as a 


miſſion, was, putting the- bell-ropes of 
the church round their necks, as a mark 


of ſervitude, They - wore a religious 


habit, but. different from that of the 
monks, TEST | Tr 

Oblati, in France, were a kind of lay- 
monks, antiently. placed by-the king in 


all the abbeys and priories belonging to 


dhe crown; to whom the religious were 
obliged to give a monk's allowance, on 
account of their ringing the bells, ſweep- 
ing the church, &c. eſe places were 
uſually filled with lame ſoldiers, ſome of 
whom had penſions without performing 
any duty. But theſe oblati with their 
penſions, have ſince been removed to the 
hotel of the invalids at Paris. 
OBLATION, a ſacrifice, or offering made 
do God. Ses the article SACRIFICE. 
In the canon · lav, oblations are defined 
to de any thing offered 
dus to God. and the church, whether 
moveables or immoveables. There were 
antiently ſeveral kinds of thoſe, as ob- 


lationes altaris, which were given to 
the prieſt for ſaying mals; oblatiancy 


n] 1 
defunctorum, given by the laſt will of 


ind of 
lay-brothers, ' The form of their ad- 


by godly chriſti - 
towards the horizon. 
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the deceaſed; to the church: eblationes 
mortuorum, thoſe given by-the relations 
of the dead at their burials 3 obla- 


tiones pcenitentium, thoſe given by peni- 


tents ; and oblationes pentecoſtales, or 


Wahitſuntide-offerings. Till the fourth 
century, the church had no fixed reve- 


nues, the clergy wholly ſubſiſting on va- 


luntary oblations. Oblations are now in 
the nature of tythes, and recoverable in 


the eccleſiaſtical courts. * | 
OBLIGATION, in general, denotes any 


act whereby a perſon becomes bound to 


another, to do ſomething z as to pay a 
ſum of money, be ſurety, or the like. 
Obligations are of three kinds, wiz, na- 
tural; civil, and mixed. Natural obli- 


gations are entirely founded on natural 


equity z civil obligation, on civil au- 
thority alone, without any foundation 
in natural equity; and mixed obliga- 
tions are . thoſe which being founded on 


natural equity, are further enforced by ci= - 


vil authority. 
In a legal ſenſe, obligation ſignifies a 
bond, wherein is contained a penalty, 
with a condition annexed for the pay- 
ment of money,. &c. 
between it and a bill is, that the latter is 
generally»without a penalty or condition, 
though it may be made obligatory: and 


record, as ftatutes and recognizances. 
See the article Bonp. | 


OBLIQUATION, . or Cathetus of OBL1- 
UATION, See CATHRTUS, 


or that deviates from the perpendicular, 


Thus an oblique, angle, is either an 
acute or obtuſe one, i. e. any angle except” 


a right one. See the article ANGLE, ' 
OBLIQUE ASCENSION, in aſtronomy. See 
the article ASCENSION, . 
OBLIQUE CASES, in grammar, are all the 
caſes except the nominative. See CasE. 


' OBLIQUE DESCENSION, in aſtronomy. See 


the article DESCENSION. 


OBL1QUE LINE, that which, falling on 


. another line, makes oblique angles with 


it, viz, one acute, and the other obtuſe. 


OB QUE, in geometry, ſomething aſlant, 


The difference 


obligations are ſometimes'by matter of 


ye, wore mor ng, in mechanics. 
See t 4 


article PERCUSSION. 


which recline from the zenith, or incline 
See the articles 
Dil and PLANE. "F 


OBLIQUE PLANES, in dialling, are thoſe 


The. obliquity,” or quantity of this in- 


clination, or reclination, may be found 
- by means of a quadrant, 
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Ostrau san, in navigation, is when 
' a ſhip fails upon ſome rhumb between nate, by their aponeuroſes, in the ſpine 


the four cardinal points making an ob. 
_ -Jique angle with the meridian 3 in which 


caſe, ſhe continually changes both latitude 


and longitude. 


Oblique ſailing is of three kinds, wiz. = 


plain-ſailing, mercator's ſailing, and 
great circle-ſailing, See the article 
NAaviGATION. | 
OBLIQUE. SPHERE, is where the pole is 
elevated any number of degrees leſs than 
90; in which caſe, the axis of the 
world, the equator, and parallels of de- 
clination will cut the horizon obliquely. 
Bee the article SPHERE. 
OBLIQUITY of the ecligtic. See the ar- 
ticle EcLi1PTIC.  , 
OBLIQUUS, in anatomy, oblique, a name 
given to ſeveral muſcles, particularly in 
te head, eyes, and abdomen. For the 
- oblique muſcles of the head, fee the ar- 
ticle FRONTAL MUSCLES. 


The oblique muſeles of the eye, called 


Iſo rotatores, are two, à larger and a 
ſmaller. The firſt, - which is alſo called 
obliquus ſuperior, and trochlearis, the 


greater, upper, or trochlear oblique -. 
OBREPTITIOUS, an appellation given 


mauſcle of the eye, has its origin near 

the recti, and paſſes through a ſingular 
trochlea, of an almoſt cartilaginous 
firufure,. near the large canthus of the 
eye from thence it again turns back, 
and is inſerted into the upper part of the 

eye, near its middle: hence it-obliquely 


* 


alba; however, ſeveral fibres paſs thro" 


OBLONG, in general, denotes a figure 


OBLONGATA MEDULLA, in anatomy, 


OBOLUS, in antiquity, an antient athe- 


OBSCURA' CAMERA, See CAMERA, 
OBSCURE, ſomething that is dark and 


depreſſes ihe pupil, and in ſome degree 
draws it outwards. The obliquus minor, 


the leſſer oblique. muſcle of the eye, 
- ariſes from the anterior and inner part of 


the orbit, not far from the naſal canal: 


it ſurrounds obliquely the lower part of 
the bulb, and is 1nſerted into its exterior 
part, near the middle. Hence it moves 
the pupil of the eye obliquely upwards ; 
bot both theſe muſcles afling together, 
draw it forwards, and thus they are the 
antagoniſts of the recti, which draw it 
backwards. 
The oblique muſcle of the ear, called 
allo by ſome the ſemi · cireularis, is one 
of the three muſcles of the:malleus; and 
is ſituated in the external and boney part 
of the dvufius Euſtachii ; from whence 


tbrough the canal, it is inſerted into the 

largeſt proceſs of the malleus, and ſerves 

to relax and ſtraĩten, in various degrees, 
the membrane of the tympanum. 

' The oblique aſcendents are, 'a pair of 

muſcles of the abdomen; that arite from 

\ { 


them. See the articles KNow LEDGE, 


= 
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OBSECRATION, in rhetoric, a figure 


OBSEQUIES, the fame with funeral ſo- 
©» P*fling a litile upwards, and backwards 


* 


partly in the linea 


Among antient phyſicians, obolus like- 


OBSERVANCE, in a monaſtie ſenſe, de- 


OBSERVATION," among . dt . 
© "fignifies the taking the ſun's; or — 


D'B'S | 
the fifch rib to the eleventh, and termi. 
of the iſeum, the on pubis, and the linea 
them. The oblique aſcendants, are 2 

ir of muſcles that ariſe from the oſſa 
ilei, the os ſacrum, and the ſpines of the 
loinsz and are inſerted partly in the 
lower ſide of the ſpurious ribs, and 
ba. There is an 
annulus or ring in the lower part of the 
oblique deſcendents ; and a perforation 
in the oblique aſcendents, ſerving for 
giving paſſage to proceſſes of the perito- 
næum, and the ſpermatic veſſels in men, 


and to the ligamentum rotunda of the ute - 
rus in women. 


rss 888 


that is longer than broad: ſuch is a pa- 
rallelogram, ellipſis, Sc. See the article 
PARALLELOGRAM and ELLIPS1S, 


See MEDULLA and Brain, . 
nian coin. See the article Coin. 


wiſe ' denoted a weight, equal to ten 
grains, See the article WEIGHT. 


to letters patent, or other inſtruments, 
obtained of a ſuperior by ſurprize: or, 
by concealing from him the truth. 


SS PS=g=noncocg 2 vp us 


reflects little light, or that is not clear 
and intelligible, en n 
Obſeurity, in this laſt ſenſe, ariſes from 
hence, that we do not conceive and ex. 
preſs things as they are, but as we judge 
them to be, ere we have fully examined 


| LANGUAGE, WokD, &c. 
BSCURO,'-or CLARo OBSCURO, Set 
the article CLARO-OBSCURO. 


whereby the orator implores the aſſiftanee 
\ 4 50 or man. Sach is that of Pa- 
linurus, En. vi. v. 363, ſeq. | 
Nuod te per coeli jucundum lumen & aura, 
Per genitorem oro, per ſpem ſurgentts Jul; 
Eripe me his, invite, nalis: &c. 
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Jemoities,” See the | articles BURIAL, 
FOnERAL, Cc. 


notes a community of religions, tied to 
che perpetual” obſervation of the ſuns 
rule. ile f 6 «Hr 
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iat, and the following artielez''" 


 OBSERVAYFORY, 8 place deſtined for 
oe 0: the og 


geterally, a building ereHed' on ſome 
eminence; covered with wterrace for ma 


king'aftronomical obſervations. 


The more celebrated obſervatories are, 


1. Tue Greetwicb-obſervatory; built. in 
76760 by order of Charles II. at the 
ollicitations'sf Sir Jonas Moor and Sir 


the wt deturate infleuments, : particu- 
lrly d'nobleNextint of ſeven feet radius, 
with teseſcopte gh. 
The perſoh to whom'the*province'sf ob · 
ſetying was firſt committed, was Mr. J. 
Nawifsed ; a wan, Who, as Dr. Halley 
erptelſes it; ſeemed borm for the em- 
ploymemt. For the ſpace of fourteen 
years, with unwearied pains, he watched 
the motion of the planets; chiefly thoſe 
of the mobn, as it was given him in 
charge, that a ne theory of chat planet, 
exhibiting all irregularities, being found, 
the ſongitude might thence de deter- 
mined. „ eb 30 dw 3j op 1 
In the year 1690, having 5 
ſelf with 4 mural arch, of ſeven feet 


diameter, well fixed in the plane of the 


meridian, he began to verify bis cata - 
logue of fixed ſtars, which hitherto bad 
depended sRogether on the diftandes 
meaſured with the ſextant, after a new 
and very different manner; vin. by 
taking the nieridional altitudes, and the 
moments of culmination, or the right 
aſcenſion and declination This inſtéu- 
ment he was ſo pleaſed with, that he laid 
the uſe of the ſextant almoſt wholly 
aſide. Thus was the aſtronomer royal 
employed for thirty years; in the eourſe 
of which time, nothing had appeared in 
public, worth ſo much expence end pre- 
paration; ſo that the obſerver ſeemed'ra- 
ther to have been employed for bis own 
ſake; and that of a few friends, than for 
the publie: though it was notorious the 
obſerva'jons that had been made, were 
very numerous, and the papers ſwelled 
ton rt ö 5000s 52th, 
This'6ceafoned prince George of Den- 
mark,” in the year 17043" to appoint 
certain members of the royal ſociety, 
v2. the honourable Francis Robarts, Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren; Sir Iſaac Newton, Dr, 
Gregory,” and Dr. Arbuthnvt, to'inſpe& 
Flamſteed's papers, and chooſe out of 


Oinigopher Wien; and farnithed' wih 


provided bim 


commi 
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progreſo of "the Hiſtoria Ccleſtis ; the 
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principal part whereof is the 'taralogue | 


of the fixed ſtars, "called alſo the Green- 
wich- Catalogue. The Greenwich-Ob- 
ſervatoty it found, by very accurate ob- 


| feryations,' 16 lie in 512.28" 30% north. 


- latitude, AAR A'S . 
2. The pariſh-Obferyatory,'buile by he 
late Louis XIV, in the Fauxbourg St. 
_— 1 4 enten * 99. +4 


„ e e e n eee 
It 18 a very ſingular, but withal 2 


magnificent building; the defign o 


monſieur Perault: it is eighty feet high, 
3 n 
The diffe 


Ml 


is a terras. 


" weſt 


In it is a cave, or-cellar, 170 feet deſcent, 
for experiments that are to be made far 
from the ſun, Cc. particularly ſuch as 
relate to congelations, refrigerations, in- 
durations, conſervations, Oc. | 
3. Tycho Brahe's Obſervatory 
was in the little iſtand Ween, or Scarlet- 


order 'of F 


SS (fads) o 
meridian” altitude, im order chereby to them ſuch as they mould think fit for 
” the preſs ; purpoſiog te print them at bis 
co expenee: but, ine patron of the 
work" dyi g. before the inprefion Was 
half fiſhed,” it lay firſt for ſome time; 
tilllate length it was reſumed | 
queer Anne, and the care of the. wel a 
* — Arbuthnot, ny es 
_ of correRing and fapplying, the copy, 
to Dr. H Ws ec ai fit 284 : 


rence in longitode between this 
and the Greenwich: Obſervatory, is 2® a0. 


' which 


- Iſland, between the coafts of Schonen and 
© Zeland, in the Baltic. 


It was erected and forniſhed with* in⸗ 


ſtruments at his own'expence, and called 


* 
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| by him Uraniburg. 


ere he ſpent twenty years in obſerving - 
the ſtars 1 the reſult is his catalogue. 
Me. Gordon, in the Philoſophical Tranf- 


actions, obſerves, that this was none of 
the fitteſt places for ſome kind of obſer- 


vations, particularly the rifings and ſet- 
tings; as lying too low, and being land- 


Joeked on all the pofpts of the compaſs 
but three; and the land- horizon exceed- 


ingly rugged and uneven. 
4. Pekin 0 


fron of ſome Jeſuits, miſſionaries, c 


eontrivance in ſome reſpeR, leſs com- 


bſervatery ; father Le Compte 
deſeribes a very magnificent Obſervatory, 
erected and furnjſhed by the late emperor 
of China, in his capital, at the mera. i 
iefly 
father Verbieſt, whom he made his chick 5 
The inftruments are exceedingly large; 
but the diviſions leſs accurate, and the 
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The chief are an armillary, 'zodiacal 

ſphere, of fix Paris feet diameter; an 

. equinoQiial ſphere, of ſix feet diameter; 

„an azimuthal horizon, fix feet diameter; 

a, large quadrant, ſix feet radius; a ſex- 

tant, eight feet radius; and a celeſtial 
globe, fix feet diameter. 


OBSESSION, the being beſet by an evil 


ſpirit, which without entering the body, 


' torments, and, as it were, beſieges the 


perſon from without; in which ſenſe, it 
differs from poſſeſſion. 
_ The marks of obſeſſion, according to 
ſome, are a being hoiſted into the air, and 
_ thrown violently down without being 
hurt; ſpeaking languages never learnt, 
having an averſion to all acts and offices 
of religion, &c, . Some phyſicians” look 
on all caſes of obſeſſion as natural, and 
curable by natural medicines, particular- 
ly purgatives and vomitives. 
OBSIDIANUS Lafis, the .OB$1DIAX= 
.STONE, Sex the article LATis. 
 OBSIDIONATI1S, an epithet applied by 
the Romans to a ſort of crown. +, See the 
article CROWN, var en lth 
OBSTRUCTION, in medicine, ſuch an 


. obturation of the veſſels, as prevents the 


* circulation of the fluids, whether of the 
found and vital, or of the: morbid and 
peccant kind, through them,; -arifng 
from an exceſs of the hulk of the fluid to 
be tranſmitted, above the capaciy of the 
veſſel which, ought to tranſmit it. 

Bauch an obſtruction, then, proceeds either 
from the narrownefs of the veſſels, or the 

_ exceſſive bulk of the fluids to be tranſ- 
mitted through them, or a concurrence 
of both theſe tircumſtances. The nar- 
rov-nels of the veſſels is produced either 

dy external compreſfion, the proper con- 
traction of the veſſels themſelves, or an 

. Jacreaſed thickneſs in their membranes. 

The bulk of the molecules of the blood 

is increaſed by the viſcidity of the fluids, 
or by means of an error loc. 

An obftruRion. may alſo proceed from a 

narrow neſs of the veſſels in conjunction 
with a preternatural bulk of the molc- 

cules of the fluids. , 9 x 
The veſſels may be externally compreſſed. 

1. By nn adjacent tumour, either of the 

plethoric, inflamed, purulent, ſchirrhous, 
cancerous, cedematous, encyſted, ſteato- 

matous, atheromatous, melicerous, hy- 
datidic, anewiſmatic, varicoſe, tophoys, 
pituitous, calculous, or callous kind. 
2. By fraQures, luxations, diſtortions, 


or diſtractions of the barder parts of the 


body, compreſſing the flexible and plient 
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9,” 5 
ternaturaliy ſtretches and -lengthens the 


veſſels, whether by à tumour, or the 


fſure of a part when out of its na. 


_ tural fituation, or by any external ftretch. 
ing force. 4, By external com 
cauſes, ſuch as too tight cloths, ban- 
. dages, the weight of an incumbent body 


refſing upon one particular and 
— $4 This effect may abb be pro- 


duced by motion, attrition, * and em- 


- bracing'other bodies, for when any part 


of the human body, is moved againſt an 


hard obſtacle, the flexible veſſels are ne- 

. ceſlarily compreſſed, An increaſed con- 

traction, eſpecially of the ſpiral fibres, 

and alſo of the 2 leſſens the 
e 


cavities of the veſſels; and this con- 


traction ariſes firſt from every cauſe which 


increaſes the elaſtic force of the fibres, 
veſſels, and viſcera z ſecondly, from the tu- 


mour and preternatural diſtention of thoſe 
minute veſſels, by a contexture of which 
the ſides. of the larger veſſels are formed; 


and thirdly, by a diminution of that 


_ cauſe which dilates the veſſels whether 


for inſtance inanition or a languid ſtate 


ef the veſſels. | See TumouR, Oc. 


The thickneſs of the membranes of the 


. veſſels is increaſed firſt by every tumour 


happening in thoſe veſſels, by the union 


and contexture of which the membranes 
are formed; and ſecondly, by calluſes, 
either of a cartilaginous, membranous, or 


bony nature, formed there. * 
The effects of an obſtruction are various, 
according to the diverſity of the obſtruct- 


ed veſſel, and obſtructing matter. In 


the ſanguiferous arterial veſſels, an in- 


flammation of the firſt kind happens; 


in the dilated lymphatic arterial veſſels, 
an inflammation of the ſecond kind; in 
the larger lymphatic veſſels, an cedema; 
in the ſmaller, pains without any ap- 


parent tumour ; but in the pinguiferous, 


oſſeous, medullary, and biliary veſſels, 
other diſorders ariſe from an obſtruction, 
See the article INFLAMMATION, Cc. 

When the different kinds of obſtructions 
are diſtinctly known, it is no difficult 
matter to find a cure adapted to each. 
For that ſpecies of obſtruction which 
ariſes from external compreſſion indi- 
cates the removal of the compreſſing 
cauſe, if poſſible, That ſpecies of ob- 
ſtruction which ariſes from an increaled 
contraction of the fibres may be removed, 
firſt, by ſuch medicines as correct the 
too great contraction of the fibres, velle!s, 


and viſcera; ſecondly, and more ehe- 


cially; 


= 
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which adyan - 


to 155 e 


{ 


velfcls, themlelyes ; ; and 


1 | 1200 d. to Is, 


ch medicines a teſolve 
fk 175 rived, Seb Fo article 
: MENTA Sec, * | 
| N 5 4 the Ads for paſſing | 
* | N 9 ve $, which de ends upon = 
5 i Sa wa ſpherical , gore, may 
h 0 Ni, en 15 Nr 1 
| es, Which a wy mot part ſub- 
ts . wy : Rut. 1 tit cured 7 _ | 
ies. as reſtore the ſpherica ure of 
4 15 glob es fro th DE Ok this kind | 
R are all thoſę things which increa 5 
j motion of, e Huids through the reſts 
er and. viſce 8800 fach as all flimulatin * | 
te ane medicines, as alfo b | 
motion, 
the cqncretion inſz ation of tbe 
8 dy 5 2 pe cauſes, ſo it 
on bk 5 erent methods of treatment, 
es erg gag medicines according to the 
85 various con itions of the patient, And 
or diverſity of cauſes, w 15 inveſtigat- 
„will. ee the moſt proper medi- 
| ines tag fh beſt method We them. 
In general, the concretion of humours is 


by an attenuating fluid conveyed to 
A 0 blood 11850 W it, Fat Cir- 
laudg along with itz and foucthly, by | 

: removing. the coagulating cauſe, . 
The reciprocal matey. of the veſſels is 


winiſh the diſtendin " cauſes, ſuch as 
venelektion; ſecondly, by ſuch medicines _ 
as un corroborate the. veſſels; 'thirdly, by 


ati e FRICTION, 
The cauſe, which coa 
is removed by the influence of ſtrongly ._ 

pale rer edies, but when the fluids 


i obſtructions, many and 

ent di 

55 the ſource and cauſe from which 

they proceed ought to be —_ at- 

tended to. The cute is obtained, firſt 
dy de n the impacted matter with a 


65 
5 * Weit Nip, bp ia weir ; 


Wade by 

py, be Uaths and 
88 , by f 8 Femedies as a 

BF Genet compoling. — * 

This 19955 on is anſwered _ 2 fluid which acts upon the impacte 


ants, in ene ö ** elpecially _ 
: 855 a] Ae | 480 ren went, aftenu- i 
Ag Keterkve, ar Evacuant medicines 


fir the, reci motion of 
mrs bad by ilution; third- - 


na ficſt, by ſuch remedies as, di- 


friction and muſcular motion, See the 
gulates the fluids, Wy 


ito im roper places become 
ire of circulating, and by that 


orders are 1 for Which 


OBT 
rktrograde Wade date larger k: 


relaxing, the he v ellels ; 800 fo ourthly, 

ſu} uUppuration, See SUPPURATION, Ge. 

retrograde motion, firſt evacuati 

bo ter by a a liberal and ſudden veneſec- 

_ tion, by which means the obſtructing 

matter 18 forced back by the effort of the 

contracted veſſel ; and ſecondly, by fric- 
yo, performed from the extremities of 

EVACUANTS, , Sc. 

OBSTRUCTION "of 2] the bowels, oßsrüve- 


TIO Akvi, in medicine. See the ar- 
ticle CosTivENESS! _ 


* OBSTRUENTS. See ehrten. . 


OBTURATOR, . in anatomy, a name 
for the two mulcles of the, thigh, one 
of which is the macſupialis,. and is call- 
. ed obturator internus, and the other the 
obturator externus. Theſe, two muſcles 
hut up the foramen or aperture between 
the os pubis and the hip-bone. e 
| . internus comes from the inter- 
circumference 571 e hole that is be- 
tween the iſchium Ip 
abog thro! the ſiguoſity of the iſchium, 
t is ſnſerted into the dent of the great 
trochanter. Its tendon lies ton 
the gemini: it turns the thigh to 
outſide, The obturator externus c > a 
from che external cireumferen ce of the 
ſame hole as the former; z it NP the 
neck of the thigh- bone, and paſſes un- 
der the quadratus to the ſmall cavity of 
| . reat trochanter. 
8b, ſignifies blunt, 154 Sc. in 
e tion to Avi ſharp, thus we 
| of obtuſe angle, gbtuſe ang 03 triangle, 
Se, See the article n &c. g 
| OBVENTIONS, i in 15 la ks, bg- 
t he, produce of A Fs ." aps e, "or * 
wing, includit ling 5 55 tithes, 
arr an- "other. ook See the ar- 
5507 OBL ATION, Ge, 
OBULARTA, in botany, genus of the 
didynamia angiolpermia c 205 of plants, 
, the corolla 19 1 is, monopetalous, the 
tube is campaoulated,. ventricoſe and 


pervious, the limb is divided, into four 


atulous ſegments. The fruit is a round - 

. Ih compreſſed ventrĩcoſe e capſule; formed 

ef two valves, and containing ſeveral 
ſeeds, in form of a fine powder, 

OBY, a great river of Ruſſia, which riſes 

in Kalmuck Tartary, and, forms the 

bougdary hetween Europe 5 and Aſia, till 


it falls into the frozen ocean, aftes it has 
azM. run 


— 


ſecgpalx, by: i it; oF dly, 85 | 


e impacted motion. is epelled with a 


e baſes of the veſſels. See the anticle 
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run a _coutſe of above two thouſand 


miles, 


— 


*OCCASIO,' in witient law-writers, de- 


his vaſſals or tenants, on occaſion of 


War, or other exigencies. 


- OCCATION, a term in the antient huſ- g 
: about the middle of its convex fide ; it 


bandry, by which they expreſſed what 


we do by harrowing, though they per- 
formed it with a different inſtrument; 
. being a kind of rake, with the teeth of 


Which they levelled the ground, and 


* 
— n 
5 * 


„ 


OCCIDENT, in geography, the weſtward 


broke the clods; and with the hand 


ed the corn over this level ground. 


Then they brought on the plough and 
loughed it in, fo that the grain was 
own in furrows, as we expreſs it, and 
uſually came up as we ſee it does at this 
time with us in the ſame caſe in the lower 

ts only. After it had got a few 
caves they went over the ground again 
with the'ſame inftrument to clear. away 
the weeds, and move the earth about the 
roots of the young plants. 


uarter of the horizon, or that part of 
Js horizon where theecliptic, or the fun 
therein, deſcends into the lower hemi- 
ſphere, ' in contradiſtinction to orient. 


Hence we uſe the word occidental, for 


0 


— 
* 
. 


any thing velonging to the weſt, as oc- 
ridental bezoard, occidental pearl, Cc. 
CCIPITAL, in anatomy, a term ap- 


ied to the parts of the occiput; or back 
part of the ſkull. See the articles Occi- 92 


PIT IS Os, and SKULL, g 


CCIPITALES, or the Occ1PiTar. 
"MUSCLES, ariſe on each fide flom the 
os occipitis, where it "adheres to the 

8 


| temporal bones: they aſcend upws 


over the ofa 


Which they ſeem to afford their "fixed 


O 


int: they, togethet with the frontal 
a cover the head as it were with 


n helmet, or cap, and they aſſiſt their 
Actions. Morgagni bas obſerved, tbat 
theſe occipital” moſcles are ſometimes 
intirely wanting, and at others, 'when © 


not abſolytely, deficient, that they are 
ſo thin that it is ſcarce poſſible to ſee 
them: ſometimes alſo they are larger 
than uſual, and are divided as it were 
each into two. It has been from an 
examination of them in ſome ſubjeR, in 


which they were of this kind, that Sanc- 
totius makes two occipital muſcles of 


each fe, 4 
CCIPLITITS os, the OCCIPITAL BONE, 


in anatomy, the fruch boue of the. 


* 


y notched, or indented; 


a 


NE GUN, atis, and join their 
- aponenroſes with the frontal ones, to 


bs 9 , 


cranium, ſo called from its Gtuation in 


the occiput, or back part of the {cull, 


| See the article SxXULL. 
notes a tribute which the lord impoſed on - 


Its figure reſemles a * irregular- 
ng convex 


on the outſide, and concave within. It 
is very thick, and has a protuberance 


has alſo three apophyſes, two of which 
are condyloide, ſerving for its articula- 

tion with the upper vertebra of the neck, 
whereby the whole head is ſupported, 


OCCULT, ſomething ſecret, ' hidden, or 


inviſible. Thie occult ſciences, ate ma- 
gie, necromancy, cabbala,'&c. 
OCCULT, in geometry, is uſed for a line 
that is ſcarce perceivable, drawn with the 
point of the compaſſes, or a leaden pen- 
cil, Theſe lines are nſed in ſeveral oper- 
ations, as the raiſing of plans, deſigns 
of building, pieces of perſpective, &c. 
They are to be effaced when the work 
is finiſhed, * | WIT 
OCCULTATION, in aſtronomy, the 
time a ſtar or planet is hid from our 
_ fight, by the interpoſition of the body of 
the moon, or of ſome other planet, See 
the article EcLiysE, _ : 
Circle of E OCCULTATION, is a 
parallel in an oblique ſphere, as far 
diſlant from the depreſſed pole, as the 
elevated pole is from the horizon, Ste 
the article Hon1zon., 
All the ſtars between this parallel and 
the depreſſed pole, never riſe, but lie 
conſtantly hid under the” horizon of the 


' lace, F = ; . N 
a OCCUPANT, in law, the perſon that firſt 
f 


eizes, or gets poſſeſſion of a thing; 
and this by law muſt be of what bas 2 
natural *exiftence, as of land, Cc. A 
perſon. cannot be an occupant of a void 
poſſeſſion-. Where the tenant, for if 
term of another's life, dies, the celui qu 
© wie being alive, or in caſe a tenant. for 
his own life, grants over his eftate to 
another,” and Ge” erden dies before 
him, there ſhall be an occupant, unleſs 
the grant be made alſo to the grantee s 
heirs during the term, Se. By ſtatute it 
is ordained,” that en eſtate, pur autre 
Vie, may be deviſed by will; and if no 
deviſe thereof is made, whereby the 
heir becomes ſpecial occupant, it ſhall 
be aſſets in his. hands to pay debts, &. 
or for want of ſach heir, it is to go 10 
the executors or adminiſtrators of the 
perſon who had the eſtate. 


OCCUPATION, in a legal ſenſe, is taken 


tor ule or tenor, as in deeds it is fre- 
7 N 8 quent!y 


— 


— * 


8 
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quently ſaid, that fuck lands are or Jate! 
were in the tenure or b N of ſuch 


things as at preſent properly belong to 
no private perſon ; 2 are capable of 
being made ſo, as by ſeizing or taking 
of ſpoils. in war, by catching things wil 
by nature, as birds and beaſts of game, 
Oc. or by finding things before undiſ- 
covered, or loſt by their proper owners. 
OCCUPAVIT, ia law, a mit which 
iſues for a perſon that is ejefied out of 
an eſtate of inheritance in time of war, 
OCCUPIERS. of waiLIinG, a term in 
the ſult- works for the perſons who are 
the ſworn officers that allot, in particular 
places, what quantify of ſalt is to be 
made, that | 


k t the m may not 
overſtocked, and ſee that all is carried 
ne fairly and equally between the lord and 
f OCEAN; in” geogrs by: ſt 1 
0 in phy, that valt col - 
ee lection of ſalt and Win waters, in 
which the two continents, the firſt in- 
A cluding Europe, Afia, and Africa, and 
ar the laſt America, are incloſed like iſlands. 
he The ocean. is diſtinguiſhed into three 
te grand diviſions. 1. The Atlantic ocean, 
which divides Europe and Africa from 
nd America, which is generally about three 
lie thouſand miles wide. 2. The pacific 
the ocean, or South-ſea, which divides 
America from Afia, and is generally 
rſt about ten thodſand miles over : and, 3. 
v3 The Indian ocean, which ſeparates the 
$ 2 Raſt-Indies from Africa, which is three 
A thouſand miles over. The other ſeas, 
did which are called oceans, are only parts or 
uf branches of theſe, and uſually receive 
2 their names from the countries they bor - 
or der ul. | | 
to For the ſaltneſs, tides, &c. of the ocean, 
ore ee the articles SEA, Tipes, &c. 
leſs OCHLOCRACY, oxXexpars:s, that form of 
ee's government wherein the populace has the 
eit chief adminiſtration of affairs. 4 
tre OCHNA, in botany, a genus of the poly- 
no andria-monogynia clats of plants, the 
the flower of which conſiſts of five wundiſn 
hall petals, and its fruit is a very large, trun- 
Ec. cated, = fleſhy receptacle, 3 
0 on ea a ſingle berry, with a le 
OCHRE, ochre, in natural hiſtory, a ge- 
ken dus of earths, lightly coherent, and 
= <ompaſed of fine, moch, ſoft, argilla- 
nf wes » 3s 2:53 438 Sat - 9 
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a perſon. This is likewiſe, uſed for a 

trade or myſtery. zz 
OccuraTION, or OCCUPANCY, in the 
civil law, denotes the polleſſion of ſuch 


8 
ceous particles, rough to the touch, and 
: readily diffolible N dune ee a 
Ochres xte of various colours, as 

yellow blue, brown, green, Nc. Of de 
red there are eleven ſpecies, of the yellow _ 
ab many, of blue one, of brown two,) 
of green one, and of black two. All 
which have, at one time or ether, been 
uſed in paĩating. h % n 
Dde earihs of this kind, uſed in medi- 
cine, are only three. . A yellow kind, 
deferibed by Dioſcorides under the name 
of ochra attica, and eſteemed a very va 
luable external medicine in inflamwa- 
tions and tumours, applied in form of a 
cataplaſm. 2. The deep red kind, called 
rubriea ſinopica, and ſaid to be an ex- 
cellent aſtringeot, and conſequemily good 
in diarthœas, dyſenteries, and bemare 
. Thages of all kinds. 3. The ſpecies of 
. ochre, called lapis armenus. See Lars. 
OCHRIDA, or Loca, a towy of eu- 
ropean Turky, in the province of Alba- 
nia, 110 miles weſt of Salonichi: eaſt 
long. 215, north lat. 41. 
OCHSENFURT, a town of Franconia, 
in Germany, twelve miles fouth-eaſt' of 
Woriſborg. e 916 Ae 
OCIMUM, or OcyMun, BAA, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the didynamia-gymno- 
ſpermia claſs of plants, with a bilabiated 
cup: its flower is monopetalous and 
ringent ; and its ſeeds, which -are four 
in number, are contained in the cup, 
vhick cloſes for that-purpoſe. -- + + + + 
Both the herb and ſeeds of baſil are uſed 
in medicine, and are ſaid to be good in 
diſorders of the lungs, and to promote 
the menſes. 8 J 
OCK A, a great river of Muſcovy, which 
joins the river Moſco at Kolomna. . 
OCKER, or OcCka, a river of Germany, 
which, riſing in the ſouthern part of the 
dutchy. of Brunſwic, runs north, aud) 
fivg by Wolfembuitle and Brunſwic, 
falls into the river Aller. 105 
OCKINGHAM, a market - town of Berk - 
ſhire, ſeven miles caſt of Reading. , 
OCTAETERIDES, in chronology, de- 
notes a cycle of eight years, at the end | 
of which three entire lunar months were 
added. BA 
This cycle was in uſe st Athens, till 
Meton diſcovered the golden number. 
See the article GOLDEN NUMBER.. + 
OCTAGON, or OcT0G0N, ing 


7% 


is a figure of eight lides and angles: 
and this, when all the ſides. and angles 


are equal, bs called a regular octagon, ; 
or 
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A N ich may be inſeribed in a circle. 


$ We a eicele eircumſe 
+ ragalar on agon he =7, and e 
odge . — 75 * then _ F 
of A OTE os: een 
OcTacon, ity Conification, denotes a place 
chat has eight baſtions. See the article 
© F6kT3FICATION. 


OCTAHEDRON, or engen . 


geometry, one of the five regular — 
conſiſtiog of eight equal and equilateral 
triangles. See the article SOLID, 


: - The tquate of the fide of the oftihedron 


3s to the ſquare of the diameter of the 
circumſeribing ſphere, as 1 to 2. 
If the diameter of the ſphere be 2, the 
ſolidity of the odtabedron inſcribed fm i it 
Will be 1,333 33, nearly. 
Phe octabedron is two pyramids put to- 
— attheir baſes, therefore'its folidity 
may be found by "multiplying the quad- 
- rangular-baſe of either of them, by one 
- third of the perpendicular height of one 
of them, and then doubling the product. 
OCTANDRIA, in botany, one of the 
claſſes of plants eſlabliſhed by Linnæus, 
the eighth in order; the charaRers of 
which are, that all the plants compre- 


and eight ſtamina or male parts in each. 
4 See the article BoOTAavy, 
It is ſub-divided into orders, which are 
denominated ſrom the number of piſlils 
contained in each flower: thus the od an- 


»antonly one pillil; the oftandria-digy- 
nia, eight ſtamina; and two piftils; and 


ſo on, trigynia, tetrsgy nia, Sc. denotin 
three, four, &c. viſit, 5 


that aſpect of two planets, wherein they 


45 from each other. See As Rer. 
OC TAPLA, in matters of ſacred · litera · 
ture, denotes a pplyglot bible, conbſting 
of eight columns, and-as many different 
verſions of the ſacred text, v. the ori- 


characters, = verſions, Sc. 
OCTATEUCH, an appellation given ta 
the eight firſt — of the Old Teſtament. 
See the article CANON, 
OCTAVE, in muſic, an harmonical inter- 
val, conſiſting of ſeyen degrees, or lefler 
intervals. Ser the article INTERVAL. 


regard, the — there begin and 
end together. The next to this 1 is the 


all the fi ole | 
e . 
they riſe more or le 


bended in it have hermaphrodite flowers,” 


&ria- monopynis contain eight ſtamina, 


OCTANT; or 'OcT1LE, in aſtronomy, 


ate diſtant an'eighth part of a circle, or 


ginal Hebrew both in hebrew and greek | 


The moſt ſimple perception that we can 
have of two ſounds, is that of vniſons; in 


O. G, 'T, 


àve, w 


4 preciſe ly x the We , har while 42 


one makes oe and 


8 Een 12 dhe vi 128 
of the two m ry vidra 
; airs 805 8025 Mee Lg 'oRtave 


pas a moſt for for the lache concord; hence 
alſo the proportion of the two ſounds 


that form th be oftave a are in numbers o or in 


lines, as 2 33 ſo that two chord * 


| ftxidgs 0 f the late matter, thickneſs, an 


nfon, one whereof is double the ok 10 
the Fac] 1 the oRtave. 5 bk 
e odtave i is cal ed Amoyy antient 
authors the pat 4 7 e 
res and 


9 17 all 5 
bei bes 6 ub of. i . 


q be juſt „ it m conta n gia onically 
ſeven 1 bt. interva 8, In and conſe⸗ 
quently e be f terws or ſpi unds # hence 
it is calle by the pam 2 of ve... 


The octave con in it e| 
other ſimple e. 00 deg e * 
the difference of thoſe 3 it is 
evident, the diviſion of the e octave com- 
rebends the diyiſion, of all the reſt. By 
Joinin therefore 10 the bmple concords 
to a.common fub * * 1. 4 
Wo vg ſeries: 


Fon. M LN. 41h. s 4 4 1 gr. zue. 


bich deri 


Again, the ſyſtem of the octave, con- 
taining, all the 3 concords, and the 
r concord being the ſum of ihe 
octave, and 5 * lefler concord; in or- 
er * have a ſeries to reach e b 
wh . muſt continue them in th 
| er through a ſecond oAave, - 
in the 7 and ſo on to a third and fourth 
octave. Such A ſeries i is called the ſcale 
of muſic. See the artic SCALE. 
The compoſition of oftaves may be 
ried on infinitely, yet three or four, is 0 
greateſt length we go in ordinary * 
tice, The old ſcales went but to two, or 
at moſt to three oRaves, which is the full 


Nef of an ordinary voice, When 


y that the antient icales went but to 


tos or at furtheſt to three oftaves, we co 


not mean that they were not allowed to 
exceed. that compaſs ; but that between 
the extremes of à double, or triple oc. 
tave, were contained all the variety that 
was poſſible or needful ; for even then, 
an active muſician would take the ben 
to ſurprize them, by running through 

reater extremes. 

otwithſtanding the perfection of the 


octave, yet after the thi — the ei. 


rr ee ee ee .es „0e eee ee erer e ee s oe wm eo ag it 


Be ap of nu error 9 
| by ofa puble or triple eenth, whic « dizpaſen. 

beyond u langle one; por porous qpd l be- 
0 inſtrument well able. to plies are marke (8)-. Ia 

75 gh 150 fourth Powe melody, the ap *. ; 

2 foot ment my move an 2 
f ly the 
yes ſhould 


15 eater tenſion, 9 

8 ded 75. oe e IT. inter- 
the ſeven original cogcordy, but 

be fro erfection; ag it is the greateſt 
interval er concords are con- 
rained in it: _ thy . oberg 
2 leſſer are . Mo 45 

omewhat 8 vg. b 
both an harmonical aud aritt Ow 
mean between the FRUEMER, of the 5 8 
and then both an arithmetical and har- 
monical mean between each extreme, Wow 
the moſt diſtant of the . 
found, i. £ e. between the leſs extreme and 
the firſt arithmetical, and between the 
greateſt extreme and the firſt harmonical 
wats Joh will have all the leſſer con- 
8, 

Nicomachus, diſciple of Pythagoras, ſays, 
that to pt 8 ere. chords 


and freich the one by a weight of fix 


unds, and the other by one oj E 7 
e ſound of the laſt will be an 
da ſtretched by the fix pound ago 
and from thence. proceeds to fix the pro- 


portion of 2 to be uſed for the * 


dudion of the other intervals. 
Mr, Malcolm obſerves, that an 2 
inſtrument being over. blown, A 
will riſe to an octave, and no At con- 
oo which he aſcribes, to the perfection 
the octave, and its being next to uni · 
1 1 the dag and perfect form 
octave ariſes this — property, 
I it may be doubled and tripled, and 
ll be concord; that is, the ſum of yo 
or more octaves are concord; thou 
the more compound. become goal 
leſs agreeable; 15 adds, that there is ſ 


an agreement detween ita extremes, that | 


whatever ſound is concord to one, is 

to the other. 

Des Cartgs, from an obſervation of the 
me kind from an organ- pipe, concludes, 
it no found is heard, but its acute qc- 
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bar, 


YFLY | 
wy Io harmony, two 


verge follow ope peer i oi win in 


Ap tune per FINN or 

5 8 but 1 175 2 ove 2 any 
e. other concor Geo or im- 
8. See the = TY we: 


odr A in law, 6 1 5 
2955 e A 
5 Or TA « ee 
88105 OBER, in chronology, ra 
- month of the julian year, canvfting..cf 


thirty-one days : it obtained the nam of 
EN being the eighth month IF 


in the calendar of 17 the ar- 
ticles MonTH and V. td 


AR · 
OCTOGON, or Herze Seg the ar- 


ticle  OCTAGON., 


ture, is the face of an 
8 eight he | 


e eight columns of 8 wy 
either 1 diſpoſed in a right line 


OCT OSTYLE,. in the anti J architec- FED. 
1 


the Pantheon, and the pſeudodipter * fog 


ple of Vitruvius ; or in a ci 33 2 as in the 


7 monothere tem le of P 
We e Beine p Na Dye 


OCULUS, the eyes in anatomy. See 2 


article ExE. 


OCULVUS BEL, in natural A „ ons of 


the ſemi- lucid gem ceyiſh- 
white — A oor” with 5 ay 
and with a black central nucleus: it is 
of à roundiſh form, and its variegatione 

very beautifully repreſent the pupil and 

iris of the eye: whence the name. 

OcuLUs ca See the article ASTERIA. 

OCULUS LEPORINUS, in ſurgery, the ſame 
with ectropium. See ECT&OPLUM. 

ocbrus MUND1, one of the ſemi pellucid 
gems, of a whitiſh-grey colour, without 
any variegations. 

QCYMUM, or Octuvn, in botany. See 
the article Ociuvn. N 

OCZ AK OW, a port town of european 


Turky, the capital of Budziac Tartary ; 


eaſt long. 35% north lat. 469. 

ODA, in the turkiſh ſeragho, ſignifies, a 
claſs, order, or chamber. The rand wig — 
nior's pages are diyided into ge c} 
or chambers, The firſt, which is 


loweſt in dignity, is called the great * : 


from the great nu of perions that 


campuls 


n . 
8 1 k 
- os heh R * > 


” _ * * 4 
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_"eompoſe it; theſe are the juniots, who 
© are taught to read, write, and ſpeak the 
"Jang 9 0 The ſetond is called the 
F Mitte where from the age of four- 
teen or fifteen years, till about twenty, 
they are trained up to arms, and t 
as aud of all the polite learning the Turks 
are acquainted with, The third cham- 
© ber, called kilar oda, conſiſts of two 
hundred pages, which, beſides their other 
_ exerciſes, are under the command of the 
© Kilardgi-bachi, and ſerve in the pantry 
und fruitery. The fourth conſiſts only of 
twenty-four, who are under com- 
mand of the khazineda-bachi, and have 
charge of the treaſvre in the grand ſig- 
nior's apartment, which they never enter 
. with cloaths that have pockets, The 
fifth is called kas-oda, or privy-cham- 
ber, and is compoſed of only forty pages, 
who attend in the 1 © 2. 1 
| Every night eight of theſe pages keep 
ard io the grand ſeignior's bed cham - 
ber, while he ſleeps : they take care that 
the light, which is conftantly kept in the 


room, does not glare in his eyes, leſt it 


ſhould awake him; and if they find him 
diſturbed with troubleſome dreams, the 
| eauſe him to be awaked by one of their 


ages. 
©DA-BACHT, or ODDOBAssT, among the 
Turks, an officer equivalent to a ſer- 
jeant ot corporal among us. The com- 
mon ſoldiers and janizanies, called olda - 
chis, after having ſerved a certain term' 
of years, are — preferred, and made 
biquelars; and from bein 
they in time become odabachis; that is, 
corporals of companies, whoſe numbers 
are not fixed; being ſometimes ten, and 
fometimes twenty. i 
Their pay is fix doubles per month, and 
they are diſtinguiſhed by a large felt a 
foot broad, with two large oſtrich · fea - 
„ freak 

ODE, in poetry, a ſong, or a compoſition 

proper to be ſung. S 

Among the antients, odes ſignified no 
more than ſongs ; but with us they are 
very different things. 
were generally compoſed in honour of 
their gods, as many of thoſe of Pindar 
and Horace. & 


j 


Theſe bad originally but one ſtanza, or 
strophe, but afterwards they were di- 


vided into three parts, the ſtrophe, the 
antiſtrophe, and the epode. The prieſts 


going round the altar ſinging the praiſes 


oi the gods, called the fiſt entrance, 


1.22901 


The diſtin 


biquelars, 


The antient odes 


— 


0 p E 


V ben they turnech to the left, the ſrophe; 


the ſecond, turning to the right, they 
called antiftrophe,* or<returning; and, 
laſtly, Randing before the altar, they 
' ſung the remainder, which, they called 
+ the epode. See the articles AnTrisTRO. 
' PHE, STROPHE, G. 
Heroes and triumphs were alſo ſubjeQ 
for the ode; and in courſe of time love 
and entertainments were likewiſe thought 
very ſuitable to it. Here Anacreon and 
© Sapho excelled, and Horace has left us 
ſome of both forts wrote with peculiar 
ſweetneſs and elegance. Among the mo- 
derns, Pryden's ode on St. Cecilia's day, 
and Pope's'on the fame ſbjeRt, are juſtly 
allowed to exceed every thing of the 
Kind, either in this, or in any of the 


4 


modern language. 
iſung character of an ode 
- is ſweetnels; the poet is to ſoothe the 
minds of his readers by the variety cf 
his verſe, 'and the delicacy of words ; 
the beauty of numbers, and the liveli- 
neſs of exprefſions : for variety of num- 
| bers is effential to the ode. At firſt, in- 
| deed, the verſe of the ade was but of 
one kind, but for the ſake of pleaſure, 


and to adapt it to muſic, the poets ſo va- 


"ried the numbers and feet, that their 
kinds are now almoſt innumerable. One 


of the moſt confiderable is the Pindaric, 


diftinguiſhed by its boldneſs, and the 
_ rapidity of its flights. | 
An ode may either be ſublime or of the 
lower ſtrain, jocoſe or ſerious, mouru- 
ful or exulting, even ſometimes fatiri- 
cal, but never epigrammatical ; and, in 
mort, it ma "conf of wit, but not of 
that turn which is the peculiar charac- 
_ teriſtic of an epigram. ; 
ODENSEE, the capital of Funen, one of 
the largeſt of the daniſh iſlands in the 
Baltic, fituated ſeventy-two miles weſt 
of Copenhagen. RL ep? 
ODER, a river which riſes in the carp3- 


' thian mountains, on the | confines of 


Hungary, runs throvgh Sileſia and Bran- 
denburgh, and then ſeparating the eaſtern 
from the weſtern Pomerania, divides it- 
ſelf into ſeveral channels, and falls into 
the Baltic ſea. ' N 
ODER is alſo a town of Sileſia, ſituated on 
the river of the ſame name: eaſt long. 
17* 17', north lat. 49? 45 
ODERBERG, a ' town in the dutchy of di- 
leſia, in Bohemia, ſituated on the river 
Oder: eaſt long. 17 46“, north ., 
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a town of Germany, i 


075 latinate of the Rhine, fen les 
ou 


| of Mentz, | K 
M, in grecian antiquity, a muſic- 

2 ply Pericles, 1. inſide of 

- which, was filled with ſeats and ranges 
of s pills fy on the-outlide the roof 

8 A ſhelving downwards. 3 

5 point i in the . mn IH many. bendings, 

m imitation 7 

 villion, +, Here, th 1 mußcal prizes were 

contended for, and herg allo, according 
to Ariſtophanes, was a tribunal. 


ODIHAM, a market · tan of Hampſhire, | 


twenty miles north- eaſt of Wincheſter, | 
oblo ET ATIA,.A writ antiently dir 
to the ſheriff, to enquire whether à per- 


' . fon committed. to priſon, oꝝ ſuſpicion of 


murder, was. juſtly committed, or whe- 
tber it was done t 9 malice; and if 
this laſt appeared to be the caſe, there 
Nr another writ to the ſheriff to dan 


ob ALOIA the TOOTH ACH, in 
medicine. See the article TooTH-ACH. 

ODONTOIDE, in anatomy, an appella - 

on given to a a proceſs of the ſecond. ver- 

 tebra of the neck, from its reſemblance 

b f tooth, See VERTEBRE..,  , - 

ODOR, or Odour, See SMELL, . 

bonds, or OdokIFEROVs, appella- 

| tions given to whatever ſmells; ſtrongly, 
whether they | be fetid o reeable; but 

i 0 things l eh 

agreeable. 

ODYSSEF, e A " celebrated epic 
poem of Homer, w wy #1 are related the 
e Ulyſſes, in bis return from 

he bege of Troy. See. eee Eric 

_ and ILIA d. 

The moral of the odyliee 3 3s, that a per- 

ſon's abſence, from home, ſo that he can- 

not have an eye to his affairs, occaſions 
great diſorders ; 3 and, accordingly, the 
bero's. abſence is the principal and moſt 


for the people than the 3liad, where the 
- ſubjes ſuffer rather from the bad con- 

of their princes, than by their own 
fault: whereas the meaneſt people are as 


conſequently, have as much need 
of 1 8 lectures, and are as capable 
*. profiting by them, as kings themſelves. 


; berenues and other affairs of cure, 


of rr 's pa- 


with a cachexy, leuco 
1. briſk, and 


eſſential action of the whole poem. This | 


ECONOMICS, the art of managing the 
affairs of a family, or community; and 
ence the perſon who takes care of the 


9 the like, is termed oec. 


OECONOMY, — denotes the pru- 
— conduct, or diſereet and frugal ma- 
agement, whether of a man's own 4 


. 2 _—_ 


x Snimal QECONOMY * comprebends the _ 


operations of nature, in the 
3 nutrition, and preſervation of ani- 


mals. See the articles eee 


Nurstrion, Ge. 4 

. The, doAritie of the animal geconomy is 

nearly connected with-pbyſivlogy, which 

. explains the ſeveral parts of the human 

body, their ſtructute, bak Ge. * uw 
OECU MENICAL,, the ſame with 

general, or univerfal; as 0ecumenical 


council, biſnop, e. See the acticlen | 


Council and Bino. 
OEDEMA, or PHLEOMATC: TUMOUR, 


2 in medicine and ſurgery na ſort of tumour | 


attended with — and cold, yi 
little reſiſtanee, retaining the print 
the finger when preſſed with it, and ne- 
companied with little ene, dee the 
article TUMQUR, 
This tumour — 22 cena * bono 
* in any particu 1 rt t 7 ce 
the bead, - eye- hid, hands, ſometimes 
part, ſometimes the whole body, i is aſflict - 
ed with it. When the laſt mentioned is 
- the caſe, the patient is ſaid to be troubled 
or 
_  dropſy,. See the article CAcHEXY, Se. 
Bot if any part of the body is more ſub- 
_. joRt.th this diſorder than another, it is 
certainly the feet, which are at that time 


called ſwelled or oedematous feet. We 
ſhall. treat diſtinRly of them in this place, 
that it may appear what ĩs the true nature 


f and rational method of phlegmatie tu- 


mours in whatever of. the bo th 
ſhall be found. port. 8 . 


1 The proximate. cauſe of an dem, fays ' 
Heiſter, is:doubtleſs to be found in the 


too great ſeroſity or viicidity of the blood, 
poem, adds Boſſu, is better calculated 


which ſtagnates in the very minuteſt ve- 


ſicles of the fat, or tunica cellulaſs, and 
| . by this means ſtretches out the ſkin, with 
Which it is immediately covered. This 


..  vitjated ſtate of the blood chiefly ariſes in 
liable to ruin their. eſtates and families g 


"y negligence, as the greateſt princes 3. 


men who are either of a cold and phleg- 
matic habit of body, or are advanced in 


., years,, It chiefl falls upon them in cold 
1 weather, or in the winter, when the in- 


. clemency of the ſeaſon heightens the diſ- 
order of nature. Another cauſe of this 
diſorder is an irregularity, in diet, 

over · 275 or drinking, and by the con · 
ſtant uſe o erde, cold, and 13 
der. 
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lotermittia g fevers ur 


OED 

igues ronduee ver 

much to this diſorder, eſpeciall if the 
patient indulges himſelf in ar intenipe- 


rate uſe vf cooling liquors, while the fit 
- 


pon him, and his thirſt urgent: the 
diſeaſe frequently owes its riſe to too 


Plentifol a diſcharge of blood from à 
ound, the noſe, or any other way; and 
ſometimes to bdbſtrutions of the- men- 
Arual diſcharge in women, or to 4 EbMm- 


preſſion of the vena cuba by the Weight 


ef the feeius in women far gone with 


child; or by any ſeirthôus body in the 


. -abdomen, which greatly hinders the te- 


turn of the blood from the lower limbs; 


or 10-400 fedentary a way of life 3 br tos 


4 
* 
— 
* 


2 


1 . 


© x 


* 
. 


0 — an indulgenee in lying in bed; or, 
bl 


to a phihiſis ant difficulty of Breath - 
ing; or to any Uiſorder or fatigte of 
dody, which diſturbs or deſtrbys the nd- 
tural force of the heart in maintaining 
the circulation with due vigour. 


From hat has been ſaid it plainly ap- 
— ow by what figns an oedema mnifiſte 
»/ drfelf 


: therefore this obſervation Alone 
remains to be added, that the harder the 


"tumour is, and the longer the pitting 


: which is made by the finger remains vi- 


4 


fable, the ſtagnating fluid is in ſuch pro- 


portion thicker, and more tenacious. 


pF 


The method of treating oedematvus tu- 


 mours is very different, according to the 
different cauſes to which they owe their 


riſe : therefore we are firſt to make dili- 


gent ſearch aſter the genuine cauſe of the 


diſorder, before we attempt its cure. 
The external method of treating theſe 


-  fumours in the legs and feet, is uſually to 
have recourſe to frequent frictions with 


- warm cloths, to be repeated evening and 
- morning till the part grows red and hot; 
then the limbs are to be diligently pre- 


ſerved from the injuries of the cold air, 


dy wearing ſtockings made of ſome warm 


fur,. and at night keeping hot bricks 
about the legs and feet, After this there 
is a proper bandage to be applied, which 
is to aſcend gradually from the feet up 


to the knees, The firſt ſtep towards a 


cure by internal medicines, according to 
Junker, muſt be the correcting the mu- 
cvus and viſcid ſtate of the humours by 
the neutral ſalts, as tartarum vitriolatum, 


. and the like; and by gum ammonia- 


cum, the rovts of pimpernel, and woods 
of ſaſſafraſs, guaiacum, and the like; 


with the warm aromatics, as ginger and 


the ſpices, and carminative ſeeds; the 
matter when thus attenuated is to be eva- 


evated by purges of a ſtrength propor- 
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with a blackiſh ſpot on the wing. See 


of wine and oil, ufually 


nioneũ to the echkftmtion of the patienk 
Aster the uſe of thefe internal and the 
external medicines juſt before mention- 
ed, Heiter thifks it propet to vſc 
— 40 externally; for 
WHit] end, the imb is to be fla over 
burning rectifed ſpirits öf wine, wrap. 
ping it up in cloths, in ch a manner 
d it may receive the team, This will 
ineline the fagnating fdjds i eſcape 
through the ſkim, or rende them fit to 
return into the circulation, and at the 
ſame time reſtore the natural tone of the 
limb. Set the atticle Os trvcrton, 
OEDENBURG, or Fruit, à town 
of Manger, tiriy iniles fouth of Vi- 


k a. 
OELAND, 4 ſwedlſh iſläud in the Baltic 


ſea, between the tohtinent of Gothland, 
and the iſle of Gbthland: eaſt long. 16e, 

. north lat. between 36 and 537% 30“. 
LFELD, a town ih the dutchy of 


Magdeburg and circle of Lower Saxony, 
in wah, twenty miles eaſt of Brunſ- 
wie. 


OENANTHE, WAT EA DROTWorr, it 
Botany, a ee of tik pentandria-digy- 
nia claſs of plants, with a radiated flow- 
er; the kellkt hermaphrodite ones of the 
diſc being 4 rf | of five _inflexo-cor- 
dated petals: the fruit is compoſed of 
two dblong ſeeds, convex and firiated 
on one fide, and plane on the other. 
A ſpecies of this plant, called the bem- 
| lock-dropwort, with all the leaves mul- 
 tifid and obtuſe, is a tertible poiſon. 
OENanTHe; in ornithology; à ſpecies of 
motacilla, with a grey back and white 
- forehead; frequent in many parts of Eng- 
land, and much . at table: it is 
'  6therwiſe called vitiflora, the fallow 
finch, aud wheat-ear'; being about the 
| bigneſs of the ſparrow. , See the article 
MoTaciLLa, Hot 
OENAS, a name uſed by ſome authors for 
the wood-pigeon, or bluiſh columba, 


the article CLUB. 8 
OENELZEUM, in pharmacy, à mixture 
of thick black 
wine and oil of roſes; ſaid to be good 
for anointing wounds, to prevent en in- 
flammation. See WIRE and OIL. | 
OENOPTAE, in grecian antiquity, 2 kind 

of cenſors at Athens, who regulated en- 

tertainments, and took care that none 
drank too much or too little. 
OENOTHERA, the PRIMROSE of Vit 

GINIA; in botany, a genus of the oflan- 

dria-monogynia claſs of plants, the my 


5 ſerds, 2 ; F a 
OESEL, an iſland at the entrance of the 
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of which conſiſts. of four obverſely cor- 


dated petals : the fruit is a, cylindrical 


capſule, with four low angles, being 


farmed of four valves, and containing 
four cells, with numerous angulated 


- 


bay of Livonia, in the Baltic ſea ; fitu- 


or L is a' membranaceous canal, 
rea 


ing from the fauces to the ſtomach, 
and conyeying into it the food taken in 


at the mouth. Its figure is ſomewhat 


like that of a funnel, and its upper part 


is called by anatomiſts the -pbarynx. 
Its ſituation is almoſt exactly behind the 


aſpera arteria, and Jongitudinally with 
the vertebræ of the neck and back; but 


when it enters the cavity of the thorax, 
it turns a little to the right, on account 
of the aorta. Its ſubſtance is compoſed 
of five coats, of which the firſt is mem- 
branaceous, .and 18 continuous with the 
pleura in the thorax. The ſecond is 
robuſt and muſcular; and, in the hu- 


man body, is compoſed of a double ſtra- 


tum of fibres: thoſe of one , ſeries longi- 
tudinal, and thoſe of the other circular. 


The third coat is cellular, much like 


that of the inteſtines. The fourth is 
nervous, and divifible into a number of 
other lamellz, and furniſhed with a mul- 
titude of glands and veſſels : hence it is 
divided by Verheyen into two, under the 
names of a vaſculous and glandulous 
coat: this is continuous with the. inte- 
rior membrane of the mouth and ſto- 
mach, The fifth is villoſe, and is called 


_ crulta villoſa: this is always covered 


with a mucous liquor. 

e muſcles of the pharynx ſerve to 
open and ſhut the oeſophagus, See the 
article PHARYNX, 


The arteries of the oeſophagus are from 
the carotids, the aorta, the intercoſtals, 


and the cceliac. The veins are from the 
jugulars, the azygos, and the coronary 
vein of the ſtomach; and the nerves from 
the par vagum. There are. alſo certain 
excretory ducts, called ductus excretorii 
nove Vercelloni, which ariſe from the 
glands, and convey, a ſaltiſh liquor into 
the ceſophagus and ſtomach. The glands, 


From which theſe haye their origin, are 


of three kinds: 2. The gaſtric glands, 
which are conglomerate, and ate fituat- 


ed near the left orifice of the ſtomach. 2. 


Ihe dorſal ones, which are ſituated near 
Vb. III. | 


liquid ſerving for digeſtion, 
OESTRUM | 
- Dame by which ſome call the clitoris. 


guiſned by 


* 


the fifth vertebra of the thorax. And, 
3. The bronchial,” trachea}, and thyr- 
oide. The uſe of the ceſophagus is for 


* ” 


deglutition, and a commixtion of the 


VENERIS, in anatomy, 2 


See the article CLITORIS. 


- ated in 222 of eaſt longitude, and 58%? of OESTRUS, ip zoology,” a genus of two- 
north latitude, | 
QESOPHAGUS, in anatomy, the gula, 


winged-flies, the mouth of Which is a 
ſimple fiſſure, without either teeth or pro- 
boſcis, 1 we R 

To this genus belong the breeze or gad- 


fly, the grey trumpet-fly, Sc. diſtin- 
ls different variegations of 


their colours. 455 


OETING, the capital of the county of the 


ſame name, in the circle of Swabia, in 


. -Germany : eaſt long. 20% 35/, and north 


lat. 49* 


9... ; : Me 
OFFENBURG, a free imperial city of the 


circle of Swabia, in Germany, ſituated 
on the river Kintzig: eaſt long. 7%. 40“, 


and north lat. 48 30“. I 


FFENCE, delif#um, in law, an act com- 
mitted againſt the law, or omitted where 
the law. requires it, — 

Offences are diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, 
VIZ. ſuch as are capital, and ſuch as are 


not. Capital offences are thoſe for which 
the offender is to loſe bis life. Thoſe 
not capital, where the offender may for- 


feit his lands, and goods; be fined, or 
ſuffer corporal ptipiſhment, or bath, but 
not loſe his life. Under capital offences 
are comprehended high- treaſon, petit- 
treaſon, and felony : and offences not 


capital include the remaining part of the 
pleas of the crown, and come under the 
title of miſdemeanours, Some offences 


are-puniſhable by the common Jaw, 
moſt of them by ſtatuts 


OFFICE, a particular charge or truſt, or 


a dignity attended with a public function. 


The word is primarily uſed 'in ſpeaking 


of the offices of judicature and policy; as 
the office of a ſecretary of (tate, the of- 


_ fice of a ſheriff, of a juſtice of peace, 
Oc. See SECRETARY, Se, © 
Every ſubje& is, in general, eſteemed ca- 

pable of an office, except a minof; but if 
an office, for the execution of juſtice, be 
granted to a perſon wha bas not the pre · 
vious knowledge neceflary for his execut - 
ing it, the grant thereof is void: and no 
perſon, though he be ever fo well qualified, 
can have a judicial office in reverſion. 

The king cannot grant any office to the 

prejudice of another's freehold in his af- . 
nee, for this is contrary to law; and 
132 N ä there - 
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OFF 


E 


mit an officer, though commanded by the 
king's fgn manual. Antient offices muſt 


de granted in the antient manner; nor 


can a new office be erected, or an old one 
be entitled to new fees, without an act of 
parliament, It is enacted, that no oli - 
cer, or miniſter of the king, ſhall obtain 
his place or office on account of any gift, 


© favour, or affection ; and if the officers 


of juſtice, or thoſe belonging to the trea- 
fury, &c. ſhall ſell any of the offices in 


their gift, or take any money, profit, or 
reward for them, they ſhall forfeit their 
eſtaies therein; and the perſon P 


is rendered incapable of enjoying ſuch of- 


| fice: but this does not extend to the two 


chief juſtices, or to the judges of the aſ- 
ſize, who may grant offices as before the 
act, 5&6 Edw. VI. c. 16. It is ob- 
ſerved, that ſeveral offices were never in- 
tended for the uſe of one perſon ; but 
offices of truſt are to be perſonally execut- 
ed, and cannot be affigned to others, A 
public office by non-uſer becomes forfeit. 
ed: but it is not ſo in the caſe of a private 


office, unleſs ſome ſpecial damage be re- 


ceived, 


OFF1CE alſo ſignifies a place or apartment 


appointed for officers to attend in, in or- 
der to diſcharge their reſpective duties and 


 empldyments; as the ſecretary's office, 
office of -ordnance, exciſe-office, ſignet- 


office, paper- office, pĩpe - office, ſix · clerks- 
office, Sc. for the reſpe dive duties of 


each, ſee the articles SECRETARY, ORD- 


NANCE, ExCc1sE, Sc. 


Orrick, in architedture, denotes all the 


apartments appointed for the neceſſary oc- 
caſions of a palace or great houſe, as kit- 


chens, pantries, confeRtionaries, &c, 
OFFICE; in the canon-law, is uſed for a 


benefice that has no juriſdiftion annex- 


ed to it. 


It is alſo uſed for divine ſervice, celebrat- 


ed in public: and in the romiſh church it 


is applied to a particular prayer preferred 


in honour of ſome ſaint; thus, when any 
_ faint is canonized, a particular office is 


at the ſame time aſſigned him, out of the 


common office of the confeſſors, the vic- 
gio, or the like. We ay the office of 


the Holy Spirit, of the Virgin, of the 


1 of the holy ſacrament, of the 


1 VS 


ead, Sc. 


OFFICE FOUND, in commpn law, is uſed 


= 


for an inquiſition made to the. king's 
"uſe, of any thing found, by virtue, of 
his office who makes inquiſition ; hence, 5 
to tlaverſe an office, is to traverſe an preſence, bear a white ſtaff, or —_ 


[ 2294 ] 
' therefpre the judges have refaſed to ad- 


inquiſition taken of office, before an 
eſcheator; and to return an office, is 
to retutn that which was found by vir- 
tue of the office. | 
By the common law, the king is not in 
poſſeſſion" of lands that are + forfeited for 
treaſon, during the offenders life, with - 
aut an office-found thereon ; but the land, 
whereof a perſon attainted of high trea. 
ſon dies ſeized in fee, is actually veſted 
in the king, though there be no office; 
for the blood being corrupted, the la 
cannot go by deſcent. | | 
OFFICER, a perſon poſſeſſed of a poſt or 
office. See the preceding article. 
The great officers of the crown, or fate, 
are the lord high ſteward, the lord high 
chancellor, the lord high treaſuref, the 
lord preſident of the council, the lord 
R the lord chamberlain, the lord 
igh conſtable, the earl marſhal; each 
of which ſee under its proper article. 
Commiſſion-OtF1CFRs, are thoſe appointed 
by the king's commiſſion :' ſuch are all 
from the general to the cornet incluſive, 
who are thus denominated in” contradiſ- 
tinction to warrant-officers, who are ap- 
pointed by the colonel's or captain's war- 
rant, as quarter-maſters, ſerjeants, cor- 
porals, and even chaplains and ſurgeons, 
Field Orricers are ſuch as command a 
whole regiment, as the colonel, lieute- 
nant-colonel, and major. 
Hag-Orriczas. See FLAG-OFFICERsS, 
and ADMIRAL, 
General-OFt1iceRs are thoſe whoſe com- 
mand is not limited to a fingle company, 
troop, or regiment; but extends to 2 
body of forces, compoſed of ſeveral regi- 
ments: ſuch are the general, lieutenant- 
general, maſor-generals, and brigadiers. 
OFFICERS of the Bouſbold. See the article 
HovsHOLD, * _ | 
OFFicERs of juſtice, are thoſe entruſted 
with the adminiſtration of juſtice. 
OFFICERS of the mint. See MINT, 
Municipal OFFICERS. See MUNICIPAL, 
OFFICERS of police, are thoſe in whom the 
government and direction of the affairs of 
a. community are inveſted, as mayors, 
' aldermen, ſheriffs, &c. | 
Reformed OFFicERs. See REFORMADO. 
Royal OrF1CERs are thoſe who adminiſter 
juſtice in the kiog's name, as the judges, 


Sc. See the article JUDGE. 


Sea-OFFICERS, or OFFICERS of the bo- 
rine, are thoſe who command ſhips of 
war. See the article Navy. 5 

Staff-Ovrictrs are ſuch as, in the king's 


nd oiddr fumes, an their going abroad, 
have it carried before them by a footman 


ord. chamberlain,. lord treaſurer, Cc. 
The white ſtaff is taken for a commiſſion, 
and at the king's death each of theſe of- 
ben eras ny lor the bear made 
fo the Fing's: 5, and by this means 
Tays down his commiſſion, and diſcharges 

| his inferior officers... 

ltern-OFFICERs are all who adminiſter 


juſtice, in the name of ſubjects; as thoſe 


who act under the earl marſh4l, admiral, 


Sc. In the army, the ſubaltern officers 

ate the lieutenants, cornets, enſigns, ſer- 
jeants, and corpor als, 

oF L., in the canon-law, art eccleſi- 

aſtical judge, appointed by a biſhop, chap- 


ter, abbot, Fe. with charge of the [ſpiritual 
juriſdiction of the dioceſe, . Of theſe there T 


are two kinds; the one is as it were, the 
| vicar-general of the dioceſe, and 18 call- 
| ed by the canoniſts officialis principalis, 
' and in our ſtatute law, the biſkop's chan- 
4 cellor. There is no appeal from his court 
. to the biſhop, his being, eſteemed the bi- 
- 105 court. See Bishor's COURT, 
The other, called officialis foraneus, is 
2 by the biſhop, when the dio- 
ſe is very large: he has but a limited 
Juriſdiftion, and has a certain extent of 
territory wes 15 him, wherein he reſides, 
os the arti Nee Ep 
PFICIAL 18 alſo a deputy appointed by an 
archdeacon, as bis alla, who 1 
a8 judge in the archdeacon's court. 
OFFICINAL, in pharmacy, an appella- 
tion given to ſuch medicines, whether 
limple or compound, as are required to be 


See the article MEDICINE. . 
OFFICIO, or SUSPENSION AB OFFICIO, 
dee the article SUSPENSION, -. 


Pope, twenty - ix miles ſouth of Loretto. 
ING, or Orrix, in the ſea-language, 
that part of the ſea a diſtance from 
re, where there is deep water, and no 
need of a 8 to conduct the ſhip; thus, 
if a ſhip from ſhore be ſeen ſailing out to 
ſeaward, they ſay, ſhe ſtands for the off- 
her, have another a good way without 
her, or towards the ſea, they ſay, that 
. Wip.18 in the offing. bo 
F-SETS, in gardening, are the young 
ſhoots, that ſpripg from the roots of plants; 


ng' ND bong carefully —— and 
nd ; » Planted in a proper ſoil, to prope» 
Bate the 9 25 rn. 
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bare; headed : ſuch are the lord fleward, 


conſtantly kept in the apothecaries ſhops. _ 


OFFIDA,, a town of Italy, ſubje& to the 


ng: and if a ſhip, having the ſhore near 


ee 
Orr-strs, in ſurveying, are Jerpen endicu+ 
lars let fall, and hk uring en the ſta. 
tionary lines to the hedge, fence, or ex- 
tremity of an encloſure. See the article 
r 
OGEE, of O. G. in architeQure, a mould- 
- ng, conliſting of two members, the one 
concave, and the other convex; or, of 
2 round and a hollow, like an 8. See 
_ MovLvDinG and CYMATIUM, _ 
OGIVE, in architecture, an arch, or 
branch of a gothic vault ; which, inſtead 
of being circular, paſſes diagonally from 
one angle to another, and forms a croſs 
with the other arches, ' See the articles 
ARCH, VauLT, See. 
The middle, where the ogives croſs each 
other, is called the key; being cut in 
form of a roſe, or a cul de lampe. 


are called nerves, branches, or reins 3 
d the arches which ſeparate the ogives, 

double arches, +- _ is; 

OGLIO,-a'river which riſes in the Alps, 
in the county of Trent, and, after run- 


' ning ſouthward, thro' the lake Iſco and 
-  dutchy of Mantua, falls into the Po, a 


_ little weſt of Borgoforte. 
O©OG6L1o, or OL10, ia cookery, 
ticle OL 10. 2 


OHlo, a large river of north America, 


See the ar 


he members or 3 of the ogives _ 


5 


which, taking its riſe in the mountains | 


of Penſylvania, runs ſouth-weſt ; and, 


after receiving many conſiderable bran- 
ches, falls into the Meſſaſſippi, 


OHNSPACH, or Ans ACH. See the ar- 


ticle ANSPACH,: : 


OIL, oleum, in natural hiſtory; an vfictu= 5 


ous inflammable ſubſtance, drawn from 
ſeveral natural bodies, as animal and ve- 
getable ſubſtances. 


Animal oils are their fats, which are ori- 
ginally vegetable oils: all animal ſub- 
ftances-yield them, together with their 
volatile ſalts, in diſtillatio. 
Vegetable oils are obtained by expreſſion, 


infuſion, and diſtillation. 


The oils by expreſſion are obtained from 


the ſeed, leaves, fruit, and bark of plants; 
thus, the ſeed of muſtard, and of the fun- 
flower, almonds, nuts, beech maſt, Sc. 


afford a. copious oil by exprefſion z and 


the leaves of roſematy, mint; rue, worm- _ 


wood, thyme, ſage, Sc. the berries of 
juniper, olives, indian cloves, -nutmeg, 
. mace, Sc. the barks of cinnamon, ſufla- 
© fras, and clove, yield a confiderable pro- 
portion of eſſential oil by diffillatiqn. 
The method of procoring oils by expreſ- 


Lon is very ſimple ; thus, if ei r ſweet | 
? . e or ” s 
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O1L 
or bitter »1monds, that are freſh, be 
unded in a mortar, - the oil may be 
reed out with a preſs, not heated: and 
in the ſame manner . ſhould the oil be 
preſſed from linſeed and muſtard, The 
avoiding the uſe of heat in preparing theſe 
Sils, intended for internal medicinal uſe, 
is of great importance, as heat gives 
them a very prejudicial rancidneſs. 
This method holds of all thoſe. vegetable 
matters that contain a copious oil, in a 


looſe manner, or in certain cavities or re- 

ceptacles; the ſides whereof being broke, 
_ or ſqueezed, makes them let go the oil 
. _ they contain:-and thus the zeſt or oil of 


lemon- peel, orange-peel, citron- peel, 


Sc. may be readily obtained by preſſure, 


without the uſe of fire. But how far this 
method of obtaining oils may be applied 


to advantage, ſeems not hitherto conſider- 


ed. It has been commonly applied to 
olives, almonds, linſeed, rape- ſeed, beech - 
maſt, ben- nuts, walnuts, . bay- berries, 
mace, nutmeg, Cc. but not that we 
know of to juniper-berries, caſhew-nuts, 
indian cloves, pine-apples, and many 
other ſubſtances that might be enumerat- 


ed, both of foreign and domeſtic growth. 


It has, however, been of late ſucceſsfull 
applied to muſtard ſeed, ſo as to extra 


a curious gold coloured oil, leaving a 
eske bebind, fit for making the common 


table muſtard. | 


Certain dry matters, as well as moiſt ones, 


may be made to afford oils by expreſſion, 
by grinding them into a meal, which be- 


ing ſuſpended to receive the vapour of 


boiling water, will thus be moiſtened ſo 


as to afford an oil, in the ſame manner 


2s almonds; and thus an oil may be 


procured from linſeed, hemp-ſeed, let- 


tuce- ſeed, white poppy-ſeed, &c. 


As to the treatment of oils obtained -by . 
expreſſion, they ſhould be ſuffered to de- 


purate themſelves by ſtanding in a mo- 
derately cool place, to ſeparate from their 
water, .and Epodte their fzces ; from 
both which they ought to be carefully 
' freed, And if they are not thus render- 


ed ſufficiently pure, they may be waſhed 

well with f 
ſeparated from it again, by the ſeparat- 
ing-glaſs, whereby they will be rendered 


water, then thoronghly 


bright and clear. 81 
The next claſs of oils are thoſe made by 
infuſion, or decoction, wherein the vir- 
tues of ſome herb or flower is drawn out 


in tbe oil; as the oils of roſes, chamæ- 


mile, bypericum, elder, c. However, 


theſe requite to be differently treated: 


2296“ 
chut, for the ſcented flowers, 
roſes, inſolation does beſt; becauſe much 
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particularly 


boiling would exhale their mote fragrant 
parts: but oils impregnated with preen 
erbs, as thoſe of chamzmile and elder, 
require long boiling, before they receive 


| the green colour deſired, And, in ge. 
neral, no oils will bear to be boiled any 


longer than there remains ſome aqueous 


bhumidity, without turning black. 


There are many compound oils prepared 
in the ſame manper, viz, by boiling and 
inſolation, and then Raining off the oil 
for uſe; 8. 

The fame contrivance has likewiſe its uſe 
in making eſſences for the ſerwice of the 
perfumer ; not only where effential oils 
cannot be well obtained in ſufficient quan- 
tities, but alſo where they are tos dear, 
The eſſential oil of jeſſamin-flowers, 
honey-ſuckles, ſweet-briar, damaſk-rofes, 


- lillies of the valley, Sc. are either ex- 


tremely dear, or ſcarce obtainable by di- 
ſtillation; and, in ſome of them, the 
odorous matter. is ſo ſubtile, as almoſt to 
be loft in the operation. But if thele 
flowers be barely infuſed in fine oil of 
nuts, or oil of ben, drawn without heat, 
and kept in a cool place, their ſubtile 
odorous matter will thus paſs into the 
oil, and richly" impregnate it with their 
flavour, And theſe eſſences may be ren 
dered ſtill more perfe& by ſtraining off the 
oil at firſt put on, and letting it ſtand 
again, without heat, upon freſh flowers ; 
repeating the operation twice or thrice. 

Oils, or fats, may likewiſe be obtained, 
by boiling and expreffion, from certain 
animal ſubſtances; for the membranes 


| which contain the fat, being chopped 


ſmall, and ſet in a pan over the fire, be- 
come fit for the canvas - bag, and, by preſ- 
ſure, afford a large quantity of fat ; as we 
ſee in the art of chandlery, which thus 
extracting the oily matter, leaves à cake 
behind, commonly called graves. See 
the article CANDLE, | 


As to the eſſential oils of vegetables, they 


are obtained by diſtillation, with an alem- 
bic and a large refrigeratgryy. Water 


muſt de added to the materials, in ſufh- 
cient quantity, to prevent their burning; 


and they ſhouid be macerated or digefted 
in that water; a little time before diſtilla- 
tion. The oil comes over with the was 
ter, and eithec ſwims on the top, of ſinks 
to the bottom, according as it is ſpecifi- 
cally heavier or lighter than water. See 
D1iSTILLATION and GRAVITY. _ 

This proceſs is applicable to the H 
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backs, roots, woods, gums, and balſame, 
- with a flight alteration of circumſtances, 
a by longer digeſtion, briſker diſtillation, 
t. according to the tenacity and hard- 
2 22 lubject, the ponderoſity 
oil, Sc. . by 
Eſſential oils may be divided into two 
claſſes,” according to their different ſpeci- 


fic gravitiesz ſome floating upon water, 


others readily ſinking to the bottom. 


Thus, the eſſential oils of cloves, cinna- 


mon, and ſaſſafras, readily fink ; where- 
as thoſe of lavender, 'marjoram, mint, 
&c, ſwim in water: my 0g of theſe 
eſſential-oils, is, perhaps, that of citron- 
peel, which even floats. in ſpirit of 
wine; and the heavieſt ſeems to be oil of 
fafſafras, _ _ LA eee 
For obtaining the full quantity of the 
more ponderous oils. from cinnamon, 
cloves, ſaſſafras, &c. it is proper to re- 


duce the ſubjects to powder; to digeſt 


= 


this powder for ſome days in a warm 
place, with thrice its quantity of ſoft ri- 
ver-water, made v Galine by the addi- 
tion of ſea · ſalt, or ſharp with oil of vi- 


triol; to uſe the ſtrained decoction, or 


liquor left behind in the ſtill, inſtead of 
common water, for freſh digeſtion; to 
ule for the ſame purpoſe the water of 


the ſecond running, after being cleared 
of its oil; not to diſtil too large a quan- 


tity of theſe ſubjects at once; to leave a 
conſiderable part of the ſtill, or about one 
fourth empty ; to uſe a briſk fire, or a 
firong boiling heat, at the firſt, but to 
flacken it after wards; to have a low ſtill- 
bead, with a proper internal ledge and 
curtent leading to the noſe of the worm; 
and, finally, to 'cohobate the water, or 
pour back the Hquor of the ſecond run- 


ing upon the matter in the ſtill, repeat- 


ing this once or twice. | 
taining the ponderous oils to advantage, 
are eaſily transferred to the obtaining of 


the lighter; ſo that we need not dwell 


DI them 

Many of the eſſential oils being dear, it 
3 A very common practice to adulterate 
or debaſe them ſeveral ways, ſo as to 
render them cheaper both to the ſeller and 
the buyer, Theſe ſeveral ways ſeem re- 
ducible to three genecal kinds, each of 
which has its proper method of detection, 


VIZ. 2. With expreſſed oils. 2. With 


alcohol. A W 
tial oils. e eee 36 


If an eſſcntial oil be adulterated with an 


of the 


The directions here laid down for ob- 


0 L 22971 
of che eſſential. oils from flowers, leaves, expreſſed. oil, 

a kad; by adding a li 
a few drops of the ſuſpeQed eflential gil, 
and ſhaking them together; for Be ſpi- 
_ rit will diffolve all the oil that is eflential, 
or procured by diſtillation, and leave all 


* 


OIL 
reſſed oil, it is eaſy, diſcover the 


the expreſſed oil that was mixed with it, 
untouched, ee, 


- If an eſſentiaſ oil be adulterated with al- 
coho], or rectiſied ſpirit of wine, it may 


be done in an jon, up fo that of 
an equal A aſilvat being eaſily 


diſcoverable either by the ſmell or taſte: 
the way to diſcover this fraud, is te dr 


a few drops of the oil into a glaſs of fair 
water: andif the oil be adulterated with 
ſpirit, the water will immediately turn 
milky, and, by continuing to ſhake the 


laſs, the whole quantity of ſpirit will be 


. 


| abſorbed by the water, and leave the oil 


pure at top. 


Finally, if an eſſential oil be adulterated 


by a cheaper eſſential oil, this is com- 


monly done very artfully : the method is 
to put fir - wood, turpentine, or oil of tur- 


pentine into the ſtill, along with the herbs 
to be diſtilled for their oil, ſoch as roſe- 


mary, lavender, origanum, c. and, by 
this means, the oil of turpentine diſtilled 


from theſeingredients, comes over in great 
quantity, and intimately blended with the 


oil of the genuine ingredient. The oils 


thus adulterated always diſcover tbem- 
ſelves in time, by their own flavour be- 


ing overpowered by the turpentine · ſmell ; 


but the ready way to detect the fraud, 


- is to drench a piece of rag, or paper, in 


thus the grateful flavour of the plant wii 
fly off, and leave the naked turpentine- 


the oil, and hold it before the fire; for 


ſcent. bahin dag „3 
The virtues of oils being the ſame with 


thoſe of the ſubſtances from whence they 


are obtained, may be learned under their 


ſeveral articles. 5 154 | 
As for the oils of beech, bricks, clover, 
Sc. ſee the articles BEEou, Baick, G. 


Oil is well known to ſtop the violent ebul- 


lition of various ſubſtances: thus, if ſu- 
gar, honey, Fc. be boiling, and in dan- 


ger of riling over the ſides of the veſſel, 


the pouring in a little oil, makes it im- 


mediately ſubſide. 


O1L-MILL, one that ferves to bruiſe or break, 


the nuts, olives, and other fruits and 


grains, whoſe juice is to be drawn' by ex- 


eſfion, to make oil; the ſtrufture of 


vrhich ĩs deſcribed under the article LIV. 


O1t,, in commerce, makes a very conſider- 
able article, Ordinary oil of olives fram 


"wy. © - 


e ſpirit of wine to 
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| SEE. -- 
zy place, not otherwiſe rated, pays on 
* a end 8 8 ne ton, 
N renten s Lee. 
A : i 1 | 


bottom, 88. Pto- 


| n N „ & 
vencer oi pays, on iniportation, the ton, 


21. 148. 252. d. and draws back an 
© exportation xa l. 18 6. Oil of hemp · ſeed 
pages on importation, the ton, 12 . e. 
af | draws back on exportation, 201. 128. 
dd. Rape and linſe 

„Hortation, the ton, 201. 198, 6d, and 

' draw back on exportation 29 l. 6s, 3d. 

Other ſeed-oils, for every 208, value, 

322 on importation 38. 105. d. and 

- draw back on exportation 38. 41 d. and 
beſides, for every ton 3 I. 20s, on im- 
ee and draw back 7 J. 10 8. on 

being exported, Sallad-oil pays on ĩm- 


. 


| Urawy back on exportation 2222 d. Se. 


vil, Majorca, Minorca, - Apuglia, and 
- Portugal-oil,payon.im — the ton, 
- 61.. 38. 275090 d. and draw back on ex- 
; 2 51. 88. Train- oil, or blub- 
ber of whales, and whale-fins,' as alſo 
. the ſkins,- oil, blubber, or other produce 
Whatever of ſeals, and other creatures, 
taken and caughtin the Greenland-fgas, 


Davis's ſtreights, or any other parts of 


- the ſeas 5 were to be imported 
duty- free till December 25, 1757, and 
- from thence to the end of the then next 
: ſeſſion of parliament z and the fame 
brought from Newfoundland, or any 
other of his majeſty's colonies, caught and 
Imported in ſhips belonging to England, 
Wales, or Berwick upon Tweed, is 
- alſo. imported duty- free. Every ton of 

ſuch oil, taken by ſhipping belonging to 


any of his majeſty's colonies, and import- 


e in'fuch ſhipping, pays x18: 8 fd. 


and draws” back on exportation 8 . 


10 hd. Every ton of ſuch oil ta- 
« ken by che ſaid ſhipping, but imported 
in ſhips belonging to England, Wales, 
or Berwick upon Tweed, pays 5 8, 
107 d. and draws back on exporta- 
tion 48. 5d. If caught and im- 
ported by foreigners, it pays by the ton 
15 J. 168; and draws back on exporta- 

.tion_ 11 l. 108. 6 d. | 
OIL of the earth, oleum terre, a mineral 
fluid, of the conſiſtence of a ſyrup in 
winter, but in warm weather is little 
thicker than oil of olives. It is of a 
duſky black colour, very readily inflam- 
able, and burning with a white but not 

- vety brilk oc vivid fame. a 
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ed- oil pay, on im- 


' N 
* 


* 


The oleum terri® is fbund in Somat 
Where it ieſtremed in patalytic diſorder 
uſed externally br aig hou | 
OIL of Pere, or Reck-O1L., | See the article 
PetrrevLiun. PITT 
On.-BitTLE, Melee, in zoology. See the 
OINTMENT; or Uneven, in fürs 
| » or Uxeuzur, in 8 
on and ſurgery, - $te Uncornr, | 
ANS, a town of France, in the pro- 
vince of Dauphine, eighteen miles ſouth. 
_ eaſt of Grenoble. 
OISTER, or OrsrER. See Orsr EE. 
OKEHAM, the capital of Rutlandſhire, 
fourteen miles eaſt of Leiceſter ; wet 
_ 45, and north lat. 52 400. 
OKER, or OCRRE, in natural hiſtory, 
"Vee the article OCHRE, : 
OLAX, in botany, a genus of the trian- 
dria-mo 5 claſs of plants, the calyx 
of which confiſts of a fingle-leafed concave, 
ſhort perianthium; the corolla is funnel. 
a ſhaped but the plant not being ſufficient- 
y Known, the fruit is not deſcribed. 
OLDELSLO, a toon in the circle of lower 
Saxony and dutchy of Holſtein, ſeven. 
teen miles weſt of Lubec: it is ſubject to 
"DENBUR G, the er ihe com 
OLDEN] 3, the capital gf the county 
of the ſame name auf Weder ealt 
long. 7% 32', and north lat. 54* 35. 
OLDENBURG is alſo a town of Germany, 
in the dutchy of Holſtein, thirty-two 
miles north of Lubec. 


OLDENDORF, aown of Germany, in 


the circle of Weſtphalia, thirty miles 
_ fouth- weft of Hanover, 
OLDENLANDTIA, a genus of the tetran- 
dria - monogynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of Which conſiſts of four oval pa- 
tent petals, twice as long as be opt 
and its fruit is a coreaceovs- globular 
capſole, containing two cells, with nu- 
merous very ſmall ſeeds in each. 
OLDENZEL, à city of the united Nether- 
lands, in the province of Overyſlel: 
eaſt long. 60 50, and north lat. 52 30+ 
OLDESLOF, atown of Germany, in the 


_ dutchy of Holſtein, fifteen miles wel of 


Lubec. *. TIE, 4 
OLD. WIFE-FISH, the name of a ſpecies 
of the baliftes, with three ſpines on the 
back, and a forked tail. See BALISTES. 
OLD-WIFF, or WaassE. See WRASSE- 
OLE A, the OLIVE-TREE, in botany, See 

the article OLIVE. - | 
OLEAGINOUS, ſomething that partake 

of the nature of oil, or out of whith oil 
may be expreſſed, 


OLECRANUM, or OLECRAKON, in _ 
toy, 


aEXM.,cT.crMXT, 55TH eee 5-1 


14 8 288 


S 


322 082.8 


K * 9 
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g to fortn the eminence of the el- 
bow. See UL A * ELBOW. WA 
RON, an iſland of France, near the 
ore 'Phifton, fourteen miles ſouth- 
weſt of Rochelle, being about fifteen 
miles long, and fix broad. 
S2a-laws of OLERON,, certain, Jaws relat- 
ing to maritime affairs, made in the time 


Oleron. 


— 


excellent ſea-laws in the world, are 


recorded in the black book of the admi - 


a 4 


ralty. | 


France, thirty miles ſouth of Dax, 


latitude 8%. RE TOO 
OLEUM, oi. See the article OIL. 


OLFACTORY nerves, the firſt pair 


of the head ; ſo called from their being 
the immediate inſtruments of ſmelling. 
See the article NERVES. * - 
OLIBANUM, FRANK-1NCENSE, in phar- 
macy, a dry refinous ſubſtance, brought 
to us in detached pieces, or drops as it 
were, like thoſe of maſtic ; but larger, 
and of a leſs pure and pellucid texture. 
It is of a pale yellowiſh-white colour, but 


it. It is moderately heavy; its ſmell is 
ſtrong, but not diſagreeable;_ and its 
taſte bitter, acrid, and reſinous. The 
drops of olibanum ſometimes adhere two 

er more together; and, when two ob- 
long and (mall ones adhere to one an- 


male frank · incenſe, from the reſemblance 
of a man's teſticles; and, when two 
larger and rounder pieces adhered, they 
likgned it to a woman's breaſts, and call- 
edit female frank-incenſe; and hence the 
origip of the thus teſticuloſum, and thus 
ammoſum of theſe writers. Sometimes 

_ Tour or five of theſe granules were found 


wat called the cluſter frankincenſe : and 


reſt in the carriage, were preſerved ſe- 
parately, and made another kind, under 
name of manns thutis, the manna of 


were ſuch diſtinctions among people, 
who knew at the ſame time, that the drug 
ark the ſame under all theſe accidental 
Oibanury is to bè choſen whitiſh, pure, 
TY and as much approaching to peliu- 


[ 22991 LA 8 
molt univerſally of any drug, perhaps, 
in the world, and that from as early times 
. as. thoſe. of Theophraſtus and Dioſcari- 

des, who deſcribe it under the name of 


of Rich, I. when he was at the iſland. | 
Theſe laws, being accounted the, moſt 


OLERON, is alſo a, city of Gaſcony in 
- OLESCO, a town of Upper Volhinia, in | 
Poland: eaft longitude 24%, and north . 


. with ſome mixture of a browniſh caſt in 


other, fanciful writers have called. ſuch _ 


adhering to the bzrk of the tree; this 


the ſmall fragments broke off from the | 


Irank-incenſe, How idle and ridiculous - 


$ $f 
; 15 
— —— 5 


cidity. as may he. 
I 


libanos,.and Hi rates alſo mentions it 


' under that of libanoton. The Latins call 
it thus and tus; and the Arabians, rou- 


der, conder, and hateth. -. - 


The earlieſt accounts we have. of any 
thing, tell us that frank+incenſe was in 


uſe among the ſacred rites and ſacrifices; 


and it is uſed in many different paris of 


the world at this time, to the ſame pur- 
E As well, however, as the world 
as been at all times acquainted with the 


dtug itſelf, we are not yet well acquaint- 


ed with its hiſtory. The country which 
produces it is a much diſputed point 


among authors: ſome affirm it was never 


found any where but in Arabia, and 


there only jn that part called Sabæa, or, 
from this famous product, Arabia Thu- 
rifera: others are for bringing it from 


Ethiopia; and others from other places. 


If ve ate uncertain as to the plate whence 
the olibanum is brought, we are much 


more as to the tree that produces it. 
Olibanum is greatly commended by ma- 


ny againſt diſorders of the head and 
breaſt, and againſt diarrhceas and dyſen - 


teries, and profluvia of the menſes, and 
fluor albus. Its doſe is from ten grains to 


a a drachm, It is eſteemed by many a 


ſpecific in pleuriſies, eſpecially when epi- 


demic. 


Externally it is uſed in fumigations for 


diſorders. of the head, and apainſt ca- 
tarrhs; and is an ingredient in ſome plaſe 


ters, It is a noble balſam in conſumptions, 


_ _ given in ſubſtance, or diſſolved with the 


volk of an egg, into the form of an'emul. 
Low. There is an oil made of it per deli- 
quium, in the ſame manner as that of 
myrrh: this is done by putting the-pow+ 
der of it in the white of a boiled egg; in 
a cellar, till it runs into a liquor;z' this is 


eſteemed a great coſmetie, and deſtroyer. - 


of pimples in the face. Dioſcorides had 


his doubts about the internal uſe of oliba - 


num in large doſes; he talks of its bring · 


ing on madneſs, and even death; but 
none of the other Greek writers ſay any 
thing of its ill qualities, nor do we at pre - 


ſent know any of them. a 


OLIGAEDRA, id natural hiſtory, the 
name of a genus of cryſtals, and ex- 
preſſes that which is compoſed of only 
a ſew planes. See the article CAST ALU. 
The bodies of this claſs are cryſtals” of 
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© the imperfe& kind, being compoſed of 
columns sffixed regularly to forme ſolid 
+ body at one'end; and at. the other ter- 
minated by a pyramid ; but the column 
und pyramid being both pentangular, the 
whole conſiſts only of ten planes, and not, 

- av the common kind, of twelve. Of this 
genus there are only three known ſpecies; 

. A whitiſh one, with a ſhort pyramid, 


© found principally in Germany, and ſome- 


-- tirzes brought over to us, among parcels 
. of common cryſtal. 2. A bright and 
- edlourlefs one, with a longer pyramid. 


This is found in Germany, and in ſome _ 
parts of England, as in the tin mines of 


Cornwal, and on Mendip hills. And, 


_ 'Fhis is produced only in the Eaſt Indies, 


and is welt known by our lapidarjes by a 
ne 


ite rough coat, and is eſteemed the fi 
of all brown cryſtals, © © 


OLIGARCHV, a form of government, 
-..._ wherein the adminiſtration of affairs is 


- lodged in the bands of a few perſons. 


See the article Government. 


LINDA, a city and. port-town of Brafil: 5 
| | _ OLYMPIA, a port-town of the Morea, 
OLIO, or QcL1oO, in cookery, denotes a 


' welt long. 35%, and ſouth lat, 8% 


_ Aavoury diſh — . of a great variety of 
Ingredients, chiefly uſed by the Spaniards, 


 OLITE, a town of Navarre, in Spain, 
+ 
t-town of Poland, in the 


twenty · five miles ſouth of Pameluna. 
OLIVA, a mt , 

province of regal Pruſſia, only fx miles 
4 Neſt of Danunic: ; * h 
OLIVARIA CORPORA, in anatomy, two 


eminences of the medulla oblongata; ſo | 
- called from their reſembling an olive in 


LIVE, olea, in botany, a genus of trees 
belongin 
- Claſs of plants, with a monopetalous flow- 
er divided into four ſegments at the limb; 
the fruit is an unilocular drupe, of a 


- ſomewhat oval ſhape, containing an ova- - 
with a Kernel of 


to- oblong rugoſe nut, 
the ſame ſhape. yp. 2 IN © 
Olives are very oily and ſmooth, and 
* . therefore not good for the ſtomach, be- 
- Ing apt to pall and relax it too much, 
The oil of olives is judiciouſly mixed 
with cataplaſms of a maturatin 
it is aecounted heating, emollient, and 
- vulnerary ; and good againſt coſtiveneſs 


and gripes, WE ORs | 
+ In order to obtain the olive-oil, the olives 
are firſt bruiſed in a round trough, under 
a mill-ttone,ro!ling perptndiculeriy over 
them; and when 10 
into the maye, or trough, , of an olive- 


* 
— 


3. A brown one, with a ſcabrous cruſt. 


to the diandria - monogynia 


nature: 


fficiently maſhed, put 


as 2 
2 
preſs (plate CLXXXVI. fig, 5.) where 
2a are the upright beams, or cheeks ; 
, the female, and c, the male-ſcrew ; 
_ ez the bar for turning the ſcrew ; 7, the 
doard on which the ſcrew preſſes; g. a 
© cubical piece of wood, called a block; 5, 
the peel, a circular board, to be put un- 
der the block. By turning the ſcrew, all 
the liquor is preſſed out of the maſhed 
olives, and is called virgin-oil ; after 
which, hot water being poured upon the 
remainder in the preſs, a coarſer oil is ob- 
' tained. , Olive-oil keeps only about a2 
yer, after which it degenerates, 
OLIVE-COLOVUR, a yellow mingled with 
black. See the article Col ou. 


OLIVENZA, a town of Alentejo, in Por. 
tugal, ten miles ſouth of Elvas. 


OLMUTS, a city of Moravia, ſeventy- 
five miles north of Vienna, 

OLONE, à port-town of France, thirty 
miles north-weſt of Rochelle. | 
OLSE, a town of Sileſia, ten miles north 
of Breſlaw, 
OLNSNITZ, a town of Upper Saxony, fix- 
ty miles ſouth-weſt of Dreſden, 


at preſent called Longinico: eaſt long, 


$ pt and north lat. 37% 40. 


OLYMPIAD, Auer, in chronology, 
the ſpace or period-of four years, whereby 
Greeks reckoned time; for the epo- 
cha or commencement of which, ſee the 
article EPOCHA. © 
OLYMPIC. GamEs were ſolemn games, 
famous among the antient Greeks, ſo 
called from Olympian Jupiter, to whom 
they were dedicated; and by ſome ſaid to 
be firſt inſtituted by Jupiter, after his vic- 
tory over the ſons of Titan; others aſcribe 
their inſtitution to Hercules, not the fon 


of Alcmena, but one of much greater an · 
_ © tiquity;z others, to Pelops z and other, 


to Hercules the ſon of Alemena. Tbeſe 
games were ſo conſiderable, that the 
© Greeks made them their epocha, diftin- 
guiſhing their years by the return of the 
olympics, See the article EPOCHA, 
I be cate and managementof theſe games 
belonged, for the moſt part, to the Ele- 
ans, who, on that account, enjoyed their 
poſſeſſions without moleſtation, or fear o 
Wat or violence. They & 4 (pr a cer- 
tain number of judges, who were to take 
care, that thoſe who offered themſelves 28 
competitors, performed their preparatory 
exerciſes ; and theſe judges, during tbe 
| ſolemnity, ſat naked, having before then 
a crown of victory, formed of wild- ollie, 
which was preſented to whomſoever 2 
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- adjudged it. Thoſe who were conquerors 
were called olympionices, and were load - 


ed with honours by their countrymen. , 


At theſe games, women were not allow- 
ed to be preſent; and if any woman was 
found to have paſſed the river Alpheus, 
during the ſolemnity, ſhe was to be 
thrown headlong from a rock. 


OLYMPUS, the name of two mountaing, 


the one in Bythinia, in the leſſer Aſia ; 
and the other in the iſland of Cyprus. 


OMAN, a province or kingdom in the 


ſouth-eaſt part of Arabia Felix, 

OMBRE, a celebrated game at cards, bor- 
rowed from the Spaniards, and played 
by two, by three, or by five perſons, but 
generally by three. When three play at 
this game, nine cards are dealt to each 
party; the whole. ombre pack being only 
forty, becauſe the eights, nines, and 
tens are thrown out of the pack. There 
are two forts of counters for ſtakes, the 

greater and the leſſer; the laſt having the 

_ ſame proportion to the other, as a penny 
to a ſhilling : of the greater counters each 
man ſtakes one for the game; and one of 


the leſſer for paſſing, for the hand when 
_ eldeſt, and for every card taken in. As 


to the order and the value of the cards, 


the ace of ſpades, called ſpadillo, is al- 


ways the higheſt trump, in whatſoever 
ſuit the trump bez the manille, or black 
duce, is the ſecond : and the baſto, or 
ace of clubs, is always the third: the 


next in order is the king, the queen, the 
knave, the ſeven, the fix, the five, four, 
and three, Of the black there are eleven 


trumps; of the red, twelve. The leaſt 
ſmall cards of the red are always the beſt, 
and the moſt of the black; except the 
duce and red ſeven, both of which are 
called the manilles; and are always ſe- 
| cond when the red js a trump. The red 


ace, when a trump, enters into the fourth 


place, and is called punto, otherwiſe it 

. only called an ace. The three princi- 
pal cards are called matadores, which 
ave this privilege, that they are not ob- 


liged to attend an inferior trump when it 


leads 3 but, for want of a ſmall trump, 
the perſon may renounce trumps, and 
play any other card ; and when theſe are 
all in the ſame hand, the others pay three 


of the greater counters a- piece; and with 


theſe three for à foundation, he ma 
count as many matadores as he has cards 


in an uninterrupted ſeries of trumps ; for 
| Allwhich the others are to pay one coun- 


ter a- piece. He who bath the firſt hand 
is called ombre, and has his choice of 
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playing the game, of naming the trump, 


and of taking in as many: and as few 


cards as he pleaſes; and after him the ſe- 


cond, Sc. But if he does not name the 


trump before he look on the cards he 
has taken in, any other may prevent 
him, by naming what trump he pleaſes, 
He that has the firſt hand, ſhovld neither 
take in, nor play, unlefs he has at leaſt 
three fure tricks in his hand; for, -as he 
wins the game, who wins moſt tricks, 
he that can win five of the nine, has a 
ſure game: which is alſo the caſe if he 
wins four, and can ſodivide'the tricks as 
that one perfon may win two, and the 
other three. 


If a perſon plays without diſcarding or 
changing any cards, this is called play» + 
ing fans prendre; and if another wins 


more tricks than he, he is ſaid to win co- 


dille. The over-ſights in the courſe of 


the game, are called beaſts. And if the 


ombre wins all the nine tricks, it is call - 


ed winning the vole. 

In ombre by five, which many, on ac- 
count of its not requiring ſo cloſe an ate 
tention, prefer to that by three, only 
eight cards a- piece are dealt; and five 


tricks muſt be won, otherwiſe the ombre - 


is beaſted, Here, the perſon who under- 
takes the game, after naming the trump, 
calls a king to his aſſiſtance ; upon which 
the perſon in whoſe hand the king is, 
without diſcovering. himſelf, is to aſſiſt 
him as a partner, and to ſhare his fate, 
If, between both, they can make five 
tricks, the ombre wins two counters, and 
the auxiliary king only one; but when the 
counters are even, they divide them equal« 
ly. If the ombre venture the game with- 
out calling in any king, this too is call- 
ed playing fans prendre; in which caſe the 
other four are all againſt him, and he muſt 
win five tricks alone, or be beaſted. The 
reſt is much the ſame as by three. 


OMBRE DE SOLEIL, SHADOW OF THE 


SUN, in heraldry, is when the. ſun is 
borne in armory, ſo as that the eyes, noſe, 
and mouth, which at other times are re+ 


- preſented, do not appear; and the co- 


Jouring is thin, ſo that the field can ap- 
pear through it, e | 


OMBRIA, the antient name of a province 


of Italy, in the territory of the pope, 
now called Spoleito and Perugia, 


 OMBRO, or LoOMBRo, a town of Italy, 
in the dutchy of Tuſcany, and territory cf 


the Siennois, ſituated near the Tuſcan lea, 


- alittle ſouth of the lake of Caſtiglione, 


forty-five miles ſouth-weſt of Sienna. 
13 © 3 OMELET, 
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OMELET, or AMLET, a kind of pancake 


* * 


or fricaſſee of eggs, with other ingredients, 
very uſual in Spain and France, It may 
be made as follows: the eggs being 
beaten, are to he ſeaſoned with ſalt and 

pper, and then fried in butter, made 
kel bot; this done, gravy is to be 

oured on, and the whole ſtewed with 
chives and parſley, ſhred: ſmall : when 


one fide is fried enough, it is to be turn - 


ed on-the other, 


OMEN, a certain accident and caſual oc- 
currence, that was thought to preſage 


* 
w 


% 


C 


either good or evil. There were ihree 
ſoxts of omens among the antients; one 
was of things internal, or thoſe which af- 
fected the perſons themlelves; the ſecond, 
of things external, that only appeared to 


men, but did not make any impreſſion 
on them; the third were ominous words, 


, 
« 


— 
— 


Of the firſt ſort were thoſe ſudden con- 
ſternations, called panic fears, that ſeized 


upon men without any viſible cauſe, and 


were therefore imputed to the dæmons, 
eſpecially the god Pan: of theſe pa- 


- nics there is frequent mention in hiſtory, 


The ſecond ſort, of omens were of ſuch 


things as appeared to men, but were not 
contained in their own bodies: of theſe 
there were ſeveral ſorts; the beginning 
of things were thought to contain ſome- 


thing ominous; it was thought a direſul 


omen, when any thing unuſual beſel the 
temples, altars, or ſtatues of the gods; 


under the head of external omens are to 


be placed thoſe which offered themſelves 
in the way; ſuch were the meeting of an 
eunuch, a black, a bitch with whelps, a 
ſaake lying in the road, &c, Words were 
ominous, and as they were good or bad, 
were believed to preſage accordingly. 


. OMENTUM, or Ep1yLOON, the CawL, 


in anatomy, a membranaceous part, uiu- 


45 ally furniſned with a large quantity of 


fat; being placed under the prritonæum, 
and immediately above the inteſtines, 
See the article INTESTINES. . 

It is called by ſome rete, and reticulum, 


from the number of holes appearing in . 


it, when raiſed, and giving it the reſem- 
blance of a net, 

As to its ſituation, if uſually occupies 
only the upper part of the abdomen ; 


though it is ſometimes found extended, 
to the lower part: its weight in a per- 


ſon not remarkably fat or lean, is about 


half a pound: its lower part -is evi- 


_ cently looſe and free; but in its upper 


part 1t is joined, anteriorly, to the bot- 
tom of the ſtomach, the duodenum, and 
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the ſpleen; and poſteriorly to the colon 
and} pancreas, _ SY hs 
It is compoſed of a very tender double 
membrane, forming a kind of pouch or 
cavity, called its burſa, and replete with 
fat, lodged in certain cellules, forming 
a kind of duQts, with certain areolz, or 
membranaceous ſpaces between them, Its 
arteries come frem the cceliac, and are 
very numerous; its veins ariſe chiefly 
from the ſplenic branch of the vena por- 
tz ; and its nerves are from the inter- 
coſtals and the par vagum. See the ar- 
ticles ARTERY, VEIN, c. 

It has a very remarkable aperture, by 
which it may be conveniently diſtended 
by inflation; and there are generally 


ſome ſmall holes in it, though the large 


ones, from which it got the name rete, 
are adventitious. . 


. The uſes cf the omentum are, 1. By its 


lubricity, to render the natural and ne- 
ceſſary motions of the inteſtines eaſy. 2. 


To cher iſh and defend the inteſtines from 


Fall 


cold, 3. To aſſiſt in the formation of the 
bile, the fatty part of which is wholly ow- 
ing to the veſſels of the omenium ; every 
thing that returns from this part going to 
the liver, 4, To temperate the acrimo- 
ny of the humours. And; probably, 5. 
To ſerve, as all the other fat of the bo- 
dy, to give it nouriſhment, when it is in- 
capable of being nouriſhed any other way. 
ing down of the OMENTUM. On 
large wounds of the abdomen, the 
omentum will frequently protrude it 


ſelf through the wound, either alone, 


or with ſome portion of the inteſtines. 
When this is the caſe, the firſt buk- 
neſs is to enquire whether the protrud- 
ed part preſerves its heat, moiſture, and 


natural colour: if it is not found faul. 


ty in any of theſe circumſtances, it mult 
be gently returned; but when the firait- 


neſs of the wound forbids this, the pro- 


truded part muſt be taken off cloſe 
to the wound, and the wound healed 
according to the common form. The 
omentum in this caſe will adhere t9 
the internal part of the wound, with- 
out bringing on any diſorder, or incon- 
venience to the patient, But where the 
inteſtines fall out at the ſame time, the 
omentum is to be fomented, by an af- 
fitant, with warm milk and water, till 
the inteſtines are returned, See the ar- 
ticle INTESTINES. 

If any part of the protruded omentum 


de cold, dry, livid, putrid, or corrupt 


cd, the mortified part muſt be entire 


cut 
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the neighbouring parts ſhould be brought 


into conſent, Which would inevitably 

prove fatal to the patient. Heiſter di- 
- refts that the corrupted part be taken off 
in this manner: paſs a waxed thread two 


or three times round the ſound part of 
the omentum, near the place where it is 
injured, and faſten it with a knot, to 
prevent any hzmorrhage from enſuing 
after the reduction of it; when you have 
made a ſecure ligature, take off the cor- 


' rupted part with the knife, or ſciſſars, 


and return what is ſound, leaving, at 
leaſt, the length of a foot of the ligature 
hanging out of the wound of the abdo- 
men, till it flips off from the ſound part 


of the omentum. The wound mult be 


' dreſſed in the common way, the depend- 


ing part of it being kept open by a large 


tent: and, at every dreſſing, the liga- 
ture muſt be pulled a little gently for- 
Ward, till jt has, at length, entirely 
ſlipped off from the ſound part of the 
- omentur. - | e 
OMERS, or ST. OMERs, a city of Ar - 
tois, in the french Netherlands, twenty 
miles ſouth of Dunkirk, and eighteen 
ſouth eaſt of Calais, | 
OMITTAS, or NOX QMIT TAS, See the 
article NON OMITTAS, - 
OMLANDS, a diviſion of the province of 
Groningen, in the United Provinces, 


OMMEN, a town of the United Nether. - 
lands, in the province of Qveryſſel, fituat- 


ed on the leſſer Vecht, ſeventeen miles 
north-eaſt of Deventer. 


OMMENBURG, or AMELBORG, a town 


of Germany, in the landgravare of Heſſe, 
ſituated five miles eaſt of Marpurg. 


 OMOPHAGIA, an antient greek feſtival, 
in honour of Bacchus, ſurnamed Omo- 


phagos, i. e. eater of raw fleſh, This 
feſtival was obſerved in the ſame manner 
with the other feſtivals of Bacchus, in 


which they counterfeited madneſs ; what - 
was peculiar to it, was that the worſhipers 


uſed to eat the entrails of goats, raw and 
bloody, in imitation of the god, who was 
ſuppoſed to do the ſame thing. 


 OMOPHORIUM, in -churcb-biſtory, a 
little cloak, antiently wore by the bithops, 


over their ſhoulders. 
OMOPLATE, in anatomy, is uſed in 
general for the ſhoulder, but moie par- 


ticularly for the two bones ſituate on the 


inder part of the upper ribs, one on each 


de, called alſo ſcapulz andaſhoulder- 
blades, See the article SCAPULA, % 


Theſe bones are broad, and eſpecially in 


4 
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| cut off before the reſt is returned, leſt 
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the middle; thick in their apophyſes, of 
2a triangular form, concave within, and 
convex without, and are joined to the 
clavicles, „ £5477 en 
OM PHACIUM, in pharmacy, the juice 
of unripe grapes: alſo a name given b 
fome to a kind of oil, pretended to be. 
drawn from olives while green and ſour: 
but others charge it as an impoſture, and 
aſhrm that olives yield no oil at all till 
perfectly ripe. 4 
OMPHALOCELE, in ſurgery, the ſame 
with exomphalus. See EXOMPHALUS. 
OMPHALO-MESENTERIC, ia anato- 
my. All fœtuſes are wrapped up in at leaſt 
two coats or membranes; moſt of them 
have a third, called allantoides, or uri- 
nary. See ALLANTO1s and FOETUS, 
Some, as the dog, cat, hare, Sc. have 


a fourth, which has two blood - veſſel s, 


ix. a vein and an artery, called om- 

phalo-meſenterics, becauſe paſſing along 
the ſtring to the navel, and ternitnating 
in the meſentery. | 


- ONANDAGOES, one of the tribes of the 


Iroquois, or Five Nations, ſituated on 
the lake Ontario, or Frontenac, in North 
America: they are Allies of Great 
Britain. „ 


ONANIA, or OxANIsu, terms which 


ſome late empiries have framed, to de- 
note the crime of ſelf- pollution, men- 
tioned in ſcripture to have been prac - 
tiſed by Onan, and puniſhed in him with 
death, See the article POLLUTION. 
ONEGA-LAKE, a lake upwards of an 
hundred miles long, and forty broad, 
- ſituated in the empire of Ruſſia, between 
6 and 639 of north lat. and 35“ eaſt 
longitude. 5 
ONEGLIA, a port. town of Italy, ſeventy 
miles ſouth-weſt of Genoa, ſubje& to the 
king of Sardinia: eaſt long. 8? 3o*, and 
north lat. 44. 


ONEIROCRITICA, eiu, the art 


of interpreting dreams, or predMing fu · 
ture events from dreams. See the ar- 
ticle DIVINATION. 

Oneiroct ties have eſtabliſned three kinds 
of dreams, from which events may be 
predicted: x. When the gods, or ſpi- 
rits, were ſuppoſed to converſe with men 
in their ſleep, and reveal to them future 
events. 2. When the images of the 

' things themſelves were repreſented in vir 
ſion. - 4. When future events were re- 
vealed by types and figures. Of the fuſt 
kind was Agamemnon's dream, in the 


ſecond Iliad, where the ſhape cf Neſtor, 


adviſed him to give the Trojaps battle, 
1302 ; | 
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the ſecond ſort was that of Alexander, 
who dreamed. that he was to be murder- 
ed by Caſſander. And of the laſt ſpecies 
Was that of Hecuba, who dreamed ſhe 
had conceived a firebrand. 15 
ONERANDO-PRO RATA PORTIONIS, 
in-law, à writ iſſued in behalf of a jaint- 
' tenant, or tenant in common, who is di- 


- trained for more rent than his proportion 


of the land does come to. 


ONGAR, à market- town of Eſſex, ten 


miles weſt of Chelms ford. 5 
ONGLE'E, in heraldry, an appellation 
given to the talons or claws of beaſts or 


birds, when borne of a different colour 


from that of the body of the animal. 

O. NI. a latin contraction uſed in the ex- 
chbhequer, by the ſheriff, when he makes 
up his accounts for iſſues, amercements 
a1.d mean profits; at which time he marks 
upon each head O. NI. thereby to de- 
note, Oneretur, niſi habeat ſufficientem 
exonerationem; that js, let him be charg · 
ed, unleſs he have a ſufficient diſeharge: 


whereupon he becomes the king's dehtor, 


and a debet or debt is ſet upon his head; 


in which caſe the other parties are debtors 


to the ſheriff, | R 

ONION, cepa, in botany, Sc. See C BYR. 

ONISCUS, in zcology, a genus of inſe&s, 
which have limbs, but no wings, and 
which have oblong bodies and numerous 


legs, or more than fix pairs, The cha- 


racters of the oniſcus are, that the body 
is ſhort and broad, and approaching to 


an oval figure; the legs are ſeven or 


eight on each ſide; the more uſual num- 
ber is ſeven. This genus comprebends 
the ſeveral ſorts of wood lice, and the 

millepes. | 


- 


. ONKEOTOMY, in ſurgery, the operation 


of opening a tumour, or abſceſs. ' See 
the articles TUMOUR and ABSCESS, 
ONOCEEA, in botany, a genus of the 


eryptogamia filices claſs : the fruit con- 
bits of 


ſeveral globular capſules, -with 
five valves and one cell, in which are ſe- 

vera), long, ſmall, hairy ſeeds. . 

+ ONOCROTALUS, in otnithology, a bird 
commonly called the pelican, See the 
artjcle tes. 

ONOMANCY, or rather ONOMAMANCY, 

' paul, a branch of divination, which 
ſoreiels the good or bad fortune of a man, 
from the letters in his name. See the 

. article DVI N ATIos. 
From much the ſame principle the young 
Romans toaſted their miſtreſſes as often 
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promising him ſucteſs and victory. Of 


. ONYCOMANCY, a ſpec 
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ONY 
as there were letters in *their names: 
hence Martial ſays, +5 Wh 
Naęvia ſex eyathis, ſeptem Juſtina bibatur, 
ONOMATOPOELA, .. in grammar and 
rhetoric, a figure where words are formed 
. to reſemble the ſound made by the thingy 
nifed ; as the buz of bees, the cackling 
of hens, Cc. 
ONONIS, or Axogis, REST-HARROWw, 
in botany, a genus of the diadelphia de- 
candria claſs of plants, the calyx of 
which 1s a perianthium cut into five ſep. 
ments, and . almoſt of the length of the 
corolla, which is of the butterfly kind; 
the fruit is a turgid, hairy pod, with two 
valves, and one cell, in which are a few 
kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. See the article 
ANONis, and plate XVIII. fig. 5. 
The root and leaves of this plant are ae- 
counted attepuant and diſcutient, being 
chiefly preſcribed in the jaundice and ob- 
ſtructions of the viſcera, the piles, &c. 
ONOPORDUM,;-the-coTTON-THISTLE, 
a genus of the '{yngeneſia-polygamia- 
æqualis claſs of plants, the compound 
flower of which is tobyloſe; and the pro- 
per ones 'monopetalous and funnel-fa- 
ſhioned z the feeds ure ſingle, crowned 
with down, and contained in the bottom 
of the cup. 
ONOs, in ichtbyology, the HADbDock. See 
the article HADDOCK. - . | 
ONOTH, a town of Hungary, fifty miles 
north-eaſt of Buda, ſubject to the houſe 
of Auſtria. | ' | 
ONRUST, -a ſmall iſland at the mouth of 
the harbour of Batavia in the Falt- 
ONSPACH, or ANSPACH. See the ar- 
ticle ANSPACH, : 


ONTARIO, or FRQNTENAc, a lake cf 


North-America: ſituated in weſt long. 
79% antl between 41 and 439 north lat. 
ONTOLOGY, or ONT05$0PHY, the ſci. 
ence-or doritegf being, in the general 
or abſtract; coinciding with what 18 
otherwiſe called metaphyſics, See the ar- 
ticle METAPHYSICS. . | 
ies of divination 
by means of the nails of the fingers. See 

the article Divixa TiO. 

ONYX, in natural bhiſtory, one of the 
ſemipellucid gems, with variouſly colour? 
ed zones, but none red; being compoſt 
of cryſtal, debaſed by a ſmall admixture 
of earth; and made up either of a num- 
ber of flat plates, or of a ſeries of coats 
ſurreunding a central N and oye 
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bluich- white one, with broad white zones. 
2. A very pure onyx, with ſnow- white 
eins. g. The jaſponyx, or horney- 


onyx, with green zones, 4. The brown 


onyx, with. bluiſh-whitg zones. 


The antients attributed wonderful pro- 


perties to the onyx; and imagined that 
if worn on the finger it acted as a car- 
diac: they have alſo recommended it as 
an aſtringent, but at preſent no regard is 
paid to it. _" x THR F * 
0OST, a kiln for drying hops after they 
are picked from the ftalks, N 
This is a ſquare room built up of brick 
or ſtone, ten feet wide, more or leſs, and 
with a door on one ſide: in the midſt of 
this room is a fire · place, about thirteen 
inches wide, and as much high.z and in 
length reaching ſo nearly to the back of 
the K 
round it. This fire-place is called a 
herſe, and the fire is let out into the 
room hy ſeveral holes in the fides, Five 
feet above this, is laid the floor on which 
the hops are to be laid to dry, and this 
muſt have a wall round it of four feet 
high, to keep the hops from falling out: 
at one {ide of the upper bed muſt be 


made a window to put-out the hops as 


they are dried, into à roam prepared for 
them: the beds may be made of laths 
an inch ſquare, placed at a quarter of an 
inch diſtance-from one another, and-ſup- 
ported by beams underneath; 'or it may 
be made of the ſame laths placed lattice- 
wiſe, and covered with large | plates of 
double tin, tak ing care that the tin plates 
be well ſoldered ; or inſtead of theſe 
plates, the new. invented tiles filled with 
holes may be uſed: the hops are to be 
poured on this: bed till it is covered about 
a foot thick with them, and they being 
ſpread even with a rake, the fire is to be 
 bghted-in the fire · place below: ſome 
recommend a wood fire, but experience 
ſhews that nothing dots ſo. well as char- 


«al; the fire muſt not be too fierce at 


ficit, "and muſt not ſink or ſlacken, but 
rather increaſe, till the hops are near 


dried, leſt the moiſture or ſweat which 


ihe fire has raiſed, fall back and diſcolour 


them: if the floor is covered with tin 


ates, or the new invented tiles, the 
Hops may he ſtirred about while: drying, 
which will prevent thoſe being ſcorched 
which would otherwiſe lie at the bottom. 
der the artzele Hor. 
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Frieſland, one of the United Provinces. 


We have four ſpecies of this gem. 1. A OOZY Ground, à name given by the ſea- 


men to ſoft, ſlimy or muddy ground. 


OPACITY, in philoſophy, à quality of 


bodies which renders them impervious to 
the rays of light, See LicurT. 

The opacity and tranſparency of bodies 
in general are occaſioned thus: let AB 
(plate. CLXXXVIII. fig. 2. n* x.) be 


the'ſurface of an opake body ABCD, 


a ray of light GH falling thereon in the 
point H, will in part be reflected into the 
ray HI, and by this reflected ray, the 
point H becomes viſible to the eye at I; 
and thus all the points, and conſequently . 


| the whole ſurface, is made viſible by that 


part of the light which it reflects. But 
the other part of the ray, entering into 
the body, being irregularly reſtacted and 
reflected through its internal ſubſtance of 
particles and pores, becomes divided, 
diſſipated, abſorbed. and loſt therein; 
and therefore, as none of the rays can 
come from the internal parts to the eye, 
ſo none of thoſe parts can be viſible; and 
the body in that cafe is ſaid to be opake. 
In order to this we muſt conſider, that 
though the whole body be opake, yet the 


particles of ſuch a body are not fingl 


opake, but freely tranſmit the light with- 


out reflecting any part between the ſur. 


faces, and are therefore in themſelves 
tranſparent; and were theſe particles 
contiguous to each other, the light would 
paſs from one to another, and fo through 
the whole, without reflection; as we find 
by experiment it will paſs through ſeveral 
contiguous pieces. of poliſhed glaſs, and 


thus produce tranſparency. But if the 


particles do not touch in ſuch a manner 


às to leave the interſtices or pores exceed- 


ing ſmall, there will be a reflection of 
light at every pore from the air which it 
there meets with, as being a medium of 
different denſity. For it is known by ex- 


periment, that-though a ray of light will 


paſs from one piece of glaſs to another that 
is contiguous, without reflection, yet will 
it not paſs from the glaſs through the 
contiguous air without being in part re · 
flected ; conſequently, where the pores 
are large and very numerous, there the 


reflection of light will be ſo great upon 


the whole as to cauſe à total diſſipatic n 
and loſs of the light that enters the hody, 
and ſo render it opake. This is con- 
firmed by taking ten pieces of clear glaſs, 
-and laying them one upon another over 
a leaf of print quite dry, and havir g 
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enly air between them ; then taking ten 
other pies of the ſame glaſs, and putting 
them into water, ſo that it may fill all 
their interſtices ; and then laying them 


on the ſame printed paper by the other, 
a perſon looking through each, will ſee 


the print, or reading, much more di- 


ſtinct, clear and bright through the latter 


paieces than through the former, the rays 


. 


being more regularly tranſmitted through 


them where the denſity of the parts is not 


fo unequal, and alſo with much leſs re- 
flection than through the other, where 
the light undergoes a conſiderable reflec- 


tion at every interſtice or plate of air be- 


tween the glaſſes, 

It is hence alſo that tranſparent bodies 
are rendered opake by ſeparating their 
parts, and rendering them more porous ; 
thus beer, before it is raiſed into froth, 


is tranſparent z but the froth, by reaſon 


of its pores, becomes opake : thus dry 
paper is more opake than that which is 


- wetted with water or oil, becauſe more 
 -pexous: thus the oculus mundi ſtone is 


more opake when dry than when ſteeped 


in water; and glaſs, reduced to powder, 
is no longer tranſparent. Hence it fol- 


Jows, that the parts of bodies, and their 


pores, muſt not be leſs than a certain 


definite bigneſs to render them opake; 
For the opakeſt bodies, if their parts be 
ſubtilely divided, becomes perfectly tranſ- 
parent: thus copper, diſſolved in aqua- 


Fortis, has all its particles pellucid; and 


the whole ſolution is tranſparent: thus a 


bubble blown off ſoap water, may become 


ſo thin on the top as to refle& no light, 
but will tranſmit the whole: thus water, 
Alts, glaſs, ſtones, &c, though they are 


as porous as other bodies, yet their parts 


and interſtices are too ſmall to cauſe re- 
flections in their common ſurfaces. 


Therefore, in all tranſparent bodies, as- 
BE F C, (ibid. ne 2.) a ray of light, 


K L, falling on its ſurface, in the point 


L, will there be in that part reflected, as 


before into the ray LM; the other part 
will go regularly, or in a rectilineal di- 
rection from the upper to the lower ſur - 
face at N, where meeting with the air, 
(a medium of a different denſity) it will 


de in part reflected again into the ray 


© 


-.- berrendered.viſfible to Me eye: and fince. 


NO; the other part goes out to the eye 
at P; by which means, all the internal 
parts from whence that ray comes, will 


this may be conceived of every point in 
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the whole becomes tranſparent, See Ro. 
FLECTION and REFRACTION, | 
OPAL, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of the 
chroaftaces genus of gems. See the ar. 
ticle CHROASTACES, 
The opal is a gem of a very peculiar 
kind, and has been eſteemed by many in 
all ages of very great value, though at 
preſent it is of leſs value, in proportion 
to its ſize, than any of the finer gems, 
It is ſofter than any other of the fine 
gems, and is difficult to poliſh to any 
egree of nicety, It is found of various 
ſhapes and ſizes; its moſt frequent big. 
neſs 1s between that of a pea and a horſe. 
bean, but it is found as ſmall as the head 
of a large pin, and has been ſeen of the 
ſixe of. a large walnut. Its figure is very 
various and uncertain, but it is never 
found in a cryftalliform or columnar 
ſtatez its moſt uſual ſhape is an irtegu- 
larly oblong one, convex above, flatted 
at bottom, and dented with various ſinu- 
ofities at its ſides. It is often found 
among the looſe earth of mountains, 
ſometimes on the ſhores of rivers, and 
not unfrequently bedded in the coarſer 
kinds: of jaſper, It is found in Egypt, 
Arabia, ſome parts of the Eaſt- Indies, 
and in many parts of Europe: thoſe cf 
Europe, are principally from Bohemia, 
and are of a greeniſh or greyiſh colour; 
the colour of other opals much reſembles 


1 


the fineſt mother of pearl, its baſis ſeem- 


ing a bluiſh or greyiſh white, but with 
a property of refſecting all the colours of 
7 rainbow, as turned differently to the 
I nt. ya, ” 
OPALIA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated 
at Rome in honour of the goddeſs Ops. 
Varro ſays they were held on the nine. 
teenth of December, which was one of 
the days of the ſaturnalia: theſe two 
feaſts were celebrated in the ſame month, 
becauſe Saturn and Ops were huſband 
and wife: the vows offered to the god- 
deſs were made ſitting on the ground. 
OPEN flant, in fortification that part of 
the flank which is covered by the orillon. 
See the article FLANK, : 
OPENING of trenches, is the firſt breaking 
of ground by the beſiegers, in order to 
carry on their approgches towards a place, 
See the article TRENCHES, _ 
OPENING of gates, in aſtrology, is when 
one planet ſeparates from another, and 
preſently applies to a third; bearing rule 
in a fign oppoſite to that ruled by the 
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OPERA, a dramatic .compoſition ſet to 


muſic, and ſung on the ſtage, accompa- 


nied with muſical inſtruments, and en · 
riched with magnificent dreſſes, machines, 
and other decorations. Bruyere ſays, 
that it is eſſential to the opera to keep the 
mind, the eyes, and ears, in an inchant- 
ment. We derive the opera from the 
Venetians, among whom it is held one 
of the principal m— of the carnival. 
From the firſt rile of the italian theatre, 
muſic has always been intermixed with 
ation, The method of introducing it 
into the drama, has varied according to 
the ſeveral junctures. At fiſt it began 
by the chorus always being ſung; then 
the prologues, interludes in verſe, and 
epilogue, When the theatre, by the 
final productions of a more poliſhed age, 
began to improve, the practice of inter- 
mixing muſic with the repreſentation 
of true tragedies or comedies, wore out 
in twenty or thirty years, and both were 
repreſented in the taſte and ſimplicity of 
the antients. By this ſudden change 
we may eaſily conceive that the uſe of 
muſic was quite laid afide, becauſe in- 
conſiſtent with theſe regular repreſenta- 
' tions, Sometime after, the poets aban- 
doned that ſeverity for which they had 
deen ſo remarkable at the beginning of 
their reformation 3 nor does any italian 
writer inform us of the reaſons, After 


chorus, mukc was again admitted into 

the prologue of comedies, and, by de- 

es, they introduced interludes which 

d norelation tothe main ſubje& z ſome- 

times thoſe interludes were unconnected 

one with another, and each made an ac- 

tion apart; but very often, three or four 

interludes formed a continued action, 
incipal piece. 

ormerly the opera comprehended all 


laid aſide, it deals no longer in fables 
divinities, muſic, paſtoral, and the like, 
but confines itſelf entirely to hiſtory. 
The old operas that have come to our 
hands, are proofs of the italian genius 
in treating hiſtorical ſubjects: but at 
preſent a barrenneſs of imaginatios ſeems 
to have ſucceeded this fertility, the french 
tragedies being commonly pillaged to 
— furniſh out their plans, their ſcenes, and 
even their thoughts. 


OPERATION, in general, the act of 


Kculty, upon which an effect follows, 


: * 
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that tragedies were repreſented without a 


ſubſects; but ſince the machinery has been 


mrertiog or exerciſing ſome power or 
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The nobleſt operation in men is that by 


the ſchoolmen, called vital or immanent, 


viz. the operations of the mind ; Which, 
with regard to the underftanding, is 
threefold ; apprehenſion or perception, 
diſcretion or judgment, and reaſoning 
or diſcourſe; the direction of which 
makes the object of logic, See the ar- 
ticle PERCEPTION, &c, 8 

With regard to the will, the immanent 
operations are willing and nilling, to 
which are referred loving and hating. 
From the will alſo proceed ſenſitive and 


| locomotive operations, as ſeeing, ſpeak- 


Q 


: AS . 


ing, walking, Sc. 8 5 
PERATION, in chirurgery and medicine, 
denotes a methodical action ef the hand 
on the human body, in order to te- 
eſtabliſh health, Chirurgical operations 
are per formed differently and on various 
parts of the body, as blood- letting, and 
other operations of the like nature; 
operations on the head, on the eyes, the 


noſe, the mouth, the neck, the breaſt, the 


which was a great embelliſhment to the 


abdomen, and the parts of generation; al- 
ſo operations of lithotomy, under which 
are included the high operation, the lateral 
operation, and the low operation: other 
operations are thoſe in the art of mid- 
wifery, operations on the anus, on the 
extreme parts, &c. each of which are de- 
ſcribed under their ſeveral heads, and - 
referred to from the ſeveral ſubjeRs. - See 
PHLEBOTOMY, COUCHING,. Lir no- 
TOMY} as alſo, Heap, Nos, &c. 
The beſt authors on chirurgical opera- 
tions in general, are Celſus, Ægineta, 
Parzus, Fabr. ab Aquapendente, So- 
lingens, Nuchius, Verduc, Vavguion, 
Chauvriere, Dionis, Pafynus, Mafierus, 
Garangeot, Marinus, Heiſter, Sharp, &c. 
Operation is more particularly uſed in 
medicine, for the manner wherein any 
remedy produces its ſalutary effect; or 
that ſeries of actions, mediate or imme- 
diate, ' whereby its remote end is at- 
rained. | 50 

The ſevetal operations of each kind of 
medicines may be ſeen under their ſeveral 
heads. See EMETIC, DiuURETiCs, 
EMOLLIENTS, ERRHINES, Sc. 


OPERATIONS, in chemiſtry, denote the 


proceſſes or experiments whereby bodies 
are changed agreeably to the rules of the 
art, and to the end propoſed therein. 
All chemical operations require a certain 
or dete minate heat or degree of fire, in 
order to perform them with the great- 
eſt advantages; and this heat muſt be 
aſſigned and obtained in every caſe, to 
gr . the 
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EAr and FIRE, 


dies, are reducible to two kinds, wiz. 
an union of parts and a ſeparation 


thereof: thus chymiſtry either ſeparates 


An, ſalts, ofls, Sc. or compounds 
wem together. A chemical operation 


then conſiſts in changing the ſituation of 


the parts, particularly either in moving 
ſome. parts, but not the whole, which is 
called ſeparating; or in adding new 
parts, which is called uniting, All 
chemical operations, therefore, are re- 
ducible to two general kinds, viz, ſuch 


whereby the parts of bodies before joined 


or united, called . 


or united are ſeparated, which the antient 
chemiſts called ſolution ; or ſuch whereby 
the parts before disjoined are combined 
| Some, 
however, object digeſtion as a third 
N of operation, but Boethaave ſhews 
that it is a compoſition of bath, Moſt 
chemiſts, however, look vpon this di- 
viſion as ſcarcely accurate and minute 


" enough, and ſubdiyide the art into a 


_ diſtillation, 


number of particular and ſubordinate 
operations, as calcination, vitrification, 
ſublimation, cohobation, 


- amalgamation,, fermentation, putrefac- 

tion, Oc. See the articles CaLC1Na- 

Fox, VITRIFICATION, Ec. | 
Dr. Sb 


aw oblerves that the different ſuc- 
ceſs of chemical operations, may. be 


- preatly owing to the particular vapeurs or 


OPERATOR, a 


(Muvia floating in the laboratory where 


* ſuch operations are performed: thus if 


ſalt of tartar be run per deliquium where 
vinegar is diſtilling, it becomes regene- 
rated tartar, a thing very different from 
that intended, See LABORATORY. - 

perſon who performs an 
operation : thus an operator in ſurgery 
and medicine, is one who opetates or 
works with the hand on the human body, 
to preſerve or reftore its health; hence 
a lithotomiſt is called an operator for the 
ſtone; a perſon who couches cataras, 
&c. an operator for the eyes; and one 


Who draws teeth, Sc. an operator for the 


teeth, 


OPHIDION, in ichtbyology, a genus of 
the acanthopterygious clats of fiſhes, the 


body of which is long, ſubeylindrie, and 
has three fins; the branchioſtege-mem- 
brane contains ſeven bones, they are 


oblong, flender, and ſomewhat crooked, 


and are with great difficulty diſtinguiſhed, 
upleſs the fiſh bave the ſkin firſt taken off, 
Of this genus there are two ſpecies, viz. 


; 1 | . = : 4 
we great improvement of chymiſtryc See 
the articles E . 
The changes chymiſtry produces in bo- 


A 


' this ophidion with four beards on the 


lower jaw, | rowing tothe ze of a la 
cel ; and Y op n_ without bear E 
growing to about a4oot and a balf long. 
OPHIDION, is alſo the name whereby ſome 
authors call that ſecles of the ſyngnathus, 
commonly termed the ſea-adder. Hh 
OPHIOGLOSSUM, in botany, the plant 
adder's tongue, See the article Abp zk 
tongue. | 
OPHLOMANCY, ot nls, in anti 
quity, the art of making preciQions from 
ſerpents, Thus Calchas, on ſeeing a 
. ſerpent devour eight ſparrows with their 
dam, foretold the duration of the ſiege of 
Troy. And the ſeven quoils of a ſerpent 
that was ſeen on Anchiſes's tomb, were 
interpreted to mean the ſeuen years that 
 ZEneas wandered from place to place be. 
fore he arrived in Latium. Thus, Virgil, 
Sk. EN TE 
Septem exin gyros, ſeptena woluming 
: traxit, PORE 
OPHIORHIZA, in botany, a genus of 
the pentandria- monogynia claſs of plants, 
the calyx of which is a ſingle leafed, 
permanent perianthium, cut into five ſeg- 
ments; the corolla confifts of a fingie 
funnel-faſhioned petal ; the fruit is a 
broad, obtuſe, bilobated capſule, con- 
taining a great many angular ſeeds. 
OPHIOXY LON, in botany, a genus of the 
polygamia-monoecia claſs of plants, the 
calyx of which. is a very ſmall perian+ 
thium, cut into five ſegments; the corolla 
conſiſts of a ſingle funnel-ſhaped petal, 
the fruit of the hermaphrodite is a didy- 
maus bilocular berry, in which is a ſingle 
roundiſh ſeed. rh 
PHITES, in patural hiſtory, a ſort of 
variegated marble, of a duſky- een 
ground, ſprinkled with ſpots of a lighter 
green, otherwiſe called ſerpentine. Ste 
the article MARBLE, IT 
OPMITES, in church hiſtory, chriſtian 
heretics, ſocalled both from the veneration 
they bad for the ſerpent that tempted Eve, 
and the worſhip they paid to a real ſer. 
pent : they ,pretended that the ſerpent 
_ was Jeſus Chriſt, and that he taught men 
the knowledge of good and evil : they 
_ diſtinguiſhed between Jeſus and Chriſt3 
eſus, they ſaid, was born of the virgin, 
put Chriſt came dawn from heaven to 
be united with him: Jeſus was crucified, 
but Chriſt had left him to return to bes- 
ven. They diſlinguiſhed the God of the 
Jews, whom they termed Jaldabaotb, 
om the ſupreme God: to the Torwer 
they aſcrided the" body, to the jattr th 
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conſiſts of five oblong petalsz and the 
fruit is an oval capſule, containing a 
multitude of duft-like ſeeds. 


OPHTHALMIA, ov82> wie, in medicine, 


an inflammation of the - membranes 


which inveſt the eye; efpecially of the 


adnata, or albugineous coat. See Eve, 
The eyes are very much inflamed with 
great pain, tenſion, tumour, heat, and 
redneſs; and ſometimes there is ſuch a 
ſtrong ſenſation of pricking in the eye, 
as if it was cauſed by a needle or thorn. 
The eyes at firſt are full of ſcalding tears, 


_ which are followed by a pituitous mat- 


ter, ſometimes ſmall in quantity, and 
ſometimes more plentiful r a fordes ad- 


heres to the greater angle of the eye; and 


when the diſeaſe is violent, the neigh- 
bouring parts will ſwell, even as far as 
the cheeks, with a ſtrong pulſation of the 
adjacent arteries, e ſmall blood- 


_ veſſels are viſible, which in health are 


not to be ſeen, and all the white of the 
eye becomes red. If, beſides theſe ex- 
ternal ſigns, there is an appearance of 
moths, duft, flies, &c. floating in. the 
air, there is an inflammation of the 
retina, which Dr. Pitcairn calls the in- 
ternal ophthalmia. See the article 
Diſeaſes of the Eve. : 
As in all the diſeaſes of the eyes, fo 
8 in their inflammation, Hoff. 
wan directs the patient to abſtain from all 
ſpirituous liquors, the ſmoke of tobacco, 
and ſternutatories: he muſt likewiſe avoid 


ſmoky rooms, the vapouts of onions and 


garlic, as alſo all vivid lights and glaring 


colours. The drink may be water alone, 


or a decottion bf fennel-ſteds, harts- 
horn and barley ; the aliment muſt be 


light of digeſtion. Intemperance of all 
Finds render perſons hable to this diſ- 
eaſe; as allo" a keen north-wind, and 
booking earneffly at the fire, ſun, or 
Blaring colours; likewiſe metallic va- 
pours, coſtivenels, 
ratlons of the extreme parts, eſpecia 

in menſtrustion. Sometimes it is ow- 
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driving back 


the gouty matter.. { 


more ſevere one generally continues a 


month or longer, and often lea ves a" 


in the cornea, 


of the eye. . 


Sydenham direAs the patient to take 


away ten ounces of blood, and the next 


morning to give the common purging 


- . ounce of diacodium. On the 


potion, which may be repeated twice 


more, with the interpolition of two days 


ight-an 

ys in 
which purging is omitted, let the patient 
take four ounces, three or four times in 
a day, of the emulſion of the four greater 
cold ſeeds, and white poppy ſeeds ex» 


between every doſez and at 


ternally, take plantane-water, red roſes, - 


and frog-ſpawn, of each one ounce, and 
prepared powder of tutty one dram 


make a collyrium, and let a'few drops 


be dropped in the eyes twice in a day, 


according to Pitcairn, 


but not till after the firſt purge. 
If the diſeaſe does not yield to repeated 


catharties and bleeding, give an ounce of 


diacodium every night. In a ftrumbus 
ophthalmia, calomel is the only remedy, 
In the mean 


While he recommends the application of 


bliſters to the neck, and after that 


ſetons, or iſſues at leaſt. Hoffman, be- 


ſides bliſters, ſetons, &c. recommends 
cupping, with ſcarification-in the nape of 
the neck and behind the ears; and in 
the violent ſort of this diſeaſe, bleeding 


in the jugular; as alſo ſinapiſme of 


rocket-ſeeds boiled in wine, and then 


put into ſmall bags, and applied to the 
nape of the neck or to the arm-pits : for 
in ward uſe he recommends an infuſion; in 
the manner of tea, of valerian-rgot, 


ther diſeaſes, as the ſmill-ppxy 
© mieaſles, "ſcurvy, and the 


or depraves the humdurs 
I | | 


A ſigdt ophthalmia is"eafily cured 3 2 
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liquorice, elder flowers, and fennel-ſted, 


drank plentifully; and before the drink - 
ing of it to receive the vapour or ſteam 
into the eyes: externally, Shaw recom- 
mends a dram of camphot to be diffolved 


in an ounce of french brandy, uſed as a 


collyrium. Junker. ſays, if this compo- 
fitron makes the eye ſmart too much, 


blowing therein will ſoon take off the 


brandy, and leave all the camphor be- 
ind: but chen there is a corroding 


acrimony, Hoffman recommends the 
mucilage of quince- ſeeds, with roſe- 


water, with a very | 
- which if it is neceſſary a little opium may 


; K 4 ow 


little ſaffron, to 


be added: and every evening temperate 
pediluvia may be uſed, In à chronical 
112 


ophthalmia, 5 
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.  ophthalmia, where there is 'a continual 
dripping of a ſalt, ſharp lympha, mix a 
ſcruple of white vitriol with two drams 
of unſalted butter, of which put as much 
- as the ſize of a pea into the greater angle 
of the eye, repeating it now and then. 
Dr. Cheyne ſays ÆEthiop's mineral, taken 
in a large doſe, twice a day, and conti- 
- -nued a long time, never fails curing an 
- inveterate ophthalmia, | 
OPHTHALMICS, medicines good in 
diſorders of the eyes, See EYE, 
OPHTHALMIC NERVES, the fifth pair of 
the head, See the article NERVES. 
OPHTHALMOGRAPHIA, the deſcrip. 
tion of the eye. See the article EYE. 
OPHTHALMOSCOPY, a branch of 
phyſiognomy, which deduces the know- 
edge of a man's temper and manners 
from the appearance of his eyes. 
OPIATES, medicines of a thicker conſiſt- 
ence than a ſyrup, prepared with opium 
. ſcarcely fluid. They conſiſt of various 
Ingredients, made up with honey or 
ſyrup;, and are to be uſed for a long 
' time either for purgative, alterative or 


- . corroborative intentions. Hence there 


are opiates of three kinds ; that is, of a 
,  Purgative, an alterative, and of a cor- 
roborating quality, | 
The word opiate is alſo uſed, in general, 
for any medicine given with an intention 
to procure ſleep, whether in the form of 
electuaries, drops, or pills, of which 
kind is Matthew's pill; the beſt method 
of preparing which, according to Dr. 
James, is as follows; take of the ex- 
tract of opium, of black hellebore, of 
Jiquorice, and the ſoap of tartar, each 
four ounces; let the hellebore and li- 
quorice be made into a ſubtile powder; 


beat and mix theſe ingredients well to- 


gether; then with two or three ounces of 
this maſs, mix an ounce of engliſh ſaffron 
cut into ſmall pieces, and beat them to- 
gether till the ſaffron is ſo perfectly 
mixed that no part of it is diſcernible 
from the reft; then beat and mix that with 
the reft of the maſs, If this maſs be too 
dry, mix it with as much rectified oil of 
, _ turpentine as is ſufficient to make it into 
a mals fit to form into pills, Then put it 
into a pally-pot, over which tie a blad- 
der or piece of leather, and ſet it by for 
. uſe, For the effects of opiates, ſee the 
article Orluu. 


OPINION, is defined to be an aſſent of 


the mind to propaſitions not evidently 
true at firſt ſight. 1 


Probable arguments beget opinion, as 


rr 


0 PI 
demonſtration. does; ſcience. See Pac. 
BABILITY and DEMONSTRATION. 
OPISTHOTONOS, in medicine, a kind of 

convulſion, wherein the body is bent 
backwards. See COnvuLsion, 
OPIUM, in the materia medica, is an in- 
ſpiſſated juice, partly of the refinous, and 
partly of the gummy kind, brought to 
us in cakes from eight ounces to a pound 
weight. It is very heavy, of a denſe tex» 
ture, and not perfectly dry; but, in ge- 
neral, eaſily receives an impreſſion from 
> the finger ; its colour is a browniſh yellow, 
ſo very dark and duſky that at firſt fight 
it appears black : it has a dead and faint 
ſmell, and its taſte is very bitter and 
acrid. It is to be choſen moderately 
firm, and not too ſoft ; its ſmell and tafte 
ſhould be very ſtrong, and care is to be 
taken that there is no dirty or ſtony mat- 
ter in it. | : 
Opium is the juice of the papaver album, 
or white poppy, with which the fields of 
 Afia- Minor are in many places ſown, 28 
ours are with corn. When the heads are 


4 


- 
. 
” 
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near ripening, they wound them with an - 


inſtrument that has five edges, which on 
being ſtuck into the head makes at once 


five long cuts in it; and from thee , 


wounds the opium flows, and is next 
day taken off by a perſon who goes round 
the field, and put up in a veſſel which he 
carries fatened to his girdle : at theſame 
time that this opium is collected, the 
oppoſite fide of the poppy head is 
wounded, and the opium collected from 
it the next day, They diſtinguiſh, how. 
ever, the produce of the firſt wounds 
from that of the ſucceeding ones, for 
the firſt juice afforded by- the plant is 
greatly ſuperior to what is obtained af- 
terwards. After they have collected the 
opium, they moiſten it with a ſmall quan- 
tity of water or honey, and work ita 
long time upon a flat, hard, and ſmooth 
board, with a thick and ſtrong inſtrument 
of the ſame wood, till it becomes of the 
confiſtence of pitch; and then work it 
up with their hands, and form 1t into 
cakes or rolls for ſale, * 
Opium, on importation, pays a duty of 
1s. 11 4 d. the 15. and draws back, on 
exportation, 18. 889%d,  _ 
Opium at preſent is in great efteem, and 
is one of the moſt valuable of all the ſim- 
ple medicines : applied externally it 's 
emollient, relaxing and diſcutient, àn 
greatly promotes ſuppuration ; if long 
kept upon the = it takes em the x 
and always occaſions an itching in 
a ſomelmes 


, 
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| ſornetimes it exilcerates it, and raiſes 
' little bliſters if applied to 2 tender part. 
| Laid on the perinzum it promotes vene- 
real inelinations ; and ſometimes on ex- 


: - ternal application, it allays pain, and 
| even — ſleep: but þ muſt by no 
) means be applied to the head, eſpecially 
| to the ſutures of the ſkull, for it has been 
. + known-to have the moſt terrible effects in 
- this application, and even to bring on 
n death itlelf. Opium, taken internally, re- 
's moves melancholy, eaſes pain, and diſpoſes 
it | to ſleep; in many caſes removes hzmor- 
It , rhages, provokes ſweating, and is a pro- 
d vocation to venery; and in general has a 
y greater effe on women and children than 
le on men. A moderate doſe is commonly 
be under a grain, though according to the 
te _ circumſtances two grains, or even three 
may be within the limits of this deno- 
n, mination; but cuſtom will make people 
of bear a dram or more, tho' in this caſe 
as nature is vitiated, and nothing is to be 
re hence judged in regard to others, If - 
an iven diſlolved, it operates in half an 
on 3 if in a ſolid form, as in pills, or 
Ice the like, it is ſometimes an hour and a 
ele half, Its firſt effect, in this caſe, is 
ext the making the patient cheerful, as if he 
nd had drank moderately of wine, and at 
he the ame time bold and above the fear of 
me danger; for which reaſon the Turks 
the always take it, when they are going to 
1 battle, . A very immoderate doſe brings 
om on a ſort of drunkenneſs, much like 
os that occaſioned, by an immoderate quan- 
nds _ tity of ſtrong liquors z cheerfulneſs and 
for loud laughter at firſt, than a relaxation 
t 18 of the limbs, a loſs of memory, and light- 
Ar- headedneſs; then vertigoes, dimneſs of 
the the eyes, with a laxity of the cornea 
Jane and a dilatation of the pupils, a ſlowneſs 
it a of the pulſe, redneſs of the face, relaxa- 
tion of the under jaws, ſwelling of the 
nent lips, difficulty i breathing, painful 
the erection of the penis, convulſions, cold 
* | freats, and finally death. Thoſe who 
into eſcape are uſually relieved by a great 
50 number of ſtools, or profuſe ſweats. 
y People who have gradually accuſtomed 
"hon themſelves to an immoderkte uſe of opi- ' 
um, are ſubject to relaxations and weak- 
and neſſes of all che parts of the body: they 
fim- are apt to be faint, idle and thoughtleſs ; 
it 4 and are generally in a ſtupid and uncom- 
* | fortable tate, except juſt after they have 
long taken a freſh doſe; in ſhort, they loſe 


their appetite, and grow old before their 


time, 
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Prepared opium, commonly called ex- 


G PP 


tract of opium, is made by diffolvitg 
opium in a ſufficient quantity of water 
_ with a gentle heat; then ſtraining the 
ſolution from the feces, and evaporating 
It to the conſiſtence of honey.  Tin&ure 
of opium, or liquid laudanum, other- 
wiſe called the thebaic tinQure, is made 
as follows: take of prepared opiumtws. 
ounces ; of cinnamon and cloves; each 
one drachm: of white-wine, one pint « 
infuſe them a week without heat, and 
then filtre it through paper, ery ob- 
ſerves of this preparation, that the addi- 
tion of the ſpices are of no ule, | 
OPOBALSAMUM, in the materia me- 
dica, the ſame with the true balfam, See 
the article BaLSAM. NG 
OPOPANAX, in the materia medica, is' 
a gum-reſin of a tolerably firm texture, 
_ uſually brought to us in looſe granules or 
drops, and ſometime: in large maſſes, 
formed of a number of theſe, connected 
by a quantity of matter of the ſame kind; 
but theſe are uſually loaded with extra- 
neous matter, and are greatly inferior to 
the pure looſe kind. The drops or gra- 
nules of the fine opopanax, are on the 
outſide of a browniſh-red colour, and of a 
duſky-yellowiſh or whitiſh colour within: 
they are of a ſomewhat undtuous appear- 
ance, ſmooth on the ſurface; and are to 
be choſen in clear pieces, of a ſtrong 
ſmell, and acrid taſte, | p 
On importation, opopanax pays a du 
of rs. 31 d. per pound; and Cay back | 
on exportation, 18. x£2.d. 
Opopanax is attenuating and diſcutient, 
and is gently purgative; it diſpels flatu- 
lencies, and is good in aſthmas, in inve- 
terate coughs, and in diſorders of the 
head and nerves. It alſo promotes the 
menſes, and is good againſt all obſtrue- 
tions of the viſcera, N 
OPOSSUM, in zoology, a ſpecies of di- 
_ delphis, with the paps within the ab- 
domen. See the article DiDELPHrs., 
The opoſſum is a very fngular animal, 
about fifteen inches long from the extre- 
mity of the noſe of the rump; and its 
tail is equal in length to the whole body 
the legs are robuſt, and the feet armed 
with ſharp, long and crooked claws. 
But what is moſt ſingular in this animal, 
is, that the ſkin of the belly of the fe- 
male is looſe, forming a kind of pouch 
or bag, with an aperture in it, at which, 
in time of danger, it takes in its young. 
See plate CLXXXVIN. of 62-7 
 OPPILATION, in medicine, the aK of 
obſtructing or ſtopping up the ben? | 
33 23 | | - of 
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OPPONENT, a perſon who 
- . oppoſes another, 


0p 

of the body, by redundant or peccant 
humours. We word is chiefly ofed for 

obſtructions im the lower belly. 
OPPILATIVES, the' ſame with deobſtru- 

ent medicines, See DEGBSTRUENTS, 
OPPELEN, a city of the kingdom of Bo- 

bemia, in the duchy of Sileha : eaſt long. 
17 33%, north lat. 50 45. i 
OPPENHEIM, a town of Germany, in 
© the palatinate of the Rhine. 


. 


* 


withſlands or 


© This term is chiefly uſed in ſcholaſtie or 
academic diſputes or exerciſes, where a 
perſon who oppoſes a theſis, or impugns 
it by his objections, is called A e | 
OPPOSITES, pe, among logicians, 
ſimply taken, are ſuch things as differ 
among themſelves, but ſo as not to differ 
in like manner from ſome third. The 
ſchoolmen reckon four kinds of oppo- 
| ſites, vis. relatively, contrarily, priva- 
| tively, and contradictorily oppoſites. 
Oppoſites complexly taken, are propoſi- 
tions that claſh with each other, as man 
is an animal, and man js not an animal. 
OPPOSITE ANGLES, See ANGLE, 
OPPOSITE CONES. See Conn, 
OPPOSITE SECTIONS, are two hyperbolas 
made by cutting two oppoſite cones by 
the ſame plane. See the articles HYPER- 
© BOLA and Conic SECTIONS. 
OPPOSITION, in logic, the diſagreement 
between propoſitions, which have the 
- fame ſubject and the ſame predicate, See 
the article PROPOSITION. | 
OrPOSITI3ON, in altronomy, is that aſpect 
or ſituation of two ſtars or planets, where- 
in they are diametrically oppoſite to each 
other, or 180® aſunder, See PLANET, 
OrBIT, 'SYZYGY, Ec. | 
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firſt conducted to him. See Baipe, Ge. 
PTICS, optica, taken properly and 
ſimply, is that feience which teaches the 
| - 42 rect vinon 3 but in a 
lar enfe, it may comprehend 
. doctrine of light and colours, — 
all the phznomena of viſible objects. In 
this large ſenfe, the incomparable Sir 
Its his book of light and 
colours, optics ; or it is a mathematical 
ſciense that treats 'of light in general, 
and of every thing that is ſeen with di- 


re& rays; and explains the ſeveral . 
al, 


perties and effects of viſion in gen 

and properly of that which is direct and 
ordinary. For when the rays of light 
are conſidered as reflected, the ſcience 


Which teaches their laws and properties, 


is called catoptrics z and when the re. 


fraction of rays is confidered, and the 
laws and nature of it explained and de- 


monſtrated, the fcience is called dio 

trics. So that optics comprehends the 
whole, of which catoptrics and dioptrics 
are the two parts, 


Optics makes likewife a conſiderable 
branch of natural philoſophy, both as it 
explains the Jaws of nature, accordin 


to which viſion is performed; and as it 
accounts for abundance of phyſical phæ- 
nomena, otherwiſe inexplicable. For 
what can be determined about light, co- 
Tours,” tranſparency, opacity, meteors, 
the rainbow, parhelia, Cc. but on prin- 
ciples of optics? What about the nature 


ot the ſtars ? The ftrud ure of the mun- 


dane ſyſtem ? The motion of the pla- 
nets? The eclipſes of the luminaries, 


Oc. Hence 5 4:20 makes alſo a conlide- 


OPPOSITION, in geometry, the relation of 


two things, between which a line may 
be drawn perpendicular to both. 
OPPOSITION, in rhetoric, a figure whereby 
two things*are joined, which” ſeem in- 
compatible; as a 27/e folly. | 
OPTATIVE mooD, in grammar, that 
which ſerves to expreſs an ardent defire 
or wiſh for ſomething, See Moo, 
In moſt languages, except the Greek, 
the optative is only expreſſed by prefix- 
ing to the ſubjunQtive an adverb cf wiſh- 
ing, as utinam, in latin ; plut a Dieu, in 
french, and zverld fo God, in engliſh ; 
but in greek, it is expreſſed by a pecu- 
liar in flection, pas, 21g, , Ec, 
OPTERIA, in antiquity, preſents made 
by a bridegicom tv his bride, hen 


rable part of aſtronomy. The beſt wri- 
ters on this ſubje& are Sir Iſaac Newton 
and Dr, Smith, 


OPTICAL PLACE, See PLACE. 
OPTIMATES, in roman antiquity, were, 


according to Tully, the beſt citizens, who 
defired their actions might be approved 
of by the better ſort; and the popula- 
res, thoſe, who out of a thirſt of vain- 
glory, did not conſider ſo much what 
was right, as what would pleaſe the po- 

pulace. 
Others will have the optimates to have 
been thoſe perſons of whatever rank, who 
ſtood up for the dignity of the chief ma- 
iftrates, and who cared not if the infe- 
rior members of the common - wealth ſuf- 
fered for the .advancement of the com- 
manding powers : whereas the populares 
were thoſe who courted the favour of the 
| commons, 
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grove of oaks, which were ſaſd to be 
endued with a human voice, and a p 

| phetical ſpirit; the reaſon of which fie- 
tion ſeems to have been, that the priefts 

. Gas be en _ on themſelves N the 
is repreſented in engrav 7 ſmall hollow of theſe trees, and from thence 

rar dots; ſcattered all * the field delivered oracles. 2. The ofack of 
olympian Jupiter at Elis. 3, The ora- 
ORACLE, among the heathens, was the cle of Apollo at Delphi, where it was 
anſwer which the gods were ſuppoſed to E that an inſpiring vapour kroſe 
give to thoſe who conſulted them upon rom the mouth of a deep cavern, on 
any affair of importance; it is alfo uſed which the pythia being placed on a three 
for the god who jt was thought gave legged ſtool, received the divine afflatus, 
the anſwer, and the place where it was and became inſpired : this oracle was the 
A | moſt famous of all others. 4. The oracle 
The credit of oracles was ſo great, thatin of Trophonius, at Lebadea, a city ia 
all doubts and * their determina- Bœotia, at which, after a number of ce- 


e tions were held facred and inviolable: remonies were performed, the votary 
it whence vaſt numbers flocked to them for defc=nded into Trophonivs's cave, where 
g advice about the management of their af= future events were revealed to him in a 
5 fairs; and no buſineſs of any conſequence very extraordinary manner, It is re- 
e. was undertaken, ſcarce any peace con- markable, that all who conſulted this 
A cluded, any war waged, or any new form oracle, ſeemed to be frighted out of their 
No of government inſtituted, without the ad- ſenſes ; for ſome time after, they became 


8, vice and approbation of fome axacle. The penſive and melancholy, their tempers 
anſwers were yſually given by the inter- were ſoured, and their cquntenances, 
vention of the prieſt or prieſteſs of the however gay and pleaſant before, were 
god who was conſulted, and generally rendered dull and heavy. 5. The oracle 
expreſſed in ſuch dark and intermediate of Amphiaraus, the anſwers of which 
phraſes, as might be eaſily wreſted to were delivered in dreams, while the pr 
prove the truth of the oracle whatever fon ſlept on the {kin of the victim he had 
was the event. It is not, therefore, to | ſacrificed, 6. That of Mercury, at 
be wondered at, that the prieſts who de- Pharz, a city of Achaia, where thoſe 
livered them were in the higheſt credit who wanted information, after offer- 
and eſteem; and that they improved this ing frankincenſe upon the altar, and 
reputation greatly to their advantage. preſenting a piece of money, placed their 
They accordingly allowed no man to ear to the ſtatue, and then ſtopping both 
* conſult the gods, before he had offered ears till they were at ſome diſtanee, took 
coltly ſacrifices, and made rich preſents away their hands, and received the firſt 
to them. And to keep up the venera= voice they heard as a divine oracle, , 7. 
tion for their oracles, and to prevent The oracle of Hercules at Bura, where 
their being taken unprepared, they ad- was a cave in which was placed the fta- 
mitted perſons to caſo the gods only tue of Hercules: here they who con- 
at certain ſtated times; and ſometimes ſulted the god firſt addreſſed themſelves 
they were ſo cautious, that the greateſt to him by prayer; then taking four 
8 could obtain no anſwer at all. dice out of a great heap that lay ready, 
bus Alexander himfelf was perempto- they threw them upon the table, and as 
rily denied by the pythia, or prieſteſs of all the dice had particular marks, they 
Apollo, till ſhe was, by downright force, were interpreted, and the anſwer given 
obliged to aſcend the tripos; when, be- dy conſulting a book kept for that pur. 
ing unable to reſiſt any longer, ſhe cried poſe. 8. At Patræ, a city on the ſea. 
out, thou art nv incibl-'; and theſe words coaſt of Achaia, was a temple of Ceres, 


fore 
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eaſes, by letting down a looking-glaſs ſo 


low, that the bottom might juſt teuch 
the ſurface of the water 


| en from 
the various figures 3. in it, con- 
concerning the pa- 


dient. Beſides theſe, there were ſeveral 


— 


others, as that of ZEſculapius at Epi- 


daurus, that of Bacchus at Amphiclea, 
that of Orpheus's head, at Leſbos, &c. 


.ORACH, atriplex, in botany, See the 


article ATRIPLEX. . 


RAL, ſomething delivered by word of 


mouth, without being committed to 
writing; in which ſenſe we ſay, oral 


1 4 , oral tradition, Sc. 
ORAN, a city and port-town of Barbary, 


under the meridian of London: north 


lat. 362 30“. 105 


ORANGE-TREE, aurantium, in botany, 


ds 


See the article AURANTIUM. | 
Orange-flowers are juſtly efteemed one 
of the fineſt perfumes ;_ and though little 


vſed in medicine, yet the water diſtilled 


from them is accounted ſtomachic, cor- 
dial and carminative. The fruit is cool- 
ing and good- in feveriſh diſorders, and 


particularly in diarrbœas. Orange-peel is 


an agrceable aromatic, proper to repair 
and ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and give a 


very grateful flavour to any infufions or 
tinftures, into whoſe compoſitions they 


enter. Oranges and lemons pay, on im- 
portation, a duty of 38. 10 d. the 
. thouſand; and draw back, on exporta- 


x 


tion, 38. 41d. Wi 
ORANGE-COLOUR, among dyers,. one that 
partakes equally of red and yellow. See 


the articles COLOUR and Dy EIN. 


ORANGE, in geography, a city of Provence, 


in France, capital of the principality of 


Orange: it is ſituated on the eaſt fide of 


the river Rhone, ſeventeen miles north 
of Avignon; eaſt long, 4* 46', north lat. 
44 100%. 


ORANGEADE, a drink made of orange- 
juice, water, and ſugar, ſaid to be good 


in fevers. 


ORANGERY, in gardening, a gallery 


expoſed to the ſouth, but well cloſed with 


glaſs- windows, to preſerve orange-trees 
in winter, i 
It likewiſe denotes the parterre, where 


the orange-trees are expoſed in kindly 
weather, | 


ORATION, in rhetoric, a ſpeech or ha- 
.  rangue, compoſed according to the rules 


of oratory, and ſpoke in public. 
Orations may be all reduced to three 
1 
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before which was a fountain which de- | 
livered oracles only on the event of diſ- 


TH epubalomis, congrat 


kinds, wiz, the demonſtrative, delibera- 
tive, and judicial,, To the demonſtra- 
tive kind belong panegyrice, genethliaca, 

c ulations, Sc. To 

deliberative kind belong perſuaſion, 
exhortation, Nc. And to the judicial 
kind belong accuſation, confutation, Cc. 

_ SeePANEGYRIC, GENETHLIACUM,&c, 
uneral ORATION. See FUR BRA. 


ORATORIO, in the italian muſic, a ſort 


of ſacred drama of dialogues z contain- 
ing recitativos, duettos, trios, ritornellos, 
- choruſes, VW. 
The ſubjefts of theſe pieces are uſually 
taken from the ſcriptures, or from the 
life of ſome ſaint, &c. — 2 
The mufic for the oratorio ſhould be in 
the fineſt taſte, and beſt choſen ſtrains. 
Theſe oratorios are greatly uſed at Rome, 
in time of lent; and, of late, in England, 


ORA TOR, oratoria, the art of ſpeaking 


well, otherwiſe called rhetoric. See the 
article RHETORIC 
ORATORY, among the romaniſts, a cloſet 
or like apartment near a bed-chamber, 
furniſhed with an altar, crucifix, &c. for 
_ private devotion. | 
There are two congregations of religi- 
- ous, one in Italy, the other in France, 
which are called; prieſts of the oratory 
but it ought to be obſerved, that the 
members are not, properly ſpeaking, reli- 
gious, being obliged to make no vows, and 
their inſtitute being purely eccleſiaſtical. 
ORB, orbis, in aſtronomy, Sc. denotes an 
hollow globe or ſphere, See the articles 
_ GLoBt and SPHERE, _, | 
ORBICULARE os, in anatomy, a little 
bone of the ear, ſo called from its figure. 
See the article EAR. 
ORBICULARIS, in anatomy, an appel- 
lation given to the conftriftor-muſcle of 
the lips; as alſo to the conſtrictor of the 
upper eye-lid, which is ſingle, and riſes 


from the upper apophyſis of the maxil- 


lary bone, near the larger canthus of the 
eye, and ſurrounds the eye-lid with. a 
ſeries of orbicular fibres, ſerving to ſhut 
it; and, in this action, it alſo depreſſes 
and draws forward the eye brow, and 
elevates the lower eye-lid. 5 
Some alſo give the name of orbicularis 
, Inteſtini to the ſphinQer of the anus. 
ORBIS, the GLOBE-FISH, a name given 
to two ſpecies of oſtracion, nearly as 
broad as long, and covered with ſpines» 
See the article OSTRACION. | 
O&BIs MAGNUS, in aſtronomy, denotes 
the earth's orbit, in its annual revolution 
round the ſun, ORBIT, 
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a planet or comet, or the curve that it 


deſcribes in its revolution round its cen - 
curve which it deſeribes im its annual 


: thus the earth's orbit is the 


courſe, and uſually called the: ecliptic. 
See. the article ECLIPTIC. bY, x 


- The orbits of all the planets are ellipſes 
having the ſun in their common focus; 
in which curve they move according to 


the invariable law mentioned below. 
However, the orbit of the earth is con- 


d derably disfigured by the action of the 


moon; as is alſo the orbit of ſaturn by 
the action of jupiter, when they happen 
to be in conjun ion. - | 

Though the orbits of the planets be ellip- 


tical, not circular, yet that they are very 


little ſo, eyen in the moſt excentric or- 
bit, as that of mercury, will appear b 

comparing their excentricities with their 
mean diſtances from the ſun. Thus, 


ſuppoſe the mean diſtance of the earth 
from the ſun be divided into 1000 equal 


parts, then in thoſe parts we have, in 
Merc, CS:DS:: 80: 4387: 1 3: 4,84 
Venus, CS;DS:z 51 743::1:144,6 
Earth, CS: DS:: 17: 10003: 1: 19 
Mars, CS: DS:: 141: 1524: : 1: 10, 8 
Jupiter, CS: D S:: 250: 5201 :: 1: 20, 8 
Saturn, CS:DS::547:9538::*1:179,4 
It is found by experience, that the orbits of 


the planets are quieſcent, or that the line 


of the apſides AP (plate CLXXXIX. 


fig. 1. no 1.) always keep one and the 


ſame poſition with reſpe& to the fixed 


ſtars: and the aphelium, or point A, poſ- 


ſeſſes different points in the ecliptic in the 


. ſeveral orbits, as in the foregoing ſynopſis, 


That the earth's orbit is elliptical, is well 
known from common experience; for 
were the orbit circular, the ſun's appa- 
rent diameter would always be the ſame ; 
but we find it is not, for if it be mea- 


ſured with a micrometer in winter-time, 


it will be found conſiderably larger than 


in the ſummer, and it will be greateſt of 
all when the ſun is in the 8 of hy (which 


thews that is the place of the aphelium) 


it being then 32/4 ũ whereas, When 
the ſun is in the 80 of , his diameter is - 


but 41/ 4”. 


* 


Hlence it is evident that the ſo is really 


nearer to us in the midſt of winter than in 
midſt of ſummer; but this ſeems 


2 paradox to many, who think the ſun 
mult needs be hotteſt when it is neareſt + 


to us, and that the ſun is apparently 


more diſtant from us in December than 


in June, A to the ſun's being hotter, 


| [ 2315 
, aſtronomy, the path 


it ĩs true, ĩt ĩs ſo to all t 
receive his rays directly or pi 


in the 88 


_ The difference 8 days? 1 
For the ſun's attracting force being one 


to the times, 
net moves ſloweſt, it deſcribes the arch 
Al in a given time; and when it moves 


— 
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holsplaces which 


1 


perpendicus 


larly; but we find his heat abated on ac- 
count of the obliquity of the-rays, and 
his ſhort” continuance above the horizon ' 
at that time. And, as to his diſtatice 
it is only with reſpe& to the zenich of 


the place, not the center of the earth z 


is fince it is plain the ſun may approach the 
center of the earth, at tie ſame time that 


| it recedes from the zenith of any place. 


Agreeably to the ſun's nearer diſtance ia - 
the winter, we obſerve his apparent mo- 


o 
- 


k, 


tion is then quicker than in ſummer; for 


VF it is about 617 per day, 
but in 8% of g bis motion is but 57 
per day. Accordingly, we find the ſum- 
mer half- year eight days longer than the 


winter half-year, as appears by the fol- 


lowing computation, according to the 
new ſtyle. | qi 
Summer half year Winter half-year 
includes in includes in- 


March 10 days Sept. 7 days. 
April 30 Oh; qe 
May 31 Nov. 30 
2 30 Deer 38 
July 31 Jan, 380 
Auguſt 31 Feb. 28 
Sept. 23 Mar, 201 
Sum. half. 1867 1281 


Wint. half. 1784 


part of the cauſe of the planet's motion, 
and this force always increaſing and de- 
creaſing in the inverſe ratio of the ſquares 
of the diſtances, it is evident the velo- 
city of the planet will always be greater 


the nearer its to the ſun, and vice verſa. 


Hence the motion of a planet is every 
where unequable, being conſtantly acce- 


lerated as it paſſes from A by D to P; 
and in the other half, from P to A, it is 


retarded, W 
Vet is this unequal motion of a planet re- 
gulated by a certain immutable law, from 


Which it never varies; which is, that a 


line, drawn from the center of the ſun 
to the center of the planet, does ſo move 
with the planet about the ſun, that it de- 
ſcribes elliptic area's always proportional 
That is, if when the pla- 


quickeſt, it deſeribes the arch 5 P in the 


ſame time; then will the trilineal area A 8d 
be equal to the other trilineal area 58 P. 
To demonſtrate this, let the time in 


which 


x 


>. 


wich the;planet moves through the 

© +;Fipharp of its orbit to be divideu vw oe 
parte, and ſuppoſe. that in the firſt part it 

d ueſcribed any right line AB (ibid. no 2.) 

dy the projectile force in any direction, 


. and the centripetal foree 


3 . 
then in the ſecond part of time it would 


proceed in the ſame right line to c, if no- 
thing prevented ; fo th 
is manifeſt from the firſt law of motion. 
Draw the right lines 8 B, Sc, and the trĩ - 
_ - angles ABS and Bes will be equal, as 
duaving equal baſes AB, B c, and the ſame 
altitude of the vertex 8. But when the 
body comes to B, let the centripetal 
force act with a new impulſe either equal 
to the former or unequal, and let it cauſe 
the body to decline from the right line 
Be, and deſcribe the rightJdine BC; 
draw Cc parallel to BS, meeting BC in 
C; and at the end of the ſecond part of 
time the body will be at C, and in the 
fame plane with the triangle A8 B. 


Join SC, and becauſe of the parallels 8 3 


and Cc, the triangle 8 B C will be equal 
to the triangle 8 Be, and therefore equal 
to the triangle S AB. By the ſame wa 
of reaſoning, if the centripetal force a 
ſucceſſively in the points C, D, E, 'cau- 
fing the body in each equal part of time 
to deſcribe the right lines CD, E, E F, 
Sc. the triangles SCD, SDE, SEF, 
Sc. will be equal, and all in the ſame 


lane, © Sv 
Ln equal times, therefore, equal area's 
are deſcribed ; and, by compoſition of 
ratio's, any ſums of area's SADS, 
SAFS, are to each other as the. times 
in which. they are deſcribed. Let now 


the number of triangles: be increaſed, and 


their breadth be diminiſhed: in infinitum ; 
- then will their perimeter. A D F be ulti- 
mately a curve: and, therefore, the cen- 
tripetal force, by which the body is drawn 


- [perpetually from the tungent to this 


curve, acts inceſſantly ; and the area's 


deſeribed are alſo in this caſe proportional 
to —— tion. Hence 
the velocity of the — 


alving body or 

t is every where inverſely, as the 
perpendicular let;: fall from the center 8 
10 * tangent of the orbit in the place 
ol t Je For the velotities in the 
points A, B. C. Gd. are. ag the baſes of 
ä r BC;-CiD, c. as be- 


ing t Gin es deſcribed in the fame 
time and the baſes. of equal triangles 


are reciproesllyas their perpendicular al- 
eden f dad Wee fe in abe 


at Be = AB, as 


- 
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lines A c; Bee, N be: 
to the curve in the points 
A, B, C, Se. it is manifeſt the velo- 
_ city in theſe points will be inverſely, as 
- perpendicular from 8 let fall upon thoſe 


Hence alſo it follows, that the times in 
-- which" equal arches are deſcribed in any 
planetary orbits are directly as thoſe per. 
pendiculars, becauſe they are inverſely as 
the velocities. FI 
ORBITELLO, a cy gu town of 
Italy, in the dutchy uſcany, ſitu- 
ated on à bay of the Mediterranean: 
, eaſt long. 12%, north lat. 429 30“. 
ORCADES, the OR&NEY-ISLANDS, See 
the article Ox EVI. 


e, 


7 


ORCELLE, or CAN AA Y- web, in bo. 


tany, a ſpecies of cladonia. See the ar- 
ticle CLADONIA, | 
ORCHARD, à plantation of fruit- trees, 
In planting an orchard, great care ſhould 
be taken that the foil is ſuitable to the 
trees planted in it; and that they are 
ured from a ſoil nearly of the ſame 
ind, or rather poorer than that laid 
out for an 3 As * the ſitua - 
tion, an eaſy riſing ground, open to the 
ſouth.eaſt, is 2 preferred, Mr, 
+ Miller recommends planting the trees 
fourſcore feet aſunder, but not in regu- 
lar rows; and would have the ground 
between the trees plowed, and ſown with 
wheat and other crops, in the ſame man- 
ner as if it was clear from trees, by _ 
which means the trees will be more vi- 
gorous and healthy, will abide much 
onger and produce better fruit. If the 
ground has been paſture, the green- 
ſward ſhould be plowed in the ſpring 
before the trees are planted; and if it 
de ſuffered to lie à ſummer fallow, it 
will greatly mend it, provided it be ſtirred 
two or three times to A. — graſs, — 
ent the growing of weeds, At Mi- 
1 — it ſhould be plowed pretty deep, 
in order to make it looſe for the roots 
of the' trees, which if the ſoil be dry, 
mould be planted: in October ; but if it 
be moiſt; the E of March will 
de 2. beiter ſeaſon, - If ſeveral ſorts of 
ſruit · trees are to be planted on the ſame 
» ſpot, you' ſHould' obſerve: to plant the 
| largeſt growing trees backwards, nd 
d prodeed tb thoſe ef leſs growth, ebn- 
- -tinding the ſome method quite through 
the whole plantstion ; by which means 
the fun and air wil more eafily pals 
through the whole orchard; When you 


_ - ave planted' the e 
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port them with ſtakes, to; prevent their 
being blown out of the ground by the 
windz and the following ſpring, if the 
ſeafon ſhould prove dry, cut a quantity 

ol green turf, and lay it about the roots, 
with the graſs downwards; by which 


means a great expence of watering will 


be ſaved ; and after the firſt year they 
will be out of danger. Whenever you 
plow the ground betwixt theſe trees, you 
muſt be careful not to go too deep 
among their roots, which would great- 
ly damage the trees; but if you do it 
cautiouſly, your ſtirring the face of the 
ground will be of great ſervice to them : 
though you ſhould obſerve, never to ſow 
too near the tree, nor ſuffer any great 
rooting weeds to grow about them; be- 
cauſe this would ſtarve them, by exhauſt- 
ing the goodneſs cf the ſoil, which every 
two or three years ſhould be mended with 
dung or other manure, that will be abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for the crops ſown be- 
tween, Theſe trees, after they are plant- 
ed out, will require no other pruning be- 
fides cutting off their bad branches, or 
ſuch as croſs each other. < 
ORCHESTRA, in the antient theatres, a 
place in the form of a ſemi-circle, where 
the dancing was performed, 
In the greek theatres, the orcheſtra made 
part of the ſtage 5 but, among the Ro- 
mans, it anſwered nearly to our pit ; 
only that, in it were diſpoſed the ſeats 


other perſons of diſtinction. 


miles ſouth-eaſt of Liſle. | : 
ORCHILLA, one of the Leeward-iſlands, 


genus of the gynandria-diandria claſs of 
plants, the corolla of which is of a corni- 
culated form; and its fruit is an oblong 
unilocular capſule, containing numerous 
ſcobiform ſeeds: Is 
Orchis-root abounds with a glutinous 
mours: it is alſo accounted an aphrodi- 
c, but on no good foundation. | 
ORDEAL, a form of trial, or of diſco- 
vering innocence or guilt, formerly prac- 


prevailed in England from the time of 
Edward the Confeſſor, till it was abo - 
liſhed by a declaration of Henry III. It 
was called purgatio vulgaris, or judi- 
cium, in oppoſition to bellum or com- 


bat, the other form of purgation; and 
Vor. III. — ; 


fer] 


for the ſenators, magiſtrates, veſtals, and 


ORCHIES, a town of the French Nether- 
lands, in the province of Flanders, twelve 


ORCHIS, FooL's-STONES, in botany, a. 


Juice, good for blunting acrid ſerous hu- 


tiled over almoſt all Europe, and which 


5 
EW; 
was of various kinds, as that of fire, 
that of red hot iron, that of Water, that 


of judicial pottage, that of hallowed 
_ Cheeſe, that of the green croſs, and that 


of dice laid on relics covered with a 
woollen cloth. To each vf which kinds 
particular maſſes were appointed. 

In England, an offender, on being ar- 


raigned and pleading not guilty, had it 


in his choice to put himſelf upon God 
and his country ; that is, upon the ver= 
dict of a jury; or upon God alone, on 
which account it was called the judg- 
ment of God, it being preſumed that 
God would deliver the innocent. The 
more popular kinds of ordeal were thoſe 
of red-hot iron and water ; the firſt for 
freemen and people of faſhion, and the 
Jaſt for peaſants. That by fire, as prac- 
tiſed here, was the perſon's walking bare- 
footed and blindfold over nine red-hct 
plough-ſhares ; and if he eſcaped unhurt, 
he was acquitted, otherwiſe condemned, 
That of water was of two kinds, viz, 


* 


either with hot water or cold; the for- 


mer was where the perſon ſuſpeted put 


his arm or leg into ſcalding water, and 


brought it out unhurt; and the latter vas 


when his body was not, contrary to the 
courſe of nature, borne up by the water, 


ORDER, in architecture, is a ſyſtem of 


the ſeveral members, oraaments and pro- 
portions of columns and pilaſters; or a 
regular arrangement of the projecting 
parts of à building, eſpecially the column, 
ſo as to form one beautiful whole. 


M. Le Clerk defines an order to be a 


column charged with an entablature, and 


ſupported on a pedeſtal. 


The origin of orders may be faid to te 
almoſt as antient as human ſociety. The 
rigour of the ſeaſons firſt put men upon 
making little cabbins to retire into: at 
the firſt they were made half under 
ground, and half above, and were co- 
vered with ſtubble z but, in time grow- 
ing more expert, they placed trunks of 
trees on end, and laid others a-crols, to 
bear up the covering, See the article 
ARCHITECTURE, | 
From hence they took the hint of more 
regular architecture, the trunks of trees 
upright repreſenting columns; and the 
girds or bands which ſerved to keep tbe 


trunks from burſting, expreſſed baſes 


and capitals; and the ſummers which lay 


a-croſs, gave the hint of entablatures z 


and likewiſe, the coverings, ending in 
points, gave a notion of pediments. 


. 


his . 
hypotheſis . 


ORD 
potheſis we have from Vitruvius, and 
it has been well illuſtrated by M. Blonde]. 
See the article COLUMN, Sc. 
Others are of the opinion that columns 
take their riſe from the pyramids which 
were ereCted by the antieuts over tombs 
and that the urns wherein their aſhes 
| were incloſed, repreſented the capitals, 
5 the abacus of which was a brick laid 
over to cover the urn: but Vitruvius's 
account ſeems the moſt natural. See the 
article ABacus, Sc. 
In time, the height of columns, was re- 
_ gulated by the Greeks on the foot of the 
proportion of a human body. The doric 
2 . 
repreſented a man of a ſtrong robuſt 
make, the ionic that of a woman, and 
the corinthian that of a girl; their baſes 
and capitals were their ſhoes, head dreſs, 
Sc. The three Greek orders repreſent 
three different manners of building, viz. 


7 
| Italian ones are imperfe& productions of 
theſe, ; 

The little regard the Romans had for the 
laſt, appears from this, that we meet not 
with one inſtance in the antique where 
they are intermixed. 2 
Daviler. obſerves, that the abuſe the 
mo derns have introduced by the mixture 
of the greek and latin orders, ariſes 

from their want of refledtion on the uſe 

which the antients made thereof, 
To give a general idea of the orders, it 
will be neceſſary to obſerve that the 


„Vi. the column and the entablature; 
and of four parts, at the moſt, where 
there is a pedeſtal under the columns, and 


© the entablature, 

That the column has three parts, wiz. 

the baſe, the ſhaft, and the capital; the 
entablature has three likewiſe, viz. the 
architrave, the frieze, and the corniche ; 

* which parts are all different in the ſeveral 


| rafters and members called by the general 
names of mouldings or ornaments, See 
the article BASE, Ec. | 
Theſe orders took their names from the 
people among whom they were invented. 
© Scammozzi calls the tuſcan, the gigantic; 
the doric, the herculean; the ionic, the 
| matronal ; the compoſite, the heroic; 
and the corinthian, the virginal. 
An order of columns is uſually under- 
| food of a column bearing its entabla- 
ture; but the order is ſcarcely complete, 
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the ſolid, mean, and delicate; the two 


| whole is compoſed of two parts, at leaſt, 


one acroter or little pedeſtal on the top of 


orders, having each their particular cha- 


ORD 

except the column be raiſed on a pedeſtal, 

The pedeſtal, column, and entablature 
are three compound parts, each conſiſtin 
of three others, as has been ſaid before. 

The antients have given us five ſeveral 

orders of columns, the tuſcan, doric, 
ionic, compoſite, and corinthian. 
the articles Tusc AN, Donic, &c, 

Diſpoſition of the O8DBRS. Theſe ought 
to be ſo diſpoſed in building, that the 
molt ſolid may be placed undermoſt; ag 
being the moſt proper to ſuſtain the 

weight, and to give the whole edifice a 
more firm foundation: therefore the 

doric muſt always be placed under the 
tonic, the ionic under the corinthian, and 
the corinthian under the compoſite, As 
to the tuſcan, being a plain rude order, 
it is ſeldom uſed above ground, except 
in villas, where one order only is em- 
ployed. In very large buildings, as am- 
phitheatres, where many. orders are re- 

- quired, the tuſcan may be placed under 
the ionic inſtead of the doric. But if you 
are defirous to leave out any of theſe 
orders, as for inſtance, to place the co- 
rinthian immediately over the doric, you 
may, provided you always obſerve to 

lace the moſt ſtrong and ſolid undermoſt, 
or the reaſons above-mentioned. 
As to the proportions, any height being 
given, divide. it into ten equal parts, 
called diameters, or the thicknels of the 
ſhaft at the bottom, for the tuſcan order; 
the pedeſtal having two, the column 
ſeven, and the entablature one and three 
quarters. The doric order contains 
twelve ſuch parts or diameters, and one 
third; the jonic, thirteen and an half; 
the corinthian, fourteen and an half; and 
the compoſite fiſteen and a third ſuch 
parts, which are diſtributed as expreſſed 
in the figure of each, See the articles 
Tvuscan, Doric, Sc. 

Intercolumniation of the ORDERS, See the 
article INTERCOLUMNIATION. 
But beſides theſe regular orders, there 

are others to be met with; as the attic, 
gothic, perſian, ruſtic, Cc. See the at- 
ticles ATTIC, GOTHIC, Ec. 

ORDER is alſo uſed for a diviſion or clas 
of apy thing: thus, the tribe of anime] 
called birds, is ſubdivided into ſix orders. 
See the article ORKNITHOLOGY., 

Holy OzDERs, a character peculiar to ec- 

dleſiaſlics, whereby they are ſet apart for 
the miniltry. See ORDINATION. | 

Military ORDERS, arecompaniesof knights, 
inſtituted by kings and princes ; ** 


See 
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marks of honour, 'and make diftinftions 
among their ſubjects. Bk | 
Religious ORDERS, are congregations or 
ſocieties of + monaſtics, living under the 
"ſame ſuperior, in the ſame manner, and 
wearing the ſame habit, 
OrDERs of curves, in geometry. See the 
article CURVE; 


ORDINAL, ordinale, a book containing 


the order, or manner of performing di- 
vine ſervice. See RITUAL. * 
ORDINAL NUMBERS, ' See NUMBER. 
ORDINANCE, or ORDONNANCE, a law, 
ſtatute, or command of a ſovereign, or 


ſometimes termed ordinances of parlia- 

a | "4 
ORDINARII, in antiquity, a fort of gla- 

diators. See GLADIATORS. —- © 


mon, uſual z thus, an embaſſador or 
envoy in ordinary, is one ſent to reſide 


the court of ſome foreign prince or ſtate, 
in order to keep up a good underſtand- 
ing, and watch over the intereſt of his 
own nation. 

This term is alſo applied to ſeveral 
officers in the king*s houſhold, who at- 


lay, phyſician in ordinary, Sc. 
ORDINARY, in civil law, is any judge in- 
veſted with authority to take cognizance 
of cauſes in his on right, and not by 
deputation. nenn 
ORDINARY, in common and canon law, 
is one who has ordinary or immediate 


a place. In which ſenſe archdeacons are 
ordinaries, tho“ the appellation is more 
| frequently given to the biſhop of the 
dioceſe, who has the ordinary eccleſi- 
aſtical juriſdiction. The archbiſhop is 
the ordinary of the whole province, to 
viſit and receive appeals from inferior 
judicatures, The romiſh canoniſts call 
the pope ordinary of ordinaries, fince 
by the lateran council he has uſurped the 
right of collating by prevention to all 


nefices, in excluſion of the ordinary 
collators, 


0aDinaky of affiſe and ſeffions, was a de- 


puty of the biſhop of the dioceſe, an- 
nently appointed to perform divine ſer- 


vice for malefactors, and affiſt in pre- 


paring them for death. 
Oabw an of Newgate, a clergyman, who 


attends in ordinary upon the malefaRors 


ORDINARY, in general, ſignifies, com- 


ſtatedly, and for a number of years, in 


EE Law} 
for defence of the faith, or to confer — 


ORD 
in that priſon, Pome and reads pray⸗ 
ers in the chapel to all the priſoners, and 


attends and prays with the condemned 
malefaQtors at the place of execution. 


ORDINARY, or honourable ORDINARY, in 
| heraldry, a denomination given to cer- 


o 


tain charges properly belonging to that 
art, The honourable ordinaries are ten 
in number; viz. the chief, pale, bend, 
feſſe, bar, croſs, ſaltier, chevron, bor- 
dure, and orle. For which fee the ar- 
ticles Cn1er, PalE, Cc. | 

RDINATES, or OgDINATE ' APPLI- 
CATES, in geometry, are parallel lines, 


MM, mm, (plate CLXXXVIII. fig. 
- ſuperior; thus the acts of parliament are 


4.) terminating in a curve, and bifſeted 


by ta diameter, as AD. The half of 
_ theſe, as MP, mp, is properly the 


- ſemi-ordinate, though commonly called 
ordinate, 


| See the articles CURVE, Pa- 
RABOLA, HYPERBOLaA, &c. 


ORDINATION, the act of conferring 


holy orders, or of initiating a perſon 


into the prieſthood by prayer, and the 


laying on of hands. Ordination has al- 
ways been efteemed> the principal pre- 
rogative of biſhops, and 1 ſtill retain 


the function as a mark of ſpiritual ſo- 


tend on common occaſions. Thus we 


juriſdiction in eceleſiaſtical cauſes in ſuch 


vereignty in their dioceſe, Without or- 
dination, no perſon can receive any be- 
nefice, parſonage, vicarage, &c. A clerk 
muſt be twenty-three years of age before 
he can have any ſhare in the miniſtry 5 
and twenty-four, before he can be or- 
dained, and by that means be permitted 
to adminiſter the ſacraments.” A biſhop, 
on the ordination of clergymen, is to 
examine them in the preſence of the 
miniſters who aſſiſt him at the impoſition 
of hands; and in caſe any crime, as 
drunkenneſs, perjury, forgery, Sc. be 
alledged againſt any one that is to be 


- ordained, either prieſt or deacon, the 


biſhop ought to deſiſt from ordaining 
him. The perſon to be ordained is to 


bring a teſtimonial of his life and doctrine 


to the biſhop, and give an account of 


his faith in latin, and both prieſts and 


deacons are obliged to ſubſcribe the 
thirty-nine articles, | | 

The ordination days in the church of 
England, are the four Sundays immedi- 
ately following the Ember- weeks, viæ. 


tte firſt Sunday in Lent, Trinity-Sunday, 


and the Sundays following the firſt Wed - 


neſday aſter Sept. 14. and Dec. 13. 


In Scotland, where there are no biſhops, 
ower of ordination is lodged in the 
ytery. See PRESBYTER, 
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. ORDNANCE, a general name for all 


ſorts of great guns, uſed in war, See th 


articles CANNON and Gun. | 
Office of ORDNANCE, an office kept within 


the Tower of London, which ſuperin- 
tends and diſpoſes of all the arms, in- 


ſtroments, and utenſils of war, both by 


ſea and land, in all the magazines, gar- 
riſons and forts in Great Britain. 
The officers of the ordnance are, x. The 


maſter general, from whom are derived 


ſame. 


all orders and diſpatches relating to the 
2. The lieutenant-general, who 


receives orders from the maſter-general, 


E 


and ſees them duly executed; orders the 
firing of guns on days of rejoicing, and 
ſees the train of artillery fitted out when 
ordered to the field. 3. The ſurveyor- 
general, who has the inſpection of the 
ordnance, ſtores, and proviſions of war 
in the cuſtody of the ſtore keepers: he 
allows all bills of debt, keeps a check on 
labqurers, Sc. 4. The treaſurer, thro' 
whoſe hands paſſes the money of the 
whole office, as well for payment of 
ſalaries as debentures ; as alſo a clerk of 
the ordnance, and a elerk of the de- 
liveries, for which ſee the articles CLERK 
of the ordnance, &c. | 


- * I 
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appear. Or they arę things at a diſtance, 
in all which an even plane muſt ſtill be 


RDONNANCE, in painting, is uſed for 


the diſpoſition of the parts of a pictute, 
either with regard to the whole piece, 
or to the ſeveral parts; as the groups, 
maſſes, contraſts, Cc. 7 
In the ordonnance there are three things 
to, be regarded, viz. the place or ſcene, 
the diſtribution, and the contraſt. 


ae 4a, and to the plan and po- 
ition of bodies; under the former of 
which, comes the landſkip, whether an 
uninhabited place, where there is full 


liberty. cf repreſenting all the extrava- 


gancies of nature; or inhabited, where 
the ſigns of cultivation, Sc. muſt be ex- 
hibited. See the article LAXDSK1P. 

As to the plan of bodies, they are either 
ſolid, which again are either ſo by na- 
ture, and muſt be proportioned to their 
E or artificiat, where regard muſt 
be had to the rules of geometiy, per- 
ſpective, architecture, &c. Or the bodies 
mofe ; which they do either by a vo- 
Juntary motion, wherein- great regard 
muſt be had to propoition them to their 
ſituation, and to ſtrengthen them by re- 


- garding the equilibrium; or by ſome 


extraordinary power, as machines, Sc. 
where the cauſes of their motion mutt 
"DX K * fa 1 * © 62. 7 "Jo * CY 


As ta the firſt, regard is to be had to the 
iſpoſition of things which ſerve as a 


the judicious conttivance of the pu or 
model; as when the court, hall, 


"At. 


"a 


— 


propoſed, to find theip preciſe ſituation, 
and ſettle their place by ſudden breaks 


and diſtances agreeably to perſpective. 


In placing the figures, pegard is to be 
had, x. to the group, which connects 
the ſubject, and ſtays the fight. In thig 
are to be conſidered the knot or nodus, 


| which binds the group, and the near- 


nels of figures which as it holds them 
together, may be called the chain : that 
the group be ſuſtained by ſomething 


- looſe and diſtin from it, and by the 


ſame joined and continued to the other 
roups; and that the lights and ſhadows 


be ſo diſpoſed, as that the effects of all 


the parts of a compoſition may be ſeen 
at once. See the article Grove, 
2. As to the actions, forced attitudes 


are to be avoided, and fimple nature 


ſhould be ſhewn in her moſt advanta- 


geous poſtures, 


3. As to the drapery, which is to be ad- 
juſted, ſo as it may appear real gar- 
ments, and not ſtuff looſely thrown on, 
See the article DRAPERY., 

4. In the contraſt, ate to be conſidered 
the aQions, ' which vary infinitely ; the 
aſpeAs which in actions of the ſame kind, 
may, by their difference, make a con- 
traſt; the ſituation, according as they 
meet above, or under the fight, or are 
near or at a great diſtance. Aud lafily, 
cuſtom, which indeed extends to all the 
parts of painting: tho? this is particularly 
to be regarded in the oxdonnance, it is 
nevertheleſs to be followed with diſcre- 
tion, taking care to avoid all ſtiffaeſs and 


formality. 


ORDONNANCE, in architecture, is the com · 


oſition of a building, and the diſpo- 
— of its paris, both with regard ta 
the whole, and to one another; or as 
Mr. Evelyn expreſſes it, determining 
the meaſure of what is aſſigned to the 
ſeveral apartments. Thus ordonnance is 


lodg- 
ings, Sc. are neither too large nor too 
ſmall, but tbe court affords convenient 
light to the apartments .about it : the 
hall is of fit capacity to receive com- 
pany z and the bed chambers, Sc. of a 
proper ſize, When theſe diviſions are 
either too great or too ſmall, with reſpect 
to the whole, as where there is a large 
court to a little houſe, or a ſmall hall to 
a magnificent palace, the fault is in the 


d . 
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ORE 
ORDUNNA;. a port-town of Spain, in the 
province of Bley : weſt long. 3? 300, 
north lat. 43916“ eee 
ORE, in natural hiſtory, the compound 
ſubſtance; which is cich enough in me- 
tallic particles, to be worth the while of 
being purified; and by this means to ſe- 
parate the metal from it, ,whether gold, 
hilyer, copper, iron, tin, &c, See the 
articles METAL, GQLD, SILVER, &c. 


Ores then are nothing but natural con- 


ctetes, of metals or ſemi- metals, mixed 
Vith ſulphur or arſenic, or with both to- 
gether; and when ſuch alliances are made 


dy art, we then ſay, that the metals, or ſe- 


mi-metals are reduced to the ſtate of ores. 
Some ores are ſo kindly as to melt readily 
of themſelves z whereas others are ſo in- 
tractable, that they require the aſſiſtance 
of various fluxes, before they will yield 
the metal. See the article FLUX. 
Aſſayers therefore diſtinguiſh ores into 
fuſible, refractory, and not fuſible at all. 
Thoſe are called fuſible, which, either 
by means of a middling fire only, or b 
adding a fit menſtruum to them, melt 
eaſily, ſo as to afford the metal or ſemi- 
metal contained in them. The refractory 
ores are thoſe, which * ay a very 
ſtrong and laſting action of the fire, and 
the addition of proper. fluxes, before 
they will melt in the requiſite manner. 
All ores lie hidden in-earths, ſtones, - or 
in other minerals, as in matrices: if then 
theſe matrices of themſelves melt in the 
fire with very great difficulty, or not at 
all, the ore contained in them may. in- 
feed of its own nature be put in fuſion; 
but yet cannot be delivered of its matrix, 
becauſe this is not fuſible : ſuch are iron- 
dre, and almoſt all earths and ftones, 
except the vitrifiable ones; but lime · ſtone 
in particular, and ſtones affected in the 


ſame manner in the fire, render the ores 


- Intermixed with them the moſt ſtubborn 
pf any. + Some of theſe ſtones, however, 
beiog much lighter than the ores, may 
be eaſily ſeparated by anly pounding, 
waſhing, and extinguiſhing them in 
vater; or by a previous calcination, leav- 


ing the weightier particles of the ore at 
tze bottom of the veſſel, or trough: 


theſe kinds of ores are called decantable; 
as thoſe ores are called indecantable, 
which cannot be ſepafated in this man- 
ner; and of this laſt ſort are the light 
brittle ores, that contain a great quantity 
of ſulphur, - Finally, if there is in the 
body of the gre itſelf any thing intangled, 
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ame 


or only adhering to its outfide, that will 
- cauſe the metal contained in it to vaniſh 


into a vapour, or turn it to ſcoria with 


itſelf, while the ore is expoſed to the ſire 3 
then ſuch an ore is ſaid to be hungry, 
minera rapax; the cauſes of this are 
commonly arſenic, antimony, and rhoſe 
minerals out of which zinc is produced, 
OREBRO, the capital of the province of 
Nericia, in Sweden; . eaſt long, 15*, 
north lat, 39% 200. d ,ẽj 
ORE GRUND, a port- town of Sweden, in 
the province of Upland: eaſt long. x8? 
15%, north lat. 60 300. ; 63 
ORENSE, or QRTENSE, a city of Spain, 
in the province of Gallicia : weſt long. 
80 3207, north lat. 42 3600. Es 


ORFA, a town of / Aſiatic Turky, in the 
province of Diarbec ; eaſt long 40% 


LE 
ORFORD, a borough and port- town of 


, - Suffolk, thirty miles eaſt of Bury. It 


| ſends two members to parliament. -- i 
ORGAL, among dyers, denotes the lees 
of wine dried. See DT EI c. 
ORGAN,  epyavo, in general, is an inſtru- 


ment, or machine deſigned for the pro- 


duQion of ſome certain action or opera- 
tion; in which ſenſe, the mechanic pow- 


ers, machines, and even the veins, ar- 


teries, nerves, muſcles, and bones of the 
human body, may be called organs. See 
the articles PoWER, Macyine, Vern, 
AnCaar, S.. od fold 
The organs of ſenſe are thoſe: parts: of 


the body, by which we receive the im- 


preſſions or ideas of external objects; 
being commonly reckoned five, vi. the 


eye, ear, noſe, palate, and cutis; See the 


articles SENSE, EYE, EaR, SSS. 

ORGAN, in mukic, the largeſt and moſt 

harmonious wind- inſtrument. © 
The invention of the organ is very an- 
tient, though it 3s agreed that it was very 
little uſed till the eighth century. It 
ſeems to have been borrowed from the 
Greeks. Vitruvius deſcribes an hydrau - 
lic one in his tenth book of architecture. 
The emperor Julian has an epigram in 
its praiſe. St. Jerome mentions one with 
twelve pair of bellowe, which might be 
heard a thouſand paces, or a mile; and 
another at Jeruſalem, which might be 

heard at the mount of Olives. 595 
There is one in the cathedral church of 
Ulm, in Germany, that is ninety- three 
feet high; and twenty- eight broad; the 
biggeſt pipe isthirteen inches in diameter, 

and it has ſixteen pair of bellows. | 

The modern organ is a buffet, 8 
vera 
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of thirty-two 
and of two feet. 
Church organs conſiſt of two parts, oiz. 
the main body, called the great organ 
anch the poſitive, or little organ, which 
+ 3s a ſmall buffet, commonly placed before 
the great organ. : 


- touches. 
number one or more ſtops in the third 
 - fub.oftave as well as in the ſecond. 
Note, ſome harpſichords and ſpinnets 
dave their natural ſtops or keys often 
marked white, and their artificial ones 


ORG 


of ſixteen, of e it, 


The organ has at leaſt one ſet of keys, 


When it has only one body, and two or 
' * three when it has a — 


itive or chair- 
organ: though large organs have four, 


and ſometimes five ſets of keys z beſides 
which, the pedals or largeſt pipes have 


their keys, the ſtops or touches whereof 


are played by the feet. The keys of 
an organ are uſually divided into four 


Raves, viz. the ſecond ſub- octave, firſt 


lub. octave, middle octave, and firſt 
octave, Each oQtave is divided into 


twelve ſtops or frets, whereof the ſeveral 


+ black ones mark the natural ſounds, and 
the five white, the artificial ones, that is, 
the ſharps and flats; ſo that the keys 


uſually contain forty-eight ſtops, or 
Some organiſts add to this 


black.) The pedals have about two or 


three octaves, at the pleaſure of the or- 
--ganift, fo that the number of ſtops is 


indeterminate. 


Each key or ſtop preſſed down, opens a 
valve or plug which correſponds length- 


wiſe with as many holes as there are 


© -rows of pipes on the ſound- board: the 


holes of each row are opened and ſhut 


dy a regiſter, or ruler, pierced with forty - 
eight holes 3 by drawing the regiſter, the 
boles of one row are opened, becauſe the 
| Holes therein correſpond with thoſe: of 
tbe found-board, ſo that by opening a 


valve, the wind brought into the ſound- 


board, by a large pair of bellows, finds organs it is thirty-two, The pedal tubes 


a paſſage into the pipes, which corre- 
ſpond to the open holes of the ſound - 


doard; but by puſhing the regiſter, the 
forty-eigbt holes thereof not anſwering 
to any of thoſe of the ſound-board, that 


row of pipes anſwering to the puſhed 
regiſter are ſnut. Whrnce it follows, 


that by drawing ſeveral regiſters, ſeveral 
rows of pipes are opened; and the fame 


thing bappens, if the ſame regiſter cor- 


reſpond to ſeveral rows. Hence the rows 
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'' evers? rows of pipes. The ſize of the 
organ is generally expreſſed by the length 
ol its biggeſt 9 we ſay an organ 

ee, 80 


ORG. 


* 
of 2 A become either ſimple or com- 
n 


£4 


1 imple,” when only one row an. 


wers to one regiſter z compound, where 
The. organiſts lay, a row is 


© compound, when leveral pipes play upon 


* one ſtop. 
he pipes of the organ are of two kinds; 


the one with mouths like our flutes; the 


other with reeds. The firſt, called pi 
of mutation, ' conſiſt, x, of a foot, 


A A BB (pl. CLXXXIX. fig. 2. no 1.) 
Which is a hollow cone, and which re- 


ceives the wind that is to ſound the pipe. 
2. To this foot is faſtened the body of 
the pipe BB DD. Between the foot and 


the body of the pipe is a diaphragm, or 


partition, FE F, which has a long, but 
narrow aperture to let the wind out. 
Over this aperture is the mouth BBC; 


\ whoſe upper lip C, being level, cuts the | 
.. wind as it comes out at the aperture. 


Ld 


The pipes are of pewter, of lead mixed 
with a twelfth part of tin, and of wood, 


- Thoſe of pewter are always open at their 
| extremities ; their diameter is very ſmall, 


and.their ſound: very clear and flrill, 


- Thoſe of lead; mixed with tin, are larger; 
- the ſhorteſt open, the Jongeſt are quite 


| Ropped; the mean ones partly ſtopped, 


aud having beſides a little ear on each fide 
the mouth, to be drawn cloſer, or ſet 


farther aſunder, in order to raiſe or 


lower the ſound. The wooden pipes are 


made ſquare, and their extremity ſtopped 


with a valve, or tampion of leather. 


Ihe ſound of the wooden and leaden 
pipes is very ſoft; the large ones ſtopped, 


are uſually of wood; the ſmall ones of 
lead. The longeſt pipes give the great- 


. et found; and the (ſhorteſt, the molt 
acute: their lengths and widths are made 


in the reciprocal ratio's of their ſounds ; 


and the diviſions regulated by their rule, 
which they call diapaſon. But the pipes 
tat are ſhut, are of the ſame length as 

the open ones, which 
ſound. 


ield the ſame 
-._ - Ufually, the longeſt pipe is 
fixteen feet: though in extraordinary 


are always open, though made of wood, 
e 


A reed · pipe conſiſts of a foot, A A BB, 


(ibid. ns 2.) which carries the wind into 


the ſhalot, or reed C D, which is a hollow 


. demi-cylinder, fitted at its extremity D, 


into a kind of mould, by a wooden 


tampion G. The ſhalot is covered with 
a plate of copper, K K II, fitted at its ex- 
tremity II, into the mould by the ſame 


wooden tampion, Its other extremity 
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tering the ſhalot, makes it tremble or 

ö | ſhake sgainſt the reed; and the longer 
mat part of the tongue which is at 
liberty IL, is made, the deeper is the 
ſound. The mould 1 I, which ſerves to 
- fix the ſhalot or reed, the tongue, tam- 


-- 


a 


7 
; the pipe, and to oblige the wind to go 
4 . 
out wholly at the reed. Liſtly, in the 
| mould is ſoldered the tube H H, whoſe 
: inward opening is a cofitipuation of 
Ff | that of the reed. The form of this tube 
1 is different in the different ranks of pipes. 
r The degree of acuteneſs and gravity in 
5 the ſound of a reed · pipe, depends on the 
* length of the tongue, and that of the 
j pipe C K, taken from the extremity of 
3 the ſhalot, to the extremity of the tube. 
The quality of the ſound depends on the 
d width of the reed, the tongue, and the 
I. tube; as alſo on the thickneſs of the 
ir tongue, the figure of the tube, and the 
I] quantity of wind, 
1; To diverſify the ſounds of the pipes, they 
r; . add a valve to the port-vent, which lets 
le the wind go in fits or ſhakes. . 
d, Hydraulic ORGAN, denotes a muſical ma- 


chine that plays by means of water in- 
ſtead of wind. Of theſe. there are ſe. 


Cteſebes of Alexandria, who lived in the 
time of Ptolemy Evergetes, is ſaid to 
have firſt invented organs that played by 
compreſſing the air with water, as is ſtill 


have left us deſcriptions of the hydraulic 
organ, 2 
la the cabinet of queen Chriſtina is a 
beautiful and large medallion of Va- 
lentinian, on the reverſe whereof is ſeen 
one of theſe hydraulic organs; with two 
men, one on the right, the other on the 
left, ſeeming to pump the water which 
plays it, and toliiten to its ſound, It has 
only eight pipes, placed on a round 
pedeſtal. alt 
ORGANICAL, in the antient muſic, was 
that part performed by inſtruments. See 
the article Music. 
The organical comprehended three kinds 
of inftcuments, viz. the wind inſtru- 
ments, As trumpets, flutes, hautboys, 
Sc. {tringed-inftruments, as lutes, lyres, 


inſtruments, or thoſe played by beating 
with the hands or flicks, as drums, &c, 
See the ſeveral articles TRUMPET, &c, 
ORGANICAL PART, is that part of an 
animal or plant, deſtined for the per- 


— 


oy 1 2323 75 
| "RK, i at liberty 3 ſo that the air en- formance of ſome particular function. 


pion, &c, ſerves alſo to ſtop the foot of 


practiſed. Archimedes and Vitruvius - 


Violins, harpſichords, &c. and pullative 


1 1 


O RI 


ORGANICAL DISEASE, & diſeaſe in an or- 
ganical part of the body, whereby its 
function is impeded, ſuſpended, or de- 
'  ſttoyed. Mit ifs 24: 5% 
ORGANICAL deſcription of curves,” the 
method of deſcribing them on a plane by 
means of inſtruments. See CURVE. 


ORGANO, in muſic, __ the thorovgh 
C 


\ baſs, It is uſually ſcored with figures 
over the notes for the harpſichordy. baſs- 
viol, and Jute. © 


ORGANO P1CCt0LO, a chamber or little 


organ, uſed to play in a ſmall room; 
being about two or three feet high, 
that is, its largeſt pipe is that length: it 
is made in a ſmall buffet like the poſitive, 
or little organ ef a church. See ORGAN. 
ORGASM, orgaſmus, an ecitacy, or im- 

petuous defire of coition, occaſioned by 
a turgeſcency of the ſeminal veſſels. 


Certain female animals have an orgaſm 


at particular ſeaſons of-the year. 
ORGIA, hh, in antiquity, feafts and 
- ſacrifices performed in honour of Bacchus, 
- inſtituted by Orpheus, and chiefly cele- 


|  brated on the mountains by wild, dif- 
- trated women, called bacchæ. See 


BaCCHANALIA and DIONYSIA. 


ORGIVA, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
veral in Italy in the grottoes of vineyards, - | 


vince of Granada, twenty-five -miles 
ſouth of Granada, | | 
ORGUES, in the military art, are thick, 


long pieces of wood pointed at one end, 
and ſhod with iron, clear one of another; 


hanging each by a particular rope, or 
cord, over the gate-way of a ſtrong place, 
- perpendicularly, to be let fall in. caſe of 
an enemy. Their diſpoſition is ſuch, 


that they ſtop the paſſage of the gate, 


and are preferable to herſes or portcul- 

lifes; becauſe theſe may be either broke 
; by a petard, or they may be ſtopped in 
their falling down; but a petard is uſe- 
: leſs againſt an orgue, for if it break one 
or two of the pieces, they immediately 
fall down again, and fill up the vacan- 


cy or if they ſtop one or two of the 


pieces from falling, it is no hindrance to 

the reſt. ; | 

ORGUES is alſo uſed for àa machine, com- 
poſed of ſeveral harquebuſs or muſquet- 


- barrels, bound n by means where - 


of ſeveral explohons are made at the 
- ſame time, uſed to defend breaches and 
other places attacked. e 
ORG VA, an antient. grecian meaſure, 
containing fix feet. See MzASURE. 
ORIA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom 
of Naples, and territory of Otranto, fitu- 
ated 
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i . nted thirty miles north-weſt of the city It is alſo uſed for the aperture of a wound 
| ef Otrants,) LED KEY. or ulcer. See Wound and Ulcer. 
ORICHALCUM, or AvurIcHALcum, ORIGANUM, wird MARJORAM, in 

brass. See the article Brass, botany, a genus of the didynamia-gym. 

It is evident, from all accounts, that the noſpermia claſs of plants, the corolla 

- orichalcum of the antients was a fifti- whereof conſiſts of a ſingle ringent petal 

tious ſubſtance, not a natural metal: they the tube is cylindric and compreſſed, the 


made it on the ſame baſis that we make 


' braſs at preſent, but they had ſeveral 
Ways of doing it, and diſtinguiſhed it 
- Into ſeveral kinds, They had a white 


ſort in frequent uſe and great eſteem : 
this was made by mixing an earth with 


copper while in fuſion, but what that 


earth was we are not informed. We 
know ſeveral -ways of turning copper 


 whitez one of which was much prac- 
tiſed ſome years ago, and ſpoons, and 
other utenſils made of it, had the name 


of alchymy-things: but this was done 
by means of arſenic, a thing not known 


ts the antients: this therefore could not 


be the ſame with their white braſs; 


and indeed, none of our methods ſeem 
to be the ſame with theirs, ſince the 
metal is debaſed by all ours, and be- 


comes brittle, whereas in their manage- 


ment, according to their own accounts, 


it ſeems not to have loſt any thing of 
its ductility, though it acquired a par- 
ticular brightneſs, The orichalcum and 
8 flavum, braſs and yellow copper, are 
with us ſynonymous terms, but with the 
antients they were uſed to expreſs dif- 
ferent combinations of the ingredients. 


ORIENT, oriens, in geography and a- 


ſtronomy, the eaſt, or eaſt- point of the 
horizon; thus called, becauſe it is the 
point where the fun riſes. Hence the 

uinoctial orient is uſed for that point 
of the horizon wherein the ſun riſes, 
when he is in the equator, or when he 
enters the figns of aries and libra ; 
ꝛeſtival orient, is the point wherein the 
ſun riſes in the middle of ſummer, when 
the days are longeſt; and the hibernal 
orient, the point where the ſun riſes in the 
middle of winter, when the days are 
ſhorteſt 


ORIENTAL, ſomething ſituated towards 


the eaſt with regard to us, in oppoſition 
to accidental, See OCCIDENT. 


ORIFICE, the mouth, or aperture of a 


tube, pipe, or other cavity. 

In anatomy, this term is particularly ap- 
plied to the mouths of the ſeveral ducts, 
veſſels, and other cavities, as of the 
bladder, uterus, ſtomach, c. See the 
article BLADDER, &c, 


upper lip is erect, obtuſe, and emargi- 
nated, and the lower divided into threy 
ſegments; there is no pericarpium, the 
cup is connivent, and contains four round- 
iſh ſeeds, * 

This plant is heating, diſſolving, and 
ſtimulating; whence it is of uſe in ex. 


. ulceration of the lungs, Cc. It is alſo 


adapted to diſeaſes of the kidneys, and 
is balſamic, 


ORIGENISTS, in church-hiſtory, a chriſ. 


tian ſect in the fourth century, ſo called 
from their drawing their opinions from 
the writings of Origen. The origeniſts 
maintained, that the ſouls of men had a 

re-exiſtent ſtate, that they were holy 
intelligences, and had ſinned in heaven 
before the body was created : that Chriſt 
is only the ſon of God by adoption, 
that he has been ſucceſſively united with 
all the angelical natures, and has been 
a cherub, a ſeraph, and all the celeſtial 


virtues, one after another ; that in fu- 


tore ages, he will be crucified for the ſal - 
vation of the devils, as he has already 
been for that of men, and that their pu- 
niſhment,. and that of the damoed, will 
continue only for a certain limited time. 


ORIGINAL, a firſt draught or deſign of 


any thing, which ſerves as a model to 
be imitated or copied, 


ORIGINAL six, the crime of eating the 


forbidden fruit, of which it is ſaid, all 
mankind are guilty at their conception 
by the imputatien of Adam's tranſ- 
greſſion; which is accounted for by ſup- 
poſing that Adam, as be was to be the 
father, was alſo the fœderal head, avd 
repreſentative of the whole human race; 
and that on his ſinning, all that were to 
ſpring from him partook of his crime. 
Father Malebranche endeavours to ac- 


count for original fin from natural cauſes, 


and ſuppoſes that our firft parents, after 
their tranſgreſſion, received ſuch deep 
traces in their brain by the impreſſion of 
ſenſible objects, that it was very poſſible 
they might communicate them to their 
children ; and that as, according to the 
order eſtabliſhed by nature, the thoughts 
of the ſoul are conformable to the traces 
in the brain, it may be ſaid, n 
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bs we are formed ia the womb, we ate in- 
" fefted with the corruption. of gur-paregte+ 
for having traces in the brain like thoſe 
who gave us being, we deceſfarily. have 
the ſame thoughts, and the lame ineli- 
natioſs with regard. 10 ſenſible: objects 
and that wy -of- equtſe, we mult: be 
born with copay Ag original ſin. 
See the article Concupisesses. 
ORIGINALIA, in the exchequer, are 
tranſcripts, t. ſent to the remembran- - 
cer's "out of the court of chancery.: 


which are thus called, to diſtinguiſh them 


from the recorda, which contain the 
judgments and pleadings in cauſes tried 
before the barotiy. 

DRIGUELLA, a city of Spain, in in the pro- 
vince of Valencia : weſt long. 50“, north 
lat. 38 200. 

ORILLON, in fortification, - is. 4 mall 
rounding of earth faced with a wall ; 
raiſed on the ſhoulder of thoſe baſtions 

_ that have caſemates, to cover the cannon 
in the retired flank, and prevent their 
being diſmounted by the enemy. See the 
articles BASTLON and FORTIFICATION, 

ORION, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of 
the ſouthern hemiſphere ; conſiſting of 
thirty-ſeven ſtars, according to Ptolemy; 
of fixty-two, according to Tycho; and 
of no leſs than eighty, in the Hrizagaic 
catalogue, 

Oxt0N's RING, in aſtronamy, a conſtella- 
nen more uſually called eridanus. See 
the article ERiDavus. 

ORISTAGNI, a city and port-town of 
, theiſland of Sardinia : ot ”"w_ 300, 
north lat. 492 300 


OMX A, the capital | of they of the 


ſame name, in the hither -wwh ſituated 


on the weſt Gde of the bay of Bengal. ; 
ORKNEY--15LANDs, certain. iſlands. on 
north of Scotland, from which they 
are ſeparated: by a frith twenty miles in 
length, and ten in breadth.” Theſe iflands 
ate forty in number, and together with 
| 2 of 2 dne member 05 
parliament, and an or the b 0 
Kirk wall, Cc. | 3 — 
ORL 
many, in the circle of Upper Sax- 
Jony, fifty miles ſouth-weſt of Leipſic, 
RLE, ORLeT, or ORLG, in architecture, 
a allet under the cvolo or quarter round 
of a capital. When it is at the top or 


| bottom of the ſhoſt, it is called cinture, 


See the article CiNCTURE.. 


Paladio uſes the word orlo, for the plinth = 


of the baſes of the columns. 


Oxrx, in heraldr an ordinary in form 
Vor. Ill. 0 | _—_ 
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UND, or OkLaMukDa, a town 


of a "| wh, 8 the thield, neat 
* ef or extremity | thereof, 12305 
d vacant in the middle. Its bre 
5 71 half that af the treſſure or bor - 
ure, Which cppiaips 'a ſinth part of the 
. ſhield;z and the. 4 . a twelfth; ; be- 


ſides that the ap] ow Food dil | 
tant from the 2 of the et whereas » 


the bordure comes 19 the e 
The form of 
that of the ſhield, whence it reſembles an 


ge itlelfk. 


eſcutcheon. See CLXXXVIII, fg be. 5: 75 


Which repreſents's an otle argent in a. fie 


oft: ANOIS, .a mare or povernment 
France, bounded by A and 
on t 


the ille of France, 


"Champaign and Burgundy, on the eat; "7 


by Lyonois and Guienne, on the ſouth 3 


and by Britany and the bay of Biſcay, on 


the weſt, , 
ORLEANS, A city of 2 pital of 
232 ſituated | on th e river , in 
_ eaſt long, 49, north lat. 47? 
ORLEANS: is alſo the 7 2 8 175 tins and 
town on. the. river of St, L3 IR in 
| Canada r. welt longitude 73%, bert 
titude 47. 4 
ORLOPE, in the 5 -angiuags the upper 
moſt ſpace or deck in a grea e OpRer” 
_ ing from the main-maſt to the mizen; 
In three-deck ſhips the ſecond and log 
decks are ſometimes called orlox * 
ORMON D, the north divifion of t 


cb 
ty of Tipperary, in Ireland. . 


ORMSKIRK, a market-town of er- 
mixe, ſituated twenty-ſix miles ſouth of 


Lancaſter. '/-. 
.ORMUS, 2 pd at the entrance of the 


ulph- of Perßa, fituated oppolite to 
Lewe the cont! 


north lat. 27 300. | 
s iſland is thirty miles in circumfe · 
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88 in relieyo, a 

contours of the mouldibgs, as leaves, 
| ſhells, ſcrol:s, flowers, Wee... 

Ornaments in creux,” are : ſuch as are cut 


Within the mouldings, as egks, flutes, 
Sc. See the article Movrpi 3 
. ORNITHOGALUM, srAR OF VETH- 


'LEHEM, in botany, a genus of iht hex- 
andria monogynia claſs of plants, the 


corolla whereof conſiſts of x SR of a 
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_ Janceolated figure, from the baſe to the tunic, which ſurrounds and extends 42. 
middle ere, from thence to the points ſelf over more or leſs of the baſe of the 
planopatent z they are permanent, but beak; urrhopigium is the rhump; and 
flloſe their colour: the fruit is a round an- as to other terms, they will be found ex. 
gulated eapſule, formed of three valves, plained under their ſeveral heads. 
- and containing three cells: the ſeeds are ORNITHOMANCY, a ſpecies of divina- 
numerous and roundiſh, the receptacle tion, performed by means of birds; be- 
_ columnar, - © | ing the ſame with augury. See the ar- 
Tue root of this plant is uſed both crude ticles DivinaTiION and Aucukx. 
and boiled ; and the ſeed is baked along ORNITHOPUS, 31&D's roor, in botaz 


with bread. | 

ORNITHOLOGY, that branch of zoo- 
logy, which treats of birds. See BID. 
Linnæeus, whoſe ornithology we have 
_ chiefly followed, arranges the whole claſs 


of birds under fix orders, according to 


the different figures of their beaks, wiz. 

1. The accipitres, or birds with unci- 
vated or hooked beaks. See plate CXC. 
fig. 1. | | 


. 2. The picz, or birds that have convex 


and compreſſed beaks, like that repre- 
| ſented, ibid. fig, 2, | 
5 87 The anſeres, comprehending ſuch 


birds as have depreſſed, and dentated or 


_ ſerrated beaks, ibid. n* 3. 


4. The ſcolopaces, or thoſe furniſhed 


with ſubcylindric and obtuſe beaks. See 
_ "bid. fig. 85. | | 

F. The gallinz, or birds which have 
+ the beak of a conic form, but crooked, 
© and the upper chap imbricated, ibid. 


fig. 5. | : 
Ws The paſſeres, or birds with conic and 
ſharp-pointed beaks, like that repreſented 
_ ibid, fig. 6. | 
In the deſcription of birds, the feet, 
wings, and tail, are chiefly attended to. 
In moſt birds the toes are four in num- 
ber, three ſtanding forwards, and one 
. » backwards, as repreſented ibid. fig. 7, 
8, 9. In ſome two toes ſtand forward, 
and two backward, ibid. fig. 10. Some 
feet, again, are palmated, or have the 
toes connected together by a membrane, 
ibid. fig. 9. and others ſemi-palmated, 
ibid. fig. 8. | 
With regard to the wings, the long 
quill-ſeath 
X2. are called by authors remiges, as 
ſerving to fly with; and the other fea- 
. thers, placed over the reſt of the body, 
tectrices. The long feathers of the tail 
are called rectrices, as ſerving to ſteer 


| the bird's courſe through the air, ibid. 


fig. 11. ? 
A to the other terms made uſe of in 
the deſcription of birds, they are theſe : 


eera expreſſes the membrane or naked 


ORON OE» 
al 


ers, marked r, 2, 3, Cc. fig. 


wh a genus of the diadelphia-decandria 
_ clafs of plants, with a papilionaceous 
flower: its fruit is an oblong, jointed 
pod, of a cylindrical figure, and contain - 
ing in each joint a ſingle roundiſh ſeed: 
add to this, that ſeveral of theſe pods uſu. 
ally grow together. | 
The leaves of this plant are ſaid to be 
good for an hernia, and for breaking and 
expelling the ſtone of the kidneys or 
bladder. ; 


OROBANCHE, BROOM-RAPE, in bo- 


tany, a genus of the didynamia-angio 
ſpermia claſs of plants, the corolla 0 
which is monopetalous and ringent; 
and its fruit an oblong capſule formed of 

two valves, and containing a great many 
minute ſeeds. 

The leaves of this plant, dried, and re- 
duced to a powder, afford great relief in 
extreme pains of the colic; and its ſyrup 
is recommended againſt the hypochon- 
drizc affeftion, - 


OROBUS,' BITTER-VETCH, in botany, a 


genus of the diadelphia-decandria claſs 
of plants, with a papilionaceous flower, 
and a rounded bivalve pod for its fruit, 
containing numerous roundiſn ſeeds. 
It agrees in virtues with ervum. See the 
"article ERVUM, © ; 

a river-of South America, 
which falls into the Atlantic ocean io #* 
north lat. almoſt oppofite the iſland of 
Trinity, © 

ORONTIUM, in botany, a genus of the 
| hexandria monogynia claſs of plants, 
whoſe calyx is a fingle cylindrie ſpadix, 
covered with floſcules; the corolla con- 
fiſts of fix permanent rovndiſh petals; 
the fruit is a ſmall follicle, immerſed in 
the ſpadix with the corolla, and contain- 
ing à roundiſh, fungous, and ſingle 

ved. 

ORPELLo, in the glaſs trade, calcined 
bark reduced to a black powder, 


OROPESA, a town of New Caſtile, fifiy 


miles weſt of Toledo. 


OROPEZA, acity of Peru: weft long. 


66, ſouth lat. 20 | 
#7 4 - ORPHAN, 
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@RPHAN, a fatherleſs child, or minor; the tyrkiſh dominions, in the ilands,of + 


— 


that is deprived both of father the Archipelago, and even in Cornwall, 
. Ov” hee is known vader the name f ted 


The lord mayor and aldermen of the  - mundic,  t,  - 3 a 4 
city of London have the euſtody of the The engliſh druggifts are guilty of n 
orphans of deceaſed freemen, and alſo .  unpardonable piece of ignorance, in that 
the keeping of their lands and —.— in general, they know no difference b 
| Accordingly, the executors of ſuch free- . tween yellow. orpiment, and the yellow ._ - | 
men are to exhibit true inventories of © fiftitious-arſenic, which they regularly ; 


their eſtates, and give ſecurity to the _ ſell under its name. -The orpiment ig 
chamberlain of Londan for the orphan's known to be a fafe internal medicine, 


and the thing they ſel} under its name is 

a very terrible poiſon, The colour-men, 

however, who ell both, are well ac- 

quainted with the difference; „ 
The errors that have ariſen from the eon · 

_  fufion of names between orpiment an; 
arſenic, have not been, even to this time, 


By fatute of $5 and 6 Will. and Mary, 
c. 10. 2 certain fund is to be applied for 
te payment of debts due to orphans, by 
intereſt at 4 per cent. And no perſon is 
compellable to pay into the chamber of 
London, any ſum of money or perſonal 


_ eſtate; belonging to the -orphan of any thoroughly ſet right; ſome accounting | „ | 
ſreeman for the future. orpiment à poiſon, others an Vinngcent _— 
ORPHUS, -in ichthyology, the ſparus with medieine. It is certain that the ſmell of + I 


be tail not forked, and with a black ſpot . 
. near it. See the article SPARUS, | 
ORPIMENT,, auripigmentum, in natural 

' * hiſtory, a foſſile ſubſtance uſually found 

in copper-mines, compoled of thin flakes, 
like the tales; which -eafily. ſplit, and 


garlic, which orpiment emits, while burns + 
ing, and its effects in turning copper w]. ies 
by its vapour, ſavour greatly of its 5 0 1 
taining arſenic, ſince they are qualities ¾ 
of that mineral 3 yet we have gumereus 
accounts of its having been, given With 


are flexible, and not elaſtic, ſoluble in 
oil, fuſihle in a moderate fire, and yield- - 
ing in burning an offenſive. ſmell like _ 


ganlic...  - a 4 28 2 
Of ihis genes of foſſils, there are on] 


three known. ſpecies z 1. A broad-flaked, .amopg their cathartio medicines, after 
n kind, well known among it has been burnt a little. | i 

antients, as ig plain from the deſerip- Among the modern writers ob theſe ſub» - + 4 
tion of it left us by Dioſcorides, and jects, Geoffroy declares it à corxofive and 1 


much eſteemed at preſent by our paint- 
ers. This is found in ſeveral places, as 
in the iſlands of the Archipelago, in 


| the. mines of Goſſelaer, in Saxony, in 
ſome parts of Torky, and in the Eaſt-In- 


dies, and in its utmoſt purity about 


Smyrna; this makes the fineſt of all 


ellows in painting. 2. The ſmall- 
ked, yellow kind, which is the com- 
mon orpiment of the ſhops, and is a fine 


colour, though greatly inferior to the 


former. This is found in many parts 


of the turkiſh dominions, and in Ger- 


-. 


many, And, 3, Red-orpiment.. This 


has been 


dicious to (andarac „and, by the vul- 


a name given by the more ju- 


gar, to red arſenic, but is to be reſtrained 


only to this faſſiſe, which is of a fine 


bright red, and of the regular texture of 
the orpiments, and anſwezing, all their 
characters. This is a very beautiful ſub- 


ſtance of a fine bright red, very gloſſy, 


to be received into the mouth in nn 
= e and diſeaſes of the lungs; and the 
- Chineſe, at this time, gave- it 4 lee 


- ſafety. The antients gave it Anternaliy, 


A 
. 


and ordered its fumes, while Pepp 


4 


. paiſopous mineral, and tells us, that the 


toms it brings on are ſpaſms of the 


tym 


head and feet, tupors, cold ſweats, pal- 


pitations of the heart, ſwooning, thirſt 
and heat, vomitings and tormina.of the 


bowels, and, finally, death itſelf; be 


adds, that in bodies opened. aſter death, 


brought on by this poiſen, the throat, 
ſtomach, and inteſtines have been found 


iuflamed, eroded; and even perforated, 
On the other hand, Boerhaave declares 


tc its nature, declares the ſame; and even 
gives inſtances of its being 
without any barm. 8 
depilatory mixed with 
lime, and made into a paſte with water. 
The painters are fond of it as a gold- 
colour; and à lixivium of it, with quick 
Ys - lime, makes ſympathetic pk. See-Inx. 

and a little tranſyatent, and is found in  ORPINE, anacampſeros, or n 2 5 5 

2 Ps | < e 


It is n excellent 


* 


orpiment an innocent and harmleſs medi- 


eine: and Hoffman, who has been at 


more-pains than any body to examine in- 


given to dogs 


* 
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minatory cluſters of flowers. See the ar- 
ticle SEDUM. Ae e 
The leaves of orpine are accounted yul- 
erary and aſtringent; being chiefly uſed 
or eroſions of the inteſtines in the dyſ- 


* 
eo 


3 
_ * ſe 
* 


o 


ſhew what the revolutions are, nearer 


| than can be performed by any machi 
The nodes and aphelia, — — : 


of greateſt horth and-foutd latitudes, are 


| . ente . 4 : Th 
"i Jafterd-Ouyine, telephiaſirum, is allo call- 


ed by Linnaus anacampſeros: it is a 


. genus of the polyandria-monogynia claſs 
_ of plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 
Rye roundiſh, concave, and patent pe- 


i falgs the fruit.is a trian 


gular and unilo- 
cular capſule, conſiſting of three valves, 


and containing a great many roundiſh 


ſeeds, 


ORRERV, a curious, machine, or move- 


| | 
| 
| 


— 


- 


4 
. 


ment, for repreſenting the motions and 


appearances of the heavenly bodies. See 


ate CXCl. fig. Is : 1 1 
The orrery, or planetarium, is fixed in a 


pl 
frame of ebony, contained by twelve vere 
| tical plahes, on which are repreſented the 


twelve ſigns of the zodiac. The upper 
ſurface is flat, of poliſhed braſs, on whoſe 


-outward circumference are ſcrewed in 


twelve braſs pillars, which ſupport a 
large flat ſilvered ring marked 12, re- 
preſenting the ecliptic, with ſeveral cir - 
cles drawn upon it. 
moſt are divided into twelve parts for 


C the hgns of the zodiac, each of which is 


divided into thirty degrees, and among 


_ theſe degrees are graved in their proper 
places, the nodes, aphelia, and greateſt 


north and ſouth latitudes of the planets. 


The three inner- 


Between the next two cire les are the 


cardinal Points. The next three circles 
have the months and the days of the 


month, according to the new ſtile. Upon 


the braſs-ſurface of the machine are gra - 


duated filver-circles, ' which carry the 
Planets (repreſented by filver-balls) upon 


turning about the handle or winch of the 
orrery, all the planets move at their pro- 
rtional diftances from a little gilt ball 


-- arbors or ſtems, that raiſe them up to the 
height of the plane of the ecliptic ; and 


in the middle, which repreſents the ſun; 


and perform their revolutions accordin 


to their periodical times. There are fixed 
- Indices of blued ſteel, which ſhew the 
longitudes of the planets, by pointing to 
the diviſions of the ſilvered rings or cir- 
cles, as they move round. But as theſe 
- circles, being .concentric, give only the 


mean diftances, the true orbits, accord- 


ing to their excentricities, are graved on 
: the onthde of each circle, with the peri- 
- pdical times taken from the tables, ig 


"alſo marked on thofe orbits. In the mid. 
dle of this large circle, deſigned to repre. 
ſent the ecliptic, is fixed a globe, x, to 
repreſent the ſun. Next the ſon is a 

ſmall ball, 3, to repreſent mercy 
Next to this ig-venus, 3, repreſented by 
a larger ball. And, ata greater diſtance 
from the ſun, you ſee the earth, 4. re- 
preſented - by an ivory- ball, ſurrounded, 
at ſome diſtance, by a ring, which ex- 
preſſes the orbit of the moon, making an 
angle with the circle that repreſents the 
ecliptic, and thereby fhewing the incli- 
nation they have to each other- in the 


heavens, and- alſo the line of the nodes.. 


Within the ſame ring is another ivory. 

ball, 5, with a black cap or caſe, to re- 

preſent the moon; the cap is contrived 

always fo cover that amidphere, which 

is turned from the ſun, and thereby di- 

ſtinguiſn the enlightened part from the 
dark fide, and conſequently, her ane. 

ed 


õ repreſents mars, 7 is jupiter atte 


with his ſatellites, or four moons. And 
$, the outmoſt of all the planets, is ſaturn 
with. his ring or belt, and five ſatellites 
or moons, All theſe are fixed upon 
ſmall Rems, which ſeverally repreſent 
their axes, each of which hath its pecu- 
liar and proper inclination- to-the plane 
of that circle which repreſents the eclip- 
tic. g is a dial-platez 10, 10, 10, meri- 
dians; 11, the equator; 12, the eclip- 
tic with its circles, already deſcribed ; 
13, 13, two keys for locking and un- 
locking the divrnal and annual motions ; 
and as to the arctie circle, tropic of can- 
cer, and moveable . horizon, they are 
pamed in the figure. 
By means of the orrery, a great many 
perſons, who have not time to apply 
_ themſe]ves to the ſtudy of aſtronomy, 
and yet are defirous to be acquainted 
with the celeſtial appearances, in a few 
days may get a competent knowledge of 
ſeveral” phænomens, and eſpecially, be 
cured of the common prejudices againſt 
the motion of the earth; and the coper- 
nican ſyſtem. See COPERNICAN, 


But the principal uſe of the orrery is 


to render the theory of the earth and the 
moon eaſy and intelligible; and to evi - 
dence to our ſenſes. how all theſe ap- 
_ pearances happen, which depend on t 
annual or diurnal rotation of the earth, 
and the monthly revolutions of the 2 
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' wa the variety of ſeaſons,” the viciſſitödes ſon; and that would be leſb than gf⁰f,fë 
the manner-of ſolar and lunar eclipfes, -- U big enough to repreſent ihe ſun ean- 

-the various phaſes of the moon, c. not de put on, we are to ſuppoſe the ſun 
There have been various forms invented (in reſpect of them) as big as the iner 
for this noble inſtrument, two of which eirele of the ſilver · ring, which repte- 
have principally obtained, ig., the he- ſents the ecliptic, N ES. 5 n 
miſpherieal orrery, and tie whole ſphere : As the orbit of the moon, and the orbits 5 
though the orrery at firſt was made with- of the ſatellites of jupiter and ſaturn, are 
out any you, with only the fun, the quiteToſt in this proportion of the orbite 

_ earth, and moon reyolving about it; but of the primary planets, much more are be 
as this was too imperfect a ſtate, they fatellites themſelves; therefore the fatel= 
ſoon began to inveſt it, ſome with a half | 


LA hd * 


£ de wit lites are uſualſy not put on in this poſition 

> ſphere, and others with a whole ſphere, of the machine. But ſaturn's ring is. 

) to de an adequate repteſentation of the joined to ſaturn's body, according to ite 

> ſolar ſyſtem. „ | proportion, and the- ĩnelination of its 

The hemiſpherical orrery, 28 that above plane to the plane of ſaturn's orbit; and 

e deſeribed, has been made in greater num- as the planet is carried round, the ring 5 
bor bers than any other, on / account of their always moves parallel to itſelf, as it does - © Þþ 
. being made much cheaper andeafier than in the heavens. Thereby we ſee why © 
» thoſe in'a ſphere of the ſame ſize; there the inhabitants of the card one revo: 
d being a vaſt difference between placing lution of ſaturn, ſee the ring twice in tze 

h an hemiſphere-on the box of an orrery, © moſt open fituation of the anſe, as at 3, 

i- and diſpoſing an orrery in a large move - and twice, as if it had no ring, that iss, 

ne able ſphere, But the idea 11 us by when the edge of the ring is towards'the 

e. the former, is very imperfe& and unna- 


— earth (the plane of the ring going thro* 
tural in compariſon of the latter, and it the obſerver's eye) and the ſuccefſive 'in- 
is 2 to think how they ſhould Ccreafing and decreaſing of the viſible big- 
have had fo great a run. An orrery, neſsof theanfe, EY... {5 08 
therefore, adapted to an armillary ſphere, Jupiter, with his moons, is repreſented | ' * 
is the only machine that can exhibit a at 7, and the ſpots whereby his revolu= _ 
juſt idea of the true fyſtem of the world, tion has been obſerved. © + 
with the diurnal and annual motions of. When you have a complete idea of the 
the heavenly bodies, It is likewiſe ca- proportional bigneſs of the planets, jupi- - - I 
pable of exhibiting the third motion of ter and faturn are taken off, and others + Wl 
the earth, wiz. that motion of the earth put on three times leſs than the former, | 
which the poles of the world revolve in order to put fatellites about them (and ot 
about the poles of the ecliptic,” and: oc- at the ſame time the moon is Joined i 
caſions what is commonly called the pre- the earth) and ſhew how the ſatellites q 
deſſion of the equinoxes, or more pro- - accompany their primary planet in its = 
perly the retrogreſſion of the earth's courſe round the fun, - Theſe ſatellites, — - 
nodes. 5 e which are pearls upon crooked ſtems; do + M 
As the diſtances are in their true pro- not turn by clock-work round their pri: WM 
porgions''to each other, ſo likewiſe are maries (as has been done in ſome large | 
the bodies of the planets in their juſt orreries) but are only ſet by the hand 3 * 
ons to one another, But it can= beecauſe, to do it, would be only a ntedeg 
not be expected, that the diameters of Heſs expence, to give a falſe notion of, _ 
the planets" ſhould be in proportion to their bigneſs, diſtances, and inelinstion 
tte diameters of the orbits; becauſe of their orbits, in reſpe& of theit pri- 
taking jupiter under three inches diame- maries. But to give à right votioh of 
ter, and the earth à little more than a 
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| | Jupiter and his ſatellites, and*of ſaturn #1 

— — an inch, it would require the and his ſatellites, there is ſhewn for each 1. 

= Vs — be of the bigneſs of a' mile and - of theſe planets a ſyſtem a- part, Were 

1s dhe opbit of ſaturn 9000 feet in dia- the'diſtances from the-primary, and''the. © _ ü 

d the meter, and ſo on of the teſt; which bigneſs of the ſatellites, are exprefled > ?!?! 

eri · would make the machine 3000"times and in this ſyſtem, though Jupiter is bunt 

e ap- digger than it is. And if the bödies of about an inch diameter,” the outermoſt  _ WM 

n t Were ſuited to the dimenſions given, the  fatellite is as far diſtant from jupiter? 

earth, bodies miſt be 3000 times leſs, which center, as ſaturn is from the ſun in the. * - 
_ Would reader them all inyifible, but le machine; which ſhews Wenn, 3 
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Winch, 14, like the key 
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will move accordin ö 
periods, by turning the handle or winch: 
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and diſproportion of making the fatel- 
_ lites to move round jupiter in an orrery. 
' Saturn's-ſatellites are till more impro- 
perly put in; becauſe four of them move 
in orbits very much inclined to ſaturn's 
ecliptic (ix. in an angle of above thirty 


degrees) and the fifth bath its orbit almoſt 


in the lame plane as ſaturn's ecliptic, 
with a diameter greater than the diame- 
ter of the whole orrery, even when ſa- 
turn is three times leſs than the ſaturn of 
the orre yr. | 
The next thing which is put on, is a 
contrivance to ſhew, that all the confu- 
Fon of the planets · motions in the pto- 
Jemaic. hypotheſis (called their ſtations 


and retrogradations) is not really, but 


_ apparently ſo, in the copernican or true 


ſyſtem of the world. And this is done 


by two ſteel-indices, one of which being 
always applied to the ſun, and fucceſſive- 
ly to the top of the ſtem of the planet to 
de examined, whilſt the other. is applied 
to the earth (as à center) and the ſaid 


planet: by turning the handle of the 


machine, the heliocentric and geocentric 
places of the planet are ſeen on the eclip- 
tic at the ſame time; ſhewing why the 
planets ſeem to go backwards and for · 
wards when viewed from the earth; tho? 
they go all the while regularly from weſt 
_ „ as they would be ſeen from the 


When the machine. is put in motion, all 


theſe bodies move round that which re · 


| E the ſun, and, at the ſame time, 
| t 


h that, and all thoſe which repreſent 
ſuch of the planets as have been obſerved 
to have a rotation about their axis, turn 
round upon the ſaid ſtems, and in their 
proper times. The ſatellites, or moons, 
alſo revolve about their. primaries at the 
ſame time; and the ring that repreſents 
the orbit. of the moon bas likewiſe its 
| er motion, whereby that of its nodes 


12 alſo expreſſed, The whole machine 


is put into motion by turning à ſmall 
of a clock, 
with very little ſtrength, And, above 


this winch, is a cylindrical pin, which 


may be drawn a little out, or puſhed in 


| at pleaſure: when. it is puſhed in, all the 


5 nets, both primary and ſecondary 
il ” to their reſpeQive 


-when it is drawn out, the motions of the 


| | ſatellites. of jupiter and ſaturn will be 
PT ond 
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. e all the reſt move freely. 
In. the place of the ſun, you may fix a 
__- , broſs-lawp, with two conyex- glaſſes, 


ORR © 


made e z. whichy being placed 


on pope 

with the glaſs directly to the earth, and 
turning round in the ſame time with the 
earth, throws a-continual ſtrong light 


_ it and the moon, in whatever part 
of its orbit it is ; and ſo not only the 
times in which the eclipſes of the fun 


and moon will happen, are ſhewn, but 
the phznomena themſelves are truly re. 


reſented. — | 


ben you propoſe to uſe this machine, 


Place a ſmall black patch, or a bit of 
| wafer, upon the middle of the ſun, right 
_ againſt the firſt degree of : you may 


alſo place patches upon venus, mars, and 


jupiter, right againſt ſome noted point 
in the ecliptic; put on the handle, and 


puſh in the pin which is juſt above it, 
One turn of this handle anſwers to a re- 
volution of the ball, which repreſents the 
earth, about its axis; and, conſequent!y, 


to 24 hours of time, as may be ſeen by 


the motion of the hour-index, 9, which 
is marked, and placed at the foot of the 
wire, on which the ball of the earth is 
fixed: again, when the index has moved 
the ſpace of ten hours, jupiter makes one 
complete revolution round its axis; and 
ſo of the reſt, © +. I 

By theſe means the revolutions of the 


planets, and their motions round their 
- OWN axes, will be repreſented to the eye. 
And it is worth obſervation, that the di- 
urnal motion of the planets was diſcover- 
ed, by obſerving the motions of the ſpots 
upon the ſurface of the ſun, and of the 
| jo in the heavens, after the ſame 


manner as we here obſerve the motions 
of . their repreſentatives, by that of the 


marks placed upon them in this ma- 


chine. | | 
This machine is ſo contrived, that the 
winch may be turned either way; ſo 


that, the ſame number of revolutions be⸗ 
. ing made backwards, they will bring all 


the planets to their former aſpects or ſitu 
ations in reſpect to each other. 
It would be too great an, undertaking 
here to give an account of the mechaniſm 
of the larger ſort of orreries, which re- 
reſent the movements of all the heavenly 
odies ; nor, indeed, can it be done ei- 


ther by diagram or deſcription, to render 
it, intelligible to the moſt diſcerning read- 


er; but, inſtead of that, we ſhall exhibit 
an idea of the theory and ſtructure of an 


. uſeful, conciſe, and portable planetarium, 
. which any gentleman may have mac 
for a ſmall expence, and will exhibit, 


very * the * * all me 
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- mary planets about the ſun, by wheel- 
- work; and thoſe that have ſecondaries, 
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or moons, may have them placed about 


their primaries moveable by the hand, ſo 
"that the whole ſhall be a juſt repreſenta- 
tion of the ſolar ſyſtem, or true ſtate of 
the heavens, for any given time of the 


r. 5 | | 
{order to this we muſt compare, and 
find out 'the propor 


mary planets, bear to that of the earth; 


and they are ſuch as are expreſſed in the 


table below, where the firſt column is 
decimal parts; the ſecond, that of the 
lanets; the third and fourth are num- 

in the ſame proportion to each 
other: as, | 


265,25: 88 jy ::$3: 20, for merc. 
365,5: 224,7 PL 152: 32, for venus. 
365,8 : 686,9 & * 401 75, for mars. 


465,25: 4332,5 U:: 7:83 for jupit. 
465,25: 107 59,3 h:: 5 148, for far, 
If we now ſuppoſe a ſpindle or arbor with 
fix wheels fixed upon it in an horizontal 
poſition, having the number of teeth in 
each, correſponding to the numbers in 


the third column, wiz. the wheel AM 
(ibid. fig. 2.) of 83 teeth, BL of 52, 


CK of 50 (for the earth), DI of 40, 
EH of 7, and FG of ;; and another 
ſet of wheels moving freely about an ar- 
bor, having the, number of teeth in the 


fourth column, wiz. AN of 20, BO of 


32, CP of 50 (for the earth), DQ of 
75, ER of $3, and FS of 148; then, 


if thoſe two arbors of fixed and moveable 
| Wheels are made of the ſize, and fixed at 
the diſtance from each other, as here re- 


preſented in the ſcheme, the teeth of the 
former will take thoſe of the latter, and 
turn them very freely, when the machine 


is in motion. 


Theſe arbors, with their wheels, are to . 


be placed in a box, of an adequate ſize, 
in a perpendicular poſition : the arbor of 
fixed wheels to move in pivots at the top 
and bottom of the box; and the arbor of 


moveable wheels to go through the top of 
' the box, to a proper height, on the top 


of which is to be placed a round ball, 
gilt with gold, to repreſent the ſyn. On 
each of the moveable wheels is to be fix- 
ed a ſocket, or tube, aſcending above the 
top of the box, and having on the top a 


wire fixed, and bent at a proper diſtance 


into a right angle upwards, bearing on 


| the top a ſmall round ball, repreſenting - 
_ Us proper planets, Ab 4h 


tion, which the pe- 
niodical times, or reyolutions of the pri- 


'/ 
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If then on the lower part of the ardor 


of fixed wheels be placed: 4 pinion of 
ſerew. teeth, à winch turning a ſpindle 


with an endleſs ſcrew, playing in the 


teeth of the arbor, will turn it with all 

its wheels; and theſe wheels will move 

tte others abaut with their planets, in 

their proper and reſpective prog of 

time, very exactly. fixed 

. wheel CK moves its equal CP 2 
A 


round, the wheel AM will move A 


ORSOWA, a town of t 1 
meſwaer, fituated on the north fide off 


ORSOY, a town of 


* 


* 


ſeeds, acute on | 
ORTEIL, in fortification, the ſame with 


little more than four times round, and ſa 
will nicely exhibit the motion of mezcury;z 


and the wheel F G will turn the Wheel 
the time of the earth's period in days and 


F 8 Abbt round, and ſo will tru- 
„ . ; 

ly repreſent the motion of ſaturn : and 

the ſame is to be obſerved of all the reſt. 


ORRICE, the common name of the iris- 
root. 


ORSA, a town of Lithuania, fituated in 


See the article IR Is. 


302 40' eaſt long. and 55 307 north lat. 
be bannat of Te- 


the Danube, almoſt r to Belgrade. 
e 


ſtphalia, twenty 
miles ſouth of Cleves. GEE oy 


ORTA, a town of St. Peter's Patrimony, 


thirty-five miles north of Rome. 


ORTEGAL caſle and cape, the 'moſt 
© northerly promontory of Spain, thirty 


miles north-eaſt of Ferrol : welt long. 
8 22!, north lat. 44. "FT 


ORTEGIA, in botany, -a genus of the 


triandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
calyx of which conſiſts of five erect leaves; 
there is no corolla; the fruit is a roundiſh 
capſule, containing but one cell, in which 
are a great 8 * ſwmall, oblong 
es. | 


berme, See the article BERME. - 


ORTHODOX, in church-hiſtory, an ap- 
©  pellation given to thoſe who are ſound in 


all the articles of the chriſtian faith, - 


ORTHOGONIAL, in geometry, the ſame 


with rectangled. .See RECTANGLED. 


ORTHOGRAPHIC projection of the 
ſphere, that wherein the eye is ſuppoſed at 


an infinite diſtance; ſo called becauſe 
the perpendiculars from any point of the 
_ will all fall in the common inter- 
ection of the ſphere with the plane of the 
projection. See PROJECTION and May, 


ORTHOGRAPHY,. that part of gra. 


mar which teaches the nature and af- 
fections of letters, and the juſt method of 
ſpelling or writing wards with all the 


proper and neceſfary letters, moking one 


of the four greatoſt diviſions or branches 
, ee a 36 


„ — 3 4 N 
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dur 
ö ef grammar. See the articles 
mak, LETTER, WORD, Cc. 


Grau- This orthography, is either e „ 
| _ ternal, The __ e. 


Jjiuſt 


Orthagraphy being, therefore, the doc- 
trine of letters, treats principally of five ' 
+ heads, viz. 1. The number and diviſion 


- of letters. 2. Their accidents, 3. The 
manner of writing letters, which, 
properly Tpeaking, is orthography. | 4. 
pronunciation of letters. And, 5. 
The diſpoſition of letters into; ſyllables, 
Ses the article PRONUNCIATION, Sc. 
As to orthography, properly fo called, 

or the right ſpelling of words, it muſt be 
learned from the beſt authors in each 


* 


language. However, it ought to be ob- 


for the delineation. of an ezternal face or 
front of a. building ; or, as it is b 
others defined, the model, platform, and 
delineation of the front,of a houſe, that 
is contrived, and to be built, by the 
rules of geometry, according to which 
b r whole. fabric is erefted and 
iniſned. This delineation or platform 
exhibits the principal wall with its aper- 
tures, roof, ornaments, and every thing 
viſible to an eye placed before the building, 
Internal orthography, which is alſo call. 
ed a ſection, is a delineation or draught 


_ - | ſerved, that-arthography has appointed 
one way of. ſpelling a word in common 
language, and another in the learned and 
- Polite diction: thus, in ordinary, we ſay, 
and write, fancy, fantom, frenzy, &c. 
for e ee Phrenxy, Sc, ac- 
cording to the original etymology of 

„ theſe words: znd in ſuch caſes, as vul - 
gariſms ought to be carefully avoided, ſo 


of a building, ſuch. as it would appear 
were the external wall removed. 
To lay down the orthography of a build - 
ing, draw a right line, for a baſe or 
. grounding A B (pl. CLXXXIX, fig. 4.) 
and at one end ere& a perpendicular AD; 
ſet off the width and diftances of the gates, 
or doors, windows, c. Upon A B and 


us not to write obſlropulus for obſireper- 
cus, and the like; 
we muſt not alter the received orthogra- 
phy, io imitation of any one man, be 
bis authority or Fun ever ſo great; 


. the general uſage being, in this reſpect, 
the only tule that ought to be followed, 
ſince innoyations er confound than 


- help the learner. 


We ſhall therefore only add one obſerva · 


non more, with reſpe& to the orthogra- 
phy of words, wiz. that it ought, as 
much as poſſible, to be agreeable to the 


original etymology, ſenſe, and pronun- 


- ciation of words: thus it is better to write 
' phrenzy than frenzy, on account of its 
being deriyed from the greek .qpw; in 


" 'the ſame. manner, the participle of the ; 


verb. nge ſhould be written fingeing, on 


account of the ſenſe, to diſtinguiſh it from 


 Finging; and, laſtly, when letters are nei- 
ther neceſſary on account of the etymo- 
logy, ſenſe, or ſound, they ought to be 
;reſected, as public for prblick, the & be- 
_ ing wholly ſoperfluous. TREK 
At for that part of orthography which re- 
| pards ſpelling, ſee SPELLING. 
ORTHOGRAPHY, in geometry, the art of 
drawing or delineating the fore-right 


O, on the other hand, 


on the right line AD, ſet off the beights of 
the ſeveral parts viſible in the face of the 
the roof, chimnies, c. and apply a 
ruler to each point of diviſion. The 
common interſections of the right lines 
drawn from the points parallel to the 
lines AB and AD, determine the ex- 
ternal orthography of the building; and, 
after the ſame manner, is the internal or- 
thography to be laid down. | 
ORTHOGRAPRY, in perſpective, is the fore- 
right de of any plane, i. e. the fide or 
plane that lies parallel to a ſtraight line, 
that may be imagined to paſs through the 
outward convex points of the eyes, con- 
tinued to a convenient length. | 
Lamy and others uſe the word ſcenogra · 
phy in the ſame ſenſe. 
ORTHOGRAPHY, in fortification, is the 
profile or repreſentation of a work; or a 
draught fo conducted, as that the length, 
breadth, height, and thickneſs of the ſe · 
veral parts are expreſſed, ſuch as they 
would appear if perpendicularly cut from 
top to bottom. See FORTIFICATION. 
ORTHOPNOEA, in medicine, a ſpecies 
or degree of afthma, where there is ſuch 
a difficulty of reſpiration, that the patient 
is obliged to fit or ſtand vpright, to be 
able to breathe, See ASTHMA. 


. pins of any object, and of expreſſing the ; 
© heights or elevations of each part. It ORTIVE, in aftronomy, the ſame will 
is called orthography, from its determin- eaſtern: tbe ortive or eaſtern amplitude, 
© Ing things by perpendicular lines falling is an arch of the horizon intercepted be- 
on the geometrical, plane. tween where a ſtar riſes, and the eaſt point 
 * ORTROGRAPHY,, in architecture, the ele- of the horizon, or point where the hori- 


vation of a building. zon and equator interſect. ORTON 
g ö a a , 


= 


= O- 
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ornithology, à genus of birds, of the 
order of the ſcolopaces, the beak of 


which is ſhorter than the toes: it is of 


a compreſſed figure, and terminates in 


a kind of point; both the chaps are 


equal in length. There is but one ſpe- 
cies of this genus: it is of the ſize of 
our common magpye, and is a ſingular 
and elegant bird; the head is ſmall and 
oblong ; the eyes are large, and their 
iris reddiſh; the pupil is black; the head, 


neck, back, and tail are of a bright and 


elegant brown, variegated in a beautiful 
manner with ſpots of black ; the throat 
is of a pale, whitiſh grey, as are alio the 
breaſt and belly. ö 
ORVAL A, in Lowes, a genus of the 
| didynamia-gymnoſpermia claſs of plants, 
the corolla of which conſiſts of a fingle 
ringent petal ; the tube is of the length 
of the cup; the limb is erect, long, and 
divided into four ſegments ; there is no 
pericarpium 3 the ſeeds, being four in 
number, and kidney-ſhaped, are contain- 
ed in the bottom of the cup. 


ORVIETANUM, in pharmacy, the name 


of. a celebrated antidote, fo called, ac+ 
cording to Lemery, from Orvietto, a city 
of Italy, where it was firſt uſed ; but, 
according to others, from Hieronymus 


Ferrantes Orvietanus, a famous mounte- 


bank, who invented it. 
The method of preparing this medicine 
may be ſeen in Lemery's Pharmacopee, 
ORVIET TO, a city of Italy, in the pope's 
| territories, capital of the province of Or- 
vietto, ſituated at the confluence of the 
Tiber and the Chiane : ealt long. 13%, 
north lat. 43%. ; 

ORWELL, a river of Suffolk, which, riſ- 
ing in the middle of that county, runs 
ſouth-eaſt, by. Ipſwich, and falls into the 
German (ea, at Landguard-fort. 


ORYZA; ick, in botany, a genus of the 
hexandria-digynia claſs of plants, the 


corolla of which is formed of two obtuſe, 
large, nearly equa], and permanent valves: 


„ 
ORTON, 2 | market-town of Weſtmore- 
land, ſituated ten miles ſouth-weſt of pr 


| leby,- 3 
RET GOMETRA, DartR Hen, in 


* 


OSBECKIA, in botany, a genus of the ' 


O$SC 
lingle, large, obtuſe, oblong, and com- 
ce N 5 . . 0 


for food. Tt is faid to be good in dyſen · 
teries, diarrbœas, &c, 85 


Rice, on importation, pays à duty of 


68: 45,8 d. the hundred weight; and 
draws back, on exportation, 58. 9 d. 


OS, in an#tomy. See Bonk and MOUTH, 


For the os calcis, os femoris, os frontis, 
os occipitis, Cc. ſee CAL eis os, Cc. 


Os SACRUM. See SACRUM os. 
OSACA, a great city and port- town of 


Japan, ſituated on the bay of the ſea, on 
the eaſt ſide of the iſland, in eaſt long. 
1369, north lat. 35%. 5 


octandria monogy nia claſs of plants, the 
calyx of which is a ſingle leafed, bell - 
ſhaped, permanent perianthium; the co- 
rolla conſiſts of four roundiſh ſeſſile pe- 
tals, longer than the cup; the fruit is an 
oval capſule, covered with the truncate 

tube of the cup, containing four cells, 
in which are a 
ſeeds : the receptacle is moon- ſhaped, 


. OSCHEOCELE, in ſurgery, a hernia of 


menhons, it is termed farcocele; and 


the neQtarium is compoſed of two leaves, 


plane, very fmall, and ſituated on. the 
hides of the germen ; the leaves of it are 


narrow at the baſe, truncated, and de- 


_ Cidvpusz there is no pericarpium ; the 


corolla grows to the ſeed, and becomes 
of an oblong oval figure, compreſſed, 


chin at the edges, and marked each way 
with two lines on the fades; the ſeed is 


- 


Vor. III. 


the ſcrotum, See the article HERNIA. 

Of this rupture, ſometimes called hernia 
ſcrotalis, there are two kinds; a true one, 
proceeding from a prolapſion of the in- 
teſtine, or omentum; and a ſpurious 
one, or only apparent, arifing from a tu- 
mour of the teſticles, or ſpermatic veſle's, 
or a diſtention with air, water, or ſome 
offending humour: the oſcheocele is 
therefore diſtinguiſhed into various kinds, 
according to the different ſybſtances with 


which the ſcrotum is diſtended, by which 
it is alſo differently denominated : when 


the inteſtine is prolapſed through the pro- 
ceſs of the perĩtonæum into the ſerotùm, 
the tumour is then called enterocele; if 
from the omentum, epiplocele; if from 
a diſtention with water, hydrocele; if 
from wind or flatus, pneumatocele ; 
when from blood, hæmatocele; if the 
teſticle is enlarged beyond its proper di- 


when the ſpermatic veins are too much 


_ diſtended, it is termed varicocele, cirſo- 
cele, or hernia varicoſa ; and when an 


abſceſs is formed in the ſcrotum, it is 


by ſome termed hernia humoralis; ſome- | 


times two or more of theſe ſubſtances 


concur together to form the _ tumour, 


© which is then named conunAaly from 


them entero-epiplocele, bhydro-entero- / 


- cele, Sc. each of theſe may be ſeen ſe- 


13 8 Parately 


- 


This plant is cultivated in vaſt bun- 
dance in the Eaſt, as alſo in Carolina, 


reat many roundiſh 


2 
„ IE nr re + » #77 4 . 


se 


parately treated of, under their ſeveral 


ads, See the articles ENTEROCELE, 


EPIPLOCELE,. Sc. 
PSCHOPHORIA, in antiquity, an athe- 
nian feſtival, inſtituted by Theſeus, in 
acknowledgement for his having deſtroy - 
ed the Minotaur, and thereby freed his 
country from the tribute of ſeven young 
men, who were to be ſent every year 
into Crete, to be devoured by that 
monſter, | 
At this feſtival there was always a race 
by young men elected out of every tribe, 
who run f.om Bacchus's temple to that 
of Minerva Sciras: the place where the 
race ended, was called Oſchophorion, and 
| the victor's reward was a cup containing 
a mixture. of wine, honey, and oil. 
OSCILLA, in antiquity, ſmall images of 
wax or clay, which were made in the 


ſhape of men and women, and conſe- 


crated to Saturn, in order to render him 
propitious. 
OSCILLATION, ia mechanics, the vi- 
bration, or reciprocal aſcent and deſcent 
of a pendulum. See PENDULUM, 
It is demonſtrated, that the time of a 
complete oſcillation in a cycloid, is to 
the time in which a body would fall thro” 
the axis of that cycloid, as the circum- 
ference of a circle to its diameter; 
whence it follows, 1. That the oſcilla- 
tions in the cycloid are all performed in 
equal times, as being all in the ſame 
ratio to the time in which a body falls 
through the diameter” of the generating 
circle. 2. As the middle part of the 
cycloid may be conceived to coincide 
with the generating circle, the time in a 
ſmall . of that cirele will be nearly 
equal to the time in the cycloid : and 
hence the reaſon is evident, why the 
gimes in very little arches are equal, 


3 The time of a complete oſcillation in - 


any little arch of a circle, is to the time 
in which a body would fall through half 
the radius; as the circumference of a 
circle, to its diameter; and fince the 
latter time is half the time in which a 
body would fall through the whole di- 
ameter, or any chord ; it follows, that 
the time of an oſcillation in any little 
arch, is to the time in which a body 
would fall through its chord, as the 
ſemi-circle to the diameter. 4. The 
times of the oſcillations in cycloids, or 

in ſmall arches of circles, are in a ſub- 
duplicate ratio of the lengths of the 
pendulums. 5. But if the bodies that 
oſcillate be acted on by unequal accele- 


L23341 


; equator, ſince we fin 


Center of OSCILLATION. 
OSCINES, among the Romans, an ap- 


OSCITA TION, 
OSERA, a venetian iſland, in the gulph of 


royal, and the mognwort, 


OSM 
rating forces, then the oſcillation will be 
performed in times that ate to one ano- 
ther in the ratio compounded of the 
direct ſubduplicate ratio of the lengths 
of the pendulums, and inverſe ſubdu- 
plicate ratio of the accelerating forces. 
Hence it appears, that if oſcillatiom of 
unequal pendulums are performed-in the 
ſame time, the accelerating gravities of 
theſe pendulums muſt be as their lengths; 
and thus we conclude, that the force of 
gravity decreaſes, as yu go towards the 

that the lengths of 
pendulums that vibrate ſeconds, are al- 


ways leſs at 'a leſs diſtance from the 
equator, . 6. The ſpace deſcribed by a 


falling body in any given time, may be 


exactly known: for finding, by experi- 
ments, what pendulum oſcillates in that 
time, the half of the pendulum will be 
to the ſpace required, in the duplicate 
ratio of the diameter of à circle to the 
circumference. 


See CENTER, 


pellation given io ſuch birds, from whoſe 
chattering or notes, omens and predic- 
tions were drawn; in which ſenſe they 
ſtood contra-diſtinguiſhed from the alites, 
or ſuch birds as afforded matters for au- 
guries by their flight. See ALITES, 
See YAWNING. 


Venice: eaſt long. 150 307, north lat. 45% 


OSIMO, a town of Italy, in the terti- 


tories of the pope, and marquiſate of 
Ancona : fifteen miles north weſt of 
Loretto. 


OSMERUS, in ichthyology, 2 genus of 


the malacopterygious claſs of fiſhes, the 
back and belly fins whereof are placed 
at the ſame diſtance from the head ; the 
teeth are large and ſtrong, and placed in 
both jaws, and alſo on the tongue and 
palate; the branchioſtege-membrane on 
each fide has ſeven or eight rays. 

This genus comprehends the ſmelt and 
tarantola-fiſh, See the articles SMEL 
and TARANTOLA FISH, | 


OSMUNDA, in botany, a genus of the 


cryptogamia-filicum claſs of plants, of 
which no part of the fruQification is vi- 
ſible, except the fruit: this is a globoſe, 
diſtin& capſule, many of which are ar- 
ranged together in cluſters, and which, 
when mature, open horizontally, and 
are found to contain a great number of 
very minute ſeeds of an ovated ſhape. 

This genus comprehends the oſmund- 


OSNA-» 


SS an , Sw. BE 44} A. 56. MEE te 
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of the ſame name, in the circle of Weſt 


alia: eaſt long. 7* 4o', north lat. 352 


qr. The territories of this biſhopric, 
which are forty miles long, and thirt 


broad, are ſubje& to ĩts biſhop : and this 


biſhopric is alternately held by a pro- 


- teftant and papiſt, the proteſtant being 


always a prince of the houſe of Brunſwic. 
SORNO, a town of Chili, in ſouth 
America: weſt long. 300, ſouth lat. 41. 
OSPREY; offifragus, a bird of the falcon- 
kind, as big as a large cock, and more 


erally known by the names of ha-, 


- Jixtus, and bald-buzzard. See the ar- 
ticles HAL IA TUS and FaLco. "7 
0SSICLE, officulum, a little bone, à di- 
minutive of bone, in which ſenſe it is 

frequently uſed by anatomiſts, 
Botanifts alſo uſe officulum for the tone 
of 2 plumb, cherry, or any other ſtone- 
fruit. | | $72.59 
OSSIFICATION, the formation of bones, 
but more particularly the converſion of 
parts naturally ſoft, to the hardneſs and 
conſiſtence of bones. | | 


Dr. Nilbet's opinion of offification is, 


that in the blood, or a fluid ſecreted from 
it, there is an offifying juice conſiſting 
of particles that are not apparent: that 
whenever nature deſigns an oflification 
between membranes, or within a car- 
tilage, ſhe. occaſions a more than uſual 
afflux of this: fluid, which ſo diftends 
the veſſels that were before inviſible, as 
to make them capable of receiving the 
red globules of blood, which are always 
to be ſeen near the place where olfification 
is n. In this blood, gritty bony 
— es are to be felt by the point of a 
nife, which have been formed by the 


attraction and coheſion of the particles of 


the offifying juice obſtructed, along with 
the other — fluids in the beginning of 
the veſſels prepared to receive the refluent 
aices, The blood being capable of form- 
ing fine membranes, the membranaceous 
— of a bone, which act as a gluten to 
keep theſe particles and fibres together, 
if there be any ſuch, that do not ariſe 
from the coats of its veſſels, are pro- 
duced by a coheſion round the cretaceous 
particles of a part of the fluid, in which 


they were generated and contained. 


Thus the membranes of cartilages ſerve 
as a bed between, or within which the 


bony particles are depoſited, or ſhoot; | 


but without any intermixture of the 


particles. of the bone and- cartilage, or 


continuation of the fibres of the one 


| [2355]. 
ONABURG,/ the capital of the biſhopric 


5 | 
OSTEOCOLLA, in natural hiſtory, tho? 
ſuppoſed by many to be an earth, is 


0G ST 5 
f 188 „ 8 
ſubſtance to thoſe of the ther, as is exi- 

dent in cartilages containing banes kept 
long enough in water, and then flit; for 

the bone will, as ſoon as the large veſſels 


that enter its ſubſtance are divided, flip - 


as eaſily from it as an acorn does out df 
its cup: and there is a ſmoqthneſs and 
© poliſh of the parts of both cartilage and 
bone, which ſhew there is no conjunc= 
tion of the fibres of the two ſubſtances, 
While the bones are increaſing within 
cartilages, the cartilages are extended 
and fpread out; by which, with the 
reſſure which they fuffer, and the great 
influx of various fluids, and the nu- 


tritious matter being hindered from flow 


ing freely into them, they decreaſe con- 


tinually ; and, at laſt, may truly be ſaid 


to be entirely deſtroyed, '' _. 
For the formation of the bones of a 
foetus, ſee the article Fokr us. = 


* 


OSSORY, the weſt diviſion of Queen's 


County in Ireland. 


OSSUNO, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Andaluſia, forty miles eaſt of - 


Seville. | 

OSTAGIO, a town of Italy, in the ter- 
ritory of Genoa, fifteen miles north-weſt 
of Genoa." * 4 


osTATRIC, à town of Spain, in the | 
province of Catalonia, twenty-four miles 


north-eaſt of Barcelona. 
OSTEND, a city and port- town of the 


Auſtrian Netherlands, in the province of 
Flanders, ſituated Ywelve miles weſt of 


Bruges: eaſt long. 2“. 45 north lat. 
511379. | 


« # 


truly a cruſtated kind of ſpar, debaſed 
by earth, and therefore not tranſparent. 
See the article Sr ax. * 
It is vfually found coating over veg 
table, or other bodies, in form of in- 
cruſtations; ſo that the true oſteocolla is 
a tybular cruſtaceous ſpar, of a very tout 
and coarſe texture, and carries with it 
much- more of the appearance of a marl, 
than of a ſpecies of ſpar. 0 


The maſſes of oſteocolla, though rege 


larly of the ſame figure, are very dif- 
ferent in ſize; ſome of them being not 
thicker than a crow. quill, and others of 
five and fix inches diameter: it is always, 


however, of a tubular figure, and wrink- 


led and rough ſurface, 

Oſteocolla is frequent in Germany, where 
it is found buried near the ſurface of the 
earth, ſometimes in ſtrata of ſand, but 
more frequently among marls: it ſhovid 
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> choſen for uſe, the pureſt that can be of the Tiber : | eaſt long. 139; north lat. — 
E. of a pale brown Og of. a 41? 300. 4 , : . 


_ tolerably cloſe and firm texture. - OsT14, in anatomy, an appellation given 
It has long been famous for bringing on to the orifices or apertures of the veſſels 


..a callus in fractured bones; its. name of the body, . | Wet n | 
. ofteocolla gnifying the bone-glue, or OSTIGLIA,-a' town of the dutchy of 0! 
bone · binder. It is alſo recommended aa Mantua; fifteen miles eaſt of Mantua. 


diuretic, and as good in the fluor 


5 5 or QSTRACION, ig ichthyology, a genus 
_ albus; but, at preſent, little regard is 


of the. branchioſtegious order of, fiſhes, 0 


* 
* 


5 te it; Gnce, if it has any virtues, 
ey muſt be wholly owing to ſpar, which 


pope's territores, ſituated at the mouth 


of a globoſe, ovalj or ovato-quagrangular 
figure 1 the ſkin is always very firm and 


may be given to greater advantage in a hard; and is in ſome ſpecies ſmooth, in 01 
; purer form. | others entirely, covered with ſpines; and, 
OSTEOCOPOS, in medicine, any pain finally, in ſomethe ſpines entirely occupy 
in the bones, whether ariſing from only particular places : thefe are no belly. Q 
_ wearineſs, a ſharp ſcorbutic humour, or fins, and the others are five in number, 
a venereal taint. See Pain, vi. two pectorahot ——— one on 
OSTEOLOGV, that branch of anatomy the back, the pinna ani, and) the tail. 0 
which treats of the bones. See BONE, To this genus belong the globe+fiſh, the 
The objects of olteology are the bones, bhorned tiiangular-fiſh, the porcupine- 
whether they be recent or dried, whether fiſh, ſun-fiſb, Cc. Aibig 2 46 
they have belonged to an infant or an  OSTRACISM, cc, in grecian an · 
adult; and with the bones are to be tiquity, denotes the baniſhment of ſuch 
conſidered their perioſteum, medulla or perſons whoſe merit and influence gave 
- marrow, the ligaments, and the cartila-a umbrage to the people of Athens, left 
ges. See the articles Oss1FICATION, they ſhould attempt any thing againlt 
 MepvuLLa, &c. the public liberty. It was ſo called, be- 0 
Tbe ſtudy of the bones is to be conſi- cauſe the people voted a: perſon's baniſh- 0 
dered in two lights; as theoretical, or as ment, by writing his name on ſhells, 
practical. In the fuſt ſenſe, oſteology called in greek cc, and cafting them 
only extends to the external conſorma - into an urn. en 12 i 
tion and uſe of the bones: whereas in OSTRACITES, in natural hiſtory, the 
the latter or practical ſenſe, it compre- name by which authors call the foſſile 
hends the more intimate knowledge cf oyſter - ſhells.“ See the article OYSTER. 
their interior ſtructure and connections. Oſtracites has the ſame medicinal virtues 
1. If their internal parts are the ſub- with the belemnites, and lapis judaicus, 
jects of enquiry, they are to be cut or only in a higher degree; being accounted, 
broken. 2. If the articulations are to be by Dr. Liſter, one of the greateſt known 
examined, the ligaments and cartilages, medieines in nephritic caſes : the doſe, in 0 
as well as the articulations themſelves, powder, is from half a dram to a dram, 
muſ be diſſected and carefully obſerved, in white wine; and to prevent a ſickneſs | 
3. If the making a ſkeleton be the intent, at the ſtomach, that ſometimes attends the 
then their preparation and preſervation taking it, one third part of the quantity | 
come into this branch, See the articles of powdered chamamile-flowers may be | 
BoNE, ARTICULATION, LIGAMENT, mixed with it. | 
SKELETON, Sc. | OSTRACITES is alſo a kind of cadmia, See 
OS TEOSPERMUM, in botany, a genus of the article CaDbMIA. t 
' the lyngeneſia · poly gamĩa- neceſſaria claſs OSTRACODERMATA, in natural hi- ( 
of plants, the compound flower of which ſtory, an appellation given to the teſtace- | 
is radiated z. the hermaphrodite corollulæ ous ſhells ; eſpecially of the echini ma- 1 
are numerous in the diſc; the female rini. { 
ones are about ten in the radius; there OSTREA, the OysTER. See the ar- 0) 
is no other pericarpium but the cup; the ticle OysTER. ; 
hermaphrodite ſeeds are abortive; the OSTRICH, fruthi'o, in ornithology, 2 07 
ſemale ones are ſolitary, globoſe, co- diſtin genus of birds, of the order of ] 
loured, and at length indurated, in- the gallinz: it has only two toes to each I 
cluding à nucleus; the receptacle is foot; and theſe are both placed forward; ! 
naked and plane. | and its head is ſimple, or not orna- 07 
OSTIA, à port-town of Italy, in the mented with the appendages which are { 
common to molt birds of this order. 4 


OTR 
The oftrich is the talleſt of all the bird 
kind, meafuring ſeven or eight feet when 

it ſtands erect: its legs are wy long and 
naked; and the. ſtructure f. the foot, 
having only two toes, is particular, 10 
N 0STROGOFSKOI1, a city of Ruſſia, in 
the province of Belgorod : eaſt long. 40? 


8 300, north lat. 505% ka 

, OSTUNI, à biſhop's' ſee of the kingdom 
r of Naples, eighteen miles north of Ta- 
J ranto 1 N 

n 0SWEGO, = town of the Iroquois, in 


North America, three hundred miles 
weſt of Albany, in New- Vork. 

OSWESTRY, a market town in Shrop- 
ſhire, fifteen miles north-weſt of Shrewſ- 
bu K J 44 2422S ACE. i 

OSYRIS, POET'S ROSEMARY, in botany, 
a genus of the dicecia-triandria claſs of 

ants; without any flower-petals : the 
ruit is a globoſe unilocular berry, con- 
taining a ſingle oſſeous ſeed. 

This whole fhrub is aſtringent, and con- 

| _ good in fluxes. nba 
Olyris is alſo a name ſometimes uſed for 
the linaria, or toad-flax. tak 

OTALGIA, the BAR-Ach. See EAR. 

OTHONNA, — —2 in 
botany, à genus of the ſyngeneſia · poly- 
gamia-neceflaria claſs of plante, the com- 
pound flower of which-is radiated, with a 
great number of tubuloſe and quinque- 
dentated hermaphrodite ones on the diſe : 
the ſtamina are five very ſhort capillary 
filaments ; and the ſeed, which is fingle 
after each flower, is contained in the cup, 
= is either naked or crowned with 

own, * 8 ö ; 

OTIS, the BUsTARD, in ornithology, 
makes a diſtinct genus of birds, of the 
order of the gallinze, the characters of 
which are theſe: there are three toes on 
each foot, all turned forwards z and the 
head is naked, or has no comb, 

The buſtard has 'been confounded with 
the turkey: it is about the ſize of the 
common peacock, and runs at a prodigi- 


hi- ous rate, being frequently taken with 
ace- greyhounds in a fair courſe, in the man - 
ma- —— hunting the hare : its fleſh is well 
are OTLEY. 2 market - town twenty-one 
miles weſt of Vork. ; 
) - OTOQUE, an iſland fituated in the bay of 
r o 


mama, from whence this city is fur - 


each niſned with proviſions: weſt. long. 825, 
ard; north lat. 7%. 

na- OTRAN TO, a city- and archbiſhop's 
n are ſee of the kin of Naples, ſituated 
= at the entrance of the gulph of Venice: 
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\eaſt long. 199 15, north lat. 407. 
OTRICOLI, a town of Italy, thirty-five 
, Tha my Lu2. 8h ge - : 
OTT tra, in zoology, à genus of 
9 of the order of the fer, 

the characters of which are theſe: the 
ſore · teeth in the upper-jaw are ſtraight, 

diftin& and acute; thoſe ef the under 
jaw are obtuſe, and ſtand cloſe together: 
the ears are ſituated lower than the eyes, 
and the feet are furniſhed each with five 
toes, and are palmated or formed for ' 

8 1 e gat NR 

is genus there are two ſpecies: 1. 

The common otter, with all the toes of 2 

equal length : this is a very fierce animal, 
three feet in length, including the tull. 

2. The braßilian otter, with the inner 

toe ſhorter than the reſt. This is ſome» 

what larger than the former ſpeeies. 
OTTER HUNTING. 2 HUNTING: - - 
QTTE&:PIK8, in ichthyology} '& ſpecies 

of trachinus; with the under jaw longeſt, 

and without any eirri, being otherwiſe © 

-ealled weaver, See TRACHINDS: 
OTTOMAN, or OTHO@MAN, an appei- 

lation given to the turkiſh empire, from 

1 

peror of the preſent family, > 7 
OTTONA, or OxToNa, a city of the 

kingdom of Naples, fituated on the gulph 

. of Venice, in eaſt long. 1 5* 30, north 

bg — uno! ö 1 A 45, } 36% 
OTVUS;. in ora Y, 2 name whereby 
ſome writers call the leder horn-owl. 88e 

the articles STRIX we OW W. 
OVA, Ges, in phyſiology, architecturt, 

Sc. See the Ren 325 9 

For the ova of women, ſee Bac, Far- 

LOPIAN, GENBRATION, and OVARIES. 
OVAL, an _— curvilinear figure, 

otherwiſe r el r 

However, the proper oval, or egg- | 

differs conſiderably from that of Ir 

lipſis, being an irregular figure, nar- 
rower at one end than at the other; 
whereas the ellipſis, or mathematical 
oval, is equally broad at each end: 
though, it muſt be owned, theſe two are 
commonly confounded together; even 

8 calling the oval a falſe 
0 1 0 - 2 
| For oval columns and crowns, fee the ar- 

ticles COLUMN and CROWN. 

OVALE FORAMEN, See the articles Fo- 

RAMEN and FOETUS. | 
OVARIES, in anatomy, called, by the 

earlier writers, teſtes muliebres, are twa 

bodies of nearly an oval figure; but gib- 

bous. on the upper ſurface, . 

ow ; 
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be: they are of a whitiſh colour and OUDENARDE, a town of the Auftrian: 
-fmooth-' ſurface, and are -anhexed, one Netherlands, in the province of Flanders, 


on each fide, to the fundus of the womb, 
+ They are connected, 1. To the fundus 
uteri, by means of the ligamentum teres; 
. To the fallopian tubes, and the fides of 
the pelvis, by the ligamenta lata of the 


uated on the river: Scheld, thi 
miles ſouth of Ghent. . — 
OUDEN BURG, a town of the Auſtrian. 
Netherlande, in the province of Flanders, 
ive miles ſouth-eaſt of Oftend, , 


. uterus, and the alæ veſpertilionum; and OVEN, a kind of domeſtic furnace, uſed 


3. To many other parts by means of the 
. perraticveſſels. 0 1 
Their ſire differs, according to the age 
and temperament of the ſubjedt. They 
are largeſt in perſons in the vigour of 
their age,; and in ſuch as are addicted to 
[Juſt in ſuch ſubjet̃ts, they are found of 
4wodrams weight, and furniſhed with a 
„number of prominent yeſicles..: Invold 
people, they ſcarce weigh ſo much as half 
Aram, and ate dry, corrugated; and 
defarmed wich eicatrice. 
The ovaries are forrounded; by:a ſtrong 
- whice membrane from the pentonæum, 
, and. are of a membranac 
- fibrous, reticylated, and full of veſſels 
variouſly inter woven; among which are 


ſubſtance diſpoſed vader; them: 
- theſe, are more or, fewer in number, ac- 
cording to the age and temperament of 
the perſon and are filled with a ſub- 
. Dance 932 — — an 
4 which tacquires alſo, on: boiling, 
AS, hed — conſiſtence ob a boiled 


g- From this analogy with the egg | 


. of birds, theſe veſicles. were called, by 
Hornius, ova or ovula : the Jargeſt of 
them are hardly ſo big as a pea; but there 
are ſometimes. ten, ſemetimes fifteen, 
. aud at other times twenty, or more, in 
one ovary 3, though ſometimes there are 
_enly one or two of them : theſe are ſup- 
_ poſed to contain the firſt rudiments of 
- the feetus. . See the article For us. 
OVATION, in, che roman antiquity, a 
leſſer triumph, allowed to commanders 
fox victories won without the effuſion of 
much blood; or for defeating a mean 
and ipcoaſiderable enemy. he ſhow 
generally began at the Albanian moun- 
| taiy, whence the general with his reti- 
nue, made his entry into the city on 
foot, with many flutes or pipes ſqunding 
in concert as he paſſed along, and wear- 
ing a garland of myrtle as a. token of 
peace, The term ovation, according to 
Servius, is derived, from ov1s, ſheep, 


.becauſe on this occaſion the conqueror 


ſacrificed a ſheep, as in triumph he ſa- 
exificed a bull. wage 0 81 


of round veſicles, witha yel- 


for baking bread, pies, tarts, &c. of a 
circular ſtrudture, with a very low roof, 
well lined, both on the top, bottom, and 
ſides, with ſtone; it has a ſmall entrance 
in the front, which is exactly fitted by a 
kind of door, which being clapped to 


the mouth of the oven confines the heat, 


- while bread, pies or puddings are baking, 
Over this, paſtery-cooks, &c. have ano- 
ther oven built much in the ſame manner, 


which is uſed for ſuch things as require 


a leſs degree of heat. Ovens are heated 
by burving dry wood, faggots, &c. in 
them, till all the parts are equally hot. 


ſubſtance, Afaying-OVveN, in metallurgy, a particular 


kind of furnace, uſed by aſſayers in their 
7 operations upon mals... 
The aſſaying-oven is conſtrued in the 
following manner: make with iron-plates 
a hollow quadrangular priſm, eleven 
. inches broad and nine inches high, (as in 
plate CLXXXIX. fig. 4.) ending at top 
im a hollow quadrangular pyramid, bb cc, 
of ſeven inches in height, terminating in 
an aperture at top ſeven inches ſquare, 
At the bottom it muſt be cloſed with ano- 
ther iron · plate, which ſerves as a bottom 
to it 2: near the bottom make a door, 45 
three inches high and five broad, to lead 
to the aſh hole: above this door, and at 
the height of ſix inches from the baſis, 
make another, door 5, of the figure of 
the ſegment of a circle: then faſten three 
long iron · plates on the fore · part of the 
furnace with rivets, - one with its lower 
edge, as at g g, half an inch high; the 
ſecond three inches high, as at bb; and 
the third, which is like the firſt, above 
the upper door at i i; and theſe plates are 
to be ſet on in ſuch a manner as to form 
grooves: in order to ſhut both doors, 
you muſt adapt to each of them two 
ſliders, & E, Ii, made of iron-plates, to 
move within the abovementioned grooves, 
each of which ſhould have à handle, but 


the two ſliders belonging to the upper 


door, muſt have each a hole near the top; 

that is, one a. ſmall hole, a fifth of an 

inch broad, and an inch and a half long, 

as at n; and the other a ſemicircular 

aperture, one inch high and two wow 
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round holes, each of an inch in dia- 
meter, be bored in the furnace, two of 
which muſt be in the fore- part, av at 603 
two in the back-part, oppoſite to the for- 
mer, and all of them two inches and a 
half diſtant from each of the ſides 3 and 
a fifth hole, p, muſt be made at the 
height of one inch above the upper edge 
of the upper door. The inſide of the 
furnace muſt be lined throughout with 
iron hooks, ſtanding out above half an 
inch, and placed at about three inches 
diſtance from each other, to hold on the 


| matter of the lute, with which the whole 


inner ſurface is to be coated: let an iron, 
moveable, hollow, quadrangular pyra- 
mid, g, of three inches in height, be 
next adapted to the upper aperture of the 
furnace, ſo as to ſlide into the grooves 
cc; it muſt have two handles, as at 33, 
and be ſeven inches broad at the baſis, 
and end upwards in a hdllow tube, , 
three inches in diameter, two inches 
high, and nearly cylindrical, but a little 
convergent at the top : this tube ſerves to 
ſupport an iron-funnel or flue, 7, which 
muſt be nearly cylindrical, hollow, and 
two feet long: this, when a very ſtrong 
fire is required, muſt be put perpendicu- 
larly on the ſhorter tube, in ſuch a man- 
ner that the latter enters about an inch 
and a half cloſely and evenly into it, and 
may be taken off at pleaſure when the fire 
is not required to be fo very violent : let 
a ſquare ledge, made of a thick iron- 
plate, be faſtened at the top of the upper 


[112339] 
broad, as at 11 befides theſe, let five 
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OVER, in general, Ggnifies one thing 


9 


OVE 

ſuch u manner, as that the open forefide 
of it be contiguous to the inward border 
of the upper door. FO FIR 


ing above another; through, or from, 
one end to another; beyond, croſs, or 


ä overthwart t it alſo denotes exceſs, Ge. 


thus, 


OvER-BLOW, among ſeamen, is whem 


the winds blow ſovery hard, that the thip 
can bear no topſails. 


OVvER-DONE, in the manege : a hotſe is ſaid 


O 


to be over - done when his wind and ftrength 
are broke and exhauſted with fatigue. 


VER-FLOWIN@ land, among huſband- 
men, is commonly effected by diverting 


the fireams of rivers, brooks, land- 


floods, or ſprings, or ſome part of them, 
out of their natural channel: but where 


ſtreams lie too low for this, they are 


made uſe of to turn ſuch engines as may 
raiſe a ſufficient quantity of water to de 
it, The moſt uſeful engine for this pur. 
poſe is the perſian wheel, See the article 
PeRSIAN WHEEL. was 
Where there are no ſtreams to turn this 
wheel, the farmers have recourſe to pum 
and other engines moved by the wind, 
Lands that lie low, near brooks, give 
more frequent opportunities for theſe. 
practices than thoſe which are near rivers; 
the brooks having greater falls, and the 
rivers running more flow and levels 


but when it can be effected by the waters 


edge of the lower door, which will con- 


veniently ſupport the grate and the lute; 
but this ledge muſt be made of two pieces, 
that it may be eaſily introduced into the 
cavity of the furnace. You muſt next 
place within the furnace ſmall quadran- 
oe iron-bars, half an inch thick, and 
aſten them edgeways on the extremities 
of the ledge, three quarters of an inch 
diſtant from each other. The inſide of 
the furnace being then luted with windſor- 
loam, and dried by a gentle heat, will be 
fit for ule. '7 
The beſt fuel for this furnace is charcoal 
made of hard wood, and broken into 
pieces about an inch big, which muſt be 
introduced through the top of the fur- 
race; and when an operation is per- 
ormed, two iron-bars are to be put 
through the four holes above-mentioned, 
on which the muffle being introduced 
through the upper aperture, is placed'in 


of large rivers, the land is yet more en- 
riched by it; theſe waters being muck 
more fruitful than the others. When the 
water is by this engine thrown into the 
trough, it is to be conducted by it ta 
the higheſt part of the land; and when 
that is ſufficiently flooded, the water is 
to be let into a large but not deep trench; 
ſeveral ſmall ones running out of which 
to all parts of the land, may convey it 
every where, and every part may be en- 
riched by it. It is always proper to con- 
trive this matter ſo, that the overflowin 

may be often repeated, and the water 
quickly carried off : for when it is ſuffered 
to be long upon the land in winter, it is 
apt to breed ruſhes, and other coarſe 


| plants, upon the ground. All waters 


re not proper for this purpoſe of over- 
flowing of lands to enrich them: the 
waters of coal-mines, and other places 
where there is only ſulphureous minerals. 
mixed among them, being apt'to deſtroy 
2nd kill the graſs wherever they come. 
Land- floods are the beſt to overflow with. 

| | i : 181 in 
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Inu winter, and warm —— ſ in 
. ſummer; It muſt be obſerved, hea 
water of one operation is dried, before 
any more is let on. It is always beſt alſo 
to do-it at night, that the moiſture may 
be ſoaked into the ground before the heat 
of the day. The waſhings of towns, 
and of public highways, is a great im- 
-provement 1o lands; as is alſo the waſh. 
— of lands where ſheep feed, Cold 
clay lands, and other ftrong lands that 
lie flat will only be improved by over- 
flowing them with land-floods, and that 
only in ſummer, | 
OVvER-GROWN, on board a ſhip, When 
the waves of the ſex grow high, the ma- 
riners call it rough-ſea ; but when the 
ſurges and billows grow higher, then it 
is an over-grown ſea, | 
OVER-HALE, in the ſea-language. A 
rope is (aid to be overhaled when drawn 
too ſtiff, or haled the contrary way. 
OVvER-HALE the runner. See RUNNER, 
OVveER-RAKE, among ſeamen ; whena ſhip, 
riding at anchor, ſo overbeats herſelf into 
an head-ſea, that ſhe is waſhed by the 
waves breaking in upon her, they ſay the 
waves over-rake her.- 
OVER-REACH, in the manege, is when a 
horſe ſtrikes his hind-feet againſt his fore. 
The word is alſo uſed for a ſtrain or 
painful ſwelling of the maſter-ſinew of 
an horſe, occaſioned by ſuch over - reach. 
OVvER-RIDING, in the manege, the ſame 
with over-done, ſupra. 
. OvER RULING an objection, in law, is the 
rejecting or ſetting it aſide by the court. 
OvER-RUNNING,, among printers. See 
the article PRINTING. 


. OVERSEERS of the poor, are public 


- officers appointed by ftatute in every 
pariſh, to provide for the poor therein; 
— ſometimes they ng two, _ or 
our, according to the largeneſs - 

riſnes. See — article Poor. 4 
OVERSET, or OvERTHROW, in the ſea- 
language. A ſhip is ſaid to overſet, 
when ber keel turns uppermoſt z which 

misfortune is occaſioned either by bearin 
too much fail, or by grounding her 5 

| that ſhe falls upon one fide. 

OVERFLACKEE, an ifland of the unit. 
ed Netherlands, in the province of Hol- 
land, fituated in the mouth of the river 


Maes, having the iſland of Voorn on the 


north, Brabant on the eaſt, the iſland of 
Schowen on the ſouth, and the Goree 
the weſt, 


OVERT, the ſame with open: thus an 


overt - act ſignifies an act which, in law, 
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muſt be elearly proved ;. and ſuch is to be 
alledged in every indictment for high 


—— | 

OVERTURE, or OuvERrTuUuRs, opening 
or preluding z a term uſed for the ſolem- 
nities-at the beginning of a 8 act or 
ceremony; an opera, tra concert 
of muſic, SS. — 1 8 

The overture of the theatre, or ſcene, i; 
a piece of muſic uſually ending with 

a fugue: the overture of a jubilee is 
a general proceſſion, Sc. 

OVERYSCHE, a town of the Avftrian 
Netherlands, in the province of Brabant, 
ſituated on the river Yſche, nine miles 
north-eaſt of Bruſſels, 

OVERYSSEL, one of the United Pro- 
vinces, bounged by Groningen on the 
north, by Weſtphalia: on the eaft, by 
Zutphen on the — and by Guelder- 
land, the Zuyder-ſea, and Frieſland on 
the weſt, 6 

OVICULUM, in the antient architecture, 
a little ovum, or egg : ſome alſo uſs the 
word oviculum for ovolo. See OvoLo, 

OVIEDA, in botany, a genus of the didy. 
namia-2ngioſpermia claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereof is a ringent ſingle petal; 
the tube of the corolls is very long and 
ſmall ; the upper lip is concave and emar. 
ginatedz the lower one is divided into 
three equal ſegments : the fruit is a glo- 
boſe berry, containing two roundiſh (eds. 

OVIEDO, a city of Spain, capital of the 
province of Aſturias: fituated on the 
river Aſta, fifty miles north of Leon, in 
weſt long. 60 40“, north lat. 430 300 

OVILIA, or SEPTA, in antient Rome, a 
place in the campus martivs, at fiſt 
railed in like a ſheep-pen, whence its 
name. Afterwards it was mounted with 
marble, and beautified with walks and 
galleries, as alſo with a tribunal, or ſeat 
of juſtice, Within this precinct, or en- 
cloſure, the people were called in to give 
their ſuffrages for the election of magi- 
ſtrates. The aſcent into the ovilia was 
not by ftairs, but by pontes, or narrow 
boards, laid there for the occaſion z on 
which account de ponte dejici was to be de- 
nied the privilege of voting: and per- 
ſons thus dealt with, were called depon- 
tani. 

OVIPAROUS, a term applied to ſuch 
animals 2s bring forth their young, 4b 
o, from eggs z as birds, inſects, &. 
See the article EGG. | : 
The oviparous kind ſtand in oppoſition 
to thoſe which bring forth their you's 
alive, called vivipzrous anima's, $a 
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man, quadrupeds, Cc. Oviparous ani- an 


mals may, be ſaid to be ſuch as conceive 
eggs which they afterwards bring forth, 
and from Which, by the -incubation of 
the parent, or ſome other principle of 
warmth and fermentation, at length 
ariſe animals z which, after they have 
ſpent the moiſture or humovr they have 
been ſurrounded withal, and are grown 


to a ſufficient bulk, firmneſs and ſtrengtb, 


break their ſhell and come forth. The 
oviparous kind, beſides. birds, include 
divers other ſpecies of terreſtrial ani- 


mals. 


OVIS, the- SHEEP, in zoology. ges the 


article SHEEP. 


OULNEY, .a market-town of -Buck- 


inghamſhire, ſituated nine miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Northampton, | 

OULZ, a town of Italy, in the province 
of Piedmont, ſituated in eaſt long, 6? 
30%, north lat, 45% _ 0 

OUNCE, uncia, a little weight, the fix- 
teenth. part of a pound-avoirdupois, and 
the twelfth part of a poùnd-troy: the 
ounce-avoirdupois is divided into eight 
drams, and the ounce-troy into twenty 
penny-weights. See-WELIGHT. 

Ounce, lynx, in zoology. See the ar- 
ticle LyNx, 

OUNDLE, a market-town of Northamp- 
tonſhire, - ſituated on the river Nen, 
twenty-two miles north eaſt of North- 
ampton. f 


OVOLO, or Ovuu, in architecture, a round 


moulding, Whole profile, or ſweep, in 
the ionic and compoſite capitals, is uſu- 
ally a quadrant of a circle: whence it is 
allo commonly called the quarter round. 


It was uſually enriched with ſculpiure by. 


the antients, in the form of cheſnut-ſhells; 
- whence Vitiuvius, and others, called ir 

echinus, i. e. cheſnut- ſhell. See the ar- 

ticle MOULDING, - 

Among us, it is uſually cut with the re- 


preſentation of eggs and anchors, or ar- 


rows heads placed alternately, 

OURAN, the name of an imaginary ſect 
of magicians, in the iſland of Gromboc- 
canore, in the Eaſt- Indies; where they 
are ſuppoſed to have the art of rendering 
themſelves 4oviGble, and paſſing where 
they pleaſe, and by theſe means doing 
infinite miſchief, 

OUROLOGV, in medicine, a name given 
by authors to a treatiſe or diſcourſe on 


the ſubje& of urine. See the article 
RINE, 6 


OUSE, a river, which riſing in the north of 


7 ron ſouth-eaſt by York; 


. — 


o 


the Trent, 


OvsE. is alfo a river which' riſes on the 


confines of "Oxfordſhire and Bucking- 
- hamſhire, and runniog north- eaſt through 
Buckinghamſhire, Bedfordſhire, Hun- 
* tingdonſhite, Cambridgeſhire, and Nor- 

fo'k, paſſes by Buckingham, Bedford, 
Huntingdon, and Ely, diſcharging it- 
ſelf into the bay of the German ſea at 
Lynn. | | 


OUSTED, in our old law-books, the being 


removed or put out of poſſeſſion, | 
OUSTER LE MAIN, a writ antiently 
granted and directed to the eſcheator, on 
a petition for the ſame purpoſe, to deliver 
ſeiſin out of the king's hand to the party 
who ſued out the writ, becauſe the lands 
ſeiſed were not held of the king; or that 
he ought not to have the wardſhip of 


them, Cc. It is likewiſe taken to be the 


judgment given in a monſtrans de droit: 
but all ouſter le mains, wardſhips, live- 

ries, Sc. are now taken away. 
OUSTER LE MER, in law, ſignifies a 

cauſe of excuſe given to the court on a 


defendant's not appearing upon ſum- 


mons, by alledging that he was then be- 
yond the ſeas, | 
OUSTIACH, or OsTIACH country, is a 


part of Aſiatic Ruſſia, extending along 


the river Irtis to its confluence with the 
river Oby, and from thence northward 
along the banks of the Oby and Jeniſa, 


into the gulph of the Manga-ſea, or 


the frozen ocean; and extending alfa 
along the banks of ſevera] rivers which 
fall into the Ohy and Jeniſa. $65.56 

OUTFANGTHEF is taken for an antient 
privilege of the lord, when a felon, 

dwelling in his manor, was taken'out of 
his ſee; in which caſe, he might cavſe 
him to be brought back to judgment in 
his own court. ; | 


OUT-HOUSES are ſuch as belong and > 


are adjoining to dwelling houſes, _ 
OUT-LAND, among the Saxons, was 
that land which lay beyond the demeſnes, 


and was granted out to tenants ; 'though _ 


at the will of the lord, in like manner as 
copyhold eſtates. f 


OUT-LAW, ſignifies one that is deprived | 


of the benefit of the law, and therefore 
held to be out of the king's protection. 
See the next article. 


Where an original writ, and the wfits of 


capias, alias, and pluties, have been 
iſſued againſt a perſon, and are returned 
by the ſheriff, non eſt inventus, and af - 
ter procl mation made for him to appear, 
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Ec, if he omits ſo doing, he then be- 
comes out-lawed: though, formerly, no 
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perſon could be out lawed, except in the 
caſe of felony ; which being puniſhableby 
death, any perſon was at liberty to ſlay 
the out-law ; but that is now altered, and 


no perſon but the ſheriff, on a lawful war. 
rant, may put a perſon out · la wed for fe- 


lony to death. An infant under age, or 
a woman who is never ſworn to allegi - 


- ance, cannot be an out- law, though the 


latter is ſaid to be waived. See the ar- 
ticle Waive. | X 

UTLAWRY, is where a perſon is out- 
lawed, and on that account loſes the be- 


nefit of a ſubjet. See the preceding ar- 


ticle. 

The proceſs of outlawry lies in ĩndic̃t- 
ments of treaſon or felony, and alſo of 
treſpaſs vi & armis, conſpiracy, &c. And 
by (ſtatute, perſons may be out- lawed in 
many civil actions, as debt, caſe, cove- 
nant, Sc. On an outlawry for felony 
the perſon forfeits his lands, goods, and 
chattels; in perſonal actions, the goods 
and chattels of the perſon are only liable, 
and they are forfeited to the king, with 
the profits of his chattels real, by a ne- 
ceſſary conſequence, that the party be- 
ing extra lege, is therefore incapable to 
take them himſelf, In the caſe of either 
treaſon” or felony, an outlawry may be 
reverſed by writ of error, or plea ; and 
the judgment upon the reverſal is, that 
the party ſhall be reſtored to all that he 
Joſt, &c, however, he muſt plead to the 
indictment againſt him. If a party out- 


| lawed in a civil cauſe, does come in gra- 
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through the block of the ſheet ; and then 


again 3 another block, which is 


ſeized cloſe by the end of this outlicker. 
It is ſeldom uſed in great ſhips, except 
the mizen-maſt is placed ſo far aft, that 
there is not room within-board to hale 
the ſheet flat. | 


OUT. RIDERS, certain bailiffs- errant, 


that are employed by ſheriffs, to ride to 
the farthermoſt parts of counties, or hun- 


dreds, in order to ſummon people more 


ſpeedily to county courts, &c, 


OUTWARD flanking angle, or The angle 


of the tenaille, in fortification, is com- 
prehended by the two flanking lines of 
defence. | 


OUT WORES, in fortification, all thoſe 


works made without-fide the ditch of a 
fortified place, to cover and defend it. 

Ovtworks, called alſo advanced and de- 
tached works, are thoſe which not only 


| ſerve to cover the body of the place, but 


allo to keep the enemy at a diſtance, and 
prevent his taking advantage of the ca- 
vities and elevations uſually found in the 
places about the counterſcarp, which 
might ſerve them either as lodgments, or 


as rideaux, to facilitate the carrying on 


their trenches, and planting their batteries 
againſt the place: ſuch are ravelines, te- 
nailles, hornworks, queve d'arondes, en- 
velopes, crown-works, c. See the ar- 
ticle RAVELIN, TENAILLE, &c, 


It is a general rule in all outworks, that 


tis, on the return of the exigent, alias, 


or pluries, he may, by motion, reverſe 
the outlawry, without pu'ting in of bail: 
but in caſe he comes in upon a cepi cor- 
pus, he ſhall not be permitted to do it, 
unleſs he appear in perſon, or give bail to 
the ſheriff for his appearance on the return 
of the cepi. When an outlawry is after 
judgment, it cannot be reverſed, till ſa - 
tisfaction is acknowledged of record by 


the plaintiff, or the defendant has brought 


the money recovered into court: and on 
reverſal of an ouflawry, the plaintiff may 
declare againſt the defendant for the ſame 
matter, in two terms, on a new original, 
and in another county, beſides that where- 
in the action was brit laid. 


OUBLICKER, in a ſhip, a ſmall piece 


of timber made faſt to the top ot the poop, 


and ſtanding out right a-flern. At the 
doutmoſt end thereof is a hole, into which 
_ the ſtanding part of the ſheet is reeved, 


if there be. ſeveral of them, one before 
another, to cover one ang the ſame te- 
naille of a place, the neifer ones mult 
gradually, one after another, command 
thoſe that are farther advanced out into 
the champaign, that is, muſt have higher 
ramparts, that ſo they may overlook and 
fire upon the beſiegers, when they are 
maſters of the more outward works. 


OUVERTURE. See OVvERTURE. 
OVUM PHILOSOPHICUM, or CHEMICUM, 


mercury. 


a glaſs - body, of an oval form, reſemb- 
ling an egg, uſed for the ſublimation of 
See MERCURY. 


OUZEL, or the Water OuZEL, in orni- 


thology, the motacilla, with a black body 
and white breaſt, See MoTACILLA. 

WELTY, or OVELTY of ſervices, in 
our law-books, denotes an equality 0! 
ſervices; as in the caſe of a lord-meſne, 
and a tenant who holds the meſne, as 
he holds of the ſuperior lord. 


OWL, in ornithology, the engliſh name of 


ſeveral ſpecies of the ſtrix. See S TRIX. 


Tue ſeveral ſpecies of frix, that fall 


very nu- 


under this denomination, are 
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eagle-owl, ſee the article Buxo. 


i : . % 


a. The black and white horn-owl, or the 


white aurited ſtrix, is a beautiful bird, 
equal to a tuikey in fize, of a ſnow- 
white colour, elegantly variegated with 


ſpets and lines of black; - the head is 
large, round, ſhort, and decorated in a 
very beautiful manner, with a pair of 
ears or horns, as they are uſually. called, 
being tufts of erect feathers, having their 
origin from the y of the apertures 
of the ears. 3. The leſſer horn- owl, 
being the trix with the head aurited with 
fix feathers, . is another very beautiful 
bird, equal to a large pigeon in ſize, with 
very Jarge wings; the wings are reddiſh, 
as 18 allo the lower part of the belly and 
back. 4. The grey - owl, or the brown 
ſtrix, with a ſmooth head, with black 
eyes, and the primary wing · feathers ſer- 
rated. 53. The yellow owl, with a ſmooth 


ſtrix, with a ſmooth head, and the eyes 
brown, 7. The yellow-eyed owl, or 
the brown ſmooth- headed ſtrix, with the 
iris of the eyes yellow, 8. The varie- 


gated tailed owl, or the brown ſmooth- 
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heros. 1. For the great hon-owl, or OX, bez, in zoology, makes a genus of 


uadrupeds. See the article Bos. 
he common ox is too well known to 


need a particular deſcriptioy: the bull is 


a very heavy, but at the ſame time a 
ſtately and fierce-looking animal, with 
wide noſtrils, large eyes, and long and 


patulous ears; his forehead is decorated 


with ſhort curled hair, and the ſkin hangs 
looſe under his throat: for the proper- 


ties of a bull, kept for breeding, ſee the 
article BULL. 5 . 
When theſe creatures are intended to 
breed, the better the land is, the larger 
ſort of beaſts is to be choſen, and the 
greater will be the profit, But of what- 


ever ſort the breed is, the bull ſhould al- 
ways be of the ſame country with the 
cow, otherwiſe it never ſucceeds fo well. 


See the article Cow. . 


The largeſt oxen are to be choſen for 


head. 6. The hazel-owl, or the brown 


eaded ftrix, ſpotted with white, and 


with white faſcize on the tail. 9. The 
little owl, or the brown ſtrix, with a 
ſmooth head, and five ſeries of ſpots on 


pretty little bird, and ſo, ſmall, that it 
appears ſingular to ſee the marks of this 
genus on it. It is about the bigneſs of 

e black-bird, and its wings are very 
long. 10. The white-owl, or the white 
ſtrix, with a ſmooth head, being nearly 


work, and for feeding, but then it muſt 
be where there is land rich enough to 
maintain them. When they are to draw, 
care muſt be taken to match them well, 
both for Height and ſtrength; for if one 
be ſtronger than the other, the weakeſt 
wild ſoon be deſtroyed. | 


the beating them throws them into ſur- 
feits, and many other diſeaſes, The 


time of putting oxen to work is at three 


the wing feathers, This is an extremely | 


years old; they muſt be worked gently - 
the firſt year, eſpecially in hot weather, 


and ſed with a large quantity of hay + 


this will enable them to bear their labour 


| better than graſs; and they ſhould be al- 
ways kept in a middle ſtate, neither too 


equal to a gooſe in bigneſs. 11. The 


common brown owl, or jay-owl, being 
the brown ſmooth- headed ſtrix, with the 
third of the wing feathers longeſt, and 


about the ſize of a pigeon. 12. The 
german horn-owl, or the horn-owl with 


a long tail. 13. The church-owl, or 
the leſſer horn-owl, being the variegated- 
backed, ſmooth headed ftrix. x4. The 
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fat nor too lean. They may be worked 


till they are ten or twelve years old, and 


then ſold, | , 

iſeaſes of OXEN. As ſcarce any crea- 
ture is more uſeful to man than the ox 
kind, nothing is more worthy confidera- 


ation than the nature and origin of their 


white-beaked owl, or the ſmooth- headed 


firix, with a bluiſh, grey back, and a 

whitiſh beak. And, 16. The yellow. 

beaked american owl, or the yellow- 

beaked ftrix, with a brown body, varie- 
ted with white. ; 


Oc. to the ſea. ſide in the night-time, 
there to be ſhipped, contrary to law. 


OWSE, —_—_ tanners, oaken bark beat- 


en or ground ſmall, to ſerve in the pre- 
paration of leather. 


* 


rſon who conveys wool, 


diſeaſes, and the remedies for them. The 
ſame diſtemper that has of late years car- 
ried off ſuch vaſt numbers of theſe cattle 
with us and elſewhere, has at other times 


raged in Italy, In the year 1720, and WL 


the ſucceeding one, there was a. great 


mortality among the horned cattle there, 


and the occaſion of it was evidently the 
unnatural ſeaſon preceding. The whole 


autumn before had been wet, and at the 


time of the winter ſolſtice there were con- 


_ tinual cold winds, and ſmall, but laſting 
rains. The ſpring that ſucceeded 


alſo cold and rainy, and the deſeg of 


| heat, and abundance of moiſture, made 
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They muſt never 
be driven beyond their natural pace, for 


i 


the do 
? attempting to cure, has been of very 
littfe' ſexvice, the cautions for prevent- 
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a change in the whole face of nature: of its unive 


the medicinal ſprings had not their wont- 


ed effect; ,and the fruits of the earth 
could not appear at their proper ſeaſons, 
nor in their due perfection. The graſs 


- was injured by this, and the ground ren - 


_ dered continually damp and unwhole- 

+ . ſome: and to this was evidently owing 
the malignant and contagious diſeaſe that 

© raged among the cattle afterwards, It 

- was ſoppoſed at that time with them, as 
of late with us and elſewhere, that the 
contagion was brought in among their 
© oxen by ſtrange cattle coming from in- 
fected places, but this proved to be an 
© error; for if an ox was removed to ever 
ſo diſtant a paſture, he never eſcaped the 


better for it: the whole earth and its pro- 


ductions were vitiated throughout the 

country, and there was no ſafety in any * 
| F | dodies of this genus, like thoſe of the 

The vſe of this obſervation muſt be, the 

keeping the cattle in ſucceeding years out 

of the way of thoſe things which occaſion | 


Prt of it. 


their ſickneffes in ſuch as theſe. If the 


autumn or, winter be extremely cold and 
wet, remove the cattle out af the low 
grounds, and put them to feed in ſandy, 
| by ſoils, on the high grounds; give them | 
Pater from ſuch places where the ſun 
haas moſt power, and it is leſs chilling 


cold than in others; and in caſes of im- 


minent danger, always mix ſome ſalt in 
it. Tf the bad weather continues, let 


them always have clean ſtraw to lie on, 
and a dry covering; and in caſes where 


the contagion is already begun, the fu- 


migating the houſes where they are kept 


with bay leaves and eleutherien bark, is 


judged convenient. ' As to remedies, 


- when they are once ſeized with the diſtem - 


per, it is hard to underſtand what inten- 
tion to eben in, and how to aſcertain 
e 


ing ihe diſeaſe ought to be redoubled, to 


avoid an almoſt incurable misfortune. 

— OXALIS,. or Oxys, WooD $ORREL. 

gee the article Wood SoRREL. | 
OXFILD, in our old writers, is ſaid to 
be a reſtitution made by a county, &c. 
for any wrong done in the ſame, See 
tze article-Hue and CRY. | 
OXFORD, the capital city of Oxfordſhire, 

and the ſee of a biſhop; it is ſituated at 
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num, each half a pound: melt them over 
a gentle fire; and then add of venice- 


three ' ounces ;* ſaffron, two ounces + 


7 - 
* * 


” ts 


_univerfity, which conſiſts of twent 
_ colleges and five balls: this city ſends 
two members to parliament, and the uni. 


verſity as many. 


OXGANG, or Gx GATE, is generally ta- | 


ken, in our old law. books, for fifteen 
acres, or as much ground'as a ſingle ox 
can plough-in a year. b | 


OXUCEEZA, in natural hiftory,' the name 


of a genus of foſſils of the claſs of the 


ſelenitæ, but of the columnar, not the 


rhomboidal. kind, The ſelenitæ of this 
genus conſiſt of fix equal planes, having 


their top or bottom no broader or more 


depreſſed than the others; and in this 
differing from the iſchnambluces, or 


+ Alatted columnar ſelenitæ, as they do 


from the iſambluces or cryſtaliform, but 
broken ended —_— having their ends 
naturally tapering off to a point. The 


other genera of the columnar ſelenitæ, are 
liable to à longitudinal crack in their 
middle; and this ſometimes includes a 
little clay, in form of an ear of graſs, 
- See the article SELENIT RKM. 
Of this genus there are only two known 
ſpecies; 1. A fine kind, with thin flakes 
and tranfverſe filaments, found. in the 
clayey banks of the river Nen, near Pe- 
terborougb, in Northamptonſhire; and, 
2. A dull kind, with thick plates and 
longitudinal filaments. This is not un- 
common in Yorkſhire, aud lies ſome- 
times in a yellow, ſometimes in a blue 
e 7590 e e 


OX Us, a river which riſes in the mountains 


on the north of India, and running north- 
welt, through Uſbec Tartary, afterwards 
ſeparates Perſia from Uſbec Tartery, and 


falls into the Caſpian fea, in 44 north 
© latitude. - a 

OXYCOCCUS, in botany, a ſpecies of 
s; and as the late practice, in | 


vactinium. See VACCINIUM. 


OXYCRATE, oxycratum, in pharmacy, 


Ec. a -mixture of vinegar and water, 
proper to afſwage, ' cool, and refreſh; 


they make fomentations of oxycrate, 


clyſters of oxycrate, &c, The uſual 
| 3 is one ſpoonful of vinegar to 
ve or ſix ſpoonfuls of water. 


OXYCROCEUM, in pharmacy, &c, 3 


preparation much uſed in plaſters for 
fractures, &c. made as follows: take el- 
low wax, one pound; pitch and gaiva- 


* 


turpentine, myrrh, and olibanum, each 


make them into a plaſter, OXYGLY 


. 
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oxrolvcv, a ſpecies of drink prepared 


of the ſweeteſt honey-combs, macerated 


and boiled. The combs from which all 


they ſeem to have depoſited all their con - 
tained honey in the water. This liquor 


OXY MEL, in pharmacy, a compoſition of 


the honey has been. expreſſed, are put in- 
to a pot with pure water, and boiled till 


is to be kept, and, when dilated with 
cold water, is to be drank in the ſummer- 
time, in order to remove thirſt. 


vinegar and honey. | 
There are ſeveral forts of oxymel, where- 


of the ſimple kind is made by boiling, in 
a glazed earthen · veſſel, and with a gentle 


Oxymel of garlic is thus made: take of 


fice, two pounds of clarified honey, ina 
pint of vinegar, to the conliſtence of a 


rups | 
The chief compound oxymels, are oxy- 
mel of garlic, and oxymel of fquills, 


garlic, fliced, an ounce and an half; 


* 


n on ſuch'a day. See Jun r. 
E nhete 
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otder to return twenty-four perſons, for a 


Juſtices ' have power to proceed 
only upon indictments that are brought 
before them, unleſs they have likewiſe a 
commiſſion of gaol-delivery, or a ſpecial 


one; which, it is ſaid, may he granted 


to enquire of oppreſſions and extortions ' 


of under-ſheriffs, bailiffs; clerks of the 


market, and all other 8 on the 


complaint of any one who wi 


ſue out 
the ſame. . x IO 


'OYER of @ deed, à petition to hear and 


caraway-feeds, and ſweet-fennel-ſeeds, of 


each two drams; of clarified honey; ten 
ounces; of vinegar, half a' pint: boil 
the vinegar a little While in a glazed 


0 


* 


exrthen-veſſel, with the ſeeds bruiſed; 


then add the garlic, and cover the veſſel; 


after all is cold, preſs out the liquor; 
and, with the heat of a balneum, diſſolve 
in it the honey. 6: 4 

Oxymeb of ſquills is made by boiling three 


pounds of clarified honey in a quart of 


vinegar of ſquills, over a gentle fire, to 
the confiſtence of a ſyrup, - 

In all the oxymels, a meralline veſſel muſt 
be avoided; - left it ſhould be corroded by 


the vinegar. 


OXYRRHODIUM, in pharmacy, a com- 
pound medicine, made of four or five 
parts of oil of roſes, and one of vi- 


negar. 


It is uſed in ipflammations, and to dry 
vp ſetters. | 


OXYSACCHARUM, a liquid medicine 


OYER, in law-books, ſeems to have been 


prepared of ſugar and vinegar. 


antiently "uſed for what is now called 


aſſiſes. See the article Afs158. 


OYER AND TERMINER, a commiſſion di- 


refted to the judge of aſſiſe, and other 


temen, impowering them to hear and 


etermine all criminal cauſes, and to try 
all offenders, whether for treaſon, felo- 
0 or treſpaſs. | , ; 
a the general commiſſion of oyer and 
terminer, there goes a precept to the ſhe- 


if, in the name of the juſtices, bearing 


date lifteen days before their ſeſſions, in 


n 


enjdin ſilence. 


peruſe any deed, upon which an avon is 
Yought. This is always granted the 


| defendant, who may alſo take's copy of 


it, that he may conſider what to plead to 
the action. It is held; that where exe- 
cutors bring an action of debt, the de- 
fendant may crave oyer ef the Will. 


There is alſo oyer of a: record, wherein 


the plaintiff or defendant moves the court, 
that they will hear or look upon a re- 


: cord, 


YES, or Ovez, ſignifies Bear 3e; and 
is frequently uſed by the cryeis in our 
courts, on making proclamati6ns, or to 


YSTER, or O1STEtR;' oftrea, in zoolo- 
genus of | bivalve ſhell-fiſh, the 


7 2 | 
| Fog valve of which is hollowed on the 


inſide, and gibboſe without; the upper 


one is more flat; and both are come 


poſed of a multitude of la mine or cruſts, 
and uſually ſcabrovs, or rough on the 


outer ſurfate.: ſome oyſter ſhells are alſo 


0 


malignant ulcer of the noſe, diſti 


furniſhed with tubercles, or (pines, and 
others are deeply furrowed 4 plicated: 
the figure cf moſt is roundiſn, but in ſome 
it is quite irregular, | 
Oyſter-ſhells are accounted drying and 
. and given internally, ſudo- 
2 OT PO ns Pat Ss. JAY 
Z ENA, ana, in ſurgery, a foul and 
| nguithed 
by its fcetor, and often accompanied with 


A caries of the bones of the noſe. 


An ozzna generally proceeds from a 


_ foulneſs of the blood, and eſpecial'y when 


it is affected with the (curvy or venereal 


_ diſeaſe ; tho' ſometimes it proceeds from 


_ acrimonious or cauſtig, ſubttances drawn 
into the noſe along | 


h the breath. £ 
As to the cure, ſuch medicines ſhould be 


| uſed, as ferve to correct the blood, and 
rectify the deprayed habit of body; of 
which mercurials, and decoctions of the 


woods, are the chief; and in the mean 
time the patient's diet ſhould be ſpare and 


i 
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ol light, and without ſeaſoning ; and, when 


doing to a vehereal cauſe, nothing proves 
ſo effectual as a ſalivation. Seth | 
. - Externally, ſuch topical medicines muſt 


de applied as ſerve to deterge ulcers, as 
the aqua virid. Hartmanni, applied with 
tents or linen-rags rolled up. A mixture 

ol lime-water with mercurius dulcis may 
be likewiſe uſed with ſucceſs. You will 


„ the ulcer may be 20100 ith 
15 tions, and waſhed with warm milk, If 


it gathers to a cruſt, it may be removed 
by oil of ſweet almonds, . 


wder 


made of roſemary and lave wers, 


. dried-lemon-peel, and common ſnuff. 


..,, allo find great benefit in the worſt kind 


of the diſorder, from a decoction of ſa - 


vin and ſcordium, in a pound of which 


muſt be diſſolved an ounce of the ungu- 
ent. fuſc. Wurtz, uſed warm; or an in- 
, jeftion of ſpirit of wine, in which is diſ- 
.: folved ſome honey of roſes and mercurial 

.  oiptment. Some uſe an injection of oil 


When the ozæna is accompanied with a 
caries, it is hardly curable, before a ſe. 
paration of the carious bone is obtained, 
which may ſometimes be effected by pli- 
ers, or a pair of ſciſſars. 


Sometimes the ozæna is ſituated in the ſi- 
nus of the upper jaw; in which caſe Dr, 


of ſweet almonds, an ounce, with a dram 


ol oil of caftor, to ſoften the acrimony of 
the humours; others, again recommend 
. . tobacco-leaves, or tobacco - ointment ; 
apd others uſe precipitate, mixed with 
an emollient ointment, and applied with 
. tents: if the pain be great, they add to 
_ theſe medicines, a ſcruple of camphor and 
; faffron, with half a ſcruple of opium. Laſt- 


ly, fumigating with cinnabar is recom- 


mended ; in. the uſe of which medicines, 
the patient muſt continue, atleaſt, till the 
_ Rench and diſcharge of corrupt matter 
ceaſe, When the matter is well digeſt- 
ed, the running abated, and the pain 


Drake adviſes to extract one of the den- 
tes molares, and then to open a paſſage 


through the alveolus or ſocket, into the 


ſinus, by a probe or other ſharp-pointed 
inſtrument : by this opening the offend- 
ing matter may not only be diſcharged, 
but you may. throw in proper injections, 
compoſed of elixir proprietatis, or tinc- 
ture of myrrh and aloes, either alone, 
or mixed with a decoction of ſavin and 
ſcordium, with ſome honey of roſes ; 
which muſt be retained in the ſinus for 
ſome time, by. ſtapping up the paſſage: 
then, after the inje@ion is diſcharged, a 
tent, tied to a thread, is to be inlerted, 
to prevent the paſſage ſrom cloſing up, 
before the ulcer is thoroughly deterged; 
after which, the cure may be completed 


with balſamics. 


ET 


P. 


$ 1 


or p, the fifteenth letter, and ele · 
venth conſonant of the alphabet; 

I the ſound of which is formed by ex- 
preffing the breath ſomewhat more ſud- 
denly than in forming the ſound of b: 
in other reſpecis, theſe two ſounds are 
very much alike, and are often confound- 
ed one with another. When þ ſtands be- 
fore 7 or its ſound is loſt; as in the 
words ch Ms, * ptolemaic, ptiſan, 
Se. when placed before H, they both to- 


e 


RK. for populus romanus; PR. S. for 


| por have the found of /, as in Pi- 


, phyfic, &c. 


A an abbreviature, P ftands for Pu- | 


blius, 
tricia dignatis ; P. C. for patres conſeri 


pondo, &c. PA. DIG. for pa- 


ti; P. F. for Publii filius; P. P. for 
propoſnum, or propoſitum publicez P. 


. 


prætoris ſententia; and PRS. P. for 
præſes provinciæ. 4 
In the italian muſic, P. ftands for pi- 
ano, or ſoftly ; PP. for piu piano, i.. 
more ſoftly; and PPP, for pianiffimo, or 
very ſoftly. _ | 

Among aftronomers, P. M. is uſed to 


denote poſt meridiem, or afternoon ; and 


ſometimes for poſt mane, i. e. after mid - 
night. | 

As a numeral, P. fignifies the fame 38 
G. wiz, 4003 and with a daſh over it, 


thus P, 400,000. 


Among phyſicians, P. denotes pugil, or 


the eight part of an handful; P. . 
partes æquales, or equal parts of the in- 


predients z P. P. Ggnifies pulris patrons 
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s 
i. e. the jefuits-powder; and ppt. prz- 
paratus, red. N 3b 
ABULUM, FUEL, among natural phi- 
F loſophers and Aiemiſts, Bo the . 
FutL and FIE. | | 


* 


mans, in honour of the goddeſs Pax, or 

Peace. 8 | 

PACAMORES, a province of Peru, on 
the confines of Amazonia. 

PACE, paſſur, a meaſure taken from the 
ſpace between the two feet of a man, in 
walking; pally reckoned two feet and 
an half, and in ſome men a yard or three 
feet. See the article MEASURE... , 
The geometrical pare is five feet; and 
60000 ſuch paces make one degree of the 
equator, See the article DEGREE. 

Pack, in the manege, is of three kinds, 
viz, walk, trot, and gallop; to which 
may be. added an amble, becauſe ſome 
horſes have it naturally. See the articles 
WaLk, Taor, &c. ig 
Horſes which go ſhuffling or mixed paces 
between the walk and amble, are for the 
moſt part of no value; which commonly 
proceeds from their fiery temper, and 
{dmetimes from a weakneſs in their reins 
or legs. 


PACHAMAC, a temple of Peru, in South 


America, dedicated by the Indians to the 


ſupreme being: it gives its name to the 
adjacent country. | 


PACHODECARHOMBIS, in natural 


hiſtory, the name of a genus of foſſils, of 
the claſs of the ſelenitæ, expreſſing a 
thick rhomboidal body, compoſed of ten 
planes. See the article SELENIT EZ, 

The characters of this genus are, that 
the ſelenitæ of it conſiſt of ten planes; 


the ſelenitæ, are broader and larger planes 
than any of the reſt, the great thickneſs 
of this genus, on the contrary, make its 
four longer planes in all the bodies of it, 
meeting in an obtuſe angle from its ſides, 
its largeſt planes. Of this genus there 
are only four known ſpecies. 1. A very 
pellucid one, with ſlender tranſverſe ſtriæ. 

his is frequent in the clay-pits of North- 
amptonſhire, and ſome other countries; 


that it is good to ſtop. hemorrhages z 
whence it has acquired among them the 
common name of ſtaunch. 2. A dull- 

king kind, with very fine tranſverſe 
laments, This is found in the clay-pits 
of Northamptonſhire, Staffordſhire, and 


PACALIA, a feſtival obſerved by the Ro. 
E 


but as the top and bottom in the lepto- 
decarhombes, or moſt common kind of 


and the common people have an opinion, 


Yorkſhire, 3. A fine and beautiful 


* Th 
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kind, with very flender longitudinal fila · 
ments. This is common in Yorkſhire, 
and ſeems almoſt liar to that coun- 
try; it ĩs not only found there in digging, 


but frequently lies on the ſurface of we a 


earth. And, 4. A brown pellucid k 


ind 
found very frequently in Germany, and | 


ſometimes'in England. t ; 
PASCHU, an iſland in the Mediterranean, 
near the coaſt of Epirus, in european 


Turky, ſubje& to Venice: eaſt long. 


20? 45% and north lat. 399 x5. 


PACIFIC OCEAN, or SOUTH-$EA, that 


vaſt ocean which ſeparates Afia from Ame- 


rica: it is called Pacific, from the mode- + 


rate weather the firſt mariners who failed 
in it, met with between the tropics; and 
it was called South-ſea, becauſe the Spa- 
niards croſſed the iſthmus of Darien from 
north to ſouth, when they firſt diſcaver- 


ed it: though ĩt is properly the Weſtern 


ocean, with regard to America. 


 PaciFic LETTERS, See the article Pa- 


cific LETTERS. _ . 
PACIFICATION, in matters of polity, 


ſignifies the reſtoring of the public tran= 
uility. Hence, 


” 


 PACIFICATOR ſignifies much the ſame 


with mediator, or one who endeavours to 
reconcile princes or ſtates at variance. 


See the articles PEACE and TREATY. - 


PACE, in commerce, denotes a quantity 


of goods, made up in loads, or bales, for 


carriage. 


A pack of wool is ſeventeen ſtone and 


two pounds, or a horſe's load. 


PACKAGE, is a ſmall duty of one penn 
in the pound, paid for all goods not par- 


ticularly rated. 3 
PACKERS, perſons whoſe employment it 


is to pack up all goods intended for exe 
portation ; which they do for the great 
trading companies and merchants of 
London, and are anſwerable if the goods 

receive any damage through bad pack- 


age. | 8 6 | 

PACOS, in zoology, a ſpecies of peruvian- 
camel, without any gibboſity, erroneouſly | 
reckored by ſome a ſheep: it is only © 
three feet and an half high, from the 
ground to the top of the back; but the 


neck is very long, ſo that when the head 


is carried erect it is pretty tall. See the * 


article CAMEL, | | 
Like the glama, it is ſometimes employ- 


ed in carrying burdens: its fleſh is very 


_ well taſted. 


PACT, or PACTION, padtum, in law, de- 


notes a contract, or agreement, between 
two or more parties. See CONTRACT, 


. ACTA, 


* 
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PACTA convenTa, in Poland, are the 
articles agreed on between the king and 
the republic, which they mutually oblige 
euch other to obſerve. ear 
PAcTOLVUs, à river of Lydia, in the 
leſſer Aſia, celebrated by the antient 
f for its golden fands. | 
PADANG, a port-town' on the weft coaſt 
of the iſland of Sumatra, in the Eaſt- 
Indies, in poſſeſſion of the Dutch: eaſt 
long. 99“, ſouth lat. x* of. 
PADDLE, in glaſs- making, an inſtrument 
with which the workmen ftir about the 
- ſand and aſhes in the calcar. See the ar- 
ticles CALCar and GLass” JA 
PADDOC, or Pabpoc-couxsx, a pitce 
of ground encompaſſed with pales or a 
Wall, and taken out of a park for exhi- 
biting races with grey-hounds, for plates, 
wagers, or the like, r 
A paddoe is generally a mile long, and 
1 of a mile broad; at one end 
u little houſe where the dogs are to be 
entered, and whence they are ſlipped; 
near which are pens to incloſe two or 


three deer for the ſport, Along the 


courſe are ſeveral poſts, viz. the low poſt, 
 which' is an hundred and fixty yards 
from the dog-houſe and pens ; the quar- 
ter of a mile poſt, half mile poſt, and 
inching poſt; befides the ditch, which 
8h, be place made to receive the deer, and 
preſerve them from farther putſuit. And 
near this place are ſeats for the judges 
choſen to decide the wager. 
The keepers, in order to ſlip the dogs 
fairly, put a falling collar upon each, 
flipped through a ring, and the deer be- 
ing turned looſe, and put forward by a 
teazer, as ſoory as he is arrived at the 
Jaw poſt, the dog-houfe door is thrown 
open, and the dogs ſlipped. If now the 


deer ſwerve ſo much, as that his head is 


jodged nearer the dog-houſe than the 

ditch before he arrive at the pinching- 

poſt, it is no match, and muſt- be run 

over again three days after; but if the 

deer runs ſtraight beyond the pinching- 

* then that dog that is neareſt when 
e 


ter ves, or is blanched by any acci- 


dent, wins the mztch; but if no ſuch 
ſwerve happens, then the match is won by 
me dog who firſt leaps the ditch. 
PADERBORN, the capital of the biſhop- 
ie of the fame name in Weſtphalia : 
eaſt long. 8925, north lat. 51% 48, 


PADRON, a town of Spain, in the pro- 


vince of Galicia, fifteen miles ſouth of 
"Compoltella, 


PADSTOW, a market-town of Corn ;- 


* 
- 


Vall, thirty. mile elf of Livnceton, 


PADUA, the capital of the Paduan, in Ita- 
ly, a city of a cireular form, fituated 
twenty-two miles welt of Venice: caſt 

long. 129 15 north lat. 45% 30, 

PADUAN, a province of Italy, in the ter. 


ritories of Venice, thirty-five miles long, 
') and almoſt as much in breadth; bound: 


ed by the Treviſane, on the north: by 
the dutchy of Venice on the eaſt; by the 
Polefin de Rovigo, on the ſofith ; and 
by the Vicentin, on the weſt, © 
PADUAN, amongſt the medalifts, a modern 
medal ſtruck in imitation of the antique; 
or a new medal ftcpck with all the maiks 
and characters of foricilty, This name 
is properly applicable to thoſe medals 
only. that were ſtruck, in the ſeventh cen- 
tury, by an italian painter, born at Padua; 
who ſucceeded fo well in the impoſture, 
that the beſt judges are at a loſs to dil 
- , tinguiſh his medals from the genuine 
ones. Though it is frequently uſed in 
general for all medals of this kind. 
PADUS, the LAUREL, or BIRD's CHERRY, 
in botany, a ſpecies of prunus. See the 
article PRUNUS. 3 
The fruit of this plant is recommended 
to be: hung about the neck of children 
ſubject to epilepſies. It is of an emolli- 
_ ent, and heating nature. 
PAAN, among ts antient pagans, was a 
ſong of. rejoicing ſung in honour ef 
Apollo, chiefly uſed on occaſions of vic- 
tory and triumph. | 
PAAN, in the antient poetry, a foot con- 
fiſting of four ſyllables ; of which there 
are four kinds, the pæan primus, ſecun- 
dus, &c. See the article Foor. 
The pæan primus conſiſts of one long 
ſyllable and three ſhort ones, or a tro- 
cbhæus and a pyrrhichius, as femporibus; 
the pzan ſecundus conbiſts of a ſhort yl - 
lable, a long, and two ſhort, or an iam- 
bus and a pyrrhichius, as potentia; the 
pæan tertius conſiſts of twe ſhort ſylla· 
bles, a long and a ſhort one, or a pyrrii- 
chius and a trochevs, as animatus; the 
pæan quartus conſiſts of three ſhort ſylla. 
bles and a long one, or a pytrhichius and 
iambus, as Celeritas." ; 
PZADAGOGUE, or PrDaGOGUE, See 
the article PEDAGOGUE, 
PADARTHROCACES, in ſurgery, 2 
diſeaſe of the bones, raiſing them into tu- 
mours near the joints, and differing from 
the ſpina_ventola, in that it is not attend. 
ed either with violent pains or eroſion ot 
the bone and adjacent parts, Sce the 4 
ticle SPINA VENTOQSA. This 
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| his diſeaſe is moſt frequently found in 
' the Joints of children: for as the bones 
of children are more ſoft and ſpongy than 
the bones of adults and old perſons, they 


and more frequent 


mours, anc B 
| See CaRkigs and 


orm tu- 


6 mours. eps. 
i PADEROTA, in botany, a genus of the 
; diandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
J corolla whereof conſiſts of a fingle petal; 
e the tube is cylindric, and of the length 
9 of the cup j che limb is formed as it were 
into two labia z the upper lip is oblong. 

m hollow, Abd narrow ; the lower lip is 
'3 broader, is divided itito three equa 
8 ſepmetits at the — the fruit is 
90 an oval cüpſule, compreſſed at the top, 
ls and bifid, compoſed of four valves, and 
Ne containing two cells, in each whereof 
az there are numeroys, obtuſe, oblong ſeeds, 
e, .. which adhere to a columnar receptacle. 
if ZXDO-3aPTI8My infant · baptiſm, or that 
ne . conferred on children. See rs, 

in P AONIA, PiONY, in botany, a genus of 
the polyandria - digynia claſs of plants, the 
* corolla whereof conſiſts of five roundiſh, 

e 


concave petals, very large, patent, and 
narrow ——9 the baſe: the fruit con- 
fits of two capſules, reflexo-patent, of an 


each one cell, formed each of a ſingle 
valve, and opening longitudinally in- 
wards : the ſeeds are numerous, oval, 
ſmooth, beautiful, and coloured. The 
number of the germina, though naturally 
two, varies greatly: in ſome flowens 
ther are fm ee 
The root of this plant is a very cele- 
medicine in nervous. caſes. We 
a> inſtances well atteſted of epileplies 
being ſolely cured by it. It is good alſo 
in all diſorders of the head, and in hy- 
ſteric complaints: it promotes the men · 
s, and removes obſtrugions of the 
Py (+ hs 7 


idolater one Who adores falſe gods. 

Jo be article PaGANISM. -. . 
AGANALIA, certain feſtivals obſerved 
by the antient mans in the month of 
January, - They were inſtituted by. Ser- 
vius Tullius, Who appointed a certain 
number of villages (pagi), in each of 


dual facrifices to their tutelar gods; at 
which all the inhabitants were to-atlift, 
and give preſents in money, according 
to their 11 and age, by which means 

number of oounti · people was known, 


oP * 


ſervants U this occaſion offered 
OL, un, * N 
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are ſo much the eafier diſtended by hu- 


oblong, oval figure, hairy, containing 


AGAN, paganus, a heathen, g tile, or 


rhich an altar was to be raiſed for an- 


* 


P A 
eakes to Ceres and Tellus, to obtain 
Tw. ĩ . ui 
PAGANELLUs, in ichthyology, the name 
of a fiſh of the ſea-gudgeon or rock fiſh 
cind, called by authors gobius marinus: 
See the article Gozivs, | * 
This fiſh has a yellow. trahverſe line on 
the top of the ficl back: fin. It grows to 
about fix inches in length, and is thick in 
ASN E 
5 \GANISM, che religious worſhip and 
diſciplive of pagans; or, the agoration of 
| idols and falſe gods. See Ibor ATR T. 
The gods of paganiſm were either men, 
as jupiter, Hercules, Bacchus, Sc. or 
fictitious perſons, as Victory, Fame, 
Fever, Cc. or beaſts, as in Egypt, Cro- 
codiles, Cats, &c. or, finally, inanimate 
things, as Onions, Fire, Water, Se. 
PAGE, a youth of ſtate retained in the 
family of a prince or great perſonage, 
as an honourable ſervant; to attend in 
_ viſits of ceremony, do meſſages, bear 
up trains, robes, Cc. and at the ſame 
time to have a genteel education, and 
learn bis exerciſes. The pages in the 
king's houſhold are various, and have 
various offices aſſigned therh, as pages of 
bonour, pages of the preſence chamber, 
ages of the back ſtairs, c. 
his word is uſed in the turkiſh ſeraglio 
for the children of tribute, or ſlaves who _ 
wait on the grand ſeignior : they are 
commanded by the chief aga; and conſti- 
tute four claſſes, called oda's 
pax Fa book, See PhinTinG, 
PAGEANT, a triumphal car, chariot, 
arch, or other like pompous decora - 
tion, variouſly adorned with colours, 
flags, &c. carried about in'public ſhews, 
% A ² A 
PAGO, an iſland in the gulph of Venice, 
ſeparated from the continent ef Morla- 
Chia by a narrow channel; being forty 
miles long; and twelve broad, fituated 
in eaſt long. 169 12/, north lat. 45% 
PAGOD, or PacoDa, a name whereby 
the Eaſt. Indians call the temple in which 
they worſhip their gods. e 
ore they build a pagod, they conſe - 
crate the ground as follows: after hav- 
| Ing encloſed it with boards or paliſadoes, 
_ when the graſs is grown on the ground 
they turh an aſh coloured cow into it, 
who ſtays there a whole day and night 
and as cow-dung is W by the In- 
| dians to be of a very ſacred nature, they 
ſearch for this ſacred depoſit, and hav- 
ing found it, they dig there a deep pit, 
into which they put a marble-pillar, piſ- 
13 U ny ipg 
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ing conſiderably above the ſurface of the 


1 


earth, On this pillar they place the 
image of the god to whom the pagod is 
to be conſecrated, After this the pagod 


is built round the pit, in which the pillar 


is fixed. The pagod uſvally confiſts of 
three parts, the firſt is a vaulted roof 
ſupported on ſtone or marble-coJumns. 
It is adorned with images, and, being 
f . all perſons without diſtinẽtĩon are 
allowed to enter it: the ſecond part is 
filled with groteſque and mofſtrous 
- figures, and no body is allowed to en- 
ter it but the bramins themſelves; the 
third is a kind of chancel, in which the 
ſtatue of the deity is placed: it is .ſhut 
up with a very ſtrong gate. This word 
for the temple. 
Pacop, or Pacoba, is alſo the name of 
a gold and ſilver- coin, current in ſeveral 
parts of the Eaſt-Indies, See Coin. 
PAIN, dolor, is defined to be an uneaſy 
ſenſation ariſing from a ſudden and vio- 
lent ſolution of the continuity, or ſome 
other accident in the nerves, membranes, 
veſſels, muſcles, &c. of the body; or, 
according to ſome, it conſiſts in a motion 
of the organs of ſenſe; and, according 
to others, it is an emotion of the ſoul oc- 
ca ſioned by theſe organs. 1 
There are various kinds of pain, one is 


is ſometimes uſed for the idol, as well as 


attended with pulſation, another with a 


ſenſe of incumbent weight, another with 
a tenſioñ ; there is a pain which attends 
exoſion, inciſion, punction, and perfora- 
tion, comprehended with theſe and the 
like differences under the name acute; 
and, laſtly, there is a pain attended with 
a torpor and numbneſs, © 
Beſides the above-mentioned, there are 
other diſtindiens of pain: thus ſome 
- Pains ate fixed, others moveable and 
_ wandering, as it often happens in a re- 
dundance of humours: ſome pains are 
continval, and others intermittent; ſome 
intenſe, oth-rs remiſs ; ſome again afflict 
the patient in the beginning of the diſ- 
eaſe, others afterwards ; and ſometimes 
they ariſe on the critical day, ſometimes 
not; and to mention no more, ſome 
_ pains are ſeated in the external parts, 
others inthe internal; ſome in the noble, 
others in the ignoble parts. 
All pain proceeds from ſome injury done 
to the parts affected; and according to 
Galen, it proceeds either from a ſudden 
alterstion of the part, or a new tempe- 
rament ſuddenly induced, or elſe from a 
ſolution of continuity. The internal parts 
— 6 4 
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ſuffer pain from the violenee of a fever, 
by which the nervous parts are dried and 
vellicated, or from an inflammation, an 
eryſipelas, ſome great obſtruction or ab- 
ſceſs in the viſcera, or, laſtiy, from a 
flatus. Now fince theſe pains owe their 
riſe to ſuch cauſes, they are juſtly deno- 
minated bad, as well when — — as 
- when, attendant on other diſtempers; 
for all pain exhäuſts the ſtrength, pro- 
motes crudities, and impedes the con- 
coction of the bumours. The worſt 


** 


- - pains are thoſe excited in he viſcera and 


| arts; and of theſe the moſt per 
nicious on all accounts are "pains affect. 
ing the viſcera" in à violent manner, and 
of a long andronftant duration, by which 
the natyral heat of the viſcera. js deftroy- 


9 


fort a happy event. 
Pain is mitigated or aſſuaged divers 
ways; as, x. By diluting and ſoftening 
acrimonies with warm water mixed with 
flour, 1 by way of drink, fomen- 
tation, 'clyſter, or bath. 2. By refoly- 
ing and walking away ' obſ{tru&ions by 


_ ed, or reſolved, and no room left o hope 


the ſame means, and reſolvents. 3. By 


relaxing the nervous veſſels with drinks, 
fomentations, baths, relaxants, ano- 
dynes, and aperients. 4. By correcting 
_ the acrimony itfelf with proper remedies, 
5. By freeing the obſtruent, obſtructed, 
and acrimonious parts from the too great 
8 = the vital 1 and by 
ſoftening, ſuppurating, and depurating 
. ec ef deadening the 
ſenſe by narcotics, either internally or ex · 
ternally. See the articles NAR corics, 
and Alopfypyrtr. 
or pains after delivery. See the article 
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'DELivEry. A. 
PAIN FORT ET DURE, in law, fignifies 2 
particular puniſhment infficted on a per- 
ſon who being arraigned for felony, re- 
fuſes to put, himſelt upon the common 


trial bf God and His country, but inſtead 


thereof ' oBſtinately” Hands mute: this 
; apt ment Is vulgarly called preſſing to 
Tue judgment of this pennance 

is 5 common law, and' it is-vſvally 

* prathſed"as follows, wiz. that the pri: 
ſoner be remanded back to priſon, and 


5 pt foto ſome low dark room, and there 


bold ler en his back en tbe ground, with- 
©, out any other covering than what is ne- 
"ceffary to Vide his nakedneſs, and that 


his legs and arms be extended with cords 


to the fobr quarters of the room, at 
"which time there is to be laid on bis 
body as much weight, or more, * 


no other 


PA 
can bear, and all the time he is to have 
ſupport than the worſt of bread 
and water, and is not to drink the ſame 

day that be eats, nor eat the day he 
drinks, aud in this condition to remain 
till he dies. See the article Murg. 


PAINTING, the art of repreſenting na · 


tural bodies, and giving them an ap- 
pearanee of life, by the turn of lines, and 
ide degrees of colours. 
Whoever would apply himſelf to paint - 
ing, ſays that celebrated italian painter 
Leonardo da Vinci, muſt in the firſt place 
learn perſpective: this will enable him to 
diſpoſe things in their proper places, and 
to give the due dimenſions to each: hav- 


ing done this, he muſt learn to deſign; 


chooling for that purpoſe ſome able maſ- 
ter, who at the ſame time may give him 
ſome inſight into the colours of figures : 
he ought then to conſult nature, to con - 
firm himſelf in what he has already 
learnt; and, laſtly, let him apply him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy and imitation of the 
greateſt maſters, in order to get a habit 
of reducing what he has learnt into 
pradtice. 
Dksicx, Paas EC TIVE, &c. 


To judge of the goodneſs of a painting, 


. fays Mr. Richzrdſon, it is neceſſary to 
eſtabliſh. to ourſelves a ſyſtem.of rules to 
be applied occaſionally; and to aſſiſt the 
judgment herein, the following rules 
bave been laid down: 1. The ſubject 
mult be finely imagined, and, if poſſible, 
improved in the painter's hands; he mult 
think well as an hiſtorian, poet, philoſo- 
pher, or divine, and more eſpecially as a 
painter, in making a wiſe uſe of all the 
advantages of his art, and in finding ex- 
pedients to ſupply its defects. 2. The 
expreſſion muſt be proper to the ſubject, 
and the characters of the perſons : it 
mult be ſtrong, ſo that the dumb ſhew 
may be perfectly and readily underſtood: 
every part of the picture muſt contribute 
to this end; colours, animals, draperies, 
and eſpecially the actions of the figures, 
and above all the airs of the heads, 3. 
There muſt be one principal light, and 
this, and all the ſubordinate ones, with 
the ſhadows and repoſes, mult make one 
entire and harmonious maſs; the ſeveral 
parts muſt be well connected and con- 
2 ſo ral to render the whole i 
ateful to the eye, as a d piece © 
mulic to the 5: By 48 a the 
Picture is not only more delightful, but 
iter ſeen and comprehended, . 4. The 
drawing muſt be juſt; nothing muſt be 
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- proportions ſnould vary according to the 
characters of the perſons drawn. F. The 
colouring, whether gay or ſolid, muſt 


be natural, beautiful and clean; and what 


the eye is delighted with, in ſhadows, as 
well as lights and middle tints and 
whether the colours are laid on thick, or 


finely wrought, they muſt appear to be 


done by a light and accurate hand. 


- Laſtly, nature muſt be the foundation 


that muſt be ſeen” at the bottom; but 


nature muſt be raiſed and improved, not 
only from what is commonly ſeen, to 


what is but rarely met with, but even yet 
higher, ſrom a judicions and beautiful 


idea in the/painter's mind, ſo that grace 


and greatneſs may ſhine throughout, more 
or leſs according to the ſubject. Ses Co - 


. LOURING, CLARO-OBSCURO, Ge. 
Painting is of various Kinds, according 


to the materials uſed, the matter upon 
which they are applied, and the manner 
of applying them; as painting in oil, in 
water - colours, freſco, &c. MD 


PAINTING izoil. The whole ſecret of paint- 
ing in oi} conſiſts in grinding the colours 


with nut oil, or linſeed- oil; but the man- 
ner of working is very different from 
that in freſco, or in water, by reaſon the 


dil does not dry near ſo faſt, which gives 


the painter an opportunity of touching 


and re- touching all the parts of his 


figures as often as he pleaſes; which in 


the other methods of painting is à thih 


impracticable. The figures done in oil, 
dre alſo capable of more force and bold- 


* 


neſs; inſomuch that the black becomes 
blacker, when ground with oil, than with 
water; beſides, all the colours mixing 
better together, makes the colouring the 


. fweeter, more delicate and agreeable, 
and gives an union and tenderneis to the 


whole, inimitable in any of the other 


manners... 8 ; 
Painting in oil is performed on canvas, 


on walls, wood, ſtone, and all ſorts of 


metals. 1. Painting on cloth or canvas 


is done as follows: the canvas being 


ſtretched on a frame, give it a layer of 
fizey or paſte water, and then go over 
it with a pumice- tone, to ſmooth off 


the knots, By means of the ſize, the 


little threads and hairs are all laid cloſe 


on the cloth, and the little holes filled 


up, fo that no colour can paſs through. 
When the cloth is dry, lay on oker in 
oil, which may be mixed wir white- 


lead to make. it dry the ſooner. When 


dry, go over it again with the pumice- 
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None, to make it ſmooth. After this a 
Jecond couch is ſometimes applied, com - 
zoſed of white-lead and a little charcoal - 
ack, to render the ground of an aſh- 
colour. Others prime the canvas in the 
following manner, thev firſt ſmooth the 
canvas with a pumice-ſtoye, ſize it over 
with good ſize, and a little honey, and 
Jet it ſtand to dry; after which they lay 
it over with whiting and ſize, mixed with 
a little honey: the uſe of the honey is 
o prevent it from cracking, peeling, and 
breaking out; on this they firſt draw the 
picture with a coal, and then lay on the 
colours. 2. Painting on walls: when 


the wall is dry, they give it two or three 


_ waſhes with boiling oil; till the plaſter 
remains quite greaſy, and will imbibe 
no more; upon this they lay drying co- 
Jours, ſuch as white-chalk, red-oker, or 
other chalks beaten pretty ſtiff, When 
this couch or. layer is well dried, the 
ſubjeft, or deſign is ſketched. out, and 
afterwards painted over, mixing 2 little 
varniſh with their colours, to ſave the 


. varniſhing afterwgrds. In order the better 


to fortify the wall againſt moiſture, ſame 
cover it with a plaſter of lime, marble 
| duſt, or a cement made of beaten tiles 
ſoaked in linſeed-oil : and at laſt prepare 


a compoſition of. green-pitch, maſtic, and 


thick varniſh boiled together, which they 
- apply bot over the former plaſter; and 
Shen dry, lay on the colours as before. 
Others, in fine, make their _ with 
1 133 e 0s | : 
this being dry, they apply another of. 
lime, x ba and iros. forte; which 
being+ well beaten, and incorporated 
with  linſeed-ojl, and whites of eggs, 
makes an excellent plaſter. When this 
is dry, the colours are laid on as befote. 
3+ In painting on wood, they uſually 
give their ground a couch or layer of 
white tempered with fize, and then pro- 
ceed as in painting on walls. 4. In paint- 
ing on ſtone or metals, it is not neceſſary 


to lay them over with ſize, but only to 
add a. flight couch vf colours before 


the deſign is drawn on itz vor even is 


this done on ſtones, 'where you would 


have the ground appear, as in certain 
—_— and agates of extraordinary co- 
ours. | „ 
All the colours uſed in freſco are good in 
oil, except white of lime and marble- 


duſt. Thoſe chiefly uſed are white-lead, 


dr ceruſe, yellow and white maſticot, or- 
piments vermillion, lacca, blue and green 
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aſhes, verdigreaſe, indigo, ſmalt, bla 
lead, Nate, wv Sean vm 4 2 
to oils, the beſt are thoſe of linſeed, wal- 
nuts, ſpike, and ex The drying 
oils or nut · oil, boiled with litharge and 
ſandarach, and otherwiſe with ſpirit of 
wine, maſtic and gum- lacca. 
In the preparation of oil. colours, care 
muſt be taken, that they be ground 
fine; that in putting them on a'pallet, 
thoſe which will not dry of themſelves 
be mixed with drying oil, or other in- 
gredients of a drying quality; and that 
the tinged colours be mixed in as ſmall 
quantities as poſſible. As to the fitua. 
tion of the colours, the pureſt and ſtrong- 
eſt muſt be placed in the. front of the 
piece, and the colouring varied accord- 
ing to the ſubject, time and place. If the 
- ſubject be grave, melancholy, or ter- 
rible, the general teint of the colourin 
mult incline to brown, and black, or red 
and gloomy; but it muſt be gay and 
pleaſant in ſubjects of joy apd triumph. 
See the article CołlopRI No. 
For the other different methods of paint - 
ing, ſee Ekauzt, Fresco, GLass, 
LiMNING, MINIATURE, Sc. 
PAIR, par, denotes two equal and ſimilar 
© things joined together, gither collectively, 
as a pair of gloves, or two ſimilar parts 
that compole one whole, or a ſet of things 
| Joined to make another complete, Cc. 
Palk, in anatomy, an aſſerpb age; or con- 
' jugation of two nerves, which have their 
origin together in the brain, or ſpinal 
- marrow, and thence diſtributed into the 
ſeveral parts of the body, the one on one 
- fide, and the other on the other. 
PAIS-RECONQUIS, à part of Picardy, 
in France, formerly in poſſeſſion of the 
' Engliſh, but loſt in the reign of queen 
Mary, anno 15358. 
PAITA, a town of Peru, in South 
America, in weſt long. 809, ſouth lat, 5*. 
PAIX, a port-town ſituated on the north 
+ fide of the ifland'of Hiſpaniola, in welt 
long. 72? ze“, north lat, 2089. 
PALACE, palatium, a name generally 
given to the dwelling-houſes of kings, 
— 2 and other — $ perſonages; and 
taking different epithets, according to 
the quality of the d as im- 
ial palace, royal palace, pont! 
Short — Ae ducal 
epiſcopal palace, GGG. 
PALACIOS, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
' vince of Andaluſia, ſituated fifteen miles 
fouth of Seville. 1 P A. 
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PALESTRA, in grecian antiquity, a 
poblic building, where: the youth ex- 
_ erciſed themſelves in wreſtling, running, 
playing at quoits, &c. 42 
Some ay the palzfira conſiſted both of a 
college and an academy, the one for ex. 
erciſes of the mind, the other for thoſe 
of the body 3 but moſt authors rather 
take paleeſtra to be a xyſtus, or mere 
academy for bodily exerciſes. Hence, 
PALASTROPHYLAX was the director 
of the palzſtra, and the exerciſes per- 
formed therein. See the er 


province of Gaſcony, capital of the lower 

Nararre, ſituated in weſt long. 18 8%, 
vorth lat. 43% 234. et 

PALAMBOANG, or PALaMBANG, the 
capital of a kingdom at the eaſt end of 


fituated on the ftraits of Bally, in eaſt 

long. 114“, ſouth: lat. 7“ 30/, and ſe- 
parated from the iſland of Bally by a 

narrow ſtraiĩt. . en rn | 
PALAMOS, a port-town of Spain, in the 
to province of Catalonia, ſituated on the 
3, Mediterranean, fifteen miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Girone. » 


ar PALANKA, a town of upper H 
Ys - fitvated — 4 miles north of Buda. 
ts PALANQUIN, a kind of chaiſe, or chair, 
borne by men on their ſhoulders, much 
uſed by the people of China, and the 
eaſt, as a vehicle for their eaſy convey- 
ance from place to place. 
ALARIA, among the Romans, a kind 
of exereiſe, performed at a ſtake by the 
ſoldierz. The ſtake being fixed in the 
ground, and fix feet high above it, the 
young undiſciplined ſoldiers advanced 
againſt it, armed with a hurdle and 
cudgel, inſtead of a ſhield and ſword, and 
went through all the rules of attack and 
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adverſary, Sometimes they ſtood at a 
diſtance, and attacked it with miſſive 
weapons, at the ſame time uſing all the 
requiſite motions for defending them- 
| ſelves, and warding off what might be 
thrown againſt them. 
PALATE, palatum, in anatomy, the 
| that compoſes the roof, or the upper 
and inner part of the mouth. See the 
277 fs os 7 
The palate has much the ſame ſtrusture 
Vith the gums, but it has alſo a great 


' the time of Fallopjus: theſe are prin- 
tipally ſituated in the hinder part near 
E uyvla, where it ix penduJouy, in the 


1 


—— 


/ 
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St. PAL Als, 4 town of France, in the 


the iſland of Java, in the Eaſt-Indies, 


defence, as if actually engaged with an 


number of glands, diſcovered ſo early as 


— , 
; . 7? 
1 
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PAL 
manner of a curtain, which is ealled 
the velum, or clauſtrum, of the palate. 
The glands fituated particularly in this 
rt, ſecrete a mucous fluid; ſerving to 
lubricate the mouth and throat, and to 
facilitate deglutition : they have a great 
number of apertures there for the diſ- 
charge -of this humour into the mouth, 
See the article GLAND, *, - 15 
The great uſes of this membrane are to 
defend the bones of the palate from cor- 
rupting, and for preventing by its clau- 
ſtrum or velum, the things to be ſwal- 
lowed from getting up into the noſtrils. 
Wounds of the palate. and other parts 
of the mouth, are only to be healed by 
being anointed with honey of roſes, 
either alone, or mixed with balſam of 
Peru, or with eil of mytrh per deli- 
quium. 5 1917 2 
Oſa PALAT1, bones of the palate. Theſe 
are two, ſituated in the poſterior part of 
the arch of the palate, between the ptery- 
goide apophyſis, and the oſſa maxillaria, 
and running up on the ſides of the naſal 
foſſæ all the way to the bottom of each 
orbit. The figure of theſe bones is very 
irregular: the vomer is joined to them 
in the furrow of their upper ſurface. 
| Their uſes are firſt: to form the palate, 
the orbit, and the maxillary ſinus; ſe- 
condly, to ſuſtain the membrane of the 
e, and uvula; and thirdly, to aſſiſt 
in the modulation of the voice, . See the 
articles MAxILLa, Voug, Ce. 
PALATINATE, a province, or fignory, 
. poſſeſſed by a palatine. Wd 
PALATINATE of Bavaria, or, the upper 


PALATINATE, in the circle of Bavaria, 


in Germany, is bounded by Voightland, 
in the circle of upper Saxony, on the 
north; by Bohemia and Auſtria on the 
eaſt; by the river Danube, which ſe- 
parates it from the dutchy of Bavaria, 
on the ſouth; and by Swabia, and part 
of Franconia on the weft ; being about 
_ ſeventy miles long, and forty broad. 
PALATINATE of the Rhine, ſituated in the 
circle of the lower Rhine, is bounded by 
the archbiſhoprics of Mentz and Friers 
on the north; by the circles of Fran- 
conia and Swabia on the eaſt; and by 
Alſatia and Lorrain on the ſouth and 
weſt; being upwards of a hundred miles 
long, and about ſeventy broad, - _ 
PALATINE, or COUNT PALATINE, 2 
title antiently given to all perſons who 
had any. office or employment in the 
prince's palace; hut afterwards confer- 
red op thoſe delegated by princes to hold 
n — f - : © courts 


— 
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PAL 


eourts of juſtice" in the provinces; and 


- own houſes, 


on ſuch among the lords as had a pa- 


lace, that is a court of juſtice, in their 


- At preſent the word palatine is reftrained 


oO a 


prince of Germany, or a lord of 
Poland, poſſeſſed of a palatinate. 


PALATINE' GAMES, in roman antiquity, 


were celebrated in the palace, and were 
continued by the ſucceeding emperors. 


games inſtifuted in honour of Auguſtus 


dy his wife Livia, after he had been en- 


rolled in the number of the gods, They 


PALATINE TRIBES, one of the four tribes 
into which Rome was antiently divided 
by Servius Tullius. 


PALATO SALPING/EUS, called alſo muſ- 
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P AL 
height of the cont from the f the 
.chief to the point. When 3 ö 


ſingle, it is to contain one third of the 


breadth of the ſnield. See pl. CLXXXIx. 


fig. 5 0 7 
When there are ſeveral, more properly 
called pallets, they are proportioned ſo 


as that two take up two fifths of the 


- ſhield, and three take up three-ſevenths ; 


and in thoſe caſes the number of pieces 


ate ſpecified, as well as that of thoſe 


they are charged withal, Sc. 


Pales are borne various ways, as wavy, 
- crenelle, faillis, indented, ingrailed, in- 


verted, &c, There are alſo cometed and 


flaming pales, which are pointed, ſome. 


times waved, &c. 


PALE', PALED. See the article Pal v. 
In Pak, is ied to things borne above 
one another in manner of a pale. 
Parti per Pal E. See the article Pak TI. 
PALED' FLOWERS, in botany, are thoſe 
which have their leaves ſet about, or ſuc- 


culus tube novus Vallalvz, and ptery- 
r externus, a muſele ariſing 
broad and tendinous from the edge of 
the lunated part of the os palati; ſe - 
veral of its fibres being ſpread on the 
membrane that covers the foramen na- 
rium, whence growing into a ſmall thin rounding, an head, or thrum, as in 
tendon, it is reflected about the hook- marigolds, &c, 5 | 
like proceſs of the inner wing of the PAaLES, or PiLEs, in carpentry, denote 
roceſſus pterygoĩdæus internus, and is rows of ſtakes driven deep into the 


. inſerted carnous into all the membra- 
- nous, fleſhy, and cartilaginous parts of 
- the tube, which leads from the palate to 


ground to make wooden · bridges over 
rivers; they ſerve to ſupport the beams 
laid acroſs them, from one row to ano- 


the ear, Tts uſe is to dilate and keep 
open this tube. * be 

PALATO+»STAPHYLINUS, in anatomy, a 

+, muſcle arifing on each fide from the 

Junction of the bones of the palate, It 
s broad at its beginning, but afterwards 
Joins its aſſociate, and becomes then nar- 
Tower, ſo as to reſemble a triangle, which 

. deſcends from the place of its origin to 

the uvula, and is inſerted into its upper 

part: it draws it upward and N 

PALAZULO, or PLazz0, à town of 
Sicily, in the Val. de Noto, ſituated 
eighty miles ſouth-weſt of Meſſina. 

PALAZULO, a town of Italy, in the ter- 

ritory of Venice, and province of Breſcia, 
fituated on the river Oglio, twenty-ſix 
_ mifes north-eaſt of Milan. 

PALE; palus, a little pointed flake or piece 
of wood, vſed in making inclofures, ſe- | 
parations, Cc. The pale was an inſtru - Deſarts of Arabia Petraza on the ſouth ; 

ment of puniſhment, and execution and by the Mediterranean Sea on the 
among the antient Romans, and flill + weſt, © : 
continues ſo among the Turks, Hence, It was called Paleſtine from the Phi- 
 empaling, the paſſing a ſharp pale up liſtines, who inhabited the ſea - coaſts. 
te ſundament through che body. It was alſo called Judea, from Juda; 

PALE, in heraldry, one of the honourable and the Holy Land from our Saviour 
ordinaries of an eſcutcheon ; being the refidence and ſufferings in it; and it 's 

. repreſentation of a pale or ſtake placed called Canaan, and the Promiſed Land 
vpright, and comprehending the whole | 1 


ther, and are ſtrongly bound with croſs 


>ALENC 

PALENCIA, or PLACENT1A, a city of 

Spain, in the province of Leon, ſituated 

on the river Gea, ſixty miles ſouth · eaſt 

of Leon. 

PALERM0O, the capital of the iſland of 
Sicily, ſituated on the north coaſt of that 
iſland; on a bay of the Mediterranean 
Sea: in eaſt long. 139, north lat. 33? 


10 = 
PALESTINE, a part of aſiatic Turky, 
ſituated: between thirty ſix and thirty- 
eight degrees of eaft longitude, and be- 
tween thirty-one and thirty-four degrees 
of north latitude : itis bounded by Mount 
Libanus, which divides it from Syria on 
the northz by Mount Herman, which 
- ſeparates it from Arabia Deſerta on the 
eaſt ; by the mountains of Seir and the 
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rest; and in the time of Solomon it 
ſcents Wave extended from the Medi- 

terranean Sea to the river Euphrates. 

PALESTRINA,*#" city of Italy, in the 


. g 


pope's territory and Campania of Rome, 


ſituated thirty miles eaſt of Rome. 


PALICAT;”&r PEL1CATE, a port - town 


. 


of bither India, in Afia, ſituated on the 
coaſt of Coromandel: in eaſt long. 80 


notth kat. 14%. 


PpALILIA, a feaſt among the antient Ro- 


mans, in honour of the goddeſs Pales. 


The Palilia were celebrated with great 


feſtivity by the ſhepherds on the firſt of 
May, to beſeech that goddeſs to take 
care of their flocks, and preſerve them 
from wolves and diſeaſes, Part of the 


ceremony "conſiſted in burning heaps of 


PALILICTUM,” in aſtronomy, 


ſtraw, and jumping over them. a 
| | the ſtar 
called the bull's-eye; or aldebaran, See 


the article ALDEBARAN. 


PALIMBAM, 'a town on the iſland of 


PALIND 


o 


Sumatra, in the Eaſt-Indies, ſituated in 
eaſt long. 10 30, ſouth lat. 16. 
Rosius, tram Foe, a verſe or 
ſentence which runs the ſame when read 
either backwards or forwards z ſuch. is 
the verſe, © en , 


Roma tibi ſubito montibus ibit amor. 


Þ 


dome people of leiſure have refined upon 
the palindromus, and compoſed verſes 
each word whereof. is, the, ſame. back - 
wards as forwards, as that, inſtance in 
Camden; 5 a 


* 


PALING, 2 bort of feneing for fruit. trees 


planted in fields, wherein three ſmall 
poſts are erected at a foot and a half 


diſtance one from andther; and near the 


top nailed to each other with croſs- bars, 
In fixing the pales in form of a triangle, 
room is to be left for the tree to play and 


bo by the high winds, without galhng: 


the trees are to be bound to a ſtake for 
a year or two, after which, fern or ſtraw 
may be ſtuffed in betwixt the'treE and 
uppermoſt rails to keep it upright. 1 

the place be open to deer, rabbits, or the 
like, a poſt is to be nailed to the bar be- 
tween every two'pales, ds * ak 
ALINGENESIA, among divines,' ſig- 
nifies the ſame with regeneration,” 


* 


Among chemiſts, it denotes the produ- | 8 
PALLADIUM, in aatiquity, a ſtatue of 


ang a body from its principles, 


— 
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n id 10 miles in length and 80 un 


PAL 
PALINODY, h u diſcourſe con- 
trary to a preceding one: hence the 
phraſe palinodiam ciner was taken for 
A rec#hturiby. s. 
PaLISADE, or Parrs abo, in fortifi- 
estion, an incloſure of "takes or piles 
driven into the ground, Ken rer, ven 
inches ſquare, and eight t long, three 
whereof are hid underground. 


 Palifadoes are generally wfed*ts-foffify, - 


the avenues of open förtz, go ges, Half 
moons, the bottom of Se de 
rapets of covert ways, and in general all 
poſt liable to ſurprize, and to which the 
acceſs is eaſy, ' Palliſadoes are uſually 
planted perpendicularly, though ſome 
make an angle ivclining towards the 
ground next the enemy, that the ro 
eaſt over to tear them up may flip. 
Turning PAL1SADES, are an invention of 
M. Coehorn, in order to preſerve the 
paliſades of the parapet of the covert= 
- way from the beſiegers ſhot, 
He orders them fo, that as many of them 
as ſtand in the length of a rod, or in 
about ten feet, turn up and down Mke 
traps, ſo as not to be in fight of the 
enemy till they juſt bring on their at- 
tack, and yet are always ready to do 
the proper ſervice of paliſades. 


Pars ADE, in gardening, denotes a ſort 


- of ornament; being a rowof trees which 
bear branches and leaves from the bottom, 
eut and ſpread in manner of a wall along 
ths ſide of an alley, or the like, fo ag to 
'- appear like a wall covered with leaves. 
PALISSE “, in heraldry, a bearing like a 
range of paliſades before a fortification, 
repreſented on a feſſe, riſing up a conſider- 
able height, and pointed à- top, ny 
the field appearing between ei ge 
plate CLXXIIX. fg. 6. 
PALIURUS, '"currst's THORN, in bo- 
tany, à ſpecies of rhamnus. See the 
article Ri A uu? 
PALL, in Heraldry, © denotes a kind of 
- cfofs repreſenting the pallium, or archie- 
piſcopal ornament ſent from Rome to 
the Metropolitans. See plate CXCIII. 


fig. 1. e ee ee, 
in matters of dreſs, See 


PALL, pallium, 

the article PALLIUM,  _ ah 16 
PALLA, in roman antiquity,” a mantle 
- which women wore over the gown cal- 
led ſtola. It was borne on the left ſhou!. 
der, whence paſſing to the other bde, 
under the right arm, the two ends were 
bound under the left atm, leaving the 

breaſt and arm quite bare. 


the 


— 


PAL 
| he goddeſs Pallas, ſuppoſed: to have 
dropped down from heaven, preſerved in 
Troy, Whereon the fate of that city, is 
ſaid to have depended. It is ſaid that 
there was amtiently a ſtatue of Pallas pre- 
| ferved at Rome, in the temple of Velta, 
| which ſome, pretended to be the true pal- 
ladium of, Troy; brougbt into Italy by 
Zneas x. it was kept among the ſacred 
,- things of the temple, and only known to 
the priefts and veſtals. It was eſteemed 
the deſtiny of Rome; and there were ſe- 
, veral others made perfectly like it to ſe- 
cure it from being ſtolen, as was that at 
. Troy, which the oracle of Apollodeclar- 
. ed ſhould never be taken fo long as the 
palladium was found within its. walls: 
this occaſioned Diomede and Ulyſſes, iti 
the time of the trojan war, to undertake 
_ the ſtealing of it. 
PALLET, among painters, a little oval 
table, or 2 of wood, or ivory, very 
thin and ſmooth; on, and round which, 
the painters place the ſeyeral_colours they 
have occaſion for, to be ready for the 
pencil. The middle ſerves to mix the 
_ colours on, and to make the tints re- 
quired in the work. It has no handle, 
but inſtead thereof, a hole at one end to 
put the thumb through to hold it. 
PaLLET, among potters, crucible makers, 
Se. a wooden inſtrument, almoſt the 
ö ny one they uſe, for forming, heating, 
© and rounding their works: they have 
_ ſeveral kinds, the largeſt are oval with a 
handle; others are round, or hollowed 
. triangularlyz others, in fine, are in 
manner of large knives, ſerving to cut 
off whatever is ſuperfluous on the moulds 
of their work,, | 
PALLET, in gilding, an inftrument made 
of a ſquirrel's tail, to take up the gold 
- leaves from the pillow, and to apply and 
extend them on the matter to be gilt. 
See the article G1LDING., 717 
PALLET, in heraldry, is nothing but a 
ſmall pale, conſiſting of one half of it in 
, . breadth, and therefore there are ſome- 
times ſeveral of them upon one ſhield. 
PALLET is allo a part belonging to the bal- 
lance of a watch or movement, - See the 
article WATCH. | 
PALLET, in ſhip-building, is a room within 
_ the hold; cloſely parted from it, in which 
by laying ſome pigs of lead, &c. a 
ſhip may be ſufficiently ballaſted, with- 
out lofing room in the hold; which, 
therefore, will ſerve for the ſtowing the 
more goods. 


| PALLIATION, ora PALLIATIVE CURE, 
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in medicine, is When, in deſperate aud 

- incurable diſeaſes, after predicting * 

fatal event, the phyſician preſcribes ſome 

_ remedies for mitigating the pain, or ſonie 


Other urgent ſymptoms, as in ulcerated 


: Toy or cancerous fiſtulas; and the 
Ke. n ien, 
ö Tauer: indication, is where the ſymp. 
s of a diſeaſe give too much trouble 
and danger, to have their cure deferred 
till the diſeaſe whereon they depend is 
removed: here the ſymptoms themſelves 
are tq be cured or mitigated apart. 
PALLIER, or PaiLtizes, in building, 
denotes a landing-place in a ſtair- caſe. 
See the article STAIR-CaSE, - 
PALLIFICATION, the ſtrengthening the 
foundation of any building, by driving 
iles into the ground. See the — 6 
_ FOUNDATION and PII. 
PALLIUM, or Pati, an archiopiſcopal 
veſtment, of white woollen cloth, about 
the breadth of a. border; made rougd, 
and thrown over the ſhoulders. - Upon 
this border there are two. others of the 
ſame matter and form, one of oo 
down upon the breaſt, and the Wther 
upon the back, each having a red crois 
upon it ; ſeveral croſſes of the ſame co- 
Jour being likewiſe upon the upper part 
of it, about the ſhoulders. 
The pall was part of the imperial hab, 
and originally granted by the emperors 
to patriarchs; but at preſent it is given 
by the pope" as'® mark of the apottolic 
power, without which neither the func- 
tion or title of archbiſhop can be aſſumed 
by the biſhops of his communion. 
PALM, palma, in anatomy, the inſide of 
the hand, called aifo vola. See the ar- 
ticles HAND and PALMARIS. 
PALM is alſo a meaſure of length. See the 
article MęAsu nx. 
PALM-SUNDAY; in the chriſtian church, 
the Sunday next before Eaſter; being ſo 
called in memory of our Saviour's trium- 
phal entery into Jeruſalem, when tte 
multitude that attended him ſtrewed 
palm- branches in bis way. See the ar- 
ticle EASTER. | 
PALM-TREE, PHOENIX, in botany, Cc. 
Ses the article PHOENIX. 1 
PALMA, a town of Por ugal, in the pro- 


vince of Alentejo: wett long. 99, north 


e OE OT 

PALMA is alſo'a city of Terra Firma, in 

 fouth-America: weſt long. 74% norih 
lat, 4 30“. | ; 


PALMA, or PataMonay a town of Italy, 


| eight miles north of Aquileia, . 


\ 
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ParMAcroiE, one of the C 


PAL 
anary- Iſlands 
ſixty miles north-weſt of Teneriff. 4 


PALMARIS MUSCULVs, one of the 
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fexoy muſcles of the hand, ſo called as 


being inſerted into the palm of the hand 
by a broad expanded tendon: its office 
to be the conſtriction of the palm. 
There is alfo another muſcle of the hand 
called palmaris brevis, and quadratus, in 


muſcle, aboye the abductor muſcle of 
the little finger: it is ſaid to aſſiſt in 
drawing together the hand; but Heiſter 
obſerves, that both theſe muſcles are 
ound wanting in diſſections. 

P AS, or Barn PALMAS, 2 promon- 
tory on the Guinea - coaſt : weſt long. $?, 
north lat, 4 300. 

PALMATED, ſomething reſembling the 
ſhape of the hand: thus we ſay palmated 
leaves, roots, ſtones, &c. g 

PALMIPEDES, among ornithologiſts, 
the ſame with web-footed birds, See the 
articles BIRD and ORNITHOLOGY. 

PALMISTRY, a kind of divination, or 
rather a deceitfol art practiſed by Nee: 
who pretend to foretel events by looking 
upon the lines and marks of the hand: 


* 
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PAL 


afterwhich, ſaline, nitrous, and. einua- 


barine medicines are to be uſed, particu. 


larly the antiſpaſmodic, to appeaſe the 
violent motions of the heart,” and render 


the blood more fluid. The aqueous in- 
fuſions of tea, balm, veronica, primroſes, 


or citrons, are likewiſe proper, eſpecially 


with the effence of ſcordium, carduus 


| benedictus, citron or orange peel, with 
form of a ſmall maſs of fleſh, which ad- 


heres to the aponeuroſis of the former 


a little dulcified ſpirit of nitre, or terra 


foliata tartari, taken morning and even- 


ing; as alſo temperate pediluvia, mode- 


rate but frequent exerciſe, riding, mo- 
derate diet, plenty of thin drink, whey, 
mineral waters, eſpecially the chalybeate 
kind, are all very uſeful in this diſeaſe. 


PALSGRAVE, among the Germans, the 


ſame with palatine, 


See the article 
PALATINE. SA 


PALSY, T:pa\urig, in medicine, à diſeaſe 


wherein the body, or ſome of its mem 


bers, loſe their motion, and ſometimes 


their ſenſation of feeling, 


The apoplexy, fays Dr. Mead, when 


not mortal, frequently terminates in 


a palſy, which is the-criſis of the diſ- 


eaſe; this palſy generally ſeizes but 


it is prohibited by ſtat. 1 and = Phil, &@ 


Mar. c. 4. 


city, in the province of Syria, two hun- 
dted miles ſouth-eaſt of Aleppo. 
PALOS,. a port-town of Spain, ſituated 


PALMYRA, the ruins of a magnificent 


on the bay of Cadiz: weſt long. 7* 15/,. 


north lat, 3 7%, 


Cape Paros, is a promontory of Spain, 


twenty miles eaſt of Carthagena. 
PALOTA, a town of lower Hungary, 
forty miles ſouth-weſt- of Buda. 
PALPABLE, ſomething perceivable by the 
ſeoſes, particularly that of feeling. | 
PALPEBRA®, the EYE-LiDs, in anato- 
my.. See the article EYE. 75 
PALPITATION, in medicine, a ſpaſtic 
contraction of the heart, when it leaps 
and beats violently. | 
The heart often palpitates ſo much as to 
be heard at a diſtance, which may be 


owing to a violent motion of the body ; 


chiefly when plethoric people aſcend high 
places : ſometimes it happens through 
fear or dread; and ſometimes from a 
bad conformation of the-heart and the 
neighbouring veſſels, Sleeping in the 
helds, ſuppreſſion ef the menſes, and 
the like, are likewiſe ſaid to occaſion it. 


Bleeding in the foot, and gemle purges, 


. are generally the firſt ſteps towards a cure; 


one fide of the body; and what Mor- 

ni obſerves, after Valſalva, that, on 
diſſection of the bodies of apopleQics 
who had been ſeized with a hemiplegia, 
he always found the cauſe of the diſeaſe 
in the oppoſite fide of the brain, the 
doctor ſays he has formerly found true 
more than once in St. Thomas's hoſpital. 
There is now no longer any room for 
blood-letting, or draftic purges; it will 


be ſufficient to give warm add moderate 


cathartics now and then, ſuch as the tinc- 
tura ſacra. And as the diſeaſe is now 


7 become chronical, inſtead of bliſters it 


will be requiſite to make iſſues in proper 
places, eſpecially in the nape of the neck, 
and above the ſcapulæ, either with the 


actual cautery, or with cauſtic medi- 
cines. Hippocrates adviſes to apply the 
actual cautery in eight places, at leaſt, 


and ſpecifies them. 2 
The cure is to be chiefly proſecuted wit 
aromatic ſtrengtheners and ſteel; and 
beſides, it is of ſervice to ſtimulate the 
ſkin of the paralytic part; which is ex- 


tremely well effected by the green oint- 


ment, mixed with the ſeventh or eighth 
part of the ſtrong ſpirit of vitriol; and, 


vhen the part begins be rubified, the 


liniment is to be removed, and the part 
anointed with ointment of elder. Cold 
bathing is very beneficial in perſons not 


too far advanced in years; but hdt 
| A 
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ſome of whom the doctor has known ſent 


to Bath by a miſtaken. notion of their 
.  phylicians, who, upon coming out of 
the bath, were ſeized with a return of the 
_- apoplexy, which cziried them off. 

. Wherefore the doQor makes the follow- 


ing remarks en theſe waters. Their chief 


virtue ſeems to conſiſt in a certain mineral 
heat, whereby they warm and cheriſh the 


ſtomach and inteſtines; and, therefore, 


they are chicfly ſerviceable to thoſe who 


have ruined their appetite and digeſtive 
faculty by drinking wine or other ſpi- 
ritucus, liquors, which is well known to 
be the cauſe of a number of evils: but 
they are very prejudicial to all whoſe in- 


. ward, parts, as the brain, lungs, liver, 


or kidneys, are too hot. And, for the 
ſame reaſon, though they may be agree- 
able to, and mend, the Romach, yet, if 
the wie of them be continued too long, 
they more frequently hurt this organ: 


that very warmth which was beneficial at _ 
 firlt, by immoderate perſeverance, becom- 
_ ang prejudicial, by over-relaxing the fi- 


bres. A circumſtance which the doctor 
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bathing is prejudicial to all paralytics ; 
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Paly-bendy is when the eſcutcheon is gas 
. vided by perpendicular lines, which is 
paly; and allo, by diagonals, which is 
called bendy, See the article Bzexpy, 
PAMIERS, a town of Languedoc, thirty 
miles ſouth of Toulouſe, 
PAMPELUNA, the capital of ſpaniſh Na- 
varre, is the ſee of a biſhop,,and an uni- 
. verſity : weſt, long. 1 307, north lat. 
% 1g JG ts 
PAMPELUNA, is alſo a city of Terra Firma, 
5 » ſouth America: welt long. 72%, north 
lat. 7. ; 72 #? 2 
PAMPHYLIA, the antient name of a 
part of Carimania, | 
PAMPINIFORME coRPvs, in anatomy, 
a plexus, or knot, formed by the ſper- 
matis veins and arteries, and included 


in a common coat, within the teſticle. 


See the article TESTICLE, 
PANACEA, among phyſicians, denotes 
an univerſal medicine, or a remedy for 
all diſeaſes; a thing impoſſible to be ob- 
tained, according to no leſs an author 
than Boerhaave, ae 
Some alſo give the appellation panacea 
to certain plants, called in engliſh alheals, 


ſeveral times obſerved, more particularly PANADA, a diet conſiſting of bread P 
| in patients whoſe diſeaſes were owing to boiled in water to the conſiſtence of a 
| a fault in the nervous fluid. pulp, and ſweetened with a little ſugar, 
ll This diſeaſe never is acute, is often te- It is given to young children, and to 
| dious, and in old people almoſt incura- fick perſons, whoſe digeſtion is weak, or 
ble; and the patient for the moſt part where ſtronger foods would be impro- 
drags a miſerable life. For the vigour per. It is ſometimes made thin, to ſerve 
of his mind, together with his memory as a drink. _ 
are loſt, or valtly impaired; he totters PANAMA, the capital city of the pro · 
and ſhakes, and becomes a diſmal fight; ' vince of Darien, in ſouth America, 
as if no longer a man, but an animal where the» treaſures of gold and ſilver, P. 
half dead. | _ © end the other rich merchandize of Peru 
PALUDAMENTUM, in roman anti- are Jodged, in magazines till they are 
. guity, a habit that differed in little from * ſent to Europe: welt long. 82%, n p ! 
the chlamys, except that this laſt belonged lat. 97. 14 | | 
chiefly to the lower claſs of people. See PANARIA, one cf the Lipari iſlands, 
the article CHLAMYS, thirty miles north of Sicily: caſt long. | 
ILowever, they are promiſcuouſly uſed for x59, north lat. 392. | 
each other; being the robes of ſtate PANARIS, or PARONYCHI1A, in medi- { 
proper to emperors, kings, conſuls, and cine and ſurgery. See PARONYCHIA, ( 
generals during their triumph, P aANAR0O, a river of Italy, which riſing 4 
PALUMBERIUS, ACCIPITER, the goſ- in the appenine mountains, on the con- 
 h:wk. See the article GOSHAWK. fines of Tuſcany, divides Modena from l 
PALUMBUS, the RinGpove, a beauti- Romania, and then running through the 0 
ful ſpecies of pigeon, with the neck white Ferrareſe, falls into the Gulph of Venice, t 
on each fide, and a brown ſpot behind, PANATHENZEA, vavabwala, in rn p 
See the article COLUMBA. antiquity, an antient athenian feſtival, on 
PALUS MEOT1s. See Morris. in honour of Minerva, who was the A 


.PALY, or PALE', in heraldry, is when rotectreſs of Athens, and called Athena. 
the ſhield is divided into four or more There were two ſolemnities of this 
equal parts, by perpendicular lines fall- name, one of which was called the 

ing from the top to the bottom. See reater panathenza, and celebrated once 
. -plaie CXCIII. fg. 2. in five years; and ihe other, the = 
ane : Y a pana- 
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as ſome think, every year. 


At the cele- 
bration of the leſſer feſtival, there were 
"three games, managed by ten preſidents 
elected out of the ten athenian tribes, 


On the evening ef the firſt day was a 


torch race, firſt by men on foot, and 
next by horſemen.” The ſecond con- 
- tention was a gymnical exerciſe, in which 
the difputants gave” proofs of their 
ſtrength and activity. The laſt was a 
muſical contention : and aſterwards the 


yrchic dance was performed by young 


sin armour, Laſtly, they offered a 
coll ſacrifice, towards which, every one 
of the athenian boroughs contributed an 
ox, In the greater panathenza, moſt of 
the ſame rites and ceremonies were prac- 
tiſed, but with greater ſplendor, with the 

addition of ſome others, as particularly 
a proceſſion, in which Minerva's ſacred 
garment was carried; on this garment 
the atchievements of Minerva, &c. were 
embroidered with gold, by a ſelect num- 
ber of young virgins. 


PANAX, GINSENG, in botany, a genus 


of the pentandria-digynia claſs of plants, 
the general corolla of which is uniform ; 
the partial corolla conſiſts of five, oblong, 
crooked, equal petals: the fruit is a 
roundiſh berry, having one cell, and is 
coranated with the cup: the ſeeds are 
two, and of a kidney-like ſhape. ; 
The numerous virtues of this plant have 
been already given under GINSENG, 
PANAY, the capital of the iſle of Panay, 
one of the Philippine iſlands; eaſt long. 
119“, and north lat. 117. 
PANCARPUS, in roman antiquity, a 
kind of ſhew which the roman emperors 
frequently exhibited to the people. In 
this ſpectacle, the circus being ſet all over 


with large trees, repreſented a foreſt, in- 


to which the beaſts being let. from the 
dens under the ground, the people, at a 
ſign given by the emperor, purſued, ſhot, 
cut in pieces, and killed all they could 
lay hold of, which they afterwards carri- 
ed away, to regale upon at home. The 
beaſts uſually given on theſe occaſions 
were boars, deer, oxen, and ſheep, 
PANCH, or Pauxcn. See Pauxch. 
PANCHREAS, or PANCREAS, See the 
article PANCREAS, © | 8 
PANCHREST, © in medicine, 
with panacea, Ste PANACEA. f 
PANCHYMAGOGUE, in pharmacy, a 
name given to ſome cathartic extracts, 
that have the reputation of purging off all 


the fame 


kinds of humours, The mok celebrated 
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of which, are that of Crollius, and that 


of Hartman. Crollius's panchymagogue 


is an extract of the pulp of coloquintida, 


of pulvis diarrhodon abbatis, agartc, 
and black hellebore. 
is an extract made from ſena-leaves, 
rhubarb, black -heilebore-root, white re- 
finous turpeth, polypody of the oak, tro- 


_ chiſci, alhandal, troches of agaric, and 


aloes. 


PANCRATIUM, waſp, among the 


antients, a kind of exerciſe, which con - 


| fiſted of wreftling-and boxing. In theſe 


conteſts it was cuſtomary for the weaker, 


iz party, when he found himſelf preſſed by 


is adverſary, to fall down, and fight 


rolling on the ground. 


This was the third gymnaſtic exerciſe, 


and was not introduced till long after the 


others. 
Thoſe who engaged in theſe exereiſes 
were called pancratiaſtæ; which name 


vas alſo given to ſuch as did not confine 


themſelves to one exerciſe, but ſueceeded 
in ſeveral different ones. 


PANCRATIUM, SFA DAFFODIL, in bota- 


ny, a genus of the-hexandria-monogynia 


claſs of plants, the flower of which conſiſts 
of ſix lanceolated petals, and its necta- 
rium is a ſingle, tubular infundibuliform 


petal; the fruit is a roundiſh triquetrous 
capſule, formed of three valves, and con- 


| taining three cells, with numerous glo- 


boſe ſeeds. - £ 


PANCREAS, in anatomy, popularly call- 
. ed the ſweet · bread, is a large gland, of 
a flattiſn ſhape and fleſhy colour, extend- 


That of Hartman - 


ed behind the ſtomach, and reaching from 


the duodenum tranſverſely towards the- 


ſpleen. Its length is eight or nine inches 
its breadth about two fingers, or two 


and a half; its thickneſs about one fin- 
ger; and its weight about three ounces. ' 


In man, the ſhape of the pancreas very 


much reſembles the tongue of a dog; it 
is broadeſt towards the duodenum, and 


gradually narrower towards the ſpleen, 


Its ſubſtance is glandulovs, and it ſeems. 
formed by a conglomeration of many 
glands. It is ſurrounded with a mem- 
+ | brane, which is continuous with the pe- 
' "ritorzeum + it has arteries from the cceli- 


ac and ramus ſplenicus; and veins alſo- 


from the ſplenic vein; its nerves are from 
the par vagum and the intercoſtals; and 
finally it has an excretory duct, which 


is ſituated in, the middle of the pancre- 


as, . where it reſembles an empty vein, 
and is about the thickneſs of a ſmell 


ſtraw. This duct terminates in the duo- 
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denum, which it enters obliquely, f 
- or five fingers-breadth below the Ni. 
rus, uſually at the ſame orifice with the 
ductus cholidocus ; but ſometimes it has 
a double aperture, 
The uſe of the pancreas is to ſecrete a pe- 
culiar liquor, called the pancreatic jvice,, 
which is of a ſalivoſe nature, and is car- 
ried by the pancreatic duct into the duo- 
denum, where it ſerves to dilute the-chyle, 
to render it more fluid, and fit to enter 
the mouths of the lacteals; and, per- 
haps, to temper and dilute the bile, to 
change its vilcidity, bitterneſs, colour, 
Sc. and make jt mix with the chyle, in 
order to reduce the ſeveral taſtes, odours, 
and properties of the ſeveral foods, into 
one homogeneous one. See the articles 
CHYLE and BILE. wy | 
PANDECTS, in the civil law, collections 
made by Juſtinian's order, of five hun- 


dred and thirty four deciſions of the an-- 


tient lawyers, on ſo many queſtions oc- 
curring in the civil law; to which that 
emperor gave the forge and authority of 
law, by an epiſtle prefixed to them. The 
pandects conſiſt of fifty books, and make 
the firſt part of the body of the civil law, 
See the article CIVIL LAW. 
 PANDICULATINN, a ſtretching, or that 
violent and tenfive motion of the ſolids, 


which uſually accompanies the act of 
yawning. 


PANDORON, in antiquity, a muſical | 


inſtrument, reſembling a lute, but with 
_ firings of braſs z its | 
and its back flat, like the guitar, See the 
- articles LUTE and GUITAR. | 
PANEGYRIC, an oration in praiſe of ſome 
extraordinary thing, perſon, or virtue. 
Panegyrics were antiently made in the 
public and folemn aſſemblies of the 
Greeks, either at their games, their feaſts, 
or religions meetings. To render them 
the more ſolemn, they uſed to begin with 
the praiſes of the deity, in whoſe honour 
the games, Sc. were celebrated; then 
they deſcended to the praiſes of the peo- 
ple or country where they were celebrat- 
ed ; then to the princes or magiſtrates 
who preſided at them; and at length to 
the champions, eſpecially thoſe who had 
gained the prize. . 
Panegyric is ranked among the demon- 
ſtrative kinds of orations, whereof there 
are commonly reckoned-two kinds, wiz. 
. the artificial, where every thing is re- 
duced to certain heads; and the other 
natural, where :he order of hiſtory is ab- 
ſerved, ; 
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four PANEGYRICUM, in church-bitr 
N bl 


s were of copper, - 


ecclefiaſtical book, uſed by ery : 


church, containing the panegyrical ora. 
tions of various authors, on the ſolem. 
nities of Jeſus Chriſt and the ſaints, 
Among the principal authors of this 
work are St, Athanaſius, Cyrill, Baſil, 
Chryſoſtom, &c. 
PANEL, in law, fignifies a ſchedule, or 
ſmall roll of parchment, in which is con- 
tained the names of the jurors returned 
by the ſheriff, to paſs upon trial; ſo that 
the impanelling of a jury. is no more 
than the ſheriff's entering them upon his 
panel or roll. 
PANEL, or PANNEL, in joinery, See the 
article PANNEL. 
PANGONIA, in natural hiſtory, the 
name of a genus of cryſtal, conſiſting of 
. ſuch as are compoſed of many angles, , 
See the article CRYSTAL, 
The bodies of this genus are fingle- 
pointed, or imperfect cryſtals, compoſed 
of dodecangular or twelve-planed co- 
lumns, terminated by twelve-planed py- 
ramids, .and the whole body, therefore, 
made up of twenty-four planes. Of this 
genus there are only three known ſpecies, 
1. A browniſh-white one, with a lon 
yramid. This is found in Sileſia an 
hemia ; ſometimes in mountains, and 
ſometimes on the ſides of rivers, and is 
eſteemed a very valuable cryſtal. 2. A 
yellowiſh-brown one, .with a ſhort pyra- 
mid, This is often brought over to us 
under the name of ſaxon topaz, among 
the other cryſtals commonly known by 
that name. And, 4, A clear colourleſs 
one, with a- very ſhort pyramid, This 
is a very valuable cryſtal, and is produced 


in the Eaft-Indies, being often brought | 


over among the indian ballaſt. 
PANIC, denotes an ill · grounded terror or 
right. 
Polym fetches the origin of the phraſe 
from Pan, one of the captains of Bac- | 
chus, who, with a few men, put a nu- 
merous army to rout, by a noiſe which | 
his ſoldiers raiſed in a rocky valley fa- | 
voured with a great number of echoes; 
for this ſtratagem making their numbers | 
appear much greater than it really was, 
the enemy quitted a very commodious 
encampment, and fled, Hence, ſays our 
avthor, all ill-grounded fears have been 
called panies, or panic fears, 
PANICLE, in botany, denotes a ſoft woolly 
beard, on which the ſeeds of ſome plants, 
28 millet, reeds, c. hang. 
PANiCUM, Panic, in botany, 2 ben 
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| er of which is compoſed of two 
A valves, and incloſes the 
ſeed, which is ſingle and roundiſh, but 
ſomewhat flatted. ' 5 
panic · ſeed. is: accounted drying, refrige- 
rant, and aftringent; and therefore te- 


commended in ſpitting of blood, and P 


nary pollutions. EMT 
NAGE, panznagium, in law. 8, 
Fries the Led hat ſwine feed upon in 
woods, as maſt of 2 8 and one = 
money taken by the king's agiſtors for 
the rege A hogs in the king's 
N 
PANNEL, or Pax El., in law. See the 
article PANEL. : 
In the ſcotch law, pannel ſignifies the 
iſoner at the . bar, or perſon who takes 
is trial before the court of juſticiary, for 
ſome crime, | ; 
PANNEL,'in joinery, is a tympanum, or 
ſquare piece of thin wood, ſometimes 
carved, framed, or grooved in a larger 
piece, between two upright pieces and 
two eroſs · pieces. 
PaxxzL, in maſonry, is one of the faces 
of a hewn ſtone. © — 
PANNELS of @ ſaddle, are two cuſhidns or 
bolſters, filled with cow's, deer's, or 
horſe-hair, and placed under the ſaddle, 
on each fide, to prevent the bows and 
bands from galling the horſe. 
PANNICULUS CARNOSUSs, in compara- 
tive anatomy, a robuſt fleſhy tunic, fitu- 
ated in beaſts, between the tunic and the 


their ſkin in whole or part: it is alto- 
ether wanting in mankind. | 
PANNIER, CorRBE1L, or BASKET, in for- 
tification, See BASKET. 
PANNUS, in medicine, the ſame with the 
unguis of the eye. See Unis. 
PANORPA,. the SCORPLON-FLY, in 
zoology, a genus of inſets, with mem - 
aceous wings, the roſtrum or trunk 
whereof is eylindric and of a horny 
ſtrudture, and there is a weapon of the 


are ſetaceous, black, and compoſed of 

no leſs than thirty articulations 3 the back 

1s brown ; che ſides are yellow; and the 
wings ate white. 


ſouth of Gloceſter. 
PANTALOO 


one piece ; ſaid to have been firſt intro · 
duced by the Venctiaue. 
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of the nen ni claſs of plants, 


fat; by means ef which they can move 


cheliform kind at the tail; the antenne 


ANSWICK, a market - town, fix miles 


| N, a ſort of garment con- 
liſting of breeches and ſtockings all of 


PAP. 
| In a theatrical ſenſe, pantaloon'denotes 
a buffoon, who 3 groteſque dancesz 
and hence is uſed, by ſome, for the habit 
or dreſs worn by ſuch perſons, 
PANTHEA, in antiquity, ſtatues com- 
poſed of the figures or ſymbols of ſeveral 
divinities, | | 8 
ANTHEON, in roman antiquity, a tem- 
ple of a circular form, dedicated to all 
the gods: it was built by Agrippa, ſon- 
| in-law to Auguſtus; but is now converted 
into a church, and dedicated to the Vir- 
gin and all the martyrs. ES 
PANT: ER, panthera, in zoology, the fe- 
male leopard. See LEOPARD. ” 
PANTOMIME, in antiquity, a a 
who imitates all ſorts of ations and cha - 
raters, by mere geſtures, without-ſpeak- 
ing a word. | 
PANTON-SHOE, See HorssE-SHOE. - 
PANUCO, a city of Mexico, fituated at 
the mouth of a river of the ſame name, 
which falls into the gulph of Mexico: 
welt longitude 2039, aud north latitude 


23. | 

PAPA, a town of lower Hungary, ſub- 
je to the empreſs-queen : eaſt long. r8*, 

and north lat. 47% 40/, | 

PAPAL cRowN. See CROWN, 

PAPAVER, the por, in botany, 
the article Por x. 

PAPAYA, or CaRiCa, in botany. See 
the article CARIcA. IP 

PAPENHEIM, a town of Franconia, in 
Germany, ſubje& to its own count: 

. eaſt long. 115, north lat. 48* 55/. : 

PAPER, vary, ſheets of a thin matter, 
made of ſome vegetable ſubſtance. _ 
The materials on which mankind have, 
in different ages, contrived to write their 
ſentiments, have been extremely various; 
in the early ages they made uſe of ftones, 
and tables of wood, wax, ivory, Se. See 
the article Book. : 
Paper, with regard to the manner of 
making it, and the materials employed 
therein, is reducible to Ner- e z as 

yptian paper, made of the ruſh pa- 

— z bark- paper, made of the * | 
rind of feveral trees; cotton paper; 
incombuſtible paper; and european pa- 
per, made of linen · rags. _ | fe. 
Egyptian paper was princi uſed a- 
— Las. ant q being — he pa · 
pyrus or biblus, a ſpeeies of ruſh, which 
grew on the banks of the Nile: e . N 
it into paper, they began with loppin 


See 


tze two extremes of the plant, the head 


and the root; che remaining part, which 
. . ö 5 was 


PAP 


2 wes the ſlem, they cut lenpthwiſe into 


* 


two nearly equal parts, and from each of 


\ theſe they ſtripped the ſcaly pellicles of 


which it conſiſted. The-annermoſt' of 


- theſe pellicles were looked on as the beſt; 


"and that neareſt the rind as the worſt: 


they were therefore kept apart, and made 
to conſtitute two different ſorts of paper. 
As the pellicles were taken off, they ex- 


- tended them on a table, laying them 


over each other tranſverſely, ſo as that 


the fibres made right angles; in this ſtate 


they were glusd- together by the muddy 
waters of the Nile; or, when thoſe were 
not to be had, with paſte made of the 
Aneſt wheat-flour, mixed with hot water 
and a ſprinkling of vinegar, - The pel- 


- licles were next preſſed, to get out the 


water, then dried, and laſtly flatted and 
ſmoothed by beating them with a mallet : 
this was the egyptian paper, which was 


. ſometimes farther poliſhed by rubbing it 


it cracks more eaſily than european pa- 
per, is very ſubje& to be eaten by 


with a glaſs-ball, or the like. 

Bark-paper was only the inner' whitiſh 
rind, incloſed between the bark and the 
wood of ſeveral trees, as the maple, plane, 
beech, and elm, but eſpecially the tilia, 
or linden-tree, which was that moſtly uſ- 
ed for this porpoſe. On this, ſtripped off, 
flatted, and dried, the antients wrote 


books, ſeveral of which ate ſaid to be 


fill extant, | | 
Chineſe paper is of various kinds; ſome 
is made of the rinds or barks of trees, eſ- 
pecially the mulberry-tree and elm, but 
chiefly of the bambu and cotton- tree. In 


fact, almoſt each province has its ſeveral - 


paper. The preparations of paper made 
of the barks of trees, may be inſtanced in 
that of the bambu, which is a tree of the 
cane or reed kind, 'The ſecond ſkin of 


the bark, which is ſoft and white, is or- 


dinarily made uſe of for paper: this is 
beat in fair water to a pulp, which they 


take up in large moulds, ſo that ſome 


ſheets are above twelve feet in length: they 
are completed, by dipping them, ſheet 
by ſheet, in alum-water, which ſerves 
mſtead of the ſize among us, and not on- 
ly hinders. the paper from imbibing the 


zink, but makes it look as if varniſhed 


over, This paper is white, ſoft, and 
cloſe, without the leaſt roughneſs; thoꝰ 


the 
worms, and its thinneſs makes ĩt liable to 
be ſoon worn out. 8 

Cotton - paper is #ſort of paper which has 
been in uſe upwards of fix hundred years. 


NU 
In the french king's library are mary. 
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ſcripts on this paper, which appear t 

'of the Xth century - and Ram the "ne 
- *century, cotton manuſcripts are more fre. 

quent than parchment ones. Cotton. 


paper is ſtill ade in the Eaſt-Indies, by 


ating cotton-rags to a pulp. 
Linen or european paper appears to have 
been firſt introduced among us towards 


\ the beginning of the XIVth century; bug 


by whom this valuable commodity was 
invented, is not known. The method of 
making paper of linen or hempen-rags, 
is as follows: the linen-rags being car- 
ried to the mill, are firſt ſorted ; then 
- waſhed very clean in puncheons, whoſe 
ſides are grated with ſtrong wires, and the 
bottoms bored full of holes. Aſter this 


they are fermented, by laying them in 


- heaps cloſe covered with ſacking, till 
they ſweat and rot; which is commonly 
done in four or five days. When duly 

- fermented, they are twiſted into handfuls, 
cut ſmall, and thrown into oval mortars, 
made of well - ſeaſoned oak, about half a 
yard deep, with an iron-plate at bottom, 
an inch thick, eight inches broad, and 
thirty long: in the middle is a waſhing- 
block, grooved, with five holes in it, and 
a piece of hair-fieye faſtened on the in- 
fide: this keeps the hammers from touch. 
ing it, and prevents any thing going out 
except. the foul water. Theſe mortars 
are continually ſupplied with water, by 
little troughs, from a ciſtern, fed by buc- 
kets fixed to the ſeveral floats of a great 
wheel, which raiſes the wooden hammers, 
for pounding the rags in the mortars, 
When the rags are beaten to a certain 
degree, called the firſt ſtuff, the pup is 
removed into boxes, made like corn- 
chandlers bins, with the bottom-board 
aſlant, and a little ſeparation on the front, 
for the water to drain away, The pulp 
of the rags being in, they take away as 


many of the front · boards as are needful, 


. and preſs the maſs down hard with their 
hands: the next day they put on ano- 
ther board, and add more pulp, till the 
box is full; and here it remains mellow- 
ing a week, more or leſs, according to the 

weather. After this, the ſtuff is again 
put into clean mortars, and is beaten à- 
freſh, and removed into boxes, as be- 
fore; in which ſtate it is called the ſe. 
cond ſtuff. The maſs is beat a third 
time, till ſome of it being mixed with 
fair water, and brewgd to and fro, ap- 


pears like flour and water, without an) 
' lumps 
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in it; it is then fit for the pit - 
m_— — it is perfectly diſſolved, 


. is then carried to the vat, to be 


formed into ſheets of paper. But lately, 
inſtead of pounding the tags to a pulp 
with large bammers, as above, they 
make uſe of an engine, which performs 


the work in much leſs time. This en- 


gine conſiſts of à round ſolid piece of 
wood, into which are faſtened ſeveral 


long pieces of ſteel, ground very ſharp. 


This is placed in a large trough with the 


rags, and a ſufficient quantity of water. 
At the bottom of the trough is a plate 
with ſteel bars, ground ſharp. like the for- 


mer; and the engine being carried round 


Vith prodigious velocity, reduces the rags 


to à pulp in a very ſnort time. It muſt 
be obſerved, that the motion of the en- 
gine cauſes the water in the trough to 
circulate, and by that means conſtantly 
returns the ſtuff to the engine. The 


trough is conſtantly fed with clean water 


at one end, while the dirty water from 
the rags is carried off at the other, thro” 
2 bole, . defended with wire-gratings, in 
order to hinder the pulp from going off 


With the dirty water, 


which they call priming the vat. 


When the ſtuff is ſufficiently prepared as 
above, it is carried to the vat, and mix- 
ed with a proper quantity of water, 
The 
vat is rightly. primed, when the liquor 
has ſuch a proportion of the pulp, as 
that the mould, on being dipped into it, 
will juſt take up enough to make a ſheet 


of paper of the thickneſs required, The 


mould is a kind pf ſieve, exactly of the 


ze of the paper to be made, and about 


an inch deep, the bottom being formed of 


fine braſs-wire, guarded underneath with 


ticks, to prevent-its bagging down, and 
to keep it horizontal; and further, to 
ſtrengthen the bottom, there are large 
wires placed in parallel lines, at equal 


in all white paper, when held up to the 
light: the mark of the paper is alio made 
in this bottom, by interweaving a large 
wire in any particular form. This mould. 
the maker dips into the liquor, and gives 
it a ſhake as he takes it out, to clear 
ihe water from the pulp. He then ſlides 
it along a groove to the coucher, who 
turns out the ſheet upon a felt, laid on a 
plank, and lays another felt on it; and 
returns the mould to the maker, who by 
this time has prepared a ſecond ſheet, in 


i 


anotier mould: and thus they proceed, 
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laying altertately a! ſheet and a felt, 4ill 


they have made fix quires of paper, which” 
is called a poſt; and this they de with 
ſuch ſwiftneſs, that, in many ſorts of pa- 


r, two men make twenty poſts, or more, 


in a day. A poſt of paper being made, 
either the maker or coucher hiſtles; on 
which four or five men advance, one of 
whom draus it under the preſs, and the 
reſt preſs it with great force, till all the 


water is. ſqueezed from it; aſtet᷑ which it is 


ſeparated, ſheet by ſheet from the felte, and 
laid regularly one ſheet upon another; and 


haviog undergone a ſecond preſſing, it is 


hung up to dry. When ſufficiently dri- 
ed, it is taken off the lines, rubbed ſmooth 
with the hands, and laid by, till-fized, 
. 'which is the next operation. For this 


— 


they chooſe à fine temperate day, and 
having boiled a proper quantity of clean 
parchment or vellum- ſhavings, in water, 


till it comes to a ſize; they prepare à ſine 
. Cloth, on which they ſtrew a due propor- 


tion of white vitriol and roch-slum, fine- 


ly powdered, and ſtrain the ſize through 
it, into a large tub; in which they dip 


as much paper at once as they can con- 
veniently hold, and with a quick motion 
give every ſneet its ſhare of the ſiz*, which 


mult be as hot as the hand can well hear 


it. After this, the paper is preſſed, hung 


up ſheet by ſheet to dry; and being ta- 


ken down, is ſorted, and what is only 


fit for-outfide-quires, laid by themſelves: 
it is then told into quires, which are fold- 
ed and preſſed. 
commonly put together, and two of the 
worſt quires are placed on the ouiſide of 


The broken ſheets are 


every ream or bundle; and being tied up 


ia wrappers, made of the ſettling of the 
vat, it is fit for fale, . 01210 8 
Paper is of various kinds, and uſed;ſor 


4 


various purpoſes; with regard to colour, 


it is principally diſtinguiſhed-into white, 
ö blue, and brown; and with regard toits 
diſtances, which form thoſe lines vilible 


dimenſions, into atlas, elephant, impe- 
rial, ſoper- royal, royal, medium, demy, 
crown, fool's cap, and pot paper. 


Ass engliſh paper is, in general, a5 good 


as any we receive from abroad, à very 


high duty is laid on the importation of 
all foreign paper, which is more or leſs, 
according to the ſize, the value, and the 


country from whence it is brought; thus 
royal atlas fine, and fine imperial paper, 
pay 11. 98. 8 4 d. the ream ; fine genoa 
and. dutch. royal pay 178. 84d, the 
ream; genoa and german crown and fool's 
cap paper pay about 2 8. 7 d. and genoa 


2 
"Ws. 


2 wk 
* * 


e 
pot pays 28. 2 fd. and for every 20's, 
If Lard.as ond to the book . 
of paper brought from Rochelle, 68. 


— No drawback is allowed on foreign paper 


* 
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Blotting Parka, is paper not- ſized, and 
into whith ink readily inks: it'is ufed 
in books, Cc. inſtead of ſand, to prevent 


blotting; and alſo by /apothecaries for 


filtring. | 
Teint, or Demi-teint-Paper, is a paper 
uſed for defigning on, and is either blue, 
brown, or biſtered. | 
Biftered PayEn, is white paper waſhed over 
with a ſponge _ in ſoot- water. Its 
uſe is to ſave the labour of the erayon in 
places which are to be ſhadowed the ſame 
depth as the teint of this paper: as to the 
light places, they are made with chalk, 
Marbled Payer, See MARBLING. 
PAPER-OFFICE, an office in the palace of 
Whitehall, in which all the public writ- 
- ings, matters of tate and council, pro- 
_ clamations, letters, intelligences, o- 
tiations abroad, and generally all diſ- 
patches that paſs through the offices of 
the — — of ſtate, are lodged, by 
way of library. 
Parza- OFFICE is alſo an office belonging 
t the court of king's bench. See the 
article K1NG's BENCH. 
PAPHLAGONIA, an antient province of 
the lefſer Aſia, ſituated on the Euxine-ſea, 


no part of the province of Amaſia, in 


Turky. 
PAPHOS, once an elegant city at the 
weſt end of the iſland of Cyprus; but 
. the little town of Baffo is now all that 
remains of it. 3 
PAPILIO, the BUTTERPLY, in zoology, 

a numerous genus of four-winged inſets, 

of the lepidoptera order, diſtinguiſhed by 
clavated antennæ. a 

The butterflies are ſo numerovs, that au- 

thors commonly divide them into claſſes 


or ſubdiviſions, according to the number 


olf their legs, ſome having fix, and others 
only four legs, under each of which are 
comprehended a multitude- of beautiful 
ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by the different co- 
lours and variegations of their wings. 

PAPILIONACEOUSs, among botaniſts, 

an" appellation given to the flowers of 
certain plants, from their reſembling 


the figure of a hutterfly : they conſiſt of 
four petals, whereof that which covers 
the others, is called the vexillum; the 


two petals placed on each fide, are called 
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the ale or the wings; and the loweſt pe- 


_ tal is termed the carina, which js « 
divided into two portions, ron 
"XXX. u“ ro. and s. 
PAPILLA, the N1PPLEOF Tur BR EAEr 
in anatomy. 'See'BrEAST, N 
There are alſo papillie of the ſkin and 
tongue. See Coris and Toxcvr. 
PAPIO, in zoology, the name uſed by ſome 
authors for th onkeys, called in eng- 
liſh baboons, See Monxt rand BABOOR. 
PAPOUL, or Sr. Payour, a town of 


France, in the province of Languedoc, 


- thirty-two miles ſouth-eaſt of Toulouſe, 

PAPOUS; or NEw'Gvinea, a large con- 
tinent in the Paeific- ocean, a little ſouth 
of the equator; ſituated eaſt of the Spice - 
iſlands,” in 1309 eaſt long. but how far it 
extends farther to the eaſtward or ſouth. 
ward, is uncertain. »P 

PAPPUS, in - botany, a ſoft downy ſub- 
ſtance that rome on the ſeeds of certain 
plante, as thiſtles, hawk weed, &c. ſerv. 
ing to ſcatter and buoy them up in the 
air. . 

PAULA, a name uſed, by ſeveral au- 
thors, for eruptions on the ſkin of any fort, 

PAR, in commerce, ſignifies any two things 
equal in value; and in money-affairs, it 
is ſo much as a perſon muſt give of one 

| kind of ſpecie, to render it juſt equiva- 
lent to a certain quantity of another. 
In the exchange of money with fo- 
reign countries, the perſon to whom 
a-bill is payable, is ſuppoſed to receive 
the ſame value as was paid the drawer 
by the remitter; but this is not always 

e caſe, with reſpect to the intrinſic va · 

lue of the coins of different countries, 


Which is owng to the fluctuation in the 


prices of exchange amongſt the ſeveral 
european countries, and the great trad- 
ing cities. The par, therefore, differs 
from the courſe of exchange in this, that 
the par of exchange ſhews what other 
nativns ſhould allow in exchange, which 
is rendered certain and fixed, by the in- 
trinſie value of the ſeveral ſpecies to be 
exchanged: but the courſe ſhews what 
they will allow in exchange; which 1s 
uncertain and contingent, ſometimes 
more, and ſometimes leis; and hence the 
exchange is ſometimes above, and ſame- 
times under par, See EXCHANGE. 
Pak, in anatomy, a. pair of the nerves 
See the article NekVEs.  _ 
PARABLE.,. a fable, or allegorical in- 
ſtruction, founded on ſomething real or 
apparent in nature or hiſtory, from which 
a moral is drawn, by comparing 2 —. 


e , gy r 8 
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ſomething in which the people are more 
| t y concerned : ach are the pa- 


rables of Dives and Lazarus, of the Pro- 


digal Son, of the Ten Virgins, Wc, _. 
Kircher derives the uſe of parables from 
the Egyptians, Some make a difference 
between a parable and a fable; but Gro- 
tius and others uſe the two terms promiſe 
cuoulſly. 1 
Parables are certainly. a moſt delicate 
way of impreſſing diſagreeable truths on 
the mind, and in many caſes have the 
adyantage of a more open reproof, and 
even of formal leſſons of morality : thus 
Nathan made David ſenſible of his guilt 
hy a parable; and thus our Saviour, in 
anacking the prejudices of his country- 
men, a 1 (poke to them in parables. 
PARABOLA, in geometry, a figure atiſ- 
ing from the ſection of a cone, when cut 
by a plane parallel to one of its ſides, 
See the article Cox ic SECTIONS. 
To deſeribe a 3 in plano, draw a 
right line A B (plate CXCILI. fig. 1.) 
and aſſume a point C without it; then 
in the ſame plane with this line and point 
you a ſquare rule DEF, ſo that the 


deD E v applied to the right line 
t 


' AB, and the other E F turned to the 
fide on which the point C is ſituated. 


This done, and the thread FG C, ex- 
actly of the length of the fide of the rule, 


EF, being fixed at one end to the ex - 
tremity of the rule F, and at the other 


to the point C, if you ſlide the ſide of 


the rule DE along the right line A B, 
and by means of a pin, G, contioually 
apply the thread to the fide of the rule, 

F, To as to keep it always ftretched as 
the rule is moved along, the point of 
this pin will deſcribe a parabola GH O. 
Definitions. 1. The right line AB is 
called the directrix. 2. The point C is 


the focus of the parabola. 3. All per- 


ndiculars to the directrix, as L K, 
©, Cc. are called diameters ; the 


points, where theſe cut the parabola, are 


called it vgs a the diameter BI, 
which paſſes through the focus C, is call- 
ed the axis of the parabola ; and its ver- 
tex, H, the principal vertex. 4. A right 

ne, terminated on each fide by the pa- 
rabola, and biſſected by a diameter, is 


called the ordinate applicate, or ſimply 


the ordinate, to that diameter, 4. A line 
equal to four times the ſegment of ,any 


diameter, intercepted between: the direc- 


trix and the. vertex where it cuts the pa- 
rabola, is called the latus rectum, of pa- 


Vol. IH, © 
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line whic 


1 pop: I.) DAS D C,.D.F-common to 
th. and the LF DAS FC, EC vill 


ramejer of chat diameter, 6. A right 


touches the parabola only in 
produced on each 


2e point, and being p | 
fide Ell without it, I tangent to it in 


wo point. 
f 


Prop. I, Any right line, az G E, drawn 
from any point of the parabola, G, per- 
; pendicular to AB, is equal to a li 43 C 
_ drawn from the ſame point to the focus? 


js is evident from the deſcription ; for 


the length of the thread FG C being 
equal to the fide of the rule E F, if the - 


part FG, common to both, be taken 
away, there remains E G=GC, QE. D. 
The reverſe of this propoſition is equally 


| evident, viz. that if the diſtance of any 


point from the focus of a parabola, be 


equa] to the perpendicular drawn from 


it to the direArix, then ſhall that point 


. fall in the curve of the parabola. 
Prop. II. If from a point of the para- 


bola, D, (ibid. fig. 2) a right. line be 
drawn to the focus, C; and another, 
DA, perpendicular to the directrix z 
then ſhall the right line D E, which biſ= 
ſeas the angle, ADC, contained be- 
tween them, be a tangent to.the parabola 
in the point D: a line alſo, as H K, 


drawn through the vertex of the axis, 
and perpendicular to it, is a tangent to - 


the parabola in that point. ON 
1. Let any point F be taken in the line 


D E, andlet FA, FC, and A C be join- 


ed; alſo let F G be drawn perpendicular 
to the direrixz Then, becauſe (by 


be equal to F A; but FA FG, there- 


fore FC FG, and conſequently the 


point F falls without the parabola: and 
as the ſame can be demonitrated of every 
other point of D E, except D, it follows 


that DE is a tangent to the parabola in 
D. Q.E.D. Off | « 


2, If every point of H K, except H, falls 


without the parabola, then is HK a tan- 
gent in H, To demonſtrate this, from 
any point K draw KL} AB, and join 


K C; then becauſe KC CH- HB 
K., itfollows that KC KL, and 


conſequently that the point K fails with - 
out the parabola : and as this holds of 
every other point, except H, it followg _ 
that K H is a tangent to the parabola 


mY LED | 
Prop. III. Every right line, parallel to a 


tangent, and terminated on each fide by 
the varabola, is biſſected by the diameter 
paſſin g thro" the point of cont: &; thai is, 
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it will be an ordinate to that diameter. 


For let E e Tibid. fig. 3 and 4.) termi- 
nating in the parabola in the points E, e, 
be parallel to the tangent D K; and let 
AD be a diameter paſſing through the 
point of contact D, and meeting Ee in 
| 7 then fall EL = L.. 

Let AD meet the direQrix in A, and 
from the points E, e, let perpendiculars 
EF, ef, be drawn to the directrix; let 
CA be drawn, meeting Ee in G; and 
on the center E, with the diſtance E C, let 

a circle be deſcribed, meeting A C again 


in H, and touching the diredtrix in F; 
Then hecaule 


and let DC be joined. 
D Ag DC. and LA DRKRSgL CDK, 
it follows (4. 1.) that DK 4 AC; 
 wherefore Ee 4 AC, and CG =GH 


(. 3.) 3 fo tbat e Ce H (4. 1.) anda a 


circle deſcribed upon the center e, with 
the radius e C, muſt paſs through H; 
and becauſe eC=ef, it muſt likewiſe 
* Paſs through 7. Now beciuſe F is 
' a* tangent to both theſe circles, and 


AH C cuts them, U AF = U CAH 


« (36. 3.) — * A; therefore AF —— A, 


and F E, AL, and fe are parallel; and 


conſequently LE Le. 
Prop. IV. If from any point of a para- 
bola, D (ibid. fig. *. a perpendicular, 
D H, he drawn to a diameter BH, ſo as to 
be an ordinate to it; then ſhall the ſquare 
of the perpendicular, DH, be equal to 


NE. D 


the rectangle contained under the abſciſs - 


HF, and the parameter of the axis, or 
to four times the reftang'e HF B. 
z. When the diameter is the axis; let DH 


BC, join DC, and draw DA j AB, * 
and let F he the vertex of the axis, Then, - 


becauſe HB =D A= D C, it follows 
that HB*= DC? =DH*+ HC?, 


Likewiſe, hecanſe BF =FC, HB 


4IHFC+HC*(by8. z.). Whee- 
tore DH* FH C*=4,LDHF B+HC?; 
and DH? = LIIIF B; that is, DH 
= the rectangle contained under the ab- 


jciſs HF, and the parameter of the axis. 


2. When the dian eter is not the axi- : 
let EN (ibid. fig. 3 and 4.) be drawn 


perpendicular to the diameter AD, and 


E L an ordinate to it; and kt D be the 
vertex of the diameter. : 
Then ſhall EN*= to the rectangle con- 
tained under the abicils L D, and the 
parimeter of the axis, For let DK be 
drawn parallel to L E, and conſequently 

a tangent to the parabola in the point D 
and let it meet the axis in K: let E. 


1. AB the direcix; and on the center 


_ the abſciſs, L D. and the parameter of the 


\ * 


| FUCK 
E, with the radius E F, deſcribe a c;... 
_ cle, ip of will touch the Ade f 
and paſs through the focus C: then join 
AC, which will meet the circle again 
in H, and the right lines D K, LE, in 
the points P, G; and, finally, let L E 
meet the axis in O. 
Now fince the angles CP K, CBA are 
right, and the angle BCP common, the 
triangles CBA, CP Kare e uviangular; 
and AC: CB (or CK: CP): OK: 
GP; and ACX GP=OKxCB. 
Again, becauſe CA=2CP, and CH 
=2CG, AH=2zGP; and conſe. 


quently the ACAH=CAx2GP= 


OK x2 CB, But, EN* =F A*—[J 
C AH; and confequently, EN? = 


OK xXa2CB= the U contained under 


axis. Q. E. D. 7 
Hence, 1. The ſquares of the - 
diculars, drawn from any points of the 
_ parabola to any diameters, are to ene 
another as the abſciſſæ intercepted be- 
tween the vertices of the diameters and 
the ordinates applied to them from the 
ſame points. 
2. The ſquares of the ordinates, applied 
to the ſame diameter, are to each other 
as the abſciſſæ between each of them and 
the vertex of the diameter. For let EI, 
QR ibid. fig. 3. 4.) he ordinates to the 
ſame diametes DN; and let EN, Qs be 
perpendiculars to it. Then, on account 
of the equiangular triangles E LN, 
QRS, ELT: QR*::E N*:QS*®; that 
is, as the ahſciſs D L to the abſciſs DR, 
Prop. V. If from any point of a para- 
bola E (ibid. fig. 3 and 4.) an ordinate 
E L be applied to the diameter AD; 
then ſhall the ſquare of E L be equal to 
the rectangle contained under the abſcif 
DL, and the latus rectum or parameter 
cf that diameter, | 
For, fince QR=DK, QR“ will be equal 
to DM*+MK *; but (by caſe 1. of 
prop. 4) DM*=4CIMQB; and 
becauſe MQ=QK, MK MO 
wherefore ON MOB TMO; 
that is, to 4 L QMB. But MQ=QE 
— DR, and MB = DA; wherefore 
RAR DA: and becauſe CR, 
EL are ordinates to the ore — 
R®*(by cor. 2. of prop. 4.) : EL (. 
D): : ODA: 4CI LDA. 
_ Therefore ELCL DA, or the red. 
angle contained under the abſciſt L 2 
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and the parameter of the diameter A D: 
and from this property, Apollonius call- 
ia. QE. D. 4 
Prop. VI. If from any point of à para- 
bola, A (ibid. fig. 6.) there be drawn an 
ordinate, A C, to the diameter BC; and 
a tangent to the parabola in A, meeting 
the diameter, in D: theo ſhall the ſeg- 


ment of the diameter, CD, , intercepted 


between the ordinate and the tangent, be 
biſſected in the yertex of the diamęter B. 


For let B E be drawn parallel to A D, it 
will be an ordinate to the diameter AE; 


and the abſciſs B C will be, equal to the 
abſciſs A E, or B D. Q. E. D... 

Hence, if AC be an ordinate to BC, 
and AD begrawn fo as to make BD = 
D.C, then is A a tangent. to ihe para- 


dola. Allo, the ſegment of be tangeot, 


AD, intercepted between, the diameter 


and point of contact, is biſſeced by a 


tp Y BG, paſſing through the vertex 


anger, ,99 8 7 as. i 
Cartehan, PAKABOLA, is a curve of the 


ſecopd order, expreſſed by the equation 
x3 = 4a x3+bg3 + c d, containing 
four infinite legs, . viz. two hyperbolic 
ones, M M, B mp, (plate CXCII. fig. 7.) 
(A being the aſymptote) tending con - 
traty ways, and two parabolic legs B N, 
MNjoiging them, being the fxty-ſixth 
ſpecies of lines of the third order, ac- 
cording ; to Six Iſaac Newtop, called by 
him a trident.z it is made, uſe of by Des 
Cartes, in the third book of his Geome- 
try, for finding the roots of equations of 


fix dimenſions by its interſecl ions with a 
cirele. Its moſt ſimple equation is x y = 


x3 + a3, and the points ihtough which 
it is to paſs, may be eaſily found by means 
of a common parabola, , whole abſciſs is 
ax*+b x + c, and. an hyperbola whoſe 


neil, is ©; "for" 7 will be equal to the + 


ſum or difference of the correſpondent or- 
dinates of this parabola and hyperbola. 


Diverging PARABOL A, a name given by Sir 


laae-Newton-to five different lines of the 
third-order, ' expreſſed by the equation 
J3=@xI+ ba *+ex+d, » 


Nadrature ef the PaRABOLA. See the 


article QUADRATURE,' 


PARABOLAN, parabolanus, inantiquity, 


2 kind of gladiator, who ruſhed upoa 
death, See the article GLADIATOR. 

BOLIC AaSYMPTOTE, in geome- 
up, is uſed for a parabolic line ap- 
proaching to a curve, ſo that they pever 
weer; yet, by prodveing both indefinite 
Ur they diſlance from each other be- 
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PARABOLIC-CONO01D, in geometry, a (oli 
generated by the rotation of à parabola 


tion, decreaſing towards the-yertex. : . 


he ſame baſe. and height, as 1 to a, and 
to a code of the ſame baſe and height, as 


PAR ABQLIC-CUNEUS, a ſolid figure form- N 


CXxCII. fig. 8.) into the D $'s3. of, 
. which amounts to the ſame, on the baſe 
AP ered, a priſm, whale altitude is 
AS; this will be a parabolical cuneus, 
which of neceſſity will be equal to the 
paraholical pyramidoid, as the component 
. retangles' in one are ſeverally equal to 
all the component ſquares in, the other. 
PARABOLIC, PYRAMIDOID,,a ſolid figure 


the ordinate applicates in the parabola:ſo 


all che centers at right 'apgles ; in whicl d 
caſe, the aggregate of the planes will Oh 
form the parabolic pyremidoid.  - + 


ing the  bate- by half the altitude, the - 
. reaſon, of which is obvious; for the com- 
; ponent planes being a- ſeries uf arithme- 
- + tical, proportionals beginning from o, 


multiplied by balf the number of terms. 
PARABOLIC /SPACE, the area contained be - 


-» CXCII, fig. 9.) andthecurve of the in- 
of the. ſemi-ordinate into the abſciſs, as 


2 to 33 to a triangle inſcribed. on the or- 
;. doate as a baſe, it is a8 4 t. 3. 


P ART 


comes {eſs than any given line. Mater 
Laurin obſerves, that there may be 38 
many different kinds of theſe-aſymptotes 
as there are parabolas of different orders. 
See PARABOLA and ASYMPYOTE». + 7, 
When a curve has a. common parabola 
for its aſymptote, the ratio of the ſub - 
tangent to the abſciſs approaches conti - 
nually to the ratio of to to one, When 
the axis of the parabola coincides with 
the baſe ; but this ratio of the fubrangent 

to the abſciſs approaches to that, of one 
to two, when the axis is perpendicular 
to the haſt. And by obſerving the limit 
to hich the ratio of the ſubtangent and 
abſciſs approaches, paraholic aſymptotes 
of various kinds may be diſcovered. 


' about its axis : its ſolidity is == of that 

ol its cireumſeribing ey linder. 
The cixeles, conceived. to be the elements 

ol this figure, are in arithmetical propor · 


A, parabolic. coneid is to a cylinder of 


* 


1 tox. See the article Ga ugix d. 


ed by; multiplying all the D B's (plate 


generated by ſuppoſing all the ſquares of 
placed, as that the axis ſhall paſs through - 


The ſolidity bereof is had by multiply: 


their ſum will be equal to the extremes 


tween any entire ordinate as VV (plate 


cumbent para bol. 
The parabolic ſpace. is to the rectangle 


13 Y 2 Every 


£ 


Every 


P'AR- 
rs and paraboloidica}ſpace 
is to mne rectungle of the ſemiordinate 


into the abſciſs; as r* y ( Y) to x v3 


that is, as'r to n . 


Segment a PARABOLIC SPACE, is that 


pace included between two ordinates. 


PARABOLIC SPINDLE, in gavging ; a caſk 


fruſtum of a parabolic ſpindle, - 


of the ſecond variety is called the” middle 


The parabolie ſpindle is eight-fifteenths 
of its eircumſcribing cylinder. 


- PARABOEOIDES, a name given to pa- 


rabolas of the higher kind, which are al- 
gebraic curves. See the article Curve. 


'  PARACENTESIS, an operation in ſur- 
gery, commonly called tapping. 


. 


der to diſcharge” the water contained in 


In a paratenteſis of the abdomen, in or- 


dropſical ſubje&s, the beſt method is to 
lay the, patient on the fide of his bed, arid 
to inſert the trocar into the lower and 


lateral part of the cavity of the ahdo- 
men, at or about the diſtance of eight 
fingers - breadth from the navel, or in the 


und the angle 


middle of the ſpace between the navel 
the os ilium, and after 


drawing out the ſharp pointed bodkin 


from the cannula, which is left in the 
wound; ſo much of the water may be 
drawn off at a time as the patient can 


Well bear; and if the patient does not 


grow faint, the whole quantity may be 


drawn off at once, In order to keep 
him from fainting, the ſurgeon; or his 


aſſiſtant, muſt prets both his hands on 
each ſide of the abdomen during the ope- 


ration; or à broad linnen- ſwath'perfo- 


z* 


rated in the middle, may be put round 
the abdomen, and gradually drawn- 


* tighter: till all the water is evacuated ; 


after which a flannel-compreſs, dipped 


— 


in ſpicits of wine, may be placed on the 


wound, ad retained by a tight roller, 


If the patient can only bear to have a 
few pounds of water taken at àa time, as 
the wound is but fmall and almoſt cloſes 


of - itſe}f, "it may be dreſſed only with a 


couple of ſquare compreſſes, à plaſter 
and bandage ;' and if his frrength will 
permit, the operation may be | repeated 
the next day on the other fide of the ab- 
domen; and fo on the third day, about 
two fingers. breadth from the laſt perfo- 
ration: freſh wounds are made, rather 


than to keep open the firſt, becauſe 


wounds kept open in hydropicat ſub- 


jects, are in danger of mortifying. 


Ia a paracenteſis of the thorax, to diſ- 0 


charge water, blood, matter, or ſuch 
otlier pretei natural ſubſtances as are there 
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. 


below upwards, ſo 


lodged; it is neceſſaty to conßder, be. 
fore the operation, in which ſide of the 


thorax the matter is contained, and what 


part of that cavity is moſt proper to be 
perforated. In order to diſtover the 
firſt, the ſurgeon ſhould learn in which 
ſide the patient has before had any pain 
or inflammation ; in what part he per- 
ceives the weight and fluctuation of mat- 
ter; on Which fide he can lie eaſier than 
on the other: for that is uſually the 
'fide affected; the perſon not being able 
to lie on the ſound fide, becauſe of the 
weight or preſſure of the matter on the 
meqiaffibum; and, laſtly, he may gene- 
.rally perceive ſome tumour, or inflam. 
mstory heat on the fide affected. Have 
ing diſcovered which fide of the thorax 
is to be perforated, the operation may 
then be ſafely performed between the 


ſecond and third of the ſpurious ribs on 


the left ſide, or between the third and 
fourth on the right ſide, counting from 

—＋ about five or 
fix fingers. breadth from the ſpine of the 
back, and as much below the angle of 
the ſeapuls. The ſurgeon having mark - 
en the deſerided place with ink, and 
taken up the integuments between his 
own fingers and thoſe of an aſſiſtant; as 
io cutting iſſnes, he makes an incifion 
about two inches long, according to the 
courſe of the ribs ; then cautiouſly di- 
vides' the intercoſtal mufcles and pleura 
by a tranſverſe" inciſion with the ſcalpel; 
and having introduced the cannula, the 
contained humours of the thorax are 
thereby diſcharged. During the ope- 
ration the patient ſhould' be retained in 
an inclined poſture, by Which means the 
ribs will be elevated more from each 


other, and a large ſpace made for the 


inciſion ; andi a ſufficient opening being 


made in the thorax, the finger is then to 


be introduced, in order to ſeparate the 
lungs from its adheſions to the pleura, 
and to make way for the-peccant hu- 
movrs. After theſe are diſcharged,” the 


orifice of the wound is to be ſfopped with 


a piece of ſoft linen rag rolled up, by 
which it may: be kept open for future 
diſcbharges; but over the orifice of the 
wound is to be applied ſoft lint, faſtened 
with thread, and over that a plaſter, 
compreſs: and bandage. The dreſſing 
may afterwards be made once or twice 
a day, diſcharging and waſhing out the 
matter by injettiog a decoction of vul- 
netary herbs, Theſe injections ſhould 
be continued till they are obſerved _ 


\ 
\ 


, ' * 


Git ki; and ont ige with bloody or 


roten matter, whith'is 4 fin the parts | 
are heal 


„ 


ed * the convoſuted 
linen-rag and lin . rawn 
and the reft of the cute completed, as 
directed under wounds of the thorax, 
For the method of performing a paraten 
teſis of the ſerotum, ſee HYDROCELE. 

PARACENTRIC Morton, in aftrono- 
my, denotes ſo much as a revolving 


_ approaches nearer to; of recedes 


om, the ſun,” or center of attraction. 
Thus SB S A*= B (plate CxCIII. 
fig. 4.) is the paracentrie motion of the 

Theron 


pixzezürtie ſolicitation of gravity, is 
much the ſame with the centripetal force 
and, in aſtronomy, is — the line 


A (ibid.) drawn fròt — ogp td 
rallel to the ray'S'B, infidit y near 8 B, 
til} it ĩtterſect the tangent B. 
PARACLET, the courok TER, a name 
given to the Holy Ghoſt. See the ar- 


tide TRINITY. __ N * 
PARACYNANCHE, of PARAagYNAN- 


cur. See the article PARASYNANCHE, | 


PARADE, the placing any thing to pub- 
lic view, wicht all its advantages aud 
Pana, in war, vs place whete the troops 
meer to go upon guard, of ary other ſer- 


vice, © 1 


In a garriſon where there ate two, 
three; or mote regiments, each have 


their parade appointed, where they are to 
meet upon all occaſions, efpecially upon 
any alarm. And in a camp, all parties, 
convoys, and detachments have a parad- 
ing place appointed them at the head of 

* — regiment, e 4 BE 

RADE, in fericing, is the action of parry- 
ing e any thruſt. Ke the 
article PARRYING. ; | 

PARADIGM, an example or inſtance of 

ſomething ſaid or done, 

PARADISE, a term principally uſed for 
_ the garden of Eden, in which Adam and 
Eve were placed immediately upon their 

creation. | 
As to this tetreſtrial paradiſe, there have 
many-enquiries about its ſituation. 
It has been placed in the third heaven, 
in the orb of the moon, in the moon it- 
ſelf, in the middle region of the air, 
above the eatth, under the earth, in the 
place poſſeſſed by the Cafpian ſea, and 
under the arQtic pole, The learned 


Huetivy places it upon the river chat is 
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t way be withdrawn, 


" viſpeakable worde, which it is not l.. 
fol | 


PAR 


"ptoddce#'by the conjunction op le Tights 
Be Festen, nos eile he T 


the Arabs, between this cunjund ion and 


the divifion made by the ſame rirer be- 
fore it falls into the Perfiad fea! Other 


Feste e have plared it in Armenia, 
Between the ſources of the Tigris, the 
Euphrates, the Araxis, aud the Phaſs,. 


vhich they ſuppoſe'to be the four rivers 


deſcribed by Moſes. "© 
The: celeſtial” paradiſe is that plate of 
pure and refined delight, in which the 


onls of the bleffed enjoy everlaſting ha p- 


pineſt. In this ſenſe it is frequently uſed 
in the New Teſtament: our Saviour tells 


the penit ent thief on the croſs, "This 


day thalt'thou be with me in paradiſe:“ 
and St. Paul ſpeaking of himſelf in the, 
third perſon, ſays, I knew'a man Who 


was caught up into paradiſe, and heard. 


*% 


Kieran entre 
Mahomet has promiſed his followers: 4 


. : 9 1 


is gibbous, and the two middle feathers 
are extremely long, and very rm. 
Of this genus there are à great many ele- 


Sant ſpecies. 1. The greater bird of pa- 


radife, about the ſize of a black · bird; 
in which, What may be called the two 


middle feathers of the tail, ſpring. from | 
the rump, and are only the ſtems of fea- 


thers without the web. 8 5 | 

2. The ſuppoſed king of the greater 
birds of paradiſe ; being about the ſize 
of a chaffinch, only that the bill is longer, 

and the legs ſtronger in proportion, it 
has a very ſhort tail, from the middle of” 
which ſpring two rigid ſtems of feathers, 

which at the points'are beſet with a web 


on one ſide, and curled, | 


3. The pyed and creſted bird of para- 


diſe, with two extraordinary long tail- 
feathers: it is nearly of the fize of the 


ſecond ſpecies, 


PARADOX, in philoſophy, a propoſition. 


ſeemingly abſurd, as being contrary to 
ſome received opinion; but yet true in 

fact. „ 

No ſcience abounds more with parodoxes 

than geometry: thus, that a right line 

ſhould continually aproach to the hyper- 


bola, and yet never reach it, is a true 
paradox; and in the ſame manner, a 


ſpiral 
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ſpiral may continua roach to a 
point, and yet not reach it, in any num- 
1 of revolutions, however great. 
PARZA, ASCULAPLUS'S SERPENT, in 
zoology, 2 of coluber, with. the 
ſeuta of the abdomen one hundred and 
' ninety, apd. the ſquamæ of the tail forty- 


two. See the article Col ug. 


PARAGE, in law, an equality of blood 
or dignity, but eſpecially of land, in the 
artition, of, an inheritance between co- 

irs. Ses dhe article He1R. ... 
PARAGOGE, in grammar, a fi re where 
dy a letter or {y}able is added to the end 


of a word ; as med, for me; dicier, for 
dici, Ec. . 410 n 112 | 
PARAGORICS, or PaREGORICS, See 
the articles PagEGORICS,  , | 
PARAGOYA,..; one of the Philippine 
. iſlands, a litt e.north of Borneo. 
PARAGRAPIH, in general, denotes a ſeę- 
tion or diviñon of a chapter, and in re- 
ferences is marked thus TF. 


of South America, ſubject to Spain, lies: 


between 129 and 37% fouth lat. and be- 
| * 50 and 752 welt long. 
The parsgusy-tea, ſo much yalued in 
Peru, Chili, and other parts of South 
America, is the produce of a ſhrub, the 
genus of which is not known: its leaves 
are ſaid to be like thoſe of ſena, and in- 
foſed in hot- water, yield a tea not un- 
like that obtained from the oriental kind. 
See the article TEA. 0 Wein 
PARAIBA, the mo! northern province 
of Braſil, ſituated on 8 the 
mouth of the river Amon. 
PARALEPSIS, van, in rhetoric, the 


pretence of paſſing aver a thing, and yet 


© mentioning it by the bye. Þ b 
PARALIPOMENA, .napzMtiwoprre, in 
matters of literature, denotes a ſupple- 
ment of things omitted in a preceding 
work. + nb Iþ | FE 
The two books of Chronicles, in the 


canon of the ſcripture, are often termed - 


faralipomena, as being a king of ſupple- 
ent to thoſe of Kings. Se the articles 
CHRONICLES and KING s. 0 


PARALLAC TIC, in genersl-fomithing 


relating to the parallax of heavenly bo- 
dies. See the article PARALLAX, \. 
© The parallaQiic angle of a ſtar, Cc. is 
the difference of the angles C E A, (plate 
CXCIII fig. 5. no,) BTA, under whit 
its true 15 apparbnt diſtance from the 
zenith is ſeen ; or, which is the ſame 
thing, it is the angle TS. 


The ſines of the parallactic angles A IT, * 
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ST (ibid. % 2.) at the ſame or « val 
22 8, from the zenith, are Ne 
reciprocal ratio of the diſtances IT L, and 
T'S, from the center of the earth, 

PARALLACTIC MACHINE, that repreſented 
in plate en ne x. the uſe of 
_ whichis to find, at hy hour of the day, a 
ſtar whoſe declination and right aſcenhon 
is given. Its canſtruct ion is thus: upon 
| the frame. ABDC ſtapds two pieces of 
_, wood K 8, O R, placed obliquely; theſe 
ſupport, a kind af trapezium $1 2 G, 
formed like wiſe of wood: in the middle 
of this trapezium. is_a cylindrical wooden 
axis, which at one end reſts upon the 
ſide 1 2, and at the other end upon the 
fide SG; both which are perforated for 
this purpoſe. The lower end of this axis 
coincides with the center of à circle de- 
lneated vpon the piece 1 2, as repre- 
ſented ibid. no 3. this cirele is furniſhed 
with an index, that moves round it, in 
proportion as the axis turns. The upper 
end of the axis is placed between two 
. concave. {emj-circles N, Q, Which may 
be ſcrewed. together in ſuch a manner, as 
to allow the end of the axis only ſuffi- 
cient room to move: one of theſe ſemi- 
. Circles is graduated; and this end of the 
axis ſuſtains the piece of wood X Z, hol. 
. lowed-ſo as to receive the teleſcope LL, 
and with a channel cut in it ſo as to move 
upon the axis; the degrees of which 
movement are marked by an index, that 
turns round the ſemi · circle NQ. This 
axis has, by this means, two motions, 
one from right to left about the point 3, 
and the other up and down about the 
point 4; the former being from eaſt to 
weſt, when the machine is properly 
placed, and the other from ſouth to 
. / ( ( 
In order to adjuſt the machine, the angle 
formed by the axis and the vertical 8 V, 
mult be equal to the elevation of the pole 
at the place where the obſervation is 
made then the machine is to be placed 
in the ſituation E F, fo that the axis G 3 
may coincide with the meridian of the 
place; Then the teleſcope. is moved up 
and down, till the index 4 mark upon 
the ſemi · circle 5 0:6-the degree of the 
declination of the ſtar 3 which ought 10 
be from o towards 6, when the declina- 
tion is ſouthern ; and from o towards 5, 
when the declination is northern. Then, 
by means of the right aſcenſion, find whtn 
the ſtar will be on. the meridians ad 
converting the time between noon and 
the: hour given into degrees, this wo 
2 g17 
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PAR I 5 
ie ide aſcenſional difference z which face of the earth: for the, true diſlan@ 
muſt be marked by turning the axis of of the ſtar M from the zenith is the arch 
the machine, till the index 3 ſtands over V, andats apparent diſtance VN, the 
the degree of right aſcenſion, which ſhould _ difference between which P N is the pa- 
be from o towards 2, when the ſtar is not rallax. „ | 
arrived at the meridian ; and from o to- Theſe diſtances are meaſured by the an- 
wards 1, when it hath paſſed the meridian. . ga? TM, and VAM, but VAM 
Isa this ſitustion of the machine, the VT M=T MA. For the external an- 
center of the teleſcope will be directed gle VA ML ATMT LAM, the 
towards the ſtar ſought, which may be two inward aud oppoſite angles; ſo that 
thus ſeen even in the day-time. AMT meaſures the parallax, and upon 
PARALLAX, maganaZig, in aſtronomy, .. that account is itſelf frequently called the 
denotes a change of the apparent place parallax : and this is always the angle 
' of any heavenly body, cauſed by being under which the ſemi-diameter of the 
ſcen from different points of view; or it earth AT, appears to an eye placed in 
is the difference between the true and ap- the ſtar; and therefore where this ſemi- 
parent diſtance of any heavenly body diameter is ſeen directly, there the pa- 
from the zenith. : rallax is greateſt, viz. in the horton. 
Thus let AB (plate CXCIII. fig. 7.) When the ftar riſes higher, the fine of 
by a quadrant of a great circle on the the parallax is always to the fine of the 
earth's ſurface, A the place of the ſpec- ſtar's diſtance from the zenith, as the 
- . tator, and the point V in the beavens © ſemi-diameter of the earth to the diſtance 
the vertex and zenith, Let VN Hrepre- of the ſtar from the earth's center: hence 
ſent the ſtarry firmament, AD the ſen - if the parallax of a ſtar be known at any 
ſible horizon, in which ſuppoſe the ſtar one diſtance from the zenith, we can find 
C to be ſeen, whoſe diſtance from the its parallax at any other diſtance, 
center of the earth is T C. If this ſtar If we have the diſtance of a ſtar from 
. were obſerved from the center T, it theearth, we can eaſily find its parallax : 
would appear in the firmament in E, far on the triangle T AC ibid.) rectan- 
and elevated above the horizon by the gular at A, having the ſemi-diameter of : 
arch DE: this point E is called the true the earth, and T C the diſtance of the 
place of the phznomenon or ſtar. But ftar, the angle A CT, which is the ho- 
an obſerver viewing it from the ſurface rizontal parallax, is found by trigono» + 
of the earth at A, will ſee it at D, which metry; and, on the other band, if we 
is called its viſible or apparent place; have this parallax, we can find the di- 
and the arch DE, the diſtance between tance of the ſtar; ſince in the ſame tri- 
the true and viſible place, is what aſtro- angle, having AT, and the L ACT, 
| Nomers call the parallax of the ſtar, or the diſtance TC may be eaſily found. 
other phznomenon, . | Aſtronomets, therefore, have invented 
If the ſtar riſe higher above the horizon ſeveral methods for: finding the parallaxes 
to M, its true place viſible from the cen= of ftars, in order thereby to diſcover 
| ter is P, and its apparent place N; their diftances from the earth. How- 
Whence its parallax will be the arch PN, ever, the fixed ſtars are-ſo remote as to 
which is leſs than the arch DE. The have no ſenſible parallax ; and even the 
horizontal parallax, therefore, is the ſun, and all the primary planets, except 
greateſt ; and the higher a ſtar riſes, the mars and venus when in perigee, are at 
leſs is its parallax ; and if it ſhould come fo great diflances from the earth, that 
to the vertex or zenith, it would have no their parallax is too (mall to be obſe: ved. "520 
parallax at all: for when it is in Q, it In the moon, indeed, the parallax is 
is ſeen both from T and A in the fame found to be very conſiderable, which, in 
line TAY, and there is no difference the horizon amounts to a degree or more, 
between its true and apparent or viſible and may be found thus x in an eclipſe of 
place. Again, the farther a ſtar is dif» - the moon, obſerve when both its haros 
. tantfrom the earth, ſo much the leſs are in the ſame vertical, circle, and at 
is its parallax': thus the parallax of the that inftant take the altitudes - of both 
ſtar F is only G D. which, is lefs than borns: the difference of theſe two alti- 
DE the parallax of C. Hence it is plain, . tudes being halved and added to the leaſt, _ 
that the parallax is the difference of the or .ſubtratted_ from the greateſt, giv- 6 
diſtances of a ftar from the zenith when „ nearly. the viſible or apparent altitude ot 
ſcen from the center and from the ler- he thoon's center; and therue altitude 
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| we know the place of the ſun in the eclip- 
tic, and its depreffion under the horizon, 


and t 
of theſe is the parallax required. But 


P A-R 
e ſhadow at that time. Now we 


know the altitude of the ſhadow, becguſe 


which is equal to the altitude of the op 


poſite point cf the ecliptic jn which is the 
© "center of the ſhadow, _ And therefore 


having both the true altitude of the moon 
e apparent altitude, the difference 


as the parallax of the moon increaſes as 


ſhe approaches towards the earth, or the 


perigæum of her orbit; therefore aſtro- 
nomers have made tables, which ſhew 
the horizontal parallax for every degree 
its anomaly, 


The parallax always diminiſhes the al- 


titude of a phænomenon, or makes it ap- 
pear lower than it would do, if viewed 


from the center of the earth; and this 


change of the altitude may, according to 
the different ſituation of the ecliptic and 
equator in reſpe& of the horizon of the 
ſpectator, cauſe a change of the latitude, 


longitude, declination and right aſcen- 


ſion of any phznomenon, which is called 


their parallax. The parallax, therefore, 
Increaſes the right and oblique aſcenſion ; 


diminiſhes the deſcenſion; diminiſhes the 
northern declination and latitude in the 


eaſtern part, and increaſes them in the 
weſtern ; but increaſes the ſouthern bo 


in the eaſtern and weſtern part; dimi- 
niſhes the longitude in the weſtern part, 
and increaſes it in the eaſtern, Hence it 
appears, that the parallax has juſt oppo. 


pte effects to refraftion, See the article 


REFRACTION. 


Annual PARALLAX, the change of the ap- 


rent place of a heavenly body, which 
2 by being — from the earth 
in different parts of its orbit round the 
ſun, See the article EAR TA. 


The annual parallax of all the planets is 


found very conſiderable, but that of the 
fixed ſtars is imperceptible. See STAR. 


PARALLAX, in levelling, denotes the angle 


contained between the line of the true 
level, and that of the apparent level. 


PSRALLEL, in geometry, an appellation 


iven to lines, ſurfaces, and bodies every 


Where equidiſtant from each other; and 


which, though infinitely produced, would 
never meet : thus the line OP, (plate 
CXCIV. fig. 1.) is parallel to QR. 

Geometricians demonftrate, that if two 
parallels, OP and QR (ibid.) be cut by 


a a tranſverſe lineSTin A and B; 1. The 


alternate angles & and y are equal, 2. 


vi 


8 „ by 2372 1 
is nearly equal to. the altitude of the cen- 
® ter of 0 15 


R 


5.3 
he external angle u is equal to the in. 
ternal oppoſite one y. And 3. The — 


internal oppoſite ones x and 7, are alſo 
equal to two right angles. FD 

It is ſhewn on the principles of optics, 
that if the eye he placed between two 
parallel lines, they will appear to con- 
verge towards a int oppoſite to the eye. 
And if they run to ſuch a length, as that 
the diſtance between them be but as a 
point thereto, they will thexe appear to 
coincide, | | 

Parallel lines are deſcribed by letting fall 
equal perpendiculars, and drawing lines 
through the extremes. 8 


PARALLEL PLANES, are ſuch planes ag 


have all the perpendiculars drawn betwixt 
them equal to each other. | 


PARALLEL RAYS, in optics, are thoſe 


which keep at an equal diſtance from the 
yiſible object to the eye, which is ſup- 
poſed to be infinitely remote from the 
object 3 


PARALLEL RULER, or PARALLELISM, an 


inſtrument conſiſting of two wooden, 
braſs, &c, rulers AB CD (ibid. fig. 4.) 
equally broad every. where; and ſo join- 
ed together by the croſs blades E F and 
GH, as to open to different intervals, 
accede and recede, and yet till retain 
their paralleliſm. 
The ufe of this inſtrument is obvious; 
For one of the rulers being applied to RS, 
and the other withdrawn to a given point 
V, a right line A B, drawn by its edge 
through V, is a parallel to RS. ; 
PARALLELS, or * EE = in 
Q hy, called alſo parallels, or cir- 
e ae are leſſer circles of the 
ſphere conceived to be drawn from welt 
to eaſt, through all the points. of the me- 
ridian, commencing from the equator to 
which they are parallel, and terminating 
with the poles. | 
'They are called parallels of Jatitude, be- 
cauſe all places lying under the ſame pa- 
rallel, have the ſame latitude. 
PARALLELS of latitude, in aſtronomy, are 
lefler circles of the ſphere parallel to the 
ecliptic, imagined to paſs through every 
gree and minute of the colores. 
They are repreſented on the globe by the 
diyiſions on the quadrant of altitude, in 
its motion round the globe, when ſerewed 
over the pole of the ecliptic, See the ar- 
ticle GLOBE, | 


PARALLELS of altitude, or ALMUCAN- 


'TARS, are circles parallel to the horizon, 
imagined to paſs through every degree 
and minute of the meridian r 
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horizon and zenith, having their poles 
in the zenith. 590 by the altitude MO, the product will 
They are repreſented on the globe by be the ſolidity. Gf 
tte divifens on the quadrant of altitude, PARALLELISM, the ſituation or qua 
in its motion about the body of the globe, lity whereby. any thing is denominated 
when ſcrewed to the zenith. wr rallel. See the article PARALLEL. 
PARALLELS. of Hechination, in aftronomy, PARALLELISM of the earth's axis, in aſtro- 
are the ſame with parallels of latitude in nomy, that fituation of the earth's axis, 
| = in its progreſs through its orbit, where- 


geography, © 5 ts 'progreſe. wes 
PARALLEL-8PHERE, that ſituation of the by it is ſtill directed towards the pole- 
ſtar ; ſo that if a line be drawn parallel 


ſphere,” wherein the equator, coincides 
with the horizon, and the poles with the to its axis, while in any one pofition, the 
axis, in all other poſitions, will be al- 


5 | P A R 2 1 n * 
If then the baſe I LMK be multiplied - - 


zenith and nadir. See SPHERE, 


In this ſphere all the parallels of the 


equator'become parallels of the horizon, 


_ conſequently, no ſtars ever riſe or ſet, 


but all turn round in circles parallel to 
the horizon ; and the ſun when 'in the 
equinoctial, wheels round the horizon 
the whole day. 
elevated pole, he never ſets for ſix months; 


„„This t 
; earth's double motion, vis. round the 


After his riſing to the 


ways parallel to the ſame line. 


paralleliſm is the reſult of the 


ſon; and round its own axis; or its an- 


nual and diurnal motion; and to it we 
. . owe the viciſſitudes of ſeaſons, and the 


inequality of day and night, See the 


article EARTH. 


and after his entering again on the other PARALLELISM of the rows of trees. Theſe 
ſide of the line, never riſes for ks e are, never ſeen parallel, but always in- 
longe. ceelining to each other towards the farther. 
This is the poſition of the ſphere to ſuch extreme. Hence mathematicians have 
as live under the poles, and to whom the' --taken occaſion to enquire in what lines 
ſun is never above 23® 30“ high. the trees muſt be diſpoſed to correct this 
PARALLEL SAILING, in navigation, is the effect of the perſpective, and make the 
ſailing under a parallel of latitude. Sce - rows ſtill appear parallel. The two 
the article Na viq AT IOx. ros muſt be ſuch; as that the unequal 
PARALLELEPIPED, or PARALLELO- intervals of any two oppoſite or corre- 
PIPED, in geometry, a regular ſolid com- ſpondent trees may be ſeen under equal 
prehended under fix parallelograms, the viſual rays. 
- oppolite ones whereof are fimilar, paral- On this principle, ſome have ſhewn that 
lel, and equal, as in plate CXCIV., the two rows of trees muſt be two oppo- 
. ſite ſemi-hyperbolas; but Mr. Varig- 
non, in Mem. de Acad. ann. 1717, 
renders the problem much more general, 
and requires not only that the viſual an- 
gles be equal, but to have them increaſe 
or decreaſe in any given ratio, provided 
the greateſt do not exceed a right angle. 
The eye he requires to be placed in any” "© 
point, either juſt at the beginning of tile 
ranges, beyond or on this fide. =, 
He ſuppoſes the firſt row to he a right 
baſes be equal, they are in proportion to line, and ſeeks what line the other mutt 
their altitudes z and converſely, be, which he calls the curve of the fang: 
All parallelepipeds, cylinders, cones, Sc. this be finds muſt be an hyperbola to have 
are in a triplicate ratio, of their homolo--— the viſual angles equal. The ſtraight =«. 
— ſides, and alſo of their altitules. and hyperboſical rows will be ſeen Pp aͤ-̃ 
Equal parallelepipeds, priſms, cones, ey- rallel to infinity; and if the oppoſits 
linders, &c. reciprocate their baſes and ſemi · hyperbola be added, we ſhall hae 


* * 


» Jo 4 / 
All parallelepipeds, priſms, - cylinders, 
4 Sc. whoſe baſes and heights are equal, 
are themſelves equal. 13 St 
A diagonal plane divides a parallelepiped 
into two equal priſms ; fo that a trian- 
gular priſm is half a parallelepiped-upon 
the ſame baſe, and of the ſame altitude. 
All parallelepipeds, priſms, cylinders, 
Fe. are in a ratio! compounded of their 
baſes and altitudes : wherefore, if their 
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altitudees. ithree rows. of trees, the ſtraight one in 7 
N To meaſure the ſurface and ſolidity of a the middle, and all three paraſſel. 4 7 
parallelepipe. 5 ; - It is ſufficient that this: ſecond hyperbola _ " 
ö Find the areas of the parallelogram, . -have the ſame center, its vertex in the 2 


ILMK, LMON, and OM KP (ibid.) 


ſame right line, and the ſame conjugate 
add theſe into one ſum, and multiply 


axis. Thus the two hyperbola's may 


that ſum, by 2, the fackum will be the be of alf tue different kinds poſſible, yet 
ſurface of the parallelepjped, 


all have the ſame effect. 
132 * 1f 
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If it be required to have the trees appear 


under decreafing angles, che ſtraight row 
being laid down as before, he ſhews, 


that if the decreaſe be in a certain ratio, 


ehe other line muſt be a parallel ſtraight 
line,  Butthe goes yer farther, and ſup- 
-pofing the firſt ro any curve whatever, 
ne ſeeks for another that ſhall make the 
rows have any effect deſired. 
PARALLELOGRAM,; in geometry, a 
"quadrilateral right-lined figure, whoſe 
-oppoſite fides are parallel and equal to 
each other.” It is generated by the equa- 
ble motion of a right line always parai- 
lel to itſelf. _ it has all — as 
angles right, and only its oppoſite fides 
"equal, its called a rectangle or oblong. 
When the angles are all right, and the 
"fides equal, it is called a ſqusre. If 
all the ſides are equal, and the angles 
unequal, it is called a. rhombus or lo- 
zenge: and if the ſides and angles be 
unequal,” it is called a rhomboides, 


tes of the PARALLELOGRaM. In 


every parallelogram of what kind ſoever, 
-ns ABC D (plate CXCLV. fig. 2.) a di- 


* "agonal DA divides it into two equal 


rts; the angles diagonally oppoſite 
B, C, and A, D, are equal; the oppo- 
ite angles of the fame fide C, D, and 
A, B, Cc. are together equal to two 
right angles; and each two ſides, toge- 
ther, greater than the diagonal. 
Too parallelograms AB CD, and EC 


D F, on the ſame or equal baſe C D, and 


of the fame height A C, or between the 
ſame parallels AF, CD, are equal: 
and hence two triangles CD A, and 
CDF, on the fame baſe and of the ſame 

| height, are alſo equal, Hence, alſo, 
every triangle CF D is half a parallelo- 
ram AC PB upon the fame or an equal 

ſe CD, and of the ſame altitude, or 


* between the ſame parallels. Hence, alſo, 


a triangle is equal to a parallelogram, 
having the ſame baſe, and half the alti- 
tude, or half the baſe, and the ſame al- 
titude, "k 

Paralellograms, therefore, are in'a given 
Tatio compounded of their baſes and al- 
titudes. If then the altitudes be equal, 

they are as the baſes, and converſely, 

In fimilar parallelograms and triangles, 
the altitudes are proportional to the ho- 
mologous ſides, and the baſes are cut 
proportionably thereby. Hence ſimilar 


parallellograms and triangles are in a du- 


plicate ratio of their homologous ſides; 
us alſo of their altitudes, and the ſeg- 


- 


ments of their baſes ; they ure, therefote, 
as the ſquares of the ſides, altitudes, and 
» homologous ſeg ments of the baſes, 

In every parallelogram, the ſum of the 
_ ſquares of the two diagonals is equal to 
the ſum of the ſquares of the four ſides. 
For if the parallelogram be redangular, 
it follows, that the two diagonals are 

equal; and, conſequently, the ſquare of 


a a diagonal, or, which comes to the fame 


thing, the ſquare of = hypothenuſe of 
a a right angle, is equal to the ſquares of 
e 2 . : 
e parallelogtam he not re lar 
and of Fen the two — 
not equal, which is the moſt general caſe, 
the propoſition. becomes of vaſt extent; 
for inſtance, in the whole theory of com- 
pound motions, Sc. There are three 
. wage of demonftrating this problem; the 
firſt by trigonometry, which requires 
twenty one operations; the ſecond geo- 
metrical and analytical, which requires 
fifteen. M. de Lagny gives the third 
method in the Mem Je FAcad, which 
- only requires ſeven. 
o find the area of the rectangled PARAL- 


- ©LELOGRAM ABCD; find the length 


of the ſides AB and A C; multiply AC 

ſuppoſed = 345 into AB, = 123, the 
produce will be the area of the parallelo- 
Sram, namely, 11385. Hence, . Reft- 


angles are in a ratio compounded of 


their ſides A C and AB. 2. If, there- 
fore, three lines be contipually propor- 
tional, the ſquare of the middle one is 
equal to the redtangle of the two ex- 
tremes: and, if four lines be propor- 
tional, the rectangle under the two ex- 
tremes is * to that under the two 
middle terms. 11 
Other parallelograms, not rectangular, 
have their areas found by reſolving them, 
by diagonals,” into two triangles, and 
adding the areas of the ſeparate triangles 
into one ſum. 


"I 


PARALLELOGRAM, or PARALLELISM, 2 


machine for the ready reduction of de- 


- figns;itis che ſame with the pentagraph. 


See the article PENTAGRAPH 


PARALLELOPIPED, See the article 


 PARALLELEPIPED. 


-PARALLELOPIPEDIA, in natural hil- 


tory, the name of a genus of ſpars, thus 
called, becauſe e of a parallelo- 

iped form. See the article SPAR. 
hey are pellucid cryſtaline ſpars ex- 
ternally of -a determinate. and regular 
fgure, always found looſe, detached, 
an 


7 4 ; 2 8 
my 5 . 


e 

n form of an oblique parallelopiped, with 
e ' fix parallelogram ſides and eight ſolid 
- angles; exfily fifſile, either in an hori- 


0 aint | Gp - 
| -"zontaF of perpendicular direction, bein 
4 compoſed 222 of thin plates, m 
— thoſe of. very elegantly and + dunes ar- 
of © ranged bodies, each of the ſame form 
J _ with the whole mals, except, that they 
of ate thinner in proportion to their hori- 
of zontal planes; and naturally fall into 
theſe and no other figures, on being 


broken with.a flight blow. Of this ge- 
nus there are four known ſpecies. 1. The 
hard, pellacid, and colourleſs one, called 

© the ifland:cryftal of authors, See the ar- 
tick IsLAND-CRYSTAL. _ 3 
2. A dull and whitiſh kind, found in 
France, Germany, and England, par- 
ticularly in the Derbyſhire and Yorkfhire 
lead-mines, and about Scarborough. 
This has the ſame property with the 
former, of giving a double refraction; 
but it is fo dull and opake, that it does 
not ' ſhew it fo elegantly, 3. A ſoft, 
whitiſh, and very bright one, found 
- principally in the lead- mines. of York- 
hire, and about the ſea- ſhores of that 
country. And, 4. A dull, hard, and 
e- brown one.: this is found in the 

d mines of the ſame country, and in 


have the ſame power of double refrac- 
tion with the firſt, but are too opake to 
ſhew it ſo beautifully, and often have 


all diſtinguiſhable. 
| PARALOGISM, in logie, a falſe reaſon- 
ing, or a fault committed in demon- 
tration, when 4 conſequence is drawn 
. from principles that are falſe; or, though 
true, are not proved ; or when a — 82 
' fition is paſſed over that ſhould have been 
proved by the way. | 
A paralogifm differs from a ſophiſm' in 


defign and ſubtlety, and the paralogiſm 
| out of miſtake and for want of ſoffictent 
light and application. See the article 


icle | SOPHISM and DEMONSTRATION. 
"” f PARALYSIS, the PALSY. See the ar- 
1] hiſ- ticlePaLsY,. | 

thus PARALYTIC, a perſon afflicted with the 
llelo- pally, See the article PaLsv. | 


: PARAMECTA, in natural hiftory, a 


g ex- name given, to ſuch animalcules as have 

gular no viſible limbs or.tails, and are of an 

xched, regularly oblong figure, See the article 
and Antmatcuts, [ON OY IO 


PAR 1/293 | 1 
keperate "from all other bodies, and PARAMESE, in the antient muſtep the 


ſome parts of Ireland. All theſe ſpecies 


not tranſparency enough to make it at 


| this, that the Ros is committed out of 


* 


? vp ; | ; " - 1 ; « 
PAN 
note above the meſe, in the greek ſeale 3 


correſponding to a- la- mire, of Guidb's 
ſcale. See the article DiacR Ax. 


PARAMETER, in conic ſections, a con 


- ſtant line, otherwife called latus rectum. 
| See the articles ELTLIrsIs, HyPERBOLA, 


and PARABOLA, || en 28 
- Fhe parameter is faid to be conſtant; be- 


- cauſe in the parabola, tlie rectangle under 


it and any abſciſs is always equal to the 
' ſquare of the | correſponding ſemi- or- 
- dinate; and in the ellipfis and hyperbola, 
it is a third proportional to the conjugate 
and tranſverſe axis % 
ARAMOUNT, in law ſignifies the ſu- 
preme lord of the fee. See Fee. | 
The lords of ' thoſe honours or manors 
that have other manors under them are 
ſtiled lords paramount; and the king, 
by our law is the chief lord of all the 
lands in England. See Manor,” 


PARANA, a province of Paraguay, ſub- | 


IR ts Spain. | 


RANETE, in antient muſic, a chord 


or note of the greek-ſcale, See the ar- 
ticle DiAc RAM. i e 
PARANYMPH, paranympbus, amon 
the antients, the perion Who waited 
on the bridegroom, and directed the 
nuptial ſolemnities ; called alſo pronu- 
bus, and auſpex, becauſe the cere- 
' * monies began by taking auſpicia. As 
the paranymph officiated only on the 
part of the bride-groom, a woman 
called pronuba, officiated on the part of 
the bride, _ 3 
PARAPE T, in fortification, an elevation 
of earth deſigned for covering the ſoldiers 


from the enemies cannon or ſmalſ not. 


The thickneſs of the parapet” is from 


© * Eighteen to twenty feet; its height is 
- fix feet on the infide, and four or five - 


on the outſide, It is raiſed on the ram- 
part, and has a ſlope above called the ſu- 


of the parapet. 
the parapet is the ſlope facing the country a 
there is a banquette or two for the fol- 
diiets, who defend the parapet to mobnt 


" _ 


upon, that they may the better diſcover 


tile country, foſſe, and % 


and fire as they find occaſion. 


© Gracis, TaLvs, BangQuerT, &c 


Parapet of the covert-way, or corridor, & 


is what covers that way from the fight 
moſt dangerous place for the beſiegers, 
'* becauſe of the neighbourhood of the 

13 Z 2 faces, 


perior talus, and ſometimes the glicis 
per- e Crier es, of 8 


of the enemy, which renders it the 
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4 faces, flanks, and curtins A the place.. 
PaRarET is allo a little wall raiſed breaft 
- high on the banks of bridges, keys, or 
high buildings, to ſerve as a ſtay, and 
prevent people's falling over. v1 
PARAPHERNALIA, or PARAPHERNA, 
zin the civil law, . thoſe goods which a 
Wife brings her huſband beſides her 
dower, and which are ſtill to remain at 
her diſpoſal excluſive of her huſband, un- 
leſs there are ſome proviſion made to 
the contrary. in the marriage · contract. 
Some of our engliſh civilians define the 
- paraphernalia to be ſuch goods as a wife 
challengeth over and above her dower 
or joſnture, after her huſband's death, as 
furniture for her chamber, wearing a 
,parel, and jewels, which are not to 
> put into the inventory of her huſband's 
goods: and a french civilian calls para- 
phernalia' the moveables, linen, and 
other female neceſſaries, which are ad- 
_ Judged to a wife in prejudice - of the 
creditors, when ſhe renounces the ſuc- 
ceſſion of her buſband, 


PARAPHIMOSIS, in medicine, a dif- 


order of the penis, wherein the prepuce 
is ſhrunk, and withdrawn behind the 
lans, ſo as not to be capable of being 
— ht to cover the ſame; which ge- 
nerally happens in venereal diſorders. 
See the article PREPUCE, Ce. 
In this caſe, it is uſual for the glans to 
de not only much tumified, inflamed, 
and painful from the ſtrifture, but the 
free circulation of the blood being 
thereby obſtructed, will ſhortly bring on 
2 mortification. Thoſe are moſt ſubje& 
to a paraphimoſis who have naturally a 
ſhort prepuee, and are too intenſe in their 
embraces with women, who have very 
ſtrait paſſages, particularly virgins. Boys 
are ſometimes afflicted with this diſorder, 
when they laciviouſly draw back their 
prepuce, being extremely narrow, and 
s cauſing an erection, it cannot 
be returned over the glans. But the pa- 
raphimoſis oftener ariſes from unclean 
embraces, for the prepuce being inflamed. 
and tumified by the infeRious matter 
imbibed by it, generally produces this 
diſorder, when it is alſo naturally ſhort. 
See the article GONORRHOEA, Ce. 
The cure of a paraphimoſis, according to 
Heiſter, conſiſts chiefly in returning the 
contracted prepuce over the naked glans ; 
but as a violent inflammation is uſually 
the chief cauſe of its being ſo difficult 


do return the prepyce in the paraphi- 
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moſis, it may be firſt proper to make 


uſe of diſcutient and emollient ſomen- 
tations or cataplaſme, with camphorated 

ſpirit of wine before the prepuce is at- 
- tempted to be drawn over the glans, 


which being effeQed, all the other bad 


. ſymptoms will vaniſh of courſe. How- 
ever ſome ſurgeons yon the uſe of cold 


water, becauſe the former remedies often 
augment the influx of the blood to the 


parts, and fo increaſe the tumour, But 
when the penis, ſcrotum, and lower part 


of the abdomen, are immerged in cold 


Water, with plentiful bleeding, the tu- 
mor generally ſubſiges in a ſhort time: 
. the penis is then to be held between the 
ſurgeons two foremoſt fingers off each 
hand, and the glans, having been firſt Ju. 
bricated with oil or butter, is to be forcibly 
. preſſed back with his thumbs, whilſt the 


prepuce is at the ſame time drawn for. 
ward under his fingers, ſo as to cover the 
denudated glans ;. but when the inflam- 
mation is not very large, it may be often 
ſufficient only to bathe the parts in warm 
water, when there is little or no viru- 


lency. On the contrary, when the tume- 


fied penis tends to mortify through the 


violence of the inflammation, or long 


continuance of the diſorder, it will be 
moſt adviſeable to bleed the patient firſt 


in the arm, and then in the vena dor- 
ſalis penis, in which laſt it ſhould be 


continued till the tumour ſubſides, and 


then the prepuce may be drawn over the 


lans as before: and if a gangrene or 
incipient mortification in the penis, 
ſhould actually ſucceed a paraphimoſis, 
it ſhould be treated as before directed, 
under the articles GANGRENE and MoR- 
TIFICATION; | 
Sometimes the prone: is ſo much dif- 
tended with the ſerous part of the blood, 
that it appears like a bliſter raiſed by fire, 
or a veſicatory : in this caſe it may be 
proper to make a few punQures with a 
ancet or ſcalpel to diſcharge the diſtend- 
ing lymph, and after waſhing the parts 
in warm wine, the prepuce is to be ex- 
tended over the glans as before. But to 

revent the wounded prepuce from grow- 
ing to the glans, the patient ſhould fre- 
quently draw it backwards and forwards, 
and wet his glans over with his urine 
when he makes water, which he ſhould 
continue till there is no danger of their 
adhering together : but if, by accident 
or neglect, there ſhould be ſuch a cohe · 
fion of the glans and prepuce, it * 
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to be immediately ſeparated by the lancet 


or a proper ſcalpel, king grout Fur wg | 


to wound the glans. W 
ceeding means prove ineffectual, M. 
Petits method of proceeding is to incite 
the diſtended or contradted prepuce, by 
"inſerting a ſmall and crooked ſcalpel 
with the edge outward, and the back 
towards the glans, and thus he divides 
the prepuce by inciſion in three, four, 
or more places, according as the degree 
of diſtention makes it neceſfary; and 
after waſhing the inciſed parts in warm 
wine, and reducing the prepuce over the 
glans covered with a little ſoft Jint, the 
penis is bound up. yt 38 
PARAPHRASE, mTagapeoi;, an expla- 
nation of ſome text, in clearer and more 


ample terms, whereby is ſupplied what 


the author might have ſaid or thought on 


the ſubje& z ſuch axe eſteemed Eraſmus's 
paraphraſe on the New Teſtament, the 
Chaldee paraphraſe on the pentateuch, Cc. 
PARAPHRENITIS, in medicine, an in- 
flammation of the diaphragm, See In» 
FLAMMATION, and DIAPHRAGM. 
A paraphrenitis, according to Boerhaave, 
is attended with a very acute andcontinual 


ferer; an intolerable inflammatory pain 


of the part affected, which is extremely 
augmented by infpiration, coughing, 
ſneezing, repletion of the ſtomach, a 
nauſea, vomiting, compreſſion of the 
abdomen in going to ſtool, or making 
water, Hence the breathing is thick, 
ſhort, and ſuffocating, and performed 
only by the motion of the thorax. There 
is alſo a conſtant delirium, a drawing in 
of the hypochondria inwards and up- 
wards, an . involuntary laughter, con- 
rulſions, and madneſs. | ray Fees 
This diſeaſe terminates as in a pleuriſy, 
but is attended with more violent ſymp- 
toms, and is much more fatal. If the 
part affected ſyppurates, the matter will 
fall into the a 
ee aſcites, See, ASCITES. 
cure muſt be attempted in the ſame 
manner as a pleuriſy. See the article 
Nen | 
Emollient elyſters are often beneficial. 
PARAPHROSYNE, a word uſed by 
medica] writers to expreſs a delirium, or 
an alienation of mind in fevers, or from 
whatever cauſe, ' Wy FORE IHE 
PARAPLEGTA, or PaRAPLEXIA, in 
N a ſpecies of paralyſis, or palſy, 
pally ſucceeding an apoplexy. See th 
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Boerhaaye pdefies it an immobility of 
all the muſcles below the head, that hase 
nerves from the cerebrum and cerebellum; 


„ ſometimes all ſenſe,” as well as motion, 


are deſtroyed thereby, and ſometimes 
only one of them is loſt; hence the 
the paraplegia is a general palſy affe&- 
ing _ whole body, the head alone en- 
cepted. 2 3 

ARAPLEXTA, the ſame with paraple- 
gia, See the preceding article, 


4 * 


PARAPOTAMIA, in the materia medi- 


ca of the antients, a word uſed at firſt as 
an epithet of diſtinction for a kind of 
cenanthe, from which the cenanthine 
ointment of the Greeks was made, but 


afterwards uſed ſimply as the name of 


that plant. . & 8. 
PARASANG, an antient perſian meaſure, 
different at different times, and in dif- 


ferent places; being ſometimes thirty, 


ſtadia, or furlongs. 
PARASCEVE, the fixth day of the laſt 
no of Lent, commonly called Good 
ay. | | 
PARASELENE, in phyſiology, a mock 
moon, a meteor, or phznomenon, en- 
_ compaſſing, or adjacent to, the moon, in 


apparent images of the moon. cl 
The paraſelenes are formed after the 


ſame manner as the parhelia, or mock 


ſuns. See the article PaRHeLIUM. © 
PARASITE, „ Greeke, 
was originally a very reputable title ; the 
| paraſites being a kind of prieſts, at leaſt 
miniſters, of the gods, in the ſame man- 
ner as the Epulones were at Rome. 
They took care of the ſacred corn, or 
the corn deſtined for the ſervice of the 
temples, and the gods, vix. ſacrifices, 
feaſts, Cc. they had even the intendance 
over ſacrifices and took care that 
were duly performed. At Athens, 
there was a kind of college of twelve 
paraſites z each people of Attica furniſh- 
ing one, who was always choſen out of 


te beſt families. Polybius adds, that a 
paraſite was alſo an honourable title 


among the antient Gauls, and was 
given to their poets ; but of late it has 
been made a term of reproach, and uſed 
for a flatterer, and mean dependant. _ - 

| PARASITES, orPaRA81TICAL PLANTS, 
in botany, ſuch plants as are produced 
out of the trunk or branches of other 
plants, from whence they receive their 


+ | nouriſhment, 


5 


form of a luminous ring; wherein are | 
ſometimes obſerved one, ſometimes two, 
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*” nontiſhment, and will not grow upon 
the ground, as the mifleto, &c, 
PARASOL, alittle moveable, in manner 


of a canopy, borne in the hand, to 


ſereen the head from the ſun, rain, Cc. 

more uſually called umbrella, It is made 

vf leather, taffety, oil-cloth, c. mount- 

ed on a ftick, and opened or ſhut at 

Pleaſure, by means of pieces of whale- 

ne that ſuſtain it. | | 

 PARASTATA, in the antient archi- 

tefture, an impoſt, or kind of anta, or 

. Pilaſter, built for the ſupport of an arch; 

or as ſome will have it, pilaſters, which 

ſtand alone, not adjoining to the wall. 

- _ Daviler makes a paraſtata the ſame with 

 Impoſt, but Evelyn the ſame with pilaſter. 

PARASTATEE, or EP1DiDYMIDES, in 

_ _- anatomy, two tuberous varicoſe bodies, 

_ lying upon, and adhering to, the upper 

part of the teſticles, whereof they pro- 

perly appear to be a part, though dif- 

| — from the reſt in form and con- 
fiſtence. 

The paraſtatæ are oblong, nearly of a 


meaſure the body of à caterpillar, or 
filkworm. They are connected with the 
teſticle by means of the tunica albu- 
inea, and alſo with the vas deferens. 
heir origin is in the teſticles, by five or 
fix very {mall ſeminal veſſels, and their 


the teſticle, where the vas deferens be- 
Sins. They are ſurrounded by a robuſt 
membrane, which is continuous with the 
N the teſticle ; they are com- 
poſed of veſſels in the lame manner as 
+ the teſticles, which are capable of being 
elegantiy filled with injeRions. All thele 
3s velicls terminate in one duct at laſt, and 
this duct is called the vas deferens: the 
veſſels they are compoſed of are much 
ore — 9 than thoſe which form 
teſticles: their blood · veſſels being 


called ſpermatics; their nerves proceed 
from the ſame branches with thoſe of the 
teſticles; their uſe is to receive the ſe- 
men from the teſticles, to farther ela- 
borate and perſect it, and finally to con- 
vey it into the vas deferens. See the ar- 
ticle DEFERENTITA VASsA, Cc. 
PARASYNANCHE, in medicine, a kind 
of angina, or gquinzy, wherein the exte- 
rior muſcles of the throat are inflamed. 
See the article Quinzy.. | 
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PARATHENAR, in anatomy, the name 


of two muſcles of the foot; one of 
. which, the parathenar major, is a pretty 
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cylindric figure, reſembling in ſome 


termination is in the other extremity of 


the ſame with thoſe of the teſticles, are 
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Jong niwfcle, forming a art of the outer 
t. 


edge of che ſole of the It is fixed 
backward by a 2 body to the outer 
part of the lower fide of the os calcis 
from the ſmall poſterior external tubero. 


ſity all the way to the anterior tubero. - 


fity : there it joins the metatarſus, an 
at the baſis of the fifth e 
ſeparates from jt again, and forms a 
tendon which is inſerted in the outſide 
of the firſt phalanx of the little toe, 
near its baſis, and near the inſertion of 
the other parathenar: this laft is called 
the parathenar minor; being a fleſhy 
muſcle fixed along the poſterior half of the 

fifth bone of the metatarſus, and ter- 

minating under the head of that bone in 
a tendon which is inſerted in the lower 

part of the baſis of the firſt phalanx of 
the little toe, 


PARATHESIS, in grammar, the ſame 


with appoſition. See APPOSITION, 
PARATHESI1s, is alſo the ſame with pa. 
.rentheſis. See PARENTHES1s. 


ParRaTHEs1S, in the greek church, the 


prayer which the biſhop rehearſes over 
the catechumens, ſtretching his hand over 
them to give them benediction, which 
they receive bowing their heads under 
bis hands. 
PARATITLES, paratitla, in juriſpru- 
dence, ſhort notes or ſummaries of the 
titles of the digeſt and code; which 
have been made by ſeveral lawyers, in 
order to compare and examine the con- 
nection of the ſeveral parts with one 
another. See DIGEST and CoDE, 
ARAVAIL, or PARAYAILE, ſignifies a 
- perſon that is tenant to one who holds of 
another, or the loweſt tenant of the fee. 
PARAZONIUM, or SC1P10, among me- 
daliſts, a ſceptre, rounded at the two 
ends in manver of a truncheon, or com- 
mander's ſtaff; or a kind of poniard or 
ſhort ſword, , repreſented as worn at the 
girdle on ſeveral antient medals, 
Antiquaries are much divided on the ex- 
. plication of the parazonium, on account 
that the form and manner of bearing 
it are very different. It is ſometimes 
. thrown acroſs the ſhoulders in manner 
. a quiver, "rh 
PARBOILING, in pharmacy, Cc. 2 
term applied to fruits, herbs, &c, which 
are boiled a little while, to draw out the 
firſt juices, in order to be afterwards in- 
ſpiſſated or thickened. See BOILING: 
PARBUNCLE, in a ſhip, the name of a 
rope almoſt like a pair of ſlings: it 18 
ſeized both ends together, and * 
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PAR 
double about any heavy thing that is to 
be hoiſted in or out of the ſhip 5 having 
the hook of the runner hitched into it, 
to hoiſe it up by. | No 

PARCZE, in the heathen mythology, 


goddeſſes, who! were ſuppoſed to pre - 


de over the accidents and events, and to 
determine the date or period, of human 
life. ; : n 
The avtients reckoned the parcz, who 
were alſo called fates and deſtinies, to be 
three in number, becauſe all things have 
their beginning, progreſs and end. They 
werecalled Atro lotho, and Lacheſis, 
and are repreſented as ſpinning the thread 
of human life, in which employment 
Clotho held the diſtaff. Lacheſis turned 
the wheel, and Atropos cut the thread. 
Their perſons are varioufly deſcribed ; 
ſometimes they are repreſented as old 
women; one holding a diſtaff, another 
a wheel, and a third a pair of ſcifſars, 
Others paint Clotho in a robe of divers 


colours, with a crown of ſtars upon her 


head, and holding a diſtaff in her hand; 
Lacheſis in a f covered with ſtars, 
and holding ſeveral ſpindles; and Atro- 
pos they clad in lack, cutting the thread 
with a large pair of ſciſſars. 
— ly two officers — 7 
exchequer, who make parcels of the 
a accounts, in which they 
charge them with every thing they have 
levied for the king's uſe, within the time 
of their office, and deliver the ſame to 
one of the auditors of the court, to make 
their accounts therewith. . 
PARCHMEN T, in commerce, the ſkins 
of ſheep or goats prepared after ſuch a 
manner as to render it proper for writ- 
ing upon, covering books, Cc. | 
The manufacture of parchment is begun 
by the ſkinner, and finiſhed by the parch- 
ment-maker. : 
The ſkin having been ſtripped of its 
wool, and placed in the lime-pit, in the 
manner deſcribed under the article 
SHAMMY, the ſkinner ſtretches it on a 
kind of frame, and pares off the fleſh 
with an iron inſtrument; this done, it 
ia moiſtened with a rag, and powdered 
chalk being ſpread over it, the ſkinner 
takes a large pumice-ſtone, flat at bot- 
tom, and rubs over the ſkin, and thus 
ſcowers off the fleſh ; he then goes over 
it again with the iron inſtrument, moiſ- 
tens it as before, and rubs it again with 
the pumice-ſtone without any chalk un- 
derneath : this ſmooths and ſoftens the 


fleſh fide very conſiderably, He then PARDON, in law, is the forgiveneſs of 
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_ drains it again, by «paſſing over it he 
iron inſtrument Mien "The fleſh fide 
: 8 drained, by ſcraping off the 
moi | 

te iron over the wool or hair-ſide: hen 
ſtretches it tight on a frame, und ſera 


- (which is a ca 
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e, he in the ſame manner paſſes 


the fleſh:ſhide again: this finiſnes its 


draiding; and the more it is drained, 
the whiter it becomes. The ſkinner nbw 
throws on more chalk, ſweeping it over 
with a piece of lamb-ſkin that has the 


wool on, and this ſmeoths it ſtill farther. 


It is now left to dry, and when dried, 
taken off the frame by cutting it all 


round. The ſkin thus far prepared by 


the ſkinner, is taken out of his hands 


by the parchment- maker, who firſt, 
while it is ary, pares it on a ſummer, 


Kin, takes away about one half of its 


thickneſs. The ane equally pared 
in rendered ſmooth, 


on the fleth ſide, is a 
by being rubbed with the pumice ſtone, 
on a bench covered with 'a ſack ſtuffed 


with flocks, which leaves the parchment - 
in a condition fit for vriti 


ng upon. 


The parings thus taken off the leather, 


are uſed in making glue, ſize, c. See 


the article GLUE, Sc. | | 
What is called vellum, is only parch- 
ment made of the ſkins of abortives, or 
at leaſt ſucking calves. This has a much 
- finer grain, and is whiter and ſmoother 
than parchment; but is prepared in the 
ſame manner, except its not being paſſed 
through the lime · pit. | 


Parchment on being imported, pays a 
1 ES 


duty of 11. 5s. 78. for every roll, 


containing ſix dozen, of which g's. 6724, 
| 100 


is drawn back on exportation. 


PARCO FRACTO, in law, is a writ which 

lies againſt a perſon that breaks any 

f N and takes out from thence beaſts 
a 


wfully impounded, On this writ da- 
mages are recoverable, and the party of- 
fending may be puniſhed, as for a pound- 
breach in the court-leet. | 


* 


ARD ALUs, or PazDvs, the leopard. 


See the article LEOPARD. 3 

fine palace belonging to the 

king of Spain, with a fine pak and 

gar ene, about fix miles north-weſt f 
adrid. 


an 
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ſkin ſtretched ina frame) 

with a ſharper inſtrument than that uſed 
by the ſkinner, and working with the 
arm from the top to the bottom of the 


A pardon may be gr 
- attainder or conviction, or afterwards, 
. and they are alſo ſometimes granted upon 
conditions, on the 
- the validity of t 
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rformance of which 
pardon depends. 
Pardons are general, and either by act 


. of parliament, or by the king's charter 
granted upon ſome public occaſion, as a 
coronation, Cc. or particular, when 
granted by the king to particular perſons. 
As to a general pardon, it not only diſ- 
charges the puni 
fender was liable, but alſo the 
the crime itſelf; and ſome lawyers 
maintain, that it pardons the crime ſo 
. fully, that the offender in the eye of the 
law is deemed as innocent as if he. had 


ent to which the of- 
ilt of 


never committed it. For this reaſon, 


after the pardon, a perſon, on being 


called felon or traitor, may have an 


Action for ſcandal; and he may be a good 
witneſs, notwithſtanding his conviction 
or attainder, becauſe the pardon makes 
. fuch a perſon a new man, and gives him 
. freſh credit. But though a general par- 
don extends to public offences againſt 
the commonwealth, it does not extend 


to private injuries committed againſt par- 


_ ticular perſons, and therefore, he that 
. would reap the benefit of ſuch a pardon 
muſt plead the ſtatute, &c, by which it 
was granted, in order that the court 
may judge whether his offence be in- 
_ cluded within the ſtatute or not; like- 
. wile where there is an exception in the 


pardon, he muſt ſhew that he is not the 


pars excepted 4 Neither can the 


ing's charter of pardon be allowed, 


uuleſs it be pleaded and produced in court; 


where the party at the bar muſt, upon 
his knees, pray the allowance of it. No 
pardon of felony, &c. can paſs without 


. warrant of the privy ſea}, and thoſe who 
| have been guilty of felony, notwith- 
ſtanding their pardon, are to enter into a 


recognizance with two ſufficient ſureties 
for their good behaviour for ſeven years. 
In what caſes, on the diſcovery of ace 


complices, pardons are allowed by ſta- 


tute may be ſeen in 4 and 5 William and 
Mary, and 11 William III. 


PAREGORICS, in pharmacy, medicines 
that aſſuage pain, otherwiſe called ano- 


dynes. See the article ANODYNE. 


PAREIRA Brava, in the materia me- 


dica, a kind of oblong, and large root, 
brought from the Braſils; but the plant, 
to which it belongs, is not known, 


.9 


either before 


| know” of fingly. 


cious or more in 

but it is a folly to infer from this, that it 
will difſ6lve the ſtone. 
diſſolves the mucous humour that ſt 


Geoffroy, 
. Pareira brava, adds that in humoral 
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It is certain] a diuretic of no mean 
character, and has done great ſervice in 


itic caſes, and in pleuriſies and 


; —ů it has been attended with more 


than almoſt any medicine we 

In ſuppreſſions of 
thing is more effica- 
taneous in its effeds; 


urine, ſcarce an 


This medicine 


up the paſſages of the kidnies, &c, and 


_ Expels all the ſtony matter not yet formed 


into large and hard maſſes. And in 
caſes of ulceration of the kidnies and 
bladder, after the uſe, of this remedy, 


- the urine flows copiouſly and becomes 
more limpid, and the ulcerations are ſoon 
. healed upon giving a little balſam capiyi 


mixed with it. 

who highly commends the 
aſthmas ariſing from a glutinous phlegm 
obſtruRing the bronchia, after al 


ariſing from a thick and grumous ſtate of 
the bile ; he alſo recommends it greatly in 
gonorrhceas, mixed with balſam capivi, 


given in powder and made into a boius; 


or, with that and calomel, with ſome 


thick ſyrup. Two drachms of it will 
ſerve for a decoction to be taken at about 
three doſes. | 


Beſides. the true pareira brava, there is 
another called the pareira brava alda ; it 
is ſaid, by the Portugueſe, to poſſeſs the 
ſame virtues with the former, but in a 
more remiſs degree, 


PARELCON, in grammar, a figure by 


which a word or ſyllable is added to the 
end of another. 5 


PARELIUM, or PARHELIUM. See the 


article PARHELIUM. © 


PAREMBOEE, Nzgep«Coan, in rhetoric, a 
. figure wherein ſomethiog relating to the 


ſubject is inſei ted in the middle of a pe- 
"2 All the differences. between the 
parembole and parentheſis, according to 
Voſhus, is, that the former relates to 
the ſubje& in hand, whereas the latter 
is foreign to it. An example of each 
we have in Virgil; and firſt of the pa- 
rembole. h 
 LEneas (neque enim patrius confiſtere 
; mentem S 
Paſſus amor) rapidum ad naves præ- 
mitiit Achatem, © 


The 


other 
methods tried in vain, this root has pro- 
moted an expectoration; and the ſame 
| ſucceſs he has had with it in a jaundice 


/ 


F A R 
The following is an inftance of the pa- 
rentheſiss _. FRY . 1 60 «MP 
e e viitod a, 199) 
Diſcifſos nudis laniabant dentibus artus, 
See the article PaRENTHESIS, '/ -/ 
PARENCHY MA, in anatomy, a term 
introduced by Eraſiftratus, 'Ggnifying all 
that ſubſtance which is contained in the 
intetſtices betwixt the blood · veſſels of the 
viſcera, which he imagined to be extra- 
vaſated and concreted blood. The mo- 
. derns having diſcovered all the viſcera to 
be vaſculary and glandulous, have re- 
jected this term, together with the doc- 
trine. * 0 
PARENCHYMA of plants. 
the term parenchyma to the pith or pulp, 
or that inner part of a fruit or plant 


distributed. "This; when viewed with a 
microſcope, appears to reſemble marrow, 
or rather a ſponge; being a porous, flexi- 


ceiving as much humour as is requiſite to 
pores it is that is ſuppoſed to fit the plant 
for vegetation and grow tin. 
PARENT, parens, à term of relation 
applicable to thoſe from whom e imme + 
diately receive our being. See 


to educate, maintain, and defend their 


that law: they likewiſe have intereſt in 
the profits of their children's labour, 
during their nonage, in caſe the children 
live with and are provided for by them: 
yet the parent has no intereſt in the real 


wiſe than as his guardian. 
PARENTALIA, in antiquity, funeral 
obſequies, or the laſt duties paid by 
children to their deceaſed patents, 
It is alſo uſed for a ſacrifice; or folemn 
| ſervice, offered annually to the manes of 
the dead; * | | '3 Ni 3 82 
PARENTELA. De parentela fe tollere, * 
was antiently uſed among us to denote 
a perſon's renouncing. his kindred or 
fai? in ein ein bas OY 
This was performed in open court be- 
fore the judge, in the preſence of twelve 
men, who made oath that they believed it 
„Las done on good grounds. | 
PARENTHESIS, id grammar, certain 


A, 
IF ; 


intercalary words, inſerted in a diſcourſe, PARGET, in natural hiſtory, a 


vor. Ul. 


Grew- applies | 


ble, dilatable "ſubſtance. Its pores are | oli $02 L | 
innumerable and exceedingly ſmall, re- PARERGA, wapepys, à term ſometimes 
ll arid extend them, which diſpoſition of 


or perſona] eſtate of à child, anywother- - 


* 
— 
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vhich interrupt the ſenſe; or thread, 
but ſeem neceſſary for the better under- 
ſtanding of the ſubjet,/ VT 
Phe proper characteriſtie of a parentheſis 
is, that it may be either taken in or left 
out," the ſenſe and the grammar tremain- 
ing imire. In ſpeaking,” the parentheſis 
is to be pronounced in a different tons; 
and in writing, it is encloſed bepeen (), 
called alſo à parentheſis, but commonly 
a bracket, or crochet, to diſtinguiſhy it 
from the roaſt of the diſcourſe. The 
politeſt of our modern writers avoid all 
parentheſes, as keeping the mind in ſaſ- 
penſe, embaraſſing it, and tendering 
the diſcourſe: leſs clear, uniform, and 
agreeable.” | | Art 7.830 
he parentheſis is frequently confound. 
ed with the parembole. Ses the article 


'- PAREMBOLE, * et * 
through which the juice is ſuppoſed to be PARENZO, or Piaxzo, a port-town 


of Iſtria, in the territory of Venice, 
ſituated, on a bay of the gulph of Venice, 

5 nty-ſve miles ſouth of Cabo de 
Maa - Sale ity , 


uled in architecture for additions or 'ap- 


pendages made, by way of ornament; 10 


a principal work. 


* 


15 ſometimes uſed in painting fbr little 


ate 
25 : 0 » 4 


5 pisces or compartiments, on che ſides or 


ien the corners of the principal piece. 


e the ar- PARESIS, rapecie, in medicine, is defined 
tices FATHER and MoH Xx. 
Parents, by the law of nature, are bound 


td be a pally of the bladder, wherein the 
vrine is either ſoppreſſed ar diſcharged 
| invotuntarily.. See PRI“. 


children, over whom they have power by PARETONIUM, in natural hiſtory, the 


name of an earth antientiy found on the 
ſhores of Egypt, Cyrene, and the iſtand 
of Crete, and uſed by the antients in 


painting. There has been ſome diffe- 


rence among the earlier writers about 
the nature and origin of this ſubſtance, 
and of fate we have been taught to think 
it loſt; but it is ſtill! common on the 
ſhores of moſt of the iſlands of the Ar- 
chipelago, though not obſetved or re- 
garded ; and is truly a very heavy and 
tough clay, of a fine white colour, found 
in maſſes of different ſizes, generally as 
"ſoft as the ſofter clays within the ſtrata; 
and by rolling about oa the beech in this 
ſtate, it gathers up the fand, ſmall ſhells, 
and other foulneſſes ve always find about 
it. It is moſt probable, that there are 
ſtrata of it fine and pute in the cliffs 
there, and that the ſea waſhes off maſſes 


of them in ſtorms and high tides, which 


are what we find; 


name 


14 A given 


PAR 
given to ſeveral kinds of gypſum, or 
. plaſter ſtone. See PLASTER. | 

PARGETING, in building, is uſed for 
the plaſtering of walls, and ſometimes 
for the plaſter itſelf, 

| Pargeting is of various kinds, as, 1. 

White - lime, hair, and mortar, laid upon 
bare walls: 2. on bare laths, as in par- 
, titioning and ceiling: 3. rendering the 
inſides of walls, or doubling partition- 
walls: 4. rough-caſting upon heart- 
laths : . 5.. plaſtering on brick - work, 
with a finiſhing mortar, in imitation of 
ſtone work. : 1 


PARHELIUM, or PaRHELION, in phy- 


fiology, a mock ſpn, or meteor, in form 
of a very bright light, appearing, on one 
- fide of the ſun, 
'The parhelia are formed by the reflection 
of the ſun's beams on a cloud properly 
' poſited; They uſually accompany the 
coronæ, or luminous circles, and are 
placed in the ſame circumference and at 
the ſame height, Their colours reſemble 
that of the rainbow, the red and yellow 
are on the ſide towards the ſun, and the 
- blue and violet on the other. There are 
coronæ ſometimes ſeen without parhelia, 
and vice werſa, | 
Parhelia are double, triple, &c, and in 
/ 2629, a parhelion of five ſuns was ſeen 
oe mats and in 1666, another at Arles 
41 
M. Mariotte accounts for parhelia from 


| an infinity of little particles of ice floating 
in the air, that multiply the image of 


the ſun by refraction or reflection; and 
by a geometrical calculus he has deter- 
mined the preciſe figure of theſe little 
icicles, their fituation in the air, and the 
fize of the coronæ of circles which ac- 
company the parhelia, and the colours 
wherewith they are painted, M. Huy- 
gens accounts for the formation of a par- 
\ helion in the ſame manner as for that of 
- the halo. See the article Hat o. 
- PARIA, a lake of Peru, in ſouth Ame- 
rica, in the province of Los Charcas, 
ſituated in-679 weſt long. and 222 ſouth 
Watts | 
Pakt A, or NEW-ANDALUSIA, a country 
of Terra - Firma, in ſouth- America, hav- 
ing the Atlantic-Ocean on the north; the 
country of Guiana, from which it is ſe- 
parated by the river Oronoque, on the 
eaſt; and Venezuela on the weſt. 
PARIAN: MARBLE, See MARBLE. 
- PARIETALIA oss, in anatomy, the 
ſeeond and third bones of the cranium 
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being called alſo oſſa-bregmatis, and 
ofſa-{incipitis. : | 

Theſe bones are of a larger extent than 
any of the other bones of the ſkull : their 
figure is nearly that of an irregular con. 
vex ſquarez have each an external 


convex fide, and an jnternal and concave 


one; four edges, one ſuperior or ſagittal, 
one inferior or temporal, one anterior or 


frontal, and one poſterior or occipital, 


In the external ſurface of the parietals, 
is the plare of part of the temporal 


muſcle or crotophytes, In their internal 


- Externally, it is much recommended in 


' PARIS, HERB TRUE-LOVE, in botany, 2 
genus of the oftandria-trigynia claſs of 


Pakis, in geography, the metropolis of 


north lat, 48* 507, two hun 


; thouſand three hundred north-weſt of 


ſurface are furrows repreſenting little 
ſhrubs ; theſe are formed by the arteries 


of the dura mater: beſides theſe there are 


other fovez, 


PARIETES, in anatomy, a term uſed for 


the incloſures, or membranes, that ſtop up 
or cloſe the hollow parts of the body, 
eſpecially thoſe of the heart, thorax, &c. 


PARIETARIA, PELLITORY OF THE 
, WALL, in botany, a genus of the poly- 


ia-monoecia claſs of plants, having 
no corolla : the ſtamina are four ſubu- 
lated filaments; the antherz are didy- 
mousz there is no pericarpium z the peri- 
anthium is elongated, very large, andcam- 
88 z'the ſeed is ſingle and roundiſh, 

is plant is very famous in the materia 
medica, as cooling and abſtergent. It is 
preſcribed in ſtranguries, and in caſes of 
gravel, or ſmall ſtones in the kidneys, 
avd is an ingredient in decoctions for 
elyſters to be given in nephritic caſes, 


the erylipelas, and for the ſoftening of 
hard tumours. 


plants, the corolla 'whereof conſiſts of 
four oblong, plane, patent petals; the 
fruit is a r of a globoſe, tetragonal 
form, containing four cells, and ſtanding 
in the cup: the ſeeds are numerous, and 
arranged in a double ſeries. 


the kingdom of France, and of the prin- 
cipality or government of the iſle of 
France, fituated in eaft long. 2 25, 

Jred miles 
ſouth-eaſt of London, ſix hundred and 
eighty north-eaſt of Madrid, five hun- 
dred and fifty weſt of Vienna, one 


Conſtantinople, and ſeven hundred oorth- 
welt of Rome, 

Paris is uſually divided into three parts 
1, the town, which is the largeſt, 2 


W 


"8 

on the north fide of the river Seyne: 2. 
the city, much the leaſt, but the moſt 
antient, conſiſting of three little iſlands in 
the middle of the Seyne: 3. the univer- 
fity, which lies on the ſouth fide of the 
river. The whole town is of a circular 
form, fix leagues in circumference, and 
the diameter three, and containing ſeven 
hundred thouſand inhabitants. 

PARISH, the precin& of a parochial 
church, or a circuit of ground inhabited 
by people who belong to one church, 
and are under the particular charge of its 

_ miniſter, | | 
A pariſh may contain ſeveral villages 

within its limits, though in general it is 
accounted to contain no more than one, 
except the contrary be made to appear: 
and an antient village, which time out 
of mind has had a church of its own, 

and choſen overſeers, &c, may be a 
-pariſh in reputation, ſo as to provide for 
its own poor only, and be excuſed from 
contributing to the poor of the pariſh in 
which it lies, 43 Eliz. c. 2. 
In England there are nine thouſand, 
nine hundred and thirteen pariſhes, of 
which three thouſand, eight hundred 
and forty-five are churches impropriate, 
and the reſt are annexed to colleges, or 
church dignities. In many of theſe 
pariſhes, on account of their large ex- 
tent, and the number of pariſhioners, 
there are ſeveral chapels of eaſe. 

PARISH-OFFICERS, officers choſen annu-' 
ally to regulate and manage the concerns 
of the -pariſh, for which lee the articles 
CHURCH-WARDENS and OVERSEERS 
of the poor. , 

PARISIS, an. epithet formerly given to 
the money ſtruck at Paris, to diſtinguiſh 

it from the coin called tournois, which 
was at the. ſame time firuck at Tours. 
The pariſis exceeded the tournois by one 
fourth, ſo that the ſol-parifis was worth 
fifteen deniers, and the ſol-tournois but 

PARK, @ | aro privileged £ 

K, a large incloſure privile or 
wild beaſts of chace, either by — 


tion or the kings grant. No perſon can 


now erect a park without his obtaining 
firſt a licence under the broad-ſeal ;' but 
there may be ſuch in reputation, though | 
erefted without lawful warrant, and the 
owner may bring his action againſt per- 
ſons that kill his deer therein. The 
ling down walls, or pales, makes the 
offenders liable to the ſame penalty as for 
killing of deer. 9 721 
Part, 18 alſo uſed for a moveable incloſure, 
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or fold, ſet up in the fields for ſheep to 
feed and reft in during the night. This 
rk is frequently removed by the ſhep- 
| herds to dung the ground one part after 
another, , | | 
Park, alſo fignifies a large net, placed on 
the brink of the ſea, with only one en- 
trance, which is next the ſhore, and 
- which is left dry by the ebb of the tide ; 
ſo that the fiſh once got in have no way 
left to eſcape. a ien 
Pak Ek of artillery. See the article ARTIL» 
LERY PARK, h | 
PARK-ABBY, a place near Louvain, in the 
Netherlands, which being an excellent 
fituation for a camp, was frequently 
poſſeſſed by the armies in the late war, 
PARK INSONTA, in botany, a genus of 
the decandria- monogynia claſs of plants, 
the corolla of which confiſts of five petals, 
nearly equal in ſize: the fruit is an ob- 
long legume, nodoſe at the ſeeds, and 
acuminated : the ſeeds are numerous. ; 
PARLEY, a conference with an enemy, 
Hence to beat or ſound a parley, is to 
give a ſignal for holding ſuch a confer. 
ence by beat of drum or ſound of trum- 


pet. 

PARLIAMENT, is the grand aſſembly 
of the three ſtates of this kingdom, 
ſummoned together, by the king's autho- 

rity, to conſult of matters relating to the 

public welfare, and particularly to enact 
and repeal laws, It conſiſts of the king, 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and the 
commons, and is at once the ſeat of the le- 
iſlative authority, and the higheſt eourtof 
juſtice in Great-Britain. In the houſe of 

lords, criminal cauſes are tried on the im- 
ere of the commons; and this 

ouſe has an original juriſdiction for the 
trial of peers upon indictments found 


- by a grand jury; the lords likewiſe try 


ſuch cauſes as come thither on Ns 
from the court of chancery, and all their 
decrees are as judgments. The houſe of 
commons examine the right of elections, 
regulate diſputes concerning them, ma 
expel their own members, and commit 
them to priſon z they are the grand in- 
- queſt of the nation, and preſent public 
g grievances or delinquents to the king and 
lords, in order to their being puniſhed, 
In ſhort, they are the repreſentatives of all 
the commons in the kingdom, and in them 
their conſtituents have placed the higheſt 
confidence, by inveſting them with the 
power of making laws, and entruſting 
them with all their liberties and privileges. 


- Originally, new parliaments were called 


14 A 2 


every 


: PAR 


they were held à long time, 


4 wth | great intecruptions between: but 


h methods were found cf ſuch ill con- 
ſequence, that, in the beginning of the 


. of king William III. an act was 


paſſed, by which the term of all parlia- 
ments was reſtrained to three ſeſſions, or 
three years; this was hence called the 
triennial act: but ſince that time, from 
other views, the period of parliaments 
has been lengthened to ſeven, years. A 
- parliament is called by the king's writ or 
| 2 directed to each lord, commandin 
him to appear; and by other writs, di- 
reed. to the ſheriffs of each county, to 
ſummon the people to elect two knights 
for each county, and one or two bur - 
geſſes for each borough. The number 
of the members in the houſe of lords is 
; uncertain, as enereaſing at the king's 
pleaſure. The members of the houſe 
of commons, When full, are five hun- 
dred and fifty-three; wiz. ninety-two 
knights of the ſhires; fifty-two deputies 


for twenty-five cities, London having 


four; ſixteen for the eight cinque · ports; 
two for each univerſity; three hundred 
and thirty-two for an hundred and eighty 
boroughs; twelve for the boroughs in 
Wales, and forty-five members for Scot- 


land. If three hundred of thele mem- 


bers are met, it is reckoned a full houſe ; 


and forty may compoſe a houſe for the 


1 of buſineſs, | | 
pon the ho'ding of a parliament, the 
king, the firſt day, fits in the upper- 
| Houſe, under a canopy, with the crown. on 
bis head, and dreſſed in bis royal robes; 
and there, by himſelf, or the lord chan- 


cellor, declares.the reaſons of their meet- 


ing, in the preſence of both the lords and 


commons, and then the commons ate fe- 


uired to chooſe'a ſpeaker, who is pre- 
ſented to the king, and being approved 
by his majelty, the buſineſs of the parlia- 
ment goes on, 2 
The lords and commons fit each in 4 
_ Giftin& apartment: in the houſe of lords, 
the princes of the blood fit by themſelves 
on the ſides of the throne; at the wall, 
on the king's right hand, the two a:ch- 


| biſhops fit. by themſelves on a form. 


Below them, the biſhops of London, 
Durham and. Wincheſter, and all the 
other biſhops fit according to the priority 

of their conſecretion. On the king's leit 

| hand, the lord-treaſvrer, lord preſident, 
and lotd-privy-ſcal fit upon forms above 
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all dokes, except the royal: blood; then 


the dukes, marquiſſes, and earls, ac. 
cording to their creation, A-croſs the 
room are wool-ſacks, continued from an 
antient cuſtom; and the chancellor, or 
keeper, being of courſe the ſpeaker of the 
houſe of lords, fits on the firſt wool-ſack 
before the throne, with the great ſeal 


or mace lying by him; below theſe ate 


forms ſor the viſcounts and barons. On 


the other wool-ſacks are ſeated the judges, 


maſters in chancery, and king's council, 
who are only to give their advice in poinis 
of law: but they all ſtand up till the king 


3 gives them leave to fit. The commons 


t promiſcuouſly, only. the ſpeaker has a 


chair at the upper end of the houſe, and 
. the clerk and his aſſiſtant fit at a table 


near him. Before any buſineſs is done, 


all the members of the houie of commons 


take the oaths of allegiance and ſupre- 


macy, Sc. and ſubſcribe their opinions 


againſt trayſubſtantiation, c. and if any 


member of that houſe votes, or ſits there 


during any debate, after the ſpeaker is 
choſen, without having firſt taken thele 
oaths, between the hours of nine and four, 


+ In a full houſe, he is adjudged a popiſh 


recuſant convict, and incapable of any 
office, and forſeits five hundred pounds, 
The ſame- teſt the lords too, though they 
do not take the oaths, are obliged to com- 
ply with. When the parliament is thus 
met, no members are to depart from it 
without leave. Upon extraordinary oc- 
caſions, all the members are ſometimes 
ſummoned, in which caſe every lord ſpi- 


ritual and temporal, and every knight, 


citizen, and burgeſs is to come to parlia- 
ment, except he can reaſonably and ho- 
neſtly excuſe himſelf; or be amerced: 


that is, reſpectively, a lord by the lords, 


and a commoner by the commons. 


All members of parliament, in order 


that they may attend the public ſervice of 
their cout try, have the privilege for them- 
ſelves and their menial ſervants, of being 


free from ayreſts; attachments, impriſon- 


ments, Sc. for debts, treſpaſſes, St. but 


vot from arteils for treaſon, felopy, and 
breach of the 


ace: however, it is o- 
daiped by ſtatute, that actions may be 
commenced, in any of the counts 

Weſtminſter, zgaioſt perſons intitled to 


_ . privilege of parliament, after a proroga” 
tion or-diffolution; til a new parliament 


is called, ot the ſame become re-aflem* 
bled and likewiſe zfter an adjournment 
for above fourteen days; and the reſpłc · 
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3 diſtreſs infinite, 
Sc. till the parties ſha}t enter an appear- 
q * default thereof, the real or 

ſonal eſtate, of the defendant may be 
ſequeſtered ; though the . plaintiff. may 


not, in that caſe, arreſt the body of any + 
member of parhiament; 12 W. III. c. 3. 


As to the election of members, it is 
enacted that candidates ſhall not make 
any preſents of money to, or treat the 
electors, after the teſte of the writ of 
the ſummons, or the iſſuing out of the 
writs for elections, or after any ſeat for 
a member of parliament. is become va- 
cant; in caſe bo do, they are declared 
incapable of ſerving as members, b 

7 W. III. c. 4. And farther, an oat 

is to be taken by electors, that they bave 


not either received, or had any money, 


gift, reward, or any office, place, em- 
ployment, or even promiſe of money, 
gift, Ec. to them or their uſe, to give 
their votes; and in theſe caſes, if they 
alk, take, or contract for money or re- 


ward, either by gift or other device, to 


give or refuſe their votes for any one; or 
if perſons, by gift, Cc. cottoptly pro · 
cure any eleor. to give his vote, they 
ſhall forfeit five hundred pounds, and be 
totally diſabled to vote at any election of 
members of. parliament, as alſo to hold 
any office, franchiſe, &c. Likewiſe offi- 
cers who admit. perſons to vote without 
their taking the aforementioned. oath, in 
caſe the ſame be demanded, incur a for- 
feiture of one hundred pounds; and an 
oath is to be adminiſtred to all the re- 


turning officers, that they bave not re- 


ceived any money, gift, or place, for the 
making of their returns: 2 Geo. II. 


c. 24. 9 Geo. II. c. 38. A knight of 


the hire muſt. be worth ſix hundred 
pounds a year in land, and all other mem- 
ders three hundred pounds. 

Antiently, all the people had votes in 
elections, till it was enaRted by Henry 
VI. that none but freeholdert, who had 
a yearly revenue of forty, ſhillings, ſhould 


8 admitted to vote for knights of. he 
ire, . , 


The manner of . debating upon, and 
paſſing bills in parliament, is as fol- 
long: any member may move to have a 
bill brought in, which, upon a queſtion 
put, being agreed to by, the majority, 


15 my wick others, js ordered td 


Prepare and bring in the ſame. When 


tis ready, a time is apppinted for its be- 


ivy read; and after the clerk's reading it, 


1 — the queſtion; whether or no it ſhall 
na 


- the houſe. divides, If, 


the yeas go out; but 


f 
about bringing any thing 
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ſpeaker rende an abftrat of it, and 


ve a ſecond reading? and after à ſe- 
cond reading, the queſtion is put, he- 


ther or no it ſhall be committed ? which 
is either to a committee of the whole 


houſe, if it be of importance, or to a 


private committee, any member naming 


the perſons. The committee being ap- 
pointed, and a chairman choſen, the 


chairman reads the bill paragraph by pa- 


ragraph, puts every clauſe to the queſ- 


tion, fills up the blanks and makes 


amendments, accordipg to the opinion 
of the majority. The bill thus gone 
through, the cbairman. makes his report 
at the ſide-bar of the houſe, reads all the 
additions and amendments, , &c. and 
moves for leave to bring up the report-to 


the table; which granted, he delivers it 
to the clerk, who reads the amendments, 
Sc. The ſpeaker then puts the queſtion 
. whether they ſhall be read a ſecond time; 
and, if agreed to, he reads them himſelf, ' 


- 


To ſo many of the amendments as the . 


* houſe acquieſces in, the queſtion is now 
put, whether the bill, thus amended, 


mall be ingroſſed and written fair upon 
parchment, and read a third time? and 
the bill being ingroſſed, the ſpeaker holds 
it in his hand, and aſks if it ſhall paſs? 


If the majority be for it, the clerk writes 


on it, Soit baille aux ſeigneursy let it be 
delivered to the lords; or, if in the houſe 
of lords, Soit baille aux communes, let it 
be delivered to the commons. If a bill 
be rejected, it cannot be any more pro- 
poſed during that ſeſſion. A bill for a 


* pardon has but one reading. 


hen a member of the houſe. of com- 


mons ſpeaks, he ſtands up uncovered, 

and direQs his ſpeech to the ſpeaker on - 

| iy. If what he ſays be anſwered by ano- 
ther 


„ he is not allowed to reply the ſame 


day, unleſs perſonal refleQions have been 
caſt upon him ; but when the commons, 


in order io have a greater freedom of de- 
bate, have reſolved themſelves into a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe, every mem- 


ber may.ſpeak to a queſtion, as often 26. | 


he thinks neceſſary. In the, houſe, of 


lords they vote, beginning at the, puiſne, 
. . or loweſt baron, and ſo ug orderly, to the 
__ higheſt, every one anſwering. gontent or 
wot. content... In the houſe. of commons 


they vote by, eas and zaysz and if it be 
dubious which are the greater number, 
he queſtion, be 

into the, houſe, 
it be about any 
thing 
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thing the houſe already has, the nays go 
out. In all divifions the ſpeaker appoints 
four tellers, two of each opinion, In a. 


committee of the whole houſe, they di- 


vide by changing fides, the yeas taking 
the right and the nays the left of the 
chair; and then there are but two tellers, 


If a bill paſs one houſe, and the other de- 


mur to it, a conference is demanded in 
the painted chamber, where certain meme 
bers are deputed from each houſe; and 
Here the lords fit covered, and the com- 
mons ſtand bare and debate the caſe, If 
they diſagree, the affair is null; but if 
they agree, this, with the other bills that 


have paſſed both houſes, is brought down 


to the king in the houſe of lords, who 
comes thither clothed in his royal robes; 
before him the clerk of the parliament 
reads the title of each bill, and as he 
reads, the clerk of the crown pronounces 
the royal aſſent or diſſent. If it be a 


public bil, the royal aſſent is given in 


theſe words, Le roy le veut, the king will 
have it ſo; if private, Soit fait comme il 
ft defire, let the requeſt be complied with: 
if the king refuſes the bill, the anſwer is, 
Le roy & avviſera, the king will think of it: 
and if it be a money-bill, the anſwer is, 
Le roy remercie ſes loyaux ſujets, accepte 
leur benevolence, le veut; the 


king thanks his loyal ſubjects, accepts 


their benevolence, and therefore grants 
his conſent. 


PAaRLIAMENTS of France, are ſovereign 


courts, eſtabliſhed by the king, finally to 
determine all diſputes between particu- 
Jar perſons, and to pronounce on appeals 
from ſentences. given by inferior judges. 
There are ten of theſe parliaments in 


France, of which that of Paris is the 


chief, its privileges and juriſdiction being 
of the greateſt extent. It conſiſts of fix 
chambers, viz. the grand chamber, 
where cauſes of audience are . pleaded; 
and five chambers of inqueſt, where pro- 
ceſſes are adjudged in writing. This par- 
liament enjoys the privilege of verifying 


and regiſtering the * arrets or edits, 
without which thoſe edicts are of little or 
no value. G a 


P 


ARLIAMENT. of Sweden, conſiſts of four 


eſtates, with the king at their head: 
theſe ſtates are, 1. the nobility and re- 
preſentatives of the 
the colonels, lieutenant-colonels, majors, 
and captains of every regiment fit and 


vote. 2. The clergy, one of which 


body is elected from every rural deanery 
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gentry with whom 


F 
of ten pariſhes; who, with the biſhops 
and ſuperintendents, amount to about two 
hundred. 3. The burghers, elected by 
the magiſtrates and council of every cor. 
| poration as their repreſentatives, of whom 
there are four for Stockholm, and two 
for every other town, amounting in the 
whole to about an hundred and fifty. 4. 

The peaſants, choſen by the peaſants out 

of every diſtriẽt; who chooſe one of their 
own rank, and not a gentleman, to re. 
— * them: theſe amount to about two 

undred and fifty. 

All theſe generally meet at Stockholm, 
and after the ſtate - affairs have been repre- 

ſented to them from the throne, they ſe- 

parate, and ſit in four ſeveral chambers 

or houſes, in each of which affairs are 
carried on by a majority of votes; and 

every chamber has a negative in the paſſ. 

ing any law. 

PARLIAMENT is alſo ſometimes uſed for 
other aſſemblies beſides the ſtates of a 
kingdom: thus the aſſembly of ſome of 
our inns of court, called to conſult on 
their common affairs, is at this day call- 
ed a parliament. 

PARLOUR, a fair lower room, deſigned 
principally for the entertainment of com- 
pony: See the article APARTMENT. 

n nunneries, parlour, or parlair, is a 
little room or cloſet, where people talk to 
the nuns through a kind of grated win- 
dow. Antiently there were. parlours in 
the convents of monks, where the novices 
uſe to converſe together 'at the hours of 
recreation; but there were liſtening places 
over, from whence the ſuperiors could 

hear every thing that was ſaid. 

PARMA, the capital of the dutchy of 
Parma, in Italy, ſixty niles north-eaſt of 
Genoa, is pleaſantly ſituated on a river 
to which it gives name: eaſt long. 11*, 

north lat. 44* 4. 

Pakua, among antiquarians, denotes 2 

kind of buckler, of a round figure, big 
enough to cover the whole body. 

PARNASSIA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-tetragynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of five roundiſh, 
emarginated, ſtriated, concave, patent pe- 
tals the fruit is a tetragono-oval cap- 

ſule, formed of four valves, containing 

one cell, and having a quadruple recep- 
tacle/affixed to the valves : the ſeeds are 
numerous and oblong, | 

PARNASSUS, a mountain of Greece, 
much celebrated by antient poets, ſituated 

near Caſtro in Livadia. + 

* . l PARNAU, 
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PAR 
U, or PRNOw, a city and port- 
a FARMS Livonis, eighty miles ro 


PARDCHIAL, ſomething belonging to a 
pariſn. See PARISH, CHURCH, Sc. 
PARODICAL degrees. of an equation, in 
algebra, are the ſeveral regular terms in 
quadratic, cubic, biquadratic equations, 
' We. the indexes of whoſe powers aſcend 
or deſcend orderly in an arithmetical pro- 

greſs, as 23 + R RT, is a cu- 
dical equation, where no term is wanting, 
but having all its parodic degrees, the in- 
dexes of the terms regularly deſcending 
thus 8 24 Iz 0. ; 
PARODY, wapwha, a popular maxim, 
_ adage, or proverb. 
Parody is alſo a poetical pleaſantry, con- 
ſiſting in applying the verſes written on 
-one fabjeR, by way of ridicule to ano- 
ther z or in turning a ſerious work into 
a burleſque, by affecting to obſerve, as 
nearly as- poſſible, the ſame rhymes, 
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PARONYCHIA, WHITLOW, in medi- 


cine, an inflammatory and exceeding 


59 painful diſorder, which inveſts all the 
joints, and particularly the ends of the 


fingers; 


being generally much ſwelled 


with a beating or throbbing and intenſe 


heat, There is ſometimes little or no tu; 
mour obſerved, when the diſorder lies 
deep at, or in the bone; and ſometimes 


- again the tumour, pain, and inflamma- 


tion are extended from the finger, up to 
the elbow, or even to the ſhoulder, from 
the communication of the fingers with 


thoſe parts by the _ flexor-muleles. | In 
_ - ſome conſtitutions this diſorder excites a 
raging fever with _—_— convulſions, 


iriums, an abſceſs, or ſphacelus of the 
ts; and without timely aſſiſtance death 


Fel, Heiſter diſtinguiſhes three ſpecies 


of the paronychia ; the firſt is when only 
the integuments are affected, at the end of 


_ though the pain be * 


the finger, either in its back or fore · part, 
or near the nail; in which caſe the ſymp- 
toms are not uſually malignant, 
acute: the 


| ſecond kind is when the perioſteum is in- 


flamed or eroded, in which caſe the ſymp- 


4 toms are more or leſs violent than the 


receding, in proportion as that mem- 
—— is to or leſs violently aſſected: 
the third and worſt ſpecies of this diſor- 


der is that inveſting the nervous ĩnvolu - 


cra or coverings of the tendons, belong - 


ing to the flexor-muſcles of the fingers, 
or even the adjacent nerves or tendons 


themſelves; for in that caſe the diſorder 
often appears with the moſt excruciating 
pains, nd a train of the moſt malignant 
ſymptoms. 2 

he true and proximate cauſe of a pa- 
ronychia, in our author's opinion, ought 


to be referred to an inflammation of the 


adjacent integuments, chiefly of the pe- 
rioſteum, from an inſpiſſation of the 
blood, or an obſtruction of its ſmall veſ- 
ſels: this inflammation may again pro- 


ceed from an internal or external cauſe, 


acting ſeparately or combined; ſuch as 


an inſpiſſation or acrimony of the blood 
and lymph, induced by a tenſe fibre, and 


a beating regimen; or an abuſe of the 
non naturals, joined with a contuſion, 


- wound, punctute, or with the ſtimulus 


of a foreign body. 


For the cure of a paronychia, Garengeot 


a words, and cadences. It comes near to 
of what ſome of our late writers call tra- 
on veſty; and was firſt ſet on foot by the 
l Greeks, from whom we borrow the 
ed PAROL, or PAROLE, in law, is uſed for a 
m- plea in court: ſometimes this word is 
| joined with the term leaſe ; thus leaſe- 
2 parole denotes a leaſe by word of mouth, 
to in order to diſtinguiſh it from a leaſe in 
in- writing. | 
in PAROL-ARREST fignifies an arreſt by word 
ices of mouth, where authoriſed to be made; 
of as in the caſe of a breach of the peace, 
ces committed in a juſtice of the peace's pre- 
uld ſence, he may thereon verbally order the 
offender to be arreſted. 
of PAROL-DEMURRER is ſaid to be a privi- 
| of leg allowed to an infant that is ſued in 
river relation to lands, which came to him by 
11“ deſcent, when the court will give judg- - 
ment, that the ſuit ſhall remain or con- 
tes 2 tinue, until the infant arrives at full age, 
, big vix. twenty-one years. In this caſe, if 
on a parol-demurrer, the age is granted, 
f the the writ does not abate, but the plea is put 
s, the without day, till the infant is of age, and. 
ndiſh, then it is revived by a reſummons, &c/ 
nt pe The plaintiff in an action. cannot pray 
| cape parol-demurrer, during the nonage of the 
ning infant-defendant, for it is grantable in 
recep” favour of infants only. / 
ds are PARONOMASIA, Wapmojuacia, in rhe- 
r toric, a pun; or a figure whereby words 
_ nearly alike in ſound, but of very diffe- 
| 


rent meanings, are affectedly or deſigned- 


NAU, 


ly uſed ; thus Tully to Av.tony, cum in 


propoſes inciſion before any trial has 
been made with other remedies; but 


Heiſter, agreeably to the advice of Hip- 


pocrates, 


* 


- 
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pocrates, is of opinion, that the diſor- 
der may be frequently diſperſed and re- 
moved by the uſe of diluent, diſtutient, 
1 - -and-cooli 
on. The moſt approved method for re · 
moving an ĩuflammation and ohſtruction 
in this manner, is to let the patient hold 
bis finger, for ſeveral hours, in ſpirit of 
Vine, highly reftified, and in which has 
been ;nfuſed. camphor or theriaca. See 
 DrsyER$SION, Das CUTIENTS, Scr. 
But when there is already a ſuppuration 
actually formed, either before or under 
the uſe of theſe means, then an in- 
eiſion is the only remedy. Ia che firſt 
ſpecies of this diſorder, the ſurgeon, as 
IJoon as he pereeives the matter to point, 
or ſorm a litele protuberance, ought to 
hold and preſs it betwixt the finger and 
thumb of his left hand, while he makes 
2 longitudinal inciſion therein, with his 
right, by which means the matter bein 
— diſcharged, 'theifinger will then heal al- 
moſt of itſelf. In the ſeeond ſpecieb of 
_ 1 the paronychia; an ĩnciſon ĩs to be made 
. "according to the preceding directions; 
only then more care is to be taken, that 
the knife penetra te to the bone: t. the inci- 
pon being made, the blood ſhould be ſuf- 
fered to out à little while, either of 


lint; and-diachylon-piaſter, with a com- 
_ preſs dipped in warm IMirĩit of wine, and 
retained on by a er bandage : the 
wound is next to be treated like thoſe in 
which the bones are affecte d; viz. with 
- eſſence of myrrh, amber, ba lſam of Pe- 

ru, He. 


which our author confeſſes never 0ccurre: 
to his obſervation, the ſmall tun our is 
firſt to be opened, by making an in ciſion 


of the tendon, which will diſcharge.” a 


part, or ſecond joint of the finger, and is 
laid open ſo far by incifion, in that eaſe 
M. Petit adviſes to continue the incifion 
even down for above a quarter of an inch 
into the hand: the dreſſings may be 
much the ſame as in the preceding caſe. 
PAROS, one of the ſmalleſt iſlands of the 
Cyclades, famous for its marble, ſituated 
in eaſt long. 25 307, north lat. 369 300. 
PAROT IDEs, in anatomy, two very re- 
markable glands, ſituated one on each 
ide, between the ear and the angle of 
the lower jaw, and often extending them- 
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_ ſelves over a great part of the maſſeter; 
From each 


ing remeties,' without an inci- 


itſelf, or elſe it ſhould be preſſed out: 
then the wound is to be dreſſed with dry 


In the third and laſt kind of th diſorder, | | 
red -PARRICIDE, parricida or patricida, 
longitudinally, down into the caj "mule 


. kind of lymph, or reſum. If the intern al 
finus of the paronychia is in the middle 


PAR. 


theſe glands there runs a ve- 
ry large du, about three fingers-breadth 
long, and" of the thicknefs of a wheat. 
ſtraw, having a great number of roots 
_ this duct, from" Steno, the diſcoverer, is 
ſome- called duRtus ſalisalus ſteno- 
nius,'by others duttus ſalivalus ſuperior. 
It paſſes over the maſſeter · muſele, thro? 
the middle of the cheek, and there perfo- 
rates the buceinator- muſcle, and the mem 
brane of the mouth, near the ſecond or 
third of the dentes morales, and at this 
perforation it diſcharges a very large 
Jer of its proper fluid into the mouth, 
he parotides ate among thoſe glands 
that ſerve for the ſecretion of the ſaliva. 
See the articles GLAND and SALIVa, 
Pax Orrs is alſo the name of certain tu. 
mours or inflammations arifing behind 
te ears, onithe-parotid glands, : 
Theſe tumovrs are very frequent after 
malignant and peſtilential fevers, Chil. 
dren axe alſo very particularly liable to 
them. Phey are of the ſame nature, and 
are to be treated in like manner with the 
buboes. See the article Buzo, 
PAROXYSM, in medicine, the ſevere fit 
of a diſeaſe; under which ĩt grows higher, 
or exaſperates, as of the gout, Cc. 
It is alſo uſed for the acceſs or return of a 
diſeafe that-intermits, as an ague, &c. 
PARRELS, in a ſhip, are frames made 
of trucks, ribs, and ropes, which having 
both their ends faſtened to the yards, are 
ſo contrived, as to go round about the 
maſts; that the yards, by their means, 
may go up and down upon the maſts: 
theſe alſo, with the breaſt-ropes, faſten 
the yards to the maſts. 


ſtrictly Ggnifies the murder or murderer 
of a father, as matricide does of a mo- 
ther; yet this word is ordinarily taken in 
both ſenſes, and is alſo extended to the 
murder of any near relation, as huſband, 
wife, brother, - ſiſter, child, grand-child, 
uncle, Cc. and even to that of great ot 
ſacred perſons, though no way allied in 
blood, as a king, &c. - i 
\RROQUET}; in ornithology, a ſubdi- 
„. ion of parrots. See the next article, 


PAK ROT, þſittacus, a genus of birds, of 


the ider of the accipitres, the charac- 
ters o. © which are theſe; the beak is of 2 
hookea or uncinated figure; and 5 
toes are. out on each foot, two forwards 

and two l werds. : : 
| \ three diviſions of this genus. 


There are ods; 
1. The larg er ſpecies, called — 


\ 


PAI 


7 
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Wenn 
gant ſpecies, pacticularly the e 2 
- aneus, Ste ERYTAROCYANEUS, 


rots, make very numerous and y 
Profit tribe of biede.. me 
uettes, are likewiſe very numerous and 
E rySoey axmeremes 
PARRYING, in f 


another. See the article FENCING, _ 
PARSLEY, petroſelinum or apium, in bo- 
tany, See the article Arlux. | 
Parlley-ſeeds, whether in powder or de- 
coction, is an excellent carminative, as 
is alſo its diſtilled oil. | 
Parſley-root is one of the five greater 
opening roots: it is attenuant, aperient, 
detergent, and diuretic ; and. ĩs preſerib- 
ed in diet-drinks, in chronic caſes ariſ- 
J. ing from obſtructions of the viſcera: and 
in any form, it is a powerful diuretic. 


+ WY PARSNEP, pafinaca, in botany, a genus 
* of the pentandria-digynia claſs of plants, 
the univerſal flower of which is uniform, 
ft and the particular ones compoſed of five 
er, lanceolated petals, bending inwards; the 
fruit is compoſed of two large, flattiſh, 
fa marginated ſeeds, 


4 The ſeeds of the wild. parſnep are carmi- 
native, and therefore good in flatuſes and 


ing colics ; they are alſo ſaid to be diuretic, 
70 aperient, and to promote the menſes. 
-the P SON, the rector or incumbent of a 
ans, pariſh-church, See the articles CHURCH 
aſts: and CLERGY, | 
aſten It is ſaid, there may be two ſeveral par- 
ons in the ſame church, one of the one 
eida, moiety, and one of the other, wherein a 
derer part of the church and town is allotted 
d to each of them; and there may alſo be 
on in two clergymen, who make but one parſon 
to the in a church, where they are preſented by 
hand, the ſame patron, ere a perſon is a 
child, complete parſon, made ſo by preſenta- 
eat ot uon, inſtitution, and induction, he may 
ied in , ceaſe to be a parſon of the church divers 
ways, as by ceſſion, where he reſigns or 
ſubdi is deprive » Either for ſimony, noncon- 
cle. formity to the canons, adultery, &c. 
rds, of arſons ought generally to abide on their 
charac reftories, and live in the parſonage-houſe, 
"is of unleſs it be in caſes of ſickneſs, &c. they 
and the are prohibited to take farms or leaſes of 
arwards and, on pain of 10 l. per month forfei- 
ure; and may not buy to fell again any 
; genvs merchandize, &c, which makes eo" 5 x 
aca0, & 5 able to forfeit triple value. | : 
w 


. 


\ 
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2. The ſmaller kind, properly called. 


cing, the action of 
warding off the blows aimed at one by | 


ARON tMPARSONE'E, fignific | 
Fon ” son, ſignißes 8 f 


1 . i 


1 
* 


- 
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is in poſſeſſion of à church, whether it be 
preſentative or impropriate, and with 
whom the church is then full. 
Perſona imperſonata is a plea in the writ 

quare impedit, that the parſon is admit- 
<td and inſtituted id the church, Se. 


3. The leſſer kind, commonly called pa- PARSONAGE, a rectory or pariſh-chureh, 


endowed with a heuſe, glebe, lands, 
tithes, Cc. for the maintenance of a mi- 
niſter do Sony of ſouls within ſuch 
| iſh There may; notwithſtanding, 
 a- parſonage without either glebe 
tithes, but only annual payments inſtead 
thereof. As to the rights to the par- 
ſonage and church, they are of ſeveral 
natures ; the right of the parſon concerns 
the poſſeſſion of it; that of the patron, his 
preſentation ; and the ordinary, his in- 
veſtiture, Sc. but no charge can be laid 
thereon, without the conſent and agret- 
ment of all of them. If che parſon waſſes 
the inheritance of the church, by cutting 
down trees, c. his patron may have a 
_ prohibition. | Lhe ; 
PART, pars, a portion of ſome whole, 
_ conſidered as divided or diviſible. 
Part, according to Chauvinus, is uſually 
diſtinguiſhed into logical and phyfical. 
Logical part is that refering to ſome uni- 
verfal as its whole; in which ſenſe, the 
aches are parts of a genus; and indivi- 
uals, or fingulars, are parts of the ſpe · 
cies, Phyſical part, is that which, tho“ 


it enters the compoſition of a whole, may 


yet be conſidered. apart, and under its 
own diſtin& idea ; in which ſenſe, a con- 
tinuum is ſaid to confiſt of parts. It is 
controverted in the ſchools, whether the 
parts of a continuum, or phyfical whole, 
e. gr. water, do exiſt actually before the - 
diviſion be made, or only potentially. 
Phyſical parts, again, are of two kinds, 
homogeneous and heterogeneous : the 

* firſt are thoſe of the ſame denomination. 
with the other; the ſecond, of a different 
one. See HOMOGENEOUS, @c, : 
Parts, again, are diſtinguiſhed into ſub- 
jective, eſſential, and integrant, Subjec- 
tive of potential part is the ſame with lo- 
gical part, vir. that contained in ſome 
univerſal whole, not in act, but only in 
wer; as man and horſe are in animal, 
eter and Paul in man. Eſſential part 
is that whereby, with the coneurrence 
of ſome other, an eſſential whole is con · 
ſtituted: thus, the body and foul are 
eſſential parts of man, Integrant or 
integral part, is that which is neceſſary to - 
the integrity of the whole, as a head is 
be bo 0; 
SE Sian . Conlon? 


rut * 


* * 
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Conſent, of PARTS, in medicine. See the 
Article CONSENT... ooo nn 

Par, in geometry and aſtronomy, 6 ap- 

plied to the diviſion of lines and circles, 
c. | DE. 448 


Aliguot ParT, and Aliquant PART, inarith- 
| . See the article ALIQUOT and 


* _, ALIQUANT, _. * HR 
Proportional PART, is a part or number 
, agreeable and analogous to ſome other 
part or number; er a medium to find 
ſome number or part unknown, by pro- 
portion and equality of reaſon, 
Similar PARTS, are thoſe which are to one 
another, as their wholes are to one an- 


other. 


bs Organical/PART, See ORGANICAL. 


Paar, in muſic, denotes a piece of the 
ſcore, or partition, written by itſelf, for 
. the conveniency of the muſician ; or it is 
ane or more of the ſucceſſions of ſounds, 
- . which make the harmony, written apart. 
Or, the parts are the ſounds made by 
ſeveral perſons, ſinging or playing in 
concert. Fran 
Muſic in parts was unknown to the an- 
\ tients; they had but one part: all their 
harmony conſiſted in the ſucceſſion of 
notes, none in the conſonance. 
There are four principal parts, the treble, 
_ baſs, tenor, and counter-tenor., Some 
compare the four parts in muſic. to the 
four elements; the baſs, they ſay, repre- 
. ſents the earth ; the tenor, the ' water 
, counter-tenor, air; and treble, fire. 
PaRTs of ſpeech, in grammar, are all the 
ſorts of words which enter the compoſi- 
tion of diſcourſe. See SPEECH. 
The grammarians generally admit of 
eight parts of ſpeech, r. noun, pro- 
noun, verb, participle, adverb, prepch- 
tion, interjeRion, and conjunction. See 
the articles NouN, PRONOUN, Sc. 
PART of fortune, in the judicial aſtrology, 
1 ce horoſcope, or the point where- 
in the moon is, at the time when the 


ſun is in the aſcending part of the eaſt. 


Tue ſun in the aſcendant, is ſuppoſed, 
according to this ſcience, to give life, and 
the moon diſpenſes the radical moifture, 

and is one of the cauſes of fortune, In 


| horolcopes, the part of fortune is repre- 


ſented by a circle divided by a croſs. 
_ See the article HOROSCOPE, 

Pa RT, or DEPART, in the manege, a word 

_ uſed to ſignify the motion and ation of a 

. horſe, when put on at full ſpeed. From 

„the horſe's parting to his ſtop, there are 

commonly two hundred paces of ground. 


To mike your horſe pact with a geod 
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grace, you muſt put your bridle, three 


1 * 


fingers lower, and preſs gently with 


your beels, er with the calyes of your 


PARTENKIRK; a towh of Germany, in 
the circle of Bavaria, ſituated orty miles 
ſouth-weſt of Munich. 

 PARTENAY, a town of France, in the 

province of Orleanois, and territory of 
Poictou, fituated thirty miles weft of 
Poictiers. DONE, FA” LR 
PARTERRE, in gardening, a level divi- 
ion ef 8 which, for the moſt part, 
faces the ſouth, and beſt front of an 
houſe; and is generally furniſhed with 
greens, flowers, SS. 
ere are ſeveral ſorts of parterres, as 
plain graſs with borders, and parterres df 
embroidery, &c. Plain parterres are more 
beautiful in England than in any other 
country, by reaſon of the excellency cf 
our turf, and that decency and unaffedt- 
ed ſimplicity that it affords to the eye of 
the ſpectator. Other parterres are cut in- 
to ſhell and ſcroll- work, with ſand-alleys 
between them; which fort of parterres 
are eſteemed fineſt in France, As to the 
peneral proportions of parterres, an ob- 
ong or long ſquare is eſteemed the beſt: 
therefore a parterre ſhould not be leſs 
than twice as long as it is broad; twice 
and à half is accounted a very good pro- 
portion ; and it is very rare that three 
times is exceeded. As to the breadth of 
a parterre, it is to teke its dimenſions 
from the breadth of the front of the 
houſe; if the front of the houſe is one 
hundred feet long, the breadth of the 
parterre ſhould be one hundred and fifty 
. feet; and if the front of the houſe be tuo 
hundred feet, the parterre ſhould be fifty 
feet broader: but where the front ex- 
ceeds the breadth of this parterre, it will 
be a good proportion to make the parterre 
of the ſame dimenſions with the front. 
There ſhould be a terrace-walk- on each 
fide of the parterre, for an elevation pro- 
per for view ; and, therefore, there ſhould 
never be the flat of a parterre between 
terrace-walk and terrace-walk above three 
hundred feet; nor can it be well made 
leſs than one Hundred and forty, As to 
the adorning .and furniſhing theſe par- 
terres, whether it be plain or with em- 
broidery, that depends much upon the 
form of them, and therefore muſt be left 
= the judgment and fancy of the de- 
ner. 

PARTHENIUM, american FEVER 

Ew, in botany, 2 geuus of the mono c. 
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. flower af which, is convex; 


In W i : 1 5 
ntandria.claſs of plants, the compound 
Nennt 5. e. ere are ſe- 
vetal corollulæ in the diſc, which are mo- 


nopetalous, tubuloſe, liguizted, ere, 


quinquifd at the mouth, and of the length 


3 the cup; the female flowers are alſe 


monopetalous, but they are tubulated, 


ligulated, oblique, obtuſe, roundiſh, and 
0 


the length of the hermaphrodite ones; 


. they are five in number, and are placed 


- 


inthe verge or radius: there is no other 


froit but the cup, which remains upon 
the plant unaltered: the feed in the her- 


' maphrodite flowers is abortive; and in 
- the female, it remains in the cup, and is 


ſingle, of a turbinato-cordated form, 
compreſſed, and naked. 1 | 


The leaves and flowers of this plant are 

recommended in frigid and flatulent af- 
_ fetions of the uterus, in obſtructions of | 7 
the menſes, in venereal weakneſſes, and PARTICIPATION, that which gives a 


in the dropſy. They are aſſo of great uſe 


in putrid fevers, the ſtone in the kidney, 


. 


. the modern Perſia. 


PARTI, PaRTiE, 


vertigo, and arthritis, 


ARITHIA, a country of Afia, formerly 


ſo called, ſituated almoſt in the middle of 
TI, ParTit, PARTY, or PARTED, | 

in heraldry, is applied to a ſhield or eſ- 

cutcheon, denoting it divided or marked 


aut into partitions. See SHIBLD, Cc. 


Tube french heralds, from whom we bor- 


row the word, have but one kind of par- 


, ti, the ſame with our parti per pale, 


which they ſimply call parti : but with us 
the word is applied to all ſorts of parti- 
tioning, and is never uſed without ſome 


addition, to ſpecify the particular kind 


intended; thus we have parti or parted 
per croſs, per chief, per pale, per feſs, 


per bend dexter, per bend ſiniſter, per 


chevron, &c. See QUARTERING, 
The humour of our anceſtors, Colum- 
bier obſerves, turning much upon ex- 


ploits of arms and chivalry, they uſed to 


| preſerve. their ' battered and hacked ar- 


mour as honourable ſymbols of their 
hardy deeds ;z and thoſe who had been in 


the hotteſt ſervice, were diſtinguiſhed by 


— 


wory heredf, ſays the ſame author, they 


and thus handed down to poſterity. And 


the moſt cuts and bruiſes that appeared 
on their ſhields. To perpetuate the me- 


cauſed them to be painted on their ſhields, 


when heraldry grew into an art, and of- 
ers were appointed to direct the man- 
nerof bearing and blazoning, they gave 
TI ip os cuts, anſwerable 2 the 
ure theteof, appointing four, from 
which all the others proceed ; theſe are 


— 


4 


ous and extravagant forms. 
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parti, called by cur heralds parti per 


pale; covped, parti per feſs; Aranche, 


parti per bend dexter; and taille, parti _ : 
per bend ſiniſter. 


See CouPtD, Sc. 
Parti per pale is when the ſhield is divid- 


ed perpendicularly into two halves, by a 


cut in the middle from top to bottom. 


See plate CXCIIT. fig. 3. 


Parti per feſs is when the cut is acroſs the | : 


middle, from fide to ſide. 


Parti per bend dexter, is when the cut 


comes from the upper corner of the ſhield, 
on the right hand, and deſcends athwart 


to the oppoſite lower corner. 
Parti per bend. finiſter, 1s when the cut, 
coming from the upper left corner, deſ- 


 cends acroſs to the oppoſite lower one. 


From theſe four partitions have proceed- 
ed an infinite number of others, of vari- 


, 


part or ſhare in any thing, either by right _ 


or grace. 


PARTICIPLE, participium, in gram- 


mar, an adjective formed of a verb, ſo 
called becauſe it participates partly of the 
properties of a noun, and partly of thoſe 
of a verb; being variable /throngh gen- 
ders and caſes, hke the former ; and re- 
garding time, action, paſſion, &c. in 


manner of the latter, See the articles 
Nou and VERB. 


Thus the participle retains the attribute 


of the verb; and, moreover, the deſigna- 
don of the time or tenſe; there being 
participles of the preſent, the præterite, 
and future, efpecially in Greek: but this 


is not always obſerved, the ſame. par- 
ticiple being frequently joined with all 
ſorts of tenſes. There are active and paſ- 
ſive participles ; the active, in latin, end 


in ans or ens, as amans, docens ; the paſ- 


five in us, as amatus, doctut ; tho' there 


are ſome of theſe that are active, namely 


thoſe of verbs deponents, as locutus. But 


there are others likewiſe which add to 


this paſſive fignification a ſort of compul- 
ſive, or obligatory ſenſe; theſe are the 
participles in aus, as amandus, which 
ought to be loved; though ſometimes the 


latter fignification is entirely Joſt, 
The property of the participles of verbs 
Active, is to ſignify the action of the verb, 
as it is in the verb, that is, in the courſe 
of the action jitſelf; whereas the verbal 
nouns, which ſignify actions alſo, ſigni- 


fy them rather in the habit than in the 
act for which reaſon the yarticiples have 
the ſame government asthe verb, as amans 


_ drum; whereas verbal nouns have only the 
| ſame 


14 B a | 


© "The co 
te epicureans imagined, was effected by 
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dei: and the participle itſelf has the fame 
government as nouns when it ſignifies ra- 


ther the habit than the act of the verb, by 


reaſon it then has only the nature ef a 


ſimple noun verbal, as amans virtutis. 
In our language, the participles and ge- 
runds are not at all diſtinguiſnable. 

PARTICLE, in phyfiology, the minute 


part of a body, an aſſemblage of which 


- __ conſtitute all natural bodies. See the ar- 


ticles ATOM and MATTER, 


It is the various arrangement and texture 


of theſe particles, with the difference of 
coheſion, &c. that conſtitute the various 


| Kinds of bodies, The ſmalleſt particles 


cohere with the 1 and 


compoſe bigger particles of weaker cohe- 
Ruger? many of theſe cohering com- 


poſe bigger particles, whoſe vigour is 
Kill weaker; and hereupon the opera- 
tions in chemiſtry, and the colours of na- 
tural bodies depend,” and which, by co- 
hering, compoſe bodies of ſenſible bulk. 

beton of the particles of matter, 


means of hooked atoms; the ariſtotelians, 
by reſt; but Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that 


It is done by means of a certain power, 


whereby the particles mutually attract 
and tend towards each other. By this 


attraction of the particles, be ſhews, that 
moſt of the phænomena of the leſſer bo- 


dies are affected, as thoſe of the heavenly 
bodies are, by the attration of gravity, 
See ATTRACTION and GRAVITATION, 


ParTiCLE, in grammar, a denomination 
© forall thoſe ſmall words that tie or unite 

others together, or that expreſi the modes 
or manners of words, uſually. included 


by grammarians under theſe four parts 
of ſpeech, viz, adverbs, prepoſitions, in- 


terjections, and conjunctions. See the 


articles PARTS of ſpeech, ADVERB, Cc. 
Mr. Locke obſerves, that it is in the right 


uſe of particles, the clearneſs and beauty of 


a good ſtyle more particularly cotififts, 


_ Toexpreſs the dependence of his thoughts 
and reaſonings, one upon another, a a 
man muſt have words to ſhew what 


connection, reftriftion, diſtinction, op- 


_ poſition, emphaſis, Oc. he gives to each 


reſpective part of his diſcourſe. This 


cannot be rightly underſtood without a 
__ Clear view of the poſtures, ſtands, turns, 


limitations, exceptions, and ſeveral other 


thoughts of the mind, Of theſe there is 


a great variety, much exceeding the num- 


ber of particles that moſt languages have 
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tame government as nouns, as amalor 


* 
* 


to expreſs them by 3 for which reaſon it 
happens, that moſt of theſe particles have 
divers, and ſometimes almoſt oppolite 
fignifications, | | 
PARTICULAR, ' partieularis, a relative 
term referring to ſpecies or individual, 
and oppoſed to general or univerſal. Ses 
the articles SPEC1Es and GENERAL. 
There is this difference between partic. 
lar and ſingular, that particular denotes 
a thing taken as a part, as Peter in reſpe& 
of mankind ; whereas fingular denotes 
the part taken after the manner of 2 
whole, as Peter conſidered in himſelf, 
See the article SINGULAR _ 
PARTIES, in law, fignify the perſons 
that are named in a deed or fine, wiz, 
thoſe that made the deed, or levied the 
fine, and alſo thoſe to whom the ſame 
was made or levied, : 
Here it is to be obſerved, that if an in. 
denture was made between two parties, 
mentioned particularly in the beginning 
of the deed, and therein one of them 
ts to another that is not named at 
the beginning thereof, ſuch perſon is no 
party to that deed, nor can take any 
thing thereby. The parties to a ſuit at 
| law are the plaintiff and defendant, who 


pry on the ſuit. 
ARTING, or DAR TIxc, a method 
of ſeparating gold and filyer, by means 
of aqua fortis z for the operation of which 
ſee ASSAYING and QUARTATION, 
PARTITION, in law, fignifies a divifion 
of lands, Cc. deſcended by common law 
or cuſtom among coheirs or parceners, 
being two at leaſt, Partition may allo 
be made by joint tenants, and tenants in 
common by aſſent, deed, or writ, Set 
the article CO-PARCENERS, 
PARTITION, in rhetoric, the ſame with di · 
viſion. See the article DIvIsIox. 
PARTITION, in muſic, the "diſpoſition of 
the ſeveral parts of a ſong ſet on the ſame 
leaf, ſo as vpon the uppermoſt ranges of 
lines are found the treble ; in another, 
the baſs; in another, the tenor, Cc. that 
they may be all ſong or played, either 
- jointly or ſeparately. *'See the articles 
akT, Music, Sc. 5 
PARTITION, in architeQure, that which 
divides or ſeparates one room from ano- 
ther. See the article BUILDING, | 
PARTITION, in heraldry, ' See the article 


8 
PARTITIONE FACIENDA, in law, 4 


writ which lies for thoſe who hold land 
or tenements pro indiviſo, and you 


in. 
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ing 
em 
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| ſever to every one his part, againſt them 
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4 


8 


that refuſe. to join in partition, as co- 


partners. : s 
PARTNER and PARTNERSHIP. See the 


article FELLOWSHIP, Se. 

If there be ſeveral joint partners, and a 
perſon has dealings generally with one 
of them in matters concerning their joint 
trade, whereby a debt becomes due to 
the ſaid perſon, it ſhall charge them 
jointly and the ſurvivors of them ; but 


it the perſon only dealed with one of the 


rtners upon a ſeparate account, in that 


: oo the debt ſhall only affect that part- 


ner and his executors, If one or more 
of the joint traders become bankrupt, 
his or che proportions are only aſſign- 
able by the commiſſioners, to be held in 
common with the reſt who are not bank - 
rupts. If one of two partners becomes 
a bankrupt, the commiſſioners cannot 
meddle with the intereſt of the other, for 
it is not affected with the. bankruptcy of 
his companion, Payment to one of the 
partners, is payment to them all. 


PARTNERS, in a ſhip, are ſtrong pieces 
of timber bolted to the beams incircling 


the malls, to keep them ſteady in their 
ſteps, and alſo keep them from rolling, 
that is, falling over the ſhip's ſides. 
There are alſo of theſe partners at the ſe- 
cond deck, to the ſame end; only the 
mizen-maſt bath but one pair of partners, 
in which that maſt is wedged fo firm 
that it cannot move. Some ſhips do 
not ſail well, unleſs their maſts are looſe, 
and have leave to play in the partners ; 
but in a ſtorm this is dangerous, left the 
partners ſhould be wronged, (as they ſay) 
3 e. forced o_ of their places L for then 
ere is no help but to cut the b 
ed 9.99 POP he maſt by 
PARTRIDGE, in ornithology, is a ſpe- 
cies of tetrao, with a naked ſcarlet mark 
behind the eyes, See TETRA. 
The” common partridge is too well 


| known, to need a farther deſcription : it 


is common in fields, and called by au- 


thors perdix. But beſides the common 


kind, there is another ſomewhat larger 

ſpecies, called the red-legged partridge, 
art wh brown. | | 
artridges are caught by means of nets 

bird-lime, ſetting-dogs, Cc. 


See the article DELIVERY... 
PARTY, in politics, denotes a faction 
conſidered as oppoling another: ſuch are 
7 


driving. See NEr, BikD-LiME, Sc. 
PARTURITION, the ſaine with delivery. 
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R men, whether 
bath, 


ke other inflammatory tumours. | 
camomile and elder flowers, boiled in 


3 
With a grey tail, variegated in the upper t 


alſo by 


the article DiaGRan, 


* 


. 
gs and tories, See the articles. 


* 
- 


Wu and Tortts. | 


In law, party-jury is one_impanelled.in 


_ aRions brought for or againſt foreigners. 
See the article MEDIETAS LINGUZ. ...! 


In a military ſenſe, party denotes a f. 


men, whether Jpot or barks 
ſent on ſome B | 


PARTY, or Pax ri, in heraldry, See the 


article PART1. 


PARU, in ichthyglogy, 4 ſpecies of chæ · 
I 


todon. See the article CHETODON. 


PARULIDES, in ſurgery, tumours and 
inflammations of the gums, commonly 
called gum- boils. 92 ; 


They are to be treated with diſcutjents, 
ages 
milk or water, make a gargariſm to be 


held in the mouth warm; and the re- 
maining heibs may be ſowed up in a 


| bag, and applied hot to the cheeks, See 


the article DISPERSION, 
But if the diſorder cannot be thus diſ- 
rſed, emollient᷑ applications of mallows, 


«Ve. are good; and to forward the ma- 


turation externally, a e fi 
may be applied: and when. the ſoftneſs 
of the tumour ſhews that the matter is 


ſuppurated, it ought immediately to be 


opened by the lancet, to prevent the mat- 
ter's lodging there, and eroding the bane, 
and producing a fiſtula or caries. Aſter 


it is opened, the matter ae 


preſſed out with the fingers, and the 


mouth frequently waſhed with red wine 
mixed with a decoCtion of yull 
herbs till it is well. When tbe ulcer 
has penetrated deep, it will, be neceſſary 
to inject the ſame liquors with a ſytinge, 
and compreſs the part by a proper ex- 
ternal bandage, to make the bottom part 
heal firſt; and when it is already be- 
come fiſtulous, and has callous edges, 
it may then often be cured by inj 
tinture of myrch, and elixir proprie- 
tatis, continuing thi for 
all theſe prove ip 1, the 6ftula muſt 
be laid open by inciſion, and the. garies 
oved by medicines, cauſtics, qr the 
tual cautery, If this proceeds, as.ſome- 
times it does, from a carious tooth, this 
is firſt of all to be extracted, otherwiſe 
the tumour will de te into 1 
and it is always bel to de early in mak- 
ing the inciſion, © 


ATE, in the antient muſic. .. 
PAS, 


ww 


hb, 


* 


- 


*. 


ſome time, If 
the 6 


PARUS, the TiTMQuUss, in grnitholagy. 
f Ho the article TITMousx. | 


3 


Pp AS 


PAS, 2 town of the french Netherlands, 


twelve miles ſouth-weſt of Arras. 


PASCHAL, ſomething belonging to the 


paſſover or eaſter. See the articles Pass- 


+ OVER and EASTER, 


FASCHAL LETTER. 


See LETTER. 


4 
Pena a town of Scotland, in the 


Gla 


PAS 


. conſent named it Paſquin. 


county of "Renfrew, ſix miles weſt of 


how, 
QUIN, a mutilated ſtatue at Rome, 
in a corner of the palace of the Urſini: 


jt takes its name from a cobler of 
that city called Paſquin, famous for his 
© ſMmeers and gibes, and who diverted him-. 

ſelf with paſſing his jokes on all the peo. 


le who went through that ſtreet. Afﬀ- 


ter his death, as they were digging up 


the pavement before his ſhop, they found 
in the earth the ſtatue of an antient gla- 
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quiſhed gave the victor ſuch à pt); | 
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Pass, or PASSADE, in fencing, an advance 


wards, on the 


or leap forward' upon the enemy, Of 
theſe there are ſeveral kinds, as paſſes 
within, above, beneath, to the right, the 
left, and paſſes under the line, Sc. The 
meaſure of the paſs is, when the two 
ſmalls of the ſwords are ſo near, as that 
they may touch one another, | 

ASSADE, in the manege, is a turn or 
courſe of a horſe backwards or for- 
me ſpot of ground. 
Hence there are ſeveral ſorts of paſſades, 
according to the different ways of turning, 
in order to part, or return upon the ſame 
tread, which is called cloſing the paſſade; 


as the paſſade of one time, the paſſade 


diator, well cut, but maimed, and half 


ſpoiled: this they ſet up in the place 


where it was found, and by common 
Since that 


time all ſatires are attributed to that 


figure, and are either put into its mouth 
or paſted upon it, as if they were wrote 


by Paſquin redivivus; and theſe are ad- 


dreſſed by Paſquin to Marforio, another 
ſtatue at Rome. When Marforio is at- 
tacked, Paſquin comes to his aſſiſtance; 


and when Paſquin is attacked, Marforio 


aſſiſts him in his turn. 


-  demi-valt, ſhould 
his body, making his haunches accom- 


of five times, and the raiſed or bigh paſ- 
ſades, in which the demi-volts are made 
into curvets. See the articles CURvET 
and VOLT. 

In all pafſades the horſe, in making the 
ather and bring in 


pany his ſhoulders, without falling back, 
or not going forward enough each time; 
and he ſhould go in a ſtrait line, with- 
out traverſing or turning his croup out 
of the line. | 


PASSAGE, in the manege, is a horſe's 


PASQUINADE, a fatirical libel faſtened ' 


tothe ſtatue of Paſquin : theſe are com- 


monly. ſhort, merry, and pointed; and 


from hence the term has been applied to 
all other lampoons of the ſame caſt. The 
difference between a paſquinade and a 


walking or trotting in ſuch a manner 


that he raiſes the outward hind-leg, and 
the inward fore-leg together; and ſet- 
ting theſe two on the ground, raiſes the 


- other two alternately, never gaining 


fatire is, that the end of the latter is to 
correct and reform, while that of the 


Former is only to ridicule and expoſe, 
ASS, a ftrait, difficult, and narrow paſ- 
ſage, which ſhuts up the entrance into 


2 rr | 
The firſt care of the general of an army 


* 


them, and take care that they are well 


' Is to ſeize the paſſes of the country into 


which be would carry the war, to fortify 


Ay guarde d. TIS 
'Pass of arms, in chivalry, a bridge, road, 
Se. which the antient knights undertook 


to defend. 
The knights who held a paſs, hung up 


above a foot of ground at a time. A 
horſe is paſſaged upon two ftrait lines 
along a wall or hedge, and alſo in going 
ſide ways in a circle round a center. The 


beauty of the paſſage conſiſts in holding 


the legs long in the air. 


PASSAGE, or Passo, in muſic, a part of 


their arms op trees, pales, columns, Sc. 


erected for that pyrpoſe ; and ſuch as 
were diſpoſed to diſpute the paſs, touch- 
ed one of the pieces of armour with his 
ſword, which was a challenge the other 
was obliged to accept; when the van- 


Birds of PASSAGE, a name 


an air or tune, conſiſting of ſeveral ſhort 
notes, as quavers, ſemi-quavers, &c, laſt- 
ing one, two, or at moſt three meaſures, 
in the beginning of a piece, which 1s 
to be afterwards imitated in the other 
notes of the piece, not with the ſame 
chords or notes, but only by obſerving 
the ſame motion, number and figure, as 
in the notes of the firſt paſſage, This is 
called by the Italians contrapunto d'un 
ſol paſſo. 
iven to thoſe 
birds which at certain ſtated ſeaſons of 
the year remove from certain countries, 
and at other ſtated times return to them 
again, as our quails, woodcocks, forks, 
: nightin- 


+ 


johtingales, ſwallows, and many other 

, . generality of birds that re- 
main with us all winter have ftrong bills, 

and areenabled to feed on what they can 

find at that ſeaſon 3 thoſe which leave us, 


"have uſually very flender bills, and their 


food is the inſets of the fly-kind ; which 
diſappearing towards the approach of 
winter, compel them to ſeek them ih the 
warmer regions where they are to be 
found. Among the birds of paſſage, the 
fieldfare, the redwing, the woodcock, 
and the ſnipe, come to us in the autumn, 
at the time when the ſummer birds are 
lewing us, and go from us again in 
"ſpring, at the time when theſe return; 
and of theſe the two laſt often continue 
with us through the ſummer, and breed; 
ſo that the two firſt ſeem the only kinds 
that certainly leave us at the approach of 
ſpring, retiring to the northern parts of 
the continent, where they live during the 
ſummer, and breed; and at the return of 
winter, are driven ſoutherly. from - thoſe 
frigid climes, in ſearch of food, which 
there the ice and ſnow muſt deprive 
them of. ; nts 
Right of PASSAGE, in commerce, is an im- 
poſition or duty exacted by ſome princes, 
either by land or ſea, in certain cloſe and 
narrow places in their territories, on all 


veſſels and carriages, and even ſometimes, 
on perſons or paſſengers coming in or 


going out of ports, Se. The moſt ce- 
lebrated paſſage of this kind in Europe 
is the Sound, the dues for paſſing which 
ſtrait belong to the king of Denmark, 
and are paid at Elſenore or Cronenburg, 
PASSAGE, in geography, a, port-town of 


Spain, in the province of Biſcay, ſixty 


miles eaſt of Bilboa, ' 

PASSANT, in heraldry, a term applied 
toa lion, or other animal, in a ſhield, 
appearing to walk leiſurely: for moſt 
beaſts, except lions, the term trippant is 
frequently uſed inſtead of paſſant. 

PASSAO, or CAE PASSAO, a promon- 
tory of Peru, juſt under the equator : 
welt long. $19. f 

PASSAU, the capital of the biſhopric of 
the ſame name, in the circle of Bavaria, 


ttuated on the confluence of the rivers 


Danube, Inn, and Ilts: eaſt long. 130 
30' north lat. 480 30%. 

PASSER, the $PARROW, See SPARROW. 

PASSERES is alſo the name of a claſs of 

birds, with a conic and much attenuated 
beak, See ORNITHOLOGY. 

PASSER FLUVIATILIS, a name uſed by 

ſome for the common flounder, 


i 
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PASSERINA, in botany, a 2 | 
. oftandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which is compoſed, of a fitigle 
petal, divided into four oval ſegments 
at the limb; the fruit is a coreaceous 
,,capſule, of an oval ſhape, with only one 

cell, and containing. a ſingle oval ſeed, 
pointed at each end. __ 8 
PASSIFLORA, , PASSION - FLOWER, in 
botany, à genus of the gynandria-pen- 
tagynia claſs of plants, the corolla of 
vhich conſiſts of five petals, of the large - 
neſs and figure of thoſe of the cup: the 
fruit is a berry, ſupported on a pedicle. 
This is an extremely beautiful flower, a 
ſpecies of which, called murucuja, or the 
| Junated-leaved, ſcarlet, paſſion- flower, is 

_ repreſented in plate CXCIV, fig. 8. 
PASSIONS, in moral philoſophy, are cer- - 

tain motions of the ſoul, which make it 

purſue what appears to be good, and 
avoid whatever threatens evil, See the 

articles GooD and EV iI. 


1 


By reflecting, ſays Mr. Locke, on the vari- 
ous modifications or tempers of the mind, 
and the internal ſenſations which plea · 
ſure and pain, good and evil produce in 
us, we may thence form to ourſelves the 
ideas of our paſſions. Thus, by reflect - 
ing upon the thought we have of the de- 
light which any thing is apt to produce 
in us, we form an idea which we call 
love. Deſire is that uneaſineſs which a 
man finds in himſelf upon the abſence of 
any thing, the preſent enjoy ment of which 
cauſes delight. Joy is a delight of the 
mind, ariſing from the preſent, or aſſur- 
ed approaching, poſſeſſion of ſome good. 
Sorrow is an uneaſineſs of the mind, 
upon the thought of a good loſt, or the 
ſenſe of a preſent evil, Hope is à plea- 
| ſure in the mind, upon the thought of a 
- . probable future enjoyment of a thing 
which is apt to delight, Fear is an un- 
eaſineſs of the mind, upon the thought 
of a future evil likely to befal us. Anger 
is a diſcompoſure of the mind, upon the 
receit of injury, with a preſent purpoſe 
of revenge. Deſpair is the thought of 
the unattaivableneſs of any good, Envy 
is an uneaſineſs of mind, cauſed_by the 
_ conſideration of a good we deſite, ob- 
- tained by one we think ſhould not have 
had it before us. | ; 
On the juſt regulation and ſubordination 
of the paſſtons, depends, in a great mea- 
ſure, the happineſs of mankind. See the 
articles Erics and HAPPINESS, 
It ought to be obſerved here, in reference 
to the paſſions, that the remoyal or leſ- 
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| ening of a pain is conſidered, and ope- 
rates as pleaſure; and the diminiſhing of 


— 


PAS 


pecially, the corners of the mouth hang 
own, the eye-lids are half ſhut, andthe 


4 pleaſure as pain; and, farther, that pupil of the oo is elevated and half co. 
the paſſions in moſt perſons operate on vered; and all the other muſcles of the 
,  the'body, and cauſe various changes in face are relaxed, ſo that the viſage ap- 
it; whence the conſideration of them in rs longer than ordinary. 
medicine and painting. | n fear, terror, fright, and horror, the 
Passions, in medicine, make one of the e-brows are 2 elevated, the eye. 
non-naturals, and produce very ſenfible lids are expanded as wide as poſſible, 
effects. Joy, anger, and fear are the prin- ſo as to diſcover the white cf the eye 
cipa}, the two firſt, the ſpirits are and the pupil is depreſſed and half co. 
hurried with too great vivacity z where- vered by the lower eye-lid;z the hair 
as, in fear or dread, they are as it were ſtands an end; the mouth is at the ſame 
curbed and concentrated ; whence we time wide open, and the lips ſo far 
muy conclude, that they have a very bad drawn back, that the teeth both of the 
{ upon health; und herefore it will upper and under jaw appear. 
be beff to keep them within bounds as Contempt is expreſſed by raiſing one fide 
much as poſſible, and to preſerve an of the upper-lip, ſo as to diſcover the 
inward: ſerenity, calmneſs, and tran- teeth, Whilſt the other fide has a move- 
= uility. Continval ſorrow and anguiſh of ment like that in laughter; the eye, on 
| mind render the fluids thick, and gene- that fide where the teeth appear, is half 
; rate viſcid and acid crudities in the ſto-— . ſhut, wbilſt the other remains open; how. 
mach, and at length render the body un- ever, both the pupils are depreſſed, 
«| apt for a due circulation; whence pro= In jealouſy, envy, hatred, and malice, 9 
ceed obftrofiont of the viſcera, and many the eye -brows are knit ; and, in laugh- P. 
\ 4 CHE 'diforders. Anger conſtringes ter, all the parts agree, tending as it 
=_ the bilious veſſelt in particular, and cauſes were towards the center of the face. 
| | t great an'evacaation of the bile; pro- Mr. le Brun has been extremely happy 
1 - dnces ſtrictures in the ſtomach and duo- in exprefling the ſev+ral paſſions, and the 
- denum ; whence the bilious humours are examples he has left of them deſerve 
3 © ninafſed and corrupted; laying a foun- imitation. N 
4 dation for vomiting, bilious fevers, and Passioks, in poetry, are of ſingolar uſe 
1 ' cardialgiz. 7 * in diſtinguiſhing the characters of the 
. The paſſions of the mind, in general, sdtots. See the article CHARACTER. 
'Y © chiefly affect the ſtomach, invert its mo- But though the paſſions be always ne- 
1 2 tion, hinder digeſtion and chylificationz ceſſary, yet all 7 not equally ſuitable 
1 hence many erudities ariſe, fruitful of to every kind of poetry ; thus comedy 
' a * varions diſeaſes: hence it is very dan- has joy and agreeable ſurpriſe for its 
q 1 gerous, after violent commotions of the part; tragedy, on the contrary, has ter- 
F. mind, to fit down to a meal; or, dur- ror and compaſſion ; and epic, as a me- 
4 ing that time, to be greatly affected wu dium between the two, takes in both 
. ay accident that may happen. ttsele kinds of paſſions, though its proper 
i 1 For the treatment of the iliac, hypochon- paſſion is admiration, See the articles 
"i driac, coeliac, hyfteric, &c. » ſee CoMEDY, TRAGEDY, and EPIC, 
4 the articles ILIAc, &. - Passion, or croſs of the Passion, in he- | 
h Passioxs, in painting, are the external raldry, is ſo called, becauſe reſembling 5 
is expreſſions of the. different diſpoſitions the ſhape of that on which our Saviour | 
 # and affections of the mind; but parti- is thought to have ſuffered ; that is, not | 
"4 cularly their different effects upon the croſſed in the middle, but a little below | 
= ſeveral features of the face: for though the top, with arms ſhort in proportion 
1 the arms, and indeed every, part of t to the length of the ſhaft, Sce plate | 
{ body, ſerve likewiſe, by their quick, _CXCIV, fig. 5. ; 
. languid, and variouſly diverſified mo- PAss ION FLOWER, fafiflora, in botany. 
1 tions, to expreſs the paſſions of the ſoul; See the article Pas$1FLORA, _ 
| yet, in painting, this difference is moſt PASSION-WEFK, the week immediately | 
_ conſpicuous in the face. 3 receding the feſtival of Eaſter: ſo called, - 
Ia ſorrow, joy, love, ſhame, and com- cauſe in that week our Saviour's paſſion. 
paſſion, the eyes ſwell all of a ſudden, and death happened. Sce EaSTER- 
are covered with a ſuperabundant moi- The Thurlday of this week is called 3 


Kure, and drop tears 5 and in grief ef- 


Maunday-Thurſday ; the Friday, Good- 
aun 1 ur 7 e ride! 


Sabbath. : 


PASSIVE, in general, denotes ſomething 
that ſuffers the action of another, called 


an agent, or ative power, See the ar- 
ticles AGENT and ACTIVE, 


In grammar, the verb or word that ex- 


es this paſſion, is ternied a paſſive 
verb; which, in the learned languages, 
has a peculiar termination, as amor, 
 doceor, &c. in Latin; that is, an y is add- 
ed to the actives amo, doceo: and, in 
the Greek, the infletion is made by 
changing into «at, as rb, Tina, 


c. But, in the modern languages, 


the paſſive infleRion is performed by 
means of auxiliary verbs, joined to the 
E paſſive; as I am praiſed, in 
atin laudor, and in greek eravyua; ; or 
I am loved, in latin amor, and in greek 
iR. Thus it appears, that the auxi- 
liary verb J am, ſerves to form the paſ- 
ſives of engliſh verbs; and the ſame holds 
of the french je ſuis /oue, I am praiſed 

i 95 ett lous, have been praiſed, &c. 
PASSOVER, a ſoltmn feſtival of the Jews, 
celebrated on the fobrteenth day of the 
month next after the vernal equinex; 
and inſtituted in commemoration of their 
coming out of Egypt ; becauſe on the 
night before their departure the deſtroy- 
ing angel, who put to death the firit- 
born of the Egyptians, paſſed over the 
houſes of the Hebrews, which were 
ſprinkled with the blood of a lamb. The 
whole tranſaction is related in the twelfth 
- Chapter of Exodus. | 
They were ordered before this feſtival 
to kill the paſchal lamb, and to ſprinkle 
their door-poſts with its blood z and the 
following night, which was the grand 
feaſt of the paſſover, and which was to 
continue ſeven days; they were to eat the 


lamb roaſted with a ſallad of wild-let- 


tuces, or other bitter herbs, in the poſture 
of travellers ; and if any part remained 
the day following, it was to be thrown 
into the fire; and for eight days toge+ 
ther no Jeavened bread was to be uled, 
on pain of being cut off from the peaple, 
The rabbins inform us of ſome other 
obſervances of the Jews in 1elation to 
the paſſover. They. were ſo ſcrupulous 
in abſtaining from leavened bread dur- 
ing this feſtival, that they uſoally exa- 
mined every hole and corner of the houſe, 
that not the leaſt crumb of it might be 
concealed. On the vigil of the feaſt the 
matfon of the family ſpread a table, and 


kt on it two unleayened cakes; two pieces 
Vor. III. 
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„ Friday; and the Saturday, the great 


. 
he 
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of the lamb, one boiled and the other 


. roaſted, to pat them in mind that God 


had delivered them with an out-ſtretched 
arm: to this they added ſome ſmall 


fiſhes, becauſe of the leviathan; a hard 


egg, becauſe of the bird ziz;z ſome meal, 


becauſe of the behemoth ; theſe three 


animals being, according to their rabbi- 
nical doctors, appointed for the feaſt of 
the ele& in the other life. The father of 
the family ſat down with his children 
and ſlaves, took bitter herbs, eat them 


With muſtard, and diſtributed them; 


Then they eat of the lamb, the inſtitu- 
tion of which was at that time recited by 
the maſter of the family, and the whole 
repaſt was attended with hymns and 
prayers. The modern Jews in general. 
obſerve the ſame ceremonies. 


PASS PAROLE, a command given at the 


head of an army, and, thence communi- 


cated to the reac by paſſing it from mouih 
to mouth, 


Pass- PAR- Tour, a maſter-key; or a key 


that opens ſeveral locks belonging to the 


ſame houſe or apartment. 
Pass-PORT, or Pass, a licence or writing 


obtained from a prince or governor, 
granting liberty and ſafe conduct to pa's 
through his territories without moel:{- 
tation. | 

Paſs- port alſo ſignifies a licence obtained 
for importing contraband goods, or for 


. exporting and importing merchandize _ , 
without paying the duties; theſe laſt 


licences are always given to embaſſadors 
and other public miniſters, for their bag- 
gage, equipage, &c. 2 

If any perſon ; Ia or counterfeit a paſe- 
port, commonly called a Mediterranean 
paſs, for any ſhip, or ſhall alter or eraze 


any pais made out by the commiſſioners 


for executing the office of lord high ad- 
miral, or ſhall publiſh as true any forged; 
altered, or erazed paſs, knowing the 
ſame to be forged, &c. every ſuch per- 
fon being convicted in any part of his 
majeſty's dominions where ſuch- offence 


may be committed, ſhiall be guilty of 


ſelony without benckt of cletgy, by 4 
Geo. II. cap. 18. ſect. 1. * 


. 


Pass-VOLANT, or Pass E- vob ar, in a 


military ſenſe, the ſame. with a faggot, 
8-e the aiticle FAGGOT. 

In France all pafs-volants are marked 
on the cheek with a fleur de lis. 


PASTBOARD, a kind of thiek papęr 


formed ef ſeveral ſheets of paper paſted 


together. = | 
The chief uſe of paſtboard is in binding 
14 C books, 
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books, making letter-caſes, c. Paſte- 
boards, on importation; pay the thou- 
tand, 28. 652.d, and on exportation 
draw back 28. 3 d. and beſides for every 
hundred weight 78. 6d, which is drawn 
back on exportation. 
PASTE, a compoſition of water and flour, 
boiled to a conſiſtence; - uſed by various 
artificers, as ſadlers, upholſterers, book - 
ninders, &c. 

In cookery, paſte' is the compoſition of 
flour, &c. wherein pies are baked: and 
in eonfectionary, paſte denotes a prepa- 
ration of ſome fruit, made by beating 
the pulp thereof with ſome fluid, or other 
 þr{mixturez and afterwards drying it 
with ſugar, till as pliable as common paſte, 
Pas rs, in the glaſs-trade, a kind of co- 
loured glaſs, made of calcined cryſtal, 
lexd, and metallic preparations, ſo as to 
imitate the natural gems; for the man- 
ner of effecting which, ſee GEM. 
PASTEL, a name by which ſome call 
i1atis, or woad. See the article ISaT1s. 
PASTERN of @ horſe, in the manege, is 
the diftance between the joint next the 
fat, and the coronet of the hoof. This 
part ſhould be Thort, eſpecially in mid- 
e- ſized horſes, becavie long paſterns 
are weak, and cannot ſo well endure 
' avelling, | 

'+% ERN-JOINT, the joint next a horſe's 
ue, 

vo nen the paſtern- joint ſwells after tra- 
hing, chafe it every morning and even- 
ing with a mixture of two parts of 
an iy, and one of oil of nuts. 
F3A.5TIL, or PASTEL, among painters, a 
kmd of paſte made of different colours, 
wound up with gum-water, in order to 
make crayons, See CRAYON. 
S metimes the crayons themſelves are 
„led paſtils. l 
„r, in pharmacy, is a dry compoſi- 
won of ſweet- melling reſins, aromatic 


* v9d8, Ec. ſometimes burnt to cle and 


went the air of a chamber. 


("acre are alſo paſtils for the mouth, 


uch being chewed, procure a ſweet 
* th. - 
INA CA, the PARSNEP, in botany, 
«-- the article Paks NEF. 
: +> 1 IN ACA MARINA, the FIRE FLAIRE, 
: itnyology, the name by Which au- 
wn call the ſmooth ray-fiſn, with a 
' n2 {ome in the tail, ſerrated before. 
> - be article RAY-FiSH. | 
1 10, a city of Popayan, in ſouth 
at, welt long. 77“, north lat. 29. 
1A, properly ſiguifies a ſhepherd, 
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but is now generally uſed fur 4 parfor 
or minitter that bath cite of iſle, "tes 


_ the articles PaxsO and Curt. a 
ASTORAL, in general, ſomething that 

relates to ſhepherds; hence we ſay, pal. 
_ toral life, manners, poetry, &c, 


The original of poetry is aſcribed to that 


age which ſucceeded the creation cf the 
world: and as the keeping of flocks 


ſeems to have been the firſt employment 
of mankind, the moſt antient fort of 
poetry was, probably, paſtoral, It is 
natural to imagine, that the leiſure of 
thoſe antient ſhepherds admitting and 
inviting ſome diverſion, none was ſo 
proper to that ſolitary and ſedentary tife 
as ſinging ; and that in their ſongs they 
took occaſion to celebrate their own fe- 
licity. From hence a poem was invented, 
and afterwards improved to a perfect 


image of that happy time; which, by 


giving us an efteem for the virtues of a 
ormer age, might recommend them to 
the preſent, And fince the life of 
ſhepherds was attended with more tran- 


quility than any other rural employment, 


the poets choſe to introduce their per- 
ſons from whom it received the name 
of paſtoral, ' 
A paltoral is an imitation of the actio 
of a ſhepherd, or one conſidered under 
that character. The form of this imi- 
tation is di amatic, or narrative, or mixed 
with both; the fable ſimple ; the manners 
not tco polite nor too ruſtic; the thoughts 
are plain, yet admit a little quickneſs 
and paſſion, but that ſhort and flowing; 
the expreſſion humble, yet as pure as the 
language will afford; neat, but not florid; 
eaſy, and yet lively. In ſhort, the fable, 
manners, thoughts, and expreſſions are 
full of the greateſt ſimplicity in nature. 
The complete character of this poem con · 
ſiſts in ſimplicity, brevity, and delicacy ; 
the two firſt of which render an eclogue 
natural, and the laſt delightful. 

If we would copy nature, it may be uſe- 
ful to take this idea along with us, that 
palioral is an image of what they call the 
golden age. So that we are not to de- 
ſcribe our ſhepherds, as ſhepherds at this 
day really are, but as they may be con. 
ceived then to have been, when the belt 
of men followed the employment. To 


. carry this reſemblance yet farther, it 


would not be amiſs to give theſe ſhepherds 
ſome ſkill in aſtronomy, as far as it ma) 
be uſeful to that ſort of life. And an ar 
of piety. to the gods ſhould ſhine through 
the porm, whith fo viſibly appears in - 
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; the works of antiquity : and it ought to 


preſerve ſome reliſh of the old way of 


writing z the connection ſhould. be looſe, 
the narrations and deſcriptions ſhort, and 
the periods conciſe, Vet it is not ſuffi- 
eies t that the ſentences only be brief, the 
whole eciogue ſhould be fo too. For we 
cannot ſuppoſe poetry, in thoſe days, to 
have been the buſineſs of men, but their 
recreation at vacant hours. 
But with reſpe& to the preſent age, no- 
thing more conduces to make theſe com- 
poſures natural, than when fome know- 
ledge in rural affairs is diſcovered, This 
may be made to Appear rather done by 
chance than on deſign, and ſometimes is 
| beſt ſhewn by inference; leſt, by too 
much ſtudy to ſeem natural, we deſtroy 
that eaſy ſimplieity from whence ariſes 
the delight. For what is inviting, in 
this ſort of poetry, proceeds not ſo much 
from the idea of that buſineſs, as of the 
tranquillity of a country life. 
We muſt, therefore, ule ſome illuſion to 
render a paſtoral delightful; and this 
conſiſts in expoſing the beſt fide only of 
a ſhepherd's life, and in concealing its 
miſeries. Nor is it enough to introduce 
. ſhepherds diſcourſing together in a na- 
tural way, but a regard muſt be had to 
the ſubjeQ, that it contain ſome particu- 
lar beauty in itſelf, and that it be dif- 
ferent in every eclogue. Beſides, in each 
of them, a deſigned ſcene or - proſpe& is 
to be preſe a | 
likewiſe have its variety, This variety is 
obtained, in a great degree, by frequent 
compariſons, drawn from the moſt agree- 
able objects of the country; by inter- 
rogations to things inanĩmate; by beau- 
tiful digreſſions, but thoſe ſhort ; ſome- 
umes by inſiſting a litile on circum- 
ſtances ; and laſtly, by elegant turns on 
the words, which renders the numbers 
extremely ſweet and pleaſing. As for 
the numbers themſelves, though they are 


properly of the heroic meaſure, they 


ſhould be the ſmootheſt, the moſt eaſy, 
and flowing imaginable. | 


It is by rules, like theſe, we ought to 


judge a paſtoral, And ſince the in- 
liruftions given for any art are to be de- 
livered as that art is in perfetiov, they 
mult, in neceſſity, be derived from thoſe 
in whom it is acknowledged ſa to be, 
It is, therefore, from the practice of 
Theocritus and Virgil (the only undiſ- 
wr authors of paſtora]) that the critics 
ave drawn the foregoing notians con - 
Ferning it. I, 
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Theoeritus excells all others in nate 
and fimpliciy. The ſubjedts of n 


Idyllia are purely paſtoral; but he is +» - 


ſo exact in his perſons, having in 
duced reapers and filkermen, as weh 
ſhepherds. He is aps to be tos long 
his deſcriptions, of which that of b 
cup, in the firſt paſtoral, is a remark aiy - 
inſtance) In the manners he ſeem 4 
little defective, for his ſwains are ſows 
times abuſive and immodeſt, and, pe 
eps, too much inclining to ruflic:.s ; 
for inſtance, in his fourth and fifth i4y lin. 
But it is enough that all others learnt 


their excellencies from him, and that he 


diale& alone has a ſecret charm in ic. 
which no other could ever attain. | 

Virgil, who copies The orritus, refin-<' 
upon his original; and in all ports 
where judgment is principally concern, 
he is much ſuperior to his maſter. Tus. 
ſome of his ſubjects are not paſtoral 19 
themſelves, but only ſeem to be uct, 
they have a wonderful variety. in the. 
which the Greek was a ſtranger to, }1- 
exceeds him in regularity and brevity, 
and falls ſhort of him in nothing but 
ſmplicity and propriety of ſtyle ; the fit 
of which, perhaps, was the fault of h. 
age, and the laſt of his language. | 
Among the moderns, their ſucceſs h-4 
been greateſt, who have molt endeavuur- 
ed to make theſe antients their patter 5. 
The mo conſiderable genius appears in 
the famous Taſſo and our Spenter. 
Taſſo, in his Aminto, has as far excul 
Jed all the paſtoral writers, as in his 
Gierufalemme he has out- done the epiæ 


poets of his cyuntiy. But as this piece 
eems to have been the original of a vew 95 


ſort of poem, the paſtoral comedy in 
Italy, it cannot ſo well be conſidered a3 
a copy of the antients, Spenſer*s Ca- 
lendar, in Mr. Dryden's opinion, is ih- 


moſt complete work of this kind, which 


any nation has produced ever hnce th+ 
time of Virgil. Not but that he may be 
thought imperfect in ſome few point. 
His eclogues are ſomewhat too long, if 
we compare them with the antients. He 


ie, ſometimes, too allegorical, and treats 


on matters of religion, in a paſtoral ftvl-, 
as the Mantuan had done before him. - 
He has employed the lyric meaſure, which © 


is contrary to the practice of the % 


poets, His ſlanza is not ſtill the ſyn, 
nor always well choſen; this laſt may be 
the reaſon why his expreſſion is ſom: tunes 
not conciſe enough: for the tetraſtie has 
obliged him to extend his ſenſe to the 
14 C 2 -_ length 
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figth of four lines, which would have ſupply of dung, ſo neceſſary for prody« 
a cloſely confined in the couplet. cing the fruits of the 1 for prody 
In the manners, thoughts, and charac- Paſt ure · lands are of three kinds: 1. The 
ters, he comes near to Theocritus him- uplands: theſe lie ſe high as not to be 
ſelf ; though, notwithſtanding all the overflowed by rivers, or land-floods. 2, 
care he has taken, he is certainly inferior Thoſe low lands which lie near fivery 
in his dialect: for the doric had its and fens. And - 3. Thoſe that lie near 

beauty and propriety in the time of the ſea, 9 

Theocritus; it was uſed in part of Paſture-land requires the refreſhment of 

Greece, and frequent in the mouths of dung, as well as the arable or corn- land; 
many of the greateſt perſons ; whereas but there is to be a difference made in 
the old engliſh and country phraſes of thelaying it on and ſpreading it, A har- 

penſer were either entirely obſolete, or row performs the office of ſpreading the . 
ken only by people of the loweſt con- dung on plovghed lands; but the beſt 
| ition. As there is a difference between contrivance for paſtures, is, to lay the 
ſimplicity and ruſticity, ſo the expreſſion dung in ſmall heaps, and draw over it a 
of ümple thoughts ſhould be plain, but gate ſtuck full of buſhes, - All dung that 
Hot clowniſh, The addition he has made is laid on paſture-land, muſt be laid on 
of a calendar to his eclogues is very in winter, that the rains may waſh its 
beautiful; ſince by this, beſides the ge- fatneſs into the ground before the ſan 
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netal moral of innocence and ſimplicity, ſcorches it, or evaporates its goodneſs, by 

which is common to other authors of Fine mould mixed with the dung, and PA' 

aſtoral, he has one peculiar to himſelf ; ſpread with it over the land, is very V 

| he compares human life to the ſeveral good for paſtures; for it is waſhed down ſy 

| ſeaſons, and at once expoſes fo his readers to the very roots of the graſs, and gives PA 
1 a view of the great and little worlds, in them a new and fine ſoil Juſt in thoſe fo 
__ their various changes and aſpefts, Yet places where it is moſt wanted, ſh 
" the ſerupulous diviſion of the paſtorals The beſt manure for paſture- land is the 01 
into months has obliged him either to rotten bottoms of old hay-ftacks ; for ar 

i repeat the ſame deſcription in other words, theſe moulder away into a very rich ſoil, ul 

for thiee months together; or, when it and are always full of vaſt quantities of 00 

| was exhauſted before, entirely to omit ſeed, fallen at times from the hay, which PA” 
=_ it: whence it comes to paſs, that ſome all grow when ſpread on the ground; and cr 
11 cf his eclogues (as the 6th, 8th, and thus new nouriſhment, and a new ſet of to 
_ 1oth, for example) have nothing but plants are given at once to the exhauſted Se 
41 their titles to diſtinguiſh them, The round, Bot as particularly uſeful as cri 
_ reaſon is evident, becauſe the year has this is for paſture-ground, it is as im- PA?) 
' ol not that variety in it to furniſh ever proper fox cotn-land, and ſhould by na to 
; 1 month with a particular deſcription, as it means ever be ſuffered to mix with the kn 
3 N may every ſeaſon; | | manure for thoſe grounds; as it will th, 
. PASTORAL STAFF, the ſame with crofier. then raiſe graſs and other plants, which th 
= : See the article CROSIER. tho” of ute in the paſture are weeds ha 
=_ PASTRY, that branch of cookery, which among the corn. | Its 
_ = is chiefly taken up in making pies, Admeaſurement of PasTURE, See the ar- qu 
=_ - 1 eakes, He. ticlé ADMEASUREMENT.. ter 
. PASTURE, or PA$STURE-LAND, that PasTURE OF PLANTS, a term uſed by the 
—_ reſerved for feeding cattle, _ Tull, for the nouriſhment they draw wh 
=_ Paſture- land is of foch ad vantage to huſ- from the earth. See the articles PLANT hat 
| bandry, that many prefer it even to corn- and VEGETATION, . fle 
Jand, "becauſe of the ſmall hazard and PAS TV, in cookery, a preparation of chi 

labour that attends it, and as it Jays the veniſon, veal, lamb, or other meat; Has 

foundation for moſt of the profit that is which being well boned, beaten to a pulp, or 

expected from tbe arable land, becauſe and highly ſeaſoned, is incloſed in 4 tra 

of the manure the cattle afford which are proper pale, and baked in gn oven. oth 

fed upon it. Where dung is not to be PATAGONIA, the moſt ſouthern part of tur 

bought, as is often the caſe in places diſ- ſoùth America, extending from the but 

tant from large towns, the farmer is mouth of Rio di la Plata, in 36“ of ſoutl cur 

forced to proportion his arable to his pal- lat. to Cape Horn, in 55* 30“. ; bon 

2 are-land, in ſuch manner, that the cattle PATAGONULA, or PATAaGONICA, in rig 

| on the latter may be ſufficient fofa botany, a genus of the pentandris- mond, pot 
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2 
_ evnia claſs of plants, with a W 8 
—— flower, that has ſcarce any tube, 
and is divided into five oval and acute 
ſegments: the fruit is an oval acumi- 
nated capſule, placed on a very large cup, 
with oblong emarginated ſegments; 


eſſential diſtinQion of the genus. 
PATAI, a town of France, in the pro- 
vince of Orleanois, fourteen miles north 
of Orleans, | 
PATAN, the capital of-a province in'the 
Eaſt Indies, ſituated two hundred miles 
north of Huegly in Bengal: eaſt long. 
$99, north lat. 270 300 
PATAVINITY, patawinitas, among 
critics, denotes a peculiarity of Livy's 
dition, derived from Patavium, or 
Padua, the place of his nativity; but 
wherein this patavinity conſiſts, they are 
by no means agreed. 
PATCHUCA, or PaTioque, a city of 
Mexico: weſt long. 103, north lat. 21, 


| 

| ſubje& to Spain. 

; PAT , in rtification, a kind of plat- 

, form, reſembling what is called an horſe- 
ſhoe ; not always regular, but generally 


> oval, encompaſſed only with a parapet, 
c and having nothing to flank it, It is 
L uſually raiſed in marſhy grounds, to 
f cover the gate of a place. bo 
h PATE/E, or PaTTE's, & heraldry, a 
d croſs ſmall in the center, and widening 
f to the extremes, which are very broad, 
d See plate CXCIV, fig. 6. which is a 
T croſs pattee, argent, upon a field fable, 
n- PATELLA, in anatomy, a bone which 


tovers the fore part of the joint of the 


the knee - pan. The patella is convex on 
the outſide, and on the inſide unequal, 
having an eminence and two depreſſions, 
Its ſubſtance is ſpungeous, and conſe- 
quently it is brittle : it is connected by 
tendons and ligaments to the tibia and 
the os femoris, which is the ligament by 
which it is connected to the thigh, and 
has a motion of .aſcent and deſcent in the 
flexion of the tibia. In. infants and 
children it is cartilaginous, © 
Fracture of the PATELLA, The patella, 
or 8 is much more ſubject to a 
tranſverſe fracture than to one in any 
ther direction. The longitudinal frac- 
ture of this bone happens more rarely, 
t when it does, is much more eaſily 
cured; becauſe the fragments of the 
done, in this caſe, generally keep in their 


det only tranſverſely, but into ſeyeral 
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pieces, the caſe is yet more difficult and 


which ſtructure of the cup conſtitutes the 


knee, called alſo rotula, and popularly 


right places, but when the bone is broken 


7 „ 
V ** 


ng 4 
0 * nid » 
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dangerons. The cure of "this frafture, 


according to Heifter, muſt be attempted = 


in this manner: in a longitudinal or per- 

endicular frature, the patient muſt be 
Taid upon his back, and, extending the 
foot, the ſurgeon muſt replace the frag- 


ments on both ſides with the preſſure f 


his hands, binding them up carefully 
with the uniting bandage; which muſt 
be applied in this eaſe in the ſame man- 
ner with that uſed in large wounds in the 

y or forehead, © But when the patella 


is broken tranſverſely, or into ſeveral 
pieces, the patient being laid in the ſame 


poſture, andextending his foot as before, 
the ſurgeon is with great care to endea- 
vour with the palms of both his hands, 
aſſiſted by his fingers and thumbs, to bring 


together and replace the fragments in 


their natural ſituation; and when that ig 
done, they muſt be retained firmly toge- 
ther, by means of a plaſter made in form 
of a half moon, or properly perforated, and 
then the foot and leg are to be bound up, 
and placed fo that they cannot be eafily 
moved: but to prevent the bone from 
being diſplaced again, the patient muſt 
not uſe his leg till after the ninth or tenth 
week. See the article FRacTURE, © - 
PATELLA luxated. The patella is-noſt 
uſually luxated either on the internal or 


external ſide of the joint, though phyſi- 


cians give accounts of its being ſome- 
times luxated both above and below it. 
Whenever the knee itſelf is perfectly 
luxated, ' the patella can ſcarce avoid 
being diſplaced at the ſame time, becauſe 
of its ſtrong connection to the thigh and 
to the tibia. See the article KN EE. 
The reduction of a luxated patella is 
uſually no great difficulty. The patient 
is to be laid flat on his back upon a table 
or bed, or upon an even floor, ſo that his 


leg may be pulled out ſtraight by an 4 
ed, 


tant; when this is fufficiently extended, 
the ſurgeon muſt graſp the patella with 
his fingers, and afterwards, by the aſſiſ- 
tance of his hand, preſs it frog into 
its proper place. This may be alſo poſ- 
ſibly effected while the patient ſtands up- 
right : when this is done, there remains 
nothing but carefully to bind up the part, 
and let the patient reſt for ſome days 3 


ſometimes gently binding and extending 


his leg in the mean while, that it may 
not beeome tiff, ch 


PATELLAa, the LIMPET, is a genus of 


ſhell. 6h, with a ßmple ſhell, of a conic. 
or other gibboſe figure, and a very wide 
j 8 ; bs 91 4 
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opening at the mouth or bottom; always 


| applying itielf firmly to ſome ſolid body, 


which ſerves it in the place of another ſhel:z 
the animal inhabitiog it is called limax. 
The ſummit of the limpet-ſhell is in ſome 
2 acute, in others obtuſe, aud in 
ome depreſſed, perforated, ſtriated, faſ- 
ciated, &c. 


PATENT, in general, denotes ſomethiag 


- that ſtands open or expanded: thus a leaf 
is ſaid to be patent when it ſtands almoſt 
at right angles with the ſtalk, , 

PATENT, or LETTERS-PATENT. Se the 
article LETTER, ned 

PATENT-GLOBES, See the article GLOBE. 

PATENTEE, a perſon to whom the king 

has granted his letters-patent. 

PATER yPaTRATVUs, in roman antiquity, 
the principal perſon among the feciales 

or college, of heralds. See the article 
FECIALES: 

PATER-NOSTER, the Lord's-prayer, ſo 
called from the two firſt words thereof in 
latin. It is alſo ſometimes uſed for a 

chaplet or ſtring of beads. And, in ar- 

chitecture, the ſame term is uſed for a 

ſort of ornament cut in the form of beads, 

. either oval or round, uſed on aftragals, 
baguettes, Cc. 


PArEA- NOS TRE, in heraldry, or a 
ess PATERNOSTRE'E, is a croſs 


ma of bea x: TL eng *. 
TER A, in roman antiquity, à goble 


* *% * 


Frißces; in which they offered their con- 


este mests to the gods, and wn 


Which they made libations:. The patera 
er earthz and they uſed. to incloſe it in 
> urns,: with the aſhes of the deceaſed, 
aer it had ſerved for the libations of 
Dine and other liquors at the funeral. 


7 


Ihe patera is an ornarient in architec- 


ture, frequently ſeen in the doric frieze, 


and in the tympans of arches. 


PATERNITY, - the quality nber. when the primary comes to a; and the 
| denc Fpiey loid, deſcribed by I, is the path of 


PATH, in general, depates the courſe, or 
tract marked out or run over, by a body 
in motion. See Mooren. 
Concerning the path of.a ſatellite, or ſes 
condary planet, on an immoveable p'ape, 


Mr. Maclaurin has demonſtrated the fol · 


lowing propos. 
| Proj I, The path of the ſatellite, on an 


moveable plane, is the epicycloid that 
1 e point e plane 
oh a circle, which revolves on a circular 
base ; having its cevter in ſhe center of 

the ſun, and its diameter in the ſame 


<td 1 on * * * 
proportion. to the diameter of the gvolv- 
oo dee CA Iu oe eg 

SS» . ' . 0 
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. Sun 2 goblet 
| er vellel uſed by the Romans in their ſa J 


das of gold, ler, marble, braſs, glaſs, © 


' 


EA 1 - 
1 ing circle, as the periodic time of the 
primary about the ſun, to the time of the 
. ſynodic revolution of the ſatellite about 
the primary: the tangent of the path is 
perpendicular to the right line that joins 
the ſatellite to the contact of the two 
circles z.and the abſolute velocity of the 
ſatellite is always as its diſtance from 
that contact. 
Let T denote the periodic time of the 
primary about the ſun, 7 the periodic time 
ol the ſatellite about the primary. Let 8 
(plate CXCV. fig. 1.) repreſent the ſon, 
A a. the orbit of the primary: upon the 
radius AS, take AEtoASastistoT. 
From the center 8, deſcribe - the circle 
EZ; and from the center A, the circle 
EMF. Let this circle EMF revolve 


on dhe other EeZ, as its baſe: then a 


int L, taken en the plane of the circle 
MF, at the diſtance AL, equal to the 
| diſtance of the ſatellite from the primary, 
ſhall deſcribe the path of the ſatellite. 
For ſuppoſe the circle EMF to move in- 
to the ſituation ef, the point A to a, 
L. to I; and let AL and al, produced, 
meet EMF and emf, in M and n. 
Upon the arc em take'er=E M; then 
Lear=LEAM. Let ar meet the 
circle Id, deſcribed from the center a, 
with the diſtance al in gz and becaule 
Leg AL, the * eag te. 
preſents the elongation of the ſatellite 
From the ſun at its firſt place L. Again, 
becauſe em(Zer+ra})=eE+EM, 
and er E M, it follows, that rm= 
E; and, conſequently, LTam Les E 
228 E: AE: T—tift; or, as the angu- 


*+ 
— 


- Jar velocity of the ſatellite from the fun, 


to the angular velocity of the primary 
About the ſun, But E S/ is the angle 
| Aeſcrived by the primary about the ſun; 
© conſequently a m, or q 41, is the ſimul- 
- taneous increment of the elongation of 
tte ſatellite from the ſung is its place 


he ſatellite... © 
Becauſe the cirele EMF moves on the 


5 ? point E, the direction of the motion of 


any point L, is perpendicular to EL; 
or the tangent of the path, at any point 
I., is perpendicular to EL. The velocity 


of any point L, js as its diſtance BL; 


. 6.85 


"and the motion of the primary A being 


.' ſuppoſed yviforyi, and repreſented by 


E A, the.veloci:y of the fatellite {hall be 


. . repreſented by EL.. 


Peep, 14. Upon AS (57% take AB:AS 
Ht EP or AB AL AB: A3) 


o 
* 
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upon the diameter E B deſcribe the circle 

EK B, meeting E L in K; take LO a 
third proportional to LK and LE, on 
thi fame- fide of L with LK; and 0 
ſhall be the center of the curyature at 
L of the path, and L O the ray of cur- 
vature. 


Becauſe E L and el are perpendicular to 


the path at the points L and I, let them 
be produced, and their ultimate interſec- 
tion O ſhall be the center of curvature at 
L. Produce ꝙ e till it meet LE in V, 
join 8 V, and the angle SeV =gea= 

EA=SEYV; conſequently the angle 
eVE=eSE, the angle EVS Z= eS E, 
and the angle EVS=EesS, and 8 VJ is 
ultimately perpendicular to EO. Now 
the angle E Oe is ultimately to EV e (= 
ESe) as EV to E O, that is (becauſe 
EV:EK::ES:EB::AS:AE)asEK 
x AStoEOX AE. But the angular 
motion of E L being equal to the angular 


motion of E A, while the circle EMF 


turns on the point E, LE is therefore 


ultimately equal to AE a, which is to 


E Seas S A to AE; and EO e being to 
LE IAS EL to L O, it follows that EO e 
:E Sens AXT EL: AEXxLO: : EKx 


SA: EO Xx AE; Therefore EL: LO 


:: EK: E O, and EL: LK :: LO: EL, 
or LK, LE and LO are in continued 
proportion. This theorem ſerves for de- 
termining the ray of curvature of epi- 
eycloids and cycloids of all forts; on] 

when the baſe E e is a right line, AB 
vaniſhes, and E B becomes equal toE A. 
Corol. I. When AL or AC is leſs than 
AB, then (becauſe LO is always on 
the ſame fide of the point L with LK) 
the path is concave towards 8 throughout, 
When AC AB, the curvature at the 


conjunction vaniſhes, or the path has 


re a point of rectitude. When A C is 
greater than A B (or A8 * T). a por- 


tion of the path near the conjunction is 
convex towards 8, becauſe a part of the 
circle CLD falls within the circle BKE; 


and when L comes to either of the inte- 


ſedions of theſe circles, the path hath a 
point of contrary flexure, If AC = 
AE, theſe points meet again, and form 
a cuſp: and if AC - AE, the path 


bath a nodus; which laſt is the caſe of 


the innermoſt of the ſatellites of jupiter 
Ind ſaturn, 1 


Corol, II. In the caſe of the moon, 27: 


7 * 1178; and A BX AS 
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but AC is about Pin x As; bone. 
9 


primary towards 8, as —— to 


the former 


AC: AN) 


R * 
— 9 
ö : 
by * 

F 


quently, AC AAB, and the path of 
the moon is concave towards the ſun 


throughout. | 
Prop. III. Let AB: AS:: ff: TT, and 


the force, by which the path of the ſatel · 


lite can be deſcribed on an immoyeable 


plane, is always directed to the point B 
(ibid. ) upon the ray AS, and is alwa 
meaſured by B L, the diſtance of the ſa- 
tellite from the point B, the gravity of the 
primary towards the ſun being repre- 


. ſented by BA. 


We conceive the force by which this 


path could be deſcribed, on an immove- 


able plane, to be reſolved. into a force 
that acts in the direction L O, perpendi- 
cular to the path, but has no effect on 
the velocity of the ſatellite; and a force 
perpendicular to LO, that accelerates or 
retards the motion of the ſatellite, The 
former of theſe is meaſured by L K, the 

latter by B K, the gravity of the primary 
towards the ſun being meaſured by A B. 


For the former is to the gravity of tb 


EL? EA 
LG ? 
(thoſe forces being directly as the ſquares 


of the velocities, and inverſely as the 
rays of curvature z) that is, as LK to 


AB, by prop. II. Therefore the gravity 

of the Ry deing repreſented by A B, 
orce will be meaſured , by 

LK. h 1 


The ſecond force that adts on the ſatellite 
in the direction of the tangent of its 

path, and accelerates or retards its mo- 

tion, is as the fluxion of the velocity EL © 
directly, and the fluxion of the time in- 
verſely, 'The fluxion, of the time is 
meaſured by == (Aa being the arc 
deſcribed by the primary, and EA 
the velocity r which it is deſcribed) 
. Ee rn 9X A EE nic de”, 
EB EV —E8 x40” (ereus 

an and qu to be perpendiculars to e! in 
# and u, becauſe [q:/u::ac: an, of 


'AEFxlu Iu : 3 
— Therefore. 
FN E. Then 

the force which is meaſured by I u, the 


fluxion of the velocity EZ, or E L, 


« 


BK 
is meaſured by BK. The force, there- 


divided by the fluxion of time, or 


fore. in the direction LE being meaſured 


by LK, and the force in the rs. | 
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ed force is meaſured by LB, and is di- 


reſted from L to B. 
It appears, from what has been demon- 


ſtrated, that. the pak may be deſcribed - 
by a force directe 


towards the point B 


(which is given upon the ray AS, but 
_ revolves along with this ray about 8) or 


by any forces which, compounded to- 


_ gether, generate a force tending to B, 


and always proportionable to L. B, the 


 diflance of the ſatellite from B. Let 


LH be equal and parallel to A B, and 


AB HL ſhall be a parallelogram, and 
the force LB may be compounded of 
LH and LA; that is, the force LB 


may be the reſult of a force LH acting 
on the ſatellite, equal and parallel to A B, 
the gravity of the primary towards the 
ſun, and of a force L A tending to the 
primary, and equal to the gravity 

which the ſatellite would deſcribe the 
circle CL D about the primary, in the 
ſame periodic time t, if the ſun was 
away z. becauſe ſuch a force is to -the 
gravity of the primary towards the ſun 


AS 


3 
| (repreſented by A B) 2 TT 


Ae AS x = AB. 


« bp 
Thus we arrive at the ſame concluſion 
which Sir Iſaac Newton, more briefly, 


derived from an analyſis of the motions , 
of the ſatellite ; that while the ſatellite ' 


gravitates towards the primary, if, at 
the ſame time, it be ated on by the ſame 
ſolar force as the primary, and with a 
parallel direction, it will revolve about 
the primary, in the ſame manner as if 
this laſt was at reſt, and there was no 


ſolar action, Theſe two forces, the gra- 


vitation towards the primary, and a force 
equal and parallel to the gravitation of 
the ptimary towards the ſun, are exactly 
ſufficient to account for the compounded 
motion of the ſatellite in its path, how- 
ever complex a curved line it may appear 


to be, Nor is there any perturbation of 


the ſatellite's motion, but what ariſes 
from the inequality of the gravity of the 
fatellite, and of the primary towards the 
ſun, or from their not acting in parallel 


lines. If we ſhou!d ſuppoſe them to 


move about their comman center of gra- 


vity, while this is carried round the ſun, 


or if we ſuppoſe the orbits to be ellipti- 


cal, the concluſions will ſtill be found 
conſonant to what was more briefly de- 
duced by this great author. a 
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| 1 ar direction K B by K B, the compound PATH of the Noon, the tract deſeribed by che 


DE 
earth; M, the moon; / G, the path de. 


DAT 


moon, while the earth deſcribes its annual 
58 See 3 Moon, 
he ingenious Mr. Neale having inven 

mathines for illuſtrating oy — of — 
moon, by means of which, the motion 
of that ſecondary planet, ſo difficult to be 
conceived by young ſtudents in aſtrono- 
my, is rendered extremely eaſy and fa- 
miliar, we ſhall here give the deſcriy. 
tion of them. Fig. 4. plate CxCv. 
no x. repreſents. the largeſt of theſe ma. 
chines, containing the motion of the 
moon from the full to the new, and from 
the new to the full; and as the entire an- 


nual motion of that planet is only are: 


petition of the former, the machine is of 
the ſame utility as if it contained the 
Whole path of the moon, AB repre. 
ſents yr of the earth's annual orbit; 
part of that of the moon; T, the 


ſcribed by the index F; 8, the ſun; 
HL, a circle divided into 294 equal parts, 
the number of days in a mean Junation ; 
K, an index which moves on the center], 


and points out the age of the moon, 


The machine is put in motion by the 
winch N; and while the earth deſcribes 
the part of its orbit A B, the moon de- 
ſcribes the curve FED, exhibiting ber 
ſeveral phænomena, as full, laſt quarter, 


new, firſt quarter, Sc. Thus, when the 


moon is moved to E, the earth will be 
in C, exhibiting not only the phznomena 
of a new moon, but allo that of a ſolat 
eclipſe. In this poſition, the young 
ſtudent will eaſily apprehend the reaſon 
why the moon is not viſible, unleſs there 
be an eclipſe of the ſun, as the ſun and 
moon are then in the ſame right line, and 
only the dark part of the moon is turned 
towards the earth. By continuing the 
motion from thence to the full, the reaſon 
why the moon appears partly dark and 
partly light, will be rendered very con- 
ſpicuous; the light part of the moon, 
repreſented by the white part of the ball, 
gradually emerging from a cap as ſhe 


moves from the new to the full. When 


the moon is at D or F, the earth will be 
at A or B, and exhibit the phaznoment 
of x full moon and lunar eclipſe. Ia 


this poſnion the whole white part of the 


ball will be turned without the cap and 
toward the ſun ; and therefore her whole 
face, which is turned towards the eurtb, 
will be illuminated, unleſs the ſun's r3y5 


are intercepted by the earth, in which 


caſt there will be an eclipſe cf the , 


mn og ec ese tw oo wh Hi ng owww ak  o a wowap mo 6s oo > aw ca ci. 
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By eaufing the moon to move from the 
full to the new, the reaſon of her decreaſe 


„„; of ̃⁊ꝓͥ 
ſion, anger, or the like. The chroma - 
tic genus, with its greater and leſſer ſemi- 


' 


will be viſible, the white part of the ball tones, either aſcending or deſcending, is 
1 radually immerſing behind the cap, very proper for the pathetic; as is alſo an 
» till me comes in oppolition to the ſun, artful management: of diſcords, with a 
n and exhibits the phznomenon of a new variety of motions now briſk, now lau- 
e moon. . There is fixed an index near guiſhing, now ſwift, now Now, Nieu- 
A the ſtem of the moon, which ſhews her -wentyt mentions a; muſician. of Venice, 
15 apparent motion in the * ha during who excelled in the pathetie to ſueh a de- 
4 ber revolution round the earth, which is - gree, as to be able to play bis auditors 
5 formed in a Junar month. By the into diſtraction; be adds, that the great 
ho help of this machine, an idea of the means he made uſe of, was the variety 


motion of the moon, and the curve ſhe 


of his motions, Sc. 
deſeribes, may be obtained in an eaſy and 


Parnzric NERVES, in anatomy, à pair 
entertaining manner. It will alſo appear of very ſmall nerves which ariſe in the 
evident, that her path is always concave brain, and run to the trochlear muſcle 
towards the ſun, notwithſtanding her of the eye. Theſe nerves have obtained 
motion round the earth, an idea which, the name pathetic, from their ſerving to 
to beginners, has always been attended move the eyes in the various paſſions. 
with difficulty. | 


PATHOGNOMONIC, | ade. 
Ne 2. ib. repreſents another of theſe ma- among phyſicians, an ee for a 
chines containing the moon's motion dur- ſymptom, or concourſe of ſymptom that 


ing one lunation, or from one new moon are inſeparable from a diſtemper, and are 

to another 3 Where 8, is the ſun; AB, found in that only, and in no other. 85 
part of the earth's orbit; C, the moon; PATHOLOGY, that part of medicine, | 
D, the earth; ab, a circle graduated into which explains the nature of diſeaſes, 

29 J equal parts, the yumber of days their cauſes and ſymptoms. . 


in a mean lunar month; E, the index, PATHOS, aeg, a greek term, literally „ 
ſhewing the moon's age on the quadrated ſignifying paſſion, is ſometimes uſed for 1 
cirele a bj F, a button by which the ma- the energy of a diſcourſe, or its power Fg 
chine is put in motion. to move the paſſions. 


No 4. ibid. is another of theſe machines, PATIENT, among phyſicians, a perſon 
repreſenting the whole annual path of the under the diredton of a phyſician or 
moon; 8, the ſun; D, the moon; E, the ſurgeon, in order td be 7 of ſome 

earth; ABC, the annual path of the © diſeaſe. © ene” | 
moon; HI KL, the orbit of the earth; PATIENTILE MUSCULUS, in anatomy, + 
a b. a circle graduated into 29 f, as in the the levator ſcapulæ. See LEVATOꝶR. 
other machines; F, the index ſhewiog PAT Mos, one of the leaſt of the iſlands 

the moon's age; G, a button, whereby of the Archipelago, ſubjeR to the Turks: 

the machine is moved. The explanation eaſt long. 27%, and north lat. 37%  .. 

we have given of n 1. will be ſufficient PATNA, a city of the hither India, the 
for forming an idea of the other Wo. capital of the territory of the ſame name, 
PATH of the vertex, a.term frequently in the province of Bengal: eaſt longit. 
uled by Mr. Flamſteed, in his doctrine 8359, and north lat. 26“, „ 
of the ſphere, for a circle deſcribed by PATANCE, in heraldry, is a croſs flory 
any point of the earth's ſurface, as the at the ends; from which it differs only 
earth turns round its axis i this point is in this, that the ends inftead of turning 
conſidered as vertical to the earth's center, down like a fleur de lis, are extended 
and is the ſame with the vertex or zenith ſomewhat in the pattee-form, See the 
in the ptelemaic projection. article FLORY. WEE Kel 
The ſemi-diameter of this path is always PATOWMAC, a great river of Virginia, 
equa] to the fine of the complement of the which ariſes in the Apalachian moun- 
latitude of the point that deſcribes it. __ tains, and after ſeparating Virginia from 
PATHETIC, whatever relates to the paſ- Maryland, falls into the bay of Cheſe- 


hons, or that is proper to excite or awake  . peak. 2 r 
them, See the article 8ST VIS. PATRANA, or Pas TAAMA, A town of 
In muſie, this term is uſed for ſomething Spain, in the province of New Caſtile, 
very moving, expreſſive, or paſſionate, forty miles eaſt of Madrid, _ _ | 
and is capable of exciting pity, compaſ= PATRAS, a city and. port-town of Eu-. 4 
VoL. III. a e ee eee 8 ropean Ag 
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PAT 
ropean Turky, in the province of the 
Morea: eaſt long. 21% 3o', and north 
lat. 38 200. 5 ragt 

PAT RES CONSCRIPTI, CONSCRIPT, FA- 
THERS. See the articles Coxschirr 
and SENATOR, E's 

PATRIARCHS, »mong Chriſtians, are 
ectleſiaſtical dignitaries, or biſhops, fo 

called from their ernal authority 
in the church. The of patri- 
archs was not the ſame in all, but differ - 
ed according to the different cuſtoms of 
countries, or the pleaſures of kings and 
' councils; thus the patriarch of Conftan- 
tinople grew to be a patriarch over the 
patriarchs of Epheſus and Czfarea, and 
was called the cecumenical and univerſal 


' patriarch ; and the patriarch of Alexan- . 


dria had ſome prerogatives, which no 
other patriarch befides binaſelf enjoyed, 


ſuch as the right of confecrating and 


approving every fingle biſhop under- his 
juriſdiion, The general privileges of 
the patriarchate were theſe following z 1. 


The patriarchs ordained all the metro- 


- politans under them; but they themſelves 
were ordained by a dieceſan ſynod. 2. 
' They had the power of convening all 
' their metropolitans and provincial biſhops 
to a dioceſan ſynod, 3. They had the 
privilege of receiving appeals from metro- 


politans and provincial ſynods, and of 


reverſing their decrees. 4. They might 
' Enquire into the adminiſtration of metro- 
litans, and cenſure them in caſe of 
reſy or miſdemeanor,” g. A patriarch 
had power to ſend a metropolitan into 
any part of his dioceſe as his commiſſi - 
oner, to hear and determine eccleſiaſtical 
cauſes in his name. 6. The metropoli- 


tans did nothing of moment without 
conſulting the patriarchs. 7. It was the 
patriarch's office to publiſh both eccleſi- 


aſtical and civil laws, ſo far as concerned 

the church. 8. They were all co-ordi- 
nate, and independent of one another, 
The title of patriarch is ſtill kept up in 
the greek church, the ſupreme head cf 
which is the patriarch of Conſtantinople ; 
who pays ſometimes ten, ſometimes 

twenty thouſand crowns to the grand. 
ſeignor for his inſtalment, 


PATRIARCHAL cross, in heraldry, | 


is that where the ſhaft is twice croſſed ; 
the lower arms being longer than the 


upper ones, Plate CXCIV, fig, 7. is 


a patriarchal croſs, gules, on a field 

argent. | | 
PATRICIAN, among the antient Ro- 

mans, a title gwen to the deſcendants 


| [12406]. 
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PAT 
of the hundred, or, according (0 others, 
of the two hundred firſt ſenators choſen 
by Romulus, and by him called patres, 
fathers. '. | N 
Romulus, ſays Kennet, as ſoon as his 
city was tolerably filled with inhabitants, 
made a diſtinction of the people, accord- 
ing to honour and nth we. giving the 
better ſort the name of patres or patrici, 
and the reſt the common title of plebeii, 

| To bind the two degrees more firmly to- 

her, he recommended to the patricians 
of the plebeians, for them to pro · 

te& and countenance z the former bei 
ſtyled patrons, and the laſt clients. In 
difficult caſes, the patrons were always 
the counſellors of their clients, their ad- 
vocates in judgments, and, in ſhort, their 
adviſers and overſeers in. all affairs what- 


ſoever, On the other band, the clients 


faithfully ſerved the patrone, not only 

paying them all imaginable: reſpect and 

deference ; but, if occahon required, al. 

ſiting them with money, towards defray. 
ing any extraordinary charges, 

PATRIMONY, a * eſtate inherited 
N perſon from his anceſtors. 

e term patrimony has been alſo given 

to church eſtates or revenues, in which 


ſenſe authors ſtill ſay, the patrimony of | 


the church of Rimini, Milan, Sc. "The 
church of Rome had patrimonies in 
France, Africa, Sicily and many other 
countries. To create the greater reſpect 
to the eſtates belonging to the church, it 
was uſual to<give their patrimonies the 
names of the ſaints they held in the 
higheſt veneration : thus the eſtate of the 
church of Ravenna was called the patri- 
mony of St. Apollinarius ; that of Mi. 
lan, the patrimony of St. Ambroſe ; and 
the Eftates of the roman church were 
called "the patrimony of St, Peter in 
, Abruzzo, the patrimony of St. Peter in 
Sicily, and the like. 

What is now called St. Peter's patrimony 
is only the dutchy of Caftro, and the ter- 

ritory of Orvietto. See CasTRO, Sc. 
PATRINGTON, a market - town of Y ork- 
ſhire, ſituated at the mouth of the Hum- 

ber, fifty miles eaſt of York. | 
PATRIPASSIANS, patripaſſiani. in 
church-hiſtory, a chriſtian ſcct, who ap- 
peared about the latter end of the IId 
century; ſo called from their aſcribing 
the paſſion to the Father : for they aſſert· 
ed the unity of God in ſuch a manner 28 
to deſtroy all diftinftion of perſons, and 
to make the Father and Son preciſely thc 
ſame; in which they were followed by tbe 
ſabellians, 
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fabellians, and others, The author and city of Paris bears the fleurs de lis in 
| head 11.5 chief 


- philofapher of Phrygia in Aſia. 
-PATROL, in war, a round or march 
made by the guards, or watch, in the 
_ vight-time, to obſerve what paſſes in the 
ſtreets, and to ſecure the peace and tran- 
| quillity of a city or camp. The patrol 
generally conſiſts of a body. of five or ſix 
men, detached from à body on guard, 
and commanded by a ſerjeant. 


PATRON, among the Romans, was an ap- 


lation given to a maſter who had freed 
is flave. As ſoon as the relation of 


maſter, expired, that of patron began; 


for the Romans in giving the ſlaves their 


freedom, did not deſpoil themſelves of 


all right and privileges in them; the law 
ſtill ſubjected them to conſiderable ſer- 
vices and duties towards their patrons, 
the neglect of which was very ſeverely 
puniſhed. | 


| Patron was alſo a name which the people | 


of Rome gave to ſome great man, under 


whoſe protection they , uſually put them- 


ſelves j paying him all kinds of honour 
and reſpe&, and denominating themſelves 
his clients; while the patron, on his fide, 
granted them his credit and protection. 
Parkox, ia the church of Rome, à ſaint, 
whoſe. name a perſon bears, or under 
whoſe" protection he is put, and whom 
be takes particular care to invoke : or a 
ſaint, in whoſe name a church or order is 
Parkon, in che eanon and common law, 
is a perſon, who having the adyowlon of 
a parſonage, vicarage, or the like ſpiri- 
tual promotion, belonging to his manor, 
bath, on that account, the gift and diſpo- 
ſuion of the benefice, and may preſent to 
it whenever it becomes vacant. The 


patron's right of diſpoſing of a benefice, 
originally ariſes either from the patron, 


or his anceſtors, Cc. being the founders 
or builders of the church; from their 
having given lands for the maintenance 
thereof z or, from the church's being 
built on iheir ground; and, frequently, 
from al three together. 


PATRONAGE, che right of diſpoſing of 


| church or benefice, and enjoying ſeve- 
ral other privileges, ſuch as having the 
honourable rights of the church being 
interred in the chancel, Sc. See the 
article ADVOWSON and PATRON. 


drns of PATRONAGE, in heraldry, Ire. 


thoſe on the top of which are ſom@marks 
of ſubjecuon and dependance : thus the 


patripaſhans was Praxeas, a 


to ſhew her ſubjection to the king; 
and the cardinals, on the top of their 
arms, bear thoſe of the pope, who gave 
chem the hat, to ſhew that they are his 
creatures. © 
/PATRONYMIC, among grammarians, is 
applied to ſuch names of men and women 
as are derived from. thoſe of parents or 
anceſtors, 2 | 
Patronymics are derived, 1. From the fa- 
ther, as Pelides, i. e, Achilles the ſon of 
Peleus. 2. From the mother, as Phily- 
rides, i. e. Chiron the ſon of Philyra. 3. 
From the grandfather.on the father's fde, 
as ZEacides, i. e. Achilles the grandſon 
of acus. 4. From the grandtather by 
- the mother's fide, as Atlantiades, i. e. 
_ Mercury\the grandſon of Atlas. And, 5. 
From kings and founders of nations, as 
Romulidz, i. e. the Romans from their 
founder, king Romulus, 72 
The termination of greek and latin patro- 
nymies are chiefly four, wiz. des; of 
which we have examples above; as, as 
Thaumantias, i. e. Iris the daughter of 
Thavmas ; is, as Atlantis, i. e. Elec- 
tra the daughter of Atlas; and ze; as 
Nerine, the daughter of Nereus, , Of 
_ theſe terminations des is maſculine; and 
44, it, and ne, feminine: des and ue are 
of the firſt declenſion, as and is of the 
hicd, 1. : | 
PAT TI, a port- town of Sicily, in the 
Lee of Val Demona, ſituated on the 
Mediterranean, forty-ſix miles weſt of 
Meſſina. 23 6 
PA U, a city of France, in the province of 
Gaſcony and territory of Bearne, ſituated 
on the river Gave, thirty-ſix miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Bayonne. 21 boy 
PAVAGE, in our. old|law-books, ſigni- 
fies money paid towards paving the ſtreets 
or highway. fa 
PAVAN, a grave kind of dance, borrowed 
from the Spaniards, wherein the per- 
formers make a kind of wheel, or tail, 
before each other, like that of a peacock 3 
whence the name. 1 
PAVEMENT, a layer of ſtone, or other 
matter, ſerving to cover and ſtrengthen 
the ground of divers places for the more 
commodious walking on. | 
In England the pavements of the grand 
ſtreets, Sc. are vſually of pebbles 
courts, ſtables, kitchens, baNs, churches, 
&c.- are paved uſually with tiles, bricks, 
flags, or fire ſtones 3 and ſometimes with . 
a kind of free-ſtone and rag-fone.. la 
14Da "ME France 
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PAY. J 2408 P A U 
France the public roads, ſtreets, courts, rolla wheresf conſiſts of ſive roundiſh 
Se. are paved with gres, a kind of free - petals, the upper ones being longer than 
*g | the reſt, and all of them inſerted into t 
paved with brick ; churches ſometimes cup by very long ungues ; the fruit 18 
with marble, and ſometimes with moſaic coriaceons, turbinated,” obtuſely tetrago- 
work. In Amſterdam and the chief ci- nal, made up of four valves, and con- 
ties of Holland, they call their brick pave- taining four cells ; the ſeeds are ſolitary 
ment the burger-maſters pavement, to di- and roundiſh. Fo 8 
ſtinguiſn it from the ſtone or flint pave- PAVICULA, among the Romans, a ram- 
ment, which is uſually in the middle of mer or inftrument for beating down or 
the ſtreet, - ſerving for the paſſage of their levelling a ſpot of ground, conſiſting of 
horſes, carts, coaches, and other carri- a block of wood, a foot long, and half a 
ages ; the brick-borders being deſigned foot thick, with a long handle, 
for the paſſage of people on foot. PAVILION, in architecture, ſignifies a 
Pavements of free-ftone, flints, and flags, kind of turret or building, uſually inſul- 
in ſtreets, Oc. are laid dry, that is, are ated, and contained under a fingle roof; 
retained in a bed of ſand ; thoſe of courts, | ſometimes ſquare, and ſometimes in form 
| ſtables, ground-rooms, Sc. are laid in of a dome: thus called from the reſem- 


mortar of lime and ſand, or in lime and blance of its robf te a tent. 


cæment, eſpecially if there be vaults or Pavilions are ſometimes alſo projecting 


cellars underneath : ſome - maſons, after ieces, in the front of a building, mark- 
laying a floor dry, eſpecially of brick, ing the middle thereof; ſometimes the 
ſpread a thin mortar over it, ſweeping it vilion flanks a corner, in which caſe it 


backwards and forwards, to fill up the is called an angular pavilion. The Lou- 
joints, Thirty-two ſtatute bricks laid vre is flanked with four pavilions: the 
flat, pave a yard ſquare ; Gxty-four of pavilions are uſually higher than the reſt 
edge-wiſe. See the article BRI. of the building. There are pavilions 
The ſquare tiles uſed in paving, called built in gardens, commonly ealled ſum- 
b are of various ſizes, from mer houſes, pleaſure houſes, c. Some 
x to twelve inches ſquare, Pavements caſtles or forts confiſt only of a ſingle pa- 
of churches, &c. frequently confift of viltion, - + . 
ſtones of different colours chiefly black Pavition, in military affairs, ſignifies a 
and white z and of ſeveral forms, but tent raiſed on poſts, to lodge under.in the 
chiefly ſquare and lozenges, artfully diſ- ſummer time. See the article TENr. 
poſed. : PAVILION is alſo ſometimes- applied to 
PAVEMENT of terrace, is that which ſerves + flags, colours, enſigns, ſtandards, ban- 
for the covering of a platform, whether ners, Sc. See the articles FLAC, &c, 
it be over a vault, or on a wooden-floor, PAavILION, in heraldry, denotes a covers 
Thoſe over vaults are uſually ſtones. ing in form of à tent, which inveſts or 
ſquared, and bedded in lead. Thoſe on wraps up the armories of divers kings 
wood are either ſtones with beds, for and ſovereigns, depending only on God 
bridges; tiles for ceilings in rooms; or and their ſword, -- Y 
lays of mortar, made of cæment and lime, The pavilion conſiſts of two parts; tle 
with flints or bricks laid flat, as is ſtill . top which is the chapeau, or coronet; 
practiſed by people in the eaſt and ſouth, and the curtin, which makes the mantle. 
on the tops of their houſes, None but ſovereign monarchs, according 
Moſaic PAVEMENT. See MOSAIC-WORK, to the french heralds, may bear the pavi- 
Teſſelated PAVEMENT, See TESSELATED. lien entire, and in all its parts, Thoſe 
PAVETTA, in botany; a genus of the who are eleQive; or have any depend- 
tetrandria-monogynia claſs of plants, ance, ſay the heralds, mult take off the 
with a monopetalous funnel-faſhioned head, and retain nothing but the curtains, 
flower, and a monoſpermous berry for Pavilions, among jewellers, the under 


its fruit, ATE ſides and corners of the brilliants, lying 
PAVIA, a city of Italy, in the dutchy of between, the girdle and the collet. 


Milan, capital of the Paveſan, the ſee of Ft. PAUL de Leon, a port-town of France, 

a biſhop, and univerſity, ſituated in eaſt in the province of Brittany, ſituated at 

long, 9 40“, and north lat. 459 15/, the entrance of the Engliſh channel, in 
PavIla, in botany, a genus of the oftan= weſt long. 4, and north lat. 49“. 

dria · monogy nia claſs of plants, the co- St. PAUL, a town of France, in the a 
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PAU 
vince of Dauphine, fituated on the eaſt 
fide of the rer Rhone, twelve miles 
north of Orange. * 

$1, Paul is alſo a city of Brafil, in South 
America, in the province of St. Vincent, 
ſituated in weſt long. 50“, and ſouth lat. 

9 300. 

PAULIONISTS, in church-hiſtory, chrĩ- 
ſtian heretics of the IIId century, diſciples 
of Paul Samoſatenfis, biſhop of Antioch, 
who denied Chriſt's divinity, maintaining 
that when we call him the Son of God, 
we do mot thereby mean that he is 2 
and truly God z but only that he was ſo 


rfet a man, and ſo ſuperior in virtue 
f to all others, that he had this name given 
n him by way of eminence. . The paulio- 
. niſts continued to the Vih century, 
notwithſtanding the prohibition of the 
8 emperor Conſtantine the great, who for- 
A bad them fnd other heretics' to hold pu · 
he blic aſſemblies, | . 


PAULICIANS, chriftian heretics of the 
VIIch century, diſciples of one Conſtan- 
tine, a native of Armenia, and a favourer 
ef the errors of Manes z who, as the name 
manichees was become odious to all na- 
tions, gave thoſe of his ſect the title of 
Paulicians, on pretence that they follow- 


their moſt deteftable-maxims was, not to 
give alms to the poor, that they might 
not contribute to the ſupport of creatures, 
who were the works of the bad god, 
dee the article MANICHEES. 

PAULLINIA, in botany, a genus of the 


corolla whereof conſiſts of four "oblong 


the fruit is a large triquetrous capſule, 
formed of three valves, and containing 
three cells; the ſeeds are ſingle, and of 
an oval figure. #+ l 
PAUNCH, Pax ren, or PANCH, on board 
a ſhip, are broad clouts, woven of thrums 
and ſinnets together, to fave things from 
zalling and fretting ; therefore they are 
made faſt to the main and fore-yards for 
that purpoſe. | 


PAVO, in zoology. -See Pracocx. 


? 


tion, called the peacock. 


PAUPER, in law. See the article FoRMA 
PAUPERIS. | 


ſtals, with double pyramids, and no in- 
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ed only the doctrine of St. Paul. One of 


octandria-digynia claſs of plants, the 


petals, of an obverſely oval figure, pa- a 
tent, and twice as large at the cup: 
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planes, or two hexangular pyraniids, 
joined baſe to baſe. See CRYSTAL. : 
PAUSANTIA, in grecian antiquity, a fefti. 
val, in which were ſolemn games, wherein 
nobody contended but free hot Spar- 
tans; in honour of Pauſanias, the ſpar- 
tan general, under whoſe conduct the 
Greeks overcame Mardonius, in the fa- 
mous battle at Platez : there was always 
an oration in honour of Pauſanias. 
AU SARL, pauſarius, in roman antiqui- 
ty, an officer, who, in the ſolemn pomps 
or proceſſions of the goddeſs Iſis, directed 
the ſtops or pauſes. In theſe ceremonies 
there were frequent ſtands at places pre- 
pared forthe purpoſe, wherein the ſtatues 
of Iſis and Anubis were ſet down; much 
after the manner of the reſting-places in 
the proceſſion of the holy ſacrament, in 
the romiſh church: the-reſt were called 
manſiones. 5 | ; 
PAUSARY was alſo the name of an officer 
in the roman gallies, who gave the ſignal 
to the rowers, and marked the times and 
pavfeg to the end they might act in con- 
cert, and row all together: this was done 
with a muſical inſtrument. | 
AUSE, a ſtop or ceſſation of ſpeaking, 
finging, playing, or the like. The uſe 
of pointing in grammar, is to make pro- 
per pauſes, in certain places. There is 
a pauſe in the middle of each verſe; in 
an hemiſtich it is called a reſt or repoſe. 
See the article REST. 175 
AUSE, in muſic, a character of ſilence, 
or reſt, called alſo by ſome a mute figure; 
becauſe it ſhews that ſome part or petſon 
is to be ſilent, while the reſt continue'the 
ſong. Payfes are uſed either for the ſake 
of tome fugue or imitation, or to give a 
breathing time; or to give room for an- 
other voice, &c, to anſwer what this part 
. ſung, as in dialogves, echoes, c. 
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General pauſe denotes a general ceſſation 


Pavo, in aſtronomy, a ſouthern conſtella- 


PAURAEDRASTYLZE, in natural hiſ- | 
tory, the name of a genus of perfect ery- 


termediate columo, compoſed of twelve 


or ſilence of all the parts; and demi- 
pauſe, a ceſſation for the time of balf a 
meaſure, They allo ſay, pauſe of a mi- 
nim, pauſe of a ſemibreve, long' pauſe, 
pauſes of a croma and ſemicroma, being 
names given by the Italians, to exprets 
the different values er duration of pauſes 
for the ſigns of which, ſee the article 
CHARACTER, ; RM MT”; 
PAW, Parr, in heraldry, the fore-foot 
of | a beaſt, cut off ſhoit, If the leg be 
cut off, it is called gambe. Lions paws 
are much uſed in armory. | 
Paw, in the manege, A horſe is ſaid t 
paw the ground, when his leg, being 
| eicher 
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_ the ground, and fears to hurt him- 
ſelf as de watks, Es 


 PAWLE, in a ſhip, a ſmall piece of iron 


j to ſtop the eupſtan from 


bolted to one end of the beams of the 
deck, cloſe to the cupſtan; but yet ſo ea- 

28 that it can turn about. Its uſe 
turning back, 
by being made to catch hold of the 
whelps: they therefore ſay, heave a 


pale; that is, heave à little more, for 
the puwle to get hoid of the helps: and 


this they call pawhling the capſtan, 


PAWN, a pledge lodped for the fecutity 


of the payment of a fam of money bor. 


_ - rowed. As the party that pawns the 
4 eneral pre 


goods, has a g property therein 
they cannot be fotfeitzd by the-perſon that 


hath them in pawn, for any offence of his; 


neither can they be taken in execution 


for his debt: on the other hand, where 
goods are repawned for money, if, after 


judgment is obtained againſt the pawner 


for debt, the goods in the pawee's 


hands, are not Hubſe to execution until 


ſuch time as the money lent be paid to 


"1 


1 


the pawnee, He that borrows money on 


_ pawn, is to have again the pledge, 


"when he repay 


s the fame; or he ma 


bring an action for detaining it; and his 


very tender of the money 


reveſts the ſpe · 
cis} property in him. Likewiſe it has 


been held; that Where a broker refuſes, 
on tendering the money, to redeliver the 
goods, he thereupon mall be indifted. 


In caſe goods ate pav ned for lent money, 
and no day fixed for their tedemption, 


they are ſaid to be redee mahle at any time 


mey may not be redeemed after his denth, 


during the pawner's life; and - though 


they may after the death of the pawhee. 
Where the phwn is redeemable on a rer- 
tain day, it muſt be ſtricxly obſerved, or 
upon failure of payment it may de ſold. 
Alſo it is the common practice of the 


brokers, when no day is fixed for redemp- 


Pawn, among miners, a pledge put into 
the bar-Maſter's hand, at the time when 
the plaintiff cauſes the bar: maſter to ar- 


tion, not to ſtay longer than u year for 
their money, at the expiration of which 


time they uſually ſell the goods. 


reſt the mine. 


Pa wN nok ER. See the article BROKER, 
PAX, Peace. See the article PEACE. 
PAY, in the ſea-language. The ſeamen 


ſay, pay more cable, when they mean 
to let out more cable. 


PAYING, among fſeithen. , When the 


ſeams of a ſhip are laid over with a coat 


[ 2410 ] 
either tired or painful; he does not reſt it 


PER. 
er 
ing: alſo when, after ſhe-is graved, and 
- the foil burned off, a new coat of tallow 
and ſoap, or ons of train · oil, roſin, and 
. brimfibne bofled together, is put on her, 
that is alſo called paying of a ſhip, 
PAYMENT, the diſeharge of a led, ei. 
ther by money really told, or by bills of 
exchange, Sr. See the article Dyyr, 
The manner of payment ſhall be direRed 
by him that pays the money, and not 
by the receiver of it. If money be paid 
before the 2 —— in law, accounted 
a payment at th z and here the pay. 
ment of a leſſer ſum may be a ſatiuta den 
for the whole, though not otherwiſe. 
PAZ, a city of Peru in South America, 
ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the lake Titi. 
can: weſt long. 66%, and ſouth lat, 182, 
PEA, . fiſeon, im bdtany; See Pigun, 
PEACE, pax, in its general ſignification, 
ſtands in contradiſtindtion to war. 
Peace, in our law-books, fignifies a quiet 
and indffenſive behaviour towards the 
king and his people. It is obſerved, 
that all authority for keeping the peace 
comes originally from the king, who it 
tde Copreme officer or magiſtrate for the 
preſer vation of it. Alſd the lord-chan. 
vellor and judges of the king's bench, 
&c. have a general moe to keep the 
.- peare over all the realm; as have like. 
wiſe all courts of record within theit 
own precintts, and ſheriffs of counties, 
juſtices of the peace, conſtables, &c, No 
perfon may break the peace without be- 
ing liable to -puniſhment 5 and where 
any perſon is in danger of harm, or ſome 
bodily prejudice from another, on oath 
made thereof 'beforea juſtice of the peace, 
or other magiſtrate, he may be ſecured 
by bond or recoghizance, which is com- 
monly called binding to the peace. 
PEACE of the" king, is that peace or ſecu- 
rity, both of life and goods, which the 
king promiſes to all his ſubjects, or 
others that are under his protection. 
There is alſo ibe peace of the king's 
highways, which is to be free from all 
| annoyance" and moleſtation; to Which 
may be added the peare of the plough, 
whereby both the plough and plougb. 
cattle are ſecured from diltreſſes ; and 
fairs are ſaid to have their peace, fo that 
no perſon'may be treubled there for debts 
contraRed elfewhere. 
PEACH, in botany. See PERSICA. 
PEACOCK, pavo, inornithology, 3 fl. 
nus of birds, of the order of the 1 
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PE A 
e chara gers of which are theſe : there 
—— on aach foat, and the head 
js. ornamented with an exe& creſt of 
pn age there are ſeveral {pecies, 
Coed by their different colours, 
The male of the common kind is, per- 
| haps, the raok gaudy of all the bird- 
kind; the length and beauty of whoſe 
tail; and the variaus forms in which the 
+ ereature carries it, are fuſfciently known 
and admired, IR eee 
Ock-FISNR In Vo 5 
* becutiful ſpecies of labrus, with the 


called from its beautiful variety of co- 
lours, as red, blue, yellow, brown, Ac. 


pounds in weight. See plate CXCIY, 


PEAK, a rocky mountainous country in 
the weſt of Derbyſhire, remarkable tor 
its mines of lead and iron, &c. 

PEAN, in beraldcy,; is when the field of a 
coat of arms is fable, and the powder. 
ings ar. * "Ao 2 
PEAR, pyrus, in botany, See PYRUS. 
PEARCH, in ichthyolagy, the fame with 
perca, See the article PERCA, 
PEARCH-FISHING, See FiSHING. 
PEARCH-GLVE, the name of a kind of 
glue of remarkable ſtrength and purity, 
made from the ſkins of pearches, See 
the article GLUE. * 
PEARL, margarita, in natural hiſtory, a 
hard, white, ſhining body, uſuallyround- 
iſh, found in a teſtaceous frſh reſembling 
an oyſter. | 
Pearls, though eſteemed of the number 
of gems of our jewellers, and highly 
valued, not only at this time, but in all 
ages, proceed only from a diſtemper in 
the creature that produces them, ana- 
logous to the bezoars, and other ſtony 
concretions in ſeveral animals of other 
kinds; and what the antients imagined 
to be a drop of dew concreted into a 
pearl in the body of the pearl-fiſh, which 
they ſuppoſed roſe from the bottom to 
the ſurface of the water to receive it, is 
nothing more than the water deſtined to 
form and enlarge the ſhell, burſting from 
the veſſels ined to carry it to the 


parts of the ſhiell it ſhould have formed, 

and by that means producing theſe little 

coneretions, A 

The fiſh in which theſe are uſually pro- 
duced is the Eaſt- Indian pearl-oyſter, 
2 t is commonly, though not very pro- 

perly, called; it has a very large and 


[ ens 


oral fins round at the extremity, and 


It groms ſometimes to more than three 


PEA”. 
broad ſhell of the er me ſome- 
times meaſuring twelve or fourteen inches 
over, but thoſe of eight inches are more 
ſrequent s it is not very deep; on the 
outſide it is of a duſky brown, and with 
in of a very beautiful white, with tinges 
af ſeveral other colours, as expaſed in 
different directions to the light. Beſides 
- this ſhell, there are many others that are 


found to produce pearls; as the com. 


mon oyſter, the muſcle, the pinna ma- 
rina, and ſeveral others, the pearls of 
which ate often very good, but thoſe of 
the true indian berberi, or pearl-oyſter, 
are in general ſuperior to all. The 
ſmall or ſeed - pearls, alſo called ounce 
pearls, from their beigg fold by the 
ounce, and not by tale, are vaſtly the 


moſt numerous and common; but as in 


diamonds, among the multitudes of ſmall 
ones, there are ſmaller numbers of larger 
found, ſo in pearls there are larger and 
larger kinds; but as they increaſe in 
ſize, they are proportionably leſs fre- 
quent, andthis is one reaſon of their great 
price, We have ſcotch pearls frequently 
as big as a little tare, ſome as big as a 
large pea, and ſome few of the ſize of a 
horſe-bean ; but theſe are uſually of a 


bad ſhape, and of little value in pro- 


portion to their weight. Philip II. of 
Spain had a pearl perfect in its ape and 


colour, and of the fize of a pigeon's 


egg · De Boot tells us of one in the em- 


peror Rudolph's poſſeſſion, of thirty car- 


rats W Tavernier mentions one in 
Perſia, for which that crown paid to the 
amount of more than a hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling; and we are told 
of Cleopatra's poſſeſſing one worth four- 
ſcore thouſand pounds of our money 2 
pearls of ſuch vaſt ſizes as theſe, are as 
rare as the great diamonds ; but, as among 
diamonds, there are a conſiderable num- 
ber, which though very-ſhort of this, are 
of great value. The fineſt, and what 
is called the true ſhape of the pearl, is 
à perfect round; but if pearls of a con- 
derable ſize are of the ſhape of a pear, - 
as is not unfrequently the caſe, they are 


not leſs valued, as they ſerve for ear- 


rings and other ornaments. Their co- 


our ought to be a pure white, and that 
not a dead and lifeleſs, but a elear and 


brilliant one; they muſt be perfectly free 
from any foulnefs, ſpot or ſtain, and 
their ſurfaces muſt be naturally ſmooth 
and gloſſy, for they bring their natural 
poliſh with them, which art is not able 
40 improve. a 1 4 
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over another, in the manner of the ſeve- 
ral coats of an onion, or like the ſeveral 


ſtrata of the ſtones found in the bladders 


or tomachs ofanimals, only much thinner, 


It is obſerved that the whiteſt pearls, 


brought into Europe, contract a yellow- 
neſs on the ſurface, which no art can re- 
cover; but there is a way of taking off 
the whole outer coat of the pearl, in 
- which caſe the ſecond ſurface, which is 


as bright as the originally external one, 


preſerves its beauty for a long time. 
This, however, is a very nice operation 
to perform, and at beſt greatly dimi-' 
niſhes the value of the pearl by taking 
from its ſize and weight, It is ſaid that 
thoſe pearls which have ſomewhat of a 
ellowiſh caſt never alter, nor ever loſe 
their luſtre; and if this be true, the an- 
tients, who preferred thoſe which were a 


little yellowiſh to the perfectly white ones, 
- Had great reaſon on their ſide. | 


The litt'e protuberances, like warts, 
which we ſee riſing in hemiſpherical fi- 
gures from the ſurfaces of ſhells, are 
evidently of the pearl-kind, only not 
detached « when theſe are of a good co- 
Jour, and tolerably large, our workmen 
cut them out, and make ſomething of 


them under the name of wers of pearls, 


'This valuable article of commerce is not 
the product of any peculiar part of the 
world. The Eaſt- Indies and America 
produce the pearl ſhell- fiſn in abundance, 
and it is found with good pearls in many 
arts of Europe, The coaſts of the 
iſland Ceylon afford peerls ſuperior to 
thoſe of all the Eaſt in the beauty of their 
. colour, but there are no very large ones 
found there. The Perſian gulph abounds 
with the pearl-fiſh, and fiſheries are eſta- 


-- bliſhed on the coaſts of the ſeveral iſlands 


in it. In America, there are fiſheries in 
the gulph of M-xico, and along the 
coaſt of Terra Firma, all which yield 
conſiderable advantage. The european 
pearls are principally found on the coaſts 
ol Scotland, and the neighbouring parts. 
Phe pearls met with in apothecaries 
ſhops are of various kinds, all that are 
unfit for the jeweliers purpoſes coming 
- thither; conſequently ſome of the rough 
and ii ſhaped pearls, and thoſe of bad 


colours, are at times to be met with 
there; though the generality are what . 


are only too ſmall for working into toys, 
Sc. Thele, after levigation, make an im- 


FEMA --[ $44] - BEARS 
" All pearls are formed of the matter of 
the ſhell, and conſiſt of a number of 
coats ſpread with perfect regularity one 


palpable powder, which is much talked 


of as an ingredient in what is called 
pearl-cordials ; but moſt of the apothe. 
caries uſe only levigated oyſter-ſhell un- 


der its name. Great praiſes have, in- 
deed, been given to pearls as cordials 


and ſudorifics; but without any great 


foundation: for they ſeem mere alka- 


line abſorbents, and as good as crabs. 
eyes, or oyſter-ſnells, but not better. 


Diamonds, pearls, rubies, and all other 


jewels, are imported duty free, only le- 


vigated or beaten pearls pay, on impor- 


tation, 54d. the ounce troy; and draw 
back, on exportation, 6.52.4, 


Manner of fiſhing for PEARLS in the Eaft- 


Indies. There are two ſeaſons for pearl- 
fiſhing, the firſt is in March and April, 
and the laſt in Augutt and September; 
and the more rain there falls in the year, 
the more plentiful are theſe fiſheries. At 
the beginning of the ſeaſon there ate 
ſometimes two hundred and fifty barks 
on the banks; the larger barks having 
two divers, and the ſmaller one. Each 
bark puts off from ſhore at ſun-riſe, 
with a land-breeze, which never ſails; 
and returns again by à ſea-breeze, 
which ſucceeds it about noon. As ſoon 
as the barks arrive at the place where 
the fiſh lie, and have caſt anchor, each 


. Giver binds a ſtone fix inches thick, and 
2 foot long, under his body; which 


ſerves him as ballaſt, prevents his being 
- driven away by the motion of the water, 


and enables. him to walk more ſteadily 


under the waves. They alſo tie ano- 
ther very heavy ſtone to one foot, by 


which they are very ſpeedily ſent to the 


bottom of the ſea « and as the oyſters are 
uſually firmly faſtened to the rocks, they 
arm their hands. with leather- mittens to 
prevent their being wounded in pulling 
them ' violently off; but this taſk ſome 


perform with an iron-rake. In the aft 


place, each diver carries down with him 
a large net in the manner of a ſack, tied 
to his neck by a long cord, the other 
end of which is faftened to the fide of 
the bark, This net is to bold tbe oyſters 
gathered frem the rock, and the cord is 
to pull up the diver when his bag is ful, 
or he wants air, See Divixc. IM 
In this. equipage he ſometimes precip 
tates himſelf ſixty feet under water; and 
as he has no time to loſe, he no ſooner 
arrives at the bottom, than he begins 10 
run from fide to fide tearing up 4 the 
oyſlers he meets with, and cramimig 
then into his budget, At 
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-PE'A 
At whatever deyth the divers are, the 
light is ſo great, that they eaſily ſee what 
ever paſſes in the ſea : and to their great 
conſternation ſometimes perceive mon- 
ſtrous fiſhes, from which all their addreſs 
in mudding the water, &c. will not al- 
ways ſave them, but they unhappily be- 
come their prey: and of all the dangers 
of the fiſhery, this is one of the greateſt 
and moſt uſual, The heſt divers will 
keep under water near half an hour, and 
the reſt do not ſtay leſs than a quarter, 
During this time they hold their breath 
without = uſe of . 8 any other 
| liquors; only acquiring the habit by Jon 
— When they find — 
ſtreightened they pull the rope to which 
the bag is faſtened, and hold faſt by it 
with both hands; when thoſe in the 
bark, taking the ſignal, heave them up 


into the air, and unload them of their 
fiſh, which is ſometimes five hundred 


oyſters, and ſometimes not above fifty. 
Some of the divers need a moment's re- 
ſpite to recover breath; others jump in 
- again inſtantly, continuing this violent 
_ without intermiſſion for ſeveral 
ours. | | | 
On the ſhore they unload their barks, 
and lay their oyſters in an infinite num- 
ber of little pits dug in the ſand four 
or five feet ſquare; raiſing heaps of ſand 
over them to the height of a man; and 
in this condition they are left, till the 
rain, wind, and ſon have obliged them to 
open, which ſoon kills them: upon this 
the fleſh rots and dries, and the pearls, 
thus diſengaged, fall into the pit, on 
their taking out the ſhells, After clear- 
10g the pits of the groſſer filth, they fift 
the ſand ſeveral times in order to find the 
pearls: but whatever care they take, 
they always loſe a great many. After 
cleaning and drying the pearls, they are 
paſſed through a kind of ſieve, accordin 
to their ſizes: the ſmalleſt are then ſol 
as ſeed-pearts; and the reſt put-up to 
auction, and ſold to the higheſt bidder. 


Ariifieial PranLs, are made by reducing , 


leed-pearls to a paſte, by means of a che- 
mica! preparation called mercurial water, 
making the beads in ſilver- moulds, bor- 
ing them with a hog's briftle, and drying 
them in a cloſed glaſs in the ſun. 
eads, in imitation of pearls, are alſo 
mide of wax, and covered with the ſcales 
of ſeveral kinds of fiſhes, 
ber of PEARL, is the ſhell not of the 
pearl. oyſter, but of another ſea-fiſh of 


the oyſſer-kind. This ſhell on the infide 
A. 1, 
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is extremely ſmooth, and of the wbite- 

. neſs and water of pearl itſelf ; and it has 
the fame luftre on the outſide, after the 

firſt laminæ or ſcales have been cle: red 

off with: aquaſortis, and the lapidaries 

mill. Mother of pearl is uſed in inlaid- 
works, and in ſeveral toys, as ſouff- 
boxes, c. | | EY 

PEARL, in heraldry, in blazoning with 
precious ſtones, is the ſame with argent, 
or white. | 

PEARL, PIN, or WEB, in medicine, an ex- 
creſcence growing in the eye, See tho 

article UNGv1s, '\ 

PEARL-FISH, rhombus. See RHOMBUS. 

PEARL-FORT, a fortreſs in dutch Brabant, 
ſituated on the river Scheld, four miles 
north-weſt of Antwerp. 3 

PEARL-1SLANDS, ſeveral fmall iſlands fitu- 

ated in the bay of Panama: weſt long. 

$1?, and between 9 and gY of north lat. 

PEAT, a kind of turf uſed for fuel in 
ſeveral countries, See the article Moss. 
In Holland they have a way of charring 
peat, ſo that it may ſerve for fuel in 

ſeveral chemical operations; but this 
manner of charring is not yet known 
in ſevera] countries where, perhaps, peat 
might be found. - 

PEBBLES, the name of a genus of foſ- 
fils, diſtinguiſhed from the flints and 
homochroa, by their having a variety of 

colours. Theſe are defined to be ſtones, 
compoſed of a cryſtalline matter, de- 

baſed by earths of various kinds in the 

| ſame ſpecies, and then ſubje& to veins, 
clouds, and other variegations ; uſually 
formed by incruſtations round a central 
nucleus, but ſometimes the effe& of a 
ſimple conctetion, and veined like the 
agates, by the diſpoſition the motion of 
the fluid they were formed in gave their 
differently coloured ſubſtances. Dr. Hill 
obſerves, that the variety of pebbles, 
were it of England alone, is ſo great, 
that a haſty deſcriber would be apt to 
make almoſt as many ſpecies as he ſaw - 
ſpecimens. A careful examination will 
teach 'us, however, to diſtinguiſh them 
into a certain number of eſſentially dif- 
ferent ſpecies, to which all the reſt may 
be referred, as accidental variations. 
When we find the ſame ſubſtances and 
the ſame colours, or thoſe reſulting from 
a mixture of the ſame, ſuch as nature 
frequently makes in a number of ſlones, 
we ſhall.eafily bg. able to determine, that 
theſe are all of the fame ſpecies, though 
in different appearances z and that whe- 
ther matter be diſpaſed in- one or two, or 
14 E i in 
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PECE, a meaſdre of capacity, four of ; 
* whith make a buſhel. - See the articles 


| fh a 
p Fo this claſs of animals belong the dro- 


PEC 
in twenty cruſts, laid regularly round a 
centra] nucleus, or thrown without a nu- 


_ cleus into irregular” lines, or finally, 


blended into a fort of uniform maſs, 

"Theſe are the three ſtates in which we are 
liable to find every ſpecies of pebble; for 
if it have been moſt naturally and regu- 
larly formed by incruſtation round a cen- 
tral nucleus, we find that ever the ſame 
in the ſame ſpecies, and the cruſts not 
leſs regular and certain, If the whole 


have been more haſtily formed, and have 


been the reſult only of one ſimple con · 


cretion, if that bas happened while its 


diſſerent ſubſtances were all moiſt and 


thin, they have "blended together and 


made a mixed maſs of the joint-colour 
of them all ; but if they have been ſome- 
thing harder when this has happened, 
and too far concreted to diffuſe whollv 
among one another, they are found 
thrown together in irregular veins, Theſe 
are the natural differences of all the 
pebbles ; and having regard to theſe in 


the ſeveral variegations, all the known 
.pebbles may be reduced to thirty-four 


you for an account of each, we re- 
er the curious to Hill's hiſtory of foſſils, 
p- 512, ſeq. x 8 
There are many people of opinion, that 
the ſwallowing of pebbles is very bene - 


| ficial to health, in helping the ſtomach 


to digeſt its food; and a pebble-poſſet is 
an old woman's medicine in the cholic 
in many parts of England; They uſually 
order the ſmall white ftones to be .picked 
up out of gravel- walks for this purpoſe, 


and eat them in large quantities in ſome _ 
| fort of ſpoori-meat, of which milk is an 


ingredient : however this cuſtom may 
ſtill prevail, we have no phyſician's prac- 
tice to warrant it, and could produce in- 


ſtances of much miſchief reſulting from 


ſwallowibg of pebbles; a markable one 
whereof the reader may find reeorded in 
he phifoſophical tranſactions, n? 253. 
CC ANT, in medicine, a term uſed for 
thoſe hamours of the body which offend 
either by their quantity dr quality. 


MEasSURE and Bus. 


PECORA, in natural hiflory, a claſs of 
quadrupeds, the charafters of which are, 


that they have ho foteteeth in the upper- 
2 ; thoſe in the lower are ſix, or eight; 
the feet are covered with divided hoofs; 
and the teats are two, and are fituated'in 

r f ola 
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PEC | 
medary, the camel, the moſchus, thy 
cervus or ſtag, the capra or goat, the 
ſheep, the ox, Cc. , 


PECQUENCOUR, a town of the french 


Netherlands, in the province of Hainalt, 
five miles eaſt of Doway, 8 


PECTEN, 12 of bivalve ſhells, ſhut- 


ting cloſe all round, and uſually of a de- 
preſſed form; but it is always avrited. 
or having one or two proceſſes, called 
ears, iſſuing -from the head of the ſhell 
near the hinge. : 
The greater part of the peRtens are 
ſtriated, or coſtated; the ribs or ridges 
running in ſtraight lines like the teeth of 
a comb; whence the name, | 
There are a great many elegant ſpecies 
of this genus; as the ducal mantle-ſhell, 
or pecten variegated with red and yel. 
low, and a few ribs; the iriſh ſcallop- 
ſhell, or red. peften vatiegated with 
white, Cc. 
PECTORAL, an epithet for medicines 
good for diforders of the breaſt and lungs. 
The ordinary intentions of theſe medi- 
cines is either to attenuate or thicken the 
humours of theſe parts, and to render 
them fit to be expectorated or ſpit out, 
See the article EXPECTORANTS. 
The pectoral decoction, as altered by the 
college of phyſicians, is as follows: take 
barley, raiſins ſtoned, figs, of each two 
ounces ; of liquorice-root, half an ounce; 
of water, two quarts, Boil the water 
firſt with the barley, then add the raiſins, 
and afterwards, toward the latter end of 
the decoction, the figs and liquorice; 
the decoction is fully ended when one 
quart only of liquor is left after ſtraining. 
PECTORALIS, in anatomy, a pair of 
muſcles which poſſeſſes almoſt all the 
. whole breaſt, and ſerves to move the arm 
forwards. This muſcle has its origin in 
the clavicle, the ſternum, and all the 
true ribs, and its termination at four 
fingers breadth below the head of the 
humerus. Its action is probably much 
aſſiſled by the action of the coraco- bra- 
chialis, and that of the deltoides by that 
of the upper part of this pectoral mulcle, 
which is uſually a kind - dittin& muſcle. 
Naturalitts obſerve a ſingular mark 0! 
providence, in the ſize and firength of the 
ectoral muſcle in different animals. It i 
b the action of this muſcle, that che flying 
ol birds is chiefly performed; and thete- 
fore much larger and ſtronger in birds, 
than in any animals not made for flight. 
PECTORIS os, in anatomy, See the at. 
_ Srünzun. PECU- 
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PECULATE, in civiFlaw, the crime of 
- -imbezzling the public money, by a' per- 
ſon intruſted with the receipt, manage 
ment, or cuſtody thereof. | 
'This term is alſo uſed by civilians for a 


ſacred; or religious, 

PECULIAR, in the canon law, ſignifies a 
particular pariſn or church that has ju- 
riſdiction within itſelf for granting pro- 
bates of wills, and adminiſtrations; ex- 
empt from the ordinary or biſhop's 
- courts, The king's chapel is a royal 
peculiar, exempt from all ſpiritual juriſ- 
- dition, and reſerved to the viſitation and 
immediate government of the king him- 
- ſelf,” There is likewiſe the archbiſhop's 
peculiar; for-it'is an antient privilege of 
the ſee of Canterbury, that wherever any 
manors or adyowſons' belong to it, they 
forthwith become exempt from the or- 
dinary; and are reputed peculiars : there 
are fiſty-ſeven' ſuch peculiars in the ſee of 

Cant e 5 ED 
Beſides theſe, there are ſome peculiars 
belonging to 'deans, chapters, and pre- 


the juriſdiction of the archdeacon * theſe 
are derived from the biſhop, who may 


the _ - viſit them, and to-whom' there lies an 
ke appeal, N 

wo Court of PECULIARS,. is a court in which 
e; the affairs belonging to peculiars are 
ter tranſacted. | 3 
Ins, PECULIUM, the ſtock or eſtate which a 
| of perſon, in the power of another, as a 
ce; laye, may acquire by his induſtry. 

one In the romiſh church, peculium denotes 
ing. the goods which each religious reſerves 
r of and poſſeſſes to himſelf, 

the PECUNIA, Money. See MONEY. 

arm In our old law books pecunia denotes 
nin an eſtate in goods and chattels, as well 
the 28 in money. 

four PECUNIARY, a term applied to the 
f the , puniſhment of offenders by mul& or fine, 
nuch PEDAGOGUE, or P&DaGOGUE, w2ida- 
bra · yryG., a tutor or maſter, to whom is 
that committed the diſcipline, and direction 
Acle, of a ſeholar, to be inſtructed in grammar 
uſcle. and other arts, | 
k of PEDALS, the largeſt pipes of an organ, 
of the ſo called becauſe played and ſtopped with 
„is me foot,” The pedals are made ſquare, 
flying and of wood z they are uſually thirteen 
_ im number. They are of modern in- 
Mus, 


vention, and ſerve to carry the ſounds an 
octave deeper than the reſt, See ORGAN, 
PEDANEUS, in the civil law, a petty 


('2415'] 


theft, whether the thing be public, fiſca), 


bendaries, which are only exempted-from 


PE PD 


judge who has no formal ſeat of juſtice, 
but hears cauſes ſtanding, and without 
any tribunal... The pedanei were efta- 
- bliſhed in the ſee of every province, by 
the emperor Zeno: and Juſtinian erected 
ſeven of them at Conftantinople, in man- 
ner of an office, granting them power 
to judge in any ſum as high as three 
hundred crowns. 
PEDANT, is uſed for a rough unpoliſhed 
man of letters, who makes an imperti- 
nent ule of the ſciences; and abounds 
in unſeaſonable criticiſms and obſerva. 
tions. Dacier defines a pedant, a perſon 
who has more reading than good ſenſe; 
and Malebranche deſcribes him, as a 
- man full of falſe erudition, who makes a 


parade of his knowledge, and is ever 


quoting ſome greek or latin author, or 
hunting back to a remote etymology z 
hence, 955 FED 
PEDANTRY, the quality or manner of 
a pedant.. 6 
PEDARIAN, in roman antiquity, thoſe 
ſenators who ſignified their votes by their 
feet, not their tongues; that is, ſuch as 
walked over to the ſide of thoſe whoſe 
opinion they approved of, in diviſions of 
the houſe. See the article SENATE, 
PEDENA, or PENDENA, a town of Iftria 
in the territory of Venice, ſituated twenty · 
eight miles ſouth-eaſt of Cabo de Iſtria. 
PEDESTAL, in archite dure, the loweſt 
part of an order of columns, being that 
which ſuſtains the column, and ſerves it 
as a foot or ſtand, See Col uu. 
The pedeſtal conſiſts of three principal 
parts, viz. a ſquare, trunk, or dye, which 
makes the body; a corniche, the head; 
and a baſe, the foot of the pedeſtal. The 
pedeſtal is properly an appendage to a 
column, not an eſſential part of it; 
though M. Le Clere thinks it eſſential to 
aà complete order. | 
There are as many kinds of pedeſtals as 
there are cf orders of columns, wiz. the 
- tuſcan, doric, ionic, corinthian, and com- 
poſite: ſome ſay that. the height of the 
- pedeſtal in each order, ought'to be a 
+ third part of the whole column, compre- 
 hending the baſe and capital, and their 


proper adjuncts, as architrave,. frieze, 


and corniche, a fourth. part of the fame 
pillar. Indeed Vignolz, and moſt of the 
moderns, make the pedeſtal and all its 
ornaments in all the orders one third of 
the beight of the column, including the 
baſe and capital; but ſome deviate from 
- this rule. See the article Bass, &c. 
14E 2 The 
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The whole height of the tuſeas column, 
comprehending the arehitrave, frieze and 
corniche, being divided into nine parts, 
two of theſe, according to Vitruvius, go 
to the height of the pedeſtal; which is 
dy him deſcribed in two diff-rent forms, 
one of which is plaio, haviog only a 
plinth for the baſe, and avother for the 
capital: the height of each of theſe 
plinths is one-fixth of the whole height 
of the pedeſtal, and the projeQure of 
theſe plipths is one-ſixth of their height. 
In the pedeſtal that he deſcribes of the 
other form, he alſo divides the whole 
height of the pedeſtal into fax parts, one 
of which goes to the baſe, and one to 
the capital. Palladio and Scamozzi make 
the tuſcan pedeſtal three modules high, 
Vignola five. See TusCan. | 
For the proportions of the doric pedeſtal, 
ſee the article Dor1c. 
And for the proportions of the jonic pe- 


dieſtal, ſee the article Ionic. 


'The corinthian pedeſtal is the richeſt and 
moſt delicate of all, The proportions of 


this pedeſtal are alſo given already under 


the article CORINTHIAN ORDER. - 
Vitruvius divides the whole height of the 
compoſite column into thirtegn parts, 
making the height of the pedeſtal three 
of thoſe parts. Vignola makes the com- 
poſite pedeſtal of the ſame height with 
the  corinthian, viz. ſeven modules; 
Scamozzi, fix modules two minutes ; 
Palladio, fix modules ſeven minutes; in 
the goldſmith's arch, ſeven modules eight 
minutes. Its members in Vignola are 
the ſame with thoſe of the corintbian, 
but with this difference, that whereas 
theſe are moſt of them enriched with 
carvings in the corinthian, they are all 
plain in the compoſite, and there is alſo 
a difference in the profiles of the baſe and 
eorniche in the two orders. Daviler ob- 
ferves, that the generality of architects 
uſe tables or pannels, either in relievo or 
creux in the dyes of pedeſtals, without 
any regard to the character of the order: 
- thoſe in relievo he obſerves are only ſuit- 
able to the tuſcan and doric; the three 
others muſt be indented, which he ſays 
is a thing the antients never praftiſed, as 


- being eontrary to the rules of ſolidity 


and ſtrength. 

Pedeſtals acquire other denominations, 
as thoſe following: 1. Square pedeſtal, 

is that whoſe height and width are equa], 

as that of the arch of the lions at Verona, 


of the corinthian order; and ſuch ſome 


[2416] 
followers of Vitruvius, as Serlio, Phi: 
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lander, Cc. have given to their tuſcan 
orders. 2. Double pedeſtal, is that which 
ſupports two columns, and has more 
breadth than height. 3. Continued pe- 
deſtal, is one which ſupports a row of 
columns without any break or interrup. 


tion, as thoſe which ſuſtain the fluted 


columns of the palace of the Tuilleries, 
on the garden- ſde. Ee ut; jo. 
PEDESTALS of Ratues, are ſuch as ſerve to 
ſupport ſtatues or figures, Vignola ob- 
_ ſerves, that there is no part of architec. 
ture more arbitrary, and in which more 
liberty may be taken, than in the pede. 
ſtals of ſtatues ; there being no. rules or 
laws preſcribed by antiquity, nor any ſet. 
tled even by the moderns. There being 
then no ſettled proportion for theſe pe- 
deſtals, the height depends on the ſity. 
ation, and the figure that they ſuſtain: 
when on the ground, the pedeſtal is uſu- 
ally two thirds or two fifths of that of 
the ſtatue; the more maſſive the Ratue 
is the ſtronger the 'pegeftal muſt be, 
Their form and character, &c. are to be 
extraordinary and ingenious, far from 
the regularity and ſimplicity of the pede. 
ſtals of columns. The ſame author gives 
a multiplicity-of forms, as oval, trian- 
gular, multangular, &c. 
PEDIZEUS, in anatomy, the ſecond of 
the extenſor muſcles of the foot, baving 
its origin in the lower part of the perone 
und annular ligament; and being di- 
vided into four tendons, which are in- 
ſerted into the external part of the firlt 
articulation of the four toes. Its uſe is 
to extend the foot, together with the firtt 
of the extenſors, called the extenſor com- 
munis. 5 | 
PEDICLE, among botaniſts, that part of 
a ſtalk which immediately ſuſtains the 
leaf of a flower or a fruit, and is com- 
monly called a foot · ſtalk. 
PEDICULARIS, RED RATTLE, or 
LOUSE-WORT, in botany, a genus of 
the didynamia-angioſpermia claſs of 
plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts of 
Gogle ringent petal z the tube is oblong 
and gibbous; the upper lip- galeated, 
ere, compreſſed, and emarginated ; ihe 
under one is patent, plane, ſemitrifd, 
and obtuſe ; the fruit is a roundiſh, acu- 
minated capſule; the ſeeds are nume- 
rous, roundiſh, compre ſſed and covered. 
This plant is of a cooling and drying 
nature, whence it is recommended in 


_ fitulas and other nous ulcers. = 
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uſs ſtoßs bæmorrhages and the menſes. 
prbicut Axis MORBUS, the fame with 
r AUT LALA RES. von 
ICULUS,: LOUSE, in zoology, a ge- 
To of inſets, the body of which ' 
bated at the ſides z the legs are (ix, ſerv- 
ing only; for walking ; and the eyes are 
two, and are ſimple, . 
Moſt animals are infeſted with lice, or 
inſects which feed upon them: thus ſheep 
have one ſpecies, oxen anether, Sc. and 
mankind are not free from them; for 
beſides. the common kind, whoſe natu- 
ral habitation. is in the beads of children, 


there is another kind called the crab-- 


louſe,, whoſe -natural refidence is about 

the pubes.. Authors alſo reckon the 

death-watch among the number of lice. 
PEDILUVIUM, a, bathing of the feet. 
This -bath 2 prepared of the ſame 
ingredients with other baths. It may ei- 
ther.confiſt of light, pure water alone; 
or, to correct the qualities of heavy and 
hard water, a lixivium or bran of wheat 
or chamomile-flowers may be added, 
Pediluvium is highly expedient for the 
purpoſes of derivation in thoſe diſeaſes 
which- ariſe from the congeſtions of the 
humours to the head and breaſt, produced 
by ſpaſms of the inferior parts, and eſ- 
pecially of the hypochondria, Among 
this kind, beſides lethargic diſeaſes, we 
may reckon almoſt all diſorders of the 
head, ſuch as madneſs, melancholy, ce- 
phalæas, hemicranias, the clavus hyſte- 
ricus, vertigo's, toothachs, pains of the 
ears, a gutta roſacea; inffammations 
and defluxions of ſaline humours on the 
eyes, immoderate hæmorrhages from the 
noſe, and long. watchings. Of this kind 
are alſo ſome diſorders which affe& the 
breaſt, ſuch as convulſive aſthmas, dy- 
ſpnceas ariſing from a plethora, palpita- 
tions of the heart, dry coughs, and ſpit- 
tings of blood, Beſides, baths for the 
feet in conſequence of their fingular effi. 
cacy in relaxing ſpaſms, are highly be- 
neficial in fralmodie and convulſive diſ- 


cially of the hzmorrhoidal kind, gripes 
Produced by. the ſtone, and inflatians of 
the ſtomach, f | 

Ii is to be obſerved, that pediluvium pro- 
duces more happy effects, if before it is 
ved the quantity of blood is leſſened by 


about bed · time; and the feet kept warm 

bll the bes goes to bed, by which 

means perſpiration all o e body is 

— ver the body. 
- 
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PEDIGREE. . See the article DescagT. 
PEDIMENT, in archite&ure, is a kind 


orders, in pains, cardialgias, colics, eſpe- 


reneſeAion.in the feet: it ſhould be uſed 


1 * 
* . 
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of low pinnacle, ſerving to crown an 
ordonnance, or finiſh a frontiſpiece, and is 
placed as an ornament over gates, doors, 


windows, "niches, altars, Sc. being or- 


dinarily of a triangular form, but ſome- 
times forming an arch of a circle, The 
parts of a pediment are the cympanum 
and the corniche, which crowns it, and 
the entablature, which ſerves it as a baſe, 
or ſcale, Architects have taken a great 


deal of liberty in the form of this mem- 


ber; nor do they vary leſs as to the pro- 
2 of the pediment, The moft 
utiful, according to Daviler, is that 
where its height is aboyt one fifth of the 
length of its baſe. fo | 


The pediment is uſually triangular, and 


ſometimes an equilateral triangle, called 
alſo a pointed pediment; it is fometimes 
ciccular, though M, Felibien obſerves, 
that we have no inſtance of round pedi- 
ments in the antique, beſides thoſe in the 
chapels of the rotundo, Sometimes its 
upper corniche is divided into three or 
four . ſides, or right lines z ſometimes the 
corniche is cut or open a-top, which is 
an abuſe introduced by the moderns, 
1 Michael Angelo; for the 
deſign of this part over doors, windows, 
Sc. being chiefly to ſhelter thoſe under. 
neath from the rain, to leave it open in 
the middle is to fruſtrate its end. Some. 


times the pediment is formed. of a couple 


of ſcrolls or wreaths like two conſoles 
joined together; ſometimes again it is 
without a baſe, or its lower corniche is 
cut out, all but what is beſtowed on two 
columns or pilaſters, and on theſe is 
raiſed an arch or ſweep, inſtead of an 
entablature, of which Serlio gives an 
inſtance in the antique in a corinthian 
gate at Foligny, in Umbria; and Daviler 
a modern one in the church of St. Peter 
at Rome. x 
Under this kind of pediments come 
thoſe little arched corniches, which form 
pediments over doors and windows, ſup- 
ported by two conſoles, inſtead either of 
entablature or columns. 1 <> 
Sometimes the pediment is made double, 
i. e. a leſs pediment is made in the 
tympanum of a larger, on account of 
ſome projecture in the middle, as the 
frontiſpiece of the church of the great 


| Jeſus at Rome; but this is accounted 


an abuſe in architecture, though aptho- 

riſed by very good buildings, as the lar 

pavilion of the louvre, » 
ati 
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utides ſupport three pediments, one in 
another: ſometimes the tympanum of 
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uur prominence of Willie; and the this 


DP * ; 


* 
* , 4 . , 
2 
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"PEE 


deſcends to the ſpinal marrow, 


. the pediment is cut out, or left open to PEE, in mining, is uſed for the place 


let in light, as is ſeen under the portico 


of the capitol at Rome; laſtly, this open 
pediment is ſometimes triangular, and 
eoriched with ſculpture, as roſes, leaves, 

Sc. as is found in moſt of the gothic 

churches. : 

M. Le Clerc obſerves, that the modillions 
in the corniche of the pediment ſhould 
always anſwer exactly over thoſe of the 

entablature. Indeed Vitruvius ſays, that 

the antients did not allow of any mo- 


- _ dillions at all in pediments. M. Le 


Clerc alſo obſerves, that the corniche 


which ſerves the pediment as a baſe, 


ſhould have no cymatium, by reaſon the 
cymatium of the reſt of the entablature, 
when it meets the pediment, paſſes over 
it. This change of determination occaſions 


a conſiderable difficulty; the cymatium 


in this caſe appearing too broad in the 
turn of the angle, to remedy which, ar- 
_ chiteQs have recourſe to ſeveral expedients. 
A pointed pediment may crown three 
arches, but a circular pediment can only 
crown agreeably. There ſhould never 
be uſed more than two tympana over 
each other in the ſame frontiſpiece, and 
even where there are two, it would be 
proper to have the lower circular, and the 
upper pointed, 
PEDIR, a town in the iſland of Sumatra, 
in the Eaſt-Indies, ſituated in eaſt long. 
v inf. , | 
PEDOMETER, or: PoDOMETER, the 
ſame with perambulator. See the article 
PERAMBULATOR. 
PEDRERO, PETERERoO, or PATERERO, 
a ſmall piece of ordnance, uſed on board 
ſhipe, for the diſcharging of nails, broken 
| Iron, or partridge ſhot, on an enemy 
attempting to board, ' See ORDNANCE. 
They are generally open at the breech, 
and their chamber made to take out, 
to be loaded that way, inſtead of at the 
muzzle, | 
PEDUNCLE, among botaniſts, the ſame 
with pedicle. See the article PEDICLE. 
PEDUNCULI CEREBELL1, in anatomy, 
three medullary proceſſes of the cere- 
dellum, whereby that part is joined to 
the medulla oblongata, See the article 
CEREBELLUM, | 
The firſt of theſe proceſſes aſcends from 
the cerebellum towards the teſtes, and 
forms what is called the valvula magna 
ef the brain; the ſecond forms the annw» 


where two veins meet and croſs one 
another, N 

PEEBLES, or PR BLIS, a town of Scot- 
land, capital of the ſhire of Tweedale, 
ſituated on the river Tweed, twenty-two 
miles ſouth of Edinburgh, * 

PEEK, in the ſea-language, is a word uſed 
in various ſenſes, Thus the anchor is 
ſaid to be a-peek, when the ſhip being 

about to weigh comes over her anchor in 
ſuch a manner that the cable hangs perpen- 
dicularly betwixtthe hauſe and the anchor, 
To heave a-peek is to bring the peek 
fo as that the anchor may hang a- peek. 
A ſhip is ſaid to ride a-peek, when lying 
with her main and fore-yards hoiſted up, 
one end of her yards is brought down to 
the ſhrouds, and the other raiſed up an 
end; which is chiefly done when ſhe lies 
in rivers, leſt other ſhips falling foul of 

the yards ſhould break them. - Riding 
a-broad peek, denotes much the ſame, 
excepting that the yards are only raiſed 
to half the height. 
Peek is alſo uſed for a room in the hold, 
extending from the bitts forward to the 
ſtem: in this room men of war keep 
their 5 and merchant- men their 

victuals. 

PEER, in general, ſignifies an equal, or one 

of the ſame rank and ſtation: hence in the 

acts of ſome councils. we find, theſe 
words, with the conſent of our = 
biſhops, abbots, Sc. Afterwards the 
ſame term was applied to the vaſſals or 
tenants of the ſame lord, who were called 
peers, becauſe they were all equal in con- 
dition, and obliged to ſerve and attend 
him in his courts; and peers in fiefs, be- 
cauſe they all held fiefs of the ſame lord, 
The term peers is now applied to thoſe 
who are impannelled in an inqueſt upon 
a * for convicting or acquitting him 
of any offence laid to his charge; and 
the reaſon why the jury is ſo called, is, 
becauſe by the common law, and the 

. cuſtom of this kingdom, every perſon 18 

- to be tried by his peers or equals, a lord 
by the lords, and a commoner by com- 
moners. See the article JURY. 

PEER of the realm, a noble lord who hat 
a ſeat and vote in the houſe of lords, 
which is alſo called the houſe of peers 

© Theſe lords are called peers, becauſe, 

though there is a diſtinction of degrees 
in our nobility, yet in public actions oy 
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rent 
gre equal; as in their votes in parlia- 


ment, and in trying any nobleman, or 


other perſon impeached by the commons, 
Se. See the article PARLIAMENT, 
All the peers who have a right to fit and 
vote in parliament, are to be ſummoned 
at leaſt twenty days before the trial of a 
r, indifted for treaſon or felony i the 


method of proceeding in which, is, after 


the indictment is found, the king, by 
commiſſion under the great ſeal, appoints 
one of the peers, and” generally the lord 
chancellor, to be lord high ſteward, who 
in theſe caſes ſits as judge. In order to 
bring the indiftment before him, a cer- 
tiorari is iſſued out of the court of chan- 
cery; and another writ alſo iſſues for 
bringing up the priſoner, a precept be- 
ing made for that purpoſe by the lord 
high ſteward, aſſigning a day, and the 
lace of trial, and for ſummoning the 
rs, twelve of whom are at leaſt to 
preſent, and as many more as chooſe 

to be preſent, The ay of trial being 


come, and the lord high ſteward being 


ſeated in his uſual ſtate, after the com- 
miſſion is read, and the particular cere- 
monies are over, -hi's lordſhip declares to 
the priſoner” at the bar, the cauſe of their 
aſſembly, aſfures him of juſtice, and at 
the ſame time encourages him to anſwer 
without fear; on which the indictment 
is read over, and the priſoner arraigned ; 
when after hearing all the evidence pro- 
duced for the king, and the priſoner's 
anſwer, the priſoner is ordered to with- 


draw from the bar, when the lords go 


to ſome place by themſelves to confider 
of the evidence; and afterwards being 
returned, in order to give their verdiQ, 
the lord high ſteward openly demands of 
the lords one by one, beginning with the 
puiſne lord, whether the priſoner, call. 
ing him by his name, be guilty of the 
crime for which he is arraigned 3 when 
aying their right hand on their left 

, they ſeparately anſwer either guilty 
or not guilty, upon their. honour ;z and if 
he be found guilty by a majority of votes 
more than twelve, he is brought to the 
bar again, when the lord high ſteward 


acquaints the priſoner with the verdict of 


his peers, and paſſes ſentence and judg- 
ment accordingly, It has been adjudged, 
that where ſuch trial is by commiſſion, 
as above, the lord high ſteward, after a 
verdift given, may take time to adviſe 
upon it, and his office continues till he 
paſſes judgment. F 
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A peer is not to be put upon any inqueſt, 


even though the cauſe has a relation to 


two peers; but in trials, where any peer 
is either plaintiff or defendant, there 
muſt be two or more knights returned on 
the jury. Where a peer is defendant in 


a court of equity, he is not to be ſworn 


to his anſwer, but it may be upon his 


honour, as in the trial of peers; how- 
ever when a peer is to anſwer to inter- 
rogatories, or to make an affidavit, or is 


to be examined as a witneſs, he is to be 
ſworn, For the other privileges of the 
peers, ſee the articles NoBILITY, 
PARLIAMENT, Sc. Fs 


PEERS of France, are twelve great lords of 


that kingdom, of which fix are dukes, 
and ſix counts; and of theſe, fix are 
eceleſiaſtics, and ſix laymen : thys, the 
archbiſhop of Rheims, and the biſhop of 


Laon and Langres are dukes and peers, - 
and the biſhops of Chalon on the Marn, 


Noyons, and Beauvais, are counts and 


| peers, The dukes of Burgundy, Nor- 


mandy, and Aquitain, are lay peers 
and dukes ; and the counts of Flanders, 
Champaign, and Toulouſe, lay peers 


and counts, Theſe peers ſtill aſſiſt at 


the coronation of kings, either in perſon 


or by their repreſentatives, where each * 
performs the functions attached to his re- 


ſpective dignity: but as the ſix lay peer- 


ages ere all at preſent united to the 


crown except that of the count of 
Flanders; ſix lords of the firſt quality 
are choſen to repreſent them: but the 
eccleſiaſtical peers uſually aſſiſt in perſon. 
At preſent, the title of peer is beſtowed 


on every lord whoſe eſtate is erected 
into a peerage, the number of which is 


uncertain, as it depends entirely on the 
king, 


PEER, in building, See the article Pit, 
PEERESS, a woman who is noble by de- 


ſcent, creation, or marriage, 


If a peereſs, by deſcent or creation, mar- . 


ries a perfon under the degree of nobility, 
ſhe ſtill continues noble: but if ſhe ob. 
tains that dignity only by marriage, ſhe 
loſes it, on her aſterwards marrying a 
commoner ; yet, by the curtely of 


England, ſhe always retains the title of 


her nobility, No peereſs can be arreſted 
for debt or ireſpaſs ; for though, on ac- 
count of their ſex, peereſſes cannot fit in 
the houſe of lords, yer they enjoy the 
privileges of peers, and therefore all 


peereſſes by birth, are to be tried by their 
peers. 6 | | | 
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PEEVIT, or BLACK-CAP, in ornitho- 


logy, the grey larus, with a black head. 


. See the article Lagvs. > 


This is a very elegant ſpecies : its pie is 
about that of the common tame pigeon z 


the head is ſmall; and the eyes bright, 
their iris is of a pale, hazel colour; the 


. , verges of the eye - lids are red, and th 


are ſurrounded with a fine, white plu- 


length, it is of a fine, brig 


magez the beak is ry — _ — 
t ſcarlet, an 


$$ a little bent downwards; the legs are 


flender; their colour is a blood-red ; the 
claws are black, and the toe behind is 
very ſhort and ſmall. 


PEGANUM, wir RUE, or HARMEL, 


in botany, a genus of the polyandria- 


. monogynia claſs of plants, the flower of 


which conſiſts of five oval petals; and 


| Its fruit is a trilocular capſule containing 


a great many ſmall ſeeds, . 
This herb is ſaid to have an inebriating 
and ſoporific quality, _ 


a 


PEGASUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation 


a flying horſe, ſaid by different authors 


of the northern hemiſphere, in ſorm of 


to contain 19, 20, and 93 ſtars. 


PEGMATES, in antiquity, a kind of gla- 


diators, who fought on ſcaffolds erected 
an purpoſe, See GLADIATORS, 


PEGNITS, a river of Franconia, in Ger- 


many, which joins its waters with the 


_ - Repnits a little below Nurenburg. 
'PEGU, the capital of the kingdom of 


Pegu, and fituated upon a river of the 
ſame name, in 97% eaſt long. and north 
lat. 25? 300. 

The kingdom of Pegu is extended along 
the eaſt of the bay of Bengal. 


PEINE, a town of lower Saxony, four- 


teen miles weſt of Brunſwick, 


PEK IN, the metropolis of the empire of 


China, is fituated in eaſt long. 1219, 


and north lat. 400. 


It is about twenty miles in circumfer- 
ence, and is ſaid to contain 2, ooo, ooo 
of people. 


PELAGIX concuz, in natural hiſtory, 


1 


ſuch ſhell-fiſh as always reſide in the 


deep parts of the fea, or thoſe remote 
from land. 


- PELAGIANS, a chriſtian ſc& who ap- 


peared about the, latter end of the fourth, 
or the beginning of the fifth century, 
Pelagius, the author of this ſe, was 


born in Wales, and his name was 


Morgan, which in the welſh language 
ſignifies ſea-bornz from whence he had 
his latin name Pelagius. Some of our 


* hiſtozians pretend that he was 


[ 
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abbot of Bangor: but this is impoſſih] 
becauſe the — nonchs — of 2 


later date. St. Auſtin gives him the 


character of a very pious man, and a 
chriſtian of no —— rank: according 
to the ſame father, he travelled to Rome, 
where he aſſociated himſelf with perſons 
of the opt learning and figure, and 
wrote his commentaries on St. Paul's 
Epiſtles, and his letters to Melania and 
| Demetrias 5 but being charged with he- 
reſy, he left Rome, and went into 
rica, and from thence to Jeruſalem, 
where he ſettled, He died ſomewhere 
in the eaft, but where is uncertain. He 
was charged with maintaining the fol- 
. lowing doctrines: 1. That Adam was 
by nature mortal, and whether he- had 
finned or not, would certainly have died. 
2, That the conſequences of Adam's fin 
were confined to his own perſon, 4, 
That new-born infants are in the ſame 
condition with Adam before the fall, 
4+ That the law qualified men for the, 
kingdom of heaven, and was founded 
upon equal promiſes with the goſpel. 
5. That the general reſurrection of the 
dead does not follow in virtue of our 
Saviour's teſurrection. 6. That the 
grace of God is given according to our 
merits, 7. That this grace is not grant- 
ed for the performance of every moral 
act; the liberty of the will, and infor- 
mation in points of duty being ſufficient, 
Sc. Pelagius's ſentiments were con- 
demned by ſeveral councils in Africa, 
and by a ſynod at Antioch. 
There was alſo a ſe& of ſemi- pelagians; 
who, with the orthodox, allowed of ori- 
ginal fin; but denied that the liberty of 
the will could be ſo far impaired thereby, 
that men could not of themſelves do 
ſomething, which might induce God to 
afford his grace to one more than ano- 
ther: and as to election, they held, 
that it depended on ovr perſeverance; 
God choofing only ſuch to eternal life, 
as continued ſtedfaſt in the faith, 
PELECANUS, in ornithology, a name 
ſometimes given to the platea, or ſpoon- 
bill, as well as to the pelican, properly 
ſo called, See PLATEA and PELICAN. 
PELECOIDES, in geometry, a figure in 
form of an hatchet : ſuch is the figure 
B CD A, plate CXCV. fig, 3. contained 
under the two inverted quadranta] arcs 
AB and AD, and the ſemi-circle B CD. 
The area of the pelecoides is demon- 
ſtrated to be equal to the ſquare A C, 
and that again to the parallelogram _ 
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I is equal to the ſquare A C, becauſe it PELLUCID, the ſame with di-phanouss 
Pants of the ſquare on the left hand the 
two ſegments AB and AC, which are 
equal to the two ſegments B C and CD, 
dy which it exceeds on the right hand. 
PELICAN, pelicanus, in ornithology, a 
us of birds, of the order of the anleres, 
Fe beak of which is very long, crooked, 
and unguiculated at the extremity : its 
fides are not denticulated, and the an- 
terior part of the head towards the throat 
is naked. See ORNITHOLOGY. 


or tranſparent, See DIAPHANOUS, _ 
PELTA, Tn, in antiquity, a ſmall light 
fort of buckler. See BUCKLER, . / 
PELVIS, in anatomy, the lower part * il 
the cavity of the abdomen, thug calle 
from its reſemblance to a baſon, or ewer, 
in latin called pelvis. It is formed by 
the oſſa ilia and iſchia, the os ſactum, * 
the os coccygis, and the oſſa pubis. See 4 
the article INNOMINATA Os8a4. . | 
The pelvis is much larger in women 


. To this genus belong the. pelican, pro- than in men, to give room for the — 7 
" perly ſo called, with a bag at the throat, growth, &c. of the foetus. 5 —_ 
Y the cormorant, and ſhag. See the articles PEL VIS of the kidneys, is a membranaceous 
1 CoRMORANT and SHAG, ; cavity in the kidneys, which ſends out 
4 Mr. Edwards deſcribes a pelican brought ſeveral proceſſes called the tubuli of the 
| from the Cape of Good-Hope, which pelvis, and ſurrounds the renal papillz. 
* ſeemed to him to be more than double See KiDNEYs and URETERS. | | 
the ſize of the largeſt ſwan, He tells us, PELUSIUM, a city of Egypt, now called 
A He ſaw its keeper put his head into the Damietta. See DAMIETTA, , 
Il big, or pouch, under the bill, and that PEMBRIDGE, a market-town of Here- 
* another man's head might have been put fordſhire, thirteen miles north-weſt of 
** „„ ee 5 as... 
* PELICAN, in chemiſtry; a kind of double PEMBROKE, the capital of Pembroke- 
he glaſs-veſſel, uſed in diſtilling liquors by ſhire, in ſouth Wales: weft long. 5*, 
* circulation + it conſiſts of a cucurbit and north lat. 51% 45. This town ſends two 
the alembic-head, with two tubes bending members to parliament. 5 
into the cucurbit again. See plate PEN, a little inſtrument uſually formed of 
nt. CXCVI. fig. 1. 8 14. I a quill ; ſerving to write withal, 
* But as ſuch veſſels are not eaſily procu- Pens are alſo ſometimes made of filver, 
* rable, a ſimple ſort, conſiſting only of braſs, or iron, - - 
ot a bolt-head with a long neck, into which Dutch Pens, are made of quills that have ; 
Fg the neck of another glaſs.veſſel is invert- paſſed through hot aſhes, to take off the 
ea ed, and the junRture well luted, as it muſt groſſer fat and moiſture, and render them 
EN alſo be in the former, may be ſeen 10. n . more tranſparent. Os 
ns; The term pelican is alſo given to an in- Fountain-PEN, is a pen made of filver, 
. ſtrument, uſed by ſurgeons for drawing braſs, Sc. contrived to contain à con- 
y of teeth; and likewiſe for an antient piece fiderable quantity of ink, and let it flow 
by, of ordnance, carrying a ball fix out by gentle degrees, ſo as to ſupply 
** pounds. 1  _- the writer a long time without being 
4 to ELISA, a town of lower Hungary, ſub- under the neceſſity of taking freſh ink. 
ano- ject to the houſe of Auſtria, thirteen The fountain · pen is compoſed of ſeveral 
geld, . miles weſt of Buda. pieces, as in plate CXC VI. fig. 2. where 
nee; PELLETS; in r thaſe roundles that the middle piece F carries the pen, which =» 
life, are black, called alſo ogreſſes and gun- is ſcrewed into the inſide of a little _ Wo 
, ſtones, and by the French torteaux de ſable. pipe, which again is ſoldered to another 
name PELLICLE, amon phyſicians, &c. de- pipe of the ſame bigneſs as the lid G; in 
oon · notes a thin fili 3 fragment of a which lid is ſoldered a' male ſcrew, for 
per membrane. eek ſcrewing on the cover, as alſo fer ſtops 
> AN. hen any liquor is evaporated in a page nel hole at che place, and hinder» 
oy in par heat, till a pellicle ariſe at top, it Ing the ink from paſſing through it. At 
figure s called an evaporation tb a pellicle ; the other end of the piece F is a liitie 
ained wherein there is juſt liquor enough left, pipe, on the outſide of which the tops 
| arcs to keep the ſalts in fuſion, cover H may be ſcrewed. In the cover 
CD. PELOSO, a town in the kingdom of there goes a port craionz which is to be 
moo Naples, thirty-five miles welt ef Barri. ſcrewed into the lalt-meationed pipe, in 
AC, PELLS, or clerk of the PELLs; See the order to ſtop the end of the pipe, into 
1 EB. _ acticle CLERK, 5 which the ink is to be poured by a fou- 
lt Vor, III. | > 
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PEN, or PENSTOCK. 


P 


TEN 


be taken off, and the pen a little ſhaken, 
to make the ink run more freely. 
See PEN3TOCK, 


ENANCE, a puniſhment, either volun- 


tary or impoſed by authority, for the 
faults a perſon has committed, Penance 


is one of the ſeven ſacraments of the 


general conditions of penance z there are 


romiſh church, 
abſtinence, and the like, which are the 


others of a more particular kind, as the 


_ repeating a certain number of ave-marys, 


tain number of ſtripes. 


/ 


ter-noſters, and credos, wearing a 


air-ſhirt, and giving one's ſelf a cer- 
In Italy and 
Spain it is uſual to ſee chriſtians almoſt 


Beſides faſting, alms, . 
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nel. To uſe the pen, the cover G muſt 


rn 


TP E N 
ment is thus deſcribed by the canong » 
the delinquent is to dane i. 3 


porch on tome Sunday bare- headed and 


bare: foot, in a white ſheet, with a white 


wand in his hand, bewailing himſelf, 
and begging every one to pray for him; 
then he 1s to enter the church, and fall. 


ing down, is to kiſs the ground; and 


at laſt is to be placed on an eminence 
in the middle of the church, over-againſt 
the miniſter, who is to declare the foul. 
neſs of his crime, which is odious to God, 
and ſcandalous to the congregation, If 
the crime be not notorious, the canons 
allow the puniſhment to be commuted 
at the partjes requeſt for a pecuniary 
mulct, for the benefit of the poor, &c, 


naked, loaded with chains and a croſs, PENZEA, in botany, a plant of the te. 


and laſhing themſelves at every ſtep. 
The manner of public penance in the 
romiſh church is as follows: the prnitent 


comes into the church in a very plain 


and modeſt garb ; if he be under excom- 
munication, he kneels without the church- 
door; but if not, within the door. The 
congregation being aſſembled, the peni- 


tentiary prieſt fits in a chair in the middle PENATEsS, in roman antiquity, a kind 


of the nave of the church; and the peni- 
tent kneels before him, begging with a 
loud voice that his fins may be forgiven 
him: the prieſt anſwers with a ſhort re- 
monſtrance, and enjoins him ſuch pen- 
ance as he thinks proper. He then takes 
the penitent by the right hand, and leads 


him to the church-door, where he ſays 3 


you are turned out of the church for PENCE, or Peter-PENCE, See PETER, 
the fins you have committed, in like PENCIL, an inſtrument uſed by painters 


manner as Adam, for his diſobedience, 
was driven from Paradiſe; and then the 
church-door is ſhut againſt him. When 


the penitent has completed the pe-ance ' 
enjoined him, he returns back to the 


penitentiary, with a certificate thereof 
ſigved by the miniſter of his pariſh, and 
on the day of abſolution, preſents him- 


ſelf upon his knees at the church-door, 


with an unlighted taper in his hand.” 
Prayers being ended, the prieſt goes to 


the church-door, and makes a pretty 


long exhortation to the penitent; which 


being done, he takes him by the hand, 


and leads him into the church. If the 


penitent be under excommunication, he PENCIL is alſo an inſtrument uſed in draw» 


muſt kneel before the prieſt, who ſtrikes 
him ſeveral times on the ſhoulders with a 
whip made of cords. c 

Penance, in our canon-law, is an ec- 


cſeſiaſtical puniſhment chiefly adjudged 
The puniſh. 


to the ſia of, fornicauon. 


* 


* 


are bound to a ſtick, bigger or leſs ac- 


trandria-monogy nia clals, with a mono- 
petalous campaniform flower; and a 
quadragonal capſule for its fruit, con- 
taining four cells, with two oblong feeds 
in each. 
This plant-has been erroneouſly ſuppoſed 
to have produced the ſarcocolla of the 
ſhops. See SARCOCOLLA, 


of tutelar deities, either of countries or 
particular houſes; in which laſt ſenſe, 
they differed in reting from the lares, 
See the article La 

The penazes were properly the tutelar 
gods of the Trojans, and were only 


adopted by the Romans, who gave them 
the title of penates. 


for laying on their colours. Pencils are 
of various kinds, and made of various 
materials; the larger forts are made of 
boars briſtles, the thick ends of which 


cording to the uſes they are deſigned 
for: theſe, when large, are called bruſhes, 
The finer ſorts of pencils are made of 
camels, badgers, and fquirrels-hair, and 
of the down of ſwans; theſe are tied 
at the upper end with a piece ef ſtrong 
thread; and incloſed in the barrel of a 
vill,. . 

All good pencils on being drawn between 
the lips come to a fine point. 


ing, writing, Cc. made of long pieces 
of black- lead, or red-· chalk, placed in à 
groove cut in a ſlip of cedar, on which 
other pieces of cedar being glued, the 
whole is planed round, and one of ihe 
ends being cut to a point, it is fit oo - 
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Theſe pencils, on their importation, pay 


a duty of 29g ta of the groſs . ſs * and 
draw back, on exportation, 28. bt d. 
PENDANT, an ornament hangiag at the 


ear, frequently conſiſting of diamonds, 
pearls, and other precious ſtones. 


The pendants of the european ladies are 


extremely ſmall, when compared with 
thoſe worn both by men and women in 
the Eaſt- Indies; among whom it is the 
faſhion to lengthen out the ears, and to 
enlarge the hole made in them, by put- 
ting in pendants ſet with ſtones of the 
ſize of ſancers. Pyrard informs us, 
that the queen of "Calicut, and other 
hdies of her court, have their ears by 


this means weighed down to their breaſts, 


and that the holes in them were large 
enough to paſs the hand through, This 
they imagine a great beauty, and there- 
fore the common people are not allowed 
to have their ears ſtretched above the 
length of three fingers, In the Weſt- 
Indies, the Mexicans and other na- 
tions, not only hang pendants at their 
ears; but bore holes in their lips and 
noſtrils, and hang pendants to them. 
PENDANTS, in heraldry, parts hanging 
down from the label, to ths number of 
three, four, five, or ſix at moſt, reſem- 
bling the drops in the doric frieze, When 
they are more than three, they muſt be 
ſpecified in blazoning. | : 
PENDANTS, of a ſhip, are thoſe ſtreamers 


or long colours which are ſplit and di- 


vided into two parts ending in points, 
and hung at the head of maſts, or at 
the yard-arm ends. | 


PEXDANT feathers, with falconers, are thoſe 


an hawk, 
PEXDANTS, among floriſts, the ſame with 
apices,” or antherzx. See the articles 
 ANTHERZ and STAMINA. 
PENDENNIS, a caftle in Cornwal, ſitu- 


ated on Falmouth: bay, fifty miles ſouth- 
weſt of Launceſton. 


body of a vault ſuſpended out of the 
perpendicular of the walls, and bearing 
againſt the arch-boutants : or according 
to Daviler, it is the portion of a vault 
between the arches of a dome, uſually 
mriched with ſculpture, | 


Fe pendentives are generally of brick 


ſtone; but care is to be taken, 
that the couches or beds of "maſonry, 
be always laid level, and in right lines 
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feathers that grow behind the thighs of 


PENDENTIVE, in architecture, the whole 


' 
* 


proceeding from the ſweep whence. the 
riſe was taken: the joints too mult be 
made as ſmall as poſſible, to ſave the 


neceſſity of filling them up with wood, 


or of uſing much mortar. 
PENDULOUS, a term applied to any 
thing that bends or*hangs downwards: 


thus, the flowers, whole ſlender ſtalks | 


are not able to ſuſtajn their heads upright, 
are called pendulous flowers. See the 
articles BOTANY and FLOWER, 

PENDULUM, in mechanics, denotes any 
heavy body, ſo ſuſpended as that it may 


vibrate or ſwing, backwards and for- 


wards, about ſome fixed point, by the 
force of gravity, See GRAVITY,-  *\ 
The vibrations of a pendulum are called 
its oſcillations, See OSCILLATION, - 
A pendulum, therefore, is any body, By 
(plate CXCVI. fig. 3. no 1.) ſuſpended 


upon, and movidg about a fixed point, 


A, as a center. 3 3 
The nature of a pendulum conſiſts in 
the following particulars; 1. Tas times 
of the vibrations of a pendulum, in very 
| ſmall arches, are all equal. 2. The 
velocity of the bob, in the: loweſt point, 
will be nearly as the length of the chord 


of the arch which it deſcribes in the de- 


ſcent. 3. The times of vibration in dif- 
ferent pendulums, AB, AC, are as the 
ſquare roots of the times of their vibra- 
tions, 4. The time of one vibration is 
to the time of the deſcent, through: half 
the length of the pendulum, as the 1 


cumference of a circle to its diameter. 


5. Whence the length of a pendulum, 
vibrating ſeconds, will be found 39.2 
inches nearly ; and that of an half ſecond 

endulum 9.8 inches, 6. An uaiform 
weste body B G (ibid. no 2.) 48 
a rod, ſtaff, &c. which is one third part 

longer than a pendulum AD, vill vi- 

brate in the Came time with it. 

From theſe, properties of the pendulum 
we may diſcern its uſe as an univerſal 
chronometer, or regulator of time, as it 
is uſed in clocks, and ſuch like machines, 


By this inſtcument alſo we can meaſure 


the diſtance of a ſhip, by meaſuring the 
interval of time between the fire and the 
ſound of the gun; alſo the diſtance of a 
cloud, by numbering the ſecends, or 
half. ſeconds, between the lightning and 
thunder. Thus, ſuppoſe between tbe 
| lightning and thunder, we number 10 
ſeconds; then, becauſe ſound piſſes 
through 1142 feet in one ſecond; we have 
the diſtance of the cloud equal to 11420 
feet, Again, the height of any room, 
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other object, may be meaſured by a 
pendulum vibrating from the top thereof, 
Thus, ſuppoſe a pendulum from the 
height of a room vibrates once in three 
ſeconds; then ſay, as 1 is to the ſquare 
of 3. wiz. 9, ſo is 39.2 to 352.8 feet, 
the height required. oe by the 


penduſum we diſcover the different force 


of gravity on diverſe parts of the earth's 
ſurface, and thence the true figure of 
the earth. See the article EARTH. 
hen pefidulums were firſt applied to 
clocks, they were made very ſhort z and, 
the arches of the circle being large, the 
time of vibration through different 
arches, coyld not in that caſe be equal; 
to effect which, the pendulum was con- 
trived to vibrate in the arch of a cycloid, 
by meking it play between two ſemi- 
cycloĩds C B, CD, (ibid. no 3.) whereby 
it deſcribes the cycloid BEA D; the pro- 
rty of which curve is, that a body vi- 
1 in it, will deſcribe all its arches, 
reat or ſmall, in equal times. 
In all that has been hitherto _ the 
power of gravity has been ſuppoſed con- 
Nase, the wie. But, if "the faid 
power yaries, the lengths of pendulums 
muſt vary in the ſame proportion, in 
order that they may vibrate. in equal 
times; for we have ſhewn, that the ratio 
of the times of vibration apd deſcent 


through half the lengths is given, and 
conſequently the times of vibration and 


deſcent through the whole length is given: 
But the times of vibration àre ſuppoſed 
equal, therefore the times of deſcent 
through the lengths of the pendulum are 
equal. But bodies deſcending through 
- unequal ſpaces, in equal times, are im- 
pelled by powers that are as the ſpaces 
deſcribed, that is, the powers of gravity 


are as the lengths of the pendulums. 


The greateſt inconvenience attending this 
moſt uſeful inftrument is, that it is con- 


ſtantly liable to an alteration of its length, 


from the effects of heat and cold, which 
very ſenſibly expand and contract all me- 
talline bodies. See the article HEAT. 


o remedy this inconvenience, the com- 


mon method is by applying the bob of 
the pendulum” ke a ſcrew; ſo that it 
may be at any time made longer or ſhort- 


er, according as the bob is ſcrewed down- - 


' wards or upwards, and thereby the time 
of its vibrations kept always the ſame, 
Again, if a glaſs or metalline tube, 


Vbniform throughout, filled with quick - 
ßlver, and 58.8 inches long, were ap- 


"plied to a elock, it would vibrate ſeconds 
« » gw Hz 4 „5 „ Ya „„ 1%, Wars « 
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(for 39.221 of 8.3) and ſuch A pen 
dulum admits of, a twofold expanſion 
and contraction, viz. one of the meta 


and the other of the mercury, and theſe 


will be at the ſame time contrary, ang 


therefore will corre& each other. For 


What we have ſhewn, the metal will ex. 


tend in length with heat, and ſo the 
pendulum will vibrate flower on that ac- 
count. The mercury alſo will expand 
with heat, and fince by this expanſion it 
muſt extend the length of the column 
upward, and conſequently raiſe the cen- 
ter of oſcillation; ſo that by this means 
its diftance from the point of ſuſpenſion 
- will be ſhortened, and therefore the pen- 
dulum on this account will vibrate 
quicker : wherefore, if the circumſtances 
of the tube and mercury are ſkilfully ad- 
juſted, the time of the clock might, by 
this means, for a long courſe of time, 
continue the ſame, without any ſenſible 
in or loſs. 


his is the invention of the late in- 


genious Mr. Graham, in the year 1721, 
who made a clock of this ſort, and com- 
pared it with one of the beſt of the com- 
mon ſort for three years together, and 
found the errors of the former but about 
J part of the latter; of which the reader 
way ſee a farther account in Phil. Tranſ, 
n? 392. It is what is now called Mr, 
Graham's quĩckſilver - pendulum. 
In the forty-ſeventh volume of the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions, Mr. Shert gives 
us an account vf other inventions to re- 
medy the ſame inconvenience. Mr, 
John Harrjſon, of Rarrow, in Lin- 
colnſhire, famous for his invention of a 
clock to find the difference of longitude 
at ſea, without having the leaſt know- 
ledge of what Mr. Graham had done 
before him, made ſeveral experiments up- 
on wires of different metals, in order to 
find their different degrees of expanſion 
and contraction. He thought that by 3 
proper combination of wires of two dif- 
ferent metals, differing conſiderably in 
their expanſion and contraction, he might 
be enabled to keep the center of oſcilla- 
« tion of a pendulum always at the ſame 
diſtance from the point of ſuſpenſion. 
In conſequence of theſe experiments, 
he made a pendulum conſiſting of one 
ſteel-wire, at the end of which 1s the bob 
or weight; and on each fide of this wile, 
four wires alternately braſs and ſteel, 
ſo diſpoſed. and contrived as to raiſe the 
pendulum by the ſame quantity that it!s 
lepgthened by heat, and to let down 
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pendulum in the ſame proportion as it is 


| raiſed by cold, 


Mr. Harriſon, in his firſt machine for 
meaſuring time at ſea, likewiſe applied 
this combination of wires of braſs and 
ſteel, to prevent any alterations by beat 
and cold. And in the other machines or 
clocks he has fince made for the ſame 
purpoſe, a like method of guarding 
2gainſt the irregularities ariſing from 
this cauſe is uſed, as has been ſhown un- 
der the article LONGITUDE. 
Mr, Graham alſo made a pendulum con- 
fiſting of three bars, one of ſteel between 


two of braſs, and the ſteel bar aded upon 


à lever, ſo as to raiſe the pendulum, 
when lengthened by heat, and to let it 
down, hen ſhortened by cold; but he 
found this clock liable to ſudden ſtarts 
and jerks in its motion. 

The ingenious Mr. Ellicott, in the ſame 


volume of the TranſaQtions, deſcribes a 


2 of his invention, compoſed of 
raſs and iron, with the method of ap- 
plying it, ſo as to avoid the many jerks 
to whick{ the machine might be liable. 

But beſides the irregularities arifing from 
heat and cold, pendulum-clocks are lia- 


ble to others from friction and foulneſs ; 


to obviate which, Mr. Harriſon has ſeve- 
ral excellent. contrivances, whereby his 
clocks are almoſt entirely free from fric - 
tion, and never need to be cleaned. See 
FRICTION and LONGITUDE. 

PENE, a river of upper-Saxony, in Ger- 
many, which ſeparates the ſwediſh terri- 
tories from thoſe of Brandenburg. 

PENEMUNDER, : a fortreſs of Germany, 
in the circle of upper-Saxony and dutchy 

Pomerania, fituated on the iſle of 
Uſedom, at the mouth of the river Pene, 
in eaſt long. r4* 107, north lat. 54 20“. 

PENETRABILITY. . See the article 
IMPENETRABILITY. | 

PENETRALE, in roman antiquity, pro- 


perly denoted the chapel conſecrated to 


the penates, or houſhold-gods. | 
PENETRATION, penetratio, the act 


whereby. one thing acts upon another, 


or takes up the place already poſſeſſed by 


mother. 


Chauvinus defines penetration the co-ex- 
iſtence of two or more bodies, ſo as one 
is preſent, or has its extenſion in the ſame 
my as the other. ; 

_ Thiloſophers hold the penetration of bo- 
dies abſurd, i. e. that two bodies ſhould 
be at the ſame time in the ſame place z 


ind, accordingly, impenetrability is laid 


eee eee 
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matter. What is commonly therefore 
meant by penetration, only amounts to 
the matter of one body being admitted 
into the vacuities of another.. 
PENFORD, a market · town of Somerſet- 
- ſhire, fituated ten miles weſt of Bath. 
PENGUIN 16LAND and BAY, are fitu- 
ated on the coaſt of Patagonia in ſouth= 
America: weſt long. 700, ſouth lat. 45%. 
PENGUIN, in ornithology, a name given 
| to a ſpecies of the alca, with eight fur- 
rows on the beak, and a white ſpot be- 
fore the eye. It is a very large and ſin- 
lar bird, equal to the common gooſe 
in ſize; the head-is large and flatted on 
the crown; the eyes are pretty large, 
and their iris grey with a tinge of yel- 
low : the beak is of a kind of triangular 
figure, compreſſed at the ſides, and a 
little hooked juſt at the extremity i the 
wings and tail are ſhort, the feet ſtand 
backward, and the toes are connected by 
a membrane. See the article Al cA. 
PENICHE, a port-town of Portugal, in 
the province of Eſtremadura, ſituated on 
the Ocean, forty miles north ef Liſbon z 
weſt Jong. 99 6/ north lat. 392 20%. 
PENICK, a town of Germany, in the 
marquiſate of Miſnia, fituated fixteen 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Altendurg. of Og 
PENICILLA, in pharmacy, à lozenge, 
or form of medicine, made round by. 
rolling. See the article LOZENGE, 
PENICILLUS, among ſurgeons, is uſed 
for a tent to be put into wounds or ulcers. 
See the article TENT. + FOE: 
PENIDIUM $AacCcHARUM, in pharmacy, 
is prepared thus: diſſolve fugar as much 
as you pleaſe, clarify it with the white'of 
an egg; then ftrain and inſpiſſate it 
- gently, or ſlowly, till great bubbles 
ariſe: this done take it off the fire till the 
bubbles ſubſide, and then pour it dut 
upon a board which bas been rubbed 
over with oil of almonds; and when it 


is ſomewhat hardened, take it up with -- 


your hook, and with your hand ſprinkled 
with ſtarch, ſpeedily reduce it into its 
roper form, and lay it up for uſe. 

t is good againſt colds, to moderate the 
acrimonies of the breaſt, promote expec- 
toration, SS. 15 
PENINSULA, in geography, a portion 

or extent of land, joining to the conti- 
nent by a narrow neck, or iſthmus z the 
reſt being encompaſſed with water. 

PENIS, the YARD, in anatomy, the pri- 

mary organ of generation in man; being 
called alſo mentula, virgo, priapus, — i 
by a multitude of other names. 
| 8 4 ; to- 
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Anatomiſts divide the penis into three 


+ parts, the body, the glans, and the ure- 


thra, Ia the body of the penis, are 
obſervable the cuticle and cutis, as the 


common integuments; the prepuce, he- 


ing a reduplication of the cutis covering 


- the glans; and in the lower part of this 
zs fixed the frenulum, all which are de- 


ſeribed under their ſeveral heads, See 


the articles CUTIcLe,CuT1s, PREPUCE, 
and Fa Nu. 


- After theſe is obſervable the proper te- 
guments or coats of the penis. This is 
- & robuſt coat, of a membranous nature, 
ſurrounding every part of the penis, It 
- is ſometimes double, and has in the in- 
terſtitial ſpace a celluloſe coat which is 


diſcoverable by inflation and drying in 
that ate. Under this are the two bo- 
dies which conſtitute the penis; theſe, 


| being called the corpora cavernoſa, or 


| ſpongiola, are deſcribed under the ar - 
ticle CavERNOSE. 


For a deſcription of the other two parts 


of the penis, vir. the glans and vrethra, 
. ſee GLans and URETHRA. | 


The penis is joined by ſynchondroſis to 


- the oſſa pubis, by means of a ligament 


called ligamentum Veſalii, as alſo by its 
lateral ligaments. The muſcles cf the 


penis are numerous: they ſerve princi- 


d = for the erecting it. See MusCLE, 


veſſels of the penis are very nume- 
rous, and are diſtributed through it in a 


very ſurprifing and beautiful manner. 


To the conſideration of the penis there 


yet alſo belong the glands, called from 
their diſcoverer glandulæ Cowperĩi mu- 


coſæ : he deſcribes three of them, two of 
which are ſituated regularly one on each 


' fide of the urethra, between the muſculi 


acceleratores and the bulb : they are ſaid 
to be of an oval figure, but ſomewhat 
compreſſed, and of the fizz of a horſe- 
bean, They ſecrete a mucous pellucid 
liquor, which each diſcharges at its own 
duct into the urethra; the uſe of the 
Auid which they ſecrete ſeems to be that 
of lubicrating the urethra, and defend- 
ing it from being hurt by the acrimony 

the urine. The third of them, 
which is ſingle, is in the angle of the 
curvature of the urethra, under: the os 
pubis, and within the corpus cavernoſum: 
ſuch are the glandulz Cowperi. Finally, 
the glandula Littrii is fituated juſt below 
the proſtata, and lodged between the two 
membranes and coats of the urethra : 
the uſe of this gland is the ſame with 
thoſe already deſcribed, The veſlely of 
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the penis, urethra, and theſe glands, 
are in common : their arteries are from 
the hypogaſtrics, and thoſe of the pu- 
denda: the veins, which all have valves, 
carry back the blood to the veins of the 
ſame parts; but before they join them, 
they make various anaſtomoſes, and 
form a wonderful kind of reticulation in 
the body of the penis, The nerves 
come from the laſt of thoſe of the os fa. 
crum, and the lymphatic veſſels are nu. 
merous. | 
The uſes of the penis are two, wiz. a 
primary and a ſecondary: the primary 
uſe of it is to ſerve in the office of gene- 
ration, and the ſecondary for the excre- 
tion of the urine. 
For the diſorders of the penis, ſee the 
articles GONORRHOEA, with its ſymp- 
toms PHIMOSIS, PARAPHIMOSIS, c. 
PENISCOLA, a port-town of Spain, in 
the province of Valencia, ſituated on the 
Mediterranean, under the meridian of 
London, and in north lat, 40% 290. 
PENITENCE, pænitentia, properly ſig- 
nifies the ſame with repentance 3 but is 
alſo uſed fol the diſcipline, or puniſh- 
ment, more uſually called penance, 
See the article PENANCE. 
There are ſeveral orders of penitence, 
conſiſting either of converted debauchees, 
reformed proſtitutes, or perſons who de · 
vote themſelves to the office of reforming 
them: ſuch are the order and congrega- 
tion of penitence of St. Magdalen, in 
France; the converts of the name of 
Jeſus, at Seville; and the penitents of 
, Orvietto,- | 
PENITENTS, an appellation given to 
certain fraternities of penitents diſtin- 
gviſked by the different ſhape and colour 
of their habits, Theſe are ſecular ſocie- 
ties, who have their rules, ſtatutes, and 
churches, and make public proceſſions 
under their particular croſſes or banners, 
Of theſe there are more than a hundred, 
the moſt conſiderable of which are as fol- 
lows: the white penitents, of which 
there are ſeveral different ſorts at Rome, 
the moſt antient of which was conſtituted 
in 1264: the brethren of this frater- 
nity every year give portions to a certain 
number of young girls, in order to their 
| being married: their habit is a kind of 
white ſackcloth, and on the ſhoulder is a 
circle; in the middle of which is a red 
and white croſs. Black penitents, tbe 
moſt conſiderable of which are the bre - 
thren of mercy, inſtituted in 1488, by 
ſome Floremiines, in order to _ 
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minals during their impriſonment, and PENNAFLOR, a town of Spain, 2 in 


at the time of their death: on the day 


of execution, they walk in proceſſion 


before them, ſinging the ſeven penitential 


pſalms and the litanies; and after they 


are dead, they take them down from the 


ibbet and bury them: their habit is 
black ſackcloth; There are others, whoſe 
bulineſs it is to bury ſuch perſons as are 
found dead in the ſtreets: theſe wear a 
death's head on one fide of their habit. 
There are alſo blue, ein red, green, 
and violet penitents; all w 
markable for little elſe beſides the differ- 
ent colours of their habits. 


Mabillon tells us, that at Turin there 


are a ſet of penitents kept in pay to walk 


through the ſtreets in proceſſion, and cut 


PENITENTIARY, at- 


PENKRIDGE, a market-town, four miles 


their ſhoulders with whi 


ps, &c. 


PENITENTIAL, an eccleſiaſtical book 


retained among the romaniſts z in which 
is preſcribed what relates to the impoſi- 
tion of penance, and the reconciliation 
of penitents. See the article PENANCE, 
There are. various penitentials, as the 
roman penitential, that of the venerable 
Bede, that of pope Gregory III. Sc. 


PENITENTIARY, in the antient chriſtian 


church, a name given to certain preſby- 


hich are re- 


ters, or prieſts, appointed in every church 


to receive the private confeſſions of the 
people, in order to facilitate public diſci - 
pline, by acquainting them what fins 
were to be expiated by public penance, 
and to appoint private penance for ſuch 


private criſhes as were not proper to be 


publicly cenſured. 


is an office in which are examined and de- 
livered out the ſecret bulls, graces, or 
diſpenſations relating to caſes of conſci- 


- ence, confeſſions, Sc. 
PENITENTIARY is alſo an officer, in ſome 


cathedrals, veſted with power from the 
biſhop to abſolve, in caſes reſerved to 
him, The pope has at preſent his grand 
penitentiary, who is a cardinal, and 
the chief of the other penitentiary priefts 
eſtabliſhed in the church of Rome, who 


conſult him in all difficult caſes, He pre- 


the court of Rome, 


hides in the penitentiary, diſpatches diſ- 


penſations, abſolutions, &c. and has un- 
er him a regent and twenty-four proc- 


2 or advocates of the ſacred peniten- 
iary. 


ſouth of Stafford. 


PENMANMAUR, one of the higheſt 


* 


mountains in Wales, in Carnatvonchire. 


— 


Aſturias, fifteen miles ſouth-weſt of 
. Orviedo, _ 5. . 
PENN ATE D, or PiNNaTED, among bo» 
taniſts. See the article PIX NAT ED. 
PENNON, or PENON, a kind of ſtan- 
dard, with à long tail, antiently belopg- 
ing to a ſimple gentleman, It is op- 


pofed to the banner, which was ſquare. _ 


” 


See the article BANNER. Hes 

PENNY, an antient filver-coin 
though now little uſed, was the only one 
current among our ſaxon anceſtors, See 
the article Coin, . 


PENNY-EARTH, in agriculture, denotes Tz 


large proportion of ſea-ſhells intermixed 
with it. AFR 

PENNY-POST. See the article Pos r. 

PENNY-WEIGHT, A troy-weight, contain- 


hard, loamy, or ſandy earth, with a 


"% by . 
» which, 


ing twenty-four grains, each of which 


is equal in weight to a grain of wheat, 


gathered out of the middle of the ear, 


and well dried. See WEIGHT, _ 
PENON, or PENNOx. See PENNON, + 
PENON DE VELEZ, a port-town of Bar- 
bary, ſituated on 
eighty miles ſouth · eaſt of the Streights ot 
. Gibraltar, HE DE 
PENRISE, a port- town of Wales, in the 
county of Glamorgan, ſituated on Bri- 
ſtol· channel, ſeventeen miles ſouth of 
Caermarthen, 5 u 
PENRITH, a market- town of Cumber- 
+ land, ſixteen miles ſouth of Carliſle. 
PENRYN, a borough-town of Cornwal, 


near a bay of the Engliſh-channel; -- 


welt long. 5? 35', north lat. 50 2o', 

It ſends two members to parliament. _ 
PENSANCE, a market-town 'of Corn- 
wal, eight miles eaſt of the Land's end. 
PENSILV ANIA, ane of the engliſh plan- 

tations in America, two hundred miles 

in length, and almoſt as much in breadth : 


the Mediterranean, 


ſituated between 74 and 78 of weſt lon- 


gitude, and between 39 and 42* of north 
latitude : a fine fruitfol country, bounded 


by the five nations of the Iroquois on the 


north; by New- Jerſey and New-York 
on the eaſt; and by Maryland on the ſouth 


and weſt, It is a proprietary govern- 


ment, the heirs of Mr. Penn, a quaker, 


who ſettled this country, appointing the . 


overnor. hag: 
PENSION, a ſum of money paid annually 
for ſervices or conſiderations already paſt, 

The yearly payment of each member to 
the houſes of the inns of courts, are like- 


wiſe termed penſions ; and the yearly aſ- 
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ſembly of the members of the ſociety of they are allo to attend at all great fol. 
| +*-Gray's Inn, to conſült on the afaitz of -* ue as coronations, St. Se 
the houſe, is alſo called a penſion. ublic audiences of embaſſadors, at the 
PENSIONARY, or PENSION EA, a per- Reize“ going to parliament, Sc. 
ſin who has an appointment, or yearly They are each obliged to keep three 
- ſum, payable during life, by way of ac- double horſes and a ſervant, and ſo are 
knowledgment, charged on the eſtate of moperly a troop of horſe, They wait 
a prince, company, or particular perſon. alf at a time, quarterly; but on Chriſt. 
See the article An Murr. mas- day, Eaſter-day, Whitſunday, Sc. 
Grand PENsIONART, an appellation given and on extraordinary occaſions, they are 
to the firſt minifter of the States of Hol- all obliged to give their attendance. 
land. The grand penſionary is chair - They have likewiſe the honour to carr; 
man in the aſſemblies of the ſtates of that up the ſovereign's dinner on the corona- 
province; he propoſes the matters to be tion-day, and St. George's feaſt; at 
conſulted on; collects the votes; forms which times, the king or queen uſually 
and ptonounces the reſolutions: of the confer the honour of knighthood on two 
ſtates; opens letters ; confers with fo- ſuch gentlemen of the band as their cap. 
reign miniſters, Sc. His buſineſs is allo tain preſents. e . 
to inſpe& the finances, to maintain the Their arms are gilt battle-axes; and 
authority of the ſtates, and to ſee that the their weapons, on horſe-back, in time 
laws are obſerved ; and he is, perpetual of war; are curaffiers:arms, with ſword 
deputy of the ſtates- general of the Unit= and piſtols. Their, ſtandard, in time of 
ed Provinces. His commiſſion is how- war, is, argent, a croſs gules: Their 
ever given him only for five years; after captain is always a nobleman, who has 
which it is deliberated whether or no it under him a lieutenant, a ſtandard- 
ſhall be renewed ;-but there is no inftance bearer, a clerk of the check; ſecretary; 
of its being revoked : therefore death on · aymaſter, and barbinger, _ 
Iy puts an end to the functions of this PENSTOCK, a fluice, or flood-gate, ' 
important miniſter. * *' ſerving to retain or let go, at pleaſure; 
PERSON ARK, is alſo the firſt miniſter of the water of a mill-pond, or the like. 
the regency of each city in Holland, See the article 8SLUI c. 
PEN TACHORD, av antient muſical in- 


His office is to give his advice in affairs 
relating to the government either of the firument, with five firings, whence the 
name. o 


ſtate in general, or of the city in particu- l 
lar; and in aſſemblies of the 0 of The firings were of byllocks. leather 
; and ſtruck with a plectrum made of 


- 


— 


the province, he is ſpeaker in behalf ef 
bis city. The function, however, of _goats-horn. | 
theſe penſionaries is not every where ' PENTACROSTIC, in poetry, a ſet of 
alike : in ſome cities they only give their verſes fo diſpoſed as that there are always 

© advice, and are never found in afſemblies five acroſtics cf the ſame name, in fue 
of the magiſtrates, except when expreſly diviſions of each verſe, See Ackosric. 
called thither: in others they attend con- PENTAEDROSTYLA, in natural hiſto- 
tantly ; and in others they make the ry, the name of a genus of ſpars, Ses 


propoſitions on the part of the burgo- 
maſters, draw up their conclufions, '&c. 
They are called penſionaries, becauſe 


the article SpAR. 


The bodies of this genus are ſpars, in 
form of pentangular columns, terminat- 


they receive an appointment or penſion. ed by pentangular,pyramids at one end, 
PENSIONER, in general, denotes a per- and irregularly affixed at the other to | 
ſon who receives a penſion, yearly ſallary, ſome ſolid body. | ] 
or allowance. Hence, 5 Of this genus there are three known je 
The band of gentlemen-penfioners, the ſpecies, 1. One with a very long py i 
nobleſt ſort of guard to the king's perſon, mid. This is found in the mines on t 
conſiſts of forty gentlemen, who receive Mendip-hills. 2. One with a thick co- 1 
a yearly penſion of one hundred pounds. lumn, and a vgry ſhort and large py: b 
This honourable band was firſt inſtituted mid. This is found in the Hartz-forelt * 
by king Henry VIII. and their office in Germany; and in Cumberland. An, 4 
is to attend the king's perſon, with their 3. One with a broad depreſſed pyta, ra 
batile· axes, to and from his chapel- royal, mid. This is found, ſo far as it is yet - th 


and to receive him in the preſence. cham- 


ber, or coming out of his privy- lodgings: 


* 


known, only in the mines at Rammeli- 
berg in the Hartz-foreſt in Sn. x: 
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five ſides and five angles. 


If the five ſides be equal, the angles are 
ſo too, and the figure called a regular 


agon : ſuch is AB C D E (plate 
(xc. fig. 4.) inſcribed in the cirele. 


The moſt conſiderabls property of a pen- 
_ tagon is, that one of ts ſides, D E, is 


equal in power to the ſides of a hexagon 


and a decagon, inſcribed in the ſame 


circle AB C DE; that is, the ſquare of 
the fide D E, is equal to the ſum of the 
ſquares of the ſides AE and E 6, 

The area of a pentagon, like that of 
any other polygon, may be obtained by 
reſolving it into triangles. See the ar- 
ticles TRIANGLE and POLYGON. 
Pappus has alſo demonſtrated, that 
twelve regular pentagons contain more 


than twenty triangles inſcribed in the 


ſame circle, lib, v. probl. 45. | 
The dodecabedron, which is the fourth 


regular ſolid, conſiſts of twelve pen- 7 


tagons. 


In fortification, pentagon denotes a fort 


with five baſtions. 


PENTAGRAPH, or PARALLELOGRAM, 


an inſtrument whereby deſigns of any 
kind may be copied in what proportion 


you . pleaſe, without being {killed in 


drawing, | 

It conſiſts of four braſs or wooden rulers, 
(plate CXCVI, fig. 5.) two of them 
from fifteen to eighteen inches long ; the 
other two half that length. At the ends 
and middle of the long rulers, as alſo 
at the ends of the ſhorter, are holes, up- 
on the exact fixing whereof, the perfec- 
tion of the inftrument chiefly depends, 
Thoſe in the middle of the Jong rulers 


are to be at the ſame diſtance from thoſe _ 
at the ends of the long ones, and thoſe 
of the ſhort ones, ſo as to form a paral- 


lelogram. Far Ned 

It is fitted together by a large. pillar a, 
having at one end a ſcrew and nut, 
whereby the two long rulers are joined, 
and at the other a little knot for the in- 
ſtrument to ſlide on: & is a rivet with a 
ſcrew and nut, wherewith each ſhort ru- 


ler is faſtened to the middle of each long 


one: c is a pillar, one end whereof, be- 
ing hollowed into a ſcrew, has a nut fitted 


to it; at the other end is a worm to ſcrew 
into the table; when the inſtrument is to 
be uſed, it joins the ends of the two ſhort 


rulers: d is a, pen or pencil ſcrewed into 


a little pillar: # is a braſs-point,, mode- | 


rately blunt, ſcrewed, likewiſe, into a 
. 5, 


1 


F 
TAGON, in geometry, a figure of 


metres; whence the name. | 


Gn 
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Uſe of the PeNTacRaPn. x, To copy G1 


. deſign in the ſame ſcale as the original: 
ſcrew the worm c into the table; lay a 
paper under the pencil 4, now placed at 


J. and the defign under the point e, now 
placed at g; then, conducting the point 
over the ſeveral lines of ide deſign, the 


pencil F will draw the ſame on the paper. 


2. If the deſign be to be reduced into half, 


Sc. the ſpace, the worm muſt be placed 


at the end of the long ruler d, and the 


paper and pencil on the middle. In this 
ſituation conduct the braſs-point as be- 
fore, and the pencil will draw its copy in 
the proportion required, the pencil here 


moving half the length that the point 


does. 

Oa the contrary, if the deſign be to be 

enlarged by one half, the braſs point, 

with the deſign, muſt be placed in the 

middle at c, the pencil and paper at the 

end of the long ruler, and the worm at 

the other, | 

3. To enlarge or reduce in other pro- 
portions, there are holes drilled at equal 
diſtances on each ruler, namely, all 


along the ſhort ones, and half way the 
long ones, in order for placing of the 


| braſs-point, pencil, and worm, in a 
right line therein; that is, if the piece 
carrying the point be put in the third 
hole, the two other pieces muſt be put in 
. its third hole, 2 
If then the point and deſign be placed at 
any hole of the great ruler, and the 


pencil with the paper at any hole of the. 
ſhort ruler, which forms the angle there- 
with, the copy will be Jeſs than half the 


original. On the. contrary, if it be 
placed at one of the holes of that ſhort 
ruler, which is parallel to the long ruler, 


the copy will be greater than half the 


original, 
Few of theſe inſtruments will do any 


thing tolerably but ſtraight lines, aud 


many of them not thoſe. 


PENTAMET ER, in antient poetry, a 


kind of verſe confiſting of five feet, or 
The two firſt feet may be either dagyls 
or ſpondees, at pleaſure; the third is 
always a ſpondee, and the two laſt ana- 
peſts: ſuch is the following verſe of 
Ovid. 2 - \ 


1 2 3 . 
Carminiſ bus viſwves tem pus in o|mne meis. 
A pentameter verſe, lubjoĩined to an 
hexameter, conſtitutes what is called els- 
giac, See the article ELEGIAC. | 


PENT ANDRIA, in totany, one of Lin- 


14 G neus's 
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ſeriptores beſides the Pentatevch, Which 


pæus's Claſſes of plants, the fifth in or- 
der; the characters of which are, that 
all the plants comprehended in it have 
hermaphrodite flowers, with five ſtamina 
or male parts in each: they are ſubdi- 
* vided into orders, which are denominated 
moenogynia, digynia, trigynia, &f, ac- 
- cording as there are one, two, three, &c, 
piſtils, or female parts, in each flower, P 
See the article STAMINA, _—_ 4 
To this genus belongs the vine, of the 
"order. of the monogynia ; the elm, of the 
digynia ; ſumach, of the trigynia, Sc. 
PENTAPETALOUS, an appellation 
given to flowers that conſiſt of five petals 
or leaves. See the article FLOWER, 
PENTAPETES, in boteny, a genus of the 
" monadelphia- polyandria claſs of plants, 
the calyx of which is fimple ; the ſta- 
mina are at leaſt twenty in number, five 
of which are very long and fterile, and 
the fruit is a capſule, containing five 
delle, with membranaceous ſeeds, 
PENTAPOLIS, in geography, denotes a 
"*country wherein are only five cities : 


'renaica, which. contained the five cities 
Berenice, Arſinoe, Ptolemais, Cyrene, 
And Apollonia. 2 5 
PENTAPTO TON, in grammar, denotes 
a a noun which has only five caſes. 


* a long ſyllable, 
ſuch was the pentapolis of Egypt, or C- PENTHORUM, 


* — 


1155 0 
. of the paſſover, See PAssOvER. 
e feaſt of pentecoſt was inftituted in 


* 


memory of the law's being given, on the 


fliftieth day after the lraclites came out 


of Egypt. © "£208 | 
It was on the feaſt of pentecoſt that the 


Holy Ghoſt miraculouſly deſcended on 


the apoſtles. See WHITSUNDaAY, 

ENTELASMIS, in the hiflory of ſhell. 
fiſh, a genus of animals, compoſed of a 
fleſhy body, affixed to a fleſhy and ſoft 
pedicle; the body is compoſed of five 


valves, and the pedicle is ſometimes 


ſhort, and in other ſpecies conſiderab] 
Tong. The animal, inhabiting the ſhell. 
body of this genus, is a triton, See the 


Article TRITON, 


This genus comprehends the gooſe-ſhell, 
or barnacle, being a tender, brittle ſhell, 
about an inch long, and three quarters 
of an inch in diameter, See the article 


+ CONCHA ANATIFERA, - £ 
PENTHEMIMERIS, in antient poetry, a 


part of a verſe conſiſting of two feet and 


the decandria pentagynia claſs of plants, 
without any flower- petals; the fruit is a 
ſingle capſule, divided into five parts, 
with five conic angles, and containing 
five cells, with numerous ſeeds in each. 


PENTASTICH, mirrag:x, in poetry, PENULTIMA, or PENULTIMATE $YL- 


© "a ſtanza, or div.hon of a poem, conſiſt- 
ing of five verſes ; whence the name. 


. PENTASTYLE, in architecture, a build- 


ing wherein there are five rows of co- 
lumns. See the article COLUMN,” / 


LABLE, in grammar, denotes the laſt 
ſyllable but one cf a word; and hence 
the anti- penultimate ſyllable is the laſt 
but two, or that immediately before the 
nultima. | 


ENTATEUCH, , an appel- PENULTIMATE chop, in muſic, ac. 


lation given to the firſt five books of the 
Old Teſtament, wiz. Geneſis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 
See the article GENESIS, So. 
The Samaritans acknowledge no other 


they ſtill preſerve in the old hebrew or 
phenician character, as alſo in the vulgar . 
ia maritan. n 6. 1 


cording to Broſfard, is the ſame with 


what the Greeks call paranete, though - 


others will have the paranete to be only 


. next chord to the ultimate. 


NULTIMATE of the ſeparate, paranete 
at menon, a name the antiegts gave 


to one of the chords of their lyre or 


ſyſtem, correſponding to the de, la, re of 
the third oRave of the modern ſyſtem. 


PENTATHLON, ip antiquity, a general! PENULTIMATE of the acute, paranete by- 
name for the five exerciſes performed at perbolæon, à chord of the antient ſy ſtem, 


the grecian games, big., wreſtling,” box- 
"ing, lesping, running, apd playing at 
the diſcus. 
WRESTLING, Cc. ö 
PENTATONON, jn the antient muſic, a a 
concord called by us the redundant ſixth, 
See the article SIXTH, — * hr 
*'ENTECOST, a 'folemn feſtival of the 
les, ſo called becauſe it was celebrated 
op the fifiieth day af er the fixteenth of 
ths month Niſan, which was the.ſecond 


* 


anſwer ing to the, ge, re, fel of the third 
octa ve of the modern ſyſtem. 


See the articles GAMEs, 'PENUMBRA, in attronomy, a partial 


ſhade obſerved between the perfect ſha- 
dow and'the full tight in an eclipſe. 
It »riſes from the magnitude of the ſun's 
body; for were he only a luminous point, 
the ſhadow would be all perfect; but by 
| reaſqn of the diameter of the ſun, it hap- 
pens that a place which is not illumipat. 
ed by the whole body of the ſun, does = 
. ' * xecetve 


in botany, a genus of 


„ . 


EP 


receive rays from a part thereof, See the 


article ECLIPSE. 


PEPASMUS; in medicine, denotes the | 
- digeſting and concocting of morbid hu- 


- mours. »* 


PEPAS TIC, or PePTiIC, in phyſic, are 


. medicaments of the conſiſtence of an em- 


pla iſter, for bringing humours to a head, 


and diſpoſing them to maturation. 


PEPLIS, WATER-PURSLAIN, in botany, 


a genus of the hexandria-digynia claſs of 
plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 
five very ſmall oval petals z and its fruit 


is a cordated bilocular capſule, contain- 


ing numerous very ſmall and triquetrdus 
ſeeds. g 


PEPO, the POMPION, in botany, is com- 


prehended by Linnzus among the cucur- 
. bita, See the article CUCURBITA, 


PEPPER; piper; in natural hiſtory, an 


aromatic berry, of a hot dry quality, 
chiefly uſed in ſeaſoning. 5 
We have three kinds of pepper at this 
time in uſe in the ſnops; the black, the 
white, and the long pepper. 
Black pepper is the fruit of ; plant of the 
diandria-trigynia claſs, without any 
flower-petals : the fruit itſelf is roundiſh 
and rugoſe, and diſpoſed in cluſters : it 
is brought from the ; ſettlements in 
the Eaſt-Indies. See plate CC, fig. 3. 
The common white pepper is factitious, 
being prepared from the black in the 
following manner: they ſteep this in ſea- 
water, expoſed to the heat of the ſun 
for ſeveral days, till the rind or ovter 
bark looſensz they then take it out, and 
when it is half dry, rub it till the rind 
falls off; then they dry the white fruit, 
and the remains of the rind blow away 
like chaff. ' A great deal of the heat of 
. the pepper is taken off by this proceſs; 
ſo that the white kind is fitter for many 


purpoſes than the black. However, there 


is a ſort of native white pepper; produced 

on a ſpecies of the ſame plant, which is 
much better than the faftitious, and in- 
deed little inferior to the black. 


The long pepper is a dried fruit of an | 


inch or an inch and an half in length, 
and about the thickneſs of a large gooſe- 
quill « it -is of a browniſh-grey colour, 
cylindrical in figure, and ſaid to be pro- 
duced on a plant of the ſame genus. 
Pepper is principally uſed by us in food, 
to aſſiſt digeſtian 3 but the people in the 
Eaſt Indies eſteem it as a Romachic, and 
drink a ſtrong inſuſion of it in water by 


way of piving them an 2ppetite 2 they. 


have alſo a way ot making a fiery ſpirit 


— 


Ln EB 


of fermented freſh pepper with. watery b 


- which they uſe for the ſame purpoſes. 
: They have alſo a way of preſerving the 
common and long pepper in vinegar, and 
eating them afterwards at meals, 


Common pepper pays a duty, on impors 
per pound; but if 


tation; of 28. 44. 

imported immediately from the place of 
wo in britiſh ſhipping, it pays only 
art”, : a 2 
= l. per pound. Long pepper pays, 


on importation, 27055 dl. the pound; and 6 


draws back, on exportation, 2-4. d, 


Chiapa-PeppER, is thought to be the ſame 


with Jamaica-pepper. 


Jamaica Pereer?pimenta, in botany, See Th 


the article PIMENTA, . 
Indian PEPPER, or Guinea-PEPPER, caps 
. ficum, in botany. See CaPs1cuM. .. 
Poor man's PEPPER, or PEPPER WORT, 2 


name given to lepidium. See LEPIDIUMq4 


Water-PEPPER, is only a ſpecies of fedumg ,  - 


or houſe leek. 


PEPPER-BIRD, the engliſh name of a ſpes 
cies of ramphaſtos, with a yellow rump, 


See the article RaMPHASTOS. 


All the ſpecies of ramphaſtos are fond 


of pepper, but this eats it the moſt voras 
. ciouſly of them all; whence its engliſh 
name: it is about the ſize of our jacks 
daw; and its beak is fix inches, or more, 
in length, and three inches in diameter 
RU 7 > 
PEPPER-EEL, in the hiſtory of animal- 
\ cules, a ſpecies of enchelis, found in 
pepper-water and other vegetable infu- 
fions, See the articles ENCHEL1S and 
PEPPER-WATER. © 4 


PEPPER-MINT, a ſpecies of mint, See the 


article MINT. 


PEPPER-WATER, a liquor prepared in the 
following manner, for microſcopical ob- 


ſervations : put common black pepper, 
groſsly powdered, into an open veſſel ſo 
as to cover the bottom of it half an inch 
thick, and put to it rain or river wafer, 
till it covers it an inch; ſhake or ſtir thi 
whole well together at the firſt mixing; 
but never diſturb it afterwards z let the 
veſſel be expoſed to the air uncovered 3 
and in a few days there will be ſeen 4 


pellicle or thin ſkin ſwimming an the 
| ſurface of the liquor, looking of ſeveral 


colours. | ST 
This is à congeries' of multitudes: of 
ſmall animals; and being examined by 
. the microſcope; will be ſeen-all in mo ; 


tion: the animals, at firſt K 1 6 
e, nnleſs 
3 


mall as not to be diſtingviſha 
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off wually 
he e ſurface of e. 


2 þ cap is p11: of t ö 0! 2 1 
1 a 2 theyavill ſome - 
| Jo al * the bottom, ut 


| whey ſoot after © to the: ſurface 
gain. Theſkin * ſooneſt in warm 
| n and the animals grow the 

2 but irt the ere df ml 

lucceed, unleſs the water freezes, 

About the quantity of a pin's head of this 
* ſcum, taken up on the nib of a new pen, 
or thetipof a bair-pencil, is to be laid 

ona plate of clear glaſd; and if applied 
firſt to the third magnifier, then to the 
ſecond and! finally, to the firſt, will 


ſhewhe different animalcules it contains, 


of ſeveral kinds and ſhapes as well as ſizes, 

-PEPSIS; among phyſicians, denotes the 
food or humovurs in the 

body. ee the article CONCOCTION. 


EPUS, or PEIBUS, a leke ſituated on the . 


s confines ot Livonia, has a communica- 
tion with the gulph of Finland, and the 
lake Werſero in the dominions of Ruſſia, 


PEQUIGNY, a town of Picardy, in 
n miles ſouth of - Abbeville, - 

the ſuburbs of Conſtanti- 
nople, where an and chriſtians 


France, fi 
PERA, one o 


uſually reſide. 1 7 


e e gnitcs” © 


t a foreſt, pariſh, or the 
aſtices..or others, in order to 
2 own: and preſerve the limits and 

_ bounds! thereof. "a> 74 * 1 
PERAMBULATIONE FACIENDA, 2 writ 
8 g the ſheniff to make 


bulation, in order to ſetile the-bounds of; 25 


tod adjoining manors. '+ 
This writ is only iſſued, be . 

lords of the manors agree to ſuch" p 
bulation; for if either of- gin: ef 
the other ſhall have the wiitals ra 
lidus diviſis. 


1 


1. 


. inftroment for meaſuring diſtances,” 9 


- ed alſo pedometer, we, and for--, 


 veying- wheel. 


It conſiſts of a wheel / AA tpl. OXEVIL. | 


: fig, 1.n* 1.) two feet ſeven inches and a 
half in diameter; conſequently; half a 

pole, or eight feet thiee inches in cir- 
1-enchference. On one end of the axis is 


a not, three quarters ef an inch in dia- 


meter, and divided into eight teeth; 


Which, vpon moving the wheel: round, | . 
fall i into the eight teeth of another nut c 
©" (ivid, nd 2.) fixed on one end of an iron- 


e My 
p. full we - > in the time the — makes one revolu- 


See RF IrEIRts.. x of 
ER AMBULA TOR,” is ſurveying, an 


ER | ID 


odd, 144 za Man 


Von. This rod, lying along. a e 
the fide of —* ofthe e 
— the dotted d Wie, 1 * its 
* ble i into which is 
ted the end&—+- ef A ſmall: tylinder P. 
"his cylinder is diſpoſed (ibid. no 3. 
under the dial- Jun of a movement, ax 
che end of the cart iage B, in ſuch a man- 
- mer as to be moves bout its axis: it 
| epd a cyt. into a perpetual ſcrew, 
which falling 125 the thi'ty-two teeth 
of a wheel perpendicular thereto, upon 
driving the inſtrument forward, that 
wheel makes a revolution each ſixteenth 
pole. On the axis of this wheel is a pi- 
nion with fix teeth, which, falling into 
the teeth of another wheel of lixty teeth, 
-carries it round every hundred and ſxti- 
eth pole, or half amle. 
This laſt wheel, carrying a hand or in- 
dex round with it over the diviſions of a 
dial plate; whoſe outer limb is divided 
into one hundred and fixty parts, cor- 
3 to the te hundred and ſixty 
poles, points = the number of poles 
paler, 4A on the axis of this 
| wheel is a pi 6, containing twenty 
.. teeth,-which, falling into the teeth of 
a third wheel, which bath forty teeth, 
. drives it once round in three hundred 
and twenty poles, or a mile. On the 
Ai oF 5 is wheel is a pinion of twelve 
teeth, which, falling into the teeth of a 
end wheel, having fevemytwo tefth, 
* +drivss.ft once round in twelve miles. 
This fourth wheel, carrying anotber in- 
auen oer the inner limb ofthe dial plate, 
* divided into twelve for miles, and each 
mile ſubdivided info halves, quarters, 
gs and furlongs, ſerves to-regiſter the revo- 
-"Jitions of the other hand, and to keep 
account of the half miles and miles paſl- 
ec over as far as twelve mites. 
Tue uſe of this inſtrument is obvious 
fret its cdvfirbdion.* Its proper office 
„js jo the ſurveying of roads and large 
diſtances, 'where® great deal of expedi- 
tion, and not much accuracy, is re. 
quired. It is evident, that driving it 
along. and obſerving the hands, bas the 
ſame effect as dragging the chain, and 
taking acecunt öf the chains ard links. 
Its advantages are its-handineſs and ex- 
pedition; its cantrivance 58 ſuch, that 
it may he fitted to the wheel of a coach, 
In which'ftate it pepsorms its office, and 
75 — the toad withour any trouble 
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arſin; in à ſong, counterpoint, figure, 
&c, is when the notes aſcend from grave 
to acute z and per thefin, when they de- 
ſcend from acute to grave. N 
pERC A, the PEARCH, in ichthyology, a 
nus of the acanthopterygiaus order of 
ſhes, the charaRers of which are, that 
the branchioſtege membrane on each ſide 
contains ſeven bones, and the back has 
one or two fins. : 
Beſides the common pearch, this genus 
comprehends the lucius and lucioperca. 
See LUCIUS and LUCIOPERCA. | 
The pearch is diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral 
tranſverſe ſtreaks, an by having the 
belly fins red: it grows 1n ſome places 
to a foot and an half in length, and is 
conſiderably thick in proportion; but its 
more uſual ſize is eight or nine inches in 
length: its noſtrils are large and patu- 
lous, and nearer the eyes than the extre- 
mity of the ſnout, | 
PERCASLAW, or PEREjJESLAW, a city 
of the Ukrain, in Ruſſia, forty-four 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Kiof. 
PERCEPTION, in logic, the firſt and 
moſt ſimple a& of the mind, whereby 
it perceives or is conſcious of its ideas, 
See the article IDEA. 
In bare perception, the mind is for the 
moſt part only paſſive; yet impreſſions 
made on the ſenſes cauſe no perception, 
unleſs they are taken notice of by the 
mind, as we fee in thoſe who are in- 
tently buſied in the contemplation of cer- 
tain objects. It ought alſo to be ob- 
ſerved, that the ideas we receive by per- 
ception are often altered by the judg- 
ment, without our taking notice of it; 
ſo that we take that for the perception 
of our ſenſes, which is but an idea form- 
ed by the judgment: thus, a man who 
reads, or hears, with attention, takes 
little notice of the charaRers or ſounds, 
but of the ideas excited in him by them. 
See the article JUDGMENT. 
The faculty of perception ſeems to be 
that which conſtitutes the diſtinction be- 
tween the. animal kingdom and the in- 
erior parts of nature. Perception is 
alſo the firſt ſtep towards knowledge, 
and the inlet of all the materials of it; 
lo that the fewer ſenſes a man has, and 
the duller the impreſſions that are made 
dy them are, the more remote he is from 
that knowledge wich is to be found in 
"ther men, See KNOWLEDGE. 
PERCH; or PEARCH, perca. See PERCA, 
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PER ARSIN-ET  THESIN, in muſic. Per PERCH, a meaſure of length. See the ar- 


Td ER ð—wuQ 2 
PER 


ticle MEASURE. DID ne rn Tel 
PERCHANT, among fowlers, denotes u 
decoy-bird, which being faſtened. by the 
foot, flutters about the place to draw 
other birds to it. iy "2869 
PERCHE, a territory of Orleanois, bound- 
ed by Normandy on the north, 
PERCOLATION, the ſame with filtra- 
tion, See the article FiLTRKATLION, 


PERCUSSION, in mechanics, the impreſ- 


ſion a body makes in falling or ſtriking 


upon another, or the ſhock of two bodies 


in motien. See the article MoT10N, 


Percuſſion is either direct or oblique; ; 
direct, when the impulſe is given in a 


line perpendicular to the point of con- 
tat ; and oblique, when it is given in a 
line oblique to the point of contact. 
See the article CENTER —_. 
The ratio which an oblique ſtroke bears 
to a perpendicular one, is as the ſine of 
the angle of incidence to the radius. 
Thus, let a 6 (plate CXCVI. fig. 6.) be 


the fide of ny body on which an ob- 
8, 


lique force falls, with the direction 4 43 
draw dc at right angles to d6, a per- 


3 let fall from & to the body to : 


moved, and make à d the radius of a 
circle; it is plain that the oblique force 
da, by the laws of compoſition and re- 


ſolution of motions, will be reſolved inta 
the two forces d c and 54; of which 


Ac, being parallel to a6, hath no energy 
or force to move that body; and, conſe- 
quently, 4b expreſſes all the power of 
the ſtroke or impulſe on the body to be 

| moved: but db is the right ſine of the 
angle of incidence dab; wherefore the 
oblique force 4 a, to one falling perpen- 
dicularly, is as the fine of the angle of 


incidence to the radius. SL 


PER DELIQUIUM. See DeLiQUIUM. 


PERDIX, the partridge. See the article 


PARTRIDGE. 
PERDUES, or EnFaNs PERDUES, See 
the article FORELORN HOPE, | 
PEREGRINE, among aſtrologers, a ter 
applied to a planet, when found in a 
ſign where it has none of its five eſſen- 
tial dignities, | 
PEREMPTORY, in law, where joined 
to a ſubſtantive, denotes a final and de- 
terminate act, without any hope of re · 
newing or altering the ſame: thus we 
find peremptory day, action, mandamus, 
Sc. in our law-books. But yet there 
may be what is called a putting off a pe- 
remptory, when the matter cannot be 
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ſpoken to at the day fixed, on account 
of other buſmeſs; and this is done by 
motion of the party, that the court will 


8 oe farther day without prejudice to 
, M im. 6 | | 


' PERENNIAL, in botany, is applied to 
thoſe plants whoſe roots will abide many 
years, whether they retain their leaves 
in winter or not: thoſe which retain 
their leaves are called ever greens; but 
ſuch as caſt their leaves, are called deci- 
duous, or perdifols. Some of theſe have 
annual ſtalks, which die to the root every 
© autumn, and ſhoot up again in the ſpring; 
to which Jungius gives the title of radix 
- reſtibilis, ; | 
PERENNIAL WINDS, Ste WIND. 
PERETERION, a name which chirurgi- 
cal writers give to the perforating part 
of the trepan. See the article TREPAN, 
PERFECT, ſomething to which nothing 
is wanting; or that has all the requi- 
' fites of its nature and kind. 
PRR RCT, in arithmetic, Perfect number 
is that, all whoſe aliquot parts added to- 
- gether, meke the ſame number with the 
number whereof they are ſuch parts. 
PERFECT PRETERIT- TENSE, in gram- 
+ mar, See the article PRETERIT. 
PeRFECT, in muſic, denotes ſomething that 
- fills and fatisfies the mind and the ear: in 
which ſenſe we ſay, perfect cadence, per- 
| fe concord, c. | 
The antients had two kinds of concords, 
the major and minor, and each of theſe 
again was either perfect or imperfect. 
The word perfect, when joined to the 


— 


words mode and time, uſually expreſſes 


a 
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PER. 


neficence, &c. This is uſually ſubdi- of 
vided into abſolute or inherent, which dz 
is actually in him to whom we attribute qu 
it; in imputative, which exiſts in fome fl 
other, and not in him it is attributed to. ar 
Metaphyſical, tranſcendental, or eſſential be 
perfection, is the poſſeſſion of all the ef. co 
ſential attributes, or of all the parts ne. co 

f ceſſary to the integrity of a ſubſtance as 
or it is that whereby a thing has or is hy 
provided of every thing belonging to its Pe 
nature. This is either abſolute, where ul 
all ren is excluded, ſuch is the of 
perfection of God; or ſecundum quid a 
ppt Sata 73 the 
PERFIDIA, in mufic, a term borrowed PSA. 
from the Italians, ſignifying an affeQion _ 
of doing always the ſame thing, of pe 

- purſuing the ſame deſigo, continuing the tog 
- ſame motion, the ſame ſong, the ſame du 
paſſage, and the ſame figures of notes. * 
- Such are the ſtiff or conftrained baſſes, fur 
as thoſe of chacones, becauſe depending oli 
wholly on the caprice of the compoſer, vil 
PERFORANS MAXUS, in anatomy, 2 her 
muſcle of the fingers, being the flexor of By 
the third phalanx, called allo profundus; Bo 
which, ariſing at the upper part of the my 
middle of the ulna, and dividing into anc 
four tendons, perforates the tendons of rat 
the perforatus manus, and is inſerted the 
into the beginning of the third phalanx PER 
of the four fingers, See the article nt 
\ PeRFORATUS, &c. fla 
PERFORANS PEDIS, in anatomy, à muſcle lat. 
of the toes, being the flexor of the third PER 
phalanx : its origin is from the hinder an 


triple time, or meaſure; in oppoſition 


to double time, which they called im- 
perfect. See the article TiME, 
PERFECTION, the ſtate or quality of a 
thing perfect. See the laſt article. 
Pertection is divided, according to Chau- 
vinus, into phyſical, moral, and meta- 
hyfical. Phyſical or natural perfection, 
2 that whereby a thing has all its pow- 
ers or faculties, and thoſe too in full vi - 
govr; and all its parts both principal 
and. ſecondary, and thoſe in their due 
proportion, conſtitution, A. in which 


* 


ſenſe man is ſaid to be perfect, when he 


+ tendons, and theſe perforate the tendons 
of the perforatus pedis, and are after- 


P 


. lanx, ariſing from the internal condyle 


has a ſound mind in a ſound body. 


This perfection is by the ſchools. fre- 

quently termed ev:py27ix5, becauſe a thing 

is enabled thereby to perfcrm all its ope- 

rations, | | 

Moral perfection is an eminent degree 
of virtue or moral goodneſs, to which 


men arrive by repeated acts of piety, be- 


forated and is terminated in the bones of 


PERFUME,  ſufitus, an agreeable artificial 


PERFORATUS PED1S, in anatomy, a mil: 


ſurface of the upper part of the tibia: 
towards the middle it is divided into four 


wards terminated in the third phalanx. 
ERFORAT US MAnvs, in anatomy, 2" 
muſcle of the fingers, called alſo ſubli- 
mis, being the flexor of the ſecond pha- 


of the humerus, and the radius: it i 
divided into four tendons, which are in- 
ſerted into the ſecond. phalanges of the 
four fingers. See FLEXOR, &c. 


cle of the toes, being the flexor ef the ſe- 
cond phalanx, arifing from the lower and 
inner ſurface of the calcaneum. It is di- 
vided into four tendons,” which are pet, 
the ſecond phalanx. 


odour, affecting the organ of ſmelling: 


The generality of perfumes are made 
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of-ihulk, ambergriſe, 'civet, roſe and ce- 
3 orange flowers, jaſmin, jon- 


quils, tuberoſes, and other odoriferous 
« flowers: thoſe drugs commonly called 
I \ aromatics, ſuch'.as ſtorax, frankincenſe, 
1 benzoin, cloves, mace, &c, enter the 
g compolition of a perfume ſome are alſo' 
* compoſed. of aromatic herbs or leaves, 
2 as lavender, | marjorarfi, ſage, thyme, 
a hyCop; 1 [EP 5 8 I... 
10 perfumes were antiently very much in 
> uſe: but ſince people are become ſenſible 
* of the harm they do to the head, they are 
V enerally diſuſed among us; however 
e y axe ſtill common in Spain and Italy. 
ved PERFUMES," in pharmacy, are topical or 
hs external remedies, compoſed. of certain 
of powders and gums," which being mixed 
the together, and thrown on the coals, pro- 
_ duce a vapour and ſmoke of great uſe 
10 in ſeveral; diſeaſes, There are dry per- 
Tex, ſumes made up in troches, pills, &c, of 
"ſk olibanum,: maſtic, olives, Cc. and moiſt . 
b 5 viſcuous ones mixed with the juices of 
i herb. ; N 
* By means of an oil diſtilled from tartar, 
has Boerhaave obſerves, that rich, perfumes 
700 may not only be exalted, but that muſk 
* and civet may have their ſcent invigo- 
r rated alter being decayed, by ſuſpending 
u PERGA, a port: town of european Turky, 
tick in the province of Albina, oppoſite to the 
illand of Corfu, in eaſt long. 21%, north. 
uſcle lat. $9266, /2. =: i a 10 && 2 
third PERGAMUS,, an antient city of the leſſer . 
ioder Alia, in the province of Phrygia, ſitu- 
ibis: ated north of Smyrna. : £1 
\ four WY ERTAGOGE, or PazrIBOLE, in rhe- 
a6ons toric, is uſed where many things are ac- 
after- cumulated into one period which might 
nx. have been divided into ſeveral. 
y, RAA THIUNM, in botany, expreſſes 
ſabli- that ſort of cup of a flower which either 
| pha- conſiſts of ſeveral leaves, or elſe of one 
,ndyle leaf divided into ſeveral ſegments, and 
: it it furrounds the lower part of the flower. 
re in» See the article CalVXꝝæ . 
of the PERIAPTON, mep:amTs!, a kind of me- 
dicine otherwiſe called periamma, or 
— amulet, which being tied about the neck, 
theſes is ſuppoſed to prevent or cure diſeaſes, 
er and See the article AuuLBT... 
t is di- PERICARDIUM, in anatomy, a mem 
re pet- branaceous bag, looſely: including, the 
ones of heart; and ſituated in the middle and 
lower part of the thorax, between the 
reificial deo lobes of the lungs. See HEART. 
nelling- The figure of the pericardium is conic, 
ade oh WY u of the heart infelf, Ts fze is 
[1 . 0 
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ſuch as can conveniently contain the heart 
without preſſing upon it. It is connefty 
ed with the mediaſtinum, with a grea 
park of the diaphragm, and with. the _ 
| large veſſels of the heart, which, te | 
ther with this covering, ſuſtain alſo the 
heart itſelf in its place. In beaſts of moſt 
kinds, the heart is not at all connected 
with the diaphragm by its pericardium. 
The pericardium is eie of a double 
membrane; the exterior one is common 
with the pleura and mediaſlinum; the 
interior one is proper, lubricous, and is 
continuous with the coats of the larger 
veſſels, This membrane, when expand- 
ed upon.the finger, frequently diſcovers a 
great number of foraminula or little ager- 
tures, . The arteries and. veins of the pe- 
ricardium are from thoſe of the mediaſti- 
num and diaphragm, and its nerves are 
alſo from the diaphragmatics, Its lym- 
pbatics all run to the thoracic dudtt. 
The uſes of the pericardium are, x. To 
. ſupport the heart in a pendulous ftate, 
eſpecially when we lie down. 2. To 
defend the heart from the cold air taken 
in at the lungs. 3. To preſerve it from 
being injured by water, by matter, or 
any other extraneous flui in the cavity 
of the thorax. And, 4. To contain the 
liquor of the pericardium, as it is called, 
which ſerves to facilitate the motions of 
the heart, D 
The liquor of the pericardium is a fluid 
reſembling in appearance water in which 
raw fleſh had been waſhed. The gna- 
tomical writers in general ;deduce this 
fluid from certain glapds ſituated either in 
the pericardium, or in the heart itſelf g 
but as theſe glands are not to be found, 
Heiſter thinks it more rational to ſuppole 
that it is expreſſed out of the auricſes of 
the heart in its ſyſtole. The pericar- 
dium is found ſometimes in long hedtics 
to cohere with the ſobſtanee of the heart; 
and there are accounts of its having been 
Wholly wanting 
. PERICARPIA, in pharmacy, the fame 
with epicarpia. See EFICARPIUM.- 
' PERICARPIUM, among botaniſts, a co- 
vexing or caſe for the ſeeds of plants. It 
is the germen of the piſtil enlarged: there 
are no leſs than nine ſpecies of pericarpia: 
1. A capſule. 2. A conceptaculum. 3. 
A pod. 4. A legumen. 5. A nut. 6. 
A drupe. 7. An apple. 8. A berry. 
9. A ſtrobilus. See CaPsuLE; Sc. 
PERICHORUS, in antiquity, a name 
given by the Greeks to their profane 
games and combats, that is, to*ſuch as 
e 4 ä were 
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were not conſecrated to any of the Gods, 
See the article Gamxs. + 
PERICRANIUM, in anatomy; a thick 
ſolid coat, or membrane, covering the 
| ovtfide of the cranium or ſkull. See the 


article SKULL. 


Some call it by the general name of peri- 
 ofteum, becauſe of its adhering to the 
bone: others divide it into two mem- 
' branes, the under one whereof immedi- 
' +ately inveſting the ſkull they call peri- 
oſteum, and the » / aft pericranium. In 
effect it is one double 
ing, as moſt others do, of two coats. It 
is ſuppoſed to have its origin from the du · 
ra mater, which paſſing through the ſu · 
tures of the ſkull, by means of ſeveral 


1. 


filaments, forms this thick membrane; 


atleaſt it is found connected to the dura 
mater, by fibres tranſmitted from it to 


the membrane thro” the ſutures. About 


the origin of the temporal muſcles, the 


coats of the pericranium part; the outer 


paſſing over thoſe muſcles, and the inner 
fill adhering cloſe to the cranium, See 
the article PERIOSTEVUM. 


PERIDROME, peridromus, in antient ar- 


chiteQure, the ſpace, gallery, alley, or the 
like, in a periptere, between the columns 
and the wall. | ag 


PERIGEE, perigæum, in aftronomy, that 


| oo of the ſun's or moon's orbit, where- 
n they are at their leaſt diſtance from 
the earth, in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed 

to apogee, See the article APOGEE., 
In the antient aftronomy, perigee denotes 
. that point in a planet's orbit, wherein the 
center of its epicycle is at the leaſt diſ- 


tance from the earth. See the article 


© PTOLEMAIC SYSTEM. | 
' PERIGRAPHE, a word uſually under- 


ſtood to expreſs a cateleſs or inaccurate © 


delineation of any thing; but in Veſalius 
it is uſed to expreſs the white lines or im- 


preſſions that appear in the muſculus rec- 


tus of the abdomen. 


PERIGUEUx, a city of France, in the 
province of Gyienne, capital of the ter- 


ritory of Perigord, ſituated on the river 

Lifle, in eaſt long. 25, north lat. 45* 15/. 
PERIHELIUM, in aftronomy, that pomt 
+ of a planet's or comet's orbit, wherein it 


. 


is in its Jeaſt diflance from the ſun; in 


which ſenſe it ftands in oppoſition to 


aphelium. See the article APHELIUM. * 
e antient aſtronomers, on account of 


their ſuppoſing the earth in the center of 


_ , the ſyſtem, inſtead of this term uſed that 
of perigzum, S. e the article PERIGEE, 
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membrane, conſiſt - 


PER 
PERIMETER, in geometry, the 
or limits of any figure or body. — 
eee 3 
The perimeter urfaces or figu 
lines, thoſe of bodies are — og 10 
_ circular figures, inſtead of rimeter, we 
ſay circumference, or periphery, See the 
article CIRCUMFERENCE, 
PERINZEUM, or PErRINEUM, in anato. 
my, the ſpace between the anus and the 
arts of generation, divided into two 
equal lateral divifions, by a very diſtind 
line, which is longer in males than in fe. 
males. The perinzum is ſubject to li. 
ceration in a difficult birth. In this part 
an operation is performed, called a punc. 
ture of the perinzum, or. perforation 
made into the urethra and bladder, tg 
_ diſcharge the urine when it is ſuppreſſed, 
See the articles DELIvERY, IsCyunr, 
PARACENTESIS, and PUNCTURE, 
But the principal diſorders to which thi 
— is ſubject, are abſceſſes and fiſtulas, 
ee the articles ABSCEss and Fis russ. 
PERINDE VALERE, a term in the eccleh 
aſtical law, ſignifying a diſpenſation to: 
clerk, who, — deficient in his capati 
ty, is nevertheleſs de facto admitted tot 
benefice, or other eccleſiaſtical funddion. 
PERIOCHA, @we;ux», an argument in- 
dicating the ſam of a diſcourſe. 
PERIOD, in aſtronomy, the time takes 
up by a ſtar or planet in making a rew- 
lution round the ſun; or the duration df 
its courſe till it return to the ſame point 
of its orbit, See the article OxBIr. 
The periodical times of the planets round 
the ſun are as follow: > — 7 


Mars — — 686 23 27 
Jupiter — 4132 12 20 3 
Saturn — — 10759 6 36 10 
See Mercury, Venus, &c. 
There is a wonderful harmony betwetl 
the diſtances of the planets from the ſun 
and their periods round him; the gr 
| law whereof is, that the ſquares of i 
periodical times of the primary planet 
pre to each other as the cubes of their d 
ſtances from the ſun; and likewiſe, ti 
| ſquares of the periodical times of the f 
- condaries of any planet, are to each oli 
as the cubes of their diſtances from ti 
primary. This harmony among ibe pl 
nets is one of the greateſt" confirmatn 


| 88, 8 
The period of 3 8 5 + 
Mercury — 87 23 15 f 
Venus — — 224 16 49 „ 
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See the 
article COPERNICAN. - _— 
iods of the moon and ſatellites 


Moon and SATELLITE, '. , - 


The periods of ſeveral comets are 'now 


well aſcertained. See COMET. 


Per10D, in chronology, denotes a revolu- 


tion of a certain number of years, or a 


ff 
of the eopernican hypotheſis. 


. 
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deſines a peri 


| —— together by ſome common vin - 
: um. ee 
: The periods allowed in brato are three, 


u period of two members, called by the 


. Greeks dicolos, and by the Latins bi- 


ſeries of years, whereby, in different na- 


jons, and on different occaſions, time is 
meaſured z ſuch are the following. 


ears, | See CALIPPIC PERIOD. 

T he calippie period comprehends 48 
940 lunations, and 22759 days. See 
the article CYCLE. 75 | 


Cinflantinopolitan PRG TOD. See the article 


JuLtan PERIOD. 


. a ſyſtem of 532 lunz-ſolar and julian 
years, which being elapſed, the charac- 


ters of the moon fall again upon the fame 


day and feria, and revolve in the ſame 


order, according to the opinion of the 
antients. 


four, tetracolos, quadrimembrjs : how- ' 


Calippic PERIOD, 'a ſyſtem of ſeventy · ſix | 


common years; and 2$ intercalary ones, 


Diomfian PeRTOD, or Victorian PERIOD, 


membris; a period of three members, 


tricolos, trimembris; and à period of 
ever, it is poſſible to introduce a period 
of one member, called by Ariftotle mo- 
nocolos, or ſimple period ; but it will be 
reputed a flaw, and is a thing never 
arr by orators, The period may 
likewiſe be prolonged to five or fix mem- 
bers; but then it changes its name, and 
inſtead of period commences what they 


call a periodical diſcourſe. + The law 


and meaſures of periods are pretty ſtrict- 
ly regarded by orators, particularly the 
antients. In oratory, the members of a 
period ſhould be equal, or nearly fo, that 


the pauſes, or reſts of the voice, at the 


| Cloſe of each member, may be nearly 


This period is otherwiſe called the great 


paſchal cycle, becauſe the chriſtian ehurch 
firſt uſed it, to find the true time of the 
paſcha, or eaſter, « The ſum of theſe 


equal; however, in writing not intend- 


ed for rehearſal, this is not regarded; 


and common diſcourſe admits of periods, 


both longer and ſhorter than oratory. 
. . Periods are ſaid to be round or ſquare, 


years arjſe by multiplying together the 


cycles of the fun and moon. See the 
article EASTER, 


according to their different ceconomy and 


cadences: ſquare period is that conſiſling 


of three or four equal members, formal- - 


Hipparchus's PERIOD, a ſyſtem of 304 


years, both lunar and ſolar, which being 
(elapſed, Hipparchus thought that the 


reckoning by the lunar motion would co- , 
incide again with the ſolar meaſures, - 


This period comprebends 3760 lunar 
months, or 111039 days; the ſum of 
which ariſes from the multiplication of 


the calippic period by 4, ſubtracting uni- 


ty from the product. ; 
Julien PRRIop. See JULIAN. 
Metonic PER10D, that invented by 

being the ſame with the cycle of the moon, 

See the article CYCLE, 3 


PERIOD, in grammar, - denotes à ſmall : 


compaſs of diſcourſe, containing a per- 


ly diſtinguiſhed from each other; and 3 
round period is that whoſe members or 


parts are ſo connected and fitted into eaeh 


other, as that the junctures or commiſ- 
ſures are ſcarce ſeen, but the whole ſides 
equally round, without any notable ſtops 
or inequalities, b 


PERIOD is alſo uſed for the character (.) 


Meton, 


where with the periods of diſcourſe are 
terminated, or expreſſed, being common- 
ly called a full ſtop or point. See the 
article PUNCTUATION, | 


PER10D, in numbers, a diſtinftion made 


fect ſentence,” and diſtinguiſhed at ie 


end by a point, or full op, thus (.); 
and its members or diviſions marked by 
commas, colons, Cc. See the articles 
POINT and SENTENCE... | 
The celebrated definition of A 
that a period is a diſcourſe which has 
a beginning, a middle, and an end, all 
ville: at one view. And De Colonia 

Vor. 11. 2 a Mets 


* 


by a point, or comma, after every ſixth 


place or figure; and is uſed in numera- 
tion for the readier diſtinguiſhing and 
naming the ſeyeral figures or places, 


Which ſee under NUMERATION, 


P 


riſtotle is, 


ERIOD of @ diſeaſe, in medicine, is the 
time between the acceſs of one fit, or pa- 
roxyſm, and that of the next, includiog 
the entire exacerbation, decline, and in- 
termiſſion, or remiſſion. Theſe, iv ſome 
diſorders, are very regular and conſtant, 
as in intermitting fevers; but in chro- 


„ 


tence, conſiſting of certain parts or mem 
bers, depending one upon another, and 


* 
— 
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certain, as in epilepſies: hence ſuch diſ- 
eeunſes are called periodical, 


-Pez10D of the blood, is its circulation, 


See the article CI KcuL AKTION. 


FPERIODEU TA, a church - officer among 


the Greeks, eſtabliſned by the council of 


—Laodicea, in tons where there were no 


biſhops ; being a kind of rural dean. 
PERIODIC, or PRBNIODICAL, ſomething 
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ical diſorders, more irregular and un- 


OO 


that terminates. and comprehends. a pe- 


?,. riod: ſuch is a periodic month, being the 
ſpace of time wherein the moon diſpatches 
her period; a periodic diſeaſe, Sc. See 
Mor, DISEASE, PERIOD, Sc. 
FERIOECI, wrpns, in geography, ſuch 
inhabitants of the earth, as have the 
» ſame latitudes, but oppoſite longitudes ; 
or live under the ſame parallel, and the 
dame meridian, but in different ſemi- 
-ercles of that meridian, or in oppoſite 
points of the parallel. Theſe have the 
ſame common ſeaſons throughout the 
Pear, and the ſame phænomena of the 
. _ heavenly bodies; but when it is noon- 
. Hay with the one, it is midnight with the 
bother, there being twelve hours between 
them in an eaſt or weſt direction. 
are found on the globe, by the hour- 
index, or by turning the globe half 


See the article GLOBE, 
- \, Rory, the ſame with the nititating mem- 


MEMBRANE. - 
: PERIOSTEUM, or PxxIOSTIun, in 
anatomy, a nervous vaſculous membrane, 
endued with a very quick ſenſe, immedi- 
ately ſurrounding, in every part, both the 
internal and external ſurfaces of all the 


much of the teeth as ſtand above the 
gums, and the peculiar places on the 
bones, in which the muſcles are inſerted. 

t is hence diyided into the external and 


« nally ſurrounds-the bones of the ſkull, it 
is generally called the pericranium. See 
the article PERICRANIUM, | 


utero. It is the organ of ſecretion for the 
boay matter, as the membrana adipoſa 

is for the fat: all the bones, during the 
time of their growth, receiving from it 

their matter of accretion, and afterwards 
their notriment. The blood veſſels. of 
' the perioſteum penetrate in innumerable 
places inte the bones ihenuylves, as is 


Theſe + 


round, that is 180 degrees either way, 


bones in the body, excepting only ſo 
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N ſeen in the freſh bones of chit. 
ren. 
wholly owing to this membrane; for 


when diveſted of this, they may be ſaw. 
ed, cut, or burnt without pain. It gives 


the determination and figure to bones, ag 
is evident from this, that When it is 


wounded, exoſtoſes, tophi, and caries 
ariſe in the part. The perioſteum is of 


. different thickneſs in different parts, but 


in general the internal is. vaſtly thinner 
than the external, and ſerves to nouriſh 


that part of the bones. It receives alſo 


PERIPATETIC PHILOSOPHY, that (y. 


*'PERIOPHTHALMIUM. in natural hi-. 


- - brane. See the article NICTITATING - 


throughout Europe, and has ſubſiſted in 
internal perioſteum, and where it exter- 


. + This membrane ſerves to oonſtitute the 
ficſt rudiments of the bones in a foetus in 


= 


. CATASTROPHE. 


ra mater of the brain; but Heiſter thinks 


it began to be new modelled, A reform- 
ed ſyſtem of peripateticiſm was firſt in- 


PERIPETIA, eilt, in the drama, 


miſte, ſcotiſts, nominaliſts, &c. Sex ihe 


nerves and blood veſſels from the out- 
ſide, through certain canals in the ſub. 
ſtance of the bones, which it communi. 
.cates to the marrow in ſuch as have any, 
It is generally ſaid to ariſe from the du- 


this opinion ſcarce right, as the perioſte- 
um is evidently formed at the ſame time 
with the dura mater in the foetus, 


ſtem taught and eſtabliſhed by Ariftotle, 
and maintained by bis followers, the pe. 
ripatetics, called alſo ariſtotelians, 

The greateſt and beſt part of \Ariftotle's 
ohilotophy; he is ſaid to have borrowed 
trom his maſter Plato. Serranus affirms 
confidently, and ſays that he is able to 
demonſtrate it, that there is nothing ex- 
quiſite in any part of Ariftotle's philoſo- 
phy, dialectics, ethics, politics, phyſics, 
or metaphyſics, but is found in Plato: 
and. of this opinion are many of the an- 
tient authors, Clemens Alexandrinus, &c. 
Ariſtotle's philoſophy preſerved itſelf in 
puris naturalibus, a long time, none of his 
followers' or commentators having dared 
to make any innovation therein, till the 
beginning of the XITIth century, when 


troduced into the ſchools in the univerſity 
of Paris, from whence it ſoon ſpread 


the univerſities to this day, under the 
name of ſchool, philoſophy 3 the founda- 
tion whereof is Ariſtotle's doctrine fre- 
quently miſunderſtood, and ofiner mil. 
applied: but of theſe, at different times, 
have ſprung ſeveral branches, as the tho- 


article THOMISTS, Cc. 


that part of a tragedy, wherein the #c- 
tion is turned, the piot unravelled, and 
me whole concludes. . See the article 


The qualities of the perigetia are, that N 


e ſenſibility i the bones is 
"me 


times, 
ne tho- 
See the 


drama, 
the ac- 
d, and 

article 


that it 
be 
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which it muſt de the natural reſult, at 


Jeaſt the effect of the foregoin > acti on, or 


of the. ſubje& itſelf, and mol not ſtart 
0 foreign or coltateral' cauſe. 
petia js ſometimes induced by 
remembrance or diſcovery, and ſome- 


times without any diſcovery. FT Ape 
PERIPHERY, in geometry, the circum- 
ference of a circle, ellipſes, or any other 


regular curvilinear figure, " See the ar- 
ticle CIKCUMFERENCE, CIRCLE, Ec. 


PERIPHRASIS, | in "rhetoric, the ſame 
with circumlocution. See the article 


'CixCUMLOCUTION. - 


PERIPLOCA, CLIMBING DOG's BANE, 


in botany, a genus of the pentandria- 
digynia claſs of plants, the corolla where. 
of conlifts of a ſingle plane peta!, divided 

into fixe oblong, linear, truncated, and 

emargioated ſegments z. the fruit conſiſts | 
of two large, oblong; veitricoſe follicles, 
each formed of % ee and con- 
taining one cell : the ſeeds are numerous, 
imbricated, and coronated with down; 
the receptacle is longitudinal and capil- 


lary. | 


| JOY | | 
PERIPNEUMONY, in medicine, an in- 


fammation of the Jungs attended with a 
weight in the lungs, a difficulty of breath. 
ing, and an oppreſſion of the "breaſt, 
with a'purulent ſpitting, and a fever ac- 


tts PER 


* be . obable an 4 ne : if ry; i nor der to 


flender and thin than ip any'otherinflam. 
matory diſeaſe whatſvever; common whey 

is ſufficient to preſerve the ſtrength of the 
patient; relaxing 'aliments are proper, 
of which barley, and all its preparations 
are the beſt. Dfureties that have f 
much acrimony ate uſeful; and for this 
intention, an infufion of fennel-roots in 
warm water, with milk, is good. If 
nature relieves by a diarrhœs, without 
ſinking the ſtrength of the FR it 
ought to be promoted by emollient dy * 
ters. But if the patient is neither re- 


lieved nor dies in eight days, the inflam- 
mation will end in a ſuppuration, and an 


abſcels of the lungs, and ſometimes in 
ſome other part of the body: in this caſe 
dleeding muſt be forborne ; the diet muſt 
be mild, ſoft, incraſſating, and more 
plentiful; and tepid vapours ſhould” be 
taken into the lungs, from decoctions of 

roper ingredients, When, by the p | 
toms and time, the impoſtbume may be 4 
Judged to be ripe, the vapour of vinegar, 


And any thing that creates a _ are., 


propet; for the ſooner it is broke, the 
5 danger will the lungs be in. In this 
ſtate, which is not abſolutely deſperate, 
the aliment ought to be milk, and the 
*drink milk and barley: water with gentle 
'#nodynes, that the patient may have 
ſome reſt. Sia 8 5 


1 


companied with a cough,” When the in- Shirin, or Bafard PRE ITVEUM Or, 4 


flammation affects botfi the lobes, and 
the whole body of the lungs, the caſe is 
organs Hb e 

The peripneumony is diftinguiſhed! into 
two kinds; one of which has its Teat at 
the extremity of the pulmonary artery, 
and js called the true peripneumony; 
and the other is ſituated in the bronchial 
arteries, and is called the ſpurious or 
baſtard peripneumony, ee. 
The true peripneumony is often cured by 
a critical refolution and GoncoRtion of the 
morhific matter, which is either attenu- 
ated, ſo as to be returned into the chan- 


nels in the common courſe of circulation, 


or expecdorated by coughing: which may 


be eaſily known by an abatement of the 
ſymptoms; and the patient's falling into 

gentle breathing ſweats. 
Copious bleeding is the moſt effectual re- 
med in the beginning of this diſeaſe; 
but not fo proper when enpectoration 
goes on ſucceſsfully, becauſe it ſometimes 
loppreſſes it, and in that "eaſe ſudorifies 


thicken the matter which is expectorated. 


lowed : the aliment 'ovght to be more 


The motions of nature ought to be fol- 


diſeaſe of the Jungs; which generally ariſes 
from a heavy pituitous matter generated 
in the blood, and caſt upon the Jungs. 
In this diſorder the patient is hot and 
cold by turns, is giddy upon the leaſt 
motion, and complains of a rending 
ee of the head whenever he coughs; 3 

e vomits up every thing that he drinks; - . 
the urine is turbid and red, and tbe 
whole "thorax full of pain. In this dif- 
order the patient ſhould be let blood from 
a large orificez and then give him the 
Following elyſter, which muſt be repeated 
daily, till the ſymptoms evince that the 
-Jungs are relieved: take of honey, three 
ounces; of nitre, one dram ;\one'yolk _ 
of an egg; and eight ounees of barley- 
water; make them into a clyſter. Let 
the patient's diet be very flender,” ſuch - 
25 weak broths, ſharpened a little with 
orange or Temon-juicez' and he may drink 


à weak mixture of honey and water 2 


the ſteams of warm water may be taken 
in at the mouth, and the following de- 

coction given him: take of the roots of 

fennel, two ounces; of the roots of graſs, 

four ounces; of the leaves of pellitory, - 
14 HH 2 £0 and 
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and agrimony, each an handful and a name which ſome give to a muſcle of the 
half; of the bruiſed ſeeds of white pop- uvula, more properly, denominated pte. 
py, one ounce; and of liquorice, one rygoſtaphylinus. See the articles Uvur, 
ounce and an half; boil them, for a and PrERYTCOIDbVUs. 

quarter of an hour, in two pints and a PERISTYLE, in aotient architecture, a 
half of water: of which let the patient building encompaſſed with a row of co- 


drink two ounces every two hours. Jumns on the inſide: ſuch was the hypæ- PI 
Likewiſe let his legs and feet be bathed, thre temple of Vitruvius, and ſuch ae | 
and large bliſters applied. * - "8 now forne baſilicas in Rome, ſeveral pa- | 
PERIPTERE, in the antient architecture, laces in Italy, and moſt cloiſters of re- ä 
a building encompaſſed on the outfide ligious. ADS | 
with a ſeries of inſulated columns, form- Periſtyle is alſo uſed by modern writers, PE 
ing a kind of portico all around; fuch for a range of columns, either within or 
were the portico of Pompey, the ſeptizon without a building: thus we ſay, the 7 
of Severus, and the baſilica of Anto- corinthian periſtyle of the portal of the t 
ninus. F | | Louvre, &c. 5 t 
The peripteres were properly temples, PERISY STOLE, in medicine, the inter- ; 
which bad columns on all the four ſides, val of reſt between the two motions of the 8 
by which they were diſtinguiſhed from beart, wiz. that of the ſyſtole, or con- 1 
the proſtyle and amphiproſtyle, the laſt traction, and that of the diaſtole, or dila- n 
of which had no columns before, and tation. 1 r 
the firſt none on the ſides. . .,, PERITONZEUM, in anatomy, is a thin, f 
M. Perault obſerves, that periptere, in ſmooth, and. Jubricous membrane, in- ti 
the general ſenſe of the word, is the veſting the whole internal ſurface of the t 
name of a genus, including all the ſpe- abdomen, and containing moft of the ſx 
cies of temples, which have porticos of viſcera of that part, as it were in a bag, f. 
columns all around, whether the columns It lies immediately under the tranſverſe ff 
de diptere, or pſeudo-diptere, or fimply muſcles of the abdomen, and adheres to ti 
periptere, which is a ſpecies. that bears them, and alſo coheres with the dia- vi 
the name of a genus, and which has i phragm, and with all the viſcera lodged w 
columns diſtant from the wall, the bread in this part. eg incloſes the ſto- w 
of an intercolumnation. : mach, the inteſtines, he meſentery, the in 
PERISCII, in geography, the inhabitants omentum, the liver, che ſpleen, and the an 
of either frigid zone, between the polar pancreas; as to the kidneys, ureters, by 
circles and the poles; where the fun, and ſmaller veſſels 4 the abdomen, it co- tic 
when in the ſummer: ſigns, moves only vers them only on the anterior part, and in 
round about them, without ſetting, and the urinary bladder only on the poſterior, de 
conſequently their ſhadows, in the ſame The peritonæum is compoſed of a double fei 
day, turn to all the points of the ho- membrane, or lamella; the exterior one an 
rizon. | SM) has longitudinal and ſlender fibres, and the de 
PERISK.Y TISM, in antient ſurgery, an interior tranſverſe. and more robuſt ones, rex 
ancibon made under the-coronal ſuture, There are alſo ligaments formed from it, to 
reaching from one temple acroſs to the wiz. that which ſuſpends the liver, ard ſet 
other, penetrating to the bone of the cra- the two-ligamenta lata of the uterus in anc 
nium. "PEI | |; women, Its proceſſes, ſent out of the a | 
PERISTALTIC, in medicine, a vermi- abdomen, are two, and theſe ſerve to teſt 
cular ſpontaneous motion of the inteſtines, ſurround and incloſe the ſpermatic veſſels 40 
performed by the contraction of the cir- and the teſticles. tha 
cular. and longitudinal fibres, of which The. arteries and veins of the peritonæum ſtat 
the fleſhy coats of the inteſtines. is com- are ſopplied from the epigaſtric, mam- PER] 
-poſed 3 by means whereof the. chyle is mary, lumbar, and diaphragmatic vel. fiſh 
driven into the orifices of the lateal veins, ſels; and the nerves are propagated from tiel 
and the fæces are protruded towards the _thole of the diaphragm, back, loins, and PER? 
anus. See CHYLIFICATION,  - os ſacrum,. | that 
When this motion comes. to be depraved, The vſe of the peritonzum are, 1. To ture 
and its direction changed, ſo as to pro- incloſe the contents of the abdomen ; for ces: 
ceed from below upwards, it produces when. this part is dilated, wounded, af tion 
What is called the iliac paſſion. See the broken, they fall out of their due places, cont 
article It Ac PASSION. and ruptures are formed. 2. To gie 5 
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PERIST AP HYLINUS, in anatomy, A -—an- external covering to almoſt mw 
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contained in the abdomen, which 
are ibhetefote generally faid to have their 


' external membrane from the peritonæum. 


And, 3. To form the proceſs of the pe- 
— and the tunica vaginalis of 
the teſtes. | 
PERITROCHIUM, in mechanics, denotes 
a wheel, or circle, concentric with the 
baſe of a cylinder, and moveable together 
with it, about an axis. See the article 
Axis IN PERITROCHIO. | 
PERJURY, in law, the crime of ſwear- 
ing falſely, where a lawful oath is ad- 
miniſtered by one in authority, in a mat- 
ter relating to the iſſue or cauſe in queſ- 
tion, be it be a perſon's own wilful 
ad, or done by the ſubornation of others. 
See OATH and SUBORNATION, | 
In order to make an offence perjury, it 
mult. appear to be wilful and delibe- 
rate, and not done through ſurprize or 
inadverteney: it muſt be direct and poſi- 


thinks or believes : but in caſe a perſon 
ſwears to what he is ignorant of, it is a 
falſe oath, even though . what he ſwears 
ſhovld happen to be true; thus, a plain- 
tiff cauſed to perſons to ſwear. to the- 
value of goods, which they never ſaw, 
when, notwithſtanding they ſwore. what 
was true, it was adjudged to be perjury 
in them. At the common law, perjury, 
and the ſubornation of it, are puniſhable 
by fine, impriſonment; pillory, tranſporta- 


in a cauſe concerning lands, goods, &c. 
depending ira court of record, ſhall for- 
feit 20 l. be impriſoned for ſix months, 
and be rendered incapable of giving evi- 
dence in any court, till the judgment is 
reverſed; and if offenders have not goods 
to the value of the fine, they are to be 
ſet in the pillory, in ſome market - place, 
and have their ears nailed thereto, When 
a perſon ſuborns a witneſs to give falſe 
teſtimony in a court of record, he forfeits 
401. and if he be not worth-ſo much, 
mall ſuffer ſix months impriſonment, and 
ſtand in the pillory, &c. 3 

PERIWINKLE,, in the biftory of ſhell- 


tiele Buceixux. : | | 
PERMANENT, in general, ſomething 

that continues the ſame, whether in na- 
ture or ſituation, and other circumſtan- 
, es; thus, air generated by fermenta- 

tion, is ſaid to be permanent, becauſe it 
continues to ſhew all the natural proper- 
ties of common air, See Alm. 


Thus allo thoſe cups of flowers ate called 
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rmanent, which remain after the flower- 


tive, and not here a perſon ſwears as he 


tion, Sc. Perſons committing perjury - 


hſh, a ſpecies of buccinum, See the ar- 
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leaves are fallen. 


PERMEABLE, a term applied to bodies 


of fo looſe and porous a flfucture, 'as'to 
let ſomething paſs through them. 


PERMIA, a province on the north-eaſt 


part of european. Muſcovy, ſeparated 
from Aſia by the river Oby, Ye 2 5 


PERMUTATION, in commerce, the ſame 


with bartering. See BarTERING. | 
In the canon-law, permutation ' denotes 


the actual exchange of one benefite for 


another, | ne, 
PERMUTATION of quantities, in algebra, 
the ſame with * | 
ticle COMBINATION, 
PERNAMBUCO, a province of Brafil, in 
America, bounded by the rovince of 
Tamera on the north, by the Atlantic 
ocean on the eaſt, by the province of Se- 
regippa on the ſouth, and by the couh- 


try of the Tapuyers on the welt ; being 


two hundred miles long, and one hun- 0 


dred and fifty broad, tb 
PERNANCY, in law, Ggnifying*taking 


or receiving, is peculiacly applied to tithes | 


taken in kind, See PERNOR, 
PERNES, a town of the french Nether- 
lands, of the province of Aftois, fitu- 
ated fifteen miles ſouth· eaſt of St. Gmetz. 


PERNIONES, enLETAIxs, or £1BES, jo | 


ſargery, a name given to thoſe taniout 

which happen in the hands and feet from 

violent cold. See the article CoLD,' * 
Chilblains are accompanied with inflam- 
mation, heat, redneſs, pricking pain, and 
immobiliĩty of that limb: ſometimes they 


are of a livid or leaden e ſome- 


times they break out with ſcabe, ox elſe 
with chops, or ſlits, which afterwards 
penetrate deeper, and become ulcerous. 
The humour which they diſcharge ig a 


little ſcetid, and pretty much reſembles - 


pus or ſanies; and they terminate in 

either diſperſion, ſuppuration, or gan- 
rene and ſphacelus. See the axtiele 
isr EKS tox, Se. 


. While the chilblains are yet wmißec and 
red, and the part retains its ſenſe and 
motion, without ary great heat and 


pain, the diſorder is then of the 'mildeſt 
kind; on the contrary, when they art li- 
vid, occaſion the limb to become ſtiff and 
inſenſible, or excite pricking pains there 
in, there is then danger of à worſe con- 
| ſequence, leſt it ſhould degenerate into a 
gangrene, or at leaſt à deep'exulceration. 
here being by room to doubt but that 
cold is the cauſe of chilblains, it readily 
follows that the cure"mult conſiſt chiefly 
= 


- 


s 
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ination, See the ar- 
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In reſtoring the blood to its former flu- notwithſtanding they are aliened by the 
. idity and tree circulation as ſoon as poſj- outhiw. . 
ſible; for which purpoſe an W PERONE, in anatomy, the ſame with 
well as internal treatment is neceſſary. fibula, See FiBULA, * Hence, 
In the external treatment, the patient be- PERONZEUS, in anatomy, is an epithet 
f2 | - P. . P 
ing expoled in a temperate air, ſhould applied to ſome of the muſcles of the 
_ according to Heiſter, exerciſe his limbs perone or fibula, 1. The peronæus 
as much as poſſible, in order to advance anticus, is a muſcle that ariſes at the 
him till to a greater warmth or heat; anterior part of the middle of the fibula, 
but when he is too weak to exerciſe him- and terminates at the exterior metatarſal 
ſelf, it will be proper to bath the parts bone; the office of this muſcle is to draw 
affected with ſnow, or cold water; after the foot upwards. 2. Peronæus poſticus 
Which, when the limb becomes ſenſible, is a muſcle that ariſes at the upper part 
comfortable medicines may be applied, of the fibula, but its tendon is turned 
ſuch as ſpirit of wine, either pure, or back under the tarſus, and is inſerted 
. with theriaca, rock-oil, balſam of ſul- into that bone of the metatarſus, which 
3. pbur, Cc. When the parts affected have ſupports the great toe. There is uſually 
deen well rubbed or bathed with theſe, in old ſubjects a ſeſamoide bone in the 
the patient may then be advanced towards tendon of this muſcle, where it paſſes 
785 _ the fire, or be put to bed, endeavouring under the os cuboides, Its office is alſo 
Tp . afterwards to excite a gentle ſweat, to pull the foot upwards. See Muscrx. 
In the internal treatment, great ſervice PERONNE, a city of France, in the pro- 
will be had from a few glaſſes of hot vince of Picardy, ſituated on the river 
wine, wherein has been boiled ſome cin-; Somme, twenty-three miles north eaſt of 
" Damon and ſugar; though it may not be Amiens. 1 
improper to give with this alternate]; „a PERORATION, 


| gere in rhetoric, 
_ ſmall quantity of ſome ſudorific mixture. the epilogue, or Ia 


ſt part of an oration, 
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_ If the wine be not at hand, good ale boil- 
ed with cinnamon, cloves, and ſugar, 
may well enough ſupply its place. It 
ſhould be continued fo as to keep up a 
© ſweat for a whole hour, for half an hour, 
or according to the ſeveral circumſtances : 
but if the diſorder is much lighter, this 
method is not then ſo directly neceſſary ; 
it may then be laid afide: though, in 
the opinion of Heiſter, it is much pre- 
_ ferable to any other method. When 
chilplains tend to a ſoppuration, then it 
is proper to treat them like . other ab- 
ſeeſſes. See the article AnBsCEss. _ 


If X patient has before been troubled | 


, with c ilblains, which are uſed to return 


wherein what the orator had inſiſted on 
through his whole diſcourſe, is urged 
afreſh with greater vehemence and paſſion. 
The peroration conſiſts of two parts, 1. 
Recapitulation, wherein the ſubſtance of 
what was diffuſed throughout the whole 
ſpeech is collected briefly, and curſorily, 
and ſummed up with new force and 
weight. 2. The moving the paſſions, 
which is ſo peculiar. to the peroration, 
that the maſters of the art call this part 
ſedes affectuum. The paſſions to be 
raiſed are various, according to the va- 
rious kinds of oration. In a panegyric, 
love, admiration, emulation, joy, Cc. 
In an invective, hatred, contempt, Cc. 


e „eren 


In a deliberation, hope, confidence, or 
fear, The qualities required in the per- 
oration are, that it be very vehement 
and p3ſſionate, and that it be ſhort; be- 
cauſe, as Cicero obſerves, tears ſoon 


every year in the winter, the preſervative 
inſt the diſorder is to anoint the parts 
affected with petroleum, or oil of tur- 
pentine, before and after the ſeverity of 
the winter comes on; but when the diſ- 
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miles ſouth-weſt" of Turin. a 
PERPENDICULAR, in geometry, a line 
falling directly on another line, ſo as to 
make equal angles, on each ſide; called 
"alſo a normal line: thus the line AB, 
plate CxCVII. fig. 2. n' 1. is per- 
penditular to the line CD. i. e. it en 

. rigt 


_ tioned oil, and the cold itſelf ſhould al- 
ways be carefully avoided by proper 
| Cloths or coverings. | 
PERNOR of profits, in law, he who takes 
"the profits of lands, &c. and on ſeiſure, 
- the'king ſhall have the lands of an out- 
_ lawed perſon, ang the profits thereof, 


* order bas begun to ſhew. itſeif again by dry up. ö 

1 tumour, inflammation, and pain, the PEROUSA, a town of Italy, in the * 

| heel or finger may be wrapped up in a vince of Piedmont, capital of one of the 

= /-- . ſwine's bladder, 4 in the foremen- vallies of the Vaudois, fituated twelve 
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- Fight angles therewith. See ANGLE. 
From the very notion of a perpendicular 
it follows j 1. That the perpendicularity 
is mutual, i. e. if a line, as A B, be per- 
pendicular to another C D, that other is 


alſo perpendicular to the firſt, 2. That, 


only one perpendicular can be drawn 
from one point in the ſame place. 3. 
That if a perpendicular be continued 


through. the line it was drawn. per- 


pendicularly to, the continuation will 
alſo be perpendicular to the ſame. 4. 
That if there be two points of a right 
line, each of which is at an equal 


diſtance from two points of another right 


line, that line is perpendicular to the 
other. 5. That line which is perpendi- 
cular to another 1s alſo perpendicular to 
all the parallels of the other. 6, That a 
perpendicular line is the ſhorteſt of all 
thoſe which can be drawn from the ſame 
point to the (ame right line. ; 
Hence, the ſhorteſt diſtance of a point 
from a line is a right line drawn from 
the point ndicular to the line, or 
plane; and hence the altitude of a figure 
is a perpendicular let fall from the ver- 
tex to the baſe. | Ke 

To raiſe, from the point A, (ibid. no 2.) 
a line perpendicular to the line BC; 
make AB=A C- and from the points 
Band C as centers, with the ſame open- 
ing of the compaſſes, deſcribe two arches 
cutting each other in the point D, and 
the line DA ſhall be the perpendicu- 
lar required; that is, the angles DAB, 
DAC, ſhall be equal; becauſe all the 
ſides of the triangle DAB will be equal 
to all the ſides of the triangle DAC. 
Tolet falla perpendicular upon a line BC 
(ib. no 3.) from a point given without 
it A; on the point A deſcribe an arch 


which ſhall cut the line in the points B 


and C: then making the equilateral tri- 
angle BEC (by prop. 1. lib. i. of 
Euclid) the line AE ſhall be perpendicu - 
lar to the line B C. For ſince the triangles 
ABD and ACD have the ſide AD 
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thro' C, and it will find the point P in che 
circumference: whence draw PR, which 
is the 1 required. For the 
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angle PRS being in a ſemĩ · circle muſt 
be a right one by prop. 31. lib. iii. of 


Euelid, and conſequently PR muſt, be 


perpendicular to 8 R. 8 
A line is ſaid to be perpendicular to a 


plane when it is perpendicular to more 


than two lines drawn in that plane; and 
a plane is ſaid to be perpendicular to 
another plane, when a line in one plane 


is perpendicular to the other plane. 
' PERPENDICULAR 70 @ parabola is a right 


line cutting the parabola in the point 
in which any other right line touches it, 


and is alſo itſelf perpendicular to that 
tangent, ü f 


PERPENDICULARITY of plante, in 


natural hiſtory, a quality obſerved in 8 
plants, which though they riſe a little 
crooked, yet the ſtems ſhoot up, and the 
roots fink down, as much as poſſible in a 

perpendicular direction. This curious 
3 was firſt obſerved by M. 
Dodart, who publiſhed an expreſs eſſay 
on the affectation of perpendicularity ob- 
ſerved in the ſtems or ſtalks of all plants, 


in the roots of many, and even in their 
branches. He obſerves, that ſuch plants, 


or parts of plants, as by the declivity of 
the ſoil come out inclined, or ſuch as are 
diverted out of the perpendicular by any 
violent means, again redreſs and ftraight= 
en themſelves, and recover their perpen - 
dicularity by making a ſecond or con- 
Ay bend or elbow. without rectifying 
the firſt. | 


PERPETUAL, ſomething thar endures 


always, or laſts for evðer. 
It is ſometimes-alſo uſed for a thing that 


| laſts or holds during a perſon's life: thus 


offices, Cc. held durante vita, are ſome- 
times called perpetual offices. . 


PERPETUAL GLANDS, in anatomy, are 


thoſe which are natural, thus diſtinguiſn- 
ed from the adventitious ones. 


PERPETUAL MOTION, or MOVEMENT. 
See the article MOVEMENT. 4 
PERPETUAL OCCULTATION. See the 

articles OCCULTATION, ts on Bs 
PERPETUITY, in law, is when an 
eftate is intended to be ſo ſettled in tail, 
&c. that it may not poſſibly be undone, 
or made void. 1 10 EC 
This is a thing the law will not ſuffer, 
on which account all. perpetuities are 
_.. avoided; for example, an eftate cannot 
be made to deprive a tenant in tail, either 
by condition or limitation, of the * 
AS 0 


common, and AB is equal to , and 
the angle BAD is equal to the angle 
CAD, they are equal in every reſpet by 
prop. 4. lib. 1. of Euclid; and the 
angle D equal on each fide: therefore 
by the definition the line A D is perpen- 
dicular to the line BC. rr ( 
; ToereRt a perpendicular on the end of a 
given line; ſuppoſe at R, (ibid. no 4.) 
open your compaſſes to any convenient 
Giltance ; and ſetting one foot in C, draw 


the ſemi· circle PRS. Lay a ruler from & 


* 


„ 
of alienation by fine and recovery, Cc. 
aud a term for years may not be deviſed 
to one and the heirs of his body, as an 
eſtate · tail with remainders over, to create 
12 perpetuity, though it may be aſſigned 


to truſtees for the iſſue in tail to receive 


the profits, &c. 


- Perpetvity, ĩn the canon law, is the qua- 


lity of a benefice that is irrevocable, or 
. whoſe incumbent cannot be deprived ; 


except in certain caſe., determined by 


law. 
PERPIGNAN, a city of Spain, in the 
province of Catalonia, capital of the 


territory of Rouſſillon, ſituated on the 
river Latet, in eaſt long. 2® 35 north 


Lat. 03%. * 

PER G SERVITIA, a judicial writ, which 
iſſues on the note of a fine, and lies for 
the cogniſee of a manor, lands, rents, 

or other ſervices, to compel the tenants 

thereof at the time of the fine levied to 

- Attorn to him, See COGNISEE, 

PERQUISITE, in law, is any thing got- 

ten by a man's own induſtry, or pur- 


chaſed with his money; in contradil. 


tinction to what deſcends to him, from 
+ his father or other anceſtor. 
PaRQUISITES of courts, are the profits 

which caſually accrue to a lord of the 

manor from his courts-baron, by fines 
for copyholds, eſcheats, heriots, amerce- 
ments, Sc. 7 
PERRIWIG, or PRERRUR E. 
ticle PERRUKE, 
PERRON, in architecture, the ſteps in 
- the front of a building, raiſed before 


the doors of great houſes, and leading 


to the firſt ſtory, when raiſed above the 
Jevel of the ground. | 

Perrons are made of different forms and 
ſizes according to the ſpace and height 


they are to lead to: ſometimes the ſteps 


are round, or oval, but more uſual] 
they are ſquare, Where a perron ts 
|  - thirteen or fifteen ſteps high, their range 


ought to be interrupted by one or two 


landing places, that there may not be 
too many ſteps to mount ſucceſſively, and 
that the eye may not be diſpleaſed by 
viewing ſo great a height without reſts. 


A perron ſhould always be confined to 


the — of the zocle, or foot of the 


» whole building. | 
PERROQUET, or PARROQUET. 
-* the article PARROQUET. 
PERRUKE, or PENNI WIS, was antiently 
uſed for a head of Jong natural hair, 
rticularly ſuch as was curled and ad- 
Juſted with great care, But it is now 


See 
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See the ar- 
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PER 
ved for 4 ſet of borrowed hair, curled 
_ baked, interwover between four threads, 


and ſewed together on a cawl. 
It is doubted whether the uſe of perrukes 


* 


true, they uſed falſe hair; but this ſeems 
to have had ſcaree any thing in common 
with our perrukes, and was at beſt only 
compoſed of hair glued together. Nothing 
can be more ridiculdus than the deſcrip. 
tion Lampridius gives of the emperor 
Commodus's perruke, which was grealed 
with glutinous perfumes, and powdered 
with ſcraping» of gold, In reality, the 
uſe of perrukes, at leaſt on their preſent 
footing, is not much above a hundred 
years old: the year 1629, is reckoned 
the epocha of long perrukes ; at which 
time they began to appear at Paris, from 
whence they ſpread by degrees through 
the reſt of Europe. | 
PERRY, a drink made of pears, in the 
ſame manner as cyder is made from 
apples. See the article CyYDes, 
he pears muſt be perfectly ripe, and to 
give the liquor a greater degree of tart- 
- neſs, ſome mix crabs with them. The 
beſt fruit for making perry, is ſuch as 
is leaſt fit for eating, as the choak- 
pear, boreland-pear, horſe-pear, and the 
_ harbery-pear; ; 

PER SE, in the ſchools, is ſometimes op- 
poſed to per accidens; in which ſenſe, a 
thing is ſaid to agree with another per ſe, 
when the agreement is not owing to any 

accidental event, but is found in the in- 
trinſic principles of things themſelves. 
It is ſometimes oppoſed to per aliud; in 
which ſenſe, God alone is ſaid to have 
a being per ſe, as not deriving it from 
any other, but having it neceſfarily and 
of himſelf. Per ſe again ſignifies as much 
as of its own nature, or by virtue of its 
own entity : thus, the ſun is ſaid to give 
_ per ſe, and thus quantity is extend- 
per ſe. | | 

. Among ry ms a thing is ſaid to be 
known per ie, per ſe notum, when we im- 

mediately perceive it upon the firſt pro- 
poſing of the terms, as that the whole i 
greater than any one of its parts. Philo- 
ſophers go ſo far as to conſider the mode 
of a thing exiſting per ſe, or that which 

*- conſtitutes its exiſtenae ſuch, which the) 
call perſeity, or perſeitas. : 
Ani chemiſts, when a body is di- 
tilled ſingly, and without the uſual 20. 
dition of any other matter to'raiſe it, 
is ſaid to be diſtilled per ſe. _ 

PERSECUTION, is any pain or — 

| N 


was known among the antients. It is - 
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the ſufferings of chriſtians on account of 
ttmeir religion. 


the emperor Nero, thirty one years aſter 
our lord's aſcenſion; when that emperor 
| daring ſet fire to the city of Rome, threw 


A the odium of that execrable action on the 
d chriſtians, who under that pretence were 
d wrapped up in the ſkins of wild beaſts, 
0 and worried and devoured by dogs; 
nt others were crucifhed, and others burnt 
ed alive. The ſecond was under Domitian, 
ed in the year 95. In this perſecution St. 
* jo the apoſtle was ſent to the iſle of 
_ atmos, in order to be employed in dig- 
gh ging in the mines. The third began in 
the third year of Trajan, in the year 
the 100, and was carried on with great vio- 
_ lence for ſeveral years. The fourth was 
under Antoninus the philoſopher, when 
Ito the chriſtians were baniſhed from their 
RAY houſes, forbidden to ſhew their heads, 
The reproached, beaten, hurried, from place 
1 to place, plundered, impriſoned and 
* ſtoned. The fifth, began in the year 
\ the 197, under the 8 Severus. be 
ſixth, began with the reign of the em- 
op- peror Maximinus in 235. The ſeventh, 
G A which was the moſt dreadful perſecution 
1 that had ever been known in the church, 
1 began in the year 250, in the reign of 
e in- the emperor Decius, when the chriſtians 
elves. were in all places driven from their ha- 
J; in bitations, ſtripped of their eſtates, tor- 
* mented with racks, &c. The eighth be- 
Com gan in the year 257, in the fourth year 
od of the reign of the emperor Valerian, 
A. The ninth was under the emperor Au- 
of its relian A. D. 274» but this Was very 


.Inconfiderable : and the tenth began in 
the nineteenth year of Diocleſian, A. D. 
303, In this dreadful perſecution; which 


'0 give 
xtend- 


to be | laſted ten years, houſes filled with chriſ- 

* tians were ſet on fire, and whole droves 

{ pro- were yep together with ropes, and thrown 
els into the ſea. ö f 

_ PERSEES, the ſame with gaurs. See the 

melt article GaURs. Se 4 | 

+ which I *ERSEPOLIS, formerly a city of Perſis, 


but pow in, ruins, Here are the molt 


ich the) magnificent remains of a palace, or 


is dif temple, that are now. in being on the 

ſual ad- 5 of the earth: eaſt long. 54, north 

17 77. it at. 30 Gia ls. len 5, 2 

ile it PERSEVERANCE, in theology, a chriſ- 

aMifon tian virtue, by which we are enabled to 
which 


perfiſt in the way of ſalvation to the end. 
You, III. , s 


by hich 7 perſon defignedly inflits. upon 
' "another; and, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, 


Hiftorians uſually reckon ten general per- 
ſecutions, the firſt of which was under 


| TY | 22 2 
The final perſeverance of the ſaints is 
a doArine much controverted between 
the arminians and calviniſts; the latter 
of whom maintain, that it is impoſſible 
for grace to be loſt, and conſequently 
make perſeverance to the end a neceſſary. 


„„ es 2 


conſequence thereof; while the others 


imagine, that the moſt confirmed, be- 

* are never out of a poſſibility of 

alling. 1 78 7889 
PERSEUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation 


of the northern hemiſphere, which, ac- 


cording to the catalogues of Ptolemy and 
Tycho, contains twenty. nine ſtars 3 but 
in the britannic catalogue, ſixty-ſeven. 
PERSHORE, a market-town of Wor- 
ceſterſhire, ten miles ſouth-eaſt of Wore 
ceſter. #4] r | 
PERSIA, a large kingdom of Afia, 1200 
miles long, and almoſt as much broad; 
fituated between 45% and 67 of - eaſt 
longitude, and between 25 and 459 of 
north latitude; bounded by Circaſſian 
Tartary the Caſpian Sea, and the river , 
Oxus on the north; by Indian, on the 


eaſt; by the Indian Ocean, and the 


gulphs of Ormus and Perfia, on the ſouthz 
and by the turkiſh empire on the weſt: 
PERSIAN, in general, ſomething belong- 


we 
* 


ing to Perſta, as the Perſian empire, lan- 


wage, Se. 


perſian tongue has two peculiarities 


not to be met with in any other of the 
eaſtern languages; the one, that it has 
an auxiliary verb anſwering to the verb 
eiu of the greeks ; the other, that it has 
an aoriſtus, Theſe peculiarities it bor- 
rowed from the Macedonians, after the 
conqueſt of Alexander. WL 
PERSIAN-WHEEL, an engine, or wheel, 
turned by a'rivulet, or other ſtream of 


water, and fitted with open boxes at its 


cogs, to raiſe water for the overflowing - 
of lands, or other purpoſes. See the ar- 
ticle OVERFLOWING. 

It may be made of any fize, according 
to the height the water is to he raiſed to, 
and the ſtrength of the ſtream by which 


it is turned, This whyel is placed ſo, - 


that its bottom only is immerſed in the 
ſtream, wherein the open boxes at its 
cogs are all filled one after another with 
water, which is raiſed with them to the 
vpper part of the wheel's circuit, and 
then naturally-empties.it{eFnto a trough 
which carries it to the land. | 
PERSICA, the Peacn,-is only a ſpecies 
of the amygdalus, or almond- tree, See 
the article AWYGDALUS. _ 
The oo: of its leaves are acute; 
24 ; 


PER 
the flowers are of a pale red; and the 


fruit is large and ſucculent, and con- 
tains a large ſtone, See plate CC. fig. 2. 


It is a native of Perſia, whence it got 


carpium, the ſeed, which is fingle, and 


the name of malus perſica : a ſyrup of 


its flowers is 2 gentle emetic. 


© PERSICARIA, ARSMART, in botany, a 


genus of the ofandria trigynia clats of 
plants, with a monopetalous flower, di- 


vided into-five oval ſegments, alternately 


patent and connivent: there is no peri- 


of an oval compreſſed figure, being con- 


tained in the flower-petal, which 1s per- 
manent. 3 

There is great irregularity in this genus; 
there being in this ſpecies oniy five 
ſtamina; and in others ſix, or eight. 
The mild or ſpotted arſmart is ſaid to be 
a good vulnerary and antepileptic : and 


the biting arſmart is a, good ſtimulating. 
medicine, and diuretic: its fieſh leaves 


are allo uſed by farriers for cleanſing old 


** 


P 


ulcers, 

ERSON, an individual ſubſtance of a 
rational or intelligent nature. Thus we 
ſay, an embaſſador repreſents the perſon 
of his princez and that in Jaw, the 
father and ſon are reputed the ſame 


2 | 
n theology, the godhead is divided into 


three perſons j but here the word perſon 


is deſigned to convey a peculiar idea, 
very different from that attached to it 
every where elſe ; it being only uſed for 
want of another term more pertinent 
and expreſſive, See TRINITY. 


PERSON, in dramatic poetry, the charac- 


ter aſſumed by an ator, or he who is 
repreſented by the player. Thus, at the 
head of dramatic pieces, is placed the 
dramatis perſonæ, or liſt of the perſons 
that are to appear on the ſtage, | Father 
Boſſu obſerves, that in the epic and dra- 
matic poem the ſame perſon muſt reign 
throughout ; that is, muſt ſuſtain the 
chief part through the whole piece, and 
the characters ot all the other perſons 


_ muſt be tubordinate to him. See the ar- 


ticies "TRAGEDY, CHARACTER, Cc. 
ERSON, in grammar, a term applied to 
ſuch nouns or pronouns, as being either 


prefixed or underſtood, are the nomina- 


tives in all inflexions of a verb; orit is 
the agent or patient in all finite and 
perſonal verbs. See the article NoM1- 
NATIVE and VERB. 

There are three perſons of a verb; as 
I love, is a verb uſed in the firſt perſon ; 
thou loweſt, is the verb uſed in the ſecond 
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ER 
perſon ; and be loveth, makes the third 


perſon ; and thus in the plural number; 
the dual number of the Greeks have the 


ſecond and third perfons dual, as, ye tab 
love, they two Bn &c, I, than, = 
are 3 of the firſt ſecond; and 
third p-rſon ſingular. We, Je, they, of 
the firit, ſecond, and third perſons plural. 
The firſt perſon is that which ſpeaks, the 
ſecond is that to whom the ſpeech is di- 
refed, and the third is that whom the 
diſcourſe concerns, In the latin and 
greek Janguages the perſon of a verb is 
no more than the different terminations of 
that verb in every tenſe. 
PERSONABLE, in law, fgnifies the be. 
ing able to maintain a * in court; 
eſpecially in the plea of an alien, who 
may be made perſonable by act of par- 
liament. | 
It is alſo uſed to fignify a capacity to re. 
ceive any thing granted or given. 
PERSONAL, any thing that concerns, or 
is reſtrained to, the perſon : thus it is a 
maxim in ethics, that all faults are per- 
ſonal. _ | 
PERSONAL ACTION, in law, is an action 
levied directly and ſolely againſt the per- 
ſon; in oppoſition to a real or mixed 
action. See the article ACT1ON, 
PERSONAL GOODS, or chattels, in law, 
ſignifies any moveable thing belonging 
to a perſon, whether alive or dead. Ste 
the article CHATTELS, 


PERSONAL TYTHES, are tythes payable 


out of the profits obtained by a man's 
perſonal labour and induſtry, as in buy- 
ivg, ſelling, bandicraft, &c. 


PERSONAL VERB, in oma; a verb 


conjugated in all the three perfons ; thus 
called, in oppoſition to an imperſonal verb, 
or that which has the third perſon only. 
See the article IMPBRSONAL VERB. 
PERSONALITY, in the ſchools, that 
which conſtitutes an individual or diſtind 
rfon, 
he ſchool-divines are divided about 
what it is, that diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral 
perſonalities in the Trinity ; ſome will 
have it to be only the different relations, 
others contend for its being ſome incom- 
municable ſubſtance, and others take 
the perſonalities to be diſtinguiſhed by 
different origins.” See TRINITY. 
PERSONALITY, of PERSONALTY, in law, 
is ſometimes uſed for perſon : thus an 
action is ſaid to be in perſonality when 
it is brought againſt the right perſon. 
PERSONA TED-FLOWERS, _ ho- 
taniſts are flowers which reſemble be 
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ſentiments, and Þa perſon, _. than the horizontal ling.] The point of 
per ige i ary," ef- fight, A (ibid. bg. 3.0 ie thar which 
is have makes the centrieal ray on the horizontal 


Kd, and Fame, For- 
* 22 * Loh 
at branch of optics, 


FE eye C to each point of the 
SCA; CB, CD, &c. which 


plane PV, to leave their traces or veſti- 
gia in the points a, 6, d, &c, on the 
plane, and thereby to delineate the pen- 
tagonabdef; which, as it ſtrikes the 
eye by the ſame rays that the original 
pentagon ABD EF does, will be a true 
| 7 N repreſentation of it. 


he buſineſs of perſpective, therefore, is 


to lay down geometrica] rules for find - 
ing the points a, ö, d, e, i upon the plane; 
and hence, alſo, we hae a mechanical 
method of delineating any obje& very 
accurately. See DESIGNtNc. 
Perſpective is either employed in repre- 
ſenting the ichuographies, or ground- 
plots of objects; or the ſcenographies, 
or repreſentations of the objefAs them. 
ſelves. * See the article ICHNOGRAPHY 
and SCENOGRAPHY.. 
| But before we give any examples of 
either, it will be proper to explain ſome 
technical terms in regard to perſpective 
in general: and, firſt, the horizontal 
line is that ſuppoſed to be drawn paral- 


ſpectator; or rather it is a line which 


which limits the ſight. Thus, A, B, 


(. fig. 2.) are two, we mene 


horizontal line, C D, by reaſon the line 
k elevated above them; in fig. 3. they 


e e ged Sleep ; ine 


— — . . . 


their paſſage through the 


le! to the horizon through the eye of the 


line, a or 
the other ius 


paints of difftnce,. 


„C, are points ſet 


off in the horizontal line at equal diſtan- 
ces on 8 of the" point of ſight, 


A and, in the ſame figure, BB repre- - 
f . the 54 line, or, eee 
EE js the abridgement of the ſquare, of 

which D, D, are the ſdes; E, F, the 

diagonal lines, which go td the points, 
of diſtance C, C. Accidental points, 

ate hole where the objects end: _thele. 
way be caſt negligently, becauſe neither 
» drawn to the point or fight, nor to thoſe 
of diſtance, 125 meeting each other, in 

the horizontal line. For example, two 

pieces of ſquare timber, G and H (ibid. 

Je; fig. 6.) make the points 1, I, I, I, 


point of ſight K, nor to the points of 
diſtance C, E: theſe accidental points 
| ſerve likewiſe for caſements, doors, win- 
dows, tables, chairs, Sc. The point of 
direct view, or of the front, is when we 
have the -obje& directly before us; in 
which caſe, it ſhews only the foteſide; 
and, if below the horizon, alittle of the 
top; but nothing of the ſides, unleſs the 
object be polygonovs,. The point of ob- 
lique view, is when we ſee an object aſide 
of us, and as it were aflant, or with the 
corner of the eye; the eye, however, 
being all the while oppoſite to the point 
of ſight ; in which caſe, we ſee the ob- 
ject laterally, and it preſents to us two 
fdes or faces. The practice is the ſame 
in che ſide-points, as ont points; 
a a point of ſight, Hin of diſtance, Sc. 


+» 


being laid down in the one as well as 
in the other. „ REIT 
We ſhall now give ſome examples, by 
which it will appear, that the whole 
practice of perſpective is built upon the 
. foundation aleady laid down, Thus, 
to find the perſpeRive. appearance of a 
triangle, A BC (ibid. fig. 7.) between 
the eye and the triangle, diaw the line 
DE, which is called the furdamental 


o %. ; 
SELF 


ſeparates the heaven from the earth, and 8 line from 2 draw 2 V, repreſenting the 


perpendicular diſtance of the eye above 
the fundamental line, be it what it will; 
and through V draw, at. right angles to 
2 V, HK parallel to DE;: then will 
1412 | | 
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on the horizontal line; but go not to tbe 
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the plane D H K E repreſent the tranſpa- 


rent plane, on which the perſpective re- 


preſentation is to be made. Next to 
nd the perſpeRtive points of the angles 
of the triangle, let fall perpendiculars 
At, C2, B; from the angles to the 
fundamental DE": ſet off theſe perpen- 
diculars upon the fundamental oppoſite 
to the point of diftance K, to B, A, C; 
from 1, 2, 3, draw lines to the princi- 
pal point V; and from the points A,B, 
and C on the fundamental hne, draw the 
right lines AK, BK, C K, to the point 
of diſtance K; which is ſo called, becauſe 
the ſpectator ought to be fo far removed 
from the figure or painting, as it is diſ- 
tant from the principal point V. The 
points a, b, and c. where the viſual lines 
VI, V 2, Vz interſeR the lines of diſ- 
tance AK, B K, CK, will be the angu- 
lar points of the angle @ 6c, the true 
1 of ABC. 
zy proceeding in this manner with the 
angular points of any right-lined figure, 
whether regular or irregular, it will be 
very eaſy to repreſent it in perſpective: 
however, in practice, ſeveral compen- 
dious methods will occur to every artift, 
Again, if the ſcenographic appearance of 
any ſolid were to be repreſented ; ſup- 
oſe of a triangular priſm, whoſe baſe 
is the triangle m 10 (ibid. fig. $.)z you 
need only find the upper ſurface of it, in 
the ſame manner as you found the lower, 
or baſe; and then joining the correſpond- 
ing points by right- lines, you will have 
© the true repreſentation of the ſolid in 
perſpective. So that the work is the ſame 
as before; only you take a new funda- 
mental line, as much higher than the 
former, as in the altitude of that ſolid 
whoſe ſcenographic repreſentation you 
would delineate, 
But there is ſtill a more commodious 
way, which is this : having found, as 
above, the baſe or ichnographic plane 
mn o, (ibid.) let perdendiculars be erect- 
ed to the fundamental line from the 
three angular points, which will expreſs 
the altitude of thoſe points, . But be- 
cauſe theſe altitudes, though equal in the 
body or folid itfelf, will appear unequal 
io the ſcenographic view, the fartheſt off 
appearing leſs than thoſe nearer the eye, 
their true proportional heights may be 
thus determined. An 
fundamental line, let A B be etected per- 
pendicularly, and equal to the true alti- 
tude; or, if the figure has different alti- 
_ tudes, let them be transferred into the 
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where in the 


an 
perpendicular A B; and from the points 


A and B, and from all the points of in. 


termediate altitudes, if there be any ſuch, 


draw right lines to the point of fight v: 


thoſe lines, AV, BV, will conftitute a 
triangle with A B, within which all the 
pave of altitude will be contained, 
hrough the points o, u, n, draw pa- 
rallels to the fundamental line; and 
from the points a, a, &c. ere& perpen- 
diculars to thoſe” parallels; and the 
ints where they interſect the lines A V, 
V, as in a, a, 6, b, &c. will determine 
the apparent height of the ſolid in that 


ſcenographic poſition to the eye in V. 


In practice, theſe parallels and perpen. 
diculars are eaſily drawn, by means of a 
good drawing-board or table, fitted for 
the purpoſe. 8 

The practical part of perſpective, is only 
the application of theſe rules to the actual 
deſcription of objects. But, as this part 
is purely mathematical, its aſſiſtance to- 
wards drawing is only what can be per- 
formed by rule and compaſs, and can 
therefore ſtriftly ſerve only for finding 
the images of points, of which they are 
compoſed ; and, as theſe are infinite, it 
is endleſs to find them all by the ſtrict 


rules; whence it becomes neceſſary, after 


a ſufficient number of them are found, to 


complete the image by the help of draw- 


ing, to the better effecting of which theſe 
points ſerve as a guide, Thus, when a 


circle is to be deſcribed, the practical 


rules ſerve to find a ſufficient number of 
points in the circumference ; which be- 
ing neatly joined by hand, will perſect 
the image, ſo that, in ſtrictneſs, nothing in 
this image is found by mathematical rules, 
ſave the few particular points; the reſt 
owes its being to the hand of the drawer. 
Thus alſo, if any complicated figure be 
propoſed, it may not be eaſy to apply the 
practical rules to the deſcription of every 
minute part, but by inclofing that figure 
in a regular one, properly ſubdivided and 
reduced into perſpective, that will ſerve 
as a help, whereby a perſon, ſkilled in 
drawing, may with eaſe deſcribe the ob- 
je& propoſed : upon the whole, where 


the boundaries of the propoſed objects 


conſiſt of ſtraight lines, and plain ſur- 
faces, they may be deſcribed directly by 


the rules of. perſpeRive z. but when they 


are curvilinear, either in their fides or 


_ ſurfaces, the practical rules can only ſerve 


for the deſcription of ſuch right-lined 
caſes as may conveniently incloſe the ob- 


jefts, and which will enable the deß gr. 
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to draw them within thoſe known bounds, what appearance. any object ought: to : 


A culiar province of exhibiting a kind of more readily. perceived, and the eaſier 
r rough draught to ſerve as a ground- work, . avoided. or reStified ; ſo that although it 
and to aſcertain the general proportions may be ioficitely tedious, or abſolutely 
y and places of the objects, according to impracticable, to deſcribe every minute 
al their ſuppoſes ſituations, leaving the reſt part of a picture, by the ſtrid mechani- 
rt to be fini beautified, and ornament- cal rules; yet the employing them, 
o- ed by a hand {kilful in drawing, where they can be the moſt commodiouſly 
r- It is true, perſpective is of moſt uſe where uſed, will give the picture in general ſuch 
an it is moſt wanted, and where a deviation a look, as will guide the artiſt in draw=- 
vg from its rules would be the moſt obſerv- ing the other parts without any obvious 
Ire able; as in deſcribing all regular figures, inconſiſtency, 522381 
it pieces of architecture, and other qbjecis We ſhall, therefore, give ſuch rules as 
itt of that ſort, where the particular ten- are of moſt general uſe in the practice of 
ter dency of the ſeveral. lines is moſt re- perſpectise. 1. Let every line, which in 
to markable; the rule and compaſs, in ſuch the object, or geometrieal figure, is 
W- caſes, being much more exaQ than any ſtraight, perpendicular or parallel to its 
heſe deſcription made by band: but ſtill the _ baſe, be ſo alſo in its fcenographic deline- 
en a figure, deſeribed by the perſpective rules, ation. 2. Let the lines, which in the ob- 
ical will need many helps from drawing; the jedct return at right angles from the fore. 
r of capitals, and other ornaments. of pillars, right ſide, be drawn ſcenographically 
be- and their entaþlatures, the ſtrength. of from the viſual point, 3. Let all ſtraight 
rfe& light and ſhade, the apparent roundneſs lines, which in the object return from the 
ig in and protuberance of the ſeveral. parts, fore right fide, run in a ſcenographie 
ulee, muſt owe their beauty and finiſning to figure into the horizontal line. 4, Let 
: reſt the deſigner's hand: but, with regard to the object you-intend to delineate, ſtand- 
wer. ſuch objects as have no conſtant and cer= ing on your right-hand, be placed alſo 
re be tain determinate ſhape or ſize, ſuch as on the right-hand of the viſual point; 
y the clouds, hills, trees, rivers, uneven. grounds, and that on the left-hand, on the left- 
every and the like, there is a much larger la- hand of the ſame point; and that which 
figure titude allowable, provided the general is juſt before, in the middle of it: 5. Let 
d and bulk, or uſual natural ſhape. of thoſe ob- thoſe lines which are (in the object) equi 
ſerve jefts, be it ſome meaſure obſerved, ſo as diſtant to the returning line be dran in 
ed in not to make them appear unnatural or the ſcenographic figure, from that point 
ie ob- monſtrous, See the article DRawinG, found in tbe horizon, 6. In ſetting off 
wheie But, although the ſteiẽt practical rules the altitude of columns, pedeſtals, and 
bjefis of perſpeQive, are in, a, great meaſure the like, meaſure the height from the 
n ſur- confined to the deſeriptiĩon of right - lined baſe line upwards, in the front or fore- 
Aly by figures, yet the knowledge of the gene - right ſide; and a viſual ray down that 
n they ral laws of that, ſcience: is, of great and point in the front ſhall limit the altitude 
des or neceſſary. uſe. to inform the judgment, of the column or pillar, all the way be- 
y ſerve after what manner the images of any pro- hind the fore-right fide, or orthographic 
t. Iined poſed lines ſhould run, which Way they appearance, even to the viſual point, 
the ob- uld tend, and where terminate; and This: rule you muſt obſerve in all figures, 
lebgrer ider6by enables it the better to-determine = 


with a ſufficient degree of exactneſs. 


It is therefore in vain to ſeek, by " 


pradtical rules of perſpective, to deſcribe 


all the little hollows and prominencies of 
objects, the different light and ſhade of 
their parts, or their ſmaller windings 
and turnipgs 3\ the infinite variety of the 
folds in drapery ; of the boughs and 
leaves of trees, or the features and limbs 
of men and animals; much leſs to give 
them that roundneſs and ſoftneſs, that 
force and ſpirit, that eaſineſs and free- 
dom of poſture, that expreſſion and grace 
which are requiſite to a good picture: 


 perſpeRive muſt content itſelf with its pe- 


* 


put on, according to their different ſitu- 
ations and diſtances; it accuſtoms. the 


| eye to judge, with greater certainty, of 
tl 


relations between teal objects and 
their perſpective deſcriptions, - and the 
hand to draw the ſame accordingly, and 


. direfts the judgment readily to diſcover 


any conſiderable error therein, which 
might otherwiſe eſcape notice. Beſides 


that, when the ground, or general plan, 
| and the principal parts of a picture are 


firſt laid down according to the rules, 
every thing elſe will more naturally fall 

in with them, and every remarkable de- 
viation from the juſt rules will be the 


as well Where there is à front or fore. 
x 8 right 


** 


* 
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8 right fide, as where there is none, 7. In 
delineating ovals, circles, arches, eroſſes, 
" ſpirals, and croſs-arches, © or any other 
figure in the roof of any room, firſt draw 
' iehnographically, and ſo with perpen- 
diculars from the moſt eminent points 
thereof, carry it up unto the ceiling; 
from which ſeveral points, carry on the 
figure. 8. The center in any ſcenogra- 
2 regular figure is found by drawing 
ines from oppoſite angles: for the point 
here the diagonals croſs, is the center. 
9. A ground-plane of ſquares is alike, 
both above and below the horizontal 
line ; only the more it is diſtant above or 
beneath the horizon, the ſquares will be 
fo much the larger or wider, 10, In 
drawing a perſpective figure, where ma 


ny lines come together, you may, for 


the directing of your eye, draw the dia- 
gonals in red; the viſual lines in black; 
the perpendiculars in green, or other dif- 


ferent colour, from that which you in- 


tend the figure ſhall be of. 11. Having 
conſidered the height, diſtance, and po- 
ſition of the figure, and drawn it accord- 
| ingly, with fide or bogs againſt the baſe 
raiſe perpendiculars from the ſeveral an- 
gles, or deſigned points, from the figure 
to the baſe, and transfer the length of 
each perpendicular, from the place where 
it touches the baſe, to the baſe on the 
ſide oppoſite to the point of diſtance; 
fo will the diametrals drawn to the per- 
pendiculars in the baſe, by interſe&ion 
with the diagonals, drawn to the ſeveral 
transferred diſtances, give the angles of 
the figures, and ſo lines drawn from 
point to point will eircumſeribe the ſce- 
nographic figure, 12. If in a landſkip 
there be any ſtanding-waters, as rivers, 
ponds, and the like, place the horizon- 
tal line level with the fartheſt Gght or 
appearance of it. 13. If there be any 
houſe, or the like, in the picture, con- 
ſider their poſition, that you may find 
from what point in the horizontal lines 
to draw the front and ſides thereof. 14. 
In deſcribing things at a great diſtance, 
obſerve the proportion, both in magni- 
: tude and diſtance, in draught, which 
appears from the object to the eye, 15. 
In colouring and thadowing of every 


thing, you muſt do the fame in your 


picture, which you obſerve with your 
eye, eſpecially in objects lying near; 
but, according as the diſtance grows 
; 2 and greater, ſe the colours muſt 

e fainter and fainter, till at laſt they 
_  . loſe chemſelves in a daikiſh ſky - colour. 


„ 
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16. The catoptrics are beſt ſeen in a com. 


mon looking-glaſs, or other poliſhed mat- 


ter; where, if the glaſs be exaQly flat, 


the object is exaRtly like its original; 
but, if the glaſs be not flat, the reſem- 


| blance alters from the original; and that 


more or leſs, according as the glaſs dif- 


fers from an exact plane. 17. In draw- 
ing catoptric figures, the ſurface of the 
glaſs is to be conſidered, upon which you 
mean to have the reflection: for which 
you muſt make a particular ichnographi. 
cal draught, or projection; which on 
the glaſs muſt appear to be a plane full 
of ſquares, on which projection transfer 
what ſhall be drawn on a plane, divided 
into the ſame number of like ſqusres; 


where though the draught may appear 


very confuſed, yet the reflection of it on 
the glaſs will be very regular, propor. 
tional, and regularly compoſed, 18, 


The dioptric, or broken beam, may be 


ſeen in a tube through a cryſtal or glaſs, 
which hath its ſurface cut into many 
others, whereby the rays of the object are 


broken. For to the flat of the cryſſal, or 


on them, an 


water, the rays run ſtraight ; but then 
they break and. make an angle, which 


- alſo by the refracted beams is made and 


continued on the other ſide of the ſame 
flat. 19. When theſe faces on a cryſtal 


are returned towards à plane placed di- 


realy before it, they ſeparate themſelves 
at a good diſtance on the plane; becavſe 
they are all directed to various far diſtaat 
laces of the ſame, See the articles 
EFLECTION and REFRACTION. 
erial PERSPECTIVE, is the art of giving 
a due diminution or degradation to the 
ſtrength of the light, ſhade and colours of 


objects, according to their different dil- 


tances, the quantity of light which falls 
d the medium through which 

they are ſeen, - : 

As the eye does not judge of the diſtance 

of objects entirely by their apparent 6ze, 

but alſo by their ſtrength of colours, ard 


diſtinction of parts; ſo it is not ſufficient 


to give an object its due apparent bulk 
according to the rules of ſtereography, 
unleſs at the ſame time it be exprefſed 
with that proper faintneſs and degrada- 
tion of colour which the diſtance fe- 
vires, | 

hus if the figure of a man at a diſtance, 
were painted of a proper magnitude for 
the place, but with too great a diſtinction 
of parts, or too ſtrong colours, it wou!d 
appear to ſtand forward, and ſeem pro- 


portionally leſs, ſo as to repreſent 3 
; duaf 


— 
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. dwarf ſituated nearer the eye, and ont of 


dme plane on which the painter intended 


it nould Rand. | 8 

By the original colour of an object is 
meant that colour which it exhibits to the 
eye when duly expoſed to it in a full open 
uniform light, at ſuch a moderate diſtance 
as to be clearly and diſtinctly ſeen, This 
colour receives an-alteration from man 


cauſes, the principal of which are the fol- 


lowing. . 

1. From the objects being removed to a 
greater diſtance from the eye, whereby 
the rays of light which it reflects, are 


Jeſs vivid, and the colour becomes more 


diluted, and tinged, in ſome meaſure, b 

the faint bluiſh caſt, or with the. dimneſs 
or hazineſs of the body of air throvgh 
which the rays paſss. v2 

2. From the greater or leſs degree of 
light with which the object is enlighten- 
bj ; the ſame original colour having a 
different appearance in the ſhades, from 
what it has in the light, although at an 
equal diſtance. from the eye, and ſo in 


proportion to the ſtrength of the light or 


ſhade, Ws 
3. From the colour of the light itſelf 
which falls upon it; whether it be from 
the reflection of coloured light from any 
adjacent object, or by its paſſage through 
a coloured medium; which will exhibit 
a colour compounded of the original co- 
Jour of the object, and the other acciden- 
tal colours which the light brings with it. 
4. From the poſition of the ſurface of 
the object, or of its ſeveral parts with re- 
ſpe& to the eye; ſuch parts of it appear · 
ing more lively and diftin& than thoſe 
which are ſeen obliquely. 1 
5. From the cloſeneſs or openneſs of the 
70 where the object is ſituated; the 
ight being much more variouſly directed 


and reflected within a room, than in the 


open air. | 

6. Some original colours naturally reflect 
light in a greater proportion than others, 
though equally expoſed to the ſame de- 
grees of it; wheteby their degradation at 
levers! diſtances will be different from 
8 of other colours which reflect leſs 
leht, 

From theſe ſeveral cauſes it happens that 
the colours of objects are ſeldom ſeen 
pure and unmixed, but generally arrive 
at the eye broken and ſoftened by each 
other; and therefore, in painting, where 
the natural appearances of objects are to 
be deſcribed, all hard or ſharp colouting 
thould be carefully avoided, | 
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A painter, therefore, who would ſucceed 


*Y 


in aerial perſpective, ought carefully to 


ſtudy the effects which diftance, or the 


different degrees of, or colours of light, 
have on each particular or'pinal: coleur, 
to know how its appearance or ſtrength _ 
is changed in the ſeveral circumſtances 
above mentioned, and repreſent it accord- 
ingly ; ſo that ina picture of various co- 
Joured objects, he may be able to give 


'each original colour its own proper di- 


minution or degradation, according to 
its place, EO. 

Now, as all objects in a picture are pro- 
portioned to thoſe placed in the front; ſo 
in aerial perſpective, the ſtrength of light, 
and the brightneſs of the colours of ob- 


jects cloſe to the picture, muſt ſerve as a E 


ſtandard, with reſpect to which, all the 
ſame colours at different diſtances, muſt 


have a proportional degradation in like 


circumſtances. 


In order, therefore, to give any colour 


its proper diminution in proportion to its 
diſtance, it ought to be known what the 
appearance of that colour would be, were 
it cloſe to the picture, regard being had 

to that degree of light which is cholen as 
the principal light of the picture, For 
if any colour ſhould be made. too bright 
for another, or, for the general colours 
imployed in the reſt of the picture, it will 
appear too glaring, ſeem to ſtart out of 
its place, and throw a flatneſs and damp 
upon the reſt of the work; or, as the 
painters. expreſs it, the brightneſs of. that 
colour will kill the reſt. LE 


PERSPECTIVE alſo denotes a kind of paint- | 
ing frequently ſeen in gardens, at the 


ends oß galleries, &c, expreſsly deſigned 
to deceive the ſight. | 


PERSPECTIVE- GLASS, in opties, differs 


from a teleſcope in this; inſtead of the 
convex eye-glaſs placed behind the image, 


to make the rays of each pencil go paral- _ 


tel to the eye, there is placed a concave 


: ey -glaſs as much before it; which opens 
tne 


converging rays, and makes them 
emerge parallel to the eye. 


The quantity of objects taken in at one 


view with this inſtrument, does not de- 
pend upon the breadth of the eye-glaſs, 
as in the aſtronomical teleſcope, but upon 
the breadth of the pupil of the eye. 

Reflecting perſpective-g!afſes, called by 


ſome opera- glaſſes, or diagonal perſpec- 


tives, are ſo contrived, that a perſon can 
view any one in a public place, as the 
opera. or play-houſes, without it being 
poſſible to diltinguiſh who it is he looks 

3 | at. 
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t. A ſection of it is delineated in plate 

CXevIII. fig. 9. where a l is the eye · 

glaſs, i 5 the object-glaſs, and d ce 

a little ſperulum or | 

which is fixed obliquely in a ſhort tube 

Fgbi, ſcrewed upon the end of the 

perſpective tube þ 341, ſo that its axis 

ſhall make about half a right angle with 

- the ſpeculum. By this meant, an object 

ill be ſeen by the = at a; in the 
returning ray Q cb a; i 

to find an object, intended to be viewed 

by this inſtrument, is to direct its axis at 

a right angle to the rays that come from 

the object; and if the object be higher or 

lower, it may be found by turning the 
erſepQive to and fro about its axis. 

If the object be too near to be ſeen at the 


perſpective end k al, turn the other to 


the eye; and by looking through the 
hole-x, you will ſee the object 8, by the 
ray St; coming through the hole 
t, and reflected from another fpeculum 
rallel to the former. If the ſpectator 


ſnor̃t · ſighted, a concave-glaſs muſt be 


placed in the hole x, otherwile à plane 


one, to make the inſtrument more like a 


common perſpective. 
In both theſe caſes, the ſpecolum neither 
magnifies nor diminiſhes the appearance 
of the object ; for if the axis ac be pro- 
duced till c e, the' reflected rays 
will diverge as from an image at ꝗ equal 
to the object at Q; with this difference 
only, that the right fide of the object will 
appear on the left- hand, and the left fide 
on the right. 


PERSPECTIVE PLANE, is the glaſs, or 


other tranſparent ſurface, PV, (plate 


CXCVIII. fig. 1.) ſuppoſed ta be placed 
between the eye and the object, perpen - 
dieular to the horizon. It is ſometimes 
called the ſection, table, or glaſs. 
PERSPICUITY, perſpicuitas, in rhetoric, 
is a principal virtue of ſtyle, to which 
all the ornament and beauties of ſpeech 
ought to give way, See STYLE, 
Voſſtus obſerves, that a diſcourſe is ob- 
ſcvred by too much concĩſeneſs and pro- 
fuſeneſs; ſeveral rhetorical figures are 
likewiſe deſtructive of perſpicuity. 
PERSPIRATION, in medicine, the eva- 
© cuation of the juices of the body through 
the -pores of the ſkin. Perſpirstion is 
diſtinguiſhed into ſenſible and inſenſible: 
and here ſenſible perſpiration is the ſame 
with ſweating, and inſenſible perſpira- 
tion, that which eſcapes the notice of the 
ſenſes; and this laſt is the idea affixed :o 
the word- perſpiration when uſed alone. 
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plane, 


common grain of ſand. The matter of 
inſenſible perſpiration,” is a fine ſubtile 


that the Way 


vity: it is of an aqueous and ſaline na. 


the increaſe of the one diminiſnes the 
other. Many experiments prove its ex- 


ſurface of a looking- glaſs, or any other 


near a white wall, expoſed to the ſun, 


which proceed from the lungs, are in 


the mouth, Other experiments ſhew that 
the matter evacuated this way, is at lealt 


five ounces, and the ſtool three ounces 

The matter of ſweat is ſeparated fron 

the blood by the miliary glands, 3nd !“ 
therefore much more groſs than that a 


n " 
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The veſfel#, through which per iratio 

is performed, He ob] Merl ag tales 
of the ſcarf ſkin, and are fo inconceiv. 
ably ſmall, that from à calculation made 
by Leewenloeck, it appears that the 
mouths of an hundred and twenty-five 4 
thouſand of them may be covered with a 1 


flvid- which exhales from the body in 
the form of a vapour, and proceeds hu 
the whole ſurface and from every ca. 


8 wu wm 


ture, and'ſeems'to have a ; analogy 
with urine; becauſe in à healthy ſtate, 


iſtence. If you'paſs your finget over the 


poliſhed body, it will leave a track of 
moiſture, If you put your naked head 


the ſhadow of the vapours which pro- 
ceed from the pores of the ſkin, may be 
plainly ſeen: or if you breathe upon 
yum ou may perceive” it covered with 
mall 1 of water; and the vapoun 


winter condenſed by the cold, and form 
a kind of bluiſh” miſt, proceeding from 


in ſonre countries more than equal to all 
the other evacuations! by ſtool, urine, 
Sc. Sanctorius found in Italy, under 0 

by 
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the circumſtances of a moderate diet, 
middle age, and eaſy life, that the mat. 


ter inſenſibly perſpired was five-eights of 75 


that taken in for food; ſo that there pi 
only remained  three-eighths for nuti- ſſ © 


tion, and for the excrements of the nole, 10 
ears; inteſtines, bladder, c. The ſame pk 


author ſhews, that as much is evacuated Pes 


by perfpiration in one day, as by fool in 
fourteen days. Pas 
But Dr, Bryan Robinſon, of Dublin, WH ***> 
has found the caſe very different, both 
in England and Ireland, and even i TTY 
South Carolina, in all which places be 
found that the qua- tity of urine exceed ben 
8 


that of perſpiration, and that if the mest für 


and drink of one day be four pounds Th 
and a half, the perſpiration of that daf * 
will be two pounds, the urine two pound Bi 


inſenfible perſpiration z for as there #!* 
zo glands which ſecye for the excreto; 


4 
N * 1 


W eo 33 
i T1 ſerve 


e papillæ of the ſkin 
he 0 b off from the 
we "by. "Si means to * it 
; 5 ſerve; the body from 


tile ous diſtempers. 
= End ſe, or: 
_ 1 70 15 2 coarſe linen 
- by 9 1 warm 2 and waſhing 
: | ect, hea 3 

ogy 15 . N ;the 0 of. the 
* 8 in a thirty miles 
* Co A port-town of N 

1 ew 
— ey mand 612 © a ler. 
k of FER , north eh 40 45 9799 
head ale ren St of the province 
fun, r Low . e on 
2 155 Fa, in old. law; * is the 
2 - ourth part of an acre; or a — by of 
N 2 e e in 
ay and four in eng Og 
8 i 78 merly. à powerful empire in 
A Ae byt now a province of 
from 12 is ſituated 1 60 and 81 
* welt long 77 05 and between the equa- 
lest tor and 356 of f outh latitude: being near 
W. 909. mi wy th from north to 
urine, h, and from.200 to.500 broad: it is 
hs ande by, Po eren, on the north; by 
die, i ol 5 Andes, on the eaſt; by 
1 Lo Elgts, on 15 ſoutb; and 
hits 0 Ocean, on the weſt. 
** be by Fan. See BALSAM.. 
nun. FSL, a city of Italy, in 446 terri- 
e noſe, you 1255 the, ponds. ealt long. 23 16% 
he lame PERUVIAN See Quinquina. 
_ PES DIAS bg RE foreſt — 5 engliſh 

long. meaſure, containing eighteen 1 in 
Dublia, S ET, in aptient records, fignifies 
nt, both a true and reaſqnable adjuſtment. of the 
ah 5 real value of the gurrent coin. 
laces he 7 ADE, or PESaTE, in the 9 is 
bel a, horſe's raiſing his fore-quarters, and 
the meat ob het feet e to. his body. without 
is hiad- 1 

on This motion is the true means to fix his 


d and haynches er. him 


$ and 7 hir 
o poun from flamping wi WI * ; 


unces. PESARO, a city h 

of. ny in t F progigee 
_— of Urbino, bed on the 71 5 of Ve- 
N that of 804 alt long, x4, north lat. 44% 


* 
* o 


with braſs, or 


1 a ed of an, in 5 


24 c 
lat, 
res a town of ian, in; the. ter 
! ctitory. of Venice, and proyince, of Pr 
15 E 3 11 north lati- 
eds* 3 
PESSARY, in medicine, a ſolid ace 
compoſed of woo » lint, or linen, mixed 
With powder, Dil, wox; Sc. 
„tound and long like a finger, in order 


to be introduced into the exterior neck 


Wr as, 


made 


of the matrix, for the cure of ſeveral dil. 


orders incident to the uterus, | 
This name is, alſo ſometimes. given to 
pieces of cork, or other matters thruſt 
up the noſtrils, &c.; to prevent the en- 
" france of ſtrong infectious ſtema. 
LEST a dre 
the Danube : : eaſt long. 199 150% north 
at. 47 42 » 7 
Face fot the ſame with lazaretto or 
lazar-houſe. See LAZAR-HOUSE. 
PESTILENCE, in. medicine, an epidemi- 
cal, contagious: and malignant diſeaſe, 


n known by the name of plague, | 
ce 


the article PLAGUE. 
. EESTILENTIAL FEVERS, ſuch, as are 
attended with ſome malignant quality, 
and approach to the nature of the plague. 


See the articles BiLiovs- "FEVERS, and | 


' HoSPITAL-FEVER, _. 

PETAL, among botaniſts, an-appe)aion 
- given. to the er-leaves, in-oppoſition 
20 elde folia, or common leaves of the 

ant. 

, According to the amber? of prints; in 

h .each flower it is ſaid to be Ne 

or to conſiſt of a-fingle-petal ;:dipetalous, 

when it has two; —— when 
three, &c. See the article FLOWER, 

PETALISM, mera, in antiquity, a 

kind of haniſhment practiſed at Syra- 

, cuſe, by writing. the perſon's, name on a 


1 be rr rade, whence the name. 12 


It differed only from the oſtraciſm at 
Athens, as this laſt was voted by means 
of ſhells, gans, and laſted ten years; 
, whereax, the petaliſm was voted by means 
of leaves, and laſted only five years. 


PETARD, : in the art of war, 3 — al 


engine, ſeme what ein a digh · 
crowned hat. 


The petard may be conſidered 23 2 piece 
of ordnanre; it ĩs made of copper mixed 


ger, which/reaches'-to. within gk 


gers. breadth ef the mouth; we vetber 


14 K T 


ii filled with! tor, and topped "Wit e 


Upper Hungary, ſituated 55 


of lead with tin :s 
chatge is frames Hue do bx pounds N 


* 


wooden tampion, the mouth being ſt 
with ropes. It js covered up with a mad- 
© Tier, or wooden'platk, that has a cavity 
to receive the mouth of the petard, and 
faſtened down with ropes, as repreſented 
in plate CXCVII, fig. 5. 
Its uſe is in a clandefiine attack to break 
down gates, bridges, barriers, '&c. to 
Which it is hung; and this it does 
means of the wooden plank. It is al 
uſed in countermines to break through 
the enemy's galleries, and give their 
mines vent, 93 
The invention of petards is aſcribed to 
© the french © Huguenots, in 1579, who 
with them took Cahors, as D'Aubigne 
tells vs. Vi : 
PETARDEER, a perſon who loads, ſixes, 
and fires petards, See, the preceding 
article. EMA 
PETASITES, BUTTERBUR, in botany, 
is comprehended by Linnzus among the 


- tuſfilagos, or colts-feet. -. See the article 
- 'Tus$1ILAGO, 


The root of the common butterbur is 


celebrated for its cordial and alexipbarmic 
virtues; and beſides being aperient and 
- detergent, is preſcribed in ſuppreſſions of 
urine and the menſes; as alſo in the 
cough, aſthma, and other diſorders of the 
breaft, | | 
PETASUS, in antiquity, a covering for 
the head, with a broad brim, not unlike 
that of our hats, uſed on journies to ſave 
the face from being ſun-burnt. - | 
PETECHITZE, in medicine, denote ſpots 
in the ſkin like flea-bites, which come 
out in malignant fevers, hence called 
petechial, or ſpotted fevers, See the 
article MALIGNANT. 
The more florid the ſpots are, the leſs is 
- » the danger; and it is a good ſign if. the 
© black or violet coloured ones bece ne of a 
brighter colour. The large, black, and 
*- Jivid ſpots, are almoſt always attended 
With profuſe bleeding: the ſmall duſky- 
/ brown ſpots, like freckles, are almoſt as 
© bad as the black and livid ones. 
The eruption of the ſpots is uncertain ; 
ſometimes they appear on the fourth or 


fifth day, ſometimes not till the eleventh. 


or later. The vibices, or large livid, or 
© darkiſh-green marks, ſeldom appear till 
very near the fatal period, F 
The treatment in all malignant fevers is 
much the ſame with that of the hoſpital. 
fever. See the article HOsPITAL-FEVER, 
PETER, or Epifiles St. PETER, two 
© Canonical books of the New Teſtament, 


53 Fg w Py 
* 


Iy bound up with cloth tied very 52 ; 


* . R 
P 
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written by the apoſtle St. Peter, and a4. 
| dreſſed to thoſe jewiſh converts A 
- ſcattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, 
&e. not only upon the ion rafſed 
at Jerufalem, but upon former difperfions 
: 8 — . 2 = cop places, he firk 
0 e epiſtles is principally. defien 
to comfort and pr * — 
| thoſe fiery trials they were then ſubject 
to; and to direct them how to behave in 
- the ſeveral ſtates and relations, both of 
the civil and the chriſtian life. In the 
ſecond epiſtle, the apoſtle proſecutes the 
ſame ſubjett, to prevent their apoſtacy 
from the faith, and guard them agginft 
tze corrupt principles of the gneſtics, 
and thoſe who fcoffed at the promiſe of 
. Chriſt's coming. . 
St. PETER'S DAY, a feſtival of the 
- chriſtian church, obſerved on the twenty. 
ninth of. June, 
PETERBOROUGH, a city of Northamp- 
tonſhire, ſituated on the river Nen, thirty- 
four miles north-eaſt of Northampton: 
weſt long. 15, north lat. 52 53“, 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
PETER-PENCE, an antient tax of a penny 
on each houſe, paid to the pope. ' 
It was called =P 2 becauſe colle&- 
ed on the day of St. Peter ad wincula, 
and ſent to Rome; whence it was alſo 
called Rome-ſcot and Rome-penny, 
PETERSBURG; the capital city of Ruſſia, 


and one of the largeſt and moſt populous 


cities in the world, fituated on both fides 
the river Nieva, in the provinces of Ca- 
relia and Ingria, between the gulph of 
Finland and the lake Ladoga : eaſt long. 
312, north lat. 60%. There were no lels 
than Gxty-five thouſand houſes built with - 
in three or four years after the foundation 
. -was laid, which was in the year 1703. 
PETERSFIELD, a borough - town of 
| Hamplbire, fifteen miles ſouth-eaſt ol 
*- Wincheſter. | Fes 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
PETERSHAGEN, a town of Germany, 
in the cirele of Weſtphalia and dutch) 
of Minden, thirty-ſeven miles welt of 
© Hanover: ſubje& to Pruſſia. 
PETERWARADIN, a fortified town 6 
- Sclavonia, ſituated on the Danube, thirty- 
five miles north-weſt of Belgrade. 
PETHERTON, a market-town of 80. 
merſetſhire, 46-miles ſouth-weſt of Wells 
PETIGLIANO, a town of Italy, in tbe 
dutchy of Tuſcany : eaſt long. 12 45. 
north lat. 42 45% 
PETIOLE, petiolum, in botany, the flender 
* {talk that ſopports the leaves of a cd 
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5 Some allo uſe the word petiole for he potous, whitiſh, cryſtalline. petridium- 
. middle rib of a leaf; the branches there- 7. Greyiſh, ae Mig iy ſtony .petri= 
1 ol being called rami, and the ſubdiviſions dium. 8. Friable, ſhining, white, are- 
; of theſe furculi. _ EG a bet naceous petridium. 9. White, cryſtal- 
t PETITGUAVES,.a e of Hiſpa- line petridium, ſpotted with ſmall yel- 
d niolg, Stusted op a bay at the weft end low dots. 10. Whitiſh-brown, dull 
Ty of the iſland: weſt long. 76, north lat. petridium. 11. Bluiſh, white, hard 
N 18 : ſubject to France. eryſtalline petridium. And, 12, Brown- 
in PETIT IO 1NDUCIARUM, in the civil- iſh, white, hard, ſhining petridium. 
of law, the ſame with imparlance in com- PETRIFACTION, in phyſology, de- 
he mon law. See IMPARLANCE. 8 notes the converſion of wood, bones, 
be Peririo PRINCIPIL, in logic, the taking and other ſubſtances into ſtone. See the 
cy a thing for true, and drawing concluſions article Sr oH. 3 | 
oft from it as ſuch; when it is really falſe, The foſſile bodies found ified are 
es, or at leaſt wants to be proved, before any principally either of vegetable or animal 
of inferences can be deduced from it. ©. origin, and are more or leſs altered from 

| PETITION, a formal ſupplication or re- their original ſtate, according to the dif- 
the veſt made by an inferior to a ſuperior, ferent ſubſtances they have lain buried 
ty- eſpecially to one T ſome juriſdiction. among in the earth; ſome of them hav- 

By ſtatute no perſon ſhall procure above ing ſuffered very little change, and others 

I hands to a petition to the king or being ſo highly impregnated with eryſtal- 
ty- parliament, for any alteration either in line, ſparry, pyritical, or other extrane- 
on: church of ſtate, unleſs by order of three _ ous matter, as to appear mere maſſes af 

| or. more juſtices of the peace, &c, nor ſtone or lumps of the matter of the com- 

ſhall deliver ſuch petition in the preſence mon pyrites; but they are generally of 

nny of aboye ten F on pain of forfeit= _ the external dimenſions, and retain more 

| ing one hun pounds, 13 Car. II. or leſs of the internal figure of the bodies 
ect . 18 into the pores of which this matter has 
ula, PETIVERIA, in botany, a genus of the made its way. | 


allo bexandria - tetragynia claſs, of plants, 
without any flower · petals, only the cup 
being coloured red has much the appear - 
ance of ſuch: the ſeed is ſingle, flatted 
and emarginated, and armed with the 
four ſtyles. | 
PETRE, or SALT-PETRE, the fame with 
nitre, See the article Ni r RE. 
ETREA, in botany, a genus of the didy- 
namia-angioſpermia claſs of plants, with 


rounded ſegments at the limb. There is 
" deſcription of the fruit or ſeed of this 
plant, 

'ETRIDIA,. in natural hiſtory, a 
of ſcrupi, of a plane, uniform ſtructure, 
of no great variety of colours, and emu- 
lating the external form of pebbles. See 
the article'SCRUPL, 


. 


ſpecies of this genus. 1. The various- 
ſized, pellucid, colourleſs, 

petridium, 
cryſtal, 2. The purple, ſemipellucid, 
— petridium.. 3. The ſnow- 
white, opake, 

The opake, whitiſh, - reddiſh, . or_yel- 
called red, white, and yellow, {parry 
pebbles, 5. Yellowiſh, ” white pumi- 


! ; IS Yay 


a monopetalous flower, divided into five 


Dr. Hill deſcribes no leſs than twelve 
ſtalliform 
commonly called the pebble- 


ſtalline petridium. 4. 


lowiſh, * petridium, commonly 


cole, or ſpungy petridium. 6. Hard, 


* 
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Tbe animal ſubſtances thus found petri- 
fied are ſea-ſhells, the teeth, bony palates 
and bones of fiſh, the bones of land 

animals, Sc. Theſe are found variouſly 
altered, by the inſinuation of ſtony and 
mineral matter into their pores; and tbe 
ſubſtance of ſome of them is now wholly . 
gone, there being only ſtony, ſparry, or, 
other mineral matter remaining in the 
ſhape and form, See the articles Foss1L, _ 
Foſſil PLANTS, SHELLS, &c. 

PETROBRUSSIANS, in church-hiſtory, 
a religious ſect which aroſe in France and 
the Netherlands, about the year 1126, 
ſo called from their leader Peter Bruys. 
They denied that children, before the 
uſe of reaſon, can be juſtified by baptiſm. 
They alſo condemned all places of pub- 
lic worſhip, croſſes, crucifixes ; and are 


ceuchariſt, and prayers for the dead. 
'PETROLEUM, alſo called rock-oil, or 
oil of petre, is an extremely ſubtle and 
penetrating fluid, and is by much the 
thinneſt of all the native bitumens. It 
is very light and very pellucid; but tho? 
equally bright and clear under all cireum- 
ſtances, it is liable to a very great variety 
in its colour, It is naturally almoſt co- 
+ Jourleſs, and in its appearance greatly 
reſembles the moſt pure oil of turpentine : 
14 K 2 — this 
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- this.is called whi m_ um, though it 
has ne Were Ft ot i in ; it is 
ſometimes” tivged'"of à brownilh, red- 

dith, yellowiſh; or faint-greeniſh colour; 

but ity moſt frequent colour is a mixture 

of the” reddiſh and blackiſh, in ſach' a 

degree that it looks black when viewed 

behind the light, but purple hen placed 
between the eye and a candle or window, 

It is of a pungent and acrid tafte, and 

of à very ſtrong and penetrating ſmell, 

which very — approaches to that of 
the diſtilted oil of amber. The "white 
is moſt eſteemed, It is ſo very inflamma- 
ble, that while it floats on the ſorface of 
the water, as it does in many parts of 

Italy, it takes fire at the approach of a 

candle, 

Petroleum is found in rivers, in wells, 

and trickling down the fides of hills 

along with little ſtreams of water. In 
rt, it is the moſt frequent of all the 
liquid bitumens, and is perhaps the moſt 
valuable of them all in medicine. It is 
to be choſen the pureſt, lighteſt, and moſt 
pellucid that can be had, ſuch as is of 
the moſt penetrating ſmell and is moſt in- 
flammable. oe g 
It is principally uſed externally, in para- 
Iytic .caſes, and in pains of the limbs. 
The French give it internally in hyſterie 
complaints, and to their children againſt 
worms; ſome allo give it from ten to 
fifteen drops in wine, for ſuppreſſion of 
the menſes, Theſe, however, are rather 
the practice of the common people than 
of the faculty, = 

PETROMYZON, in ichthyology,' a ge- 
nus of the chondropterygious order of 
fiſhes, the fora mina, or aperture, of whole 
gills are ſeven on each fide, ſituated lon- 
gitudinally; and there is, beſide theſe, 


one in the middſe of the head, between 


the eyes: the body is long and flerder, 
and nearly cylindric, and is ſmocth: 
there are only iwo fins, both ſituated on 
the bac K of the fiſh. X 
To this genus belong the lamprey, and 
lamprey-eel. See LAMPREY, 
PETRONEL, a fort of harquebuſs, or 
hand-gun, See HARQUEBUSS. 
PETROSA oss, in anatomy, a name 
_ given to the fourth and fift 
the cranium, called allo oſſa tempo um, 


and offa ſqus moſa; the ſubſtance Wie- 


of, as their fiſt and laff names expreſs, 
is ſquamoſe and very hard. Ste the 
- article SKULL. | | 


Thoſe bones are fituated in the lateral and P 


lower part of ihe head; and are bounded 


bones of - 


% 


top by the ſquamous ſuture, whi 
Thins 0618 to the partes, and . 
by the Tambdoides, which joſns them to 
the qccipital;' and connects them to the os 
ſpheroides. Each has two finiiſes, before 
and behind the ſphenoides: the exterior 
which is lined with a cartilage, and re- 
ceives the proceſs of the lower jaw; the 
interior receives the lower part of the ſinug 
lateralis of the dura mater: each again 
has four proceſſes, three of which are ex. 
ternal, and ane internal: of the exter- 
nal, the firſt is called the zygomatic, or 
jugal ; the ſecond, the maſtoide, or mam- 
millar ; the third, the ſtyloide; each of 
which ſee under its proper article, 
The internal proceſs is properly called 
the os petroſum; this is pretty long 
and large, containing the whole meatus 
auditorius, and cavity of thetympanum, 
See the article EAR. Sv 
PETTAW, a city of Germany, in the 
circle of Auftria : eaſt longitude 16˙9, 
north latitude 4.52, qe 
PETTEIA, m#77:#, in the antient mu- 
fic, the art of making a juſt diſcernment 
of all the manners of ranging or com- 
' bining ſounds among themſelves, ſo us 
they me produce their effect, that is, 
expreſs the ſeveral paſſions they are in- 
tended to raiſe: it ſhews what ſounds 
are to be uſed, and what not ; how often 
any of them are to be repeated, with 
which to begin, and with which to end: 
Petteia, therefore, is in muß what man - 
ners are in poetry. 7 
PETTIPOLI, à port-town on the coal 
of Cormandel, in the hither Indis, 
where the Dutch have a factory: eat 
long. 80, north lat. x69 45/. 
PETTREL, in ornithology, a name for 
the procellaria, or ſtorm- bird. See tie 
article PROCELLARIA, ©. 
PETWORTH.. a town of Suſſex, ten 
miles north-eaſt of Chicheſter. 
PETTY-BAG, an office in chancery, 
the three clerks of which record the te- 
turn of all inquifitions out of ever 
county, and make all patents of comp: 
troſlers, gavgers, cuſtomers, Cc. 
PETTY-FOGGER, a little, tricking folic 
tor or attorney, without either fill er 
conſcience. l 
PETTY, or PETIT LARCENY., See the 
| article LARCENT, | 
PETTY-PATEEsS, among cor fectioners, 1 
* fort of ſmall pies, made of a' rich crul 
filled with ſweat · meats. | 
ETTY-SINGLES, among falconers, 2 
the toes of a hawk, 
. PETTY: 
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- PETUNSE, in natvral-hiftoxy, one of the 
ne two ſutiftarices* whereof the porcelain or 


china ware is made, See PORCELAIN. 
5 7 tone is a coarſe kid of flint or 
pebble, the ſurface” of which is not ſo 
ſmooth, when 'broken, as that of our 


r 5 — 1 
8 common flint. See the article FLINT. 
m- PEUCEDANUM, $0G's FENNEL, in bo- 
of tany, a genus of the pentandria-digynia 
claſs of plants, the N corolla of 
led which is uniform, and each ſingle flower 
Ing conſiſts of five equal, oblong, crooked 
uus and undivided petals; there is no peri- 
im.  carpia ; the fruit is oval and compreſſed. 
The root of hog's fennel is recommended 
the in the cough and other diſorders of the. 
8, breaſt,- and in obſtructibus of the viſcera. 


PEWTER, a faRitious metaf, uſed in 
making domeſtic utenſils, as plates, 
diſhes, Se. 

The baſis of this metal is tin, which is 
converted into pewter,. by, mixing at the 
rate of an hundted weight of tin with fif- 
teen pounds of lead and” fix pounds of 
braſs. See the article METAL. . 
Beſides this compoſition, which makes 
the common pewter, there are other kinds 
compounded of tin, regulus of antimo- 
ny, bifmuth and capper, in ſeveral pro- 


rtions. | 
Peter has oecaſionally ſerved for money. 
According to Mr, Putland, king James 
II. turned all the pewter veſſels of the 
proteſtants in Ireland he could ſeize, in- 
to money ; half crowns were ſomewhat 
bigger than half-pence, and other pieces 
in propoition, This money be ordered 
to be current in all payments; whence, 
our author obſerves, people abſconded for 
fear of being paid their debts 3 he alſo 
_ mentions crown-pieces of this metal, 
with the legend on the rim, melioris 
Aera fati. 2 
PEYBUS, or Perus, See Prrus. 
PEZENAS, a toon of Languedoc, in 
bm, thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Mont- 
pelier | | N 


rooms, of a campanulated figure, with 
ordievlated cotvexo-plane ſeeds, See 
the article MUSHROOM, 
PFALTSBURG, a town of Lorrain, fifty 
miles eaſt of Nancy, | 


PFRIT, or Fonzrrs, a 


PEZIZA, in botany, 1 genus of muſh- 


* RD Sake 


RI town of 
* Atﬀace, ten miles weſt of; Bab!, 


Vpper- 
PFORTSHEIM, a city. of Swahia, 48 
miles ſouth-weſt of Hailbrogp,..,, .  . 

CA, in botany, the ſame. with the 


aſttagaloides. See ASTR&GALOIDES. 
FRO ne «wag, in philo- 
ophy, denotes any remarkable appgar- 
a — Abet in fl. heavens or on earth z 
and whether diſcovered by ob@rvation. op 
r 
PHAGEDENA, us, is ſurgery, de- 
2 a corroding ulcer, See the article 
LCE es LO 
PHAGED NIC MEDICINES,:.thaſe uſed: 
to eat off fungous or proud fleſh : ſuch - 
ate all the cauſtics. See CavsTiC; 
Limie-water has this virtue in ſo high: ar | 
degree, that it has got the name of pha- 
gedenic- water. See the article Lime, 
ALZENA, in the hiſtory of inſefts,.. a 
genus of inſects, of the order of the le- 
pidoptera, the antennæ whereof are at- 
tenusted to the point; not clavated : the 
ſpecies of this genus are very numerous 3 
ſome of them have the antenne of 
priſmatic form; ſome have them. peQi- 
nated, or made in faſhion of a comb, 
and of theſe laſt, ſome have no tongve, 
and others have a ſpiral one; ſome have 
the antennæ pectinated, and fit with the 
wings flat or plane; others ſit with the 
wings plane and patent, and have ſimple 
antennæ and a ſpiral tongue; ſome have 
the antennæ ſimple, and the tongue ſpi- 
ral, but do not fit with the wings plane, 
and of theſe ſome have the farchead pro- 
© minent, others not; others again — 
the antennæ ſimple, and have no tongue. 
PHALANGIUM, in zoology, the name 
of ſeveral ſpecies of ſpiders. See the ar- 
ticle SPIDER, 5 
PHALANGIUM, or ANTHERICUM; $PI- 
DER-WORT, in botany, a genus of the 
hexandria-monogynia claſs, the, flower 
of which conſiſts of ſix very patent, ob- 
oblong petals; and its fruit is an oval 
capſule with three cells, containing a 
(Far many 8 ſeeds. N 
Pale ſays that this plant is good agaiaſt 
8 gripes, and the bites'of 3 | 
PHALANX, in grecian antiquity, a ſquare 
battalion, conſiſting of eight theuſand 
wen, with their ſhields joined, and pikes 


croſſing each other; ſo that. it was nent 
to impoſſible to break N. yy my 

Some think that the macedonian. phalanx 
had the advantage of the roman legion. 


See the article LE Iod. 
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POET Ik -- 
The term phalanx, in anatomy, fignifies 
three rows of ſmall bones in 228 | 
See the article FinGeRs, - = aa 
PHALARIS, in botany, a genus of the 
triandria-digynia claſs of plants, with a 
bivalve corolla, and only a ſingle ſeed 
contained in the corolla, © ; 


- PHALEUCITAN vexss, in antient 


[ 
! 


, 

a kind of verſe which conſiſts of five feet, 
the firſt af which is a ſpondee, the ſecond 
a dactyl, and the three laſt trochees; 
ſuch is the following one of Martial, 


I o 1 
Summamſnec metuſas diſem, nee[optes. 
PHALLUS, in botany, a genus of muſn- 
rooms, with a ſmall umbilicated and 
perforated head. See MUSHROOM. 


PHANATIC, a term of reproach for- 


merly given to the diſſenters, from a falſe 

— that they pretended to vi- 
ons, Cc. PEE | 

PHANTASM, q$arr-g/pz, a term ſome- 
times uſed in a ſynonymous ſenſe with 
idea, or the notion retained in the mind 
of an external object. See IDEA, 


PHANTASTIC sTYLE, in muſic, de- 


notes a free and eaſy manner of compo- 
ftion, proper for inſtruments. 
'The peripatetics gave the colours of the 
rainbow the appellation of phantaſtic, 
as ſuppoſing them to be only phantoms 
or deceptions of the ſight; but Sir Iſaac 
Newton has demonſtrated the contrary. 
See the article CoLouR, 
PHANTASY, orFancy, the ſame with 
imagination. See IMAGINATION. 
PHARISEES, a famous ſect of the Jews, 
bo diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
zeal for the traditions of the elders, 


which they derived from the fame foun- 


tain with the written word itſelf ; pre- 
tending that both were. delivered to 
Moſes from Mount Sinai, and were 
therefore both of equa] authority, From 
their rigorous obſervance of theſe tradi- 
tions, they looked upon themſelves as 
more holy than other men, and therefore 
ſeparated themſelves from thoſe whom 


they thought finners or prophane, ſo as 


not to eat or drink with them; and hence, 
from the hebrew word pharis, which 
ſignifies to ſeparate, they had the name 
of phariſees, or ſeparatiſts. 

Their pretences to extraordinary piety, 
drew after them the common people, 
who held them in the higheſt efteem and 
veneration. They 
from the dead, and the exiſtence of 
angels and ſpirits; but, according to 

- Joſephus, this was no more than a py» 


* 


\ 


9 ; 
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thagorean reſurrection, that is, of the 


held a reſurrection 


o 
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foul only, by its tranſmigration into 
another bod ge” being 2 with 
it. From this reſurrectiot they excluded 
all who were notoriouſly wicked, being 
of opinion, that the ſouls of ſuch perſons 
were tranſmitted into a ſtate of everlaſting 
woe : but as to leſſer crimes, they ima- 
gined they were puniſhed in the bodies 
which the ſouls of thoſe who committed 
them were next ſent into, 
According to this notion it was, that 
Chriſt's diſciples aſked him, concerning 
the blind man, Who did fin, this 
* man or his parents, that he, was born 
6% blind ?“ With the eſſenes, they held 
abſolute predeſtination; and with the 
ſadducees, free-will ; but how they re- 
conciled theſe ſeemingly incompatible 
doctrines, is no where ſufficiently ex- 
plained, | 
PHARMACY, the art or ſcience which 
_ teaches the election, preparation, and 
mixture of medicines; conſtituting one 
part of the therapeutic branch of me- 
dicine, the objects of which are all na- 
tural bodies. See MATERIA MEDICA. 
As to the choice of ſimple drugs, of 
which medicines are prepared, regard 
mult be had to the places of their growth, 
the climate, the ſeaſon when they are 
moſt in perfection, and the like, 
The preparation of them conſiſts, 1. In 
waſhing and freeing them from groſs and 
uſeleſs parts, a. Herbs, flowers, fruits, 
and reots muſt be dried, 3. Filings of 


" ſteel muſt be moiſtened with rain-water, 


4. Some drugs muſt be infuſed in liquors, 
in order to diſſolve them, as ceruſe in 
vinegar; and others boiled to ſoften 
them, as the roots of althea, 5. Some 
things, again, are to be ſawed, or cut; 
others chopped, .raſped, or filed; and, 
finally, others bruiſed or broken, as 
roots and dried fruits, | ] 
The mixture of medicines conſiſts in 
blending and uniting them together, to 
make compoſitions. To perform this 
properly, we muſt learn to diſtinguiſh 
_ thoſe ingredients which unite together 
naturally, from thoſe which will not mix 
but by the aſſiſtance of art. Oil, for in- 
ſtance, mixes very well with fat ſub- 
ſtances; but will not unite, unleſs im- 
rfely, with water. The ſpirit of 
alt ſeems to mix tolerably well with 
ſpirit of wine; but their union will be 
rendered more intimate by digeſting them 
together, for ſome days, in a fand- 


heat, and then diſtilling them. 00 
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mixing ſeveral drugs, whether by pound- 
| Bag in a mortar, diſſolving, boiling, 
Fe. Tue order of mixing drugs muſt 
likewiſe be obſerved : thus pulps ought 
to be mixed before powders, odoriferous 
ingredients ſhould be mixed laft, &c. 
Many other remarks might be made, re- 
lating to the compoſition of medicines z 
but they will come in more proper] 
among the directions for making eac 
particular ſort, as they will be much bet- 
ter comprehended when the operations 
themſelves are examined, 
Some divide pharmacy into two parts, 
the galenic and chemical. See the articles 
GALENIC and CHEMISTRY. __ 
PHARNACEUM, in botany, a genus of 
the-pentandria-trigynia claſs © 2 
without any corolla; but the calyx re- 
ſembles one, being coloured on the in- 
fide, and its, edges thin; the fruit is an 
oval capſule, obſcurely trigonal, and in 


three cells, in which are contained nu- 
merous nitid, orbiculated, and depreſſed 
ſeeds, ſurrounded with a margin. 


x PHAROS, a ſmall iſland in the Medi- 
f terranean ſea oppoſite to Alexandria, in 
d Egypt. PET 19. e e oC pets ts 

h, Pnakos, or PHARE, a LIGHT-HOUSE, a 


ile raiſed near a port, where fire is kept 
rning, in the night, to guide and di- 
rect veſſels near at hand. e pharos of 
Alexandria, built in the iſland of Pha- 
ros, at the mouth of the Nile, was anti- 
ently very famous, inſomuch as to com- 
municate its name to all the reſt. This 
molt magnificent tower confifted of ſeve- 


at top, which being continually burning, 
might be ſeen for. many leagues at ſea, 
and along the coaſt, wt 

PHARSALUS, a town of antient Theſ- 
ſaly, fituated in european Turky, a little 


ſouth of Lariſſa, in eaſt long. 230, and 
north lat, 390. 


of the ceſophagus, See QESOPHAGUS., 
The muſcles. 'of the pharynx ſerve to 
open or ſhut the ceſophagus : theſe are 
in number three pair, viz, the flylo- 
pharyngzus, the pterygopharyngæus, 


STYLOPHARYNGZEUS, Se. 
There are a number of glands ſituated 
in the pharynx; and — oſcula, 
or openings, are frequently 

with them. | 


% 
: 


part covered: by. the cup ; it conſiſts of 


ral ſtories and galleries, with a lantern | 


PHARYNX, in anatomy, the upper part | 


and the œſophagæus. See the article * 


iſcovered 
FHASACUM, in betany, a genus of the 


* 
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eryptogamia · muſeĩ daſs of plants, witfi* 


_ outany calyptra or apophyſis. 
PHASEDLUS, Os in bo- 
tany, a genus ef the diadelphia-decandris 

claſs of plants, the corolla whereof is pa- 
pilionaceous ; the vexillum is cordated, 

_ obtuſe, emarginated and reclined with re- 


flex fides; the alz are roundiſh, of the 


ſame length with the vexillum, and ſtand 
upon long ungues; the carina is narrow, 
and revolves ſpirally in a contrary direc- 
tion to the ſun; the fruitis a long, firaight, 
coriaceous, and obtuſe pod ; the ſeeds 
are oblong, compreſſed, and kidney= 
ape... 3 


PHASES, $a, in aſtronomy, the ſeye- 
ral appearances or quantities of illumina- 


tion of the moon, venus, mercury, and 
the other Hanes z'or the ſeveral-manners 
| wherein they appear illuminated by the 
| ſun, See the articles Moox, Mercury, 
W 
PHASIANUS, the PnREASANT, in orni- 
. thology. See PHEAS Ar. 
PHASMATA, in phyſiology, certain ap- 
| pearances ariſing from the various tinc- 
. tures of the clouds, by the rays of the 
heavenly luminaries, ' eſpecially the ſun 
and moon. Theſe are infinitely diverſi- 
fied by the different figures and ſituation 
of the clouds, and the appulſes of the 
_ rays of light, . 
PHASSACHATES, in natural biſtory, 


the name of a ſpecies of agate, which 
the antients, in its different appearances, - 


fometimes called alſo leucachates and pe- 
rileucos. See the article Ac ATE. 
The ſame agate, from the various 
portion or manner of admixture o its 
particles in different ſpecimens, often 
makes a very different figure ; but na 
. ſpecies is ſo liable to remarkable diverſi- 
ties of this kind as this. It is but of a 
ſmall variety of colours, yet is often very 
beautiful: its ground or baſis is always a 


pale, bluiſh grey, approaching to what we 


call a lead -· colour or dove · colour. Some- 
times it is equally and evenly of this co- 
lour, thro' the whole maſs : but often alſo 
it is variegated within with veins of a 


deep black, and of a pure and clear white; 


theſe ſometimes approach the furface of 
the ſtone, but more uſually they are only 
near the center; and they are almoſt al- 
ways diſpoſed in concentrical, but irre- 
gular circles, round one, two, or more 
points. The pieces of this tone, cut 
where there are many of theſe veins, 
much reſemble parts of onyxes. | 
It is found in the Eaſt Indies, and in 
| & Bohemia, 
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© "Bohemia, and ſome other parts bf Eu- _roundiſh, Acutinated, compreſſed exp. 
1 


rope. When the whole matter of the file, containing one ce 
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2 * . 71 N me ' « aid made © 
veins end baſis of this lone are blend- of two yalver;. this [beds are numer? 
ed together into one equal maſs, ds is and oblong; it ton Ba ad umerous 
* frequently the caſe both with this and PHENITCTA, or. Puor Nici A, a ſubdisi. 
many other of the naturally veined ſtones, ſion or province of Syria, ſitua ted on the 
the whole becomes of a deeper greyiſh ' Levant, or eaſtern, part of the Mediter. 
. blue, or a dove-colour, and is then the ranean ſea, on the confines of Paleſtine. 
enn hen the veins are kept PHEONS, is heraldry, the barbed heads 
* diftin& and clear, it is the evicacthates of darts, afrows, or other weapons, and 
and perileucos, agreeing with all the de- uſually repreſented as in plate CC 
* ſcriptions of the antients. n Eft y 
PHEASANT, phaſianur, in ornithology, PIT, a ſmall thin glaſs-botte, vu. 

a genus of birds of the order of the galli- | ny called a vill. 

nr, with the ſpace about the eyes naked, PHID „in greecian antiquity, feaſt 
_ and no wattles,  - 8 celebrated with great fi ality at Lace. 
The common pheaſant would be very dæmon, Th phiditia, were held in the 
common in our woods, if it were not ſo pußlie plates, and in the open air: rich 
- yniverſally the delight of the ſportſman * and poor fitted at them alike, and on 

and of the table. There are two other the ſame footivgz their deſign being to P 

' ſpecies, wiz. the ſcarlet · breaſted phea- keep up, A Friendſhi „And a good 
ſant, nearly of the ſize of the common use ing and equality among all 
kind; and the long: tailed, horned, and ine citizens, great an. 1 It is aid, 

Slegantly variegated pheaſant of the Eaft that they d attended this feaſt, brought p 
ndies : this laſt is covered all over with each a buſhel of 5 elght meaſures cf 
a a profuſion, of the brighteſt colours, yel- wine named chorus, five minæ of cheeſe, 

low, red, white, bluiſh-green, and al- and as much figs. : | 

moſt every tinge ; it has alſo two callous PHILADELPHIA, the capital of the pro- Pl 
ſubſtances, Iike horns, of a fine blue co- vince of Penſilvauia, in North America, 
our, above the eyes; and on each fide | fituated on the rivers Delawar and School. 
| Hangs a looſe ſkin, of the ſame colour, kill: weſt long. 74*, notth lat. 40% 50, 


with *ſpots of an orange colour. See PHILADELPHIA 18'alſo the name of an an- PE 

c pare CXCVII. fig. 4. -  _ tient town of the leſſer Aſia, fituated in 
| Pheaſants, on being imported from chriſt= eaſt. long. 29 north lat. 38%. 
mas to midſummer, pay a duty of 15s, PHILAUTIA,, io. the, ſchools, ſignifies PH 
41 d. the dozen, and draw back on delf-love, or a vicious fo doeſs and com- t 
exportation 138. 6d. and pheaſant-pouts, _ laiſance for a man's fell. | PH 
from midſummer to chriſtmas, pay on PHILADELPHUS, or SYRINGA, in bo- t 

" Importation 9 8. 7 1d, the dozen, and tany, à genus of the icoſandria-tetragy- c 
draw back on exportation $8. 5 id. nia claſs of plants, the flower of which f 
PHEASANTS-15LE, a little iſland in the river conſiſts of four large, patent, roundiſh, f 
Bidaſſoa, which divides France and Spain, and emarginated petals; the fruit is an a 
ſituated in weſt longit. 29 20', and north oval capſule, pointed at each end, and 1 
lat. 43* 200. | containing four cells, in which are lodged ſi 
PHELLANDRIUM, wATER-HEMLOCK, numerous oblong and ſmall ſeeds. T 
in botany, a genus of the pentandria- PHILIP-FORT, a fortreſs in dutch Bra- to 
digynia claſs of plants, the general co - bant, fituated on the eaſt fide of the 8 


rolla whereof is nearly uniform; the Scheld, oppoſite to Pearl · fort five miles 
ſingle flowers are unequal, they are com- north-weſt of Antwerp, 6 
poſed each of five acuminated cordato- PHILIPS-NORTON, a market town of So- 
inflex petals; the fruit is naked, ſmooth, merſetſhire, ſituated five miles ſouth of 
and coronated with the perianthium and Bath. 3 a 
piſtils ; it is ſeparable into two parts : PHILIPPI, an antient town of Macedon, 
the ſeeds are two, oval and ſmooth. a province of european Turkey, fitnated 
PHELYPZEA, in botany, a genus of the in eaſt long. 2 5, north lat. 41“. 
didynamia-angioſpermia claſs of plants, PHILIPPICS, G ,L xe, in literature, 
the corolla her eof conſiſts of a ſingle a name given to the orations of Demol- 
ringent petal ;- the tube is very -ſhort and thenes againſt Philip king of Macedon j 
roundiſh; the-faux is oblopg, and the being eſteemed the maſter pieces of that 
- limb patent on both ſides; the fruit is a great orator, | ER 
; | | } PP! 
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' fourteen orations of Cicero againſt Mark 
Anthony. | % 


. 


PHILIPPINE 1$LANDS are ſituated in the 
Pacific ocean, in Afia, between 114? and 
131 eaſt longitude, and between 5? and 
199 north latitude : there are a great 
- number of them, and ſome very large. 
See LUCON1A, MENDANAO, Sc. N 
PHILIPPINES, a religious ſociety of young 
women, at Rome; ſo called from their 
taking St. Philip de Neri for their pro- 
tector: they conſiſt of an hundred pcor 
girls, who are brought up till they are of 


+ der the direction of ſome religious women, 

vho teach them to read, write, and work; 

and inftru& them in the duties of chriſti- 

' anity, They wear a white veil, and a 
black croſs on their breaſts. 

PHILIPPOPOLI, a city of european Tur- 

© ky, in the province of Romania, ſituated 


and north lat. 42 200. 
PHILIPSBURGH, a city of Germany, 
in the palatinate of the Rhine, fituated 
on the eaſt bank of the river Rhine, in 
eaſt long. 8 16', north lat. 49% 8', 
PHILIPSTAT, a town of Sweden, in 
8 the province of Gothland and territory 


n00l. Wermeland, ſituated in eaſt long. 149, 
car north lat. 59 50. 

4 PHILIPVILLE, a town of the french Ne- 
W therlands, in the province of Hainalt, 
: twenty-two miles ſouth-weſt of Namur. 
nißes PHILIZER, or PuLLAZ ER. See the ar- 
* tiele FiLAZER, ©, 5 

PHILLYREA, or PHYLLYREA, in bo- 
ha tany, a genus of the diandria-monogynia 
e claſs of plants, the corolla whereof con- 
"yy fiſts of a ſingle peta], divided into four 
diſh ſhort ſegments at the limb; the fruit is 
3 5 a globoſe 2 with only one cell, in 
1 2 — is a ſingle large ſeed, of the ſame 

z ape, N ; 
lodged The leaves and bark of this ſhrub are ſaid 
U Ba- to be aftringent and good in ulcers of the 
er the mouth; but they are little regarded in 
n the preſent practice. | 

PHILOLOGY, g, a ſcience or 
of So- rather aſſemblage of ſeveral ſciences, con- 
0 ſilting of grammar, rhetoric, poetry, 
antiquities, hiſtory, and criticiſm. 
edonis, Phylology is a kind of univerſal litera- 
ctnated ture, converſant about all the ſciences, 

their riſe, progreſs, authors, c. It 
ane makes what the French call the belles 
Demol- tres. In the univerſities it is called 
Ag humanities, Antiently, philology was 
« of that only a part of grammar, | 
Vol. III. 
Philippi | 
F \ 
8 
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Philippic is alſo a term applied to the PHILOMATHES, a lover of learning or 


age to be married, or become nuns, un- 


on the river Mariza, in eaſt long, 25%, 


H 


ſcience. 


PHILONIUM, in pharmacy, a kind of 
ſomniferous anodyne opiate, taking its 


name from Philo the inventor. 5 
There are two kinds of philonium, the 
perſian and the roman, the firſt of which 
is prepared thus : take of white pepper 
and white-henbane, each ten drams; of 
opium, terra-ſigillata, each five drams 3 
lapis hæmatitis, ſaffron, each two drams 
and an half; caſtor, indian-ſpikenard, 
pyrethrum, pearls, amber, zedoary, 
| Jdoronicum, or elſe elecampane, troches 
of ramich, each half a dram; camphor, 
_ a ſcruple; honey of roſes, fifteen ounces: 
mix them together for an opiate. The 
roots, the ſeeds, the caſtor, the ſaffion, 
and the troches of ramich, are to be re- 
duced to a powder together; and the 
blood: ſtone, the pearls, and the am- 
ber, are to be levigated on a marble till 
they are reduced to an impalpable pow- 
der ; and the ſealed earth, and the cam- 
phire, are to be pounded together, This 
preparation is proper for ſtopping ka- 
morrhages and fluxes, as alſo for pre- 

venting abortions: the doſe of it is 
from one ſcruple to one dram. 

The philonium romanum is thus pre- 
paces : take of white-pepper and white- 
1enbane-ſeeds, each five drams; opium, 

two drams and a half; caſſia-bark, one 

dram and a half; ſmallage-leed,. one 
dram; and the feeds of macedonian- 
parſley, fennel, and candy-carrots, each 
two ſcruples five grains; ſaffron, one 
ſcruple and a half; ſpikenard, pellitory 
of Spain, and zedoary, each fifteen 
grains; cinnamon, a dram and a half; 


* 


myrrh and caſtor, each a dram; ſyrup * 


of white poppies, a ſufficient quantity to 
make the whole into an eletuary, This 
is a powerful opiate, and given from ten 
grains to two ſcruples, to eaſe violent 
pains and procure ſleep, | 
PHILOSOPHER, nee, a perſon verſed 
in philoſophy; or one who makes pro- 
feſſion of, or applies himſelf to, the ſtudy 
of nature and morality. See the article 
' PHILOSOPHY, 1 
PHILOSOPHER'S STONE, the greateſt object 
of alchymy, is a long ſought for prepa- 
ration, which, when found, is to con- 
vert all the true mercurial part of metal 
into pure gold, better than any that is 
dug out of the mines, or perfeQed by 
the refiner's art; and this only by caſting- 
a little quantity thereof upon metals in 
fuſion, whilſt that part of the metal. 
nn which 
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which was not mercury is immediately 
burnt or blown away. This ſtone is 
ſaid to be equal in weight to gold, brittle 
like glaſs, of a deep red colour, and 
melting like wax by the fire. Alchemiſts 
have not only promiſed this, but promiſed 
alſo to make the like ſtone for ſilver, which 
ſhall convert all metals, except gold and 
filver, into the fineſt filver. They have 
further, ſays Boerhaave, promiſed to per- 
fe& the philoſopher's ſtone to ſuch a de- 
gree, that being projected upon any quan- 
tity of gold melted by the fire, it may 
convert the whole ſubſtance into phi- 
loſopher's ſtone ; and, to exalt the ſame 
ſtill farther, that being projected upon 
pure quickſilver, it ſhall convert the 
whole into philoſopher's ſtone. See the 
article TRANSMUTATION of metals, 
All required is, ſay the alchemiſts, to do 
that by art which nature does in many 

ears and ages; for as gold and lead do 
det differ little in weight, therefore there 
is not much in lead beſides mercury and 
gold. Now if any body could be found 
which would ſo agitate all the parts of 
Jead, as to burn all that is not mercury 
therein, having alſo ſulphur to fix the 
mercury, would not the maſs remaining 
be converted into gold ? Such is the 
foundation for the opinion of the philo- 
' ſopher's ſtone, which alchymiſts contend 
fo be a moſt fixt, concentrated fire, 
which, as ſoon as it melts with any me- 
tal, does, by a magnetic virtue, imme- 
diately unite itſelf to the mercurial body 
of the metal, volatilzes and cleanſes off 
all that is impure therein, and leaves 
nothing but a maſs of pure gold, 
'There are two other ways whereby alche- 
miſts have attempted to arrive at the 


making of gold: the firſt is by ſepara- 


tion ; for it is affirmed, that every metal 
yet known contains ſome quantity of 
old, only in moſt the quantity is ſo 
ſmall that it will not defray the expence 
of getting it out. | 
The ſecond is by maturation, for the al. 
chemiſts hold mercury to be the baſis and 
matter of all metals; that quickſilver, 
purged from all heterogeneous bodies, 


would be much heavier, denſer and 


ſimpler than the native quickſilver; and 
that by ſubtilizing, purifying, and di- 
geſting it, with much labour and long 
operations, it may be converted into pure 
gold. See the article GoLD. 
PHILOSOPHER's TREE, 
DIaNZ® ARBOR, 
PHILOSOPHIC, or Pr1l.050PHICAL, 
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See the article 
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ſomething that relates t6 philoſophy, See 


PHILOSOPHY and PuiLosopHE 


PHILOSOPHIC CHEMISTRY, See the ar. 


ticle CHEMISTRY, 

rap Ot jo" | chemiſts, 
a thin glaſs-body, or bubble, of the ſhape 
of an egg, with a long neck or ſtem, 
uſed in digeſtions. 


PHILOSOPHY, cep, the knowledge 


or ſtudy of nature and morality, founded 
on reaſon and experience. 

Philoſophy, among the antients, was 
uſed in various ſenſes ; for, 1. It ſome- 
times was taken for univerſal knowledge, 
viz. of all things human and divine, 
2. In a ſtricter notion, for the contem- 
plation of nature only; and in this ſenſe 
a philoſopher was called by Plato ue. 
ne quoww;, i. e. a friend and lover of na- 
ture. 3. Sometimes for ethics, or the 
doctrine of manners, which we call mo- 
ral philoſophy. 4. It included alſo the 
mathematical arts and diſcipline, eſpeci- 
ally arithmetic and geometry, 5. The 
doctrine of exiſtence, or being in the ab. 
ſtract, called metaphyſics. 6. For the 
knowledge Tu ala dau, i. e. of the 
prime or chief good, wiz. God; and 
this was their prima philoſophia, or theo. 
logy. 7. It was ſometimes applied to 
logics or dialectics, which gave rules for 
reaſoning about the nature of things, 
See the articles KX0WLEDGE, PHYSl- 
OLOGY, and THEOLOGY. . 
Philoſophy may be divided into three 
gray moral, and phy ical. 

he intellectual part r 


the laws of nature and nations; and, 


laſtly, the phyfical part comprehends the 


doctrine of bodies animate or inanimate, 


Theſe with their various ſubdiviſions, 


will take in the whole of philoſophy. See 
the articles Looic, METAPHYSICS, 
ETnics, PoLiTics, &c, 

Wolfius makes the three parts of philo - 


ſophy to be the doctrine of God, the 


human ſoul, and of bodies : however, 
when he ſubdivides, and comes to treat 
of the ſeveral branches ſeparately, his di- 
viſions readily come under the three heads, 
intellectual, moral, and phyſical, before- 
mentioned. | 
For the method of philoſophizing, or 
the rules for that purpoſe, as eſtabliſh- 
ed by Sir Iſaac Newton, ſee the article 
EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
From the firſt broachers of new opinions, 
and the firſt founders of ſchools, philo- 
ſophy is become divided into ue 


4 


Y 


s logics 
and vides re z the moral part contains 
0 
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ſome antient, others modern; ſuch 


are the platoniſts, peripatetics, epicure- 


ans, ſtoics, pyrrhoniaps, and academics; 
and ſuch are the carteſans, newtoniaps, 
&c. See the riſe. and doQrines of each 
ſe& under its proper head, PLaToxic, 
PERIPATETIC, EPICUREAN, STOIGS, 

' PYRRHONIANS, ACADEMICS, CARTE- 
srans, NEWTONIAN, Cc. | 
Thecauſesof errors in antient philoſophy, 
or the reaſon why all former philoſophers 
have, "ia, of many ages, erred, may, 
as delivered by lord Bacon and Mr. 
Locke, be ſeen under the article ERROR, 

PHIL TER, or FILTER, in pharmacy. See 
the article FILTER, 

PauilTER, or PHILTRE, eien, is more par- 
ticularly uſed for a love-potion, or me- 
dicine to excite love. 

PHILTRA TION, or FiLTRATION, See 
the article CLARIFICATION, 

PHILYCA, in botany, a genus of the pen · 
taydriz-monogynia claſs of plants, the co- 
rolla whereof conſiſts of a ſingle, imperfo- 
rated, ere& petal, rude upon the outſide ; 
the tube js of a conic form, and of the 
length of the perianthium; and the limb 
is quinquefid, ere&, and ſmall ; the fruit 
conſiſts of a roundiſh, trilobous, trilo- 
cular, and trivalvar capſule z and the 
ſeed is ſingle, roundiſh, gibbous on one 
fide, and angulated on the other, 

PHIMOSIS, in medicine, a diſorder of the 
penis, in which the prepuce is rendered 
ſo ſtrict or tenſe, that it cannot be drawn 
back over the glans. 


The general cauſe of a phimoſis is, by 


phyſicians, rightly aſcribed to impure co- 
ition z for while the virulent matter, 
which had beep lodged in the ſinuſes 
of the vagina, continues between the 
ſkin and glans, the prepuce, eſpecially 
if it be long or tight, can hardly eſcape 
being ſwelled with an inflammation, and 
aphimoſis muſt be induced. Some, how- 
ever, have the foreſkin naturally ſo 
long, and fo ſtraight, that the glans can 
either be not at all or very little unco- 
rered ; but as this neither occaſions trou« 
ble in diſcharging the urine, nor any 


impediment in procreation, itaequires no 


aid from the ſurgeon, unleſs it be attend- 


ed with joflammation, violent pain, or 


any remarkable inconvenience in co- 
ton, See the article GONORRHOEA, | 
If this diſorder is accafioned by no vene- 
real taint, it may be ſufficient. to bathe 
the penis, for ſome time, in warm wa- 
ter: but if it proceed from a venereal in- 
fection, proper. internal medicines muſt 
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an aſſiſtant holds 


p Hl. 


be adminiſtered, and the other ſymptoms 


. mitigated by waſhing out the virulent 
matter with a decoction of barley, mixed 
with honey of roſes, which muſt be fre- 


2 injected with a ſyringe between 
ſkin and the glans. To diſcuſs the 


. tumour, apply externally an emollient 


and digeſtive fomentation round the tumĩ- 


| fied part of the penis ; and if the inflam<" 


mation be ſevere, bleeding ſhould not be 


omitted. But if, after this, the prepuce 


cannot be drawn back, let the end of it be 
pulled as far forwards as poſſible, while 
the covered glans 
with his fingers ; then let the ſurgeon, 
with his left thumb, preſs back the glans, 
covered with the ſkin, and with a knife, 
or ſciſſars, extirpate all that part of the 
prepuce which projects beyond his thumb, 
much in the ſame manner with the jewiſh 
circumciſion; after which, the ſkin may 

be eaſily drawn back, and the glans being 


uncovered, may be more expeditiouſly 


cleanſed and healed. Another method 


is, to divide with a pair of probe ſcifſars 


ſo much of the prepuce as will ſuffice to 
denudate the glans; and after this longi- 


tudinal incifion, ſome ſurgeons cut off, 


with the ſciſſars, ſo much of the end of 
the prepuce as appears ſuperfluous, Theſe 
operations are uſually attended with a 
pretty plentiful bæmorrhage, which ſhould 


not be ſtopped by art, but rather permit- 


ted, according to the patient's ſtrength, 
in order to abate the inflammation : dreſs 
the wound with dry lint, and apply a 
proper compreſs and bandage ; and pro- 
ceed afterwards as in the cure of other 
wounds, taking care not to heal it too 
haſtily, nor too cloſely, left there ſhould 
be occaſion to repeat the operation. 


PHLEBOTOMY, in ſurgery, the open» 


ing a vein with a propet ſharp-edged and 
— inſtrument of ſteel, in order to 
et out a proper quantity of blood, either 
for the preſervation or recovery of a 
rſon's health. See Dis EASE. 
Phlebotomy, or bleeding, appears to be 
not only one of the moſt uſefu], but one 
of the moſt antient operations in ſurgery, 
and is frequently performed in different 
parts of the body, as the foot, the fore- 
head, temples, neck, tongue, penis, and 
other parts, yet is moſt generally perform - 
ed in that vein of the inſide of the arm, 
which lies near the joint of the cubit, and 
therefore we ſhall begin with ſhewing the 
method of opening this vein, See VEIN. 
The ſurgeon having tied on a fillet, about 
a hand's breadth above the bend of the 
14 L 2 | cubitz 
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cubit; and the veins being compreſſed 
and eolarged, by the blood's being ſtop- 
ped in its return, he is to examine which 
- vein lies faireſt, and is therefore moſt 
proper to be opened, In the arm are three 
principal veins; the firſt or uppermoſt of 
which is called the cephalic vein, the un. 
dermoſt the bafilic vein, and that in the 
middle the median. And here it is to 
be obſerved, that the median and baſilic 
. veins, as they are larger than the cepha- 
lic, diſcharge a greater quantity of blood, 
but are attended with more danger in the 
operation ; for a conſiderable artery and 
the brachial nerve lie under the baſilic 
. vein, and the tendon of the biceps-muſcle 
under the median; but as they lie fairer to 
te eye, it is ſofer for the unexperienced 
- ſurgeon to open the cephalic, or at leaſt the 
. median vein ; but ſometimes the veins are 


. ſo fityated as to deprive him of all choice. - 


| When the veins are not riſen, it will be 
proper to rub the arm below the ban. 
dage, to drive up the blood, and render 
the veins more turgid; while this is doing, 
the ſurgeon ſhould lay his thumb on the 
vein he intends to open, to prevent the blood 
from flowing back, and to keep the vein 
f. om rolling; and then holding the lan- 
cet, ſo that the thumb and firſt finger may 
be fixed about the middle of the blade, 
the other fingers ſhould reſt gently upon 
the patient's arm, to prevent his hand 
from ſlipping. The lancet is now to be 
puſhed ſlightly and carefully forward by 
the thumb and the fore-finger, till it has 
penetrated thro' the coats of the vein, and 
at that inſtant to be raiſed a little upwards 


in order to enlarge the orifice of the 


wound, and give a freer paſſage to the 
blood. When there ſeems to be a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of blood diſcharged, the 
ligature muſt be immediately taken off, 
from above the elbow, and the ſkin about 
the orifice muſt be gently preſſed toge- 
.ther by which means the lips of the di- 
vided yein are eaſily cloſed, and the little 
blood that may remain between the 
orifice and the vein diſcharged : one or 


two compreſſes are then put en, which 


the ſurgeon preſſes gently on the orifice 
with his left thumb, till the bandage is 
laid acroſs it, which is afterwards faſten - 
ed by turning it round the arm, both 
above and below the elbow, and tying 
both together. 

In bleeding in the foot, it muſt be obſery- 
ed, that the veins proper for this opera- 
tion, are the ſaphena and cephalica, the 
laſt of which extends itlelf from the in- 
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the patient mu 
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ternal ancle to the great toe ; and the firſt, 


from the external malleolus to the ſmaller 


toes: bleeding in each of which is at- 


+ tended with the ſame effe& : but if the 


veins upon the metatarſus, ot inſtep, 
do not fully appear, it may be conveni- 


ent to open one of thoſe at the ancle, or 


about the calf or ham of the leg, where 
the phlebotomiſt is not ſo liable to injure 
any of the tendons, as in the metatarſus, 
For the more eaſy apertion of theſe veins, 
1 firſt waſh both feet in 

warm water; and the ſurgeon having 
fixed upon the particular foot and vein, 
which appears moſt org, he applies 
a ligature about two fingers breadth, 
above the ancle, or where he intends to 
open the vein, and puts it in the warm 
water again, while he takes out his lan- 
cet. Then kneeling down on one knee, 
he takes out the foot, and, it being 
wiped dry, places it on the other knee, 
or upon a board laid over the veſſel 
of warm water, and, ſecuring the vein 
from ſlipping with the thumb of his left 
hand, makes the orifice; but if the 
patient does not bleed freely, puts the 
foot again in the warm water, till he 
judges, by its colour, and the ftrength 
of the patient, that a ſufficient quantity 
of blood has been drawn; the orifice 18 
then to be cloſed by the thumbs, and, 
after drying. the foot with a napkin, to 
be ſecured by compreſſes and a bandage. 
In bleeding in the jugular veins of the 

neck, a frifture muſt be made round the 

lower part of the neck, with a neck- 

cloth or handkerchief, or the common 
ligature, to make the vein turgid or con- 

ſpicuous, and then either of the jugular 

veins being ſecured by the thumb, the in- 

ciſion muſt be made, and, the requiſite 

quantity of blood being taken away, the 

ligature muſt be removed, and the orifice 

compreſſed with the thumb, if the blood 

does not ſtop without, while the neck 


is wiped clean, after which the compreſs 


and circular bandage muſt be applied. It 


is to be obſerved, that if the diſorder lies 


in the whole head, 'or in the neck and 
fauces, the orifice may be made either in 
the right or left- ſide indifferently ; but 
when only one fide of the head, cr one 
eye is affected, the vein ought to be open- 
ed on that fide in which the diſorder lies. 
In bleeding in the veins of the forehead, 
temples, and occiput, a ſtriure mult be 
made round the neck, and the ſame 


method uſed as in opening the jugular 


veins 3 only obſerving that the gar} 


muſt hold down His head, to prevent the 
blood trickling into his eyes, Cc. f 
In bleeding in the veins called ranulæ un- 
der the tongue, a ſtricture muſt be made 
round the neck, as before; you then 

elevate the apex of the tongue with your 


one, and then the other on each fide ; 
becauſe the apertion of one only will 
' hardly ever diſcharge blood enough to 
give any conſiderable relief. When 
you judge that a ſufficient quantity of 
blood has run out of the mouth into the 
veſſel, remove the ligature from the 
neck, upon which the flux uſually ſtops 
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0 of itſelf; but if it ſhould ſtill continue, 
n let the patient take a little —_— or fron- 
1 tiniac wine in his mouth, and hold it there 
e, | tillthehzmorchage ceaſes, which cannot 
E be dangerous, even without ſuch topics. 
e, In bleeding in the vena dorſalis penis, 
el which runs along the upper ſide of the 
in penis, and is generally pretty much dif- 
ft tended, and conſpicuous in an inflamma- 
he tion of this part, it is to be obſerved 
he that it muſt be opened about the middle, 
he and kept bleeding till the member becomes 
th flaccid, and a ſufficient quantity of blood 
ity is diſcharged ;z which done, you muſt ap- 
> 18 ply a compreſs, and the bandage proper 


for the penis. But you muſt carefully 
endeavour to avoid injuring the arteries 
or nerves, which enter the penis near this 
vein; as alſo not to make your bandage 
too ſtrict; for by this means, the inflam- 
mation and ſymptoms may turn out 
worſe than before. | 

In bleeding in the eyes, there are ſe- 
veral ways of performing the operation, 
but the beſt, in Heiſter's opinion, is the 
following, The patient being ſeated on a 
chair, and his head held in a proper poſ- 
ture, a tranſverſe incifion is to be made, 
with a fine lancet, upon the turgid ſmall 
veins in the corners of the eye, ſo as to 
open them or cut them quite aſunder, 
The eye-lids muſt be held apart with one 
hand, whilſt the veins are opened with 
the other; and ſome uſe a pair of fine 


cet, and others elevate the veins with a 
crooked needle before they divide them; 
but in this operation the better way would 
be to make the needles with edges, that 


wight divide them without the help of 
any oiher inftrument, When the inci- 
hon is made, the diſcharge of blood muſt 
* promoted by means of fomentation, 
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left hand, while with the lancet in your 
right hand, you circumſpeAMly open firft 


ſeilfars for this purpoſe, inſtead of a lan- 


when the veins were thus elevated, they - 


; 


* 


with a ſpunge dipped in warm water; 
and if the erte in not ſufficient, the 
inciſion may be repeated two or three 
times: but few men be brought 
to ſuffer this, and there is no practiſing it 
at all upon infants, ' becauſe they will not 
keep the eye ſteady. 
For the uſe of leeches in bleeding, ſee 
the article LEECH. ES ke 
PHLEGM, $3eſka, in the animal oecon 
my, one of the four humours whereof 
the antients ſuppoſed the blood to be 
compoſed, See the article BLOOD. | 
The chemiſts make phlegm, or water, 
an elementary body, the characters of 
which are fluidity, infipidity, and vola- 
tility : and yet quickfilver has all "theſe, 
which nobody pretends to be phlegm.- 
See the article WATER. 
The phlegm of vitriol, Mr. Boyle ob- 
ſerves, is an effectual remedy again” 
burns, and excellent for diſeuſſing hard 
tumours : that of vinegar will extract a 


ſaccharine (ſweetneſs from lead, and even 


_ diſſolve corals by long digeſtion :: that 
of ſugar of lead is ſaid to diſſolve pearls. 
Phlegm, or an infipid water, always 
comes out firſt in diſtillations; however, 
it is doubted, whether even repeated di- 
ſtillations can obtain it perfectly free from 
all other mixtures, or altogether devoid 
of ſmell and taſte. "Fo 
PHLEGMAGOGUES, in pharmacy, ſuch 
medicines as purge off phlegm : ſuch are 
hermodactyls, agaric, turbith, jalap, &c. 
See the article HYDRAGOGUES, 
PHLEGMATIC, among phyſicians, an 
appellation given to that temperament, 
or habit of the body, wherein phlegm is 
predominant 3 which gives riſe to ca- 
tarrhs, coughs, &c. See the articles Ca- 
* TARRH and COUGH. 
PHLEGMON, in (ſurgery, denotes an ex- 
\ ternal inflammation and tumour, attend= 
ed with a burning heat, Sc. See the 
article INFLAMMATION, 
PHLEUM, in botany, a genus of the 
| triandria-digynia claſs of plants, the co- 
rolla of which conſiſts of two valves; 
and the ſeed, which is fingle, is included 
within the calyx and corolla. T 
PHLOGIDIAUGIA, a claſs of foſſils, the 
characters of which are, that the bodies 
comprehended in it are tranſparent and 
- inflammable : ſuch” are ſulphur, orpi- 
ment, zarnich, and amber, See the ar- 
ticles SULPHUR, ORPIMENT, &c, 
PHLOGISCIERIA, another claſs of foſ- 
ſils, which are inflammable bodies of a 
coarſer and more impure texture, and 
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Aer; the foramen 


e its 70 under 
e onale of the heart being to this purpoſe 
2 able u pap þ as it is in a foetus, 
which is to ** the aſiſtange of. 


breathing. ,. n+ at 
>. 2 Sx ,et-Deolis, on the weſt 
coaſt of the H Alia antiently ſo called. 
hei wataliora ſubdiviſion 


- molt fingular bi 
corolla whereof conſiſts of a ſingle hy — 
erateriform peta] ; the tube is cylindric legs, in pr 
and three times the length of the cup, the coveri 


is plain, and divided into five roundiſh, 
equal, obtuſe ſegments, ſhorter than the See plate CXCIX, fig. | 
tube : the fruit is an oval, but ſomewhat PHOENIGMUS, in pharmacy, a medi. 
trigonal capfule, formed of three valves, eine which produces redneſs with bliſters 
and containing thret cells: the ſeeds are on the part to which it is — — duch 


angle and oval. | catories,&c, 
PHLY ACOGRAPEIA, amppg-t 
ſtients s merry and burleigye 3mitati 
of (me grayg and ferious, niece, 
PHLYCT ZANE, in medicine, ſmall erupe 
tions on the ſkin, ariſing from an hot or 
acrimonious humour. Hippocrates ſome- 
times repreſents them as reſembling thoſe among the antients, but generally look- 
puſtles which appear after ambuſtions. ed upon by the moderns as fabulons, 
PHLY$T.ZENA, in medicine, a diſeaſe The antients ſpeak of this bird as ſingle, 
which produces bubges or tumours full or the only one of its kind: they deſcribe 
of a ſerous humour. it as of the ſize of an eagle; its hea 
PHLYZATION, in medicine, a puſtle or finely creſted with a beautiful plumage, 
inflammation of the ſkin, or the bliſter its neck covered with feathers of a gold 
ariſing from being burnt or ſcalded with colour, and the reft of its body purple, 
hot liquor. > =o only the tail white, and the eyes ſpark- 
PHOCA, the SFA-CALF, in zoology, a ling like ſtare 3 they hold that it lives 
a enus af guadropeds of the order of the five or ſix hunde years in the wilder. 
; the fore-teeth in the upper am are neſs; that hen s advanced in age, 
| e in the under jaw are only;faur: it builds itſelf à pile of ſweet wood and 
the feet have each five toes, and are pal- aromatic gots, and fires it with the 
mated, and made for ſwimming : there . wafting of its wings, and thus burns it 
A . | * ſelf and that from it aſhes ariſes 3 
his 18-2. very alar and extraor- worm, which in time grows up to be? 
dinary animal, as i{ceming in ſome de- phoenix. 1 | | 
ree to connect the quadtuped and the PHOENIX, the GREAT PALM, or bart 
Aa kiod: the common phoca grows to TAE, in botany; a genus of plants, the 
five feet ur- more in length: the whole characters of which are not yet perfeflly 
body is covered with a fur, of a mixed aſcertained: the male and female 2 
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e on diftin& plants, or on the ſame 
fadix Io the male lem the general 
atha is compolite z_the ſpadix is ra- 

* moſe; the corolla is deeply divided into 
three hollow oval ſegments z the ſtamina 
are three lender. filaments, In the. fe- 


male flowers the calyx the ſame as in 


' the male; the corolla is divided into 
three principal ſegments, with as many 
very (mall laciniz :, the fruit is an 
oval berry, having only one cell, and in 
that a ſingle offeous ſeed, of a ſub-oval 
figure, with a longitudinal furrow. 

PHOLAS, a ſhell-fiſh of the multivalve- 
kind, compoſed of five pieces, three of 
which are very ſmall, fo that they ſeem 
to a ſuperficial obſerver to be made up of 
only two ſhells, Pe NT? 

The animal - inhabiting the pholas is 
called tethys. 1 
in ſtones and other ſolid bodies, as corals, 
the bottoms of ſhips, Sc. whence all 
ſhell-fiſh living in this manner have been 
commonly called pholades, fince there 
are muſcles and chamæ found lodged in 
the (ame manner, | 

PHOLIS, in natural hiſto z A name given 

to the gypſums of a bright appearance. 


of ſounds, otherwiſe called acouſtics, 
See the article SOUND; 

Phonics may be conſidered as analogous 
to optics, and divided like that into di- 
rect, refracted, and reflected, as phonics, 
diaphonics, and cataphonics, 

As to the object of phonics, ſound may 
be improved both with regard to the he- 
getting, as in ſpeaking, whiſtling, ſing- 
ing, hollowing, &c. and with regard to 
its propagation by the poſition of the ſo- 
norous body, 5 

With regard to the medium, phonics 
may be improved by the thinneſs and 
queſcency thereof, and by the ſonorous 
body being placed near a ſmooth wall, 
either plane or arched, eſpecially cycloi- 
dal or elliptieal; whence the theory of 
whiſpering-places : as alſo by placing 
the ſonorous body near water, its ſound 


is mollified; and, on a plain, the ſound 


1s conveyed to a greater diftance than on 
uneven ground, Sc. 

As to the ear, it is helped by placing it 
near a wall, eſpecially at one end of an 
arch, the ſound beginning at the other, 
or near the ſurface of water or the earth; 
and by inſtruments, as the ſtentoropho- 
eon or ſpeaking-trumpetz alſo by an 
inſtrument to help weak ears, by an in- 
ſicument to take in vaſtly remote ſounds, 
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by « mĩcrophone, and by a pholyphone. 


Acro 


and cauſe them to diſchar 


hey inhabit holes made 


PHONICS, nx, the doctrine or ſcience 


* 
- 


Cataphonics may be improved by ſeve; 
kinds of artificial echos, . See the article 
EARING. | : | 


PHORB£A, or PnonBtta, in the muſic 


of the antients, a name given to à fort 
of frenum or bandage applied to the 


, mouths of people who played on the pipe z 


being a ſort of feather band which went 
s the forehead, then behind each 
ear, and then, making one or two turns 
round the head, it paſſed over the mouth, 

here its office was to reſtrain the lips 
rom emitting too much breath at once, 


only juſt as 


much as would ſerve to inflate the pipe. 


— PHOSPHORUS, in. phyſiology, a deno- 


mination, given to all bodies which ſhine 
and ſeem to burn, without having any 
degree of heat. _ be Þ | 

That theſe bodies owe their lucidity to 
the motion of the parts, ſeems evident 
for the following reaſons: 1. Several 
phoſphori are undoubtedly owing to pu- 
trefaction, as rotten wood, very ftale 
meat, eſpecially veal, ſome ſorts of fiſh 
long kept, as oyſters, lobſters, flounders, 
whitings, &c, which putrefaction is the 
effect of a ſlow and gentle fermentation, 
or inteſtine motion of the parts. 2. 
Moſt phoſphori have their light ſo weak 
as to dine only in the dark, which ſeems 
to argue a leſſer degree of velocity in 
the parts, than what ig neceſſary to pro- 
duce heat ; becauſe this laſt degree of 
velocity will cauſe bodies to ſhine in 
open day-light, 3. Some phoſphori are 
the parts of animated bodies, as the ci- 
cindela or glow-worm ; but all the parts 


of an animal are undoubtedly in motion. 


4. Other phoſphori put on the appear- 


writing of common 5 made 
from urine, flaſhes of lightening, Cc. 
but all flame is nothing but a kindled 
vapour, whoſe parts are all in motion, 


. which may be too weak to cauſe burne 


ing, or even a ſenſible degree of heat. 
5, Several of thoſe innocent lambent 
flames may have their matter ſo agitated, 


or the velocity of their motion fo in- 


. 


anee of flame, as the ignis fatuus, the 


creaſed, as actually to produce heat, and 


burn: thus, the writing of phoſphorus 


on blue paper, ſufficiently rubbed, will 


kindle into an ardent flame, and burn 
the paper. 6. Phoſphori ſeem to have 
the eſſential nature of fire, becauſe they 
are ſo eaſily ſuſceptible of a burning qua- 


lity from fire: thus, common phoſpho- 


rus is immediately kindled into a moſt 
| axdent 


1 
| 
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common fire, 7. By ſtroking the back 


of a black horſe, or cat, in the dark, we 
oduce innumerable ſcintillæ, or lucid 


ſparks; in the ſame manner, the rubbing 


a piece of black cloth, which has hung 


out the 


in the ſun to dry, will cauſe it to throw 
icles of light which it had 
imbibed from the ſun ; whereas, a white 
piece of cloth, which reflects moſt of the 
fun's rays, emits no ſuch lucid ſparks in 
e ee 

Many other reaſons might be urged to 


ſmew, that light of every kind is owing 
to one and the ſame cauſe in a greater or 
leſſer degree, wiz. the velocity of the 


3 the lucid dody. 7 

Phoſphori in general, ſays Lemeri, may 
de confidered as ſo many, ſpunges full of 
the matter of light, which is ſo Nightly 


retained. therein, that a'ſmall external 


force 1s ſufficient to put it in motion, and 


cauſe it to exhale in a Jucid form: thus 


the phoſphori made of human urine, and 


- other chemical preparations, receive fo 
large a propottion” of fire in their pre- 


* 
* 


* a 


aration, and retain it fo well in their 


unctuous ſubſtance, that it may be kept 


there, in water, for twenty years; ſo as 


upon the firſt laying them open to the 


air, they ſhall take 


fire, and exhale in 


lutid flames. Not that the fire is ſup- 
poſed to be fixed and quieſcent all the 


while in the bady of the phoſphorus 


for that it ha® #'real motion all the time 


xs evident hence, that it is ſeen in any 


dark place, in the fummer-ſcaſon, ful. 


- the phoſphorus, but in a continu 


mĩnating and emitting flaſhes (though, 


with all this, it ſcarce loſes any thing of 


the fire) ſo that the fire is not fixed in 


dulatory V Af ö 


Chemiſtry, ſays Dr. Shaw, hath ſcarce 
afforded any thing more ſurpriling than 


the common phoſphorus. To ſee letters 


traced with this matter become luminous 


in the dark, images and the bodies of 


men to blaze with light, and abundance 


of the like experiments, performed by 


means of phoſphorus, muſt awaken the 


- curioſity of thoſe who have ſeen theſe ex- 
- periments, and render them deſirous of 


being acquainted with the method of 
preparing it. The preparation, even to 


this day, is kept as a ſecret in few hands, 


and the matter fold at a very great price. 
Whence we apprehend it would be no 


unacceptable preſent to the world, to 
render this commodity cheaper, and diſ- 
cover its farther uſes. : 


» + 
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ardent and inextinguiſhable flame, by 


3 


k 8 


The ſueceſsfal method of Preparing the 


- phoſphorus of vrine is this; evaporate 


any quantity of freſh urine over a gent} 
fire, to à black and almoft dry ſubſtance, 
then, with two pounds thereof, tho. 


| rough! mix twice its weight of fine ſand; 
put this mixture into _a' ftrong- coated 
ſtone Jong-neck ; and having poured a 


quart or two of clear water into a large 
receiver, join it to the loog- neck, and 


Work it in a naked fire: let the heat he 


ſmall for the firſt two hours; then in- 


creaſe it gradually to the utmoſt violence: 


and continue this for three or four hours 
ſucceſſively : at the expiration of which 
time, there will paſs into the receiver a 
little phlegm” and volatile ſalt, much 
black and feetid oil, and, laſtly, the mat. 


ter of phoſphorus, in form of white 
clouds, which either ſtick to the ſides cf 
the receiver, like a fine yellow (kin, ot 


fall to the bottom in form of ſmall ſand. 


No let the fire go out, but let the re- 


ceiver continue till all be cold, leſt the 
phoſphorus take fire on the admiſſion ef 


the air. To reduce theſe ſmall grains ir. 


to one piece, put them into a little tin 


ingot- mould, with water; heat the ir- 


congealed into one ſolid ſtick, like bees 


fit to enter the mouth of a vial, may be 


receiver, for keeping it cool, and querch. 


ceſs ſucceed, are, 1. To evaporate the 


matter afterwards ferment in the cold. 


got to make the grains melt together; 
hen add cold water, till the matter is 


wax; which being cut into ſmall pieces, 


preſerved by water, and keeping the 
glaſs cloſe ſtopped. If the glaſs were 
not to be ſtopped, the phoſphorus would 
tern black on its ſorface, and at length 
be ſpoiled. 
The cautions required to make this pro- 


rine, while it is recent. 2. To prevent 
its boiling over, and by that means loſing 
the moſt unctuous part. 3. To let the 


4. To mix the black matter with the 
ſand, to prevent its melting and running 
over. F. To uſe a ſtone long- neck, 
thoſe of earth being too porous, and ſuf 
fering the phoſphorus to tranſude ſooner, 
than paſs into the receiver. 6. To have 
the receiver very large, and with a vel 
long neck, to prevent its breaking and 
over-heating, which would either ers- 
porate the white vapour wherein the 
phoſphorus conſiſts, or elſe prevent 1 
coagulating. 7. To put water into tie 


ing the pboſphorus, as it falls to tht 

bottom. 8. To make the fire malt 

firſt, that the long neck may - Lin 
* a 


er, wia a.o 


* 


/ 


Ho 
ſerved, and the black matter, 
dried 3 which would Nero re U and 
run over in'a black froth. 9. Laſtiy, it 


operation be* of ſuch as drink Molt- 
liquors, rather than wine. All theſe 
circumſtances being required for ohtain- 
ing the phoſphorus tu advantage, it is no 
tempted it, miſcar riet. 
ed, by freezing and concentrating freſh 
urine; afterwards evaporating it with 


geſted, commit the matter, in a large 
quantity, to an iron-pot, with an earthen 
head, as the chemiſts uſually do for mak- 
ing ſpirit of hartſhorn, or the ſpirit and 
| falt of urine; and when, by this method, 
7 all the ſalt and oil · are obtained, let the 


"the caput mortuum be taken out, and mixed 
10 with twice its on weight of alum. 
Au The matter may now be put into well - 
RE coated long · necks, and worked with care 
BY: in a reverberatory furnace, into very largę 
"RY receivers filled with water, and connected 
i to the long - necks by adopters, the lower 
. ends whereof may enter the water, as in 
3 diftiling of quick-filver; the operation 
e being continued eight or ten hours. And 
eis apprehended to be the belt way, 
* hitherto known, of procuring phoſpho- 
ond il wr de adruntages OD > 
Jenoth This phoſphoriis has been ſeveral way 
5 diſguiſed, ſo as to make it appear under 
5 oe various forma; ſometimes 3s à "ſolid, 
o the ſometimes as a liquid, ſometimes as an 
prevent rag and-ſometimes as' a running 
mercury. . 
ney Dr. Wall informs vs; that Mr. Boyle, 
e cold. il deiog concerned to find how ſmall. a 
ith the 1 of 11 7 was afforded 
unning urine, deſired him to look our for 
g pech _—_— * * tit 2 — | 
{lf blen. The doftor afterwards 
78 cauſing 2 2 dry mitter to be dug 
To hai up in the fields where night-men emptied 
1 000 their carts, he obſerved à great number 
ing and of ſmall partieleb of phoſphorus therein. 


er ent This matter the do dor im! ediately car- 


rein the i de to Mr. Boyle, who ſet Bilgar, the 
event in chemiſt, to Work upon it; but he could 
into de obtain N phoſptiorus from it, till 
verch- i another "mate?id} was added to it in di- 
te we lasen; sad ben be procured phof. 
ſmall at phorus in ſuch plenty, that, ſelling large 


be pre 22 at ſix g 


red don became rich, and left Eogland, "4 


Vox, III 


fag] Ho 


| gradually . creaſes, the phoſphorus is apprehended to 
ſe [wel 
is found neceſſary, that the urine for the * 
on its analyſis, pho 


wonder that ſo many of thoſe who at- 


This operation may be greatly horten - 


care; then digeſting it in the manner 
above · mentioned. When thoroughly di . 


vinens the ounce, he 


The matter which thvy' fixes and in- 


* 


be alum, which is itſelf not pnly in ſome 
; meaſure prepared from urine, but appears 
to afford the ſame kind of acid that 
phoſphorus yields oy burning z for, u 
| | horus appears to 
a compoſition of a ſtrong acid and in- 
flammable matter, exactly in the manner 
of common, brimſtone, whence it ma 
_ not- improperly. be called an animal ſul- 
hur: and accordingly, like common 
brimſtone, it will burn under a glaſs- 
bell, and afford flowers that become an 
acid liquor, like oleum ſulphuris per 
campanam, by attracting the moi 
of the air. . 
This phoſphorus has been employed for 
making curious experiments, a few 
- whereof we ſhall here exhibit, from Dr. 
Shaw. z. The light of this phoſphorus 
appears greater in vacuo than in the 
open air. 2. In hot weather it is ob- 
ſerved to dart flaſhes of light through 
the water wherein it is contained, ſo as 
exactly to reſemble lightning; which 
thus darts unextinguiſhed through ö 
clouds and vapours. 3. Theſe flaſhes 
of light are not apt to kindle or burn 
any combuſtible matter, in which they 
reſemble the harmleſs kind of lighten» 
ing; but in a condenſed ſtate this phoſ- 
phorus burns very furiouſly, and with a 
moſt penetrating fire, ſo as to melt and 
diſſolve metals: in which reſpect it again 
reſembles the more deſtructive kinds of 
lightening, which are found to have the 
ſame effeQs... 4. If a little piece of thia 
marks be viewed through: a micro- 
cope, the internal parts appear in a con- 
ſtant ebullition. 5. Though this phoſ- 
pborus appears to be à kind of ſulphur, 
4 does not diſſolve, in highly recti- 
| 155 of wine, but communicates 
ſome ſulphureous parts thereto; for, if 
this ſpirit be poured into water in the 
dark, it yields a faint degree of light, 
6. This phoſphorus, being mixed with _ 
a large quantity of pomatum, makes a 
ſhinivg unguent, which may be rubbed 
on the hands and face, without danger 
of burning, ſo as to render them lumi- 
3 dark. an 9 1b 
any other ſurpriſing experiments m 
be a Sick this — 5 — which io 
a ſubſtance that ſeems in chemiſtry to be 
much ſuch à thing as the loadſtone in 
natural philoſophy ; and its effects al- 
moſt. as odd and difficult to explain, for 
want of knowing the latent praperties 
of bodies WEIS ; 
14 M There 


e moiſture 
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There are other different, kinds of arti- 
_ © ficial phoſphori, of which we mall only 
mention two, diſcovered by Mr. Hom- 
berg. The firſt is that uſually called 
the black phoſphorus, now commonly pre- 
pared with aſum and wheat flour (five 
parts of the former to one of the latter) 
calcined together to a browniſh or black- 
iſh mafs ; which being powdered and ſet 
in a phial looſely ſtopped, in a ſand- heat, 
ſo as to continue glow — 8 ſome time z 
then removing the wr | 
and ſuffering 'it to cool gradually, and 
at laſt toppmyg the bottle cloſe, it ſhould 
be kept in a dark and dry place. A little 
of this powder being expoſed to the open 
air, immediately takes fire, and appears 
like a glowing coal: and it is remark- 
able, that it may be made of any ani- 
mal or vegetable ſubſtance, inſtead of 


wheat flour; but that no ſalt can be ſub. | 


ſtituted inftead of alum. 

Mr. Homberg's other phoſphorus is made 
of one part of ſal ammoniac, and two 
parts of lime, ſlaked in the air; mix 


theſe well together, and fill a ſmall cru- 


eible with them; ſet this in a ſmall 
fire of fuſion, and as ſoon as the cru- 


cible is red hot, the mixture will melt, 


and ſhould he ſtirred with an iron rod to 
prevent its running over. When the 
matter is entirely fuſed, pour it into a 
braſs-mortar, and when cool it will ap 
ear of a grey colour, and as if vitrified; 
f now 1 ſtruck upon with any hard 
body, it appears as on fire in the whole 
extent of the ftroke; but the matter be · 
ing brittle, it is proper for the experi- 
ment's ſake, to dip little bars of iron or 
copper into the melted matter in the eru - 
cible; for thus they will be enamelled 
as it were with the matter, and theſe 
bars being ſtruek upon will give the ſame 
fire,” and the experiment may be ſeveral 
times repeated before all the matter falls 
off. Theſe bars muſt be kept in a dry 
plate, to prevent the phoſphorus upon 


them from running, by the moiſture of 


the air, ' * | 

Both theſe phoſphori were diſcovered by 
accident ; the firſt, in — for a 
limpid 'oit from the common ftercora- 


cious matter that ſhould fix quickſilver ; 


and the ſecond, by endeavouring to cal- 
cine ſal ammoniac with lime, fo as to 
render it fuſible like wax; which end 
os obtained, but not the other. 

PHOTINIANS, a ſect of chriſtians in the 
fourth century, fo called from Photinus, 
their chief, who was biſhop of Sirmich, 


W 


e from the fire, 


P H R 

and maintained that Jeſus Chriſt was 
man, e due, nor born wo 
all 9 3 aud that be only began to be 
- Chriſt ben the Holy Spirit deſcended 

upon him in the river Jordan, Theſe 
- doArines were condemned in ſeveral af. 

ſembliet, and particularly by the Arians, 
in a ſynod held at Sirmich in the year 


PHRASE, gat, in grammar, a manner 
of ſpeech peculiarly adapted to certain 
- occaſions, arts, languages, Cc. 
Sometimes the term phraſe is uſed for a 
ſhort ſentence. See SENTENCE. 
PHRASEOLOGY, in matters of litera- 
ture, a coſlection of the phraſes, and ele. 
gant expreſſions, in any language. 
PHRENES, ernie, in anatomy, the name 
4 Hippocrates, and the antient 
phyſicians, called the diaphragm, as ſup- 
poling it to be'the ſeat of the rational 
dul. See the article DIAPHRAGM, 
PHRENETIC vgsskls, in anatomy, the 
nerves. arteries, and veins which are 
ſpread over the diaphragm. The phre- 
netic nerves ariſe from the cervical ones; 
the phrenetic arteries ariſe out of the de- 
8 aorta, and are diſtributed thro' 
the diaphragm and pericardium ; and the 
two phrenetic veins diſcharge their con- 
tents into the vena cava. 
PHREMTIS, or Pf#RENsY, in medicine, 
See the next article, 3 
PHRENSY; g$p#:7{, in medicine, an in- 
flammation of the membranes of the 
brain, attended with an acute fever and 
delirium. © FERENT Ty 


A pony phrenſy is preceded by heat, 
and a viole 


I nt inflammatory pain within 
the head, a redneſs of the eyes and face, 
unquiet and troubled fleep,. a ſlight de 
gree of folly, watching, ſadneſs, fierce- 
neſs, ſudden forgetfulneſs, and a gather- 
ing of threads from the bed-cloaths: 
reas a ſymptomatic phrenſy ſucceeds 
any acute diſeaſe, but is worſt when pre · 
ceded by an inflammation of the pleura, 
lungs, or diaphragm. 
A black tongue, an obſtinate coſtiveneſz, 
white fæces (which is always a fatal ſign) 
a wildneſs in the looks and actions, &c. 
are ſigus of an approaching phrenly; 
which is generally fatal on the third, 
fourth, of ſeventh day, which laſt it ſel- 
dom exceeds; when it does, and is vio- 
lent, the patient becomes raving mad; 
and it often terminates in a lethargy, 
| coma, or catoche. 
This diſeaſe, ſays Arbuthnot, requires 
the ſpeedie i applications of all others; 
* profule 
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temporal arteries, is the moſt, e 


kleteben muſt, be applied to the 


whey, 
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Ive ity. and copious bleeding in the 
cacious 
remedy. | The diet ſhould. be water- 
gtuel, acidulated and the drink barley - 
water, \mall-beer, or the decoction of 
jars. 15 | 
According to Boerhaave, yarices of the. 
veins, or the bleeding - piles, are benefi- 
cial: a looſcheſs is likewiſe good ; and 
2 violent cough, or hæmorrhage, often 
put an end to the diſeaſe. He therefore 
adviſes plentiful bleeding, through 2 
large orifice, or to open ſeveral veins at 
the ſame, time, as the jugular, frontal, 
and a vein in the foot. 1 
Hoffman, from 
N nole, procured by thruſting up 
a ſtraw, a pen, or a ſkewer, But if this 
diſeaſe proceeds from a ſuppreſſion of the 
lachia or menſes, ſpeedy and copious 


= BA 


bleeding in the foot is neceſſary : and if 


from a, ſtoppage of the N 
a , Nr or- 
rhoidal veins... After bleeding, 2 

tics are proper ; among which, the fol- 
lowing is preferable to all others: — 
of manna, four ounces; of cream of tar - 
tar, two drams 3 of oitre, half a dram; 


which are to be taken in a ponnd of 
whey. The, drink alſo ſhould be freſh 
1 mulſions of = four cold ſeeds 
with barley-water, adding to every quart 
two ſcruples of nitre, mY 1 4, Oe 
nient, 1) nes any 3k <a» 175 

Externally warm baths are proper for 
the feet; "or linen- cloths may be dipped 


But eſpecially Jet the head be ſhaved all 
over, and embrocated with a mixture of 
the beſt vinegar, two ounces; campho- 


fied nitre, two ſcruples; and oil of xho- 


dium-wood, twenty drops. Antipblo- ' 


ot 


ſtie cly ſters are alſo proper. 


ut if all theſe means fail, recourls muſt .' 


be had to cupping in the lower parts, 
to opiates. and mild bliſters: though 


and Boerhaa 
conſider well, if the caſe be ſymptoma- 
tical, how far the fore ing method, or 
any part of it, is con 
mary diſeaſe. _ 


experience, prefers bleed. | 


aave adviſes the phyſician to 


PH 
the pedicularis morbus, or louſy diſeaſe, 
is moſt incident to children, though 


% PHT. 


1 
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are incumbent; and the worm of it lives 


under water in a kind of caſe. 
HRYGIA, the Greater and Leſſer, two 
provinces antiently of Aſia Minor; hav- 
ng the Helleſpont on the north. .. _ .. 


, 
| 


adults are not wholly exempt from it. 


_.. Cleanneſs and wholeſome food are beſt 


for preyenting this diſorder, which may 
be cured by waſhing the body with a 
lixivium of wormwood,  ftaves-acre, leſ- 


ſer centaury, and oak-aſhes ; adding 
. ſome common ſalt. All the bitters, ſour 
„and ſalt things, are here recommended ; 


and ſhould n 
„ A ions 654 bs 
Etmoller adviſes. the head to be waſhed . 


iles, with a lixivium, in which has been boiled 


as is alſo mercury, which. infallibiy de- 
N theſe vermin; 
uſe 


wt it ought to be 
with great cautiqn, even by adults, 


the ſeeds of ſtaves- acre, and afterwards 
+. anointed, with a liniment made of two 
dtams of oil of ſpike, half an ounce of 


© the oil of bitter-almo 


8, and fix drams 


of the oil of tabacco, which will deſtroy 


ms .,. thoſe animals in one night's time. The 
of oil of ſweet almonds, an ounce; all | 


powder of indian-berries, ſprinkled on 


dhe head, alſo effectually deſtroys them. 
Black ſoap is an infallible remedy for de- 


ſtroying crab-lice lodged in the groins of 


adults, 


HT HlsIs, „eie, a ſpecies of conſump- 


* The fign of an approachin 
in hot-water, and applied to the feet. | 


tion, ariſing from an ulcer of the lungs. 


See the article CONSUMPTION. _. 
phthiſie, 


according io Morton, is a dry cough, 


_ Which may continue for ſome months 3 
_ Whereas a ſimple catarrh is attended with 


- ſpitting, and is but of ſhort. duration, 
rated ſpirit of wine, two drams; puri- _. 


Vomiting, or a diſpoſition to vomit after 


eating, excited by the above-mentioned 


„ 


cough; the 
the ſometimes, ſuffocating diſcharge of 
the pus, or the daily coughing up of mat- 


PIRYGANEA, in zoology, a genus f 


_ inſets. of che order of the neuroptera, 
. the palate whereof is prominent, with 
"vo tentacula on each fide ; the wings 


with the pri- _ 


coug 


eee 
The effects of an ulcer of the lungs 
already formed, but concealed under the 


name of a yomica, are chiefly theſe; a 


Hoffman thinks the two latter hurtful ; x 


purulent conſumption of the whole lungs, 
or one of its. lobes ; a continual dry 
| rſting of the vomica z 


ter, which ſinks in water, and is thick, 
fœtid, white, red, yellow, livid, or 
ſtreaked; and which, put into the fire, 


has the ſmell of burnt fleſn. Sometimes 


e 


the vomica breaks into the cavity of the 
ard thorax, 


HIRTASIS, v%gizeic, in medicine, 


is a moſt certain ſign of a 


* 
* 


ever be uſed in applications 
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| thorax, which is what phyſicians call an 
empyema. See EMPYEMA. _ - 


If the purulent matter 18 allowed. to en- 


ter the blood, the reſpiration becomes 
exdceeding bad; the chyle, and the whole 
maſs of blood, are converted into pus z 


the uſual method of nouriſhment is de- 
ſtroyed ; the | ſolids continually waſte 


rnal ſweats, ſwelling of the feet and 


Sands, and diarrhcea of purulent ca- 


2 ſtools, which generally end in 
P 

As to the cure, Boerhaave's method is 
this: When a vomica is known to be 
formed in the lungs, the phyſician muſt 


- © endeavour to ripen it, Which is done by 

a milk diet, riding on horſe-back, warm 
vapours,. and expeCtorant medicines, 
The blood muſt be defended againſt the 
purulent infection, by moderately acid 
and ſaltiſn remedies, vulnerary herbs, 


and balfamics, given in various forms, 
in great 8 continued a lon 
time. The ulcer muſt be cleanſed an 
© healed by liquid medicines, and ſuch 


things as promote coughing, by motion, 
riding, and good air. The cleanſers _ 


are detergent balſamics, uſed inwardly 


and outwardly; and the conſolidaters 


are paregorics. The aliment ſnould be 

eaſy of digeſtion: butter-milk is excel- 

lent; as are alſo aſſes - milk, ptiſans, 
broths and lacticinia. * 


Sydenham adviſes, at firſt, bleeding and 


gentle purging, to diminiſh the defluxion 
on the lungs ; then pectorals, and ſuch 


medicines as temperate the hectic fever, 
with emulſions, and afſes-milk. See the 


article HECTIC. 


And, laftly, he directs the ulcer to be 


- "healed with balſamics, as opobalſamum, 
the doſe being twenty drops upon ſugar ; 
but this is net to be taken before due 


evacuations have been fitſt made: but, 
above all, he recommends riding; which, 
he ſays, as certainly cures: a conſump- 


tion, as the peruvian bark. does inter- 
mitting fevers. | 


But as conſumptions are ſo common as 
to make above a tenth part of the bills 
of mortality in London, we ſhall give 
Morton's method of treating them. In 
the firſt ſtage, when the perſon is aflited 
with a continual cough, eſpecially in the 


yight time, the defluxion upon the lungs 


is to be ſtopped by bleeding, by repeated fi 


draughts of.oxymel of ſquills and oil of 


ſweet-almonds, of each an ounce, to be * 


taken in large draughts of pofſet-drink ; 


_ after which. an opiate, made of 

best of the finiple alexiterial ware 
balf an ounce of ümple cinnamon-wa. 
der, and fix dreams of the ſyrup. of pop- 
pies. will be proper; or the patient may 
take ſix or ten of the ſtorax-pills, It will 


% 
* 


allo de convenient to carry down the im- 


vaſte Bause by ſtool, with a gentle cathartic. 
1 a heRtic fever appears, with noc- 


iaphoretics like wiſe are not to be neg- 
ledted; nor muſt thoſg remedies that 
ſoften, lubricate, thicken,” and conco& 
tze "4 m be omitted; as ſugar-candy, 
darley-ſugar, old conſerye of roſes, li- 
quorice:- juice, the white and black tro. 
hes of the London-diſpenſatory, treſh- 
butter in water - gruel ſweet oil, oil of 
 ſweet-almonds, and eſpecially linſced-oil 
cold drawn, of which the patient may 
take a ſpoonful every hour, unleſs ther 
ie a, diarrhoea, or other ſymptom that 
| forbids it. He may allo eat raifns and 


4 * 


ige, and. uſe the other medicines com. 


- 


— . 


mon Feet coughs. See the 
article COUGH. os 


In the ſecond ſtage, when the vomica is 
k r uppurated, evacuations 
of all Kinds are pernicious, The patient 
ould” continue the uſe of the pecloral 
medicines, and eſpecially the balſamic 
. pills, milk-diet, and the chalybeate. 
Waters; of which he ſhould drink only 
four, or at moſt fix pints in a day, and 
alittle at a time: and this courle ſhould 
be continued for ſeveral years. 
But whether a milk-diet be uſed alone, 
or mixed with mineral- waters, Hoffman 
thinks it highly neceſſary to attend to the 
following - particulars: |». We ought 
diligently to enquire whether the ſtrength 
of the ſtomach is fafficient to digeſt and 
6h again expel this ſpecies of medicine, 2. 
It is expedient that, before the uſe of the 
milk, the primæ vie, ſhould be wel 
cleanſed from viſcid and acid humovrs ; 
Which intention is moſt eſſectually an- 
9 by a laxative infuſion of manns, 
whoſe virtue is augmented by adding 2 
ſufficient quantity of . tartar, , 3. On the 
- firſt days, it is expedient eyery morning 
about fix or ſeven, and every afternoon, 
about five o'clock, to drink fix or eight 
| ounces of women's or aſſes- milk, and 
. afterwards gradually to increaſe the 


vantity. 4. After the patient has for 


bx or eight days drank the milk in this 
manner, a gentle laxative medicine, and 


P_ 


ſuch as has a tendency to evacuate the 

.. fordee, is to be interpoſed and repeated 

every ſixth day. 5. He ought never to 

uſe wine or malt-liquors for drink, — 
ra 


# 8 * * * 
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Hir 


rather ptiſans of batley, hartſhorn, and 
citron- peel. He muſt alſo carefully ab- 
ſtain from aliments of hard digettion, 
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As for ſymptomatie eonfupiptions, arifmy 
from a gonorrheea, Wels Fi abe 

diarrhœa, Sc. the method of cute will be 


| and ſuch as generate bad juices. On tbe found under the articles GohoRTABROBA, 

| ., contrary, broth prepared of tortoiſes, FLvor-aLBus, G. 

| * cray+fiſhy veal, fowls, lettuce, and gar- PHYGETHLON, in ſurgery, 4 broad | 
. den ſyccory, are of ſingular. ſervice. 6. but not much elevated tumour, of the 
. Ia order to augment the concoctive force fame nature with the bubo. See the 
» of the ſtomach, which in a- phthiſis is article BuBo, o. 
it very languid, it is expedient between PHYLACTERY, in antiquity, a charm, 
& meals to exhibit ſome balſamic pecto- or amulet, which being worn, was füp- 
yy ral, and ſtomachic elixir, ſuch as that poſed to preſerve people from certain 
is made of the beft myrrh, ſaffron, nut- © evils; diſeaſes, and dangers, See the ar- 
o- megs, orange - peel, :marſh-trefoil, and ticle AUuIErt. 
h- liquorice · rot. | The Jews were remarkable for wearing 
of As to the pectoral aud vulnerary balſams, phylacteries of parchment, in the form 
oil the forms recommended by the moſt ce- - of ſlips or rolls, wherein were written 
ay lebrated phyſicians are, according to the certain paſſages of the law ; theſe they 
. ſame author, the following ones. wore upon their foreheads, and upon the 
at 


Take of the oil of St. John's wort, 
two ounces; of ſperma - ceti, fix drachms; 
of the beſt .* venice-turpentine, three 


ind 
m. 


the drachms; of dragon' s- blood, one drachm; 
and of laudanum-opiatum, fix grains: 

10 mix all together, and let the doſe de from 
long one to two drachme. 

vent Nor, ſays he, have I found the following 
oral balſam leſs efficacious: take of the oil of 
mic ſweet- almonds, two: ounces; and of the 
ate. flowers of ſulphur, ſublimed by quick- 
only lime, two drachms: boil over a gentle 
and fire; then add, of the balſam-capivi, 
ould one drachm ; of ſperma- ceti and bees- 

wax, each half an ounce; of the extract 

Jone, of ſaffron; half a drachm; and of the 
man oils of aniſe, fennel, and mace; each 
o the ten dro Fate 31 * 
ught Another balſam far anſwering the ſame 
ength end may be prepared thus: take, of the 
ſt and beſt pruſſian honey and mountain-diaco- 

„ . dium, each one ounce;. of the aqueous 
of the eſſence of ;myrrb 'inſpiſſated, half an 
wel ounce ; of the flowers of ſulphur, and 
ours ; the extiact of the tops of yarrow, each 
ly an- wo drachms; of the extract of ſaffron, 
14003, half a drachm; and, of the oils of 
Jing a mace and ; ſaſſafras-wood, each eight 
On the rops, me year 1119 $3 

orning +. Theſe noble and. efficacious balſams, 
rnoon, when their; uſe: is indicated, cannot be 
her exhibited in a better or more proper vehi- 

„ an 


ſe the 
EE for 
in this 
e, and 
te the 
peated 
ever i 
k, but 
rather 


milk of aſſes, goats, or cows, 
Is colliquative ſweats, Morton recom- 


which may be added chalk, coral, dra- 
patient ſhould not be allowed to ſleep too 


long, and the bed-clothes' ſhould be 
lighter, 7+ 4 e — 


dle, then a ſufficient quantity of the 


mends the free uſe of pearl-julep; to 
gon's blood, or other abſorbents: the 


- wriſts of their left arms. The modern 
_ Jews think themſelves under no obliga- 
tion fo this practice, which they obſerve 
only at morning prayers: © 
PHYLEANTHVS, 1n botany, a. | agg 
of the monoecia-triandria claſs of plants, 
without any flower petals: the calyx is 
_  monophyllous, campanulated, and di- 
vided into fix parts: the fruit is a round- 
iſh capſule, with three cells, in each of 
. which is a'fingle feed. © 
PHYLLIS, in botany, a' genus of the 
pentandria-digynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla of which conſifts of five lanceo- 
lated and obtuſe petals, juſt cohering at 
their baſes + the fruit is of a turbinato- 
*., oblong, obtuſe, and angular figure, com- 
poſed of two parallel feeds, * 
PHYLLONA, in botany, a genus of 
moſſes, conſiſting only of a thin mem- 
branaceous matter, reſembling in ſome 
degree a leaf; whence the name, , See 


. OY 


Jt us boo, OI Rei 
PHYMA, in ſurgery, any kind of tumour. 
See the article TUMOUR, . 
PHYSALIS, or Ark EK EVS, in botany. 
gee the article ALKEXKENGE. " | 
PHYSETER, in ichthyology, the name 
of a genus of fiſhes of the order of the 
plagiuri, having teeth only in the lower 
jaw that are crooked ; on the back there 
182 fin, of a large and tall ſpite 


5 


5 


; and 


the water is in the front part of the head. 
See the 0 td * her ** 

This genus comprehengs the crooked- 

: ech! whale, ' and 110 plane · toothed 
whale, See the article WHate, 

PHYSETER is alſo a Tpecies of balæna, or 

Whale, with the fiſtula in the middle of 

the head, and à pinniform tuberoſity P 


the opening of fiſtula for the diſcharge of 
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PHY 
_ the back : it is equal in length to the 
'- greenland-whale, but not a third of its 
nn 
PHYSIC, qv», the ſame with — 
See the article Me bci. 


PHYSICAL, ſomething relating to na · 


ture. See the articles NaTuURE and 
/NATURAL PHILOSOPHY... 
PHYSICIAN, a perſon who profeſſes me- 
dicine, or the art of healing diſeaſes, 
See MEDICINE and Dis ZAS. 


For an account of the college of pbyſici- 


ans in London, ſee the article COLLEGE. 
PHYSICS, a denomination. ſometimes 
_ given to-natural philoſophy. See the ar- 
_ ticle NATURAL PHILOSOPHY-- , . 
PHYSIOGNOMONICS, among phyſici- 
ans, denote. ſuch ſigns as being taken 
_ from the countenance, ſerve to indicate 
_ the ſtate, diſpoſition, &c., both of the 
| body and mind: and hence the art of re- 


ducing theſe ſigns to practice is termed _ 


_ phyfiognomy, than which nothing can 
be more precarious, in ſo far as it te · 
ſpects the characters of people accuſ- 


tomed by education and practice to diſ- 


ſemble their ſentiments. 


PHYSIOLOGY, properly denotes a dif. | 


courſe of nature, and natural bodies ; 
or, it is that part of natural philoſophy 
Which treats of the various phznomena 
of nature in a ſcientifical and ſpeculative 


way; in which ſenſe, neither chemiſtry 


nor experimental philoſophy are included 
under it. However, as experiments 


* _,, ought always to precede any reaſonings | 


concerning the natures and properties of 
natural bodies, we have given the rules 
to be obſerved in drawing concluſions 
From them under the article ExpERI- 


| MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


If we take a view of the ſeveral phæno- 


mena, and compare them together, we 
may obſerve ſome likeneſs and confor- 


: mity between them. For example, in 


the falling of a ſtone to the ground, in 
the riſing of the ſea towards the moon, 
in coheſion and cryſtallization, there is 
fomething alike; namely, an union or 
mutual approach of bodies: ſo that any 
one of theſe, or the like phznomena, 


may not ſeem ſtrange or ſurpriſing to a 


man who has nicely obſerved and com- 


red the effects of nature: for that only 
is thought ſo which is uncommon, or a 


thing by itſelf, and out of the ordinary 
courſe of our obſervation. . That bodies 


_ ſhould tend towards the center of the 


earth is not thought ſtrange, becauſe it is 


what we perceive every moment of our 
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: moſt agreeable and ſought after by the 
- mind; for that, they extend our pro- 


PIA 
lives 3 but that they ſhould: have a like 

- gravitation - towards the center of the 
moon, may ſeem odd and unaccountable 
to moſt men, becauſe it is diſcerned on! 
in the tidesz but a philoſopher, whoſe 
thoughts take in a larger compaſs of na. 
ture, having obſerved a certain fimilitude 
of appearances, as well in the heavens 

. as the earth, that argue innumerable 
bodies to have a mutual tendency to- 


the general name attraction, whatever 


can be reduced to that he thinks juſtly 
.. accounted for; and thus he explains the 


tides by attraction. See the articles Ar. 


TRACTION and Tips. 
If therefore we conſider the difference 


there is betwixt natural philoſophers and 
other men, with regard to their know. 
ledge of the phænomena, we ſhall find 
it conſiſis only in a greater largeneſs of 
comprehenſion ; whereby analogies, har. 
momes, and agreements are diſcovered 
in the works of nature, and the particu. 
lar effects explained; that is, reduced 
to general rules, which rules, grounded 
on the analogy and uniformneſs obſerved 
in the production of natural effects, are 


ſpect beyond what is preſent and near to 
us, and enable us to make very probable 
conjectures touching things that may 
have happened at very great diſtances of 
time and place, as well as to predid 
things to come; which ſort of endes. 
vour towards omniſcience, is much af- 
feed by the mind, 
Among phy ſicians, the term phyſiology 
denotes the hiſtory of the human body 
and its ſeveral conſtituent parts, with 
their relations and functions. : 
PHYTEUMA, CreTic RawPpiONs, ia 
botany, a genus of the-pentandria-mo- 
nogynia claſs of plants, the flower of 
which is compoſed of a fingle ſtellated 
. petal: the fruit is a roundiſh capſule, and 
contains three cells, with numerous ſeeds, 
PHYTOLACCA,; in botany, a genus of 
the decandria-decagynia dag of plants, 
the corolla whereof confiſts of five round- 
iſh, hollow, patent petals : the fruit is an 
orbiculated depreſſed berry, with ten 
longitudinal furrows, and as many cells 
in each of which is a ſingle kidney” 
. ſhaped ſeed. - : 
PHY TOLOGY, a diſcourſe concerning 
the kinds and virtues of plants. i 
PIA Marzx, in anatomy, the third tunic 
or membrane of the brain, placed im. 
. 5 mediatelſ 


wards each other, which he denotes by 


as is. / - 
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medidtely under the tunica arachnoides, 


' -andcloſely and firmly connected to the 


brain: it not only extends over the 


- whole ſurface of the brain, but inſinu- 


ates itſelf into. all its cavities, and is 
carried down to the bottom of all its 
furrows. It covers alſo the ſpinal mar- 
row, and all the nerves, and adheres alſo 
to the tunica arachnoides very cloſely and 
firmly, in the upper part of the head; 
but much leſs ſo below, with the dura 


mater, 
Its blood: veſſels are common to the reſt 
of the brain, and are very numerous; 
ſo that it ſeems in a manner wholly com- 
poſed of them. The arteries are from 
the internal carotids and vertebrals: ſome 
of the veins diſcharge themſelves into 
the ſinuſes of the dura mater, and others 
immediately into the jugular and verte- 
bral veins, The uſe of the pia mater is 
to ſupport the blood veſſels of the brain, 
which it alſo ſeryes as a covering to, that 
they may be the more conveniently diftri- 
buted through all its furrows and anfrac- 
woſities; for ſecreting proper fluids in 
the brain, and forming the animal ſpirits, 
ACE, $E PIACE, or AD LIBITUM, in 
the italian muſic, fignifies, that the part 
it is joined to may be repeated or not, at 
pleaſure. 9 
PIACENZ A, or PLACENT1A, See the 
article PLACENTIA. 
PIACHE, or Plazza. See Pl AZ zA. 
PIANOSA, an iſland of Italy, in the 
Tuſcan ſea, ſituated a little ſouth-weſt of 
the iſle of Elba, and ſubjed to Tuſcany, 
eaſt long, 11, north lat, 42* 36%. 
HLASTER, a ſpaniſh coin, more ordinari- 
ly called a piece of eight, See the ar - 
ticle Spaniſh Coixs. : 
FIAVA, a river of Italy, which riſes in 
Tyrol, and falls by two mouths into the 
gulph of Venice, 
FIAZZA, in building, a portico, or co- 
vered walk, ſupported by arches. See 
the article Pox rico. | 
CA, in zoology, the largeſt animal of 
the mus, or mouſe kind, being as big as 
a P's of a werk old: it is of a brown 
colour ſpotted with grey, and with a 
white belly z the upper lip is divided, and 
a little longer than the under one; the 
ears are ſhort, and obtuſe; the body is 
thick and fleſhy, and the legs ſhort, 
eſpecially the fore ones. See plate 
It is a native of the Eaſt-Indies, and 
doch. America; its voice is like that of a 
% and it ſtrikes with the head in the 
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PIE : 
manner of that animal, and raiſes the 
briſtles on the back when angry: hence, 

| — 4 — it mus braſilienſis magnus, por - 
celli pilis et voce. | 

Pic A, in medicine, a depravation of appe- 

tite, which makes the patient, leng for 
what is unfit for food, or incapable of 
nouriſhing, as chalk, aſhes, coals, plaſ- 
ter, lime, &c. See MaLacla, - 

PIC. R, in ornithology, a claſs of birds, 
which have the beak convex and com- 
preſſed. 1 72 f 
This claſs comprehends ſeveral genera g 
as, the ramphaſtos, buceros, corvus, pi» 
cus, &c, RamPHASTOs, Cc. 

PICARDS, a ſett fo called from their lead - 
er, one Picard, a Fleming, who, about 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
Improved upon the error of the Adamites, 
in reſpe& to nakedneſe; and who pre- 
tended that he was ſent into the world, 
as another Adam, to reſtore the law of 
nature, which, he ſaid, conſiſted princi- 
pally of two things, a community of woe 
men, and a nakedneſs of all the parts of 
the body, 

PICARDY, a province of France, bound- 
ed by the french Netherlands and the 
Streights of Dover, on the north and 
*eaftz by the iſle of France, on the ſouth 
and by Normandy and the Engliſh chan- 

nel, on the weft,” | 

PICIGHITONE, a town of Italy, in the 
dutchy of Milan, thirty - three miles ſouth · 

ceuaſt of the city of Milan. 8 

PICK AGE, or PicCaGE, an antient cuſ- 
tom or duty paid at fairs and markets, 
for breaking the ground, and pitching 
up ſtalls or ftandings. 3 

PICKEERING, or PicQuEERING. See 
the article PICQUEERING _ 

PICKERING, à market-town of York- 
ſhire, twenty-two miles north-eaſt of 

N n >: oi 

PICKET, Picquert, or Piquer, in 
fortification, a painted ſtaff ſhod with 
iron; uſed in marking out the angles 
and principal: parts of a fortification, 
when the engineer is'tracing out a plan 

upon the ground. ME 00 504 
ere are alſo larger pickoth or painted 

i ſtakes, which are driven into the earth to 

hold together faſcines or faggots, in any 

work caſt up in haſte. DS 

Pickets are likewiſe the ſtakes driven into 

the ground near the tents of the horſemen 

in a camp, to tie their horſes to; and 
before the tents of the foot, where they 
reſt their muſquets or picks about them 
in a ring, The ſame name is alſo given 
5 0 : to 
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of tents: thus to plant the picket is to en- 
camp. | 


PIC 
top, to which are faſtened the cordages 


| en a horſeman has commit- 
ted any conſiderable offence, he is ſome- 


times ſentenced to ſtand upon the picket, 
Which is to have. one hand and the oppo- 


up from the 
be is obliged: 


1 * 


ite foot tied together, and being drawn - 


ground by the other, hand, 
"to ſtand with one foot on 
the point of a picket or ſtake, ſo that he 


can neither ſtand nor hang without great 


pain, nor eaſe himſelf by changing feet. 


PiCxXET-GUARD. See PICQUET-GUARD. 
PICELE, a brine or liquor, commonly 


. compoſed of ſalt, vinegar, Cc. fome- 


times with the addition of ſpices, where- 


jn meat, fruit, and other things are pre- 


ſerved and ſeaſoned, The ſame name is 


* alſo given to any vegetable production 


. in pickle. | 
he methods of pickling the various 
ſorts of vegetables, and even thoſe. of 


© the ſame kind, are very different: we 


ſhall therefore content ourſelves with 
giving one out of the numerous methods 
of pickling walnuts: Take walnuts be- 


fore the ſhell is grown hard, ſcald them, 
and rub off the outer ſkin; then put 


them into water and ſalt for nine or ten 
days, ſhifting them every other day, and 
keeping them cloſe covered from the air ; 
then dry them, and prepare the pickle as 


follows: For half an hundred of large 


© walnuts, take two quarts of white-wine 
vinegar; long pepper, black pepper, and 
ginger, of each half an ounce; cloves, 
mate, and nutmegs, of each a quarter 
of an dunce: pound the ſpice, and with 
it a ſpoonful 27 muſtard · ſeed; ftrew this 


| "betweeh every layer of walnuts,” pour the 


liquor boiling hot upon them, and keep 
r 
Broom“-Buds, tapets, and olives are pic- 
kled with gil and W 
Pickles on being” imported pay a duty 
of 7d. the gallon, and, on expor- 
5 190 BY 46F | 
tation, draw back, 6100 d tte a9 


PICO, one of the azores iſlands, ſituated 
in the atlantic ocean: welt long. 20% 


north lat. 399, ſubject to Portugal. 
PiCQUEERING, PicxEEA ING, or Pic - 
KEROONING, a flying war or ſkirmiſh 
made by ſoldiers detached from two ar- 
- mies for pillage, or before a main battle 
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_ begins. i a 
PICQUET, a celebrated game at cards 
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doo the ſtakes with. notches, towards the played between two perſons, with only 
1 thirty-two cards; all the duces, threes, 
fours, fives, and fixes being ſet aſide. 


for which he reckons ten. 
_ eldeſt hand may take in three, four or 


Pie 


In (playing. vt this game twelve cards are 
dealt to each, and the reft laid on the 
table: When if one of the gameſters find 


he has not a court- card in his hand, he 


is to declare that he has carte blanche, 
and tell bow, many cards he will lay out, 
and deſire the other to diſcard, that he 
may ſhew his game, and ſatisfy his an. 
tagoniſt, that the carte blanche is real; 
And here the 


five, diſcarding as many of his own for 


them, after which the other may take 


in all the remainder if he pleaſes, Af. 
ter diſcarding, the eldeſt hand examines 
what ſuit he has moſt cards of; and, 
reckoning how many points he has in 
that ſuit, if the other has not ſo many 
in that, or. any other ſuit, he reckons 
one for every ten in that ſuit, and he 
who thus reckons moſt is ſaid to win the 
point, It is to be obſerved, that in thus 
reckoning the cards, every card goes 
for the number it bears; as a ten for 
tenz only all- court-cards go for ten, 
and the ace for eleven, and the uſual 
me is one hundied up. The point 
ing over, each examines what ſequences 
he has of the ſame ſuit, wiz. how many 
tierces, or ſequences of three cards; 
quartes, or ſequences of four cards; 
quintes, or ſequences of five. cards, &c, 
he has, Theſe ſeveral ſequences are dil. 
tinguiſhed in dignity by the cards they 
begin from: thus, ace, king, and queen, 
are ſtiled tierce major; king, queen, and 
knave, tierce to a king ; knave, ten, and 
nine, tierce to a knave; and the beſt 
tierce, quarte, or quinte prevails, ſo 38 
to make all the others in that hand good, 
and to deſtroy all thoſe in the other hand. 
In like manner a quarte in one hand ſets 
aſide a tierce in the other, 
The ſequences over, they proceed to ex- 
amine bow many aces, kings, queens, 
knaves and tens each holds; reckoning 
for every thiee of any ſort, three; but 
here too, as in ſequences, he that with the 
ſame number of threes or'fours, has one 
that iz higher than any the other has, 
makes his own. „ and ſets aſide all 
his adverſary's; but four of any ſott, 
which is called a quatorze, becauſe foul- 
teen are reckoned for it, always ſet aſde 
three, | 


* 


The game in hand being thus reckone 


eg ene nmr © = == we wu oo 4 &. ow 
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| the Udeſt proceeds to play, reckoning ber falls ſhort of the ſum of all the diſ- 
one for every card he plays above nine, tin combinations, whereby twelve cards 
while the other follows him in the ſuit: may be taken out of 32, this number be- 

but unleſs à card be won by one above ing 225,792, 840; but it aught to be 
nine, except it be the laſt trick, nothing conſigered, that in that number ſeveral - 
is reckdned for it. The cards being . ſets of the fame import, . but differing m 
played out, he that has moſt tricks fuit, might be taken, which would not 
reckons ten for winning the cards: but introduce an eſſential, difference among 
if they have tricks alike, neither reckons _ the ſets, F 

any thing. If one of them wins all the PICRA, or HIZAA Picks. See the ar- 


tricks, inftead of ten, which is his right 
for winning the cards, he reckons forty, 
and this is called capot. | 


Tube deal being f uiſhed, each perſon ſets 
up bis game: they then proceed to deal 


again as before; cutting afreſh each time 
for the deal : if both parties are within 
a few points of being up, the carte 
blanche is the firſt that reckons, then the 
point, then tlie ſequences, then the qua- 
torzes; then the tierces, and then ihe 


tenth cards; He that can reckon thirty 
in band by carte blanche, points, quintes, 


&c, without playing, before the other has 
reckoned any thing, reckons ninety for 
them, and this is called a repike ; and 
if he reckons above thirty, he reckons 


ſo many above ninety, If he can make up 


thirty, part in hand, and part in play, be- 
fore the other has told any thing; be rec- 
kons for them ſixty; and this is called 
a pique, whence the name of the game. 
Mr. de Moivre, in his doQrine of chances, 
bas reſolved, amon others, the follow- 
ing problems: 1. | 


having none in his hands. He concludes 


from his com utation, that it is 29 to. 


28 that the dealer takes one ace or niore. 


3. To find at prone probability 


which the eldeſt has of taking an ace or 
more in five cards, he having no ace in 
his hands. Anſwer; 232 to gt, or 5 
to 2, nearly, | 
probability which the eldeſt has of tak - 


Ing both an ace and a king in five cards, 
he having none in his hand. Anſwer;. 


| o find, at picquet, _ 
the probability which the dealer has for 
. taking one ace or more in three cards, he 


3. To find at picquet the 


ticle HEK A Pic A. 


PICRIS, langue de beuf, in botany, a ge · 


nus of the ſyngeneſia -polygamia-æqualis 
claſs of n the de flower 
which is imbricated and uniform, with 
equal and numerous hermaphrodite co- 
rollulæ; the partial flower is monopeta- 
lous, ligulated, lineated, truncated, and 
quinquedetitated; there is no pericar- 
pium; the ſeed, which is contained in 
the cup, is fingle, ventricoſe, obtuſe, 
and crowned with a plumoſe pap, 


PICTS-waALL, in antiquity, a wall begun 


by the emperor Adrian; on the northern 


bounds of England; to prevent the in- 


curſions of the Picts and Scots. It was 
firſt made only of turf, ſtrengthened with 
paliſadoes, till the emperor Severus com- 
ing in perſon into Britain built it with ſo- 
lid ſtone, This wall, part of which ill 
remains, begun at the entrance of Sol- 
way-frith in Cumberland, and running 
N. E. extended to the German ocean. 


PICTURE, a piece of painting, or a ſub- 
ject repreſented in colours, on wood, 


canvas, paper, or the like, _ 

Pictures four feet ſquare, or containing 
16 ſuperſicial feet, or upward, on being 
imported pay 3 l. thoſe of wo feet ſquare, 
or four ſuperficial feet, and under 16 feet, 
pay 21. and thoſe under two feet ſquare, 
or four ſuperficial feet, pay 1 |. 


PICUS, the Woop-PECXKER, in ornitho- 


logy, See the article WOOD-PECKER. 


PIECE, in commerce, ſignifies ſometimes 


a whole, and ſometimes a part of the 
whole. In the firſt ſenſe, we ſay a piece of 
cloth or velvet, Sc. meauing a certain 


yeens, the odds againſt the eldeſt hand taking an quantity of yards regulated by cuſtom ; 
coning ace and a king are 341 to 315, or a1 io 20 being yet entire, and not cut. In the 
ez but nearly. 4. To find at picquet the pro- other ſignification we ſay a piece of 
ith the bability of having twelve cards dealt to, rapeſtry; meaning a diſtinſt member 
28 ore without king, queen, or knave à which wrought apart, which, with ſeveral o- 
er has, caſe is commonly called cartes blanches, thers, make one hanging. N K 
ſide all Anſwer z the odds againſt cartes blan- P1ECE, in matters of money, ſignifies ſome- 
ny lort, ches are 323t0 578956, or 1791, to 1 times the fame thing with ſpecies ; and 
ſe four nearly, 5, To find how many different ſometimes by adding the value of the 
ſet aſide ſets effentially different from one another, pieces, it is uſed to expreſs, ſuch as 


ckoned ) 
ihe 


one may have at picquet before taking 


in. Anſwer; 28,967,278. This num- 


Vor. III. 


have no other particular vame. 


piece of eight or piaſtre, ſee Coix. 
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P1xcCE is alſo a kind of money of account, 
or rather a manner of accounting uſed 
among the negroes on the coaſt of An- 
gola in Africa. See the article MONEY, 


or charge, See the articles ORDINARY 

and CHARGE, 

The honourable pieces of the ſhield are 

the chief, feſſe, bend, pale, bar, croſs, 
' ſaltier, chevron, and in general all thofe 

which may take up one third of the field, 


when alone, and in what manner ſoever 


it be. See Cui, FESsE, Ec. 
PIECES, in the military art, include all forts 
of great guns and mortars. Battering 
pieces are the larger ſort of guns uſed at 
ſieges for making the breaches, ſuch are 
the twenty four pounder, ard culverine, 

the one carrying twenty-four, and the 
other an eighteen, pound-ball, Field 
pieces are twe've-pounders, demiculve- 


ries, '{ix-pounders, ſakers, minions, 


and three-pounders, which march with 
the army, and encamp always behind the 

_ ſecond line, but in day of battle are in the 
fiont. A ſoldier's firelock is likewiſe 
called his piece. 


PIED pt PoRT, St. Joux, a town of 
- , France, in the we of Gaſcony, at 
yrenees, ſituated ſixteen 


the foot of the 
miles ſouth of Bayonne. 


PIEDMONT, a'principality of Italy, fo 


called from its lying at the foot of the 


Alps. It is bounded by Savoy, from 


which it is ſeparated by the Alps on the 


' north, by the dutchiesof Milan and Mont- 


ſerrat on the eaſt, by the territories of 
| Genoa and the county of Nice on the 


ſouth, and by France on the weſt ; being 
about 100 miles long and 0 broad, 


PIEDOUCHE, in architecture, alittle ſtand 


or pedeſlal, either oblong or ſquare, en- 


riched with mouldings, ſerving to ſup- 


port a buſt, or other little figure. 
PIEDROIT, in architecture, a pier or 


ſquare kind of pillar, part whereof is 
hid within a wall, The only thing 
wherein it differs from a pilaſter is, that 


the latter has a regular baſe and capital, 
which the other wants. See PILAST ER. 


This term is alſe uſed for part of the ſo- 
lid all annexed to a door or window, 


'PIETANTIA, or PiTTANCE, a portid 


ccmprehending the door-poſt, chambran- 
le, tableau, leaf, Ec. 
PIENZA, = town of Italy, in the dutchy 
of Tutcany and territory of Sienna, 
twenty etght miles ſcutn-eaſt of Sienna. 


PIEPOWDER cover, or Pros rPUL-' 


VERISAT1, a court held in fairs for 


doing jutiice wo buyers and &llersy and 
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PIERCED, Praer“, in heraldry, is when 


Leigh expreſſes it. When the hole « 


appear on the centre of a croſs, Ce. d 


PIERCING, among farriers, To pierce! 


St. PIERRE Deg MoxriER, a town d 


PIETISTS, a religious ſeR ſprung UP! 


PIE 
redreſſing diſorders there committed, 


It is ſo called, as being moſt uſually bel 
in the ſummer, when »the ſuitors to the 


court have duſty feet, Sc. This is a 
PIECE, in heraldry, devotes an ordinary | 


court of record, incident to every fair, 
and is to be held only during the time the 
fair is Kept. For its juriſdiction, the 
cauſe of action on any contract, Cc. muſt 
ariſe in the ſame fair, or market, and not 


before at a former fair, not after the fair, 
and be done, complained of, heard, and 


determined, the ſame day. The ſteward 
is judge, and the trial is by merchants 
and traders in the fair, and judgment 
againſt the defendant ſhall be that he be 
amerced, &c. 


PIER, cr PEER, in building, denotes 2 
mas of ſtone, Ce. oppoſed by way of 


fortreſs 2gainſt the force of the ſea; or x 
great river, for the ſecurity of ſhips that 
lie at harbour in any haven. 

It is alſo uſed in architecture for a kind 
of pilaſter, or buttreſs, raiſed for fup. 
port, ſtrength, and ſometimes for orts- 
ment, | 


any ordinary is perforated, or ſtruck 
through, fhewing, as it were, a hole in 
it, which muſt be expreſſed in blazon, 
as to its ſhape: thus if a croſs have 3 
ſquare hole, or perforation in the centre, 
it is blazoned ſquare-pierced, which it 
more proper than quarterly-pierced, 2 


perforation is round, it muſt be expretſed 
round-pierced ; if it be in the ſhape of: 
lozenge, it is expreſſed pierced lozenge- 
ways. All piercings muſt be of the cv 
jour of the field, and when ſuch figures 


another colour, the croſs is not to de 
ſuppoſed pierced, but that the figure on 
is a charge, and muſt be according 
blazoned, ; 


horſs-ſhoe lean, it is to pierce it too neil 
the edge of the iron: to pierce it fat, 16 
pierce it farther in. | 


France, in the province of Otleans, and 
territory of Nivernois, ſituated ten milt 
ſouth of Nevers, | 


of victuals difiributed to the members 
a college, or other community, upon ſom 
great feſtivals, 


mong the proteſtants of Germany, (et 
ing to be a kind of mean between n 
quikers of England, and the quit 
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PIK 
cf the Romiſh church, See the article 
VAKERS, GW. 85 
They deſpiſe all ſorts of eccleſiaſtical po- 
ty, all ſchool theology, and all forms 
and ceremonies, and give themſelves up 
to contemplation and the myſtic theo- 

logy» 
pl VE pE CuDoRE, or CoOnDORE, a 
town of Italy, in the territory of Ve- 
nice, capital of the province of Cadorin, 
in eaſt long. 12 30“, north lat. 46400. 
PIG, in zoology, the young of the hog 
kind. See the article Hod. | 
Guinea-P1G., See the article GUINEA-P1G., 


Pic of lead, the eighth part of a fother, 


amounting to two hundred and fifty 
pounds weight. 
PIGEON, in ornithology. See the ar- 
ticle COLUMBA. a 
P1GEON-HOUSE, a houſe erected full of 


holes within for the keeping, breeding, 


Ec. of pigeons, otherwile called a dove- 
cote, 4 

Any lord of a manor may build a pi- 
geon-houſe on his land, but a tenant 
cannot do it without the lord's licence. 
When perſons ſhoot at or kill pigeons 


within a certain diſtance of the piyeon- | 
0 


houſe, they are liable to pay a forfei- 


ture, 


PIGMENTS, p:gmenta, preparations uſed 
by painters, dyecs, &c. to impart colours 


to bodies, or to imitate particular .co- 
lours. | 


When glaſs is ſtained and coloured, as 

in painting on glaſs, or for counterfeiting 
gems, or precious ſtones, the pigment is 
always of a metalline or mineral nature. 


See the article COLOUR, &c. 
PIGNEROL, a town of Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Piedmont, fituated on the river 
Chizon, ten miles ſouth-weſt of Turin, 
PIGUS, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of the 
cypriqus. . See the article CYPRINUS. 
This fiſh is of the ſame ſhape and ſize 
with the common carp, and its eyes, 
fins, and ficſhy palate wholly the ſame, 
Frem the gills to the tail there runs a 
dotted crooked line. 
PIGMY, or PYcMy, See Pycux. 
PIKE, an offenſive weapon, conſiſting of 
a ſhaft of wood, twelve or fourteen feet 


long, headed with a flat-pointed Ree), _ 
called the ſpear, The pike was a long 


time in uſe among the infantry, to en- 
able them-ro ſuſtain the attack of the ca- 
valry, but it is now, taken from them, 


and the bayonet, which fixes on at the 


end. of the carabine is ſubſtituted in its 


place, Yet the pike Kill continues the | 
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weapon of foot · officers, who fight pike 
in hand, ſalute with the pike, Se. 
Pikz, in ichthyologv, the fame with lu- 


cius. See the article Lucius. 


PIKE-FISHING, See the article FisHING. 
PILA, in building, the ſame with pier. 


See the article PiER. 


Pit.a,, among antiquarians, denotes the 


arms-fide of a piece of money, which 
was probably ſo called becauſe it antient- 
ly bore the impreſſion of a church built 


on piles, 


PILASTER, in architecture, a ſquare co- 


lumn, ſometimes inſulated, but more fre- 
quently let within a wall, and only ſhew- 
ing a fourth or fifth part of its thickneſs. 
The pilaſter is different in different or - 
ders; it borrows the name of each, and 
has the ſame proportions, and the ſame 


capitals, members and ornaments with 


the columns themſelves, Pilaſters are 
however uſually made without either 
ſwelling or diminution, and as broad at 
top as at the bottom; though ſome of the 
modern architects, as M. Manſard, &c. 


diminiſh them at the top, and even make 


them ſwell in the middle, like columns, 
particularly when placed behind co- 
lumns. 

Mr. Perrault obſerves, that pilaſters, 
like columns, become of different kinds, 
according to the different manner in 
which they are applied to the wall. Some 
are wholly detached, and theſe Vitruvius 
calls paraſtatæ; others have three faces 
clear out of the wall; others two; and 
others only one; theſe Vitruvins calls 
ante, Inſulate pilaſters are but rarely 
found in the antique; for the chief uſe 
the antients made of them, was to give 


the greater ſtrength to the extremities of 


porticoes. 
There are four things to be principally 
regarded in pilaſters, their projecture 
out of the wall; their diminution; the 
diſpoſition of the entablature, when it 


happens to be comme n to them and to a 
column, and their flutings and capitals, 


3, Then, the projecture of pilaſters that 
have only one face out of the wall, ought 
to be one eighth of their breadth, or at 
moſt one ſixth; but when they receive 
impoſts againſt their fides. the projecture 
may be a quarter of their diameter. 2. 


Pilaſters are ſeldom diminiſned when they 

| have only one face out of the wall: in- 

deed when they ſtand_in the ſame line 

with columns, and the entabla ture is con- 

tinued over both, without any bre-k. the 

pile ſters are to haye the lame dimepſions 
44 N 2 OS 
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* with the columns, 3. Pilaſters are ſome- 
times fluted, though the columns that ac- 
company them are not ſoz and on the 
contrary; the columns are ſometimes 
fluted, when the pilaſters that accompa- 

ny them are not, The flutings of pilaſ- 
ters are always odd in number, except 
io half pilaſters, which meet at inward 
angles, where four flutings are made 


for three, Sc. 4. The proportions of 


the capnals of pilaſters, are the ſame as 
to height with thoſe of columns; but 
they differ in breadth, the leaves of 
pilaſters being much broader; becauſe 
pilaſters, though of equal extent, have 
only the ſame number of leaves for their 
girt, viz, eight. Their uſual diſpoſi- 
tion is to have two in each face in the 
Jower row, one in the middle, and two 
halves in the angles, in the turns of 
which they meet. . Add to this, that the 
rim of the vaſe, or tambour, is not ſtrait, 
as the lower part is; but a little circular 
and prominent in the middle. See the 
article FLUTIXGs. | 
In pilaſters that ſupport ches, the pro- 
| prom. according to Palladio, ſhould 


regulated by the light they are placed 


in; and at the angles by the weight the 
are to ſuſtain; they muſt not be too tall 
and ſlender, left they reſemble pillars, 
nor too dwarfiſh and groſs, left they 


appear like the piers of bridges, In pri- 


vate buildings they ought not to be nar- 


rower than one third, nor broader than 


two thirds of the vacuity, or interſpace 
between pilaſter and pilaſter; but as for 
thoſe that ſtand at the corners, they ma 

have a little more latitude allowed them, 


to give the greater ſtrength to the angles, 


| Palladio obſerves, that in the theatres 
and amphitheatres, and ſuch maſſive 
works, they have been as broad as the 
half, and ſometimes as the whole vacuity 
or interſpace, He alſo aſſerts, that their 
true proportion ſhould be an exact ſquare z 


but for leſſening of expence, they are uſu - 


ally made narrower in flank than in front. 
PILAW, a port-town of Poland, in the 
territory of ducal Pruffia, fituated on 
the Baltic, eaſt long. 20%, north lat, 534 
45', ſubje& to the king of Pruſſia. 
PILCHARD, pilchardus, in ichthyology, 
a ſpecies cf clupea, with the upper jaw 
bifid, and ſpotted on each ſide with black. 
See the article CLUPEA. | 
PILE, in antiquity, a pyramid built of 


wood, on which the bodies of the de- 


ceaſed were laid in order to be burnt. 
Pixk, in building, is uſed for a large 


ſtake rammed into the ground in the hats 
tom of rivers, or in marſhy land, for a 
foundation to build upon. 
Pile is alſo uſed among architects for a 
a maſs of rages. 
PiLE, in coinage, denotes a kind of pun. 
cheon, which in the old way of coining 
with — A contained the arms, 
er other figure and inſcription to be 
truck on the coin, See — 
Accordingly we ftill call the arms fide 
of a piece of money the pile, and the 
head, the croſs ; becauſe in antient coin 
a croſs uſually took the place of the head 
in ours: but ſome will have it called pile, 
from the impreſſion of a church built on 
piles, ſtruck on this fide our antient 
'coins, and others will have it to come 
from pile, the old french word for a 


. 3 

P1LE, in heraldry, an ordinary in form of a 
| wedge,” contrating from the chief, and 
terminating in a point towards the bot. 
tom of the ſhield, See pl. CXCVII, fig. 6, 
The pile, like other ordinaries, is borne 
inverted, ingrailed, &. and iſſues in- 
differently from any point of the verge of 
an eſcutcheon. ; 

P1LEs, in medicine, the ſame with hemor- 

rhoids. See HEMORRHOIDS, 
PILGRIMAGE, a kind of religious di- 
ſcipline, which conſiſts in taking a jour- 
ney to ſome holy place, in order to adore 
the relics of ſome deceaſed ſaint, Pilpri- 
mages began to be made about the mid- 
dle ages of the church; r 6pr 
moſt in vogue after the end of the ele · 
venth century, when. every one was for 
viſiting places of devotion, not except- 
ing. kings and princes themſelves; and 
even biſhops made no difficulty of be- 
ing abſent from their churches on the 
ſame account. 'The places moſt viſited 
were Jeruſalem, Rome, Compoſtela; 
and Tours; but the teſt number 
now reſort to Loretto, in order to vit 
the chamber of the bleſſed virgin, in 
which ſhe was born, and brought up her 
ſon Jeſus, till he was twelve years of 
age. This chamber, it is pretended, 
was carried by angels into Dalwati, 
about the year 1291, and afterwards in 
the ſame manner tranſported to Loretto, 
where a magnificent cathedral is built 
over it. In this chamber, is the image 
of the bleſſed Virgin, almoſt covered 
with pearls and diamonds, and round 
the ſtatue is, a kind of rainbow formel 
of precious ſtones of various colou!. 
Five hundred thouſand pilgriws 2 
1 | on 
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PII. 
times reſort to this houſe in one year, 
in order to pay their devotions before this 
glorious image. Wo 

The mahometans are commanded in the 
Koran, to perform a pilgrimage to Mec- 
ea; this is one of the capital points of 
their religion, and therefore a prodigious 
cavalcade- of pilgrims annually go thi- 


ther, in the company of thoſe who are 
ſent with the grand ſeignor's preſents, to 


the tomb of Mahomet. 5 
PILL, in pharmacy, a form of medicine 


reſembling a little ball, to be ſwallowed . 
whole, invented in favour of ſuch as can> 


not take bitter and ill taſted medicinal 
draughts, as alſo to keep in readineſs for 
occaſional uſe without decaying. 

Pills are a form, into which little is re- 
duced, beſides cathartics in officinal com- 
poſition. The quantity of thoſe gene- 
rally aſſigned for a doſe, will not admit 
of alteratives, which generally take up 


more room; for the force of a cathartic 


commonly lying in a ſmall compaſs, 
half a draw, which makes four, five, or 


fix pills, is generally ſufficient for a doſe, 
while a doſe j 


of moſt alteratives would 
amount to fificen vr twenty. But no- 
thing ought to be made up in this form 
that is ſoluble by the air, as many ſalts 
are, becauſe they will run, and deſtroy 
the form; and for the ſame reaſon, no- 
thing ought to be thus mixed, - that will 
ferment 3 upon which account, all vo- 
latile ſalts are to be excluded, becauſe 
they would make the pills ſwell to ſix 
times the bulk. | 

Some of the moſt uſeful pills of the a 
are, 1. Aromatic pills, thus made: 
take of ſuccotrine aloes, an ounce and a 
half, of gum guaiacum, an ounce ;z the 


- 
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into a maſs, 4, Gum- pille, thus pre» 
pared : take galbanum, opopanax, 
4 ſagapenum, of each an ounce ; 
of aſafcetida, half an . ounce: make 
them into a maſs with the ſyrup of ſaf- 
fron, 5, Mercurial pills, prepared 
thus: take of quick · ſilver, five drams 3 
of ftraſburg turpentine, two drams.; © 
of the cathartic extra&, four ſcruples ; 

of rhubarb, in powder, one dram: 
firſt grind the quick-filyer with the tur- 
pentine, till it appear no longer, then 
beat them up with the reſt, into a maſs 2 
if the turpentine chance to be too thick, 
it is to be thinned with. a little oil of 
olives, 6. Soap-pills, thus prepared: 
take of almond-ſoap, four ounces ; of 
ſtrained opium, half an ounce; of eſ- © 
ſence of lemons, a dram, Beat the 
opium, ſoftened with a little wine, along 
with the reſt, till they are perfectly mixed. 
7. Storax pills, prepared thus; take of 
ſtrained ſtorax, two ounces ; of ſaffron, 


an ounce; of ſtrained opium, five drams: 
beat them together, till they are perfectly 


mixed, and make them into pills. 


PILLAGE, among builders, is a ſquare. 


pillar, ſtanding behind a column, to 
bear up arches. 


ILLAR, in architeQure, a kind of irre- 


gular column, round and inſulated, but 
eviating from the proportions of a juſt 
column. . 


Pillars are always either too maſſive, 


or too ſlender for regular architecture ; 
ſuch are the pillars which ſupport gothic 


' vaults, or buildings; and indeed, they 


are not reſtrained by any rules, their 
parts and proportions being arbitrary. 


utting PILLAR, the ſame with a. buttreſs, 
See the article BUTTRESS. 


aromatic ſpecies and balſam of peru, of Square PILLAR, a maſſive work, called 


each half an ounce: let the aloes and 


gum guaiacum be powdered ſeparately, 


alſo a pier or piedroit, ſerving to ſupport 
arches, &c. 


then mixed with the reſt, and formed in- PILLAR, in the manege, is the center of 


to a maſs with the ſyrup of orange peel. 


2. The mare ſimple pills of coloquintida, | 
art thus prepared: Take the pith of co- 


loquintida, and ſcammony, of each two 


ounces ; of oil of cloves, two drams: 


let the dry ſpecies be reduced to powder 
ſeparately, let the oil be mixed with them, 


and the whole. be formed into a maſs 


with ſyrup of buckthorn. 3. Ecphrac- 
tie, or deobſtruent pills are thus prepared: 
take of the aromatic pill, three ounces; 
rhubarb, extract of gentian, and ſalt of 
iron, of each one ounce; ef ſalt of worm- 
wood, half an qunce : beat them with a 
proper quantity of * 8 ſyrup oh, roles, 


the ring, or manege- ground, round 
which a horſe turns, whether there be 
a pillar in it or not, Beſides this, there 
are pillars on the circumference, or fides 
of the manege-ground, placed at certain 
diſtances, by two and two, from whence 
they are called the two pillars, to diſ- 
tinguiſh them from that of the center. 
The uſe of the pillar in the center, is for 
regulating the extent of ground, that the 


manege upon the volts may be performed 


with method and juſtneſs, and that they 
may work in a ſquare, by rule and mea- 
ſure, vpor- the tour lines of the volts; 
and alſo to break unruly high-mettled 

| horſes 
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Vorſes, without endangering the rider. 
The two pillars are placed at the diſtance 
of two or three paces, one from the 
other, and the horſe is = between thoſe, 
to teach him to riſe before, and yerk out 
behind, and put himſelf upon raiſed airs, 
&c, either by the aids, or chaſtiſements. 


PILLORY; was antiently a poſt erected in 


a croſs road, by the lord of the manor, 
with his arms upon it, as a mark of his 
ſeignory, and ſometimes with a collar 
to ſix criminals to, At preſent, it is a 
wooden machine, made to confine the 
head and hands, in order to expoſe 
criminals to public view, and to render 
them publicly infamous, According 
to Sir — Spelman, it was firſt pe- 


euliarly intended for the puniſhment of * 
flavour of all the reſt, that it bas long 


bakers, who ſhould be found faulty in 
the weight or fineneſs of their bread, At 
reſent the perſons thus puniſhed, are 
Foreftallers, thoſe uſing falſe weights, 
perſons guilty of perjury, &c, 2 
PILOT, a perſon employed to eondutt 
ſhips over bars and ſands, or through 
intricate channels, into a road or har- 
ur. | 
Pilots are no conſtant and ſtanding offi- 


cers aboard our veſſels, but are called in 


occaſionally, on coafts or ſhores unknown 
to the maſter, and having piloted in the 
veſſel, they return to the ſhore where 
they reſide. | F 


up the Thames, are to be examined an 
approved by the maſter and wardens o 
the trinity-houſe at Deptford, or ſhall be 
liable to forfeit 10 l. for the firſt offence, 


Pilots taking upon them to conduct 1 | 


and 20 l. for the ſecond, Ic. and the like 


penalty, if they act without licence from 
the ſajd maſter and wardens; and if by 
their negligence they loſe a ſhip, they 
ſhall be forever diſabled. 3 Geo, I. and 
5 Geo. II. c. 20. 8 
PILSEN, or BiLsEN. See BiL6EN. 
PiLsEN is alſo a city of Bohemia, forty 
miles ſouth- weſt of Prague. PTS 
PILULARIA, in botany, a genus of the 
cryptogamia-muſci clals of plants; the 
male flowers of which are diſpoſed like a 


line of duſt under the leaf; the fruit is a 


2 containing four cells, in which are 
odged a great many ſeeds, Chu 
PILY, or Barry PiLy. See Barry, 


PILZ OW, a town of little Poland, forty- 


two miles north-eaſt of Cracow. - 


PIMENTA, or PiMENTO, JAMAICA- 
' PEPPER, or ALL-$SPICE, in botany, ” 
a tree of a moderate ſize, called by Sir 


Hans Sloane, myrtus arborea aromatica, 
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foliis laurinis, latioribus, et ſubrotun- 
dis 1 its flower conſiſts of five petals, 
and its fruit is a roundiſh berry, con- 


- taining a pulpy matter about the ſeeds, 


The fruits are gathered when green, 
and are expoſed to the ſun for many days 
on cloths, frequently ſhaking and turning 
them, till thoroughly dry z they take 


great care they are not wetted by the 


morning and evening dews, and when 
thus dried, are ſent over to us. 
Pimenta abounds with a fragrant eſſen. 


tial oil, which is ſeparated, in great 


quantity, in diſtillation, and is fo heavy 
at it finks in water. This ſpice is 
much uſed in our foods, and ſometimes 
in medicine: it is, indeed, a very good 
aromatic, and fo well imitates the mixed 


been a common practice to make the aqua 
mirabilis, which was ordered to be diſ- 
tilled from all the ſpices, of this ingre- 
dient alone; and the taſte of the water 


thus made, when carefully done, is fo 


near the genuine, that a very nice palate 
can only diſtinguiſh it. 

The -preſent college diſpenſatory orders 
a ſimple water to be diſtilled from it, a 
gallon from half a. pound of that ſpice, 
which is a better carminative, than any 
of the former waters retained under that 
name. 


PIMPINELLA, in botany, a plant of the 


pentandria-digynia claſs, the general co- 
rolla of which is uniform; and the partial 
one conſiſts of five inflexo, cordated and 
almoſt equal petals ; there is no pericar- 
pium; the fruit is of an oval oblong 
figure, narrower towards the apex, con- 
vex and ftriated on one ſide, and plain 
on the other. 


PIMPLE, in forgery, a ſmall puſtule, 


ariſing chiefly on the face. See the ar- 
ticle PUSTULE. | 


PIN, in commerce, a little neceſſary im- 


plement made of braſs-wire, uſed chiefly 
by the women in adjuſting their dreſs. 
The perfection of pins conſiſts in the 
ſtiffneſs of the wire and its whiteneſs, in 
the heads being well turned, and in the 
fineneſs of the points, The London 
pointing and whitening, are in moſt re- 
ute, becauſe our pin- makers, in point. 
ng, vſe two Reel-mills, the firſt of 
which forms the point, and the latter 
takes off all irregulatities, and renders 
it ſmooth, and as it were poliſhed ; and 
in whitening, they uſe block-tin granu- 
lated: whereas in other countries the) 


are ſaid to uſe a mixture of tin, lead 
* a by 2 a 
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| 3d quick filver; which not, only Whi- 
| — Tot than the former Bit u att” 
br. wan: on account of the ill quality 
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tore With a pin thus whitened, ſome- a 
bat Aiſßeult to de cared. The cen. g tranſitione? anch ibe inet g 
unptida of pinsg ie iveredible, and larity, wildneſs, and enthupalin; af ne 
tber ig n ommodity ſold cheaper. The whole. 


iat mixture, which renders a punc- 


number of hands employed in this ma- 


nufacture is very great, each pin paſſing 
through the hands of ſix different work- 
men, between the drawing of the braſs 


wire, and the ſticking of the pin in the 


Paper. ' 4. „ . 

8 pine are ſometimes made of iron wire, 
rendered black by a warniſh of linſeed- 
oil, with lamp Mack, which the braſs- 
vite would not receive: theſe are de- 

| Ggned for the uſe of perſons in mourn - 


ing, though not univerſally approved of. 
Pins on being imported, pay for every 


twelve thauſand, 98. 7 1 d. and, on ex- 


Araw back 8 8. f 3d. they alſo 


baue bac 5 
pay, if malle of Wale for every twelve 
dcn, 2264226. and if made f 
| irony for every 112 pounds, 4 Fd. 
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Feſly practiſed in April or 


en the large uſelsſs branches, towards 
the top of a plant gr tree, becauſe they 
conſume a great deal of the ſap. See 
the article PRUNING, | 


##Pindar's works.i8:a book of 


P 
whence the firſt is intitled the olympians, 
the ſecond the pythians, the third the ne- 
| mans, and the fourth the, iſthmians. 


were 1 


of France. 


EIN 


ane in poetty, an ode formed 


u Imitation of the manner of Pindar. 


he pindaxig. manner is diſtinguiſhed by 
be boldgals-9nd teighz habe Rebe, 
the ſuddenneſs and fury} gneſs.oh the 


The only part ;remoining+ of 


7 odev, a Lin, 


praiſe of the viftors at the olympian, 


yielwan, nemean, and iſthagj ies 3 


Pindar is full of force and fire; his 
thoughts are ſententious 3. his ſtile im- 


petuous; his ſallies daring and fre- 


quently running, as it were, at random, 


he affeRts a beautiful diſorder, which yet 


is ſaĩd o be the effeſſ f the greateſl art. 
None gf our writers ſem to. have ſgc- 


ceeded;'1 , the pigdapic:chanpRicr better 
1s A 4+ Ly 2 4 


PINACIA, zu, among the Athenians, male flowers are di 
tablets of braſs, whereon the names af 
all the perſons in each tribe duly Mali- © 


ate very proper for people inclined to be 


- Are, the ſame with ananas. See 


the article Au Avas. 8 
PINEA, or Pix E, in commerce, a term 


uſed ig Peru and Chili, for a kind of 


git, porous maſſes, or lumps, formed 
i 


a mixture of mercury and filver-duſt, 
from the mines. Phe ore or mineral 
of ſilver being dug out of the veins of 

| N . 


N 


FIN fats) FIX 


"the mine; is firſt broken, then ground 


zin mille for the purpoſe, driven by water 
with iron peſtles, each of two hundred 


- 2:d is next ſifted ; then worked up with 

water into a paſte, which when half dry, 
zs cut into pieces called cuerpos, a foot 

long, weighing each about two thou- 
fand five hundred pounds, Each eu- 
"ws is again kneeded up with fea-ſalt, 
. which - diffolving incorporates with it: 
they then add mercury, from ten to 
- twenty pounds for each cuerpo, kneed- 

ing the paſte afreſh, until the mercury 


be incorporated therewith. This amal- 


gamation is continued for eight or nine 
days: when it is done enough, they 
ſend it to the lavatories, which are 


85 large baſons that empty ſucceſſively into 
one another; the paſte, Cc. being laid 


- In the uppermoſt of theſe, the earth is 
"then waſhed from it into the reſt, by a 


rivulet turned upon it. When the wa- 


ter runs quite clear out of the baſons, 
they find the mercury and ſilver at bot - 
tom in ted i this matter they call 
pella, and of this they form the pi- 


neus, by expreſſing as much of the 


mercury as they can, firſt by putting it 


in woollten bags, and preſſing and beating 
it 'thorovghly, then by tamping it in a 
8 4 


- Kind'sf* n mould, of an oftagonal 
_ 'forim, at bottom whereof is a' braſs 


plate plerced full of little holes, The 
matter, being taken out of the mould, is 


laid on ajtrivet, under which is a large 


veſſel full of water, and: the whole being 
covered with an earthen head, a fire is 
made around it. The mercury ſtill re- 


maining in the maſs, is thus reduced into 
fames, and at length condenſing, it is 
precipitated into the water, leaving be- 
Rind it a maſs of filver grains, of diffe- 
rent figures, which 
touching at the extremes, render the 


| matter very porous and light. This then 


is the pinea, or pigne, which the work- 


men endeavour to ſell privately to the 


veſſels trading to the ſouth ſeas, and 


from which thoſe who have ventured to 


engage in ſo dangerous a commerce, 
have made ſuch vaſt gains. 


PINEAL GLaND, in anatomy, a gland 
in the third ventricle of the brain, thus 


called. from its reſemblance to a pine- 
apple. It is of a greyiſh colour, and 
its proceſſus and baſe ate often medul- 
tary : this gland has often by many been 


ſuppoſed the peculiar ſeat of the ſoul, 


ly joining or 


the article FIN. 


File oa : 


It is otherwiſe called conoides and 664 
. tation, See ConoIDESand Conarion; 


north coaſt of Darien or Terra Firma in 
America, fituated in weſt long. 809 

north lat. g®. 
PINGUEDO, in anatomy, the ſame with 

fat. See the article Far. 

PINGUICULA, 'BUTTER-woRT, in bo- 
— — — of the diandria- monogynia 
claſs of plants, the corolla whereof con- 
fiſts of a ſingle ringent petal ; the longer 


- lip is ftrait, obtuſe, trifid, and ſupine; 


the ſhorter lip is bifid, more obtuſe, and 
atent; the neQarium is of a cornicu- 
ated figure, and is produced from the 
baſis of the petal : the fruit is an oval 
capſule, compreſſed at the top, and con- 
© taining only one cell; in which there are 
ſeveral ſmall ſeeds, of a cylindric figure, 
and a looſe receptacle. 

PINGUIN, in botany, the name by which 
Dillenius calls the anauas. See the 
article Ax AK As. 

PINHEL, or PixTEL, a town of Portu- 
gal, in the province of Tralos montes, 

uated on the river Coa, weſt long, 5 
15', north lat. 40 507. 

PINION, in mechanics, an arbor, or 
ſpindle, in the body whereof are ſeveral 
notches, which catch the teeth of a wheel 

that ſerves to turn it round: or it is 
leſſer wheel which plays in the teeth of a 

larger, ' 
In a watch, Sc. the notches of a pinion 
which are commonly 4, 5, 6, 8, Ec, 
are called leaves, and not teeth, as in 

other wheels, For the pinions of a 
watch, andthe leaves, turns, &c. thereof, 
ſee the article CLOCK. 

Flying Pix iox. See FLYING pinion. 

PINK, a veſſel uſed at fea, maſted and 
rigged like other ſhips, only that this is 
built with a round ſtern ; the bends and 

- ribs compaſſing ſo as that ber ribs bulge 
out very much, This diſpoſitidn renders 
the pinks difficult to be boarded, and alſo 
enables them to carrs greater burdens 
than others, whence they are often uſed 
for - ſtore ſhips, and hoſpital-ſhips, in 
the fleet. 

Pixk, caryophyllas, in botany, the eng- 
liſh name of ſeveral] beautiful ſpecies 
of the dianthus. See DianTHUSs. 

PINNA, a FIN; in natural biſtory. Se 


Pixx a, in anatomy. The lateral and 
inferior part of the noſe is called pin 
naſi; and the ſuperior and broad part bo 


iron | PINES-1SLAND, @ ſmall ifland on the 
pound weight : the mineral thus pulveti- - | 
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the extern al eat is denominated inna 
auris. 0 KL, <a 
INN MARINE, in the hiftory of the 
ſhell-fiſh,, a name given to ſeveral of the 
larger muſcles. See the article MuscLe. 
with a ſquare tern, haying ſails and 
oars, and. carrying three maſts, chiefly 
uſed, as a ſcout for intelligence, and for 
landing of men, .&c, One | 
belonging to a great man of war, ſerving 
to carry the officers N the 
ſhore, , is alſo called the pinnace. See 
the article Sins. 8 
PINNACLE,,, in. architecture, the top or 
roof of an houſe, terminating in a point. 
This kind; of roof, among the antients, 
was appropriated to. temples z their or- 
dinary. roofs were all flat, or made in 
rings way. It was from the pin- 
nacle. that the form of the pediment 
took its riſe, , 8 reac 
PINNATED. LEAVES, . pinnata folia, 
in botany, leaves formed in manner of 
4 wing, and compoſed of two large 
ranges, or ſeries of foliola, annexed to 
the two ſides of one common, oblong 
pals Of the pinnated leaves, how- 
„there are ſeveral kinds, 2. The 
pinnated with an. odd one: (plate 
CXCVII. ög. 3. n? 1.) this expreſ- 
ſes the pinnated leaf, when beſide the 
two ſeries juſt mentioned, there is an odd 
leaf at - the extremity of the 
2. The, pinnated without an odd leaf. 
ibid. no 2, 3. The pinnated abrupt 
leaf, ibid. no 3: this expreſſes a pin - 
nated leaf, in which there is neither 
an odd leaf, nor a tendril at the end 
of the petiole, 4. The oppoſitely pin- 
nated, which is when the folioles ſtand 
oppoſite to one another, on the com- 
mon petiole, as in n® 2. 5. The al- 


not oppaſite, but alternately, as in n“ 1, 


which the folioles are irregular and une- 
qual in ſize and ſituation, ibid. n® 4. 9. 
The circhatedly pionated, wherein the ex- 
tremity of the petiole has one or more ten- 
drils, inftead of an odd leaf, ibid. no 5. 
8. The decurrently pinnated, in which 
baſe, in going down the petiole, and as 
it were, make it alated, ibid. n 6. 8. The 
membranaceous pinnated, of the ſame 


themſel ves 
lated, ibi d. 1 7. 
e 


Ses the articles Kan and Noss. - 


of the boats 


etiole,. 


ternately pinnated, when the folioles ſtand | 


3. and 6. The interruptedly pinnated, in 


the folioles extend beyond their proper 


farm with the laſt, but with the petioles 
membranaceous and articu- 


. 7 * N : 
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anated leaf, when fhe whole compouHd 
f conſiſts only of two folioles, on 
the petiole, ibid. nd 8; this kind of 
pinnated leaf may be either abrupt cir- 
rhated, membranaceous in he petiole, 
or ſtipulated, 10. Duplicato-pinnatumy 
. or, pinnato-pinnatum, expreſſes, a leaf 
compoſed of ſeveral others, each of 
which is itſelf compoſed of ſeveral ſmal- 
ler leaves, or foliola, ibid; n® 9. 11: 
Triplicato-pinnatum expreſſes a leaf, the 
petioles of which ſend out three alated 
ſubdiviſions, before it has any leaves on 
it, ibid, n“ to, Theſe laſt are termi- 
. nated ſometimes by, two foliola each, 
and in that caſe, are ſaid to be abrupt: 
ſometimes by an odd leaf, and are then 
called triplicato-pinnata cum impari, 
PINNATUS, in heraldry, a term ufcd 
by the latin writers upon that ſubject, to 
expreſs that ſort of line in arms, which is 
called, by our writers, the embattled 
ine, or crenelle, ..,* 
PINNEBURG, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of lower Saxony, and the 
dutchy of Holſtein, fituated ten miles 
north. of Hamburgh, f 
PINNING, in building the faſtening of 
tiles together, with pins of beart of dax, 
for the covering of an houſe, Sc. 
PINT, a veſſel, or meaſure uſed in eſti- 
mating the quantity of liquids, and even 
ſometimes of dry things. See the article 
MEASURE. | | 
PINTADO, in ornithology, the ſame 
with the meleagris, or turkey, Sce the 
article TURKEY. .. . 
PINTLE, among gunners, an iron, which 
ſerves to keep the gun from recoiling, 


PiNTLES, in a ſhip, are hooks by which 


the rudder hangs to the ſtern- poſt. _ 
PINUS, in botany. See the article Pixx. 
PIOMBIONO, a city .and port town of 
Italy, in the dutchy of Tuſcany, ſitusted 
on a bay of the Tuſcan ſea, thirty miles 


ſouth of Leghorn. % 

PIONEER, in the art of war, a labourer 
employed in an army to ſmoath the roads, 
paſs the artillery along, and dig lines 
and trenches, mines, and other works, 
PlON, in botany. See PEON II. 
PIP, or Pty, Pepia, a diſeaſe among ' 
poultry, confiſtipg of a white thin ſkin, 
or film, hat grows under the tip of the 
tongue, und binders their feeding. It 
ee from want of water, or 
from the drinking puddle - water, or eat- 
ing filthy meat. It is cured by pulling 
off the film with the fingers, aud rubbing 
14 0 g the 
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-, the topgue with faſt. Hawks are parti- ſoldered, the other not foldered : for 


eularly liable to this diſeaſe, eſpecially the conftrufion of each ſort, ſee the t- 


. from feeding on ſtinking fleſh. ticle PLUMBERY, 


PIPE, in building, &c. a canal, or conduit, It appears from what has been ſaid under 


© Jquids. Pipes for water, e x0 ' conduQt' water into 


1 
FRY 


de or elder. Thoſe of iron ars caſt into the füäterjsgent vallies, and come 
iy forges; their uſual length is bout two again, providedthe reſervoir into which 


& 
- 


- 
* 


conyeyance of water ang ether the acticle EX uid, that we cannot only 

| Nin | r 1Nto pipes to very great 
Ve, are. uſually of lead, iron, earth, or ; diſtances," but bring it from one moun. 
wood: the latter” are vfvally* made of * tain' to another, in pipes that go down 


Feet and a half; feveril of theſe are we bting the water? be ſomething lower 


-” eommonly faſtened together by means of than the ſpring from whence it comes, 


Four fete s at each end, with leather or and whence the pipes begin : but it is 
old hat between them, to ſtop the water. neceſſary that we mould here take no- 
Thoſe of earth are made by the potters; tice. of | ſome impediments that often 


| theſe are fitted into one another, one end ariſe in practice, and ſhow how to pre- 


being always made wider than the other. vent or remedy them; the chief of theſe 


To join them the cloſer, and prevent impediments ariſes fronyair*in the pipes, 


their breaking, they are covered with by which the water is ſaid” to be wind. 


_ tow and pitch: their Jength' is "uſually bound; by theſe means, a pipe of two 


about that of "the iron pipes. The or three inches bore, will ſometimes not 


© \wooden pipes are trees bored with large 
iron avgres, of different ſizes, beginning inch bore. The air may be diſcharged, 
with a leſs, and then proceeding with a and the pipe relieved, thus: Let A, B, 


give more water than if it was but of one 


larger ſucceſſively; the firſt being point- C, D, ibid. fig. 3. de the ſpring from 


ed, the reſt being formed like ſpoons, © which a pipe is to bring water to the de- 


ijnereaſing in diameter, from one to ſix livery at E, which ſuppoſe a mile from 
inches or more : they are fitted into the the ſpring. Now we will ſuppoſe E, to 


in plate CCL. fig. 1, and are fold by 


exttemities of each other, as repreſented he a little lower than D; for example, 
our or five feet, If the ſurface of the 


. 
— 


the feot. water in the ſpring, comes down to ahe 


Wooden pipes are bored as folldws. mouth of the pipe at D, or ſometimes 


The machine repreſented ibid. fig. 2. near it, there will be a good deal of air 


is put in motion by the wheel A, which that will run down with the water into 


is moyed by a current of water z upon the pipe; and wherever the ground 


the axle cf this Wheel, is a 2 riſes in the conduſt of the pipe, this air 


turn her zontally, whoſe common axis is 


B, which cauſes the lanterns C, D, to will lodge itſelf in the upper parts of the 


Cr. zontall ] pipe, a5 a 0237, and thereby diminiſh 
— in a perpendicular direction. the witer-wiy of the pipe, fo as to force 
The lzntern D, turns at the ſame time, : the water to paſs between o and u, apal- 


 twocog-wheels, E, and F; the fiſt E, fogs perhaps ten times leſs than the pipe 


_ tionatle bigneſs, it will be neceſſary to © livery, the plages. of air in the pip 
- bave two pieces, as L, I., to ſupport its will not bequſt at the higheſt part of the 
weight, and cauſe it to enter the piece io pipe, but ittle beyond jt z becauſe the 


which is vertical, turns the augre which © when free, The way to clear the pipe 
bores the wood, and the ſecond F, which of this airy is by going from D, along 
is horizontal, cauſes the carriage bear- the pipe z ben you Tome to the fi 
ing the piece to advance by means. of riſing ground, dride à nail at the highel 
the arme, H, I, which takes hold of part of the pipe; us at m, ſo as to make 
the notches in the wheel, K. Thefirſt, 4 hole through it: then taking out tie 
H, by means of the notches, draws the rail, the air Will blow out violently, 
wheel towards F, and the other, I; puſhes till at laſt the water fucceeds the air: 
the under-poſt of the wheel, in an op- then let the hole be quite ſtopped up; 
polite direction; both which wotions and doing this at Every eminence of the 
tend to draw, the carriage towards F, pipe, the whole" dir Will be diſcharged, 
and conſequently cauſe the augre to pierce *, and the full quantity of water will de 
the wood. The augre being from nine io brought home at E. If the ſpring be 
twelve feet in'Jength, and of a propor- very much Higher than the place of de. 


be bored with the ſame uniformity, water ronfiing-with greater velocity and 
Leaden pipes are of two ſoris, the one force, drives the lodged air _—_ 
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ay be ſeen at o p g, which other ways 
2 have been at 53 and therefore 
the hole muſt be made beyond s, If 
the end E, be ſtopped: for ſome time, 
ſo that the water may ceaſe to be in mo- 


tion, the air will go back. gradually, as 
appears at u. y a f, where it may be let 


out. . 4 | 
But Dr. Deſaguliers propoſes to clear 
the pipes of - by means of a ſmall 


pipe, which be calls a rider, laid over 


the eminent part of the main of a pipe, 
as d e f, ibid. fig. 4. communicating 


with the main at the top of the emi- 
nence, as at e, with a little branch and 
cock C, which being opened when the 


engine is working, the air, being puſhed 
forward, is catched at d, and diſcharged 
* by the cock, The Dr. contrived an in- 
vention which he calls à Jack in the 
box, whereby air-cocks would open and 
ſhut of themſelves, by the running of 
water, and motion of the air only, This 
contrivance is deſcribed in the philoſo- 
phical tranſactions, nd 393. f 
The ſeveral impediments, water in con- 
duit-pipes, meets with from friction, 
preſſure, Sc. and the methods of re- 
medying them, have already been taken 
notice of under the articles Fu ulb and 
FOUNTAIN. . NO. 
PIPES of an organ. See the article ORGAN. 
Bag-PiPs, See the article BAGPIPE. . 
Tobacco-P1PE,.. à machine uſed in the 
ſmoaking of tobacco, conſiſting of a long 
tube, made of earth or clay, baving at 
one end a little caſe, or furnace, called 
the bowl, for the reception of the to- 
bacco, the fumes whereof are drawn by 
the mouth through the other end. To- 
bacco-pipes are made of various faſhi- 
ons; long, ſhort, plain, worked, white, 
varniſhed, unvarniſhed, and of various 
colours, Ic. The Turks uſe pipes three 
or four feet long, made of ruſhes, or 
of wood bored, at the end whereof the 
fix a kind of a pot of baked earth, whic 
ſerves as a bowl, and which they take 
off after ſmoa king. | 
PE alſo denotes a. veſſel or meaſure for 
wine, and things meaſured by wine - 
meaſure, See the article MEASURE; 
'PE, in mining, is where the ore runs 
forwards end-ways.in, a hole, and doth 
not ſink downwards, or in a vein. 
iPE, pipa, in law, is a roll in the exche- 
der, called alſo the great roll. See the 
un cle. „ e 
-OFFICE js an office wherein a perſon 
cated the clerk of the pipe, phone 


L24671 


* ; tg F 


leaſes of erowu- lands, by warrant from 


the lard-treaſurer, or commiſſioners of 
the treaſury, or chancellor of the exche- 


quer. The clerk of the pipe makes out 


alſa all accounts of the ſheriffs, '&c. and 


* 


10 gives the accomptants their quietus eſt. 


To this office are brought all accounts 
which paſs the remembrancer's office, and 


remain there, that if any ſtated debt be 
due from any perſon, the ſame may be 
drawn down into the great roll of the 


pipe; upon which the comptroller iſſues 


outa writ, called the ſummons of the pipe, 
for recovery thereof; and if there be no 


ye or chattels, the clerk then draws 
own the debts to the lord treaſurer's re- 
membrancer, to write eſtreats againſt 
their lands, All tallies which vouch the 
payment of any ſum contained in ſuch 
accounts, are examined and allowed by 
the chief ſecondary of the pipe, Beſides 
the chief clerk in this office, there are 


eight attornies, or ſworn clerks, and a 


comptroller. 


PIPER, PEPPER, in botany, See PePPER, 
P1PER, in ichtbyology, a ſpecies of trigla, 
with a bifid roſtrum, and tubuloſe nole 


trils; See the article TRIGLA, 


The head of this ſpecies is very large in 


proportion to the body; the mouth is 
remarkably wide ; the eyes arg large, 
and ſtand at a very ſmall diſtance from 


each other at the top of the head; and 


are covered with a ſkin ; the bony cover= 
ing of the head is angulated, and termi- 


nates in two horns at the hinder part; the 
roſtrum is formed into ſpines, and at the 
vpper part of the orbits of the eyes there 


is alſo a robuſt and crooked ſpine; the 
body is ſomewhat rounded, and of a 
conic figure, very large towards the head, 
and extremely ſmall at the tail ; over 


each of the pectoral fins there ſtands a 


very robuſt and ſharp thorn, and there 


are on each ſide three articulated appen- 
. dages: this fiſh grows to more than a 


foot. in length: and, when caught, it 
makes a fingular and loud noiſe, 


PIPERNO, a town of Italy, in the terri- 
tory. of the pope, and Campania of Rome, 
_ ſituated fifty miles. ſouth-eaſt of Rome, 
in the way to Naples, Lac o 
PIPLEY, a port town of India in Aſia, 
ſituated on the weft ſide of the bay of 
5 Hengal, in eaſt longit. 862, and noith 
. ,, nd di en bus 24d 
PIQUETE. See Picxzr and Picquzr. 
PIQUET TE, among floriſts, a term uſed 
for a certain ſort of carnations, which have 
always a white ground, and are ſpotted, = 
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red, purple, and other colours. 
PIQUIGNT, a town in France, of the pro- 
"vince of Picardy, firuated on the river 
Somme, ſeven miles eaſt of Amiens. 
PIRANO, a port ton of Iſtria, in the 
"territory of Venice, fituated on a bay in 


the gulph of Venice, ten miles ſouth of 


' Cabo d'Iſtria. 
PIRATE, PraArE, or RoveR, firata, a 
' perſon, or veſſel,” that robs on the high 
5 without permiſſion or authority of 
"any prince or ſtate, FO 
When a pirate enters into any 
Haven, and there robs a merchant's ſhip, 
this is not held to be piracy, becauſe it is 
not done on the high ſea, but it is a rob- 
bery at the common law. -In caſe a ſhip 
js riding at anchor on the ſea, and it 
happens that the matiners or ſeamen are 
» in their boat, and the reſt on ſhore, 
| by which accident none are left in the 
' ſhip ; here, if a pirate ſhall attack her, 
and commit a robbery, the ſame is pira- 
ty, Nevertheleſs, the taking, by a ſhip 


- at ſea, in 1 87 neceſſity of vidtuale, cables, 


ropes, Wc. ſuch things out of another 


veſſel, is not ſo, where that other veſſel 


can ſpare ſuch things, and the takers pay 
or give ſecurity for them, The manner 
of trying a pirate, is by a ſpecial com- 


directed to the lord high admi- 


miſſi 

al, 95 and the offence of piracy may 
heard and determined, as if the rob- 
bery was committed on land; and offen- 
; py ſhall ſuffer the like pains of death, 
loſs of lands and goods, c. Perſons 
combining to yield up ſhips to pirates, 
pr to lay violent hands en the comman- 
ders of ſhips, or that correſpond with any 
pirate, are adjudged guilty of piracy, 
All the proper goods of pirates are grant- 
ed to the lord high admiral by patent; 
but not their piratical goods, which, 
Where the owner is not known, belong 

to the king, | 2 


PIRITZ, a town of Germany, in the circle 


of Upper Saxony, and the dutchy of Poe 


merania, fituated fifteen miles fouth of 


SFtetin. 


$ 

CY 

@ OY 

& - — 
8 * 


- 
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call it, popnced with ſcarlet, \ 


PISA, à ei 


or 


PISC 


SS 
__ 
YU, of 


two treads or piſtes, he takes 3 fm 
compaſs of . his Peach, 
end marks both with the fore · part and 


the hind. | phe 
of Ttaly, in the dutchy of 
Tuſcany, fituated on the river Arno, 
four mil. of the ſea, and ten miles 
north of Leghorn. 50 


8 » 
* - 


PISCA, a port-town of Peru, in ſouth 


America, ſituated in the province of 
Lima: weſt Jong. 760, ſouth lat. 145. 


PISCARY, piſcaria, in our antient ſta. 


tutes, the liberty of fiſhing in another 
man's waters. &. | 


PISCATAWAY, a harbour of New 


' Hampſhire, in America, ſituated in weſt 
8 50%, and north lat. 430 350. 

8, in aſtronomy, the twelfth ſign 
or conſtellation of tlie zodiac, The ſtars 

in piſces, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 38; 

in Tycho's, 33; and in the Britannic, 
catalogue 109. 
PISCINA, in antiquity, a large baſon in 
a public place or ſquare, where the ro- 
man youth learned to ſwim, and which 
was ſurrounded with a high wall, to 
prevent caſting of filth into it. 
t alſo ſignifies a lavatory among the 
© Torks, placed in the middle court of 
moſque ' or temple, where the 'muſſul. 
mans waſh themſelves before they offer 
their prayers. See ABLYTION. 

PISCIS AUsTRALI1S, in aſtronomy. Ste 

the article AUSTRAL. 

Piscis VOLANS, in a , a {mall 
conſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere 
unknown to the antients, and inviſible 

to us in theſe northern regions. 

PISONTA, in botany, a genus of the dioe- 
cia-pentandria claſs of plants, the corol- 
la whereof is of an infundibuliforn 
hape ; the tube is ſhort 3 the limb is ſe- 
* miquinquifid acute and patulous; the 
Fruit is an oval quinquangular capſule, 
formed of five valves, and containing 
only one cell; the ſeed is fingle, ſmooth, 
and ovato 82 e ; 
PISSASPHA _ s EARTH-PITCH, I 
natural hiftory, a fluid, opake, minen 

— of a thick conſiſtence, of ſtrong 
= ſmell, readily inflammable, but leaving 

a reſiduum of greyiſh aſhes after burning 

It ariſes out of the cracks of rocks, i 
ſeveral places in the iſland of Sumam 

aud in ſome other parts of the Ex 

Indies, and is much eſteemed tbere, 
paralytie diſord⸗ . It i- greatly recom 
mended by the antients as an emollicnt 
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33 
ares 75 the ſciatica, and other 


Piedi, asg peng. 
K ory, a mineral fluid, 
of the thicker . 
„er e . 
tolour, and conſiſt 20 tothe 

« 1405 tho itering from it 
eas, It is very 1 in 
mapy parts, America, where it is fi 
trickling down the ſides of 5 — 


— ' 
pain 
SS ELITE 
11 rol 
> 


and of fl 


appea 1 
true piſſs 
in other 


in large quantities, and. ſometimes | at. 21810 


ing on the ſurface of the waters : by it 
ſeemy to be almoſt Ic at this time in 
iland of Barbadoes, from whence it was P 
originally named. It has been greatly 
recommended internally in coughs and 
ather diſorders of the beaſt and lungs ; 
but it is ſeldom to be met with genuine. 
PISTACIA, Phony, a x a genus of the 
dioecia-pen aclaſs of p * havin 
no — ca be. fruit is a ary round} 
drupe, andt the ſeed is an oval ſmooth not. 
This genus 8 comprehends the maſtich- 
tree, the turpe e- tree, and the pil- 
tachia-nut-tree. 
Piſtachis - nuts 5 1 with a ſweet and 
1 2 „ which they will yield in 
ance, on being preſſed after 
[arr them . are 8 whole- 
ſome and nutritive, and are very proper 
to be preſcribed by way of reſtoratives, 
eaten in à moderate quantity, and to 
people barge cork with long illneſſes. | 
| They are re ed a culiarly 
\pterent obſt | 
IS TE, in the manege, the.tread or track 


'A orſe es up the. ground he 
2 1 10 10 of a horſe may N aol 
fnelc or dout 155 : if the rider makes him 
go but an ordinary gallop in a circle, or 
rather ſquare, he will make but a — | 
piſte; if he makes him gallop. with 
haunches in, he will make two piſtes, 
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i, and Af 


fe 
Ts, hotaniſts, rl the fe | 
male SEL of . in plans 
three parts, the gerpen, Age, 
and l 9 me Sermen ee 
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75 PISTON, embolas, in pump- Work, is a 


e t ever. 5 


l 


_ Place of an 
© Various 775 


. * he, 


+7 | +; * PY ya.1 
2 EI | 


| 1 8 5 "5 or, if t 
EET . 
MET weſt of lorence. 


wn 


- xd at — 3 on the grle, 


19000 in ſeveral parts of Italy, Switzerland, 
Oc. See the article Coin. TR 

The piſtole has its augmentations and di- 
minutions, which are quadrupl] | piles, 
double piſtoles, and-hajf-piſtole 


- ſhort cylinder of metal, ar other ſi ff 


* ſubſtance, fitted exact ta the cavity of 


che barrel or body of the pump. 
Here follows an account 6f Mr,. 1975 

dor's piſtons or buckets which aje e 

- lifting or ſucking. "The lifting- piſton 
; conſiſts of a ſhort ole ylinder CIK 


b plate CCII. Fg. 1.n® , 4, 3,4.) ich | 


as at bottom two ears, or handles, cut 
from the cylinder, as E I, F K 


' hole through each, which is to receive a 
ſtrong pin ML Wa) to les it to 


2 15 lit rod PN O. ind bas 
3 E * 1 to 
ſtop ſeveral rings 4 ather, which. are 
15525 upon the. cyluger, as 19 may 
at GH (n*2, 34). Therexat the 
upper end a male.ſtrew. 97 te receive 


. the female one A B. face or 
flat of this ſcrew js (ac N ſmall 
ſerews, and a lesther between, the valve 


dhe deſcription of which, will be 


Drs under the article VALYE, 


the ſucking piſtons (ibid. no 5, 6, 7.) 


the valves are not to the pieces 
FP: ho 


and ſqueeze the 5 | 
5 prey * „or upon a dk C in the former piſtons) ; t are 
PISTIA, in tary, a genus of we g. allened between the e C, — 
nandria-bexandria claſs of plants, 0 3 ſmall 2 n.a return f 
corolla whereof conſiſts of a. end un- Jaw. cylinder. 5 9 he "the ahve ; 
ens cucullated, apr be & ht upon W 


the. Weng and 1K. leathers. 
1 Th handle: here is at top, with-its rod 


center: pin. Ne 6, ibid. repreſents 
the bien. on only. one of its handles 


Se the . other. being taken off, the beer 
the valve — and in front at 


A 4 4M EP e 
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21 5 be- 
L, the ſmalleſt piece of fre. arms, 
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. 
which the bed of the valve is ſcrewed; 


— 


: 'and HL, the place of the leathern r ings. 


tad. 


N' 7. ib. ſhews the piſton viewed down- 


wards, from the center-pin that goes 
through the handles O P, OP, but the 


rod is of; MM, NN, are the places 


where the bed of the rod is ſcrewed, and 


Ke Q is the valve ſhut. f 


Theſe piſtons require to be very exact! 
turned in a lathe, and the barrels in whi 
they work to be nicely bored, otherwiſe 

they will not be tight. However, if a 
thin leather be folded upwards at AB 
n® 5.) and another folded downwards at 

G, they will do pretty well, notwith- 
ftanding ſome irregularities : ſuch lea- 
thers-may be ſeen in our deſcription of 


the forcing-pump. See the articles For- 


CER and Puur. 
PISUM, the PEa, in botany, a genus of 
the diadelphia-decandria claſs of plants, 
with a tetrapetalous papilionaceous flower; 
its fruit is a large, unilocular, and bi- 
valve pod, containing ſeveral globoſe 
ſeeds, 
Peas are nutritive, and accordingly uſed 
for food, but rarely for any medicinal 
purpoſes, except to keep iſſues open ; for 
which purpoſe they are rubbed with baſi- 
licon, or linimentum Arczi. 
There is alſo a medicinal compoſition 
called piſa, from its being made up in 
the form of peas. The yellow kind, 
piſa lutea, is made of yellow ochre, half 
an ounce; florentine orrice-root, two 
drams ; yellow bees-wax, one ounce ; 
and ver.ice turpentine, as much as is ſuf- 
ficient to make them into peas: theſe are 
intended to promote the running of iſ- 
ſues, as they draw more than common 
white peas. There is alſo a red kind, 
made of vermilion, half an ounce ; her- 
modaQyls, two drams ; yellow bees-wax, 
fix drams; which are to be formed into 
peas with turpentine. | 
PIT of a theatre, all that ſpace between 
the amphitheatre or galleries, and theatre 
or ſtage, called by the antients orcheſtra, 
See the article ORCHESTRA. | 
Brine-P1Ts, the name given by the people 


of Worceſterſhire and Cheſhire to the 


wells or pits affording ſalt-water, out of 
which they extract the ſalt, See SALT. 

PITCH, a tenacious oily ſubſtance, drawn 

- chiefly from pines and firs, and uſed in 
ſhipping, medicine, and various other 
arts: or it is more properly tar, inſpiſ- 


Gated by boiling it over a ſlow fire, 


Tue method of procuring the tar, is by 
Tleaving the trees into ſmall billets, which 
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29 x N 
n 
are laid in a furnace that has two ayer. 
tures, through one of which the fire is 


put, and through the other the pitch is 
gathered, which, | 1 N 


ouzing from the wood 
runs along the bottom of the furnace "%y 


to places made to receive it. When the 
ſmoke, which is here very thick, gives it, 
its blacknels ; this is called tar, which, 
on being boiled, to conſume more of its 
moiſture, becomes pitch. See Tar. 
There is another method of drawing 


pitch, uſed in the Levant : a pit is dug in 


the ground, two ells in diameter at the 
top, but contracting as it grows deeper; 
this is filled with branches of pine, cloven 
| Into ſhiversz the wood at the top of the 


pit is then ſet on fire, and burning down. 


| wards, the tar runs from it, out of a 
hole made in the bottom; and this is 
boiled, as above, to give it the conſiſtence 


of pitch. . | 

Pitch acquires different names, according 
to its different preparations, colours, and 
qualities: as it diſtils from the wood, it 
is called barras; but afterwards it aſſumes 
a double name, the fineſt and cleareſt be- 
ing called galipot, and the coarſer mar- 
bled barras. Of the galipot is made what 
is called white pitch, or burgundy pitch, 


which is nothing but the galipot melted 
© with oil of turpentine z though ſome will 


have it a native pitch, diſtilling from a 
reſinous tree growing in the mountains 
of Franche Comte. 

Pitch from the britiſh plantations pays 


on being imported, a duty of 98. 13d. 


for every laſt, containing twelve barrels, 
and draws back on exportation 8s. 51d. 
For every twelve barrels not from the 
britiſh plantations, on importation, 108. 
6 . 
goet d. anddraws back, on exportation, 


9 8. 71064 


PIT H, in vegetation, the ſoft ſpungy ſub. 
ſtance contained in the central parts o 


plants and trees. As the ſubſtance of 
the trunk in trees, ſays Boerhaave, be- 
comes more woody, the pith is compreſ- 
ſed, and Rekitened” to ſuch a degree, that 
it wholly diſappears. It is plain from 
this, that the office of the pith in vegeta- 
jon, cannot be very great, ſince it is not 
of perpetual duration. By its ſpungy 


ſtructure, it ſeems fitted to receive any 


ſuperfluous moiſture, that might tranſude 
through the pores of the woody fibres. 


If, by the exceſs of ſuch moiſture, or 
from any other cauſe, it happens to rot 
and periſh, as frequently happens in _ 


2 23 "I = _ — 8: 1 


* g ; 


. 


uſe in vegetation. 3 
PITHA, & port-torn of Sweden, capital 
of the province of Pitha-Lapmark, fi- 
"ruated on the weft fide of the Bothnic 


ulph; ea 
TTANC 


in a community, ſignifying the commons, 
or allowance of meat, be it fiſh, fleſh, 
or the like, ſtatedly eaten at meals, be- 
ſides bread. .. ea vf. 
PITTENWEEM, a port. town of Scot- 
land, in the county of Fife, at the en- 
trance of the Firth of Forth, twenty- 
three miles north-eaſt of Edinburgh. 
* PITUITA; See PHLEGM and SALIVA. 
1 PITUITARY GLAND, in anatomy, a 


s land in the brain, of the ſize of a very 
ce f e pea, placed under the cella of the 

08 ſphenoides, under the infundibulum, 
"g wherewith it communicates, receiving 
pd from it a lymph or a juice, which the in- 
t fundibulum derives from the plexus cho- 
nes 


roides and pineal gland; and from this 
lympha does the gland itſelf take its name. 
We It 10 filtrates a juice itſelf, ſeparating 


hat from the blood a white liquor, very ſub- 
un tile, and apparently very ſpirituous. 
te 


PIVAT, or Pivor, a foot or ſhoe of iron, 
or other metal, uſually conical, or ter- 
minating in a point, whereby a body, 
intended to turn round, bears-on another 
fixed at reft, and performs its circumyo- 
lutions. The pivot uſually bears or turns 
round in a ſole, or piece of iron or braſs, 
hollowed to receive it. | | 
PLACAGNOSCIERIA, in natural hiſ- 
tory, the name of a genus of ſpars. See 
the article SPAR, | 

The bodies of this genus are dull and 
opake, cryſtalline, tercene ſpars, formed 
into cruſts, and of an irregular and not 
ſtriated texture within. Of this genus 


hard, whitiſh brown one, found very 


Verns on 
of England. 2. A- dull, crumbly, 
whitiſh one, found in many parts of 
r eneruſting the ſides of caverns, 
and of fiſſures of ſtone. And, 3. A 
dull, pale-brown one, of a very coarſe 
texture. This is the moſt common of 
all the bodies of this genus, and is found 
m variety of forms; among others, en- 
cruſting the ſides and bottom of our tea - 
kettles, and other veſſels, 
kr 1s frequently boiled, 


in which wa- 


dn tes? 


the tree is found to grow full as well PLAc ARD, or Pracaar, 
'without it; a proof it is of no eſſential 


long. 20, north lat. 64 45. : 
» Pietantia, a word chiefly 
uſed among religious, and thoſe who live 


there are three known ſpecies. 1. A 


P.LA 


LA among fo- 

reigners, gnifies a leaf or ſheet of paper, 
ſtretched out, and applied on a wall or 
poſt, containing edidts, regulations, &c. 
Among us, placard fignifies a, licence, 
whereby a perſon is permitted to uſe un- 
lawful games, Se. r 

PLACARD, in architecture, denotes the de- 
coration of the door of an apartment, 
conſiſting of a chambranle, crowned with 
its frieze or gorge, and a corniche, ſome- 
times ſupported by. conſoles. See the 
article Door, WH 


PLACE, locus, in philoſophy, a mode of 
ſpace, or that part of immoveable ſpace 
which any body poſſeſſes. See S ACE. 
Place is to ſpace or expanſion, fays Mr. 
Locke, as time is to duration, Our 
idea of place is nothing but the relative 
poſition of any thing with reference to 
its diſtance from ſome fixed and certain 
points. Whence we ſay, that a thing 
has or has not changed place, when its 
diſtance either. is or is not altered wich 
reſpect to thoſe bodies with which we 
have occaſion to. compare it. That this 
is ſo, continues, that great philoſopher, 
we may eaſily gather from hence, that 
we have no idea of the place of the 
univerſe, though we can of all its parts, 
To ſay that the world is ſomewhere, 
© means no more than that it does exiſt : 
however, the word place is ſometimes: 
taken to ſignify that ſpace which any 
body takes up; and in this ſenſe, ac- 
cording to the ſame author, the univerſe 
may be conceived in a place: but he 
thinks that this portion of infinite ſpace 
poſſeſſed by the material world, might 

more properly be called extenſion, 

* Ariſtotle, and his followers, _ conceive 

place to be the immoveahle and conti- 
giious concave ſurface of an ambient 
body; ſo that, as Mr, Boyle obſerves, 
it is a kind of veſſel, which every way 
contains the body lodged in it; only 

With this difference, that a veſſel is 


frequently on the roofs and fides of ca- 2 kind of moveable place: hence it has 
endip-hills, and in other parts 


been uſually affirmed, that what is in no 
place, is not at all: yet it appears not, 
ſays the laſt mentioned author, how the 
outermoſt heayen can be called a place, 
fince theſe pbiloſophers aſſerting the 
world to be finite, muſt grant there is 
no ambient body without it to contgin 


it; andif the the poſt © ſhould 


be impelled by the pow of God in a 
ſtraight line, this or that vy, there would 
| enſue a motion without a change of 


place; for the outermoſt heaven which 


als, b 


PLA 


'+progreſfion' come to be contained 
"new ambient body, and, in this caſe, 
eien according to the favourers of ' Ari- 
 «Ntotle;} who approve Des Cartes* defini- 
tion of local motion, the wortd-may be 
laid to move without changing place; 


+ hood of ſame bodies to that of others; 
finte comprifing all bodies, and yet be- 

"ing bounded, there is no body for it to 
leave behind, nor any beyond for it to 


approach. See the article MOT10N.. 10 


* Atiftotle divides ſpace into externat 
internal; the firſt being that already con- 
ſicered, includes or contains the body z 
und the other, that ſpace ot room which 
the body contains. But Sir Laar New- 
ton better and more intelfigibly diſtin- 
"guiſhes place into abſdlutè and relative; 


aſolute or primary place being that pare | 
ich a 


bl infinite and immoveable ſpace wh 

" body ney" Þ | * e, 1 
dary place being the ſpace it poſſeſſes, 
— with regatd to the other ad 
Optical PLacs, the point to which the eye 


| F refers an objebt; - * 1 
The optical place of a ſtar is a point of the 
- furface of the mundane ſphere, wherein 


a ſpectator ſces the center of a ſtar, See 


- the article PAR ALLAX. 1 
Pracs M radiation, is the ſpace in a me · 
dium or tranſparent body through which 
any viſible obſect radiates, . 2 
| The place of the fun, ſtar, Cc. alſo de- 
notes che ſign and degree of the zodiac 
which the luminary is in; or the degree 
of the erliptic, reckoning from the be- 
inning of aries, which the planet or 
. are circle of longitude cuts; and there- 
© fore coincides with the longitude of the 
fun, planet, or ſtar. As the fine of the 
"ſon's 1 232 30“: to the 
ſine o w_ preſent declination given or 
obſerved, for inſtance, 43 157/11 ſo is the 
radius ro: to tue fine of his longitude 
381 627; which, if the declination were 
north, would give 20% 52/ of gemini; if 
. » ſouth 26® 52! of capricorn for the ſun's 
lace. See DECLINATI10N, Ce. 
= The place of the moon being that part of 


© her orbit wherein ſhe is found at any | 


time, is of various kinds, by reaſon of 
the great inequalities of the lunar mo- 
tions, chick render a number of equa- 

tions and reductions neceſſary before the 


juſt point be found. The moon's ficti- C 


tious place is her place once equated; 
l ber place nearly true, is her place twice 
| x | 
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d bos before; and dges not * 
E 


_ © where the ſoldiers ſent from the grand 


=. 

equated}; and her true place is her plac 

thrice equated, Pie the article 1 

Excentric PLACE of a planet, See the ar-. 
ticle EXCENTRIC. - + 

Geocehtric PLACE of a planet. See the ar. 
ticle GEOGENTRIC. _ | 


* 


| . Heliocefttric PLACE of 4 planet, See the. 
for it does not paſs from the neſghbour- n 


article HELIOCENTRIC, 
ACE, in geometry, See Locus, 
9 een 4 N name for all 
Kinds of fortreſſes where à party may de- 
fend them Klees: thus, Bl vs or 
fortified lace, is one flanked, and co- 
vered wi baſtions. 2, A regulac place, 
zone whoſe' angles, ſides, baſtions, and 
other parts, are equal; and this is uſu- 
ally denominated from the humber of 
its angles, as a pentagon, hexagon, &c, 
3. Irregular plate, is one whoſe ſides 
„and angles are unequal. 4. Place of 
arms, is a. ſtrong city or town pitched 
upon for the chief magazine of an army; 
or, in à city or gatriſon, it is a large 
open ſpot of ground, uſually near the 
center of the place where the grand 
guard is commonly kept, and the gar- 
riſon holde its rendezvous at reviews; 
and in caſes of alarm to receive orders 
from the governor, - 5. Place of arms 
of an attack, in a ſiege, is a ſpacious 
place covered from the enemy by a pa- 
rapet or epaulement, where the ſoldiers 
are poſted ready to ſuſtain thoſe at work 
in the trenches againſt the ſoldiers of the 
. garriſon, 6. Place of arms particular, 
in 2 garriſon, a place near every baſtion 


place to the quarters aſſigned them, re. 
; ſieve thoſe that are either upon the guard 
or in fight. 7. Place of arms without, 
is a-place allowed to the covert-way for 
the planting of cannon, to oblige thoſe 
. who advance in their approaches to re- 
tire. 8. Place of arms in a camp, 3 
large place at the head of the camp for 
the army to be ranged in and drawn up 
in battalia. There is alſo a place for 
each particular body, troop, or company, 
to aſſemble in. See the articles CAuf, 
PLACE, in logic and oratory, denotes the 
ſeat or ſource of an argument, of which 
there are two kinds, inartificial and ar- 
tificial ; the firſt is the place of teſtimony, 
authority, &c. the ſecond, that of rea- 
© ſon, as when we argue from univerſals, 
cauſes, Cc. NEG 
ommon PLACE, See COMMON PLACE. 
PLACENTA, in anatomy, a ſoft roundiſt 
maſs found in the womb of my_ 
women; 
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women; which from its reſemblance to 


he liver, was called by the antients 


hepar uterinum, the uterine liver, 
The number of placentæ in human ſub- 


- jeſs, anſwers to that of the fœtuſes; and 


as theſe are uſually fingle, the placenta is 


uſually fo too: but when there are two or 


more fetuſes, there are always as many 
placentæ; yet in this caſe they often co- 


here together ſo as to ſeem but one; 
but even in this caſe, their veſſels do not 


communicate from one to the other; 

'The placenta is about eight or nine inches 
in diameter, and about an inch in thick- 
Its convex and ſpongy part is 
connected to the uterus, by means of a 


very thin and fine membrane, which is 
reticulated, villoſe, and continuous with 


the chorion. Its concave part is turned 
towards the foetus, and ſhews a multi- 
tude of very large veſſels: it is joined 


to the navel - ſtring, and ſurrounded with 


a ſmooth membrane from the chorion 
and amnios, It has 'no certain part of 
the uterus to adhere to; but is uſually 
fixed to its bottom, Its ſubſtance, ac- 
cording to Ruyſch and Heiſter, is truly 
vaſcular, or compoſed ſolely and entirely 
of the umbilical veins and arteries, in- 
terwoven in a very curious manner. 

The placenta has generally been looked 
upon as an original part among the ſe- 
tundines; but according to Dr. Tho- 


mas Simſon of St. Andrews, it ſeems 


to have no place in the ovarium, nor 
in the uterus, till once the ovum be- 


comes contiguous to the fundus, and 


then every contiguous part becomes real- 
ly a placenta, He thinks the fundus 
uteri a place peculiarly fitted for the 
growth of the placenta, as proper ſoils 
encourage the growth of the roots of 
trees and ſhrubs, many of which are pro- 
pagated by the branches however placed : 
ſo that every part of them ſeems equally 


fitted to be root or branch. Hence he 


thinks extra-uterine conceptions can have 
no placentaz and he ſays, there are no 
ſtances in authors to contradi& his opi- 
nion. The placenta, according to Dr. 
Monro of Edinhurgh, does not increaſe 
in the ſame proportion which the fœtus 


does; for the ſmaller the fœtus is, the 
. placenta is proportionally larger. The 
placenta - geyerally adheres to, or near, 


the fundus of the womb, and is covered 
on the fide next to the womb, with a fine 
membranous continuation of the chorion. 


The ſeparation of the placenta from the 


womb mult produce abortions, and this 
Vol, III. 5 
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may be occaſioned by different cauſes 
operating in various manners, and re- 
— very different treatment to prevent 
the loſs of the foetus; 
The uſe of the placenta is, together with 
the chorion, to abſorb the nutritious 
juice from the mother's uterus, as the 
inteſtines do the chyle; and finally to 
tranſmit ĩt to the fœtus, by means of the 
umbilical veins. And it probably ſerves 
to refund again to the parent, the blood 
and urine of the foetus, by the umbilical 
arteries. oY ; | „ 
PLACENTA is alſo. a term uſed, by ſome 
| botaniſts, for what is more uſually called 
the receptacle of the ſeeds. See the ar- 
ticle RECEPTACULUM SEMINUM., | 
PLACENTIA, a city of Spain, in the 
province of Eftramadura : weſt long. 69, 
north lat. 39 45/, : A 
PLACENTIA, a'town of Spain, in the pro- 
. vince of Gujpuſcoa, forty miles eaſt of 
Bilboa. 
PLACENTIA, a port town of Newfound- 
land, ſituated on a bay on the ſouth- eaſt 
pot of the iſland ; welt long. 569, north 
at. 480. * 4 | 
PLACENTIA, or PIACENZA, a city of Ita - 
ly, in the dutchy of Parma: caſt long. 
10% 2+, north lat. 45“. 
PLACITA, PLEgas, ina law-ſenſe, See 
the article PLEA. 88 
PLACIT UM, in law, a ſentence of a court, 
or an opinion, decree, or ordinance, . 
PLAFOND, or PLAaFouND, in architec 
ture, the ceiling of a room; whether it 
be flat or arched, lined with plaſter: or 
joiner's work, and frequently em iched 
with painting. | 
The word plafond is alſo more particu- 
larly uſed for the bottom of the projec- 
ture of the larmier of the corniche, calied 
alſo ſoffit, See the article SOFFITA, w 
PLAGIARY, ip philology, the purloin- 
ing another perſon's works, and putting 
them off for a man's own, Among the 
Romans, plagiarius was properly a per- 
ſon who bought, ſold, or retained a free- 
man for a {lave; and was ſo called, bea 
cauſe by the Flavian law ſuch perſons 
were condemned, ad plagas, to be 
whipped, | 3 
PLAGIURI, among ichthyologiſts, one ot 
the claſſes of fiſhes ; comprehending all 
thoſe which have the tails not pexpen- 
dicular, but placed in an horizontal dis 
rection; and ſuch are all the cetaceous 
fiſhes, and they only, as the phyſeter, 
dolphin, monodon, catodon, and thri- 
chechus. See PHYSETER, Ge. 


r 
PLAGUE, PrxsTiIENcE, or PESTILEN- 
TIAL FEVER, a moſt acute fever, ari- 
ſing from a poiſonous miaſma, brought 
from oriental countries, which, unleſs it 
is immediately exyatied out of the body, 
by the ſtrength of the vital motions, by 
buboes and carbuncles, proves fatal. 
In this, as well as in moſt contagious 
| diſeaſes, ſays Hoffman, the venomons 
miaſma is ſwallowed with the air, and 
infinuates itſelf into the falival juice; 


whence it aſſaults the head, brain, nerves, 


and animal ſpirits; producing a torpor 
in the head, a heavinels, a ſleepineſs, a 
violent pain, a ſtupor of the ſenſes, a for- 
getfulneſs, inquietude, watching, and loſs 
of ſtrength. ' From the fauces it pro- 
ceeds ts the ftomach, creating a loath- 
ing of food, nauſeas, anxiety of the 
precordia, a cardialgia attended with 


fainting, reaching to vomit, and vomit- 


ing itſelf. Hence it proceeds to the 
membranes of the ſpinal marrow, the 
coats of the arteries, producing horrors, 
a languid, ſmall, contracted, quick pulſe, 
and even fainting. All which are ge- 
nerally figns and ſymptoms of the plague, 
which, are of a more violent and quick 
operation in proportion to the virulence 
of the peſtilential miaſma. This diſ- 
- eaſe differs from other contagious, ma- 
lignant, and eruptive fevers, becauſe it 
is the moſt acute, and ſometimes kills 
on the firſt, and ſometimes on the ſecond 
day. In our climate it is not epidemic 
or ſporadic, from a bad way of living, 
or an unhealthful air, but happens when 
it is molt ſalutary, from contagion alone, 
and is imperted from bat countries where 


this diſeale tages. It will not only abate 


by intenſe cold, hut be perfectly extin- 
guiſhed : wherefore in a cold ſeaſon and 
very cold countries, it either does not 
appear at all, or in a very mild degree ; 
whereas if the climate is hat, it is not 
only moſt violent, but moſt common. 
All plagues are not of the fame nature, 
but vary according to different conſtitu- 
tions and circumſtances; but all who 
have written of the plague univerſally 
agree, that ſpongy and porous bodies, 
of an obeſe habit, of a ſanguine and 
phlegmatico-ſ-nguine conſtitutions, wo- 
men, young perſons and children, per- 
ſons of a timid diſpoſition, tbat are poor, 
live hard, or are given to luxury, and 
ſit up late at night, are more apt to be 


afflicted with this diſeaſe than the ſtrong | 


and intrepid, lean, nervous, endued with 
large veſſels, men, old perſons obnoxi- 
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have iſſues and open ulcers. 


in that caſe certain death may be ex- 
- peed, 
twelve ounces on the firſt day, and then 


plentifully at the ſame time. Syden- 
| fad eee, that ſweating be continued 


without intermiſſion, 
mends an infuſion of virginia ſnake-root 
Ir: boiling water, as the moſt proper ſu- 


- 


LS -- 
ous to the hzmorrhoidal flux, and who 
Ic Nothing 
brings on this diſtemper ſooner than fear, 


a dead of deèath, and a conſternation of 


the mind. If the peſtilential poiſon is 


not expelled to the external parts, it is 
certainly fatal; nor is this to be dope, 
according to Hoffman, as in other fe- 


vers, by large ſweats,” by ſtools, by a 
flux of urine, by bleeding at the KF 


either natural or artificial; for theſe 


threaten deſtruction. The falutary and 


critical excretion which perfectly ſolves 


the peſtilential diſeaſe, is by tymours in 
the ſurface of the body, not otherwiſe 
than the eryſipelas, between the third 


and fourth day, and the ſooner the better, 


becauſe then the ſymptoms are mitigated. 
That there is' poiſon. contained in theſe 
tumours appears from hence, that if the 
ſurgeon opens any of the tumours with 


| his lancet, and then bleeds a found man 


with the ſame, he will be immediately 
ſeized with the plague. The peſtilen- 
tial tumours are of two kinds, the firſt 
ariſes in the glandulous places, moſt 
commonly in the groin and arm<pits ; 
ſometimes in the parotid and mammary 
lands, as alſo the lower maxillary, and 
in thoſe near the aſpera arteria, The 
deſcription and treatment of theſe tu- 
mours, may be ſeen under the article 
Peſtilential BuBo, 
The other ſort is the anthrax, or car- 
buncle, and is already treated of under 


the article CARBUNCLE, 


As in the fmall-pox the management 
confiſts in clearing the primæ viz in the 


beginning, in regulating the fever, and 


in promoting the natural diſcharges ; ſo 


in the. plague, the ſame indications will 


take place, When the fever is very 


acute, a cool regimen is neceſſary : but 

- when the pulſe is languid, and the heat 

not exceſſive, moderate cordials mult be 

_ uſed, The moſt gentle emetics may be 

a "$$ the beſt is ipecacubana, if the 
0 


mach or bowels are not inflamed, for 
In France they bleed about 
four or five ounces every two hours after. 
This, they fay, had extraordinary ſucceſs 


With the aſſiſtance only of cooling ptiſans, 
and foch like drinks, which they gave 


Dr. Mead recom- 


dGonhic ; 
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abbut a fourth part of aqua theriacalis. 
Thoſe: who are obliged to be near the 
ſick, muſt take care that the miaſmata 
do not apptoach the vital juices, nor 


yet the ſalival, to which purpoſe phyſi- 


cians recommend frequent ſpitting; and 
waſhing the mouth with vinegar or wine, 
or ſnuffing them up the noſe, The effi- 
cacy will be ſtill gteater if they ate im- 


bued with rue, or citron-rind. It will 


be likewiſe proper to get a few-ſpootifuls 
of rheniſh wine, or bezoardic vinegar 
diluted with water or wine, and ſo take 
them. The Turks deal much in the 


juice of lemons. Externally many re- 


commend the uſe of iſſues, becauſe the 


matter of the miaſma is wont to adhere 


to the ſerous part of the blood, and to 
be brought by the ſtrength of nature 
to the place where the iſſue is made. 
When the plague is actually begun, and 
the body is coſtive, a gentle elyſter ſhould 
be uſed. Then a ſweat ſhould be pro- 
moted twenty-four hours at leaſt, that 
the poiſon may exhale and pu through 
the ſkin; and epithems to the heart will 
not be- without benefit: they may be 
made of theriac, expreſſed oil of nutmegs, 
camphor, ſaffron, caſtor, and balſam of 
Peru. Langius recommends bleeding 
after ſweating : but above all acids are 
highly praiſed, ſuch as juice of citrons, 
_ Seville-oranges, - lemons, vinegar, Sc. 
When the ſtrength of the diſeaſe is van- 
quiſhed, gentle laxatives will be proper 
to expel the ſordes during the courſe of 
the diſeaſe. Mindererus aſſerts, that 
unleſs alexiterials be given twenty-four 
hours, all medicines are vain. - 


PLAGUE-WATER, aqua epidemica, one of 


the compound waters of the ſhops, di- 
ſtilled from mint, roſemary, angelica- 
roots, Cc. b 
PLAIN, planus, in general, an appellation 
_” to whatever is ſmooth and even, or 
mple, obvious, and eaſy to be under- 


ſtood; and, conſequently, ſtands oppoſed . 


to rough, enriched, or laboured. 

A plain figure, in geometry, is an uni- 
form ſurface; from every point of whoſe 
perimeter, right lines may be drawn to 
every other point in the ſame. 

A. plain angle is one contained under 
two lines, or ſurfaces, in contradiſtinc- 

tion to a ſolid angle, See ANGLE, 

The doctrine of plain triangles, as thoſe 
eluded under three right lines, is term- 


Aoriſic 2 or for want of that, ſome other 
warm aromatic, with the addition of 


of a ſcaleo 


ed plain trigonometry. see the article 
TRIGONOMETRY. 5 


PLAIN CHART. See the article CHART, 
PLAIN SAILING. See NAVIGATION. 
PLAIN SCALE. See the article SCALE. , 
PLAIN TABLE, in ſurveying, a very fimple 


inſttument, whereby the draught of a 


- field is taken on the ſpot, without any 
future protraction. Tt is generally of an 


oblong rectangular figure, and ſupport- 
ed by a fulerum, ſo as to turn every way 
by meahs of a ball and ſocket. It has a 


- moveable frame, which ſerves to hold 


faſt a clean paper; and the ſides of this 
frame, facing the paper, are divided into 
equal parts every way. It has alſo a box 
with a magnetical needle, and a large 


index with two ſights: and, laſtly, on 


the edge of the frame, are marked de- 


gitees and minutes, to ſupply the place 


of a graphometer, See plate CCIII. 


fig 1. no 1. 


1. To delineate or take the plot of a 
field AB CDE (ibid. n® 2.) by the help 
of a plain table, from one ſtation whence 


all its angles may be ſeen, and their diſ- 


tances meaſured by a chain, At any 
convenient place, F, let the plain table 
be erected 3 cover it with clean paper, 


in which let ſome point near the middle 


reprefent the ſtation: then applying, at 
this point, the index and fights, fo as to 


be moveable about it, direct it fo as that 


ſome mark may be ſeen at one of the 
angles of the field, ſuppoſe A; from 
the ſtation-point F, draw a faint or 
dotted line along the fide of the index; 
and having meaſured F A, the diftance 
of the ſtation from the forefaid angle, 
lay it off —— the faint line, by means 
equal parts, and let a mark 
de made on the paper repreſenting the 
angle of the field A. Keeping the table 
immoveable, the (ame 1s to be done with 
the reſt of the angles; then right lines 
Joining the- angular- points, ſo laid off 
upon the faint lines, ſhall include a figure 
exactly like the field, as is evident from 
Euclid's 5. 6. 0 8 
2, To lay down the plot of a field by 
means of the plain table, at two ſtations, 
from each of which all the angles can 
be ſeen by meaſuring only the diftance 
of the ſtations. Let the inſtrument be 
placed at the ſtation, F (ibid. no 4.); 


then having (choſen a point repreſenting 
it on the paper, let the index be applied 


at this point, ſo as to be moveable about 
it; next let the index be directed, ſuc- 
14 P 2 | ; ceſſively, 
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fights, draw an obſcure or dotted line 


_ along the fide of the index: and let the 


index be direQed, in this manner, to the 
ſtation G; and on the obſcure line drawn 
along its ſide pointing to A, ſet off from 
a ſcale of equal parts a line correſpond- 
ing to the meaſured diſtance of the ſta- 


tions, and this will determine the point 


CG. Then remove the inſtrument to the 


ſtation &; and applying the index to 
the line repreſenting the diſtance of the 
ſtations, place the inſtrument ſo that the 
firſt ſtation may be ſeen through the 
ſights; and the inſtrument remaining 
immoveable, let the index be applied at 


G, and be ſucceſſively directed by means 
of its fights, to all the angles of the 
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keſſively, to the ſeveral angles of the field ; 
and when any angle is ſeen through the 
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that diſtance from - your: ſcale, and ſet it 
upon your table from B to C. 
Remove your jinſtrument from B, and 


| | ſet up a mark in the room of it, and 


place your inſtrument at C, laying the 


index upon the line CB; and turn the 
Whole inſtrument about, till through the 
ſights you eſpy the mark ſet up at B, and 
tiere faſten. the inſtrument. Then lay- 


ing the index on the point C, direct the 
ſigbts to D, and draw upon the table the 


line CD. Tben meaſure from C to D 


eight chains eighty- five links, and ſet 
tat diſtance upon your table from C 


the point repreſenting the ſecond ſtation 


field, drawing (as before) obſcure lines 


along the ſide of the index; and the in- 


terſection of the two obſcure lines, drawn 
to the ſame angle from the two ſtations, 


weill always repreſent that angle on the 


plan. Care being taken not to miſtake 
theſe lines for one another, lines joining 


thoſe interſections will form a figure on 


the paper like to the field. 


To take the plot of a wood, park, 


—— 


there faſten the inſtrument. 


to D. 15 „ 


Remove the inſtrument to D, placing a 


mark at C where it laſt ſtood, and lay 
the index upon the line D C, turning 


the whole inſtrument about, till through 
the fights you ſee the mark at C, and 
Then lay 
the index on the point D, and direct the 
ſights to E, and dra che line DE. Then 


with your chein meaſure the diſtance 


D E thirteen chains four links, which lay 


or the like, by the plain-table, and 


meaſuring round the ſame. Suppoſe 
ABCDEFG (ibid. no 4.) to be the 
figure you would delineate upon the 
plain-table. Having put a ſheet of paper 
upon the table, place your inſtrument at 


the angle A, and direct your ſights to the 
next angle at B, and by the ſide thereof 
draw a line upon your table, as the line 
AB. Then meaſure by the hedge-fide 


from the angle A to the angle B, which 
ſuppole twelve chaips five links. Then 
from your ſcale take twelve chains five 
links, and lay off upon your table from 
A to B. Then turn the index about, 


and direct the ſights to G, and draw the 


line A G upon the table: but at preſent, 


8 you need not meaſure the diftance. 


emove your inftrument from A, and 


. ſet up a mark where it laſt flood, and 
: * your inſtrument at the ſecond angle 


Then laying the index upon the 


line AB, turn the Whole inftrument _ 


about, till through the fights you ſee the 
mark ſet up at A, and there ſcrew the 
Ipſtruwent. Then laying the index upon 


the point B, dire& your fights to the 


angle C, and draw the line BC upon 
our table. Then meaſuring the diſtance 
ee 


off on the table from D to E. | 
Remove your inſtrument to E, placing a 


mark at D Where it laſt food, and, lay- 
ing the index upon the live D E, turn 
the whole inſtrument about, till through 
the fights you ſee the mark at D, and 
there faſten the inſtrument. Then lay 
the index on the point E, and direct the 
ſights to F, and draw the line EF. Then 
meaſure the diſtance EF ſeven chains 
ſeventy links, which take from your ſcale, 
and lay off from E to F. 

Remove your inſtrument to F, placing a 


mark at E where it laſt ſtood, and lay 


the index upon the line EF, turning the 
inſtrument about, till you ſee the mark 


ſet up at E, and there faſten the inftru- 


ment. Then laying the index on the 


point F, direct the fights to G, and draw 
the line FG upon the table, which line 
F G will cut the line AG in the point G, 
Then meaſure the diſtance FG five chains 
ſixty-ſeven links, and lay it off from F to 
G. Remove your inſtrument to G, ſet- 
ting a mark where it laſt ood, and Jay 
the index upon the line FG, turning 
the whole infirument about, till through 


the ſights you ſee the mark at F, and 


there faſten the inſtrument, Then lay- 


ing the index upon the point G, direct 
pour fights to A (your firſt mark) and 


draw the line G A, which if you bave 
truly wrought, will paſs directly thropgh 
the point A, where you firſt began. 


In this manner may you take the plot of 
e 


any 


the ec 
parall 
and ( 
the f. 
Tight ; 
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ſheet 0 
the m 
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2 And ere note, that often 
cannot come near the ſides or angles of 
the field, either to place your inſtrument, 
or meaſure the lines. Therefore, in ſuch 
caſes you muſt place your inſtrument, or 


mereof; and then your work will be the 
{ame as if you meaſured the hedge itſelf. 
Note alſo, That in thus going about the 
field, you may much help, yourſelf by 
me needle. | For looking what degree of 
the card the needle cuts at one ſtation, if 
you remove your inſtrument to the next 


1 tation, and with your fights lobk to the 
mark where the inſtrument laſt ſtood, 
4 you will find the needle to cut the ſame 
h degree again, which will give you no 
4 {mall ſatisfaction in the proſecution of 
y your work, And, though there be a 
e hundred or more ſides, the needle will 
n {ill cut the ſame degrees at all of them, 
e except you have committed ſome former 
y error: therefore, at every ſtation have an 
eye to the needle. 18 18 180 l 
2 4. Of ſuiſting the paper. In taking the 
y- plot of a field by the plain · table, and 
rn going about the ſame, as before directed, 
ph it may ſot fall out, if the field be very 
nd large, and when you are to take many 
ay incloſures together, that the ſheet of 
the paper upon the table will not hold all the 
en work, But you muſt be forced to take 
ins off that ſheet, and put another clean ſheet 
le, in the room thereof: and, in plotting. of 
a manor or lordſhip, many ſheets may 
ga be thus changed, which we call ſhifting 
lay of paper. The manner of performing 
the thereof is as follows: ax 
ark Suppoſe in going about to take the plot 
rus ABCDEFG (ibid. ne 5.) as before di- 
the reſted, that you having made choice of 
raw the angle at A for the place of the be- 
line ginning, and proceed from thence to B, 
t G. and from B to C, and from C to D, 
ains when you come to the angle at D, and 
F to ire to draw DE, you want room to draw - 
ſet· the (ame upon the table; do thus: 
] lay Firſt, through the point D draw the line 
ning Do, which is almoſt ſo much of the line 
ough DE as the table will contain. Then near 
an te edge of the table H M, draw a line 
lay- parallel to HM, by means of the inches 
Jire&t and ſubdiviſions on the oppoſite ſides of 
and the frame, as PQ, and another line at 
bave nstt angles to that through the point O, 
opgl 4% ON. This being done, mark this 
ſheet of paper, with the figure (1) about 
lot of the middle thereef, for the firlt ſhget, 
any N For | 
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'n plain, 'be it never ſo 
ws a are of ſuch - thickneſs,” that you 


meaſure your lines parallel to the ſide 


PLA | 
Then taking this ſheet off your table, 
put another clean ſheet thereon, and draw _ 
upon it à line parallel to the contraj 
edge of the table, as the line RS (ibid. 
n 6.) . Then taking your firſt-ſheet ß 
per, lay it upon the table ſo, that the 
ine Ee exactly lie upon the line 
RS, to the beſt advantage, as at the 


4 * 
4 
5 


point O. Then with the point of your 
compaſſes draw ſo much of the line OD 
upon the clean ſheet of paper as the table 
will hold. Having chus done, proceed 
with your work upon the new ſheet, be- 
ginning at the point O; and ſo going 
orward with your work, in all reſpects 
as has been before directed; as from 
O to E, from E to F, from F to G, and 
from G ta A; ſhifting your paper as 
you have occaſion. en 
PLAIN, NUMBER, is a number that may be 
produced by the multiplication. of two 
numbers into one another: thus 20 is a 
plain number produced by the multipli- 
cation of 5 into 4. G22, ine tby.* 
PLAIN PLACE, locus 


planus, or locus ad 
planum, among the antient geometri- 
cians, denoted a geometrical locus, when 
it was a rigbt line or a circle, in oppo- 
ſition to a folid place, which was an ellip- 
ſis, parabola, or hyperbola. Theſe the 
moderns diſtinguiſhed into loci. ad rec- 
tam, and loci ad circulum, See Locus. 
PLAIN PROBLEM, in mathematics, is ſuch 
a problem as cannot be ſolved. geome- 
trically, but by the interſection either of 
a right line and a circle, or of the cir- 
cumferences of two} circles z as, given 
the greateſt fide, and the ſum of the other 
two ſides of a right-apgled triangle, to 
find the triangle, as alſo to deſcribe. a 
trapezium that ſhall make a given area 
of four given lines. Such problems can 
only have two ſolutions, in regard a 
right line can only cut a circle, or one 
circle cut another in two points. | 
PLAIN, in heraldry, fometimes denotes the 
point of the ſhield, when couped ſquare; 
a part remaining under the ſquare, of a 
different colour or metal from the ſhield, 
This has bern ſometimes uſed as a mark 
of baſtardy, and. called champaigne ; 
for, when the legitimate deſcendants of 
baſtards have taken away the bar, fillet, _ 
or traverſe borne by their fathers, they 
are to cut the point of the ſhield with 
different colour called plain. | 
PLAINT, in law, the exhibiting any ac- 
tion, real or perſonal, in writing. See 
the article ACTION, n 
PLAISE, the evgliſh name of à ſpecies _ 
x | me 


PLA 
ide pleuronectes, with ſmooth ſides, a 
' ſpine near the anus, and the eyes and 
- x tubercles placed on the right fide of 
the head: it is ſomewhat larger than the 
flounder. See PLEURONECTES, 
_ PLAISTER, or PrAs TER. See the ar- 
ticle PLASTER. | 
PLAN, in general, denotes the repreſen- 
tation of ſomething drawn on a plane: 
ſuch ate maps, charts, ichnographies, &c. 
See the articles May, Caart, Sc. 
The term plan, however, is particularly 
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uſed for a draught of a building, fuch as 


it appears, or is intended to appear, on 
the ground; ſhewing hl divi- 
fon, and diftribution of its area, or 
ground- plot, into apartments, rooms, 
paſſages, Sc. See BuiLbinG, 
A geometrical plan is that, wherein the 
ſolid. and vacant parts ate repreſented in 
their natural proportions. war 
The raiſed plan of a building, is the 
- ame with what is otherwiſe called an ele- 
vation, or orthography. Ste the article 
 ORTHOGRAPHY, ; 
A perſpeRive plan, is that exhibited by 
degradations, or diminutions, according 
to the rules of perſpective. See the ar- 
ticle PERSPECTIVE. & 0), Nr 
To render plans intelligible, it is uſual 
to diftinguiſh the maſſives, with a black 
. waſh; the projectures on the ground, 
are drawn in full lines, and thoſe fup- 
poſed over. them in dotted lines. The 
augmentations, or alterations, to be 
made, are diſtinguiſhed by a colour dif- 
ferent from what is already built; and 
the tints of each plan made Jighter, as the 
ſtor ĩes are railed, | 
In large buildings, it is uſual to have three 
| ſeveral plans, for the three firſt ſtories. 
PLANCHIER, or PLANCERE, in archi- 
- teQure, the under part of the corona, 
or drip, making the ſuperior part of the 
corniche, between two cymatiums, See 
Cos Nich and CYMATIUM. 1 
PLANE, planum, in geometry, denotes a 
plain ſurtace, or one that lies evenly be- 
. tween its bounding lines: and as a right 


line is the ſhorteſt extenfion from one 


point to another, ſo a plain ſurface is 
the ſhortelt extenſion from one line to an- 

See | 

In aſtronomy, conics, Cc. the term 

plane, is __ uſed for an imagi- 


nary ſurface, ſuppoſed to cut and pals. 


through ſolid bodies; and on this foun- 
dation, is the whole doctrine of conic 
ſections built. See Conic SECTIONS, 

For the iaclination of the planes of the 


0 

orbits of the planets, ſee the articles al 
Das,  INCLINATION and PLaxgr, br 
In mechanics, planes are either horizon- th 
tal, that is, parallel to the horizon, or Jo 
inclined: thereto, See the articles Ho. MW Þ\ 

- RIZON; and INCLINED PLANE, ſh 
© The determining how far any given 5. 
plane, deviates from an horizontal one, cu 
makes the Whole buſineſs of levelling, fil f 
Bee the article LEVELLING, th 
In opties, the planes of reflection and far 
refraction, are thoſe drawn through the the 
incident and reflected or refradted rays, il fi 
See the articles InctDeExCE, REeLEc. of 
TION, and REFRKACTION, V7 th: 
The plane of the horopter, is that drawy liv 

. through the horopter, perpendiculatly to at 
- the plane of the two optical axes; Sc: Wil ple 
the article HOROPTER. wit 
In perſpettive, we meet with the per- h 
ſpective plane, which is ſuppoſed to be dar 
pellueid, and perpendicular to the bo- bes 
rizon; the horizontal plane, ſuppoſed to of 
paſs through the ſpectator's eye, paralel Y*" 
to the horizon; the geometrical plane, ing 
likewiſe parallel to the horizon, wherea f Plat 
the object to be repreſented is ſuppoſed vi 
to be placed, Cc. See PERSPECTIVE, inch 
The plane of projection, in the ſteres- LA“ 
- graphic projection of the ſphere, is u Sen 
on wich the projection is made; cor- of | 
reſpotding to the perſpeRive plane, 8 {arc 
the articles May and PROJECTION, ſeye 
For the inclination and declination 0 peta 
nes, ſee the articles IN LIV ATI of tt 

and DECLINATION. | ball 
PLANE, in joinery, an edged tool, or i e- 
ſtrument for parting and ſhaving of wo, ns 
ſmooth. See plate of Jolx ERV. there 
It conſiſts of a piete of wood, very ſmooti bale, 

at bottom, as a ſtock or ſhaft ; in the This 
middle of which is an aperture, throug! we 
which a fteel-edge, or chiſſel, placed ob ark 
liquely, paſſes, which being very ſharp 22 
takes off the inequalities of the wood! 0 a 
is lid along. ' * 
Planes have various names, accordingt * 
their various forms, ſizes, and uſes: © ody, 
1. The fore- plane, which is a very lon ter, a 
one, and is uſually” that which is fir *. | 
uſed 1 the edge of its iron or chiſſel bene 
not ground ſtraight, but riſes with a col Fo 
vex arch in the middle; its uſe is to u be p. 
off the greater irregularities of the ſt 2h; 
and to prepare it for the ſmoothibzſ ©, | 
plane. 2. The ſmoothing-plane is ſho Vicky 
and ſmall, its chifſel being finer: its d an as 

is to take off the greater irregularities | « „ n 
by the fore-plane, and to prepare f Las, 


wood for the jointer. 3. The joint! 


; ® 


5 2. 


1 
"the fyigeſt of vn; its edge 78 very fire, 
and does not ſtand out above an hair's 
breadth + it is chiefly uſed for ſhooting 
the edge of a board perfectly ſtraight, for 
jointing tables, Oc. 4. The firike- 
block, which is like the ter, but 


he ſhorter: its uſe is to ſhoot ſhort Joints. 

| 3. The rabbit- plane, which is uſed in 
* cutting the upper edge of a board, 
"Bs ſtraight or ſquare, down into the ſtuff, ſo 

n 5 wh | | 

8 that the edge of another cut after the 
nd ame manner, may join in with it, on 
* the ſquare; it is alſo uſed in ſtriking 


facias on mouldings: the iron or chiſſel 
"lp of this plane is as broad as its ſtock, 
dat the angle may cut 2 and it de- 
livers its ſhavings at the fides, and not 
at the top, like the others, 6. The 
de plough, which is a narrow rabbit-plane, 
with the addition of two ftaves, on 
which are ſhoulders : 'its uſe is to plow a 
to te WY narrow ſquare groove on the edge of a 
board. 7. Moulding-plave, which are 
ed to of various kinds, accommodated to the 
various forms and profiles of the mould- 
ing; as the round-plane, the hollow- 
plane, the ogee, the ſnipe's bill, Cc. 


— 10 which are all of ſeveral ſizes from half an 
— inch, to an ineh and a half. 

ere LANE. TREE, platanus, in botany, a 
i. U genus of the monoecia-polyandria claſs / 
e; co of plants, the male corolla whereof is 
+ MY {carce viſible: the female one conſiſts of 
JN, ſeveral concave, oblong, and clavated 
tion of petals: there is no pericarpium, ſeveral 


(Tio of the fruits conſtituting a round, 13 2 
6 h 


ball; the ſeed, which ſtands upon a 

taceous ſtyle, is roundiſh, - and is ter- 
minated by a, fubulated ſtyle, and 
there is a capillary down adhering to its 


, or in 


(M8 baſe, 

PR This tree grows to a very conſiderable 
throvpt lze, and is ramoſe and er the 
aced cb berk is ſmooth ; the wood firm, and pale- 
ry ſharp coloured; and the leaves are very large, 
e wood! of a palmated figure, and divided into 


lix or ſeven parts at the edge. | 
LANE T, planeta, waning, a celeſtial 
body, revolving round the ſun as a cen- 


ording f 
aſes 1 4 


very lon ter, and continually changing its poſi- 
ch is fe on, with reſpect to the fixed ftars 
" chiſſel whence the name planet, which is a 
3th a con Leck word, fignifying wanderer, 

> is to ti) The planets are uſually diſtinguiſhed into 
the (tf PO ary, and ſecondary. The primary 
noothingl ones, called, by way of eminence, pla- 
ne is dhe 25, are thoſe which revolve round the 
er: its u dun 25 a center; and the ſecondary pla- 
farities l "*® more uſually called ſatellites, or 
prepare f Koons, are thole which revolve round a 


CY 
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K pony planet as 1 and con- 
a revolution round ©. 


ntly attend it in its 
the ſun, See SATELLITE, and Moon. 
The primary planets are again diſtin- 
gviſhed into ſuperior and inferior. The 
g | poten planets, are thoſe further from 
the ſun than our earth; as mars, ju- 
piter, and ſaturn : and the inferior pla- 
nets, are thoſe nearer the ſun than our 


earth, as venus and mercury; for che 


- aſtronomy, and other peculiarities, of 
which, ſee Mars, JUPiTER, Sc. 
Nature of th PLANETS, That the 
- planets are opake bodies, like our earth, 
appears evident for the following rea- 
- ſons. 1. Since in venus, mercury, and 


mars, only that part of the diſk” illumi- 


nated by the ſun, is found to ſhine; aud, 
again, venus and mercury, when be- 
| tween the earth and the ſun, appear like 
dark ſpots or maculz, on the ſun's difk ; 
it is evident, that mars, venus, and mer- 
cury are opake bodies, illuminated with 
the borrowed light of the fun. And 
the ſame appears of jupiter, from its be- 
ing void of light in that part to which 


the ſhadow of the ſatellites reaches, as 


well as in that part turned from the ſun; 
and that his ſatellites are opakes and re- 
flect the ſun's light, is abundantly ſhewn. 
Wherefore, ſince ſaturn, with his ring 
and ſatellites, only yield a faint light, 
- fainter conſiderably than that of the fix- 


ed ftars, though theſe be vaſtly more re- 
mote; and than that of the reſt of the 


planets: it is paſt doubt, he too, with 
his attendants, are opake bodies, 2. 
Since the ſun's light is not tranſmitted 
through mercury and venus, when pla- 


ced againſt him, it is plain they are 
denſe opake bodies; which is likewiſe 


evident of jupiter, from his hiding the 
ſatellites in his ſhadow; and therefore, 


by analogy, the ſame may be concluded 


of ſaturn. 3. From the variable ſpots 
in venus, mars, and jupiter, it is evident 
theſe planets have a changeable atmo- 
ſphere; which changeable atmoſphere 


may, by a like argument, be inferred'of | 


the ſatellites of jupiter, and therefore by 
fimilitude the ſame may be concluded of 
the other planets. 4. In like manner, 
from the mountains obſerved in venus, 
the ſame may be ſuppoſed in the other 


planets. 5. Since then, ſaturn, jupiter, 


both their ſatellites, mars, venus, and 
mercury, are opake bodies, ſhining with 


the ſun's borrowed light, are furniſhed * 


with mountains, and. encompaſſed 'with 
a changeable atmoſphere z they have, of 


conſe . 


. 
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PLA 
eonfequence, waters, ſeas, Oc. as well 
as dry land, an@ are bodies like the 
moon, and therefore like the earth. 
2. E. D. | * 

And hence, it ſeems highly probable, 
that the other planets have their animal 
inhabitants, as well as our earth, 


- Motion of the PLanNETs, Each of the 


primary planets bend their courſe about 
the center of the ſun, and are accelerated 


In their motions as they approach to him, 


and retarded as they recede from him; 


ſo that a ray, drawn from any one of 
them to 


ſun, always deſcribes equal 
ſpaces, of areas, in equal times: whence 


it follows, that the power which bends 


their way into a curve line, muſt be di- 
rected to the ſun. This power is no 
other than that of gravitation, which we 
have already proved to increaſe, as the 


ſquare of the planet's diſtance from the 
ſun decreaſes. See the articles GRAvI- 
TATION, ORBIT, c. 


But the univerſality of this law till. far- 
ther appears, by comparing the motions 


of the different planets: for the power 
which acts on a planet near the ſun, is 
manifeſtly greater than that which acts 
on a planet more remote; both becauſe it 
moves with greater velocity, and becauſe 
It moves in a leſſer orbit, which has more 
curvature, and ſeparates farther from its 
tangent, in arcs of the (ame length, than 


in a greater orbit. By comparing the mo- 


tion of the planets, the velocity of a near- 
er planet is found to be greater than that 
of one more remote, in the proportion of 
the ſquare-root of the number which ex- 
preſſes the greater diſtance, to the ſquare- 
root of that which expreſſes the leſſer diſ- 
tance; ſo that if one planet was four 
times farther from the ſun than another, 
the velocity of the firſt would be half the 


velocity of the latter; and the nearer pla- 


net would deſcribe an arc in one minute, 
equal to the arc deſcribed by the other 


planet in two minutes: and tho' the cur- 


vature of the orbits was the ſame, the 
nearer planet would deſcribe, by its gra- 


vity, faur times as much ſpace, as the 


other would deſcribe in the ſame time; 


fa that the gravity of the nearer planet 


would appear to be quadruple, from the 
conſideration of its greater velocity only. 
But beſides this, as the radius of the lefler 
orbit is ſuppoſed to be four times leſs 


than the radius of the other, the leſſer 


orbit muſt be four times more curve z 
and the extremity of a ſmall arc, of the 
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_ ſame length, will be four times arthes 
below the tangent, drawn at ti other 
_ extremity, in the leſſer orbit than in the 
greater; ſo that, though the velocities 
were equal, the gravity of the nearer 
planet would, on this account only, de 
found to be quadruple. Hence, on both 
_ theſe accounts together, the greater ve- 
locity of the nearer planet, and the great. 
er curvature of its orbit, its gravity to- 
wards the ſun muſt. be ſuppoſed fix. 
teen times greater, though its diſtance 
from the ſun is only four times leſs than 
that of the other; that is, when the dic. 
tances are as x to 4, the gravities are re. 
ciprocally as the ſquares of theſe number, 
or as 16 to 1. 
And in the ſame manner as this principle 
governs the motions of the primary pla- 
nets of the great ſolar ſyſtem, acts at 
their ſurfaces, and . their parts to- 
_ gether; ſo it governs alſo the motions of 
the. ſatellites, or ſecondary planets, in 
the leſſer ſyſtems of which the greater is 
. compoſed, and is extended around them, 
decreaſing in the ſame manner as the 
ſquares of the diſtances increaſe, Nay 
the comets ſeem evidently to be governed 
by the ſame law, fince they deſcend with 
an accelerated motion, as they approach 
towards the ſun, and aſcend again with 
a retarded motion, bending their way 
about the ſun, and deſcribing equal areas 
in equal times, by rays drawn from them 
to his center, = 
For the various ſyſtems that have been 
formed concerning the planets, ſee the 
articles COPERNICAN, PTOLEMAIC, 
Tychoxic, &c, | : 
And as to their diſtances, diameter, 
orbits, inclination of their orbits, &. 
they will be found under the articles 
DISTANCE, DIAMETER, ORBIT, In. 
CLINATION, Sc. 
PLANETARIUM, an aſtronomical ma- 
chine, ſo called from its repreſenting tit 
motions, orbits, Sc. of the planet, 
agreeably to the copernican ſyſtem, St 
the article COPERNICAN. 
The planetarium is more general) 
known by the name orrery, and there 
fore we have given its deſcription an 
uſe under that article. See ORRERY:. 
PLANETARY, ſomething relating to til 
planets. See the article PLANET. 
Thus we meet with planetary days 
hours, years, ſyſtems, &c. See the ar 
ticles Day, Hou, c. 
PLANIMETRY, that part of youu 
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hich conſiders lines and plain figures, 


* 


„vithout — their height or depth. 


See the articles PAIAuers, SQUARE, 
SURVEYING, WG. 


PL ANISPHERE, ſignifies a projection of 

5 ſphere, e lecke on 2 | 

plane; in which ſenſe maps, wherein are NAuTieab, oo oo ad Og 
ther « 'PLANO-concave,andPriano-convex 

of the ſphere; are plaviſpheres. See the | 


exhibited the meridians, and- other circles 
articies Map, PROJECTION, CiRCLE, 


SPHERE; c. 2 . 
rticularly uſed 
rument uſed in 


9 


!! BA. 
moveable plate, is the hour and minute 
on the exterior or immoveable one: and 


* 
* 


* 


in the. ſame manner may moſt of the 


problems, uſually reſolved'by the celeſtial 


globe, be determined. 


Nautical PLANISPHERB, 


PLANT; 


| See the article 


LENSES! Ses the article Lawns, 


taneous mation, adhering to another bo- 


- dy in ſuck a manner as to draw from it 
its nourihment, and havi 
propagating itſelf by ſeeds. 


It conſiſts of a projection of the celeſtial. As to the parts of which a plant confiſts, 
| 3 3 root, ſtalk, leaf, flower, 
an 


ſphere upon a: plane, repreſenting the 
ars, conſtellations, ' @c, in their proper 
order; ſome being projected on the me- 
ridian, and others on the equator, 

Among all theſe planiſpheres, that of 
M. Caſſini ſeems to ' deſerve the prefer- 
ence: it is compoſed of two circular, 


but unequal plates, A and B {plate 


CCIII. fig. 2.) whereof the leaſt, B, is ſo 
fitted within the other, as to turn round 
upon the center, whilſt the larger circle, 
A, remains immoveable, Oa the leſſer 
plate are delineated the conftellations of 
the northern hemiſphere, with its ſeveral 
circles. The limb of the inferior” plate, 
A, is divided into three hundred -and 


ſixty degrees, and into twenty-four hours, 


which are reckonedfrom twelve to twelve, 
and each hour into ſixty minutes. Be- 


and twelve, is extended a filver-thread, 


which paſſing over the center, or northern 


pole, repreſents the meridian. ” If then 
the ſouth point be turned towards the 
obſerver, the ſemĩ · cirele towards the 


right the weft; and the hours on the 
former will be thoſe of the forenoon, and 


the hours on the latter thoſe of the after- 
noon, f TA 8 


Uſe of the PLANISPHERE, 85 To repre- 


This definition furniſhes a juſt and ade- 
tween the two oppoſite hours, twelve 


tuit. See Roor, STALK; &c. 


Plant and vegetable are pretty near terms 
ſynonymous, every plant being a vege- 


table. Now Dr. Boerhaave defines a vege« 
table to be a body generated of the earth, 


or ſomething” arifing- out of the earth, 


to which it adheres; or is connected, by 


parts called roots, through which it re- 
: ceives the matter af its nouriſhment and 


increaſe ; and conſiſts of juices and veſſels 


© ſenſibly diftin& from each other: or, a 
vegetable is an organical body, compoſed 

of veſſels and juices'every where diftin- 
- "guiſhable from each other; to which body 


row roots or parts, whereto it adheres, 
and from which it derives the matter of 
its life and growtn. 


quate idea of a vegetable; for by its con- 
fiſting of diftin& veſſels and juices, it is 


- diſtinguiſhed from a foſſil; and by its ad- 


. 


hering to another body, from which it 


- derives its nouriſhment, and being defli- 
| - tute of ſenſation; it is ſufficiently diſtin- 
left hand will be the eaſt, and that on the. + guiſhed from an animal. Sce the articles 


ſent the face of the hezyens for any day 


and hour: find, on the leſſer moveable 
plate, the month and day propoſed, and 
turn the plate till the given day of the 
month ſtand agai 
required 

ſent the k. 


plate will then repre- 


dian, or, what ſetting. 2+ 


| „To know 
at what hour and minute an 


and the 
ace of the heavens, by ſhewing 
What ſtars are then riſing ia the 2 


the hour and minute 


Fossil and AIM. 

The veſſels, or containing parts of 
plwants, conſiſt chiefly of earth, bound 
het by oil, as a gluten; 
which being exhauſted by fire, air, age, 


or connected to 


or the like, the plant moulders, or re- 


turns again into its earth or duſt: but it 


© muſt de owned, that watery air, gilt, 


and ſulphur or oil, are likewiſe conflity - 
ent parts of plants, ſince they can be All 5 


© obtained by « well managed analybs, 


_ - Yee Arn, Warkx, Sar, Tc 


ſtar riſes 


or ſets, Nr. Turn the moveableplate, till 


the given ſtar reaches the horizon, eaft or 


veſt, and againſt the given day, on the 


Vor. III. 


which being diſperſed through the inter- 
tices of the earth, attract or imbibe the 


The root, or part whereby plants ere 
connected to their matrix, and by which 
they receive their nutrĩtious juice, confiſts 


of aàn infinite number of abſorbent veſſels, 
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T; planta, is defined to be an or- 
ganical body, deſtitute oPſenſe and ſpon- 
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Juices of the ſame; conſequently, every 

thing in the earth that is diſſoluble in 

water, is liable to be imbi 

ſalt, oil, and fumes of minerals, me- 

tals, &c, and of theſe plants do really 
Knit. . 


The motion of theſe nutritious juices is 


not unlike that of the blood in animals, 
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9 as air, ' 


being effected by the action of the air. 


The diſcovery of this we owe to the ad - 


mirable Malpighi, who firſt obſerved, 
that plants conſiſt of two ſeries or orders 


of veſſels: 1. Such as receive and diſtri- 


bute the alimentary juices, anſwering to 
the arteries, JaReals, veins, Cc. of ani- 
mals. 


air is ny received and expelled; 
that is, inſpired and expired. Hence it 
follows, that the heat of the ſun muſt 


have a ſtrong effect on the air included 


in theſe trachez ; whence ariſes a perpe- 
| tval ſpring of aQtion, to promote the 
circulation of the juices in plants, 
For the botanical diſtribution of plants 
into claſſes, genera, &c, ſee the articles 
Borax Y, GENUs, Sc. 
And as to the elements, or conſtituent 
parts of pon they will be found-under 
the articles ELEMENT, OIL, SALT, Ec. 
Parafitical PLANTS. See PARASITES, 
Senſitive PLANT. See SENSITIVE, , 
Fofil PLANnTs, thoſe found buried in the 
earth, and lodged in almoſt all the kinds 
of ſtrata, or ſubſtances, to be met with 
there. See plate CCIV. _ 
The moſt frequent foſſil plants are the 
polypody, ſpleenwort, oſmund,. tricho- 
manes, and the ſeveral larger and ſmaller 
ferns; but beſide theſe there are alſo 
found pieces of the equiſetums, or horſe- 


tails, and joints of the ſtellated plants, 
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diſtances, with round protuberances and 


1 


| cavities, The ſtones which contain theſe 


plants ſplit readily; and are often found 


- > contain, ON one ſide, the impreſſion 


of the plants j and on the other the pro. 
- minent plant itſelf ; and beſide all that 
have been mentioned, there have been 
frequently- ſuppoſed to be found with us 
ears of common wheat, and of the maiz 
or indian corn; the firſt being in realit 
no other then the common endmo 
branches of the firs, and the other the 
thicker boughs of various ſpecies of that 
and of the pine-kind, with their leaves 


fallen off; ſuch branches, in ſuch a ſtate, 


2. The trachez, or air-veſſele, 
which are long hollow pipes, wherein 


as the clivers, madder, and the like : 


and theſe have been too often miſtaken 
for flowers. Sometimes there are alſo 
found complete graſſes, or parts of them 
as alſo reeds and other water - plants; 
ſometimes the ears of corn, and not un- 


| — the twigs or bark, and im- 


preſſions of the bark; and fruit of the 
pine or fir · Kind, which have been, from 
theic ſcaly appearance, miſtaken for the 
- ſkins of fiſhes; and ſometimes, but that 
very rarely, we meet with moſſes and ſea- 
plants. | | | 
Many of the ferns, not unfrequently 
found, are of very fingular kinds, and 
ſome ſpecies yet unknown to us; and 


- the leaves of tome appear ſet at regular PLANTAIN, plantago,. 


cannot but afford many irregular tuber- 
cles and papillæ, and in fome ſpecies, 
ſuch as are more regularly diſpoſed, 

| Theſe are the kinds moſt obvious in 
England ; and theſe are either immerſed 
in the ſlaty ſtone which conſtitutes the 
whole ſtrata, or in flatted nodules, uſu- 
ally of about three inches broad, which 
22 ſplit into two pieces on being 

ruck. 


Though theſe ſeem the only ſpecies of 


plants found with us, yet in Germany 


there are many others, and thoſe found 
in different ſubſtances. A whitiſh ſtone, 
a little harder than chalk, frequently 
contains them: they are found alſo often 
in a grey ſlaty ſtone, of a firmer texture; 
not unfrequently in a blackiſh one; and, 
at times, in many others. Nor are the 
bodies themſelves leſs various here than 
the matter in which they are contained: 
the leaves of trees are found in great 
abundance, among which thoſe of the 
willow, poplar, Whitethorn, and pear- 
trees, are the moſt common ; ſmall 
branches of box; leaves of the olive tree, 
and ſtalks of garden-thyme, are allo 
found there; and ſometimes ears of the 
various ſpecies of corn, and the larger as 
well as the ſmaller moſſes in great abun- 
dance. 5 
Theſe ſeem the tender vegetables, or her- 
baceous plants, certainly found thus im- 
merſed in hard ſtone, and buried at great 
depths in the earth; others of many kinds 
there are alſo. named by authors, but as 
in bodies ſo imperfect, errors are eaſi) 
fallen into, theſe ſeem all that can be 
_. aſcertained beyond mere conjecture. 
PLANTA, in anatomy, the ſole of ihe 
foot. See the article Foor. I 
PLANTAGO, the PLANTAIN TREE, in 
| botany, See the next article. 
in botany, 2 
Plant 
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plant of the tetrandria monogynia claſs, 

the flower whereof conſiſts of one petal, 

. uſually wide expanded at the mouth, 
and with the limb divided into four oval 
ſegments : the fruit is a biloculer capſule, 

of an ovated figure, containing a great 

many oblong ſeeds, | | 

The root, leaves, and ſeeds of plantain, 
are uſed in medicine, and reckoned cool- 
ing and aſtringent; being much recom- 
mended in fluxes of all kinds, particu- 
larly hæmorrhages, whether from the 

nioſe, mouth, or uterus. It is likewiſe ac- 
counted a great healer of freſh wounds. 
Ribwort, and bucks-horn plantain, are 
two ſpecies of, and agree with, plantain 
in virtues. 

Water-PLANTAIN, ranumeulus, See the 
article RANUNCULUS. 

PLANTARIS, in anatomy, one of the 
extenſor-muſcles of the foot, which has 
its origin from the interior part of the ex- 
ternal condyle. 


PLANTATION, in the Weſt-Indies, de - 


notes a ſpot of ground which a planter 
or perſon, arrived in a new colony, 
itches on to cultivate for his own uſe, or 


is aſſigned for that purpoſe. ; However, 
the term plantation is often uſed in a ſy- 


nonymous ſenſe with colony, See the 
article COLONY. 

The britiſh plantations in America, are, 
beſides the iſlands of Jamaica, Barba- 
does, &c, thoſe of Virginia,  Mary- 
land, New-England, New-York, Ca- 
rolina, Georgia, Penſylvania, New- 
Scotland, Sc. See VIRGINIA, Sc. 

By ftat. x2 Car. II. and xr and 12 
Will. III. all governors of the planta- 
tions are, at their entrance, to take an 
oath, that, to their utmoſt, they ſhall ſee 
the acts of parliament made concernin 
the ſaid colonies put in execution; an 
on failure, complaint being made to the 


king, ſuch a governor is to be removed, 


and forfeit the ſum of one thouſand 
pounds, If any. governor, deputy-go- 
vernor, &c, oppreſs any of the king's 


ſubjets under their government, or act 


any ways contrary to the laws of this 
realm, or in force within their govern- 
ments, Sc. it ſhall be determined in the 
court of king's bench in England, and 
the ſame puniſhment ivflited as uſual for 
ſuch offences in England, 
And by 7 and 8 Will. III. all laws, 
cuſtoms, Sc. practiſed in any of the 
lantations that are repugnant to any 
aus already made, or to any law here- 


after to be made, relating to thoſe plan- 
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all places of truſt in the courts of law, or 


relating to the treaſury, in any iſland or 


colony, ſhall be held by native-born ſub- 
jets of Great · Britain, Ireland, or of 
the ſaid colonies. Alſo all perſons, claim- 
ng any right in any of them, ſhall not 
diſpoſe of the ſame to any but natural 
born ſubjects; and all governors ap- 


- pointed by ſuch proprietors, ſhall be ap- 
proved by his majeſty, and take the 


oaths accordingly. 


By 5 Geo. II. c. 7. all real eftates in the - 
; plantations ſhall be chargeable with all 
— debts whatſoever, and ſubject to the 
ike remedies and proceedings as in 
England. And for the mote eaſy re- 


covery of debts in the colonies, in which 


any perſon reſiding in Great-Britain ſhall 


be party, ſuch debt may be proved. 
Here an oath before any chief magiſtrate 
near where the perſon fhall reſide; and 
being certified under the common ſeal of 
the city or town, ſhall be of the ſame 
force as if the perſon had appeared in 
open court, or upon commiſſion. 

By 6 Geo. II. c. 13. all ſugars and pa- 
neles of the uct of any plantation 
not under his majeſty's dominion, im- 
ported into any of his majeſty's planta- 
tions, ſhall pay five ſhillings for every 
hundred weight; and for all rum, or 
ſpirits of foreign produce, nine pence per 


gallon ; and for molaſſes, fix pence per 


allon. And, on importation, an entry 

all be made by the proper officers, &c. 
and'the duties paid down in ready mo- 
ney before landing the goods, on pain of 
forfeiture. And by the ſame act, ſu- 
gars, rum, &c, not the produce of bri- 
tiſh plantations, are prohibited to be im · 


ported into Ireland. 


y 5 Geo, II. c. 22. no hats or felts 


hall be exported from one britiſh plan- 


tation to another, on penalty of five hun- 
dred pounds and forfeiture of the goods; 


and perſons aiding and aſſiſting therein, 


ſnall forfeit forty pounds. This ſtatute 
alſo. regulates the trade of felt- making, 
Sc. and no perſon ſhall retain in the ſaid 
art any negro, on forfeiture ob five pounds 


for every month. 


For other regulations concerning the 


britiſh plantations and the trade to and 


from them, ſee NAvat AFFAIRS, 

By a proclamation of queen Anne's, the 
currency of the foreign coins, in the 
plantations, was ſettled as follows: Se- 
ville pieces of eight, old plate, ſeven - 
teen penny-weight twelve grains, at 


14 Q | four 


LW! 
four ſhillings. and fixtpence; Seville 
pieces of eight, new plate, | fourteen 
penny weight, at three ſhillings and 
ſeven "pence farthing; Mexico pieces of 
eight, ſeventeen ny-weight _ 

ains, at four ſhillings and fix pence, pil- 

2 pieces of eight, ſeventeen penny 

weight, twelve grains, at four ſhillings 
and fix pence three farthings; Peru pieces 
of eight, old plate, ſeventeen penny- 
weight twelve grains, at four ſhillings and 
five pence z croſs-dollars, eighteen pen- 
- ny-weight, at four ſhillings and four 
- pence three farthings; ducatoons of Flan- 
ders; twenty penny-weight and twenty- 
one grains at five ſhillings and fix pence ; 
ecus, or crowns of France, ſeventeen pen- 
ny · weight twelve grains, at four ſhillings 
and ſix pence; cruſadoes of Portugal, 
eleven penny · weight four grains, at two 
ſhillings and ten pence farthing; three 

Builder pieces of Holland, twenty pen- 

ny-weight and ſeven grains, at five ſhil- 

lings and two pence farthing; old rix- 
dollars of the empire, eighteen penny- 
weight and ten grains, at four ſhillings 

and fix pence; and the halves, quarters, 
and other parts in proportion to their de- 
nominations, and light pieces in propor- 
tion to their weight. 

Strength of the britiſh PLANTATIONS. The 
encroachments of the French upon the 
britiſh plantations, the number of whoſe 
inhabitants is more than three times that 

of 3 both in 3 and Louiſiana 

ut together, is certainly a vei eat in- 
— offered to his majeſt a na- 
tion; eſpecially fince the Engliſh planted 
and improved them, from the ſea - coaſts 
almoſt up to the ſources of the largeſl ri- 
vers, by the conſent of the natives, whoſe 
lands they have actually purchaſed and 
paid for; and whioſe traffic we may be 
entirely deprived of, if the French do not 
meet with an effectual check; which, 
could proper meaſures be taken to make 
the ſeveral colonies of New England, 
New York, New Jerſey, Penfilvania, 
—— Virginia, and North and 
South Carolina act in concert, may ver 
eaſily be done: but the miſchief is, all 
theſe colonies are independent on each 
other, and have different views and in- 
tereſts ; which makes it next to im- 
poſſible to draw any conſiderable bo- 
dy of forces together on an emergency, 
though the ſafety and preſervation, not 
only of any particular colony, but of all 
the britiſh plantations on the american 
continent, were ever ſo nearly concerned, 
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To remedy this. inconvenience, ſome 
have, with the utmoſt deference to his 


majeſty and his miniſters, . propoſed, 
that all the colonies appertaining to the 


crown of Great Britain on the northern 


continent of America, be united under 
a legal, ular, and firm eftabliſh- 
ment; and that a lieutenant-general be 

appointed, tp whom the governors of 
each province ſhall be ſubordinate : _ alſo 
that an aſſembly compoſed of a certain 

number of deputies from each province, 

- ſhall have power to ſettle and appoint 
what quotas or proportions of men, mo- 
ney, &c. each province is to raiſe for 

their mutual defence; and if neceſſary, 
for offence and invaſion of their ene. 
mies; in all which caſes; the lieutenant or 

overnor general is to have a negative, 
t not to enact any thing without the 
concurrence of the majority of them, 

Such a coalition, tempered with, and 
founded on prudence, moderation and 
juſtice, could not fail to lay a laſting and 
ſure foundation bf ſuch ſtrength and pro- 
ſperity, as would enable the plantations 

to defend themſelves agaioſt their enter- 
prizing.and ambitious neighbours, 

PLANTING, in agriculture and garden« 
ing, is ſetting a tree or plant taken from 
its proper place, in a new hole or pit; 
throwing freſh earth over its toot, and 
filling up the hole to the level of the ſur- 
face of the ground. 

The firſt thing in planting is to prepare 
the ground before the trees or plants are 
taken out of the earth, that they may 
remain out of the ground, as ſhort a 
time as —.— and the next is to 
take up the trees or plants in order to 
their being tranſplanted. In taking u 

the trees, carefully dig away the eart 
round the roots, ſo as to come at their 

ſeveral parts to cut them off; for if they 
are torn out of the ground without care, 
the roots will be broken and bruiſed to 
the great injury of the trees. When you 
have taken them up, the next thing is to 
prepare them for planting by pruning 
the roots and heads. And firſt, as to the 
roots; all the ſmall fibres are to be cut 
off, as near to the place from whence 
they are produced, as may be, except 
they are to be replanted immediately at- 
ter they are taken vp. Then prune off 
all the bruiſed or broken roots, all ſuch 
as are irregular, and croſs each other, 
and all downright roats, eſpecially in 
fruĩt- trees: ſhorten the larger roots in 
proportion to the age, the ſtrength, =_ 
na 
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ut. mulberry, and ſome other tender- 
— kinds ſhould not be prunned ſo 
cloſe as the more hardy ſorts of fruit and 
foreſt-trees : in young fruit trees, ſuch as 
pears, apples, plumbs, peaches, Sc. that 
are one year old from the time of their 
budding or grafting, the roots may be 
left only about eight or nine inches 
long; but in older trees, they muſt be 
left of a much greater length: but this 
is only to be underſtood of the larger 
roots ; for the-ſmall ones muſt be chiefly 
cut quite out, or pruned very ſhort, 
The next thing is the pruning of their 
heads, which muſt be differently per- 
formed in different trees; and the deſign 
of the trees muſt alſo be conſidered : 
thus, if they are deſigned for walls or 
eſpaliers, it is beſt to plant them with the 
greateſt part of their heads, which ſhould 
remain on till they begin to ſhoot in the 
ſpring, when they muſt be cut down to 
ve or ſix eyes, at the ſame time taking 
care not to diſturb the roots. But if the 
trees are deſigned for ſtandards, you 
ſhould prune off. all the ſmall branches 
cloſe to the place where they are pro- 
duced, as alſo the irregular ones which 
croſs each-other 5 and after having diſ- 
placed theſe branches, you ſhould alſo 
cut off all ſuch parts of branches, as 
have by any accident been broken or 
wounded z but by no means cut off the 
main leading ſhoots which are neceſſary 
to attract the ſap-from the root, and 
thereby promote tlie growth of the tree. 
Having thus prepared the trees for plant- 
ing, you muſt now proceed to place them 
in the earth; but firſt if the trees have 
been long out of the ground, ſo that the 
fibres of the roots are dried, place them 


their eight or ten hours'in water, before they 
| they are planted, with their heads ere, and 
cares the roots only immerſed therein, which 
ſed to will ſwell the dried veſſels of the roots, 
n you and prepare them to imbibe nouriſhment 
g is to from the earth. In planting them, great 
uning regard ſhould be had to the nature of 
to the the ſoil; for if that be cold and moiſt, 
be cut tie trees ſhould be planted very ſnal- 
v hence low; and if it be a hard rock or gra- 
except vel, it will be better to raiſe a hill of 
ely at- earth where each tree is to be planted, 
ne off than to dig into the rock or gravel, and 
11 ſuch fill it up with earth, as is too often prac- 
other, tiſed, by which means the trees are plant- 
ally in ed, as it were in a tub, and have but lit- 
Dots in tle room to extend their roots. The 

and next thing ta be obſerved is, to place the 
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trees in the hole in ſuch a manner | 

the roots may be about the ſame depth in 
the ground, as before they were taken - 
up: then break the earth fine with a 
ſpade, and ſcatter it into the hole, ſo 
that it may fall in between every root, 
that there may be no hollowneſs in the 
earth: then having filled up the hole, 
: 2 down the earth with your 
eet, but do not make it too hard; which 
is a great fault, eſpecially if the ground 
be ſtrong or wet. Having thus planted 
the trees, they ſhould be faſtened to 
ſtakes driven into the ground, to prevent 
their being diſplaced by the wind, and 
ſome mulch laid about the ſurface of the 
ground about their roots: as to ſuch as 
are me againſt walls, their roots 
ſhould be placed about five'or fix inches 
from the wall, to which their heads 
ſhould be nailed to prevent their being 
| blown up by the wind, The feaſons for 
planting are various, according to the 
different ſorts of trees, or the ſoil in which 
they are planted: for the trees whoſe leaves 
fall off in winter, the beſt time is the 
beginning of October, provided the foil 
be dry; but if it be a very wet ſoil it is 
better to defer it till the latter end of Fe- 
bruary, or the beginning of March ; and 
for many kinds of evergreens, the begin- 
ning of April is by far the beſt ſeaſon; 
though they may be ſafely removed at 
Midſummer, provided they are not to be 
carried very far; but you ſhould always 
make choice of a cloudy wet ſeaſon, | 

For other obſervations on planting, ſee 
the articles NURSERY, KITCHEN-Gak- 

S DEN, ORCHARD, GROVE, Se. 

Reverſe PLANTING, a method of planting 
in which the natural poſition of the plant, 
or ſhoot 18 inverted; the branches being 
ſet into the earth, and the root reared in- 
to the air. Dr. Agricola mentions this 
monſtrous method of planting, which 
he found to ſucceed very well, in moſt 
or all ſorts of fruit trees, timber trees, 
Se. Bradley affirms that he has ſeen a 
lime tree in Holland growing with its 
firſt roots in the air, which'had ſhot out 
branches in great plenty, at the fame 
time that its firſt branches produced roots 
and fed the tree. Mr. Fairchild, of 
Hoxton, has praQtiſed the ſame with us, 
and gives the following directions for 
performing it: make choice' of a young 
tree of one ſhoot,'of alder, elm, willow, 
or any other tree that eaſily takes root by 
laying ; bend the ſhoot gently down into 
the eartb, and ſo let it remain till it has 


BUA "© Ffaze'] © BUA 
taken root. Then dig about the firſt t 
root, and raiſe it gently out of the 


ground, till the ftem be nearly upright, 
and ſtake it up. Then prune the roots, 
now erected in the air, from the bruiſes 
and wounds they received in being dug 
up, and anoint the pruned parts with a 
compoſition of two ounces of turpen- 


tine, four ounces of tallow, and four 


ounces of bees wax melted together and 
applied pretty warm. Afterwards prune 
off all the buds or ſhoots that are upon 
the ſtem, and dreſs the wounds with the 
fame compoſition, to prevent any collate- 
ral ſhootings, that might ſpoil the beauty 
of the ſtem, | 


PLANTING, in architecture, the laying 


the firſt courſe of ftones, in the founda- 
tions of buildings. See FOUND AT10N. 


- PLASENDAL, a fortreſs of Flanders, 


three miles ſouth-eaſt of Oſtend. 


PLASHING of quick/et-bedges, an opera- 


tion very neceſſary to promote the growth 
and continuance of old hedges, See the 
article HEDGE. 


/ 


E is performed in this manner: the old 


ſtubs muſt be cut off, Sc. within two or 
three inches of the ground, and the beſt 
and longeſt of the middle ſized ſhoots 
muſt be left to lay down. Some of the 
ſtrongeſt of theſe muſt alſo be left to an- 
ſwer the purpoſe of ſtakes. Theſe are to 
be cut off to the height at which the hedge 
is intended to be left; and they are to 


ſtand at ten foot diſtance one from ano- 


ther : when there are nat proper ſhoots 
for theſe at the due diſtances, their places 


. Muſt be ſupplied with common ſtakes of 
dead wood. The hedges is tobe firſt thine . 


ned, by cutting away all but thoſe ſhoots 
which are intended to be uſed either as 
ſtakes, or the other work of the plaſhing; 
the ditch is to be cleaned out with the 
ade: and it muſt be now dug as at 
with ſloping fides each way ; and 

when there is any cavity on the bank on 
which the hedge grows, or the earth has 
been waſhed away from the roots of the 

_ Nirubs, it is to be made good by facing 


it, as they expreſs it, with the mould 


dug from the upper part of the ditch : 


all the reſt of the earth dug out of the 


ditch is to be laid upon the top of the 
bank, and the owner ſhould look care- 
fully into it that this be done; for the 
workmen, to ſpare themſelves trouble, 
are apt to throw as much as they. can 
_ _vpon the face of the bank; which being 
by this means overloaded, is ſoon waſh. 


ed off into the ditch again, and a very 


part of the work undone ; where. 
as what is laid on the top of the bank 
always remains there, and makes a good 
fence of an indifferent hedge. 
In the plaſhing the quick, two extremes 
are to be avoided; theſe are, the layin 
it too low, and the laying it too thick: 
this makes the ſap run all into the ſhoots, 
and leaves the plaſhes without ſufficient 
- nouriſhment ; which, with the thickneſ; 
of the hedge, finally kills them. The 
other extreme of laying them too high, ol 
is equally to be avoided ; for this carries fo 
up all the nouriſhment into the plaſhes, 2 
and ſo makes the ſhoots ſmall and weak T 
at the bottom, and, conſequently, the ar 
hedge thin. This is a common error in th 
the north of England. The beſt hedges 
made any where in England, are thoſe br 
in Hertfordſhire ; for they are plaſhed in an 
a middle way between the two extremes, N 
and the cattle are by that prevented on 
both from croping the young ſhoots, WI of 
and from going through; and a new qu 
and vigorous hedge ſoon forms itſelf. cor 
When the ſhoot is bent down that is in- litt 
tended to be plaſhed, it muſt be cut half qu 
way through with the bill: the cut muſt Th 
be given ſloping, ſome what downwards, Ta 
and then it is to be wounded about the of 
ſtakes, and after this its ſuperfluous ſim 
branches are to be cut off, as they ſtand laſt 
out at the ſides of the hedge, If for the A 
firſt year or two the field where a new be r 
hedge is made can be ploughed, it pitc 
will thrive the better for it; but if the yell 
ſtubs are very old, it is beſt to cut them WW four 
quite down, and to ſecure them with the 
good dead hedges on both ſides, till the lin, 
ſhoots are grown up from them ftrong BW add 
enough to plaſh; and wherever void ef n 
ſpaces are ſeen, new ſets are to be planted BW A ft 
to fill them up. A new hedge railed 8 ding 
from ſets in the common way, generally WW fler 1 
requires plaſhing about eight or nine I and! 
years __ 8 = 
PLASTER, enplaſtrum, in pharmacy, c 
is defined to be an external applies · i Jello 
tion, of a harder conſiſtence than our three 
ointments: theſe are to be ſpread ac- WW Peun 
cording to the different circumſtances of WW wirt 
the wound, place, or patient, eithe! The 
upon linen or leather. if the part vp- Take 
on which they are to be laid be naturally of ca 
hairy, it muſt be ſhaved ; but that they half 7 
may {tick the better, the natural ſhape c little 
the part muſt be conſulted, and the pla: canth. 
ſter ſpread and formed according]y, e. der; 
ther round, ſquare, triangular, ellipt- — t 
cal, in a lunar form, ar io ſhape f Ther 


— 


nner 


. 


ie 

jetter T. Some alſo are divided at both 

! ends, and others are perforated in the 
middle; theſe laſt are of frequent uſe 

in fractures attended with a wound; 


be cleanſed and dreſſed without removing 


15 the plaſter, Theſe plaſters are of diffe- 
ts, rent forms, according to the part they 


are laid on; but they are uſually ſquare, 


= or round; and indeed there is almoſt no 
Che part of the body which a plaſter of one 
gh of thoſe forms may not be made to ſerve 
* for, if it be notched about the edges with 
hes, 2 pair of ſciſſars. See plate CCII, fig. 2. 
veal The uſes of plaſters are various; they 
the are ſerviceable in ſecuring the dreſſings, 
or in they alſo forward the maturation of the 
dges s, agglutinate and heal wounds, unite 
thoſe toe bones, heal burns, aſſuage pain, - 
ed in and ſtrengthen weak parts. 5 
met, The common plaſter is made by boiling 
ented one gallon of oil olive, with five pounds 
'oots, of litharge finely powdered, in about a 
new quart of water, over a gentle fire, and 
itſelf, continually ſtirring them, till the oil and 
js in- litharge are united, and the whole ac- 
t half quires the conſiſtence of a plaſter. 
mult The quickfilver plaſter is made thus: 
wards, Take of the common plaſter one pound, 
ut the of quickfilyer three ounces, and of the 
fluous ſimple balſam of ſulphur a dram; and, 
 ftand laſtly, let them be incorporated, 
for the A cephalic is ordered by the college to 
a new be made out of two pounds of burgundy 
ed, it pitch, one pound of ſoft labdanum, and 
if the yellow rofin and yellow wax, of each 
it them four ounces 3 one ounce of what is called 
n with the expreſſed oil of mace: the pitch, ro- 


lin, and wax being firſt melted together, 
-_ firſt the labdanum, and then the oil 
mace, 


till the 
ſtrong 
er void 


planted WW & firengthening plaſter is made, by ad- 
e raiſed ding to two pounds of the common pla- 
eneral ler melted, half a pound of frankincenſe, 
or nine I and three ounces of dragon's blood, both 
reduced to powder. 
armacy, Wl A drawing plaſter is made thus: Take 
applica* yellow rolin and yellow wax, of each 
than our three pounds; of tried mutton-ſuet one 
read ac- ¶ Pound; melt all together, and train the 
ances mixture for uſe, 
it, either WY The bliſtering plaſter is made thus: 
part vf Take of the drawing plaſter two pounds, 
naturally of cantharides one pound, of vinegar 
that the) half a pint ; the plaſter being melted, a 
1 ſhape of WY little before it hardens, ſprinkle in the 
1 the pla: ©ntharides, reduced to a very fine pow- 
ingly, & der; then add the vinegar, and beat all 
r, elipi- rell together. 
ape * we here are ſeveral other forms of plaſters, 
ttet | 


for by this contrivance the wound may 


ä — 9 . 
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for which we muſt refer the reader to the 
diſpenſatories. „%  Of\ got 
PLASTER, among builders, &c. The 
plaſter of paris is a preparation of ſeveral, 
ſpecies of gypſums, dug near Mont 
Maitre, a village in the neighbourhood 
of Parisz whence the name, See the 
article GYPSUM. 120 
The beſt ſort is hard, white, ſhining, 
and marblyz known by the names of 
plaſter-ſ(tone, or parget of Mount Maitre. 
It will neither give fire with ſteel, nor 
ferment with aqua fortis, but very freely 


and readily calcines in the fire, into a ve- 


ry fine plaſter; the uſe of which in build- 
ing, and caſting ſtatues, is well known. 
See the article STUCCO, 
As the modern taſte runs greatly into 
plaſtering, it were to be wiſhed that this 
art could be brought to its antient per- 
fection. The plaſters of the Romans 
were exceeding durable; witneſs ſeveral 
yards of it ſtill to be found on the top 
of the pont de Garde, near Niſmes. At 
Venice they uſe a very durable plaſter ; 
but as the ſecret of preparing it, is not 
known among us, it would be worth 
while to try whether ſuch. a ſubſtance 
might not be made by boiling the pow- 
der of gypſum dry over the fire, for it 
will boil in the manner of water; and 
when this boiling or recalcining was 
over, the mixing with it reſin, or pitch, 
or both together, with common ſulphur, 
and the powder of ſed-ſhells, If theſe 
were all mixed together, and the water 
added to it hot, and the matter all kept 
hot upon the fire till the inſtant of its be- 
ing uſed, ſo that it might be laid on hot, 
it 18 poſſible this ſecret might be hit upon. 
Wax and oil of turpentine may be alſo 
tried as additions: theſe being the com- 
man ingredients in ſuch cements as we 
have accounts of are the firmeſt, Strong 
ale-wort is by ſome directed to be uſed, 
inſtead of water, to make mortar of 
lime-ſtone be of a more than ordinary 
ſtrength. It is poſſible, that the uſe of 
this tenacious liquor in the powdered in- 
gredients of this propoſed plaſter, might 
greatly add to their ſolidity and firmneſs, 
dued with a formative power, or a fa. 
culty of forming or faſhioning a maſs of 
matter, after the likeneſs of a living be- 
ing; ſuch a virtueſas ſome of the antient 
epicureans, and perhaps the peripatetics 
too, imagined to reſide in the earth, or, 
at leaſt, to have antiently reſided therein, . 
by means whereof, and without any ex- 
| traordinary 
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traordinary intervention of a creator,.it PLATE, in commerce, fignifies gold gr 


ut forth plants, &c. Some of them 
ſeem to be of opinion, that animals apd 
even man himſelf, was the effe& of this 
plaſtic power. 0 

PLASTICE, the PLASTIC ART, a branch 
of ſculpture, being the art of forming 

res of men, birds, beaſts, fiſhes, &c. 

. In plaſter, clay, ſtuc, or the like. See 

the article SCULPTURE. | 
Plaſtice differs from carving, in that 
here the figures are made by the addition 
of what is wanting; but in carving al- 
ways by ſubtracting what is ſuperfluous, 

The plaſtic art is now chiefly uſed among 

us, in fret-work ceilings 
lians apply it alſo to 8 
chimnies with great figures. 

PLAT-vEins, in the manege, the veins 
wherein we bleed horſes, one in the low- 
er part of each ſhoulder, and the other in 

the flat part of the thighs, 

PLaTs of a ſhip, flat ropes made of rope 
yarn, and weaved one over the other; 
they ſerve to ſave the cable from galling in 
the hawſe, or to wind about the flukes of 
the anchors, to ſave the pennant of the 
foreſheet from galling againſt them. 

PLATA, a ſmall iſland in the pacific 
ocean, near the coaſt of Peru, ſituated 
weſt long. $19, ſouth lat. 19. It is alſo 
the name of a city of Peru, capital of 

the province of La Plata, ſituated in 
weft long. 66* 30“, ſouth lat. a2? 307: 
and alſo the name of a great river of Pe- 
ru, which riſing in the province of La 

Plata, and running ſouth-eaſt till it joins 

the river Paragua, diſcharges itſelf into 
the atlantic ocean, below the city of 
Buenos Ayres, 

PLATANUS, the PLANE TRBE, in bota- 
ny. See the article PLANE TREE. 

PLATBAND, in gardening, a border or 
bed of flowers along a wall, or the fide of 
a parterre frequently edged with box, Cc. 
Inarchite&ureplatband is any flat ſquare - 


moulding, whoſe height much exceeds 


its projecture; ſuch are the faces or faſ- 
ciæ of an architrave, and the platbands 
of the-modillions of a corniche. 
PLATBAND of a door or window is uſed for 
the lintel, where that is made ſquare, or 
not much arched ; theſe platbands are 
uſually crofſed with bars of iron when 
they have a great bearing, but it is mach 
better to eaſe them by arches of diſcharge 
built over them. | 
PLaTBANDS of flutings, are the liſts or 
fillets between the flutings of columns. 


; but che Ita- 
e mantlings of - 


* wrought into veſſels, for domeſtic 
uſes. | 
Plate on being im pays the follow. 
ing duties, vix. filver plate of France on 
Importation pays 38. 2788 d. the ounce; 
and, on exportation, draws back, 2s, 
1:39, Plate of the Eaſt Indies, pays on 
Importation, 2 8. 2782 d. the ounce; 
and, on exportation, draws back, 28. 
1188 d. Of all other places, pays on 
importation, 18. 5783 d. the ounce; 
and, on exportation, draws back, rs, 
43459, Silver gilt pays on importation, 


the ounce, of France, 38. 10 05 d. and 
on exportation, draws back, 28. 670 d. 
Of the Eaſt- Indies, pays on importation, 
28. = — on exportation, draws 
back, 2 8. 6700 d. Of all other places 
pays on importation, 28. 327 4. an 
on exportation, draws back, wr 6 


Gold-plate wrought, pays on importi- 
tion, the ounce, 198. 1788 d. and, on 
exportation, draws back, 178. 3d. 
PlaTE, in heraldry, is a round flat piete 
of ſilver, without any impreſſion; but a 
it were formed, ready to receive it. 
PLATE is alſo a term uſed by our ſportſ{ 
men, to expreſs the reward given to the 
beſt horſe at our races. See Rack. 
PLATES, in gunnery. The priſe plates are 
two plates of iron on the cheeks of a gun- 
carriage, from the cape-ſquare to the 
center, through which the priſe bolts go 
and on which the handſpike reſts when it 
poiĩſes up the breech of the piece. Break 
plates are the two plates on the face « 
the carriage, one on each cheek, Train 
plates are the two plates on the cheeks 
at the train of the carriage, Dulidge 
plates are the fix plates on the wheel of: 
gun-carriage, where the fellows are join 
ed together, and ſerve to ſtrengthen ti 
dulidges. 
PLATE-LONGE, in the manege, a wort 
ſtrap, four fathom long, three ing 
broad, and one thick; uſed for rain 
the legs of a horſe, and ſometimes fo 
taking him down, in order to facilita 
ſeveral operations of the farrier. 
PLATEA, the $POONBILL, in ornitholc 
, a ſpecies of anas, with a flat veal 
broad and rounded at the end, w - 
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the name. See plate CC. fig. 7. | 


It is of the ſhape, and about the fize of 


our common heron. 


See the articles 
Anas and HERON, * 


PLATFORM, in the military art, an ele- 


vation of earth, on which cannon is 
laced, to fire on the enemy; ſuch are 
the mounts in the middle of curtins. On 
the rampart there-is always a platform, 
where the cannon are mounted. It is 
made by the heaping up of earth on the 
rampart, or by an arrangement of ma- 
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- yeſemble, in ſome degree, a ſpoon, whence PLATONIC: YEAR, or the cREAT YEAR; 


is a period of time determined by the re- 


volution of the equinoxes, or the ſpace 
_ ' wherein the ſtars and conſtellations return 


to their former places, in reſpect of the 

uinoxes. The platonic year, accord- 
ing to Tycho Brahe, is 25816, according 
to Ricciolus 25920, and according ro 
Caſſini 24800 years. See PRECESSION, 
This period once accompliſhed, it was 
an opinion among the antients, that the 
world was to begin anew, and the ſame 
ſeries of things to turn over again. 


driers, riſing inſenſibly, tor the cannon PLATONISM, the doArine and ſenti- 


to roll on, either in a caſemate, or on at- 

tack in the outworks, © 
All pratitioners are agreed, that no ſhot 
can be depended on, unleſs the piece can 
be placed on-a ſolid platform ; for if the 
plarform ſhakes with 'the firſt impulſe of 
the powder, the piece mult likewiſe ſhake, 
which will alter its direction, and render 
the ſhot uncertain. f | 

PLATFORM, in architecture, is a row of 
beams, which ſupport the timber-work 
of a roof, and lie on the top of the wall, 
where the entablature 6ught to be raiſed, 
This term ĩs alſo uſed for a kind of ter- 
race, or broad, ſmooth, open walk at 
the top of a building, from whence a 
fair proſpe& may be taken of the adjacent 
country. Hence an edifice is ſaid to be 


ments of Plato and his followers, with 
regard to philoſophy,” GSS. 

In phyſics, Plato followed Heraelitus; 
in ethies and politics, Socrates; and in 
metaphyſics, he followed Pythagoras; 
and his diſciples were called academics, 
See the articles ACaDEmiC, Ec. 

The platonic philoſophy is thought very 
conſiſtent with the moſaic; and a great 
many of the primitive fathers follow the 
opinions of that philoſopher, as being fa» 


yourable to chriſtianity. Juſtin is of opi= * 


nion that Plato could not learn many 
things which he has ſaid in his works 
from mere natural reaſon, but thinks he 
might have learned them from the books 
of Moſes, which he might have read 


when in Egypt, 


covered with a platforni, when it is flat PLATTOON, or PLoTTOON, in the mi- 


at top, and has no ridge, Moſt of the 
oriental buildings are thus covered, as 
were all thoſe of the antients. 
PLaTFORM, or ORLOP, iff a man of war, 
a place on the lower deck, abaft the 
main-maſt, between it and the cockpit, 
and round about the main'capftan, where 
proviſion is made for the wounded men 
in time of action. | 
PLATIASMOS, a wort uſed to expreſs 


litary art, a ſmall ſquare body of forty 
or fifty men, drawn out of a battalibn of 


foot, and placed between the ſquadrons 
of horſe, to ſuſtain them; or in ambuſ- 


cades, ſtraits, and defiles, where there 
is not room for whole battalions or re- 
giments. Plattoons are alſo uſed when 
they form the hollow ſquare, to ſtreugthen 
the angles. The grenadiers are gene- 
rally poſted in plattoons. De 


a fault in pronunciation; owing to a PLATYSMA mMYo1Dgs, in anatomy, a 


cheeks perſan's opening his mouth too wide, and 
Dulidge then ſpeaking indiſtinctly. | 

heel of PLATONIC, ſomething tht relates to 
are join Plato, his ſchool-philoſophy, opinions, 


hen th 
w_ a pute ſpiritual affeclion, for Which Plato 


name given by Fallopius to one of the 


muſcles, called latiſſima colli, by ſome 


quadratus gene, and ſubcutaneus by 
others. See SUBCUTANEUS. 


or the like ; thus, platonic love denotes PLAUSUS, among the Romans. See the 


article ACCLAMATION. 


Was a great advocate, ſubſiſting between PLAY, luſus. See Game and GAMING, 


TRAGEDY, COMEDY, Ec. 


for himſelf in court, in a cauſe there de- 
pending; and, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, 


wore! | 
Fo finge the different ſexes, abſtrafted from all PLA, in poetry. See the articles Da AMA, 
for in carnal appetites, and regarding no other | — 
times f object but the mind and its beauties: or PLAY-HOUSE. See the articles THEATRE, 
) facile is even a ſincere diſintereſted friendſhip AMPHITHEATRE, Sc. 
ſubſiſting between perſons of the fame ſex, PLEA, in law, is what either party alledges 
* rnitholdl *bftrafted from any ſelfiſn views, and re- 
flat bei £2: 4ing no other object than the perſon, 
d, ſo 3 if any ſuch lobe or friendſhip has aught 


a foundation' in nature, 
Vor. III 


 xeſem\ 


it is the defendant's anſwer to the plain · 
tiff's declaration, Ads ; 
14 R Pleas 


q 
o 
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P.L'E 
Pleas are uſually divided into thoſe ef the 
crown and common pleas, Pleas of the 
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- crown are all ſuits in the king's name, or 


in the name of the attorney- general on 
his behalf, for offences committed againſt 
his crown and dignity, and againſt his 
peace ; as treaſon, murder, felony, Cc. 
Common pleas are ſuch ſuits as are car- 
ried on between common perſons, in ci- 
vil caſes, Theſe pleas may be divided into 
as many branches as there are actions. 
To an action there is either a general or 
a ſpecial plea: and here, a general plea 
is a general anſwer to the declaration, as 
ina debt or contract; the general plea is, 
that he owes nothing ; in a debt upon 


bond, that it is not his deed, or he paid 


it on the day; in an action on a promiſe, 
that he made no promiſe ; and in a treſ- 
paſs, not guilty. Special pleas are either 
in bar to the action brought, or in abate- 
ment of the writ on which the action is 
framed. All pleas are to be ſuccin&, 
without any unneceſſary repetitions, and 
muſt be dire& and pertinent to the caſe. 
Court of common PLEAs, See the article 
COMMON PLEAS. 


PLEADING, in law, - ſpeech uttered at 


the bar, in defence of a cauſe ; but, in 
« ſtricter (ene, pleadings are all the alle- 
gations of the parties to a ſuit, made af- 
ter the declaration, till the iſſue is joined, 
In this ſenſe they expreſs what is contain- 
ed in the bar, replication, and rejoinder 
and not what is in the declaration. itſelf. 
Hence defaults in the matter of declara- 
tion are not confined within the miſ- 
leading, 
From the conqueſt all pleading was per- 
formed in french, till the reign of Ed- 
ward III: when it was appointed that the 
pleas ſhould be pleaded in engliſh ; but 
that they ſhould be entered or recorded in 
latin. At Athens, and even in France 
and England, formaÞ and prepared plead- 
Ings were prohibited, and it was unlaw- 


* 


ful to amuſe the court with long art- - 


ful haranguesz only it was the ſettled 
cuſtom here, in important matters, to 
begin the pleadings with a text out 
of the holy ſcriptures. It is but of late 
— that eloquence was admitted to the 
ar. 

PLEASURE and pain, ſays Mr. Locke, 
are ſimple ideas, which we receive both 
from ſenſation and reflection; there be- 
vg thoughts of the mind, as well as ſen- 
ſations, accompanied with pleature or 
pain. Dee the article Pal. 
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PL E 

There are a great many modes of plea. 
ſure and 2 reſult from — 
rious conſiderations of good and evil, 
whether natural or moral, and the paſ. 
fions thereby excited. See the articles 
GooD, Evil, and Pass10Nns. 
Pleaſure and pain ſeem to be the means 
made uſe of, by nature, to direct us in 

the purſuit of happineſs ; ſince pleaſure is 
annexed to whatever contributes thereto, 
and pain is the companion of what tends 
to our ruin, Hence it is, that the plea. 
ſures of a child, a youth, a grown perſon, 
and an old man, all vary, according to 
the different things required by nature in 
each ſtate, whether ſimply for the prefer. 
vatien of the individual, or for that and 
propagation jointly, | 

PLEBEIAN, pl/eberus, any perſon of the 
rank of the common people. It is chief- 
ly uſed in ſpeaking of the antient Ro- 
mans, who were divided into ſenators, 
knights, and plebeians or commons, 

PLEBISCITUM, in roman antiquity, a 
law enacted by the common people, at 
the requeſt of the tribune, or other ple- 
beian magiſtrate, without the interven- 
tion of the ſenate 3 but more particu- 
larly denotes the law which the people 
made, when they retired to the Aventine 
mount, | 

PLECTRONITAZE, ' in natural hiftory, 
the fame with the conicthyodontes, See 
the article CONICTHYODONTES. 

PLEDGE, plegius, in common law, a ſure- 
ty, either real or perſona], which the 

laintiff is to find, for proſecuting the 
uit, See the article SURETY. 

PLEDGERY, or PLEGGERY, ſuretiſbip, 
or an anſwering for another perſon. 

PLEDGET, BOLSTER, or COMPRESs, 
plumaceolus, in ſurgery, a. kind of flat 
tent, laid over a wound, to imbibe the 
ſuperfluous humours, and keep it clean. 
See the article WOUND. 

PLEGIIS acQUIETANDLS, in law, 2 writ 
that lies for a ſurety, in caſe he pay not 
the money at the day, 5 

PLEIADES, vergiliæ, in aſtronomy, 31 
aſſemblage of ſtars in the neck of the con · 
ſtellation taurus. See Taurus. 

PLENARTY, in law, is when a church- 

| benefice is full of an incumbent, See tht 
article INCUMBENT, 

Inſtitution is held to be a good plenarty 
againſt a common perſon, but not agal 

the king, without induction. See the 2 

ticle INSTITUTION and INDUCTION. 

PLENARY, ſome thing complete 7 - 


* 
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A. | 4 . 4 
n · PLENILUNIUM, in aſtronomy, that pha- 
il, ſis of the moon commonly called the full 
al- moon. See the article Moon. | 
les PLENIPOTENTIARY, a perſon veſted 
with full power to do any thing. See 
ans the article EMBASSADOR, 25 
in The term plenipotentiary is chiefly ap- 
e is plied to ſuch miniſters of princes or ſtates 
eto, as are ſent to treat of peace, c. | 
nds PLENITUDE, plenitudo, the quality o 
lea- a thing that is full, or that fills another, 
ſon, In 1 it chiefly denotes a redun- 
g to dancy of blood and humours. See the 
ein article PLETHORA. a 
eſer- PLENUM, in phyſics, denotes, according 
and to the carteſians, that ſtate of things, 
| wherein every part of ſpace is ſuppoſed 
f the to be full of matter; in oppoſition to a 
hief- vacuum. See the article VACUUM, 
Ro- PLEONASM, pleonaſmus, redundantia, 


a figure in rhetoric, whereby we ule 
words ſeemingly ſuperfluous, in order to 
expreſs a thought with the greater en- 
ergy: ſuch as, I ſaw it with my own 
eyes, Sc. | 
This grammarians uſually reckon a fault 
in diſcourſe. 

PLEROTICS, plerotica, in medicine, a 
kind of remedies that are healing, or 
that fill up the fleſh : otherwiſe called 
incarnatives and farcotics. See the ar- 
ticle SARCOTICS. 

PLESKOW, a city of Ruſſia, ſituated 


eaſt, Jong. 289 3o', and north lat. 5720. 
PLESSE, a town of Silefia, fituated on 


Troppaw. 

PLETHORA, in medicine, a greater re- 
dundance of laudable blood and humours 
than is capable of undergoing thoſe 
changes which muſt neceſſarily happen 
for the purpoſes of life, without inducing 
diſeaſes. . | 
A plethora is cured by veneſection, ex- 
ereiſe, watchings, a ſharp and acrid diet, 


omiſſion of theſe evacuations. 
PLETHORIC, plethoricus,a perſon abound- 
15 with blood, or labouring under a ple- 
ora, 
LEVIN, plevina, in law, the ſame with 
pledge. See the article PLEDGE, 
LEURA, in anatomy, a ſmooth, robuſt, 
and tenſe membrane, adhering to the 
ribs and to the intercoſtal muſcles, and 
ſurrounding the whole cavity of the tho- 
fax, Its Frofture reſembles two ſacks, 
one of which ſurrounds one ſide of the 


thorax, and the other the other fide, and 


1.2511 J 


at the ſouth end of the lake Worſero: 


the river Viſtula, thirty-five miles eaſt of 


after due evacuations, and by a gradual 


PLE: 


each of them contains one of the two 
lobes of the lungs : from the conjunction 
of theſe two ſacculi of the pleura, in the 
middle of the thorax, is formed the medi- 
aftinum. See MEDIlaSTINUM, = 
The pleura is compoſed of a doubl 
membrane of a very muſculous ſtrutture. 
Its veſſels are arteries, veins, nerves, and 
lymphatics. The arteries ariſe from the 
intercoſtals, the diaphragmatic, and the 
mammary ones, and are very numerous; 
the veins, from the veins of the ſame 
name with thoſe arteries ; but all of them 
diſcharge themſelves into the trupk of the 
vena azygos, and the upper trunk of the 
cava. The nerves are from the vertebræ 
of the thorax and the diapbragmatic ones, 
The lymphatics all run to the ductus 
thoracicus, | 185 
The uſe of the pleura is to Jubricate and 
ſtrengthen the whole cavity of the thorax. 
PLEURISY, epic, in medicine, a vio- 
lent pain in the fide, attended with an 
acute fever, a cough, and a difficulty of 
breathing. "_— 
This diſorder affects all the parts of the 
internal integuments of the thorax, the 
whole of the pleura, and the whole of 
the mediaſtinum; and therefore, when 
it is ſeated in the membrane internally 
lining the ribs, it is called a true or in- 
ternal pleuriſy ; but when it chiefly occu - 
| pies the external parts, and only the inter- 
coſtal muſcles, and thoſe above them, are 
affected, it is called a ſpurious or baſtard- 
pleuriſy. | 
The pleuriſy is moſt predominant between 
the ſpring and ſummer, It begins with 
chilneſs and ſhivering, which are ſoon 
ſucceeded by heat, thirſt, inquietude, and 
the other common ſymptoms of a fever. 
After a few hours the patient is ſeized 
with a violent pricking pain in one of his 
ſides, about the ribs, which ſometimes 
extends itſelf towards the ſhoulder- blades, 
ſometimes towards the back-bone, and 
-ſometimes towards the fore-parts of the 
breaſt, and this is attended with frequent - 
coughing. The matter which the patient 
ſpits, is at firſt little and thin, and mixed - 
with particles of blood ; but as the diſeaſe 
advances, it is more plentiful and more 
concocted, but not without a mixture of 
blood. The pulſe is remarkably ſtrong, 
and ſeems to vibrate like a tenſe ſtring of 
a muſical inftrument ; and the blood 
drawn from a vein, as foon as it is cold, 
Jooks like melted ſuet. As to the ſpitting, 
it is frequently abſent, and hence pleu- 
riſies are diſtinguiſhed into moiſt and dry. 
14 R 2 os As 
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As in all inflammatory fevers, ſo in this, 
too hot a regimen is to be ſhunned, both 
with reſpe& to the bed-cloaths and the 
heat of the room; nor muſt the patient be 
expoſed to the cold air, nor drink things 
actually cold. Hoffman obſerves that 
all ſtrong ſudorifics and cathartics are 
hurtful ; and that if the patient has three 
or four tools, the courſe of nature muſt 
not be ſtopped. The diet ſhould be cool- 


ing, relaxing, ſlender, and diluting. 


oiſtening things taken warm, are pre- 


ferabte to all others; and hence barley 
or oatmeal.gruel, ſweetened with honey, 
and alſo ſweet whey, are proper. If the 

byfician, is called before the third day, 
— directs a large quantity of 
blood to be let, from a wide orifice in a 
large veſſel, and to fetch deep ſighs, or 
cough, to promote its celerity; and the 
part affected ſhould be rubbed gently at 
the ſame time, and the bleeding continu- 
ed till the pain remits, or the patient is 
ready to faint. This ſhould be repeated 
as often as the ſymptoms return, which 
it was intended to remove, and till the 
- abſence of the white inflammatory pellicle 
from the ſurface of the blood when cold, 
ſhews it is time to leave it off. This 
Huxham confirms by his own experience, 
and adds, that after the fourth day, bleed- 
ing is not ſafe ; he likewiſe recommends 
fomenting the part, which often eaſes the 

ain, and terminates the diſeaſe ; but if 
it is obſtinate, he recommends light ſca- 
rifications, then cupping, and afterwards 
a bliſter on the ſame place; which has 
heen ſucceſsful, when the uſual methods 


failed, The patient's body ſhould be 


kept open, for which purpoſe emollient 
clyſters are proper; and he ſhould, at 
the ſame time, take large quantities of 
ſtrong, diluting, aperient, and antiſeptic 
liquors : for this purpoſe, take the leaves 
of ſcordium, jack-by-the-hedge, and 
White horehound, each two ounces ;; boil 
them in two points of water, with which 
mix of the oxymel of ſquills, eight ounces; 
of nitre, three drams ; and of treacle- 
vinegar, one ounce ; of this mixture let 
the patient, every quarter of an hour, 
take two ounces, as warm as poſſible. 

Dr. Mead obſerves, on the treatment of 
this diſorder, that after drawing as much 
blood as is neceſſary, draughts with freſh-. 
drawn linſeed-oil, are of great ſervice 


for eaſing the cough; nitre, for allaying 


the heat; and for diſſolving the fizy 


blogd that obſtructs the ſmall canals, | 
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ceſſary to keep the 


PLEURONECTES, in ichthyology, a 


PLEUROPNEUMONY, in medicine, a 


PLEXUS, among anatomiſts, a bundle of 


article Plexus CHOROIDES. 


PLICA POLONICA, in medicine, a diſeaſe 


nica. It conſiſts of a preternatural bulk 


PL 
wild goit's blood and volatile falts ; 
and, laſtly, a bliſter laid on the part af. 


feed, in order to draw forth the peccant 
humour, | 


A. purulent abſceſs or empyema is ſome- 
times formed in this diſeaſe, for the treat. 


ment of which, ſee EMPYEMa, 


As to the baſtard) ploneity, Hoffman ſays 


that it is properly a kind of rheumatiſm, 
and does not require bleeding, unleſs the 


patient is plethoric, but a diaphoreſis 


and a more free perſpiration, Lancifi, 
however, adviſes plentiful. bleeding in the 
arm, fcarifying the part affected, and 
cupping : and eng He cure, it is ne- 

ody open, and the 
bowels free from ſpaſms; for which pur. 


poſes, emollient clyſters are proper, with 
oil of ſweet almonds, 


genus of malacopterygious fiſhes, the eyes 
of which are both placed on one fide of 
the head, and this is ſometimes the right 
and ſometimes the left ; the branchioſtege 
membrane contains on each fide fix ſmall 
bones, 8 
To this genus belong the plaiſe, flounder, 
and turbot, which have both the eyes on 
the right fide ; and the pearl and foal, 
which have both the eyes on the left fide, 


diſeaſe partaking of the nature both of 
-A — and peripneumony. See the ar- 
ticles PL EUR Is and PERIPNEUMONY. 


ſmall veſſels interwoven in the form of 
net- work: thus a congeries of veſſels 
within the brain is called plexus choroi- 
des, reticularis, or retiformis, See the 


A plexus of nerves is an union of two or 
more nerves, forming a ſort of ganglion 
or knot. 


of the hair, almoſt peculiar tb Poland and 
Lithuania, and hence denominated polo- 


of the hair, which being firmly conguti- 
nated and wrapped up in inextricable 
knots, and cas Br to a monſtrous 
length, affords a very unſeemly ſpeRtacie, 
When theſe are cut off, the blood is di, 
charged from them, the head racked 
with pain, the fight impaired, and the pi- 
tient's life frequently endangered. 

This diſorder is ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
the ſordid and naſty manner of life to 
which theſe people are addicted, and from 
an hereditary fault conveyed from — 
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fin of the head: hence the thick and 
glutinous nutritious juice, produced by 
their coarſe aliments and impure waters, 
is by heat forced into the cavities of the 


hairs, and ſweatin mop their pores, 


duces this terrible diſeaſe, 
A perfect method of curing this diſorder 
is unknown; undoubtedly becauſe in 
thoſe parts of Poland, in which this diſ- 


eaſe is endemial, there have been few 


hyſicians, who, from what is common- 
l known of the nature and cure of the 
plica polonica, have been able to lay 
down a rational and judicious plan for 
treating it, Tt is certain, that purging 
and veneſeQtion are. ſo far from being 
beneficial in this diforder, that they 
often prove hurtful, by throwing the pec- 
cant humours into violent commotions, 
and more effectually diſtributing them 
through the whole body. It is therefore 
moſt ſafe and expedient to ſolicit the pec- 
cant matter to the hairs, to which it na- 
turally tends : and this intention, Sen- 
nertus ſays, is moſt effectually anſwered 
by lotions prepared of bear's breech. 

PLICATED, ſomething folded together, 
one part over another; as the leaves of 
certain plants, &c. 

PLIMOUTH, a 
and a ſtation for the building and lay- 


ing up of ſhips of war belonging to the 


royal navy: welt long. 4* 27, north 

lat. 30 2&. | 

It ſends two members to parliament. 
PLIMOUTH is alſo a port-town of New- 

England, and the capital of a county of 

the ſame name : weſt long. 719, north 

lat. 412 5, 
PLIMTON, a borough- town of Devon- 

ſhire, ſituated near the engliſh Channel, 

thirty-ſix miles ſouth-weſt of Exeter. 

It ſends two members to parliament, 
PLINIA, in botany, a genus of the poly- 
| andria-monogynia daß of plants, the 

flower of which conſiſts of a ſingle petal, 

divided into five hollow oval — ; 
the fruit is a large, globoſe, and unilo- 
cular berry z containing a ſingle, very 
large globoſe and ſmooth ſeed. | 
PLINTH, oRLE, or ORLO, in architecture, 

a flat ſquare member, in the form of a 

brick, | 

It is uſed as the foundation of columns, 

veing that flat ſquare table, under the 

moulding of the baſe and pedeſtal at the 
bottom of the whole order. It ſeems to 


Fat) BLQ= 
rents, which conſiſts in too great a bulk 
of the pores and bulbous hairs under the 


rt-town of Devonſhire, 


have been originally intended to keep the 

bottom of the original wooden pillars 

from rotting, 
nem alſo calls the tuſcan abacus, 
inth, 

Pope of a flatue, &c. is a baſe, either 
flat, round, or ſquare, that ferves to ſup- 
port it. | 3 

PLINTH of & wall, denotes two or three 

rows of bricks advancing out from a 

wall; or, in general, any flat high 

moulding, that ſerves in a front wall to 


mark the floors, to ſuſtain the eaves of a 


wall, or the larmier of a chimney. 


PLOCE, a figure in rhetoric, ' whereby a - 
word is repeated by way of emphaſis, ſo 


as not only to expreſs the ſubject, but the 
quality thereof; e. gr. His wife is a wife 
indeed ! 

PLOCSKOW, the capital of a palatinate 


of the ſame name, in Poland, fifty miles 


' north-weſt of Warſaw. 

PLOEN, a city of Holſtein, in Germany, 
twenty-four miles north-weſt of Lubec: 
eaſt long. 109, north lat. 54 40/. 

PLOT, in dramatic poetry, is ſometimes 


uſed for the fable of a tragedy or comedy, 


but more particularly the knot or intrigue, 
which makes the embarras of any piece, 
The unravelling puts an end to the plot. 
PLoT, in ſurveying, the plan or draught 
of any field, farm, or manor ſurveyed 
with an inſtrument, and laid down in 
the proper figure and dimenſions. 
PLOTTING, among ſurveyors, is the 
art of laying down on paper, Sc. the 
ſeveral angles and lines of a tra& of 
ground ſurveyed by a theodolite, Cc. 
and a chain. | 
In ſurveying with the plain-table, the 
plotting is ſaved ; the ſeveral angles and 
diſtances being laid down on the ſpot, as 
faſt as they are taken. 
PLAIN-TABLE. 
But, in working with the theodolite, 
ſemicircle, or circumferentor, the angles 
are taken in degrees; and the diſtanceg 
in chains and links; ſo that there re- 
mains an after-operation to reduce theſe. 
members into lines, and ſo to form a 
draught, plan, or map; this operation 
is called plotting. 7 | 
Plotting then. is performed by means of 
two inſtruments, the protractor and plot- 


ting ſcale. By the firſt, the ſeveral an- 


tes obſerved in the field with a theodo- 
ite, or the like, and entered down in 


degrees in the field. book, are protrafted 


on paper in their juſt quantity. By 


See the article - 
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PLO. Fan). PLO 
By the latter, the ſeveral diſtances mea- je 


ſured with the chain, and entered down 


in like manner in the field-book, are 


laid down in their juſt proportion. 
Under the articles protractor and plot- 
ting-ſcale, are found ſeverally the uſe 
of their reſpective inſtruments in the 
laying down of angles and diftances : we 
ſhall — give their uſe conjointly in 
the plotting of a field, ſurveyed either 
witch the circumferentor or theodolite. 
Method of PLOTTING from the circum- 
ferentor. Suppoſe an encloſure, e. gr. 
ABCDEFGH K (plate CCV. 
fig. 1.) to have been ſurveyed; and the 
ſeveral angles, as taken by a circumfer- 
entor, in going round the field, and the 
diſtances as meaſured by a chain, to be 
found entered in the field-book, as in the 
following table : h 

eg. Min. Cha, Links, 


" ee YRS RE o» 
f.. „ 6. By 
C 216 30 5 * 
D 325 o 6 96 
E 12 24 9: . 

39 324 30 * 
8 98 30 98 

i 71 oo 7 78 
K 161 30 8 


22 
On a paper of the proper dimenſions, 
as LMNO (ibid.) draw a number of 
paralle] and equidiſtant lines. Their 
uſe is to dire& the poſition of the pro- 
tractor; the diameter whereof muſt al- 


ways be laid either upon one of them or 


parallel thereto z the ſemi-circular limb 
downwards for angles greater than 180“, 
and upwards, for thoſe leſs than 180“. 
The paper being thus prepared, aſſume 
a point on ſome meridian, as A, where- 
on lay the center of the protractor, and 
the diameter along the line. Conſult 
the field-book for the firſt angle, i. e. 
for the degrees cut by the needle at A, 
which the table gives you 1910. 
Now fince 191* is more than a ſemi. 
circle, or 180, the ſemi.circle of the pro- 
tractor is to be laid downwards; 2 
keeping it to the point with the pro- 
tracting pin, make a mark againſt 1913 
through which mark, from A, draw an 
indefinite line A 5. The firſt angle 
thus protracted, again conſult the book, 
for the length of the firſt line A B; thus 
you find 10 chains 7« links. From a 
convenient ſcale, therefore, on the plot- 
ting-ſcale, take the extent of 10 chains 
5 links between the compaſſes; and, 
ing one point in A, mark where the 


other falls in the line A 6, which ſuppoſe 
in B: draw therefore the full line AB 

for the ficſt ſide of the ĩncloſure. x 
Proceed then to the ſecond angle, and 
laying the center of the protractor on the 
point B, with the diameter as before di. 
rected, make a mark, as c, againſt 2979, 
the degrees cut at B; and draw the in- 
definite line Bc. On this line from the 
plotting-ſcale, as before, ſet off the length 
of your ſecond line, wiz. 6 chains 83 
links; which extending from B to the 
point C, draw the line B C for the 
ſecond fide. Proceeding now to the 
third angle or ſtation, lay the center of 
the protractor, as before, on the point C; 
make a mark, as d, againſt the number 
of degrees cut at C; wiz. 2169 30'; draw 
the indefinite line C d, and thereon ſet 
off the third diſtance, wiz. 7 chains 82 


links; which terminating, e. gr. at D, 


draw the full line C D for the third fide. 
Proceed now to the fourth angle D; and, 
laying the center of the protractor over 
the point D, againſt 325%, the degree 
cut by the needle, make a mark e; draw 
the dry line De, and thereon ſet off the 
diftance 6 chains 96 links, which termi- 
nating in E, draw DE for the fourth 
line, and proceed to the fifth angle, 
vis. E. 

Here the degrees cut by the needle being 
129247 (which is leſs than a ſemi-circle) 
the center of the protractor muſt be laid 
on the point E, and the diameter on the 
meridian, with the ſemi-diameter limb 
turned upwards. In this ſituation make 


' mark, as before, againſt the number of 
degrees, wiz. 12 24', cut by the needle 


at E; draw the dry line Ef, on which 
ſet off the fifth diſtance, vix. 9 chains 71 
links, which extending from E to F, 
draw the full line E F, for the fifth fide 
of the incloſure, After the ſame man- 
ner proceed orderly to the angles E, G, 
H, and K ; then placing the protractor, 
making marks againſt the reſpective de. 

ces, drawing indefinite dry lines, and 
letting off the reſpective diſtances as 


above, you will have the plot of the whole 


incloſure ABC, &c. SED 

Such is the general method of plotting 
from this inſtrument z but it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that in this proceſs the ſtationary 
lines, i. e. the lines wherein the circum- 


ferentor is placed to take the angles, and 


wherein the chain is run to meaſure the 
diſtances, are properly the lines here 
plotted. When, therefore, in ſurvey- 
ing, the ſtationary lines are at 207 

| 15 diſtance 
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_ diſtance from the fence; or ,botindaries of | 
? the field, Cc. off. ſets Are taken, 1. E. the 
' diſtance of the fence from the ſtation- 


ary line i meaſured at each ſtation; 
and even at intermediate places, if 
there prove any conſiderable bends in the 


In plotting therefore, the ſtationary lines 


being laid down as above, the off-ſets 
muſt be laid down from them, 3. e. per- 
E of the proper lengths muſt 
be let fall at the proper places from the 
ſtationary lines. The extremes of which 
perpendiculars, being connected by lines, 
give the lot deſired. If inſtead of go- 
ing rodnd the field the angle and diftan- 
ces have been all taken from one ſtation, 
the proceſs of plotting is obvious, from 
the example above: all here required 


15 


— * N 
; 
— I + 
* " x” 


Jo links: this diftance, being transferred 
to the lioe, will exhibit the 6 chains, 530 
links require. I 


If it be defired to have 6 chains go lioks 


take up more or leſs ſpace, take them off 
from a greater or leſſer ſcale, i. e. from 


u a ſcale that has more or fewer diviſions 
in an inch. N 


being to protract, after the manner al- 


ready deſerĩbed, the ſeveral angles and 
diſtances taken from the ſame ſtationary 
point in the field, from the ſame point 
or center of the paper. The extremĩ - 
ties of the lines thus determined, being 
then connected by lines, will give the 


plot required. LE 


PLOTTING+8CALE; 2 mathematical inſtru- 


ment, ufually of wood, ſometimes of 
braſs,-or other maiter-z and either a foot, 
or half a n '3 „ 

On obe ſide of the inſtrument (plate 
CCV. fig. 2. no a.) are ſeven ſeveral ſcales, 
or lines, divided into equal parts. 
firſt diviſion of the firſt ſcale is fubdivid- 
ed into ten equal parts, to which is pre- 
fixed the number 10, ſignifying that ten 
of thoſe ſubdiviſions make an inch; or 
that the diviſions of that ſcale are deci- 
mala of Me [lt 1 1 
The firſt diviſion' of the ſecond ſcale is 
likewiſe ſubdivided into 10, to which is 
prefixed the number 16, denotin 


inch. The firſt diviſion of the third ſcale 
is ſubdivided in like manner into 10, to 
which, is prefixed the number 203 to 
that of the fourth ſcale is prefixed the 


that of the ſixth, 40; that of the ſeventh, 
48; denoting the number of ſubdiviſions 
equal to an inch, in each, reſpectively. 

The two laſt ſcales are broken off, to 
make room for two lines of chords. 


ſtrument a di 


agonal ſcale. See SCALE. 


As to'the uſe of the plotting, if we were 


required to lay down any. diſtance upon 


ite line; then ſetting one foct 


* ſuppoſe 6 chains 50 links: draw | 


x 
* 


The 


number 24.3 to that of the fifth, 233 


There is alſo on the back - ſide of the in - 


PLOVER, pluvialis, in ornithol 
. " engliſh name of ſeveral very diſtinet birds; 


and yellowi 


To find the chains and links contained 


in a right line, e. gr. that is juſt drawn, 


according to any ſcale, e. gr. that of 20 


in an inch. Take the length of the line 


in the compaſſes, and applying it to the 


iven ſcale, you will find it extend from 
number 6 of the great diviſions, to 5 


of the ſmall ones: hence the given line 


* 


contains 6 chains 30 links. 
„ the 


as the green 2 or variegated black 
charadrius, about the fize 


of the common lapwing; and the grey 


. 
Lo 


1 or blackiſn- brown tringa, # 5,4 
black beak and green legs, a very beau- 


. Ly 


tiful bird. See the articles CHaraprIvs 


and TRINGA, r - 
Baftard-PLoveR, the name by which the 


vanellus, or lapwing, is called in feveral 


N parts of the kingdom, See the article 
Watte. | 


> 


PEQUGH, in agriculture, a machine for 


turning up the ſoil, contrived to ſave the 


time, !abour, and expence that without 


this inſtrument muſt have been employed 


* 


LY 


that 
iixteen of theſe ſubdiviſions make an 


. 


in digging land, to prepare it for the 
.- fowitig of all kinds of grain. 
Tue thro 


ure of a plough is various for 


various kinds of grounds; but the com- 
- mon. two-wheeled plough, in plate CCVI. 


fig. 1. uſed in almoſt all the countries 


in the ſouth of England, is generally 


- eſteemed the beſt for all ſorts of land, ex- 
. cept ſuch miry-claysasftick tothe wheels, 


and clog them up ſo as to prevent their 
turning round, It is commonly divided 
into to parts, the pleugh- head, and the 
plough- tail. The 


plaugh . head contains 
the two wheels A, B, and their axis, or 


* iron- 4 dle, which; paſſes through the 
box C, and turns round both in it and 


+ 


” 
* 


in the wheels ; the to crow-ftavesD,'D, 


faſtened perpendicularly into the box, 


having in each two rows of holes, in or- 
der to raiſe or ſink the beam, by pinning 


or down the pillow Ez; to enereaſe or 


: denial the depth of the furrow4 the 
 gallows F, through which the crow- 


ſtaves 


of the compaſſes at figure 6 on the ſcale, 


e. gr. the ſcale of 20 in an inch, extend 
the other to g-of the ſubdiviſions, for the 
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Haves paſs 2t top, by mortoiſes into which 
. they are pinned ; O the wilds, with its 


Which faſtens the p 


links and crooks of icon, by which the 
plough is drang H che tow-chain, 

plough-tail to the 
plough-head; by the collar I at one end, 
and by* the other end paſſing through a 


hole in the middle ef the box, where it 


is yinned- in by the fake K; L. the 


pbridle- chain, one end of which is faften- 


ed to the beam with a pin, and the other 
end to the top of the ſtake, which take 
is beld up to the left crow-ſtaff, by the 
end af the-wyth or rope M paſſing round 
it above, and under the end of the gal- 
lows below, or by the end of the bridle- 
chain itſelf, when that is long enough, 
The plough· tail conſiſts of the beam, N; 
the doulter, O; the ſhare, P; and the 
ſnest, Q; the hinder ſheat, R, paſſing 


- thro* the heam near its end; 8 the hort 


bande, faſtened to the top of the hinder 
ſheat by n pin, and ta the top of the 
forts ſnast by another pin; T the dreck, 
_ which belongs to the ri 


t-· ſide of the 


; cplough-tail;: and to which the ground- 


+ 49 


weil V is faſtened 5-68 is the earth-board, 


whoſe: fore-part W, is ſeen before the 
ſheat ; as alſo the long handle X, whoſe 


fore · part V appears before the ſheat, and 
is faſtened to the drock by the pin at a, 


- the other end of which pin goes into the 


neral founded on it. Its beam is: ten 
feet four ipches long, whereas that of 
the common plough is but eight feet: it 


beam. Z is the double reach, which holds 
up the ſheat, and paſſes through the 
beam to be faſtened by its ſcrews and nuts * pl 
at ᷣ and c. TTY 


— 


The ſtructure of the. four-edultired 


- plough (ibid. fig. 2.) is in ſeveral re- 


ſpeAs different from this, though in 


differs alſo in ſhape; ſor as theiother is 
ſtraight f:om one end to the other, this is 


ſtraight only from a to h, and thence turns 


up, in the manner ſhewn in the plate; 


ſo that a perpendicular line let down 


from the corner at a, to the even furface 
on which che plough ſtands, would be 


eleven inches and an half; which is its 


beight in that place; and if another line 


was let down from the turning of the 


- beam at 5, to the ſame ſurface, it would 
de one foot eight inches and a half, which 
is the height the beam ſtands from the 


.. ground at that part; and a third line let 


doven to the ſurface from the bottom of 


the beam, at that part which bears upon 


the pillow, will ſhew the beam to be, in 
chat part, to feet ten inches high above 
' 8 


fourth at 
third. The erookedneſs of the beam is 


tze trench than the point does: this an- 


—— 


the ſurface. At the diftance of three 
- feet ewe mehes from the end of the beam, 
at the plough-tail, the firſt covlter, or 


| that next the ſhare, is Jet through: and 


at thirteen inches from this, a ſecond 
coulter is let throuph ;.:a third at the 
- fame diſtance from that; and, finally, a 
fo the ſame diftance from the 


to void the tos great length of the fore. 
mot couſtere, Which would be fo lon 
if che beam was ſtraight all the way, that 
they would be apt to bend and be dic. 
placed, unleſs they were vaſtly thick and 
clumly. - 7 
The ſheat in this is G be ſeven 
inches broad, and the fixing the ſheat in 
this, as well as in the common plough, 
is che niceſt part, and requires the utmoſt 
art of the maker; for ſuppoſing the axis 

of the beam, and the lefe-hde of the ſhare 
to be both horizontal, they muſt never 
de fer parakel to each other; but the 
ſtraight fide of the ſhare muſt make an 

_ -angleon'the/teft-fide of the beam, which 
muſt be very acute,” that the tail of the 
ſhare may preſs leſs againſt the fide of 


= gle is ſhewn- by the pricked lines at the 
ttom of 1. where the line ef is 
ſuppoſed to be the axis of the beam let 

don to the ground, and the line g 0, 
parallel to the left -ſide of the ſhare, The 
great thidg to be taken care of, is the 
plaeing the four coulters, which muſt be 
lo ſet that the four imaginary planes de- 
© ſcribed by the four edges, as the plough 
moves forwards, may be all parallel to 
- acl other, or very nearly ſo; for if any 
one of them ſhould be very much in- 
clined to, or ſhould” recede much from 
either of the other, then they would not 
enter the ground together. In order to 
the placing them thus, the ſecond coul- 
5 be two inches and a half 
more on the right hand than the firtt; 
the third muſt be as much more to the 
right of the ſecond; and the fourth the 
ſame diſtance to the right of the third: 
and this two inches and a half muſt be 
carefully meaſured from the center 0 
one hole to the center of the other, Each 
of theſe holes is a mortoiſe of an incl 
and a quarter wide, and is three inches 
and a balf long at the top, and thret 
inches at the bottom. The two oppo 

- fide fides- of the holes are parallel to 
the top and bottom, 'but the back r 
oblique, and determines the obliquity © 

- the ſtanding of the coulter, yarn 
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Ages tight up by pieces of wood, The 


coulters are two feet eight inches long, 
of which ſixteen inches are allowed for 
the handle, which js. to be thus long 
that the coulter may be drawn down as 
the point wears away. As to the wheels, 
the left-hand wheel is twenty inches di- 
ameter, and that on the right-hand, two 
feet three inches; and the diſtance the 
wheels are ſet from each other is two 
feet five inches and a half, 

Beſides theſe there are the Lincolnſhire- 
plough, proper for fenny lands ſubject 
to weeds and ſedges, and remarkable for 
the largeneſs of its ſhare, which is fre- 


quently a foot broad and very ſharp, 


(ibid. fig. 3.). At A is a foot, which 
is ſet higher or lower, by a wedge drove 
in at B; and which keeps the forepart 
of the plough from going deeper than 
they would have it, At C there are 
wedges by which the hinder part is ſet. 
Inſtead of a coulter there is a wheel with 
a ſharp edge, which cuts the roots of the 
graſs or ſedge as it turns round, while 
the broad ſhare cuts them up at the 
bur, nh pas. 5 
The Caxton or trenching-plough, in- 
vented to cut drains about Caxton in 
Cambridgeſhire, in ſtiff, miry, elay- 
ound, This plough {ibid, fig. 4.) is 
arger and ſtronger than ordinary: to 
the beam is fixed à piece of wood at A, 
in which is a coulter ſet at B, and ano- 


ther ſet in the beam at C, which two 


coulters ſtand bending inwards as at D, 
to cut each fide of the trench. The ſhare 
is very flat and broad, in order to form 


board is three times the length of other 
ploughs, in order to caſt the turf a great 
way from the trench. . 'This plough cuts 
a trench a foot wide at the bottom, a 
foot and a half broad at the top, and a 
foot deep, and -it is drawn with twenty 
horſes, | Sr 

But the moſt common plough, ſays Mor- 


hg. 6. which is beſt for miry clays, when 
the land js ſoft 3 but is extremely bad in 


its point will be continually flying out of 
the ground: it is ſet higher or lower, 
by wedges at a, Fig. 5. is a ſpaniſh 
plough, with which, and one horſe, they 
will plow two or three - acres of their 
light lands in a day. Ws have given a 
gure of it, en 
ſingvlariſyp. 


Lor, Ul. 


timer, is the dry-plough, repreſented 


PLOUGH, among book · binders, is a ma- 


PLOUGHMAN's SPIKENARD, 


PLOUGHING, or PLow1nG, in agricul- 


* 


For the hoe and drill - plobgbe, invented 
by Jethro Tull, eſqj ſee his Effay on 
* Horſe: hoeing huſbandry. / 


chine for cutting the edges of the leaves 


of books ſmooth. See Boog BINDING, 
PLOUGHMAN, the perſon who guides 
| the plough in the operation of tilling. 


See TILLAGE and PLOUGH, 
See the ar- 
ticle SPIKENARD, 7 


ture, turning up the earth with a plough. 
Ploughing is principally either that of 
lays or of fallows, Plowing of lays, 
is the firſt cutting up of graſs-ground 
for corn, and is a work commonly per- 
formed in January, The beſt time for 
doing it is when the land is wet, becauſe 


the turf is then ſoft and tough, and will 


turn up without” breaking. 
turning of this confiſts the chief part of 


this ſort of ploughing, which if righitly 
performed, will 


lay the turf ſo flat and 

true, that it can. hardly be ſeen where 

the plough went. This, indeed, depends 
reatly upon the make of the plough 
ut if the earth · board does not turn 2 


turf well, ſome nail upon it a ſmall piece 


of wood to take the upper part of the 
earth as it riſes upon the earth-board, 
which cauſes it to fall with the graſs-fide 


downwards, Plowing of fallows, called 


alſo fallowing, is preparing land by 
ploughing Jong before it is plowed for 
ſeed. See the article FALLOWING. 


_PLUDENTS, a town of Germany, ia the 


the bottom of the trench; and the mould- 


* , 


. of Tyrol, fixty- five miles weſt of, 
Inſpruc. | 


PLUG, a large wooden peg made to ſtop 


the bottom of a ciſtern, or a hole ina 
caſk, pipe, or the like.. 


PLUKNETIA, in botany, à genus of 


* 


tiaining a fiogle, roundiſh and compreſ- 


on account of its 


ſummer, when the land is hard, becauſe 


plants, the characters of which are not ſo 


certainly known as to ſay to which claſs 
it belongs: the male and female flowers 
are produced ſeparately on the fame 


plant; the corolla is compoſed of four 


oval and patent petals, and the- ſtamina 


form a ſhort pyramidal bodg: the fruit 
is a depreſſed quadrangular capſule, cop - 


ſed ſeed, * 


PLUM-TREE, prunus, in botany, a genus 


of the icolandria-monogynia clafs of 
plants, the flower whereof conſiſts of 
five roundiſh, concave and large petals : 


the fruit is a_roundiſh drupe, marked 
| with a longitudinal furrow, and contain- 


148 | . irg 


In the well 


LU 
ing a compreſſed and acute · pointed nut, 
with the ſutures ſtanding out each way 
in an edge. | | X 
This genus comprehends the plum, cher- 
ry, and apricot, three well known kinds 
of fruit. ; 
Hag PLUM, a plant called by botaniſts 
{pondias. See the article SPONDIAS, 
Date Plum, dioſpyros. See DiosPYROS. 
PLUMAGE, the featbers which ſerve birds 
for a covering. See FEATHER. 
Plumage is, in falconry, particularly 
' underſtood of the feathers under a hawk's 
wing. Falconers give their hawks ſmall 
feathers to make them caſt, and theſe 
alſo they call plumage. 
PLUMB-LINE, among artificers, denotes 
a perpendicular to the horizon; ſo called 
as being commonly erected by means of 
a plummet. See PLUMMET, 
PLUMBAGO, LEADWORT, in botany, 
a genus of the pentandria-monogynia 
claſs of plants, the flower of which con- 
ſiſts of a ſingle funnel-faſhioned petal; 
and its ſeed is fingle, and contained in 
the cup. 


PLUMBAGO, MOCK-LEAD, or BLACK- 


LEAD, in mineralogy, a foſſil ſubſtance 
reſembling lead-ore, much uſed in draw- 
ing, and for making pencils. See the 
- article PENCIL, 
It is ſomewhat difficult to aſcertain what 
- claſs of minerals black-lead belongs to. 
- Metal it is not, as not being either duc- 
tile or even fuſible; nor can it be reck- 


oned among ftones, for want of hard- 


. . nels; it remains, therefore, that it muſt 
be placed among the earths, though it 
diſſolve not in water, as moſt earths will, 
except ſtiff clays and ochres; among the 
latter whereof Dr. Plott judges it may 
be reckoned, it ſeeming to be a ſort of 

. Cloſe earth, of very fine and looſe parts, 
ſo burnt as to become black and ſhining, 

; Giſcoleuring the hands, as all ochres do, 


Whence the moſt proper name that can 


be given it, according to this author, is 
ochra nigra, or black ochre. See the 
article QCURE, : 


PLUMBERY, the art of caſting and 


working lead, and ufig it in buildings, 


Sc. See the article LEA. 
As this metal melts very eaſily, it is eaſy 


to caſt it into figures of any kind, by 


running it into moulds of braſs, clay, 
plaſter, Sc, But the chief article in 
plumbery is ſheets and 
and as theſe make the baſis of the plum- 


ber's work, we ſhall here give the proceſs 


of making them, In calling ſhett-lead, 


[oct] - 


ipes of lead; 


PLU 
a table or mould is made uſe of, which 
conſiſts of large pieces of wood well 
jointed, and bound with bars of iron at 

the ends, on the fides of which runs a 

i frame conſiſting of a ledge, or border of 
wood, two or three inches thick, and 
two or three inches high from̃ the mould, 
called the ſharps : the ordinary width of 
the mould, within theſe ſharps, is from 
three to four feet; and its length is 

fixteen, ſeventeen, or eighteen feet. 

This ſhould be ſomething longer than the 
| ſheets are intended to be, in order that 

the end where the metal runs off from the 
mould may be cut off, becauſe it is com- 

monly thin, or uneven, or ragged at the 
end. It muſt ſtand very even or level 
in breadth, and ſomething falling from 
the end in which the metal is poured in, 
VIZ. about an inch, or an inch and a 
half, in the lengt# of ſixteen or ſeventeen 
inches. At the upper end of the mould 
ſtands the pan, which is a concave trian- 
gular priſm, compoſed of two planks 
nailed together at right angles, and two 
triangular pieces fitted in between them 
at the ends. The length of this pan is 
the whole breadth of the mould in which 
the ſheets are caſt; it ſtands with its bot- 
tom, which is a ſharp edge, on a form 
at the end of the mould, leaning with 
one fide againſt itz and on the oppoſite 
fide is a handle to lift it up by, to pour 
out the melted lead; and on that fide of 
the pan next the mould, are two iron- 

4 os to take hold of the mould, and 
prevent the pan from ſlipping, while the 

melted lead is pouring out of it into the 
mould. This pan is lined on the infidewith 
moiſtened ſand, to prevent it from being 
fired by the hot metal. The mould is allo 
ſpread over, about two thirds of an inch 
thick, with ſand fifted and moiſtened, 
which is rendered perfectly level by moi. 
ing over it a piece of wood called a ftrike, 
by trampling upon it with the feet, and 
ſmobthing it over with a ſmoothing 
plane, which is a thick plate of poliſhed 

. braſs, about nine inches ſquare, turned 

up on all the four edges, and with a hal- 

ole fitted on to the upper or concave hide, 
The ſand being thus ſmoothed, it is fit 
for caſting ſheets of lead; but if ibeſ 
would caſt a ciſtern, they meaſure ol 
the bigneſs of the four ſides, and havil 
taken the dimenſions of the front, © 
fore-part, make mouldings by prefing 
long flips of wood, which contain ne 
ſame mouldings into the level (and, 1 
form the figures of birds, beaſts, 1 
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figures upon it, and then taking them 
off, and at the ſame time ſmoothing 
the ſurface where any of the ſand is 
raiſed up, by making theſe impreſſions 


upon it. The reſt of the operation is 


the ſame in caſting eitter ciſterns or plain 
ſheets of lead : but before we proceed to 
mention the manner in which that is 


performed, it will be neceſſary to give 


a more 'particular deſcription of the 
ſtrike. The ftrike then is a piece of board 
about five inches broad, and ſomething 
longer than the breadth of the monld on 
the inſide ; and at each end is cut a notch, 
about two inches deep, ſo that when it is 


uſed, it rides upon the ſharps with thoſe 
notches, Before they begin to caſt, the 


firike is made ready by tacking on two 
pieces of an old hat on the notches, or by 
flipping a caſe of leather over each end, 
in order to raiſe the under fide about one 
eighth of an inch, or ſomething more, 
above the ſand, according as they.would 
have the ſheet to be in thickneſs; then 
they tallow the under edge of the ſtrike 


and lay it acroſs the mould. The lead 
being melted, it is ladled into the pan, 


in which, when there is a ſufficient quan- 
tity for the preſent purpoſe, the ſcum of 
the metal is (wept off with a piece of 
board to the edge of the pan, letting it 
ſettle on the ſand, which is by this means 
prevented from falling into the mould at 
the pouring out of the metal. When 
the lead is cool enough, which is known 
by its beginning to ſtand with a ſhell or 
wall on the ſand round the pan, two men 
take the pan by the handle, or elſe one 
of them lift it up by a bar and chain 
fixed to a beam in the ceiling, and pour 
it into the mould, while another man 
ſtands ready with the ſtrike, and, as ſoon 
as they have done pouring in the metal, 
puts on the mould, ſweeps the lead for- 
ward, and draws the overplus into a 
trough prepared to receive it, The ſheets 

ing thus caſt, nothing remains but to 


planiſh the edges in order to render them 


ſmooth and firait ; but if it be a ciſtern 


it is bent into four ſides, ſo that the two 


ends may join the back, where they are 
ſoldered together, after which the bottom 
is foldered up. 85 

The method of eaſting thin ſheets of 
tad. Inſtead of ſand, they cover the 
mould with a piece of woolen ſtuff. nailed 
down at the two ends to keep it tight, 
and over this lay a very fine linen cloth. 


' 
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by preſſing in the ſame manner leaden 


ward diameter of the pipe. 


la this proceſs great regacd is had to-the 


PLU 
juſt degree of heat,-ſo as that the lend. 


may run well and yet not burn the li- 
nen. This they judge of by a piece of 


paper, for it takes fire in the liquid lead 


if it is too hot, and if it be not ſhrunk 


and ſcorched a little, it is not hot enough. 
They have here a Hrike different from 


that deſcribed above: it is a wooden 


caſe, only cloſed on three fides : it is pretty 


high behind, but the two ſides, like two 


acute angles, ſtill diminiſh to the tip 
from the place where they are joined to 


the third or middle piece, where they are 
of the ſame height there with, viz. ſeven 


or eight inches high : the width of the 
middle 


This ſtrike is placed at the top of the 
mould, which in that part is firſt covered 
with a paſteboard that ſerves/as a bottom 
to the Ate, and prevents the linen from 


being burnt while the lead is pouring in, 


The ſtrike is now filled with lead, ac- 


cording to the quantity to be uſed; 


- which done, two men, one at each fide, 


draw the ſtrike down the mould with a 
velocity greater or leſs, as the ſheet is to 
be more or lefs thick. ; 

The method of caſting pipes without 
ſoldering. To make theſe pipes they 
have a kind of little mill, with arms or 
levers to turn it withal. The moulds 
are of braſs, and conſiſt of two pieces, 


which open and ſhut by means of hooks 
and hinges, their inward caliber, or di- 


ameter, being according to the ſize of the 
pipe to be made, and their length is 
uſually two feet and a half. In the mid- 
dle is placed a core, or round piece of 
braſs or iron, ſomewhat longer than the 
mould, and of the thickneſs of the in- 
This core 
is paſſed through two copper-rundles, 
one at each end of the mould, which 
they ſerve to cloſe; and to theſe is joined 
a little copper-tube about two inches long, 
and of the thickneſs the leaden pipe is in- 
tended to be of. By means of theſe 
tubes the core is retained in the middle of 
the cavity of the mould, The core be- 
ing in the mould, with the rundles at 


its two ends, and the lead melted in the 


furnace, they take it up in a ladle and 
pour it into the mould by a little aperture 


at one end, made in the form of a fun- 


nel. When the mould;is full they paſs 
a hook into the end of the core, and 
turning the mill, draw it out; and then 


opening the mould take out the pipe. If a 
they deſire to have the pipe lengthened, 


1482 they 


akes that of the ſtrike, which | 
again makes that of the ſheet to the caft, 
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3 
they-put one end of it in the lower end 
of the mould, and pafs the end of the 
core into it; then ſhut.the mould again, 

und apply its rundle and tube as before, 

. the pipe juſt caſt ſerving for rundle, Cc. 
at the other end, Things being thus re- 
placed they pour in freſh- metal, and re- 
peat the operation till they have got a 
pipe of the length required, by 
For msking pipes of ſheet-lead, the 
- plumbers have wooden cylinders, of the 
length and thickneſs required, and on 
theſe they form their pipes by wrapping 
the ſheet around them, and ſoldering up 
- the-edges all along them, See Pipe. 

PLUMBUM, LEaD, in natural hiſtory. 
See the article Lean, | 

PLUME, a fet or bunch of oftrich- feathers 

pulled out of the tail and wings, and 

made up to ſerve for ornamenis in fune- 

rals, Sc. 5 8511 | 2 
Among ſportſmen, plume is the general 

colour or mixture of the feathers of a 
hawk, which ſhews her conſlitution. See 
the article Hawk. 2 

Fiume, or PLUMULE, in botany, a 
liitie membrane of the grain or ſeed of a 


plant, being that which, in the growth PLUMOSE, ſomething formed in the 


of the plant, becomes the ſtem or trunk 
thereof. See the article SEED, c. 

PLUMERIA, RED JASMINE, in botany, 
a genus of. the pentandria-monogynia 


* 


ſiſts of a fingle funnel- like peta], with a 


long tube, and divided into five oblong PLURAL, fluralis, in grammar, an epi- 


- ſegments at the limb: the finit is com- 
poſed of two jointed and ventricoſe fol- 
licles, formed of a ſingle valve each, and 
containing numerous oblong ſeeds. See 
plate CXCIX. fig. 5. | 
PLUNMME T, PLUMB RULE, or PLUMB- 
LINE, an inſtrument uſed by carpenters, 
maſons, Sc. in order to judge whether 
Walls, Sc. be upright planes, horizon- 
tal, or the like. It is thus called from a 
piece of lead, plumbum, faſtened to the 


end of a chord, which uſually conſtitutes 


this inſtrument. Sometimes the ſtring 
deſcends along a wooden ruler, &c. raiſed 


perpendicularly on another; in which PLURAETTY, pluralilat, a diſcret 


caſe it becomes a level. See LEVEL. 


PLUMMING, among miners, is the me- 
: thod of using a mine-dial, in order to 


know rhe exact place of the work where 
10 fink down an air-ſhaft, or to bring an 
adit to the work, or to know which way 
the load inclines when any flexure hap- 
ens in it. ; 
t is performed in this manner: A ſkil- 
tu! pesfor, with an aſſiſtant, and wih 


1.23575 
pen, ink, and paper, and a long line 


clas of plants, the corolla of which con- PLUNGER, in mechanics, the fame with 


— 


5 L U 


and a ſun-dial, after his gueſs of the | 
place above ground, deſcends into the 3 
adit or work, and there faſtens one end \ 
of the line to ſome fixed thing in it, then 0 
the incited needle is let to reſt, and the p 
exact point where it reſts is marked with h 
a pen: he then goes on farther in the t. 
line ſtill faſtened, and at the next flexure tl 
of the adit he makes a mark on the line k 
by a knot or otherwiſe ; and then letting tc 
down the dial again, he there likewiſe n 
notes down that point at which the nee. Il 
dle ſtands in this ſecond poſition. In in 
this manner he proceeds, from turning to 2 
turning, marking down the points, and ra 
marking the line, till he comes to the in- PLL 

| tended place; this done, he aſcends w 
and begins to work on the ſurface of the gc 
earth what he did in the adit, bringing an 
the firſt knot in the line to ſuch a place Ou 
where the mark of the place of the nee- ou 
dle will again anſwer its pointing, and plt 
- continues this till he comes to the defired PLU 
place above ground, which is certain to be thi 
-rpendicularly over the part of the mine Sei 
into which the air- ſhaft is to be ſunk. PLU 
ſtu 

manner of feathers, with a ſtem and ſha 
fibres iſſuing from it on each fide ; ſuch av 
are the antennæ of certain moths, but- dot 
terflies, &c. thr 
me 

the forcer of a pump, See Fokcxx. ent 
whi 

thet applied to'that number of nouns and Plu 
verbs which is uſed when we ſpeak of Joo! 
more than one thing; or that which en- ſep 
preſſes a plurality or number of things, and 
See the article NUMBER, whi 
In latin, Cc. both nouns and verbs f 
have uſually diſtin& terminations to their air 
different numbers: in Engliſh, nouns 8 braf 
ſubſtantive uſually become plural by the the | 
addition of 5, or et, to the ſingular. deft 
Nouns adjective are the ſame in bol Enif 
numbers; and in verbs the number is little 
diftinguifhed by that of the pronouns d give 
ſons. | ance 

The 

quantity, confiſting of two or a great? ilk; 
number of the ſame kind: thus we ff knaj 

a plurality of gods, &c. Gy PLUS( 
Hence plurality of benefices, or living, See t 

is where the fame clerk: is poſſeſſed a PLUV: 
two or more ſpiritoal pre ferments, wi a he 
cure of ſouls. In a plurality of living) chief 
the firſt, ipſo facto, becomes void; e ſhelts 
which account, the patron may preſen word 
to it, provided the clerk be not quaſi fora. 
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by diſpenſation, Cr. to Hold more livings 
than one, in regard the law ftriftly en- 
joins reſidence ; this being Impoſſible 
where the ſame perſon has more than 
one living, in different places. As the 
power for granting diſpenſations for the 
holding two benefices, &c. is veſted in 
the king, it is held that, in theſe eaſes, 


the archbiſhop's diſpenſation, and the 


; king's confirmation of it, — ny 
to hold plutalities : but a deauery ſhall 
: not be taken to be a benefice, ſo as to 
- need a diſpenſation; on the 'dean's hav- 
n ing another ſpiritual preferment; alſo 
0 a patſonage and vicarage make no plu- 
d rahty. ; b 3,4: 1K eee 
1 PLURIES, in law, the name of a writ 
Js which iſſues after two former Writs: have 
he gone out without any effect 3 for firſt, 
g an original writ, called à capiat, goes 
ce out, which not bein obeved,' there goes 
TY out an alias, which fikewiſe failing, the 
nd plories ines! t 76 deere 

red PLUS, in algebra, a character marked 
> be thus ＋, uſed for the ſign of addition. 
ine dee the article CHARACTER, - 
LosH, in commerce, Sc. a kind of 
the ſtuff having a ſort of velvet knap, or 
and ſhag, on onefide, compoſed regulatly of 
ſuch a woof of à fingle woolen thread and a 


but double warp, the one wool, of two 
threads twiſted, the other goats or ca- 


with mels hair; though there are ſome pluſnes 
N entirely of worſted, and others compoſed 
epi- wholly of hair. FE. Atty 3 

$ and Pluſh is manufactured, like velvet, on a 
ik of loom with three treadles; two of theſe - 
þ ex ſeparate and depreſs the woolen warp, 
hings, and the third raiſes the hair-warp, upon 

which the workman throwing the ſhuttle, 

verbs WR paſſes the woof between the woolen and 

o their air-warp z. and afterwards laying a 
nouns WR braſs-broach; or needle; under that of 
by the the hair, he cuts it thereon with a knife 
ngular. deſtined for that uſe z conducting the - 
n both knife on the broach, which is made a 
mber it little hollow all its length, and thus 
ouns of gives the ſurface of the pluſh an appear- 

ance of velvet, See VELVET, . 

diſcrete There are other kinds of pluſh, all of 
| greater fk; ſome of which have a pretty long 
g we {a nap on one fide, and ſome on both. 
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See the article PRETERIT. 
PLUVIAL, 
a hood or cloak, which“ ecclehaflics, 
chiefly religious, wore in the country 10 
ſhelter themſelves from the rain. The 
word is now uſed, in the romiſh church, 
for a large hood worn by the chantor-and 


- 


ILUSWAMPERFECT, in grammar. 
pluviale, antiently fignified 


ſubdeacon at maſs and veſpers, Ic. Tt 

covers the Whole man, and is fixed before 

vvith two claſps. eee 
PLUVIALIS, in zoology; the name 
whereby the latin authors call the plover. 
See the article PLOvVER. | 
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PNEUMATICS, called alſo Py BUMATO- | 


LOGY and PNEUMATOSOPHY, among 
ſchoolmen, the doctrine and contenipla« 
tion of ſpirits and ſpiritual ſubſtances, as 
God, angels, and the human ſoul, in 


which ſenſe pneumatics are the ſame with | 


- what we otherwiſe tall nietaphyſics.' Sed 
the article METAPHYSICS. ira 
PNEUMATICS' is more commonly uſed 
among us, for that part of natural phi- 
loſophy which treats of the nature and 
roperties of the air; the doctrine and 
aws of which will be found under the 
artieles Alk, ATMOSPHERE, PRESS 
sur, ELASTICITY, GRAVITY; COM- 
PRESSION,  RAREFACTIONz; ExrAN- 
Slo, FLu1D; &c, 22.2; 412i 
PNEUMATIC ENGINE. See A3R-PUMP, 
PNEUMATOCELE, beraia flatulenta, 
or WINDY: RUPTURE, in ſurgery and 
medicine, à ſpecies: of hernia; which 
; » ſeveral authors aſſure us occurs in prac- 
tice. The figns by which they tell 
us it may be diſcovered are, 1. That 


ling the ſcrotum it feels like a 


therefore, 2. it ſeems to be much lighter 
than if it contained any humour, appear- 
ing alſo pellucid at the approach of a 
candle; and, 3. if it be ſtruck by a 
fillup of the finger, it ſounds like a 
bladder which is diſtended with wind, 
and ftruck in the ſame manner. How- 
ever, Heiſter is of opinion that theſe au- 
thors have miſtaken either the hyderocele 


or enterocele for the pneumatocele, and 


ſeems to be more confirmed in this opi- 
nion, not only becauſe the ſymptoms and 
cure of this diſorder, with which they 
acquaint us, agree exactly with theſe 
of the hyderocele, but becauſe that in all 
his practice he never obſerved any thing 
like this diſorder. this makes him at 
leaſt ſuſpe& that the caſe does not ſa 
often occur as ſome would inſinvate: 
but whenever it is met with, he directs 
to proceed in the cure as follows. Let 
the tumour be treated externally with 


hyderocele, together with fomentarions 
and plaſters; and internally may be taken 
carminative and gentle purges: but if 


theſe take no effect, and the tumour ſtill 
- Increaſes, or continues the lame, the ſcro- 


3 | tum 


d handlir | 
bladder diſtended with wind; and that, 


warm and diſeutient medicines, as in the 
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PO, among botaniſts, a term uſed to ex- 


" POD 
tum ſhould then be perforated with the 
trochar, and its contents thereby -diſ- _ 


Charged, which will demonſtrate whether PODAGRA, in medicine, the gout in the 
it be wind or water. | | 
NEUMATOMACHI,Tuvalgaxs, an- PODALIA, à province of Poland, 


tient heretics, ſo called becauſe they op- 
poſed the divinity of the holy ſpirit, 
placing him in the number of creatures. 


PNEUMATOSIS, mruualeg, a term 


which ſome authors uſe for the genera- 
tion or formation of animal ſpirits in the 
brain. : 7 [ 
PNEUMONICS, in pharmacy, medicines P 
proper in diſeaſes of the lungs, in which 
| reſpiration is affected. Of this number 


- 


ivy, and colt's-foot: they are uſed in 
| Phthiſes, aſthmas, peripneumonies, pleu- 
riſies, Cc. 
PO, # great river of Italy, riſing in the 
Alps, and running firſt eaſt, ſoon after 
turns directly — 
where it receives the Doria: then paſſin 
. north-eaſt, it diſcharges. itſelf by ſevera 
channels into the gulph of Venice, 
POA, - MEADOW-GRASS, in (botany, a 
genus of the triandria-digynia claſs of 
plants, the corolla whereof is compoſed 
of two valves, of an ovato-acuminated 
- figure, hollow, compreſſed, and ſome- 
what Jonger than the cup, and without 
. awns, It ſupplies the place of a peri- 
carpium and adheres every way to the 
| ſeed, which is ſingle, of an oblong figure, 
. compreſſed, and pointed at each end, 
This is the moſt common. of all graſſes | 


.. with us, and makes principally the green 


. covering of - moſt of our fields and 

- . meadows, | 3 

POCHARD, in ornithology, the anas, 
with grey wings anda black rump. See 
the article ANAS.- «F*.” 

POCK. See the article Pox. 

POCKET, in the woolen trade, a word 
uſed to denote a large fort of bag, in 


8 : 
which wool is packed up to be ſent from PODURA, the ruckaon, in zoology. der 


one part of the kingdom to another, The 


pocket contains ulually twenty-five hun- POEM, Tampa, a com oſition in verſe of 


dres weight of Wool. | 
PockET-1infiruments and medicines, in ſur- 
gery. See the articles INSTRUMENT 
and MEDICINES, bac 
POCKLINGTON, a market-town in the 
eaſt riding of Yorkſhire: fituated twelve 
miles ſouth-eaſt of York. 


preſs a_pericarpium, conſiſting of two 
valves, which, open from the baſe to the 
point, and are ſeparated by a membrana- 
- Ceous partition, from which the ſeeds 
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. ſouth-weſt; and by the o—_ of red. 
ODOMETER, . or PzpowtTes, the 


are ſulphur, lungwort, hyſſop, ground- PODARIA, in zoology, a diviſion, or- 


through Piedmont, PODENSTEIN, / à town of Germany, 
in the circle of Franconia: ſituated in 
| eaſt long. 11935, north lat, 49“ 5, 
PODERIS, in antiquity, a robe hanging 


| preſs a linen garment, a ſurplice, or a 


PODEX, in anatomy, Sc. the ſame with 
PODOPHYLLUM, the MAY-APPLE, in 


from the manner of narration, as ef- 
dramatic, Cc. to which may be adde 


p O E 
hang by a kind of funiculus umbilicaln. 
See the article PxRICaRPIUM, 


feet. See the article GourT, 


bounded by Volhinia and the ruſſian 
Ukrain, on the north and north-eaſt ; by 
Budziac Tartary, on the ſouth-eaſt ; 
the river Nieſter, which ſeparates it 
from Beſſarabia and Moldavia, on the 


Ruſha, on the north. we 


ſame with perambulator. See the ar- 
ticle PERAMBULATOR, 


der, or ſeries of wingleſs inſeQs, with 
ſnort bodies, and not very numerous 
legs; comprehending the puceron, pe- 
diculus, acarus, ſpider, ſquill, &c, See 
the article Puckkox, &c. 


down to the foot, but chiefly uſed to ex: 


ſhirt. - 

The jewiſh -priefts were covered with 
this kind of ſurplice during their at- 
tendance in the temple z this being the 
proper habit of their order. 


anus or fundament, See Anus. 


botany, a genus of the polyandria- mo- 
nogynia claſs of plants, the flower of 
which conſiſts 5 — hollow and rounded 

tals, folded or plicated at the rim, and 
finaller than the cup: the fruit is an uni- 
locular capſule of an oval figure, con- 
taining numerous and roundiſh ſeeds. 
This plant is otherwiſe called anapodo- 
pbyllum, See the article ANAaP0D0- 
PHYLLUM, and plate XVII. fig. 2. 


the article PUCERON, 


a due length and meaſure, See the 21. 
ticles VERSE and MEASURE. 
Poems are generally denominated from 
the ſubject matter, as the apobater" 
epibaterion, epinicion, - epit aJamiuds 
genethliac, elegiac, ſatiric, * pas 
negyric, lyric, paſtoral, &c. an others 


odes, eclogues, and idylliums. To this 
head may alſo be referred ſevera othet 
compoſitions of a leſs ſerious kind, | 


POE 

the acroſtic, - enigma, anagram, cento, 

echo, Cc. See each under its proper 
head: APOBATERION, Ec. 

The Abbe Du Bos obſerves, in regard 

to poems, that ſome are intereſting in ge- 

neral, others in particular; that the beau- 

ties of execution alone do not conſtitute a 

poem t that the defects of poems 

are leſs diſcernable than thoſe of- a pic- 

ture; that our diſlike falls only on the 

bad part of a poem; that every kind of 

m has ſomething particular in its 

ſtyle; that by the beauty of the ſtyle we 

. muſt judge of poems; that it muſt be a 

long time before the merit of a good 

poem is diſtinguiſhed ; and finally, that 

the character of the poetic ſtyle has al- 

ways decided the good or bad ſucceſs of 


length ſeem to have the Row depen- 
dance on the ceconomy of the plan, on 


the decency of the manners, 


POESY, the ſame with poetry. See the 


ng article POETRY, e e 
ex- WY POET, vuν , the author of a poem. 
ra See the article POEM, 

Homer, Virgil, Milton, and Taſſo, are 
vith reckoned the chief, almoſt the only, 
at epic poets. Sophocles, Euripides, Shake- 


ſpear, Otway, Corneille, and Racine, 
the beſt tragic poets, 
with Menander, Plautys, Terence, Fletcher, 

Johnſon, Molliere, &c. the chief comic 
b, in poets. Horace, Cowley, and Malherbe, 


mo- excelled as lyric poets; and Juvenal, 
er of Perfins, Regnier, Boileau, Dryden, and 
inded Oldham, as (aticic poets. | 

„ ro TIC AL, ſomething that relates to 
uni- poetry or poets, in which ſenſe we ſay 
Colts poetical genius, poetical licence, &c. 
ds, "DETICAL Fuftice, is chiefly uſed in re- 
pode ſpe of the drama, to denote a diſtribu- 
pOD0- tion of rewards and puniſhments to the 
% ſeveral perſons at the cataſtrophe or cloſe 
y. dee of a piece, anſwerable to the ſeveral ' 


charaters they appeared in, See the ar- 
ticles CHARACTER and CATASTROPHE. 
"DETICAL ring and ſetting of the flars. 
The three kinds of riſing and — 
Ax. the cofmical, acronical, and helical, 
vere made by the antient poets, refer- 
ng the riſing, Sc. of the ftars to that 
of the ſun. See COSMICAL, Sc. 

VETICS, the doctrine of poetry, or the 


tecioſy 
mium, 
ph, pa 
others 
8 epic 
added 
o this 
| othet 
ind, 


compolitions of poetry, ſuch is Ari- 
otle's poetics, a work much valued. 


VETRY, the art of compoſing poems 


poems, even of thoſe which by their 


the diſtribution of the action, and on 


Ariſtophanes, 


laws and rules of conducting pieces, or , 
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Voſſius, the art of repreſenting actions 
! in metre, | 


_ 


POE 
or pieces in verſe; or, as defined by 


Voſſius thinks that love was the firſt oe- 
cafſion of poetry, which is not improbable, 


conſidering that this affection is coeval 


with mankind, is univerſal, and natu« 
rally productive of poetry; yet it un- 


doubtedly owes its increaſe and progreſs 
to religion: Dacier indeed calls it the 
2 of religion; and it is certain, 


in the earlieſt ages of the world, that it 


was uſual to fing hymns to the honour of 
the gods upon ſolemn feſtivals, Du Bos 
thinks that poetry has been employed in 
all ages, even by the moſt unpoliſhed na- 


tions, to preſerve the memory of paſt 


events, Its principal aim is to flatter our 
ſenſes and imagination : for, according 
to Plato, it awakes the ſpiritual empire 
of the ſoul, Every kind of poetry charms 
us in proportion to its object, Tays Du 
Bos; and to be very affectiog, it ought 
to be very exact. It is not the ſame 
with poetry as with other arts, for an ig- 


norant perſon may judge of poetry by 


the impreſſion it makes on him: whence 


all men have a right to give their opini- 


on concerning a 3 of poetry, and 
this judgment ought to be founded on 
experience rather than on argumentation. 
Poetry is an art where every thing ſhould 


pleaſe. It is not enough to exhibit nature, 


{ 


. which in certain places and circumſtances 
is rude and unpleaſant, but the 

_ muſt chuſe in her what is beautiful from 
what is not: whence a poet ovght to 


chuſe, for the ſubje& of his imitation, 


ſomething that is naturally affecting. 
There is a particular rhetoric for poetry, 
which conſiſts in diſcerning very preciſely 


- what ought to be ſaid figuratively,” and 


what to be ſpoken ſimply; and in know- 
ing where ornament is required, ' and 
where not: yet the ſtyle ſhould be copi- 
ous, and every ſpecies of writing in this 


art ſhould have a diction prop er to itſelf, 


The qualifications then neceſſary for po- 
etry, or thoſe which form a good poet, 
are ſeldom found united in one perſons 
he muſt have an extraordinary genius, 
great natural gifts, a wit juſt, piercing, 


ſolid, and univerſal; an underſtanding 


clear and diftint; an imagination neat 
and pleaſant; an elevation of ſoul that 
depends not on art, or ſtudy, and which 
is purely a gift of heaven, and muſt be 
ſuſtained by a lively ſenſe and yivacity, a 
gteat judgment to conſider wiſelyof 2 
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- grace and abundance which gives them 
beauty. In fine, to accompliſh a poet, 
is required a temperature of wit and fan- 
„of ſtrength and (weetneſs, of penetra- 
tion and delicacy 3 but, above all, he 
. muſt have a ſovereign eloquence, and a 


— - 


profound capacity. Theſe are the qua- 


lities that muſt concur together to form 
the genius of a poet, and ſuſtain his cha- 
.. rater, The rules of poetry and . 
: Ing are taught by art, and acquired by 
- Rudy; but obia force and elevation of 


thought, which Horace calls ſomething 


divine, and which alone makes the po- 
etry of any valse, muſt be derived from 
nature; or, according to Ariſtotle, from 
ſome happy tranſports, to which that au- 
- thor gives the name of madneſs. Hence 
the critics conclude, the end of poetry is 
— pleaſe ; its cauſe, either the _ moe 
of the poet's genius, or a poetical fury 
and tranſport of the ſoul, — by 
the judgment; its matter, long and ſhort 
. ſyllables, and feet compoſed hereof, with 
Words furniſhed by grammar; and its 
form the arrangement of all theſe things 
in juſt and agreeable verſe, expreſſing 
the thoughts and fentiments of the author 
after the manner already mentioned. But 
_. after all, how narrow are all theſe bounds, 
if we conſider poetry in the light wherein 
the works of Homer and Virgil have ſet 
it. This, which is therefore ditinguiſh- 
: ed by the name of the greater poetry, in 
contradiſtinction to the low and ſimple, 
or verfification, conſiſts principally in fic · 
tion, or the invention of fables, in the 
. expreſſing of things by allegories, and 
metaphors, and in the inventing of ac- 


« 


tions, under which the truths which the 


has to teach, may be agreeably diſ- 
— See 3 i 
+ The laws of epic and dramatic poetry, 
- ſee under the articles Epic, CüaRAC- 
+ TER, INVOCATION, CATASTROPHE, 
Daauaric, ACT, SCENE, SENTI- 
- MENTS, &c. 


For the lower ſorts of poetry, ſee the ar- 


ticles Oos, Son, Eric Au, ELEGY, 
Sr YR, Sc. 


. POGGE, catapbractur, in ichthyology, See | | 


the article CATAPHRACTUS. 


+ POGGIO 1FERLIAL,-a city of Italy, in | 
2 the dutchy of Tuſcany, ſituated ſixteen 


miles ſouth of Florence. - + | | 

»+ POICTIERS, the capital of Poictou, in 

France, ſituated on an eminence, near 

me river Clain :, caſt long. 15 north 
lat. 46? 40, 7 


. » - 4 * 


3 e 
« and a vivacity to expreſs them with that POlc Tou, à territory of France, in the 
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province of Orleanois, ſituated ſouth of 
the river Loire, being bounded by the 
provinces of Anjou and Britany on the 
north, by Touraine and Berry on the eaſt, 
by Santoign, Angoumois, and Aunis 
on the ſouth, and by the ocean on the 
weſt, It is one hundred and fifty miles 
long, and ſeventy, broad, 
POINCIANA, in botany, a genus of the 
- decandria-monogynia-claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of five unequal 
petals ; the four upper N are roundiſh 
and nearly equal, the fifth is larger, dif. 
form, and crenated ; the fruit is an ob- 
long depreſſed pod, with ſepta; the ſeeds 
are ſingle, and placed lengthwiſe in the 
pod. See plate CCXI. fig. 2. 
POINSON, in the manege, a little point, 
or piece of ſharp-pointed iron, fixed in 1 
wooden-handle, which the cayalier holds 
in his right hand, when he means 10 
rick a leaping horſe in the croup, or 
ond the end of the ſaddle, in order to 
make him jerk out behind, 
POINT, à term uſed in various arts. 
PoiNT, pundtum, in geometry, as defined 


by Euclid, is a quantity which has 10 Pots 


parts, or which is indiviſible. Points aue 


cer 
the ends or extremities of lines. If a hea 
point be ſuppoſed to be moved any way, epi 
it will, by its motion, deſcribe a line. Th 
See the article LINE. hor 
Poixr of contrary flexure, See the article ſout 
FLEXURE. ED Ho 
PoINT, in phyſics, the leaſt ſenſible objec The 
of fighty marked with a pen, point of poin 
. or the like. Of ſuch points a the | 
phy eal magnitude confiſts. This p are 
cal point is the ſame with what VM: the e 
Locke calls the point ſenſible, and which ed tl 
he defines to be the leaſt particle of wit that 
ter, or ſpace, we can diſcern, He adds nortl 
that to the ſharpeſt eye, this is ſeldo and 
leſs than thirty ſeconds of a circle, where ſouth 
of the eye is the center. point 
Poi, in grammar, a character vſed aſcen 
mark the diviſions of diſcourſe. A po low j 
proper, is what we otherwiſe call a f point 
ſtop or period, See PERIOD. | the ef 
For the other points, ſee the arti 1 br 
COMMA, COLON, and SEM1C0L0". eur 
For the points of interrogation and! gation 
miration, ſee the articles In TAI, Hon: 
TION and ADMIRATION. | wht 
- The points, or vowel points, in tit  J"'tiog 
brew grammar, are certain char" op 
which, in the writings of that angu ben 
ſerve to mark the vowels, The 2091 0 


ty of theſe points make the ſubject“ 


Vo. 


= 


e 
delebrated controverſy, ſome maintaining 
their origin to be the ſame with that of 

- the hebrew language; and others aſſert- 
ing them to have been firſt introduced by 
Eſdras, after the babyloniſh captivity, 
when he compiled the canon, tranſcribed 
the books into the preſent chaldee charac- 
ter, and reſtored the purity of the hebrew 
text, Some will have them invented b 
the doors of the ſchool. of Tiberias, 
'uſually called the maſſoretes, five or ſix 
hundred years after Chriſt. 

PorwT, in muſic, a mark or note antiently 
uſed to diſtinguiſh the tones or ſounds ; 
hence we fill call it fimple counter-point, 

' when a note of the lower part anſwers 
exactly to that of an upper; and figura- 
tive counter - point, when any note is ſyn- 
copated, and one of the parts makes ſe- 
veral notes or inflections of the voice, 

while the other holds on one. See the 
article COUNTER-POINT, © 

We ſtill uſe a point, to raiſe the value of 

a note, and prolong its time by one half, 
e. g. a point added to a ſemibreve inſtead 
of two minims, make it equal to three; 
and ſo of the other notes. See Time. 

point, in e a term applied to 
certain points or places, marked in the 
heavens, and diſtinguiſhed by proper 
epithets, | 
The four grand points or diviſions of the 
horizon, Dix. the eaſt, weſt, north, and 
ſouth, are called the cardinal points, See 
Hor1zon, EasT, WEST, Cc. 

The zenith and nadir are the vertical 
points; the points wherein the orbits of 
the planets cut the plane of the ecliptic, 
are called the nodes : the points wherein 
the equator and ecliptic interſeR, are call- 


1 whicl ed the equinoRtial points; particularly, 
of wat that whence the ſun aſcends towards the 
Ie adds north pole, is called the vernal point; 
; ſeldo and that by which he deſcends to the 
„where ſouth pole, the autumnal point. The 


points of the ecliptic, where the ſun's 
aſcent above the equator, agd deſcent be- 
low it, terminate, are called the ſolſticial 
point; particularly the former of them, 
the eſtival or ſummer- point; the latter, 
the brumal or winter- point. 

vINT be horizon, or compaſs, in navi - 
gation and geography. See the articles 
Hoxtzok and Cour ass. 

Polar is alfo uſed for a cape or headland, 

Ju'tiog out into the ſea : thus ſeamen ſay, 

two points of land are in one another, 

when' they are fo in a right line againſt 

each other, as that the innermoſt is hin- 


uſed 
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PoinT, in perſpective, is uſed for various 
parts or places, with regard to the per- 
ſpective plane. See PERSPECTIVE, 

Poixrs, in heraldry, are the ſeveral dif- 
ferent parts of an eſcutcheon, denoting | 
the local poſitions of any figure. There 
are nine principal points in an eſcutcheon + 
as repteſented in pl. CCV. fig. 3. where 
A ſhews the dexter chief; B, the preciſe 
middle chief; C, the finifter chief; D, 
the honour - point; E, the feſs:point; 
called alſo the center; F, the nombril- 
point, that is, the navel - point; G, the 
dexter baſe; I, the ſiniſter baſe ; H, the 

reciſe middle baſe. 0/7 
olumbier makes the points and their fis 
tuations ſymbolical. As the ſeveral bear- 
ings in an eſcuteheon are ſo many 
repreſenting the commendable actions of 
the perſon they are given to, ſo the eſ- 
cutcheon itſelf repreſents the body of the 
man that performed them ; and the points 
or parts ſignified by theſe letters, the 
principal parts of his body: thus A; B, 
C, repreſent the head, in which the three 
great faculties reſide; D, the neck, where 
ornaments are chiefly borne; E, the 
heart, Sc. See ESCUTCHEON, 
Point is alſo the name of an ordinary, 
ſomething like a pile, riſing frequently 
from the bottom of the eſcutcheon to the 
top, very narrow, and only taking up 
two thirds of the point of the eſcutcheon. 
When the point ariſes from.the baſe, it is 
peculiarly called point in point. Point 
inverted, is when it deſcends from the 
chief downwards, poſſeſſing two thirds of 
the chief, but diminiſhing as it approaches 
the point of the eſcutcheon, though with- 
out touching it. Point in bend, or point 
in bar, is when the point is placed tranſ- 
verſe in the ſituation of a bend or bar, 
When it comes from the ſides of the eſ- 
cutcheon,'it is alſo called the point dexter 
or . ſiniſter, according to its ſituation, 
The point dexter is commonly reputed 
an abatement due to a braggadociog 
point-champion-ten, due for killing a 
'priſoner after quarter demanded ; point 
in point, a diminution belonging to a 
coward; poiht-plane, an abatement be- 
longing to a lyar, &c, See the articles 
DiminvTION, Cc. * * 

PoinT is alſo uſed in heraldry for the low- 

elt part of the eſcutcheon, which uſually 
terminates in a point. 4 $220 

PoOINT=CHAMPAIN, See CHAMPMIN 

POINT is alle an iron or ſteel- inſtrument, 


uſed with fome vatiety in ſeveral arte. 
(ered from being ſeen, by the outermoſt. 


Engravers, etchers, cutters in wood, &c, 
Gtr 1 0 uie. 
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POT 


copper, wood, ſtone, Cc. the ar- 
ticles ENGRAVING, @&c, ; 

Poiur, in the manufaRories, is a general 

term, uſed for all kinds of laces, wrought 
with the needle; ſuch are the point de 
Venice, point de France, point de Ge- 


noa, Sc. which are diſtinguiſhed by the 


particular oeconomy and arrangement of 


their points. | . 
Point is ſometimes uſed for lace woven 
with bobbins, as engliſh point, point de 
Malines, point d'Havre, Cc. 

Poix r, in architecture, See Ack. 

PoixT, in poetry, denotes a lively briſk 
turn, or conceit, uſually found or ex-- 
peRted at the cloſe of an epigram, 

PoinT-BLANK, in gunnery, denotes the 
ſhot of a gun, levelled horizontally, See 

the article GUNNERY. 

POINTED, ia heraldry, A croſs point - 
ed, is that which bas the extremities 
turned off into points by ſtraight lines, 

POINTING, in grammar, the art of di- 
viding a diſcourſe, by 
and members of periods, in order to ſhew 
the proper pauſes to be made in reading, 
and to facilitate the unciation and 
underſtanding thereof. See the articles 

- PUNCTUATION and PRONUNCIATION. 

Peixrixc, in war, the levelling a cannon, 
or mortar, ſo as to play againſt any cer- 
tain point. See the articles GUNNERY, 

- QuanrRanT, &c. | 

PornTiNG, among ſeamen, marking on 

tze chart in what part oy place the veſſel is. 

PoINTING the cable, in the ſea-language, 
is untwiſting it at the end, leſſening the 
yarn, twiſting it again, and making all 

. faſt with a piece of marline, to keep it 

. from ravelling out. 

. POIRINO, or PoveRINO, a town of Ita- 
ly, in the province of Piedmont, fifteen 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Turin. 

POISON, in medicine, a malignant qua- 

+ ity in ſome animal, vegetable, or mi- 
neral body, which renders it hurtful and 

even mortal to thoſe who take it. 

Phbere are three eſſential marks of poi- 

ſons, which diſtinguiſh them from other 
things that are noxious to human bodies, 
Fe firſt is, that they conſiſt of moſt ſub- 

nile parts, and are conſequently pernici- 
ous in a ſmall quantity, The ſecond, 
that they in a ſhort time prevent the re- 
gular motions of the ſolids and fluids 
throughout the body, and "induce. the 
moſt'71ievous ſymptoms, and even death 

- Itſelf, - And the third, that they exerciſe 
heir cruelty on the moſt ſubtile fluids, and 
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-uſe points to trace their deſigns on the the moft nervous parts. 


ints, into periods 


dog occaſions the dread of water: the ve. 


The fame author alſo affirms, that mil 


ken in time, will prevent their dreads 
_ conſequences, Allen thinks a vomit FF 


POr 
Poiſons are of 
various kinds, and operate in various 
manners; ſome by diflolving the blood, 
others by coagulating it, and others 
corroding and deſtroying the ſolid parts. 
All the three wr". 45H have poiſons pe- 
culiar to themſelves; but the animal 
kingdom affords the moſt ſubtile, which 
are communicated by the bite of mad or 
venomous beaſts, when they are angered. 
'The mineral kingdom. produces arſeni- 
cals and mexcurials, And the vegetable, 
herbs and plants of a moſt actid, noxi- 
ous, and deleterious quality, ſuch as the 
moſt violent cathartics and narcotics, 
Every ſort of poiſon ſeems to have an ef. 
fe& peculiar to itſelf ; thus arſenic occa. 
fions the moſt cruel torments, convulſions, 
mortific3tion of the coats ef the inteſtines: 
the ſeeds of datura induce madneſs or ab- 
ſolute ſtupidity : opium brings on ſleepi- 
neſs, and a torpor on the mind : the ber- 
ries of deadly nightſhade produce mad- 
neſs, rage, or folly : litharge, unwarily 
taken, cauſes a convulſive colic, with an 
obſtinate coſtiveneſs; the bite of a mad 


nom induced by the ſting of a tarantula, 
produces wonderful effects; for the pa- 
tient is delighted with muſical inftruments, 
and when he hears their ſounds, imme- 
diately falls to capering : the ſting of a 
ſcorpion produces a ſudden chilneſs and 
exceeding cold ſweats, The mineral king 
dom furniſhes very few real poiſons; the 
only natural one is cobalt; the faQitious 
are arſenic, corroſive ſublimate, and glaſs 
of antimony. Tbe moſt dangerous ve- 
getable poiſons are the true hemlock, 
wolf's bane, the deadly nightſhade, hen- 
bane, and datura, to which may be add- 
ed the roots of hemloc-dropwort. 

Milk mixed with oil, is an excellent n- 
medy againſt all corroſive poiſons. Hott 
man ſays, that he once prevented the 
death of ten young perſons, who had . 
ken among them almoſt two ounces 6 


_ arſenic. in water gruel, which in a ſhot 


time produced the higheſt anxieties, and 
corroding tortures, by oil of ſweet al 
mends and milk, They took at leaſt [en 
quarts 2 piece, which they vomited up 
again before the reaching to vomit ceaſed, 


in a large quantity, is an univerſal .- 
medy again(t all poiſons that kill by 
flamm-tion, as hemloc does ; and, if a 


warm water aud oil, taken in lat 


88 
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great ſervice; as alſo warm water with 


ſh butter; milk and oil, or milk and 


butter: but for fat broths, which he 
alſo recommends, or any thing elſe which 
requires ſome time for the preparation, 
they only allow the poiſon to take deeper 
root, and therefore ought not to be wait · 
ed for. If the above things will not pro- 
voke the patient to vomit, oxymel of 
fquills, ſalt of vitriol, or a decoRtion of 
tobacco may be uſed, as having a more 
immediate effect. It is hardly ſafe to 
we even the moſt gentle cathartic, The 
5 being thus emptied of all, or as 
much as pollble of the hemloc, recourſe 
muſt be had to generous wine and alexi- 
pharmics, ſuch as venice treacle, the be- 
zoardic powder, Sc. When there is a 
ſuſpicion that the coats of the ſtomach or 
inteſtines are corroded, or ulcerated, it 
will not be proper for the patient to uſe 
ſpices or vinegar, nor to indulge in drink · 
ing too much wine; but to take a decoc- 
tion of barley with raiſins, or a decoc- 
tion of chipa-root, ſaſſafras, c. The 
ſame method is moſt likely to anſwer 
"when any deleterious herb or root has 
been eaten by miſtake, though the parti- 


cular ſpecies ſhould not be known: and 


Hoffman affirms, that when the patient 
has been ſtupified hy narcotics, the beſt 
remedies are vomĩts mixed with oil. For 
the more effectual remedies for the bite 
of a mad dog, viper, rattle-ſnake, Ce. 


ſee the articles HYDROPHOBIA, VIPER, 


RATTLE-SNAKE, Sc. 

To Poison @ piece, with gunners, is the 
ſame as to clog and nail it up. 

Pors0N-OAK, foxicodendron, in botany. 
See the article TOXICODENDRON. 

POISSY, a town of France, fifteen miles 
north-weſt of Paris. | 

POLA, a town of Iſtria, ninety miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Venice. 

POLACHIA, a province ſituated in the 
middle of Poland, on the river Bug, 
eaſtward of Maſſovia or Warſovia, 

POLAEDRASTYLA, in natural hiſtory, 
the name of a genus of cryſtals, com- 
poſed of many planes, and having no 
column, See the article CRYSTAL, 

The bodies of this genus are cryſtals 
compoſed of two odtangular pyramids, 
joined baſe to baſe, and conſequently the 
whole body conſiſting of ſixteen planes. 
Of this genus there are only two known 


Ipecies. 1. A brown kind, with ſhort 


pyramids, found in conſiderable plent 
in a the fides of bills, And, 


POL I 2327 T7 POL 
draughts, and often repeated, will be of 


2+ A colourleſs one, with longer pyra- 
mids. This has yet been found'only in 
one place, which is the great mine at 
Goſſelaer, in Saxony, and there uſually 
POLAND, « large kingdom of Euro 

, la ingdom urope, 
ſituated between, x68 and 34% eaſt ng 
tude, and between 46? and 57 north Ja- 


titude; bounded by Ruſſia on the north 
and eaſt; by Beſſarabia, Moldavia, Tran- 
ſilvania, and Hungary on the fovth z and 


by Pomerania, Brandenburg, and Sileſia 
on the weſt; being almoſt ſquare, and 
ſeven hundred miles over either way. 

The conſtitution of Poland is a mixed 
monarchy, in which the nobility and 
gentry ſeem to have the teſt ſhare, 
whence it 18 frequently called a republic. 
The king is delle by the whole body of 
the gentry, wha oblige him to ſwear to 
what conditions they pleaſe. 


POLAR, in general, ſomething relating 


to the poles of the world, or poles of the 
artificial globes : thus we meet with polar 
circles, polar dial, polar projection, &c. 
See the articles CI1RCLE, DIAL, Ce. 
POLARITY, the quality of a thing con» 
ſidered as having poles; but chiefly uſed 
in ſpeaking of the magnet, See the ar- 
I © 505599 
POLE, mo, in aſtronomy, one of the ex- 


tremities of the axis, on which the ſphere - 


revolves. See SPHERE and Axis. 
Theſe two points, each go? diſtant from 
the equino&ial or equator, are by way of 
eminence called the poles of the worldz 
and the extremities of the axes of the ar- 


tificial globes, correſponding to theſe. 


points 'in the heavens, are termed the 
poles thereof. See the article GLoBE. 
PoLE, in ſpherics, a point equally diſtant 
from every part of the circumference of 
a great circle of the ſphere, as the center 
is a plane figure; or it is a point of 90 
diſtant from the plane of a circle, and in 
a line, called the axis, paſſing perpendi- 
eulacly through the center. The zenith 
and nadir are the poles of the horizon; 
.and the poles of the equator are the ſame 
with thoſe of the ſphere. | 
POLES of the ecliptic, are two points on the 


ſurface of the ſphere, 239 3o* diſtant 
from the poles of the world, and go? 


diſtant from every part of theecliptic, 
See the article EKT. | 


PoLEs, in magnetics, are two points of a 


loadſtone, correſponding to the poles of 


the world; the one pointing to the north, 

the other to the ſouth. See MAGNET. 
Pork, or VERTEX of @ glaſs, in optics, is 
iz T 2 the 
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Por x, or POLAR STAR, is a ſtar of the 


Pol, PERCH, or RoD, in ſurveying, 4s a 


- urſa minor. | | 
ſteed makes 24 14 41”; its latitude, 


* 


the thickeſt part of a convex, or the thin- 


neſt of a concave-glaſs,, If the glaſs be 


truly ground, the pole will be exactly in 
the middle of its ſurface, * 


meaſure containing ſixteen feet and a 
half. col 


ſecond magnitude, the laſt in the tail of 
| Its longitude Mr. Flam- 


669 4' 13%, bs | 
The nearneſs of this ſtar to the pole, 
whence it happens that it never ſets, ren · 


ders it of vaſt ſervice in navigation, &c. 
For determining the meridian. line, the 
elevation of the pole, and, conſequently, 
the latitude of the place, &c. See the ar- 


ticle LATITUDE. 


1 | , 
Pol R- Ar, putorius. See PUTORIVS. 


„ POLEMICAL, in matters of literature, left, as to the naked eye. 
2n appellation given to books of cqntro- . 


* 


verſy, eſpecially thoſe in divinity, 


+ POLEMONY,. polemonium, in botany, 2 


- . 


genus of the pentandria-monogynia claſs 
of plants, with a monopetalous flower, 
divided into ſive roundiſh ſegments; at the 
limb: the fiuit is a roundiſh capſule, 
conſiſting of three cells, and containing 
,a, great many ſeeds in each, + | 
The leaves of this plant are accounted 


ore deterſive. 2 ere | 
-,, POLEMOSCOPE, in optics, a kind of 


refleting perſpeRive-glaſs invented by 
Hevelius, Lore gies as uſeful 4 
ſieges, &c, for diſcovering what the ene- 
my is doing, while the ſpectator lies hid 
behind an obſtacle. See PERSPECTIVE, 
Its deſcription is this: the interval bc, 
(pl. CCVIL. fig. 1.) between the ohject- 
glaſs and the ſpeculum, is enlarged by 2 


tube, of a length ſufficient to project the 


o . 


ſpeculum beyond the obſtacle. that covers 


the, obſerver. . And for a further con- 


venience of looking forward, as it were, 


* 


he propolcs 10 


eee 
its ſides, ip 4 dj 
ineident rays 


we e pill ill appear up: 


right, and magniſe 

the ſange eye. 

of the tube En the rays Qc, o a, pro- 

duced throvgh the ſpeculums de, # 7 

take ci=£b, and ab gab; and ſup- 
oſing rays to flow both ways through 
the ceuter of the object glaſs after re: 


* 
* 


POL r 


— 


place. another plane ſpe- 
culum fg, at the other end of the tube; 

ion ao, parallel to the- POLICY; ar Pot ir x, in matters of g0- 
N and to place the con: 
cave eye-glaſs.in this hole. By this 


| juſt as much as if 
the two. ſpec 7 were removed, and 
R was placed in the axis 


. — | 
33 
**AeQion from the ſpeculums they will di. 


verge from the points h, i. Let two of 
them fall upon the object at P and*R, 


and ſince I Pi R (or die) =| dbe (or 


Fbęg =fbb) if the eye - glaſs was res» 
moved, the obje& would appear under 


the ſame angle FY gor K hl, as it would 


appear under to the naked eye placed at 
i; but the reflected rays F &, gl, after re- 
fractions into km, In, through the eye- 
glaſs KI, are inclined in the ſame angle 


do each other, as they would be if the 


ſpeculum /g being removed they had 
been refrafted through the ſame eye- glaſs 
placed in the axis of the tube, at the 
ſame diſtance from 5 as it is now from 
' b; and by tracing. an qblique ray, 
7 eb fkm,. As manifeſt but ths object 
appears upright; it aſſo appears in the 
ſame — if with reſpect Ws right and 
| 7 However, 
the length of the perſpeRive a b muſt not 
be very great, otherwiſe it will take in ſo 
little at ope view, as to make it difficult 
to find an object. 
POLERN, one of the Banda, or nutmeg- 
iſlands, in the Indian- ocean: eaſt long, 
74289, ſouth lat. 4“. 
POLESTA, a province of Poland, bound- 
ed by Polachia and Lithuania, on the 
north; and by Volhinia, on the ſouth, 
POLESIN ÞE ROV1GO, a province of Ita 
ly, ſituated north of the Po, on the gulph 
LB ee | 


- POLESWORTH, a market-town, twenty 


miles north of Warwick, w 
.POLIANTHES, in botany, a genus ef 
the hexandria-monogynia claſs of plants, 

with a monopeta\ous, funnel-faſhioned 
flower; and a roundiſh capſule for its 

fruit, with a great many ſemi-orbiculat- 

ed ſeeds, * | 5 
POLICANDRO,' an ifland of the Arcti 

pelago, in eaſt longitude 259, north la 
_ tude 3699 0 5 
POLICASTRO, ' a © biſhop's ſee of the 
\ kingdom of Naples, fixty miles (out: 

We 


vernment. See the article Pol IT v. 
For policies of aſſurance, or inſuranet, 
on ſhips, houſes, liyes, Cc. ſee the u. 
ticle IN UR Ncs. | 
Theſe contracts of inſurance, termed po- 
licies, are now made eitber at public of 
rivate offices ; the inſurances mace 0 
lives or liberties muſt be paid accorci"s 
fo the tenor of the agreement, becauſe 
theſe ſorts of policies admit of vo 97 


rage. Where the words of a Pay 
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ii the ſhip warranted to depart with con · 
voy,” it ſhall be intended that ſhe kee 
with convoy * the voyage, if poſ- 
fible ; and if ſhe. depart willingly from 


the convoy, it is fraud. Either ſuppreſ- 


ſing the truth, or alleging any falſehood, 
is ſufficient to diſcharge the policy; it 
being a- general rule, 4hat the inſured 
ſhall inform the inſurer of all material 


circumſtances which have come to his 


knowledge at the time of making the po- 
licy, in order that the contract may be 
facly adjuſted, n! 


x 


PoLICY, among letter-founders, denotes a a 


certain proportion, obſerved among the 
letters that compoſe a font; or à rule, 


whereby to regulate the number of each. 


See the articles LRT TER and FONT, 
POLISHER, or BURNISHER,' among me- 


chaffics,” an inſtrument for poliſhing and 
burniſung things proper to take a poliſh. - 


The gilders uſe an iron · poliſſier to pre- 


pars their metals before gilding, and the 
blood. tone to give them the brigbt po- 


liſh after gilding. 


The poliſher uled by the makers of ſpurs, 


and bits, &c is partly iron, partly ſteel, 
and partly wood; it conſiſts of an iron- 


bar with a wooden handle at one end, 


and a hook at the other, to faſten it to 
another piece of wood held in the vice, 


while the operator is at work. In the 


middle of the bow, withinſide, is what 
is properly called the poliſher, being a 
tnangular piece of ſteel with a tail, 
whereby it is riveted to the bow. 

The poliſhers, among cutlers, are a 
kind of wooden wheels made of walnut- 


ameter at pleaſure, which are turned 
round by the great wheel; upon theſe 


emery and putty, [ 
The poliſners for glaſs conſiſt of two 
pieces of wood ; the one flat, covered 
vith old hat, the other long and half. 
round, faſtened on the former, whoſe 
edge it exceeds on both ſides by ſome 


hold of, apd to work backwards and 
forwards by. | 


ire pieces of wood a foot long, ſeven or 
eight inches broad, and an inch and a 
half thick, covered with old beayer-hat, 
eiern they poliſh the ſhell and horn - 
e their ſpectacle glaſſes are to be 
0LISHING, in general, the operation of 
Leung a glols or luſtre to certain ſub- 


. 
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tree, about an inch thick, and of a di- 


they ſmooth and poliſh their work with 


inches, which ſerve the workmen to take 


The poliſhers, uſed by ſpectacle- makers, | 


DL 


See the articles METAL, GLass, Sc. 
The operation of poliſhiog optie-glaſſes, 
- after being properly ground, is one of 
the moſt difficult points of the whole pre- 
ceſs. Ste GLass and GRINDING, 
Before the poliſhing is begun, it is pro- 
per to ſtretch an even well-wrought piece 
of linen over the tool, - duſting there- 
upon ſome very fine tripoh... Then taking 
the glaſs in your hand, run round forty 
or fifty times upon the tool, to take off the 
-*.* roughneſs of the glaſs about the border 
of it, This cloth ig then to be removed, 
and the glaſs to be poliſhed upon the 


naked tool, with a compound powder 


made of four - parts. tripoli mixed with 
one of ſine blue vitriol; fix or eight 
grains of which mixture, is ſufficient for 
a glaſs five inches broad. This powder 
muſt be. wetted with eight or ten drops of 
clear vinegar, in the middle of the tool; 
being firſt mixed and ſoftened thoroughly 


with -a nice bruſh, having ſpread: this 
mixture thinly and equably upon the 
tool, take ſome very fine tripoli, . and 
ſlrow it thinly and equably upon the tool 


to be poliſhed, wized very clean, and ap= 
ply it on the tool, and move it gently 
twice or thrice in a ftraight line back- 
- wards and forwards ;. then take it off, and 


obſerve whether the marks of the tripoli, 


ſticking to the glaſs, be equably ſpread 
over the whole ſurface thereof; if not, 


it is a ſign that either the tool or glaſs is 


too warm; in which caſe, you muſt wait 
a while and try again, til you find the 
glaſs takes the tripoli every where alike. 
Then you may begin to you boldly, 
there being no danger of ſpoiling the 
figure of the glaſs, which: in the other 
caſe would infallibly happen, This is 
Mr. Huygens's method; but it ought 
to be obſerved, that almoſt every ope- 
rator has a peculiar one of his own, and 


ſecret, 221 
Sir Iſaac Newton no where expreſsly de- 
ſcribes his method of poliſhing optic- 
laſſes ; but his method of poliſhing re- 
Qing metals, he thus deſcribes in his 
optics, He had two round copper-plates, 
each ſix inches in diameter, the one con- 
vex the other concave, ground very true 
to one another, On the convex one he 
ground the,pbjeR- metal, or concave which 
was to be poliſhed, till it had taken the 
figure of the convex, and was ready for a 


3 N poliſn. 


/ 


with a very fine ſmall mullet. Then 


ſo prepared; after Which take the glaſs 


of which ſome of them make a mighty 


* 


POL 


vex very thinly, by dropping melted pitch 


foft, whilſt he ground it with the con- 
cave copper wetted to make it ſpread 


evenly all over the convex, till it was no 


chicker than a groat piece; and after the 
convex was cold, he ground it again, to 
give it as true a figure as poſſible. He 


then ground it with very fine putty, till 


ũt made no noiſe; and then upon the pitch 

he ground the object · metal with a briſk 

motion for two or three minutes; when 
laying freſh putty upon the pitch, he 


ground it again till it had done making a 


noĩſe, and afterwards ground the object- 
metal upon the pitch as before: and this. 
operation he repeated, till the metal was 
perfectly poliſhed, 
POLITICAL,-in general, ſomething re- 


ling to policy or government, See the 


article GOVERNMENT, | . 
Political arithmetic is the application of 
arithmetical calculation, to political ſub- 
 jeAs, as the public revenues, number of 
people, extent and value of lands, taxes, 
trade, manufactures, &c. of any com- 
monwealth, 05 6 
The calculations of this kiad, which Sir 
William Petty attempted, Dr. Davenant 
mo ſome good reaſons why many of 
is numbers are not to be entirely de- 
pended on; and therefore he advances 
others of his own, founded on the ob- 
ſervation of Mr, Greg. King. 
The land of England, he ſays, is 39 
millions of acres; the number of pæo- 
ple about 5,545,000, increahng about 
g00o every year, allowance being made 
for plagues, Sc. wars, ſhipping, planta- 


tions, The people in London he reckons . 


at 530,000; thoſe in the other cities and 
market towns, $70,000; and thoſe in 
the villages and hamlets, at 4, 100,000 


the yearly rent of the land he accounts 


to be 10,000,000 1. that of the houſes 
and buildings, 2,000,000}, per annum; 
the produce of all kinds of grain, he 
reckons to be worth 9,075,000 1. in a 
moderate plentiful year; the rent of the 
corn lands annually 2,000,000 l. and 
their net produce above g 000,000], the 
rent of the paſtures, meadows, woods, 
foreſts, commons, heaths, c. 7, ooo, ooo l. 
The annual produce in butter, cheeſe, 
and milk, about 2, 500, ooo l. The value 
of wool, yearly ſhorn, about 2, ooo, ooo l. 
Of horſes yearly bred, about 250,000 |. 
Of the fleſh yearly conſumed, about 
3.350, oo l. Tallow and hides, about 


[ 2530 
poliſh. He then pitched over the con- 


. F -horſes, , 300,000 1. 
upon it, and warming it to _ the pitch ' | 


POL 
600,0001, | Hay yearly conſumed by l; 
By other cattle, 


1, ooo, ooo l. The timber yearly felled for 


u 
n 
building, 500,000 I. Wood yearly burnt, 9 
&c. 500,000]. The land of England li 
is now about ſeven acres one quarter to 8 
each inhabitant, The value of the wheat, fo 
tu 


rye, and batley, neceſſary for the ſuſten- 


ance of * at leaſt, 6,000,000 J. ri. 
ann. e value of the woollen ma- tu 


Per 
nufactute made here is about 8,000,000], th 


2 annum, and our exports of all 1 
inds of woollen manufactures, above me 
2,000,000 |. per annum. The annual far 
income of England, on which the peo - lay 
ple live, and out of which taxes of all Ee 
inds are paid, is now about 4 3,c00,000|, POL 
that of France, [$1,000,000 l. and Hol- cor 
land, 18,3 50, . gul 
Major Grant, in his obſervations on the ma 
bills of mortality, computes that there bar 
are 39,000 ſquare miles of land in Eng. POLI 
land; that in England and Wales there in t 
ore 4,600,000 ſouls ; that the people | Pall 
London are about 640,000, and ,L 
Fourteenth part of the people of England the | 
That in England and Wales are abou gove 
10,000 2 and 25 millions of acre the 
being about 4 acres to every head, Th Ing | 
but 64 out of a hundred of the childr Polit 
born are living at 6 years old; but 40 theor 
T6 3 but 25 at 263 but 16 at 36; bu the a 
10 at 463 but 6 at 563 but 3 2t 60 Some 
but x at 56. And that London douti_h be r: 
itſelf in about-64 years, fairs 
Sir William Petty, in his diſcourſe abv conce 
duplicate proportion, ſays, that it is fon Citizen 
by experience that there are more peri thoſe 
living between 16 and 26, than of ry aff 


other age; and thence he infers, that 


ſquare roots of every number of me! 
ages under 16, ſhew the proportion vote © 
the probability of ſuch perſons read Perſon 
the age of 20. See the article Lift, eledio 
Thus it is four times more likely, OLL- u. 
one of 16 years of age lives to be! by the 
than a child of one age old ; it — 08, o! 
as probable that one of 9 years" T aceg 
be 70, as ſuch a new-born chil, Jn 8 
That the odds is 5 to 4, that one of LLAC 
dies before one of 16; and ſo on, # = - 
ſquare roots of the ages. , 
- Hally has 3 very exit Plkck, 
mate of the degrees of the mortal 017 : 
mankind, from a curious table 0 LAR 
births and burials at the city of : 15 caſt 
- the capital of Sileſia, aod an ate 8 b 
aſcertain the price of annuites ww 
lives. See the article MozTal!T "PN ed, 


From the whole he makes the i 


-  PAXET - 
lowing very good obſervations : 1. How 


vyjuſtly we uſe to complain of the ſhort- 


our lives; for that it appears th 

a half of thoſe that are born, do — 
five above 17 years; and, 2, That the 

wth and increaſe of mankind is not 
fo much ſtinted by any thing in the na- 
. tore of the ſpecies, as it is from the cu- 
1 rious difficulty moſt people make of ven - 
. weg on the ftate of marriage; and, 
therefore, that celibacy ought to be every 
way diſcouraged by all wiſe govern- 
ments z and thoſe who have numerous 
families of children encouraged by good 


Se. among the Romans. 

POLITICS, the firſt part of oeconomy, 
conſiſting in the well governing and re- 
gulating the affairs of a ſtate, for the 
maintenance of the public _— order, 
tranquillity, and morals. See PoLITY, 

POLITIO, or PoL1zZ1, a town of Sicily, 
in the Val Demona, thirty miles eaſt of 
Palermo, 

POLITY, or POLICY, woirna, denotes 

the peculiar form and conſtitution of the 

government of any ſtate or nation; or, 
the laws, orders, and regulations relat- 
ing thereto, - 

Polity differs only from politics, as the 

theory from the practice of any art. See 

the articles Law, GOVERNMENT, Ge. 

Some divide polity into agoranomy, or 
the regulations relating to mercantile af- 

fairs; and aſtynomy, or thoſe which 

concern the judiciary government of the 

citizens : ſome add other branches, vix. 

thoſe relating to eccleſiaſtical and milita- 

ry affairs, : 

LL, a word uſed in antient writings 

of met tor the head: hence to poll, is either to 

; vote or to enter down the names of thoſe 


< perſons who give in their votes at an 

; eletion, DIC 5.4 
kely, POLL-MONEY, a capitation or tax impoſed. 
10 be WY © tbe authority of parliament on the 


bead or perſon either of all indifferent]y, 


or according to ſome known mark of diſ- 


rs ln * 
9 — undgion. 


child, a 
one 0 
on, a he a 
cole-fiſh or raw-pollack, and the whiting- 
| exit , 


oral "SH, and WHITING. ' 
able 0 ULLARD, among bunters, a ſtag which 
of Be das caſt his horns. Nat 


n atten! 
uities 

al 
the 1 


dbt an p, or POLLENGER, in agriculture, 


Poiled, or lopped. 
LEX, in anatomy, denotes eicher the 


[ 2531 J 
ibumb or grest toe, according as either 


laws, ſuch as the jus trium liberorum, 


OLLACK, in ichthyology, the name of 
tao different ſpecies of gadus; vin. che 


pollack. See the articles Gadus, Col E- 


gnißes a tree that has been frequently 


POL; 


manus or pedis is added to it. 
POLLICEPS, a ſhell-fiſn of the multivalve- 
kind, with a long, thin, and fleſhy pe- 


dicle, ſmaller at the baſe, , and largeſt ar 


- the top; on the ſummit of which ſtands 


the ſhelly covering of the body of the 


animal, which is called a triton: this 
coveting is compoſed of à conſiderable 
number of ſhelly laminæ, of different 
ſhapes and fizes 3 but altogether form- 
ing a triangular body, from the opening 
in the two ſides of which the creature 
. thruſts out its arms. See plate CCXLVE, 
. ord, 3. which repreſents the bluiſh polli- 
ceps, with the pedicle longer than the bo- 
dy: its fleſhy covering conſiſts of an un- 


certain number of laminz, all of a pyra- 
midal figure, and ſhut every exactly: the _ 


pedicle 18 of a browniſh-colour, and the 
| ſhelly part is a mixed bluifh, grey and 
white. 

POLLING, among gardeners, the opera- 
tion of ſpreading the worm · caſts all over 
the walks, by means of long aſh-poles ; 
which is ſaid to be very beneficial to the 
graſs of the walks, £17 

POLLUTION, in general, ſignifies defiſe- 
ment, or the rendering a perſon or place 
unclean or unholy. For the jewiſh pollu« 
tions, ſee the article IMPURITY. 

The romaniſts hold a church to be pol- 
luted by the effuſion of blood, or of ſeed 
therein; and require its being conſe» 
|  crated anew. And the Indians are ſo 
ſuperſtitĩous on this head, that they break 
all the veſſels which thoſe of another re- 
ligion have drank out of, or even only 
touehed; and drain all the water out of 
a pond, in which a ſtranger has bathed. 

POLLUTION, in medicine, a diſeaſe which 
conſiſts in an involuntary emiſſion of the 
ſeed in time of ſleep. This, in different 

ſons, is very different in degree; ſome 
2 affected with it only once in a week, 
a fortnight, three weeks, or a month, and 
others being ſubject to it almoſt every 
night, The perſons moſt ſubject to it, 
are young men of a ſarguineous tempe- 
rament, who feed high and lead. a ſeden- 
tary life. When this happens to a per- 
ſon but once in a fortnight or à month, 


it happens almoſt every night, it greatly 
injures the health; the patient looks pale 
aud ſickly: in ſome the eyes become weak 
and inflamed, are ſometimes affected with 
violent defluctions, and are vivally at 


klaſt incircled with a livid appearance ot 


the Kin. This diſtemper is to be cured 
rather 


it is of no great conſequence; but when 
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P. OG. i 
rather by a change of life than by me- 
dicines. When it has taken Its riſe from 
-high diet, and a ſedentary life, a coarſer 
food and the uſe of exerciſe, will gene · 
rally cure it ; but if any medicines are 


142332) POL: 


one iyle 3 the ſecond, polyandria dig: 


= A v 
FITS 


nia, as having two ſty les; and ſo gf the 
polyandria trigynia, tetragynia, penta- 
gynia, Sc. from their containing three, 
tour, five, &c. ſtyles. 


to be given, nitre alone will do more POLYANTHEA, a collection of com- 


chan almoſt all the reſt, This may be 
taken in large doſes, a ſcruple at a time, 
with very little liquid with it, and muſt 


de continued for ſome time at night go- POLY ANTHUS, in botany, a 


ing to reſt, . The root of the water- lily, 
is greatly recommended by ſome in this 
- Caſe 3 and by others, the ſeeds of the 
. agnus-caſtusz but it is very doubtful 


mon places, in alphabetical order; for 


the uſe of orators;- preachers, &c, See 
the article Boox, - 


den- 
flower of the primroſe kind. The word 
is alſo uſed to denote any plant, which 
produces many flowers. See the article 
PRIMULA VEàIS. 1 


whether they have either of them any POLVCHRES T, in pharmacy, a medi. 


effect. Perſons ſubject to this diſeaſe, 
- ſhould never take any ſtimulating purges, 


cine that ſerves for many uſes, or that 
. cures many diſeaſes, 


and muſt avoid as much as poſſible, all Sal POLYCHREST, a compound ſalt made 


violent paſſions of the mind: and though 
- exerciſe is recommended in moderation, 


of equal parts of ſalt-petre and ſulphur, 
laid on a red-hot crucible. 


yet if this be too violent, it will rather in- POLYCNEMUM, in botany, a genus ef 


creaſe the diſorder, than contribute to its 
cure. 

POLLUX, in aſtronomy, a fixed ftar of 
the ſecond magnitude in the. conſtellation 

gemini, or the twins. 

he ſame name is alſo given to the hin- 
- dermoſt twin, or poſterior part of the 
- ſame conſtellation, | 
POLOCZK, the capital of the palatinate of 
the ſame name, in the dutchy of Lithua- 
nis, in Poland: eaft long. 299, north 
lat. 569 30. 

POLVERINE, in commerce, the aſhes of 
the herb kali, preſerved for the uſe of 
making glaſs. See GLass and KALI. 

POLY ACANTHA, in botany, the ſame 
with the carduus, or thiſtle, See the ar- 

_._ticle CarDuuUs, | 

POLY ADELPHIA, in botany, a claſs of - 
' plants, the eighteenth in order, whoſe ſta- 
mina are connected together at their baſes 
into ſeveral ſerieſes. 
The plants of this claſs, are ſubdivided 
into orders according to the number of 
their ſtamina: thus the polyadelphia 
pentandria, contain five ſtamina ; and the 
polyadelphia icoſandria and polyandria, 
contain twenty or more ſtamina. 
POLYANDRIA, in botany, a claſs of 
plants, the thirteenth in order, with her- 


maphrodite: flowers, and a large number 


of ſtamina, or male parts in each; theſe 
always exceed the number of twelve, and 
_ grow on the receptacle of the future 


ieeds. The genera of this claſs being 


numerous, are arranged under different 


lyandria monogynia, as containing only 


woman, at the ſame time. 
orders; the fiſt of which is called po- 


the triandria monogynia claſs of plants, 
the flower of which is compoſed of five 
petals, very -like the leaves of the cup 
but ſhorter ; the ſeed, which follows 
each flower, is ſingle; and has ſcarce 
any covering, or at moſt only a very 
thin membrane. | 
POLYGALA, MiLKxwokrT, in botany, 
a genus of the diadelphia decandria clals 
of plants, with a papilionaceous flower: 
the fruit is a turbinato-cordated capſule, 
A decoQtion of this plant, leaves and root 
together, being drank by nurſes, is ſaidto 
increaſe their milk; whence the name, 
POLYGAMIA, in betany, a claſs of 
plants, the twenty-third in order, the 
characters of which are, that they han? 
flowers of different ſtructure; ſome bi 
ving male-flowers, others female ones 
and others hermaphrodite. 
Of this claſs there are two orders, 0 
ſubdiviſons; whereof the firſt comp! 
hends ſuch polygamious plants, as con. 
tain the different kinds of flowers, on 
different parts of the ſame plant; 25 
hence called polygamia monoecia : (vc 
are the muſa, veratrum, celtis, parietan" 
&c. The ſecond order conſiſts of fe 
| polygamiovs plants, as have their diff 
rent flowers, not on the ſame individu 
al plant, but on different plants of tl 
ſame ſpecies; ſuch are the chamz!7 
fraxinus, rhodiola, &c. \ _ 
POLYGAMY, a plurality of wirs“ 
* huſbands, in the poſſeſſion of one mil" 


Many arguments have been offered * 
prove the unlawfulneſs of Poe 


4 


one of the principal of which is, that 
"Ne en ind Reales brought 2 the 
world, are nearly on a ballance ; only 
- abating for a ſmall exceſs on the ſide of 
the males, to make up for the extraordi- 
nary expence thereof, in war and at ſea; 
whence it evidently follows, that nature 
only intends one wife, or one huſband, 
for the ſame perſon : ſince if they have 
more, ſome muſt go without any at all. 
Hence it is juſtly concluded, that the 
chriſtian-law, which prohibits polyga- 
my, is more agreeable to the law of na- 
ture than the mahometan, and we may 
add, than the jewiſh law, by which 
lygamy was tolerated, Yet Selden, in 
his Uxor Ebraica, ſays, that a plurality 
of wives was allowed of not only among 
the Hebrews, but among all other -na- 
tions. The antient Romans, it is true, 
were more ſevere in their morals, and 
never practiſed it, though it was not fore 
bidden among them; and Mark An- 
thony is mentioned as the firſt, who took 
the liberty of having two wives : but 
from that time, it became pretty frequent 
in the empire, till the reigns of Theodo- 
fivs, Honorius, = Arcadius, who firſt 
ibited it in the year 393, by an ex- 
— law. After this the . 
entinian an edict, allowed all the 
ſubjects 
marrying ſeveral wives: and it does not 
appear from the hiſtory of thoſe times, 
that the biſhops made any oppoſition to 
this introduction of polygamy. *'_ 
By the laws of England, polygamy. is 
made felony, except in the caſe of ab- 
ſence beyond the ſeas for ſeven years; 
and where the abſent perſon is living in 
England, Wales, or Scotland, and the 
other party has notice of it, ſuch mar- 
wing is felony by the ſtatute x Jac. I, 
c. 11. | 
POLYGLOTT, wvynorre;, among di- 
vines and critics, chiefly denotes a bible 


— 


editions of the holy ſcriptures, the text 
in each lapguage is ranged in oppoſite 
columns, The firſt polyglott bible, was 
that of cardinal Ximenes printed in 1517, 
which contains the hebrew text, the 


of (vc 
eir diff 
indiride 
is of tl 
mxc0P 


the greek verſion of the LXX. and the 
antient latin yerfion, Alſtgr this, there 
were many others, as the bible of Juſti- 
niani,” biſhop of Nebio, in hebrew, 
chaldee, * greek, latin, and arabic; the 
plalter m Potken, in hebrew, 


wives © 
de man 


ered | 


er 
on 


Vor. II 


the empire, the liberty of 


printed in ſeveral languages. In theſe- 


chaldee paraphraſe on the pentateuch, 
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greek, ethiapic, and latin; Plantin's 
i polyplott bible 


res 


— 


Bok. 


„and latin, with the ſyriac verfion 


of the new teſla ment; M. le Jay's bible 

in hebrew, ſamaritan, chaldee, greek, 

ſyriac, latin, and arabic; Walton's po- 

lyglott, which is a new edition of Le 

_ Jay's pol Jou, more correct, extenſive, 
e 


and pe 


» with ſeveral new oriental 
verſions, and a large collection of various 

readings, G&W. Fre 
in geometry, a figure with 
many ſides, or whoſe perimeter confiſts 


of more than four ſides at leaſt: ſuch are _ 


the pentagon, hexagon, heptagon, Ce. 


See PENTAGON, HEXaGON, Sc. 


-&X 
- 


Every polygon may be divided into as 
i. triangles, „ has ſides: for if 


you aſſume a point, as a, pl. CC VII. g. 
2. n' 1, any where within the poly gon, 


and from thente draw lines to every 


angle a6, ac, ad, &c. they ſhall make 


. as wany triangles as the figure has ſides. 
Thus, if the polygon hath fix fides (as 


in the figure above) the double of that 


is twelve, from whenee take four, and 


there remains eight: I ſay that all the 


angles b, c, d, e, f, g. of that polygon, 
taken together, are equal to eight right 


angles. For the polygon, having fit 


' ſides, is divided into lx triangles; and 


the three angles of each by 1. 32 Euel. 


ate equal to two right ones; ſo that all 


the angles together make twelve right 


ones: but each of theſe triangles hath 


complete the 


one angle in the point a, and by it they 
ſpace round the (ame point; 
and all the angles about a point are 
known to be equal to four right ones, 
wherefore thoſe four taken from twelve, 


leave eight the ſum of the right angles 


of the hexagon. 


So it is plain the figure hath twice as' 


many right angles, as it hath ſides, ex- 


cept four. 


9. E. D. 


Every polygon circumſeribed about a 


circle, is equal to a refanghled-triangle, 
one of whoſe legs ſhall be the radius of 
the circle, and the other the perimeter 

or ſum of all the ſides) of the polygon. 

ence every regular polygon is equal to 
a rectangled- triangle, one of whoſe legs 
is the perimeter of the polygon, and the 


other a perpendicular drawn from the 
center to one of the ſides of the polygon. 
And every polygon circumſcribed about 


a circle is bigger than it; and every po- 

ly gon inſcribed is Teſs than the circle, as 

is manifeſt, becauſe the thing containing 
N | n 
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© The perimeter of every polygon circum- 
_ ſcribed about a circle is greater than the 
_ circumference of that circle, and the 


| pr of every polygon inſcribed is 
leſs 


Hence a circle is equal to a right- 
angled triangle, whoſe baſe is the cir- 
cumference of the circle, and its height 
the radius of it. 
For this triangle will be leſs than any 
- polygon circumſcribed, and greater than 
any inſcribed ; becauſe the circumference 
of the circle, which is the baſe of the 


triangle, is greater than the compaſs of 


any inſcribed, therefore it will be equal 
_ to the circle, For, if this triangle be 
greater than any thing that is Jeſs than 
e circle, and leſs than any thing that 
is greater than the circle, it follows 
' that it muſt be equal to the circle, This 
is called the quadrature or ſquaring of 
the circle; that is, to find a right · lined 


figure equal to a citele, upoi} a ſuppoſi · 


tion that the baſis given is equal to the 
circumference of the circle: but actually 
to find a right, line equal to the circum- 
ference of a circle is not yet diſcovered 
© geometrically, See the article CIRCLE. 
Problems concerning POLYGoNs. 1. On 


, regular polygon to circumſcribe a circle, 
or to circumſcribe a regular polygon up- 


on a circle: biſſe&t two of the angles of 
the given polygon A and B (ibid. n® 2.) 
by the rigbt lines AF, BF; and on 
the point F, where they meet, with the 


radius A F, deſcribe a circle, which will 


circumſcribe the polygon. Next to cir- 
cumſcribe a polygon, divide 360 by the 
number of ſides required, to find e Fd; 
which ſet off from the center F, and 
draw the line de, on which conſtruct the 


polygon as in the following problem. 


2. On a given line to deſcribe any given 
regular polygon ; find the angle of the 
polygon in the table, and in E ſet off 
an angle equal thereto; then drawing 
E A=E D, through the 
deſcribe a circle, and in this applying the 
given right line as often as you can, the 
po)ygon will be deſcribed, 3. To find 
the ſum of all the angles in any given 
3 lygon : multiply the number 
of ſides by 180 from the product ſub- 
ſtract 360, and the remainder is the ſum 
required: thus, in a pentagon, 180X 5 
Sooo, and goo—-360=540 the ſum 


„ol all the angles in a pentagon. 4. To 
ind the area of a regular polygon : mul- 


tiply one fide of the polygon by half 
the number of ſides; and then multiply 


„dei _ -FagicT] 


"bs always greater than the thing contained, 


ints E, A, D, f 


EL. 
this product by a perpendicular, let fall 
from the center of the circumſcribing 
- eircle, and the product will be the area 
required: thus, if A B (the fide of a 
pentagon) =54X24=135, and 135 29 
(the perpendicular) =391 5=thearea re- 
| quired. 5. To find the area of an irre- 


ular polygon, let it be reſolved into tri. 
— les, and the ſum of the areas of theſe 


will be the area of the polygon. See 


TRIANGLE, INSCRIBED, &c, 

PoLYGON, in fortification, denotes the 

figure of a town, or other fortreſs. Ste 
the article FORTIFICATION, 

The exterior or external polygon is 
bounded by lines drawn from the point 
of each baſtion, to the points of the ad- 
jacent baſtions. See BAasT1ON, 

And the interior polygon, is formed by 
lines joining the centers of the baftions, 

Line of Polygons, on the french ſeRors, is 

a line containing the homologous ſides of 

the firſt nine regular polygons inſcribed 

in the ſame circle; that is, from an 
equilateral triangle, to a dodecagon. 

POLYGONAL NUMBERS, are ſo called, 

' becauſe the units whereof they conſiſt 
may be diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, as to 

repreſent ſeveral regular polygons. Ste 
the article NUMBER. | 
The fide of a N number is the 
number of terms of the arithmetical pro- 
| mg that compoſe it; and the num- 

r of — is that which ſhews how 
many ang es that figure has, whence the 

lygonal number takes its name. 

o find a rn number, the fide 
and number of its angles being given, 
the canon is this: the polygonal num- 
ber is the ſemi-difference of the faftums 
of the ſquare of the ſide into the number 
of angles diminiſhed by two units, and 
of the fide itſelf into the number 

angles diminiſhed by four units, 

The ſums of polygonal numbers collect. 
ed in the ſame manner as the polygonal 
numbers themſelves are, out of arithme- 
tical progreſſions, are called pyramidal 
numbers. | 
POLYGONATUM, SoLomoN's $Eal, 
in botany, is ranked by Linnæus among 
the convallaria, See CONVALLARIA 
The root of this plant is a famous vl. 
nerary; for being applied in form of! 
eee it not only heals freſh wounds 
ut takes away the marks of bruiſes, &. 
POLYGONUM, 315To0RT, See the 4 
ticle BisTORT« 
POLYGYNIA, among botaniſts, denotes 
an order or ſubdiviion of a cla d 
55 Th plants; 
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' that claſs, as have a great number of Þ fee even a. near obje& re 


POLY HEDRON, in eee | tiplied 


PoLYHEDRON, POLYSCOPRE, in optics, is 


ſeveral plane ſurfaces diſpoſed into a con- 


AB, CD (plate CCVII. fig. 3.nv x.) decuſſate (for in this expe 


| cutting the ſpherical convex lens in F, B, 


7 
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plants; comprehending ſuch plants of eye, being placed in the focus G, will 

ated as often 

iſtils, or female organs of generation, * through the polybedron, —— has ſides. 

e PisriL and GENERATION. f Thus may the images of objects be mul- 

LON | in a camera obſcura,” by placing a 

dy or ſolid comprehended under many polyhedron at its aperture, and adding a 

tiles, or planes. See SOLID. - . . convex Jens at a due diſtance therefrom, 

A gnomonic 8 is a ſtone with And it really makes a very pleaſant 

ſeveral faces, whereon are deſcribed va- appearance, if a priſm be applied ſo as 

rious kinds of dials. See DIAL. the coloured, rays of the ſun refradted : 

therefcom be received on the polyhedron : 

a multiplying glaſs or lens, conſiſting of for by this means they will be thrown-on 

.a paper or wall near at hand in little lu- 

vex form, See the article LEvs, _ cid ſpecks, much exceeding the bright- 

The phænomena of the polyhedron are neſs of any precious ſtone; and in the 

as' follow : x. If ſeveral rays, as EF, focus of the polyhedron, where the rays 

| riment they are 

fall parallel on the ſurface of a polyhe- received on the convex fide) will be a 
dron, they will continue parallel after ſtar of ſurpriſing luftre, 


. i E 


refraction. 


| . If images be painted in water-colours in 
If then the polyhedron be ſuppoſed regu- the areolz or little ſquares. of a polyhe- 
lar, LH, HI, IM, will be as tangents, dron, and the glaſs applied tothe aper- 
n F, ture of a camera obſcura ; the ſun's rays, 
and D; conſequently, rays falling on paſſing through it, will carry with them 
the points of contact interſect the axis. the images thereof, and project them on 


Wherefore, ſince the reſt are parallel to the oppoſite wall. This artifice bears a 
theſe, they alſo will mutually interſe&t _ reſemblance to that other, whereby an 
each other in G. image on paper is projected on the ca- 
Hence, if the eye be placed where pa- mera, viz. by wetting the paper with 
rallel rays decuſſate, rays of the ſame oil, and ſtraining it tight on a frame; 
object will be | ws 4 to it till pa- then applying it to the aperture of the 
rallel from the ſeveral ſides of the glaſs. camera obſcura, ſo as the rays of a candle 
Wherefore, ſince the cryſtalline humour, ma paſs through it upon the polyhedron. 

by its convexity, unites parallel rays, POLYHISTOR, a perſon of great and ya- 
the rays will be united in as many diffe- rious erudition z whence _ ; 
rent points of the retina, a, b, c, as the POLYMATHY „ Toujuatie, denotes. t 
glaſs has ſides. > knowledge of many arts and ſciences, 

Conſequently, the eye, through a poly-  POLYMNIA, in botany, a genus of the 
bedron, ſees the object repeated as many ſyngeneſia polygamia neceſſaria claſs of 
times as there are ſides : and hence, plants, the common calyx of which is a 
nee rays coming from remote objects  roundiſh perianthium, conſiſting of ten 
are parallel, a remote object is ſeen as leaves; the compound flower is convex, 
often repeated through a polyhedron, as with five female floſcules in the radius 3 
that has fides, 2. It rays, A B, AC, there is no pericarpium.z the cup re- 


AD, ibid. no 2. proceeding from a ra- mains unchanged, the ſeed is ſiogle, oval, 


diant point A, fall on ſeveral ſides of a _ pibbovs and naked. bs Fl 
regular polyhedron ;' after refraQtion they POLYMYTHY, mula, in poetry, a 
will decuſſate in G, and proceed on a fault in an epic poem, when inſtead of a 
little diverging. | 583 - fingle mythos, or fable, there is a; mul- 
Hence, if the eye be placed where the _ Uplicity of them, ei 
dhe coming from the ſeveral planes de- POLYNOMIAL, or MULTINOMIAL, in 
culſate, the rays will be pro agated'to it algebra, See MuLTINOMIAL,, ..., 
from the ſeveral planes a little diver ing, POLYOPTRUM, in optics, a glaſs ihre 
1.e, as if they proceeded from different which objetts appear multiplied, but 
points. But fince the cryſtalline hu- * diminiſhed. © ,80Þ> _ p 
mour, by its convexity, collects rays POLYPE, or Pol rrus, in zoology, a ſmall 
fran ſeveral points into the ſame point;  freſh-water inſect of a eylindric figure, 
the rays will be united im as many dif- dut variable, with very long tentacula, 
ferent points of the "retina, a ö, & as There is ſcarce an animal in the world 


| the glaſs has ſides 3 conſequently, the more difficult to deſcribe than this fur- 
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4 © = 8. aL 
OS: tans P 0 l. 
/ prifing inſect z it varies its whole figure Mr. Ellis endeavours to prove, that co- 
at pleaſure, and is frequently found beſet rallines, and other marine produRiong 
With young in ſuch a manner, as to ap- of the like kind, are, only caſes or co- 
peur ramoſe and divaricated ; theſe young verings. for marine polypes. See the ar. 
ones adhering to it in ſuch a manner as ticle CORALLINE, _ 


to appear parts of its body. POLYPET ALOUS, among botaniſts, an 
When 1 ee ſits 22 _ 


to contraction or dilatation, it is oblong, 
ſlender, pellucid, and of a pale-reddi 

colour: its body is ſomewhat ſmaller 
towards the tail, by which it affixes 
jtſelf tö ſome ſolid body; and larger 


towards the other extremity, where it has 


a large opening, which is the mouth, 


around which are the tentacula, which 


are eight in number, and one ufually ex- 
tended to about half the length of its 
body. By means of its tenracula, or 


arms, as they are commonly called, ex- 
panded into a circle of more than half a 


foot diameter, the creature feels every 
thing that can ſerve it for food; and 

ſeizing the prey with one of them, calls 

in the affiſtance cf the others, if neceſſary, 

 tocondu it to its mouth. | 

The production of its young is different 

from the common courſe of nature in 


' POLYPREMUM: in botany, a genus of 


epithet applied to ſuch flowers as conſiſt 
of ſeveral petals, or flower-leaves. See 
the article FLowER, | 
POLYPODIUM, rox xo, in botany, 
a genus of moſſes, the fruQtifications of 

* which are diſpoſed in round ſpots on the 
under fide of the diſk of the leaf. 
The eg are not branched, but 
angle leaves, divided almoſt to 

i jaggs, or ſeg- 
eaves ate 
uſed in medicine, being a gentle cathzr- 
tie, and recommended in obſtruAions of 
the viſcera, - 


the tetrandria-monogynia claſs of plants, 
the calyx of which 1s a four-leafed, per- 
manent, porno z- the *. * 
ſpear- ſhaped, keel-ſhaped, and colour 
— infide ; the corolla conſiſts of a 
fingle rotated petal, the fruit is an oval 


other animals; for the young one iſſues 
from the ſide of its parent in the form 
of a ſmall pimple, which lengthening 
every hour, becomes, in about two days, 
a perfect animal, and drops ſrom off its 
- parent to ſhift for itſelf; but before it 
Goes this, it has often another growing 
from its fide; and ſometimes a third 
from it, even before the firſt is ſeparated 
from its parent; and what is very ex- 


capſule, emarginated, compreſſed at the 
top, divided into two valves, and con- 
taining two cells, in which are a great 
many ſeeds. 4 1 
POLYPUS, or Por vrus of the heart, in 
medicine, a mals compoſed of various 
pellicles and fibres generated in the heart 
and large veſſels. 
Poly puſes are generally found in acute 
as well as chronic diſeaſes. Their princi- 


_ traordinary is, that there has never yet 

been diſcovered amdng them any diſtinc- 
tion of ſex, or appearance of copulation z 
every individual of the whole ſpecies be- 
ing prolific, and that as much if Kept ſe- 


| parate, as if ſuffered to live among others: 


but what is even ſtill more ſorprifing, is 
the reproduction of its ſeveral parts when 


pal ſeat is in the heart, pulmonary artery, 
and the aorta, They chiefly attack the 
ſanguine conſtitutions, and ſuch as have 
ſmall veſſels and ſoft fibres; thoſe who 
are of a ſede life, who drink little, 
or are free in the uſe of acid wines and 

- ſpicituous liquors, or who eat great ſuf- 


cut off; for when tut into a number of 
© ſeparate pietes, it becomes in a day or 
to ſo many diſtin and ſeparate ani- 

mals ; each piece having the property of 
producing a head and tail, and the other 
organs neceffary for life, and all the ani- 
mal functions. There are ſeveral other 
bo — of this anima, moſt of which are 
found in our ditches. See plate CCVII, 
„fig. 4. where n“ 1. repreſents. a cluſter - 
" polype, extending itſelf ; and ue 2. is 
the ſame n 


„ * 
b The beginning of à polypus may be 
known by a — — of the breall, 2 
fixed pain about the heart; and when it 
. Increaſes there is a frequent palpitation 
of the heart, from very light cauſes; 
the pulſe is firangely-unequa), and ofitt 
intermits z on A violent motion of the 
bady, or the patient's taking a medicine 
which diſturbs the blood, or on the mind! 
being violently. affected, thete ariſes * 
ſhortneſs of breath, and an incrgdible 
. anxiety of the heart. Laſtly, there ent 
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n tentacula; or branches, frequent faintings, without any evid#" 
„ Jaid iche. zue, or only from a certain poſition” 
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the body, 80d if the blood is let fall into 


hot water, it will congeal like jelly, and 


cleave into white filaments. 
A polypu 
| ieebdfal diſeaſes; and even ſudden death. 
In the cure, an exact regimen and diet 
muſt be made uſe of, with frequent ex- 
erciſe, and motions of the body, Etmuller 
ſays, that when it proceeds from the 
ſcurvy, or hyfteric affection, it is curable, 
and that the cure is to be attempted with 
chalybeate and coraline medicines, with 
cinnabar, volatiles, preparations of am- 
ber, and all antiſpaſmodies. 125 
PoLYPUSES of the lungs, are viſcous ex- 
cretions of the ſmall glands, formed in 
the deeper branches of the aſpera arteria, 
and frequently miſtaken for pieces of 


_— Yy- 


of the blood - veſſels or lungs. | 
PoLYPUs of the noſe, a fleſhy excreſcence, 
of in the inſide of the noſtrils, which is of 
ts, various ſizes, and of different conſiſten- 
er· cies; ſometimes theſe excreſcences are 
are ſoft, ſometimes they are capable of elon- 
red gation, and at other times they turn hard 
f : and rigid, In their beginning they are 
* 


generally ſmall, and advance gradually; 
the ſome are concealed within the noſe, and 


on- others hang out of that organ down . 


reat to the lips, while others deſcend back- 
; wards through the apertures by which 
in we draw the air through the noſtrils, and 


1008 not only occaſion great difficulty in ſpeak- 


heart ing and ſwallowing, but ſometimes al- 

moſt ſtrangle the patient. They are ge- 

acute nerally attended with” 22 but ſome, 
» 


rinci which are hard and livid, are extremely 
rterys painful, They have generally but one 
k — root z but ſometimes they have many. 
have 


Ueitter mentions a method of extirpat- 
ing a polypus, by conveying 2 ligature 


when the roots are inacceſſible, he adviſes 
taking hold of it with a crooked for- 
ceps, and twiſting it till the roots are 
broken. If the flux of blood is not con- 
liderable, the ſurgeon may ſuffer it to 
continue till it ceaſes of itſelf z but if it 
is profuſe and dangerous, it.is to be ſtop 
ped with doſſils dipt in ſtiptic liquors 
and powders, thruſt-up the noſtrils. Mr. 


which he could not extract wholly,.in the 
ollowing manner: he introduced one 
end of a large ſeton put on the point of 
the fore · finger of the left-hand into the 
patient's mouth, till he brought it be- 
hind the velum pendulum; then fliding 
a pair of thin crooked forceps into the 
affected noſtrils, catched hold of the ſe- 


1.271 F * 


us 3 produces the moſt | 


round its baſis, and tying it faſt; but 


Le Dran cured a palypus of the noſe, 


ton, after covering what was fo be intro. 
duced into the noſe with a ſuppurant me- 
dicine. White he drew the cord, he en- 
dea voured to preſerye the velum pengn - 
lum from being hurt, by introducing his 
fore - finger into the mouth, and ſopport- 
ing the cord upon it. He continued the 
ſnppurant till he was ſenſible by the pa- 
tient's breathing freely through the noſ- 
tri], that the remains of the polypus weie , 
deſtroyed, and then he injefted deſic- 
catives to cavterize the nlcer, . _ 
POLYPYRENEOUS, an appellation given 
to fruits, containing ſeveral kernels, or 
© 5 Riggs op. 
POLYSCOPE, in optics, the ſame with 
polyhedron, See PoLyYHEDRON, 


POLYSPASTON, in mechanics, a ma. 


chine coating of an aſſemblage of ſeve- 
ral pullies ; for the nature and force of 
which, ſee the article Pul LE. ; 
POLYSPERMOUS, among botaniſts, ſuch 
plants as have more ſeeds than four ſuc- 
| _—_— each flower, without any certain 
order. 


POLYSYLLABLE, in grammar, a word 2: 


conſiſting of more ſyllables than three; 
for when a word confifts of one, two, or 
three ſyllables, it is called a monoſyllable, 
diſſyllable, and triſyllable. 25 
POLYSYNDETON, in grammar and rhe- 
toric, a figure whereby a redundance of 
conjunctions, eſpecially copulative ones, 
is uſed; an example of which we have 
in the following verſe of Virgil. 
| Una euruſque notuſque ruunt, creberque 
rocellis africus. | 
POLY THEISM, in matters of religion, 


the doctrine or belief of a plurality of 


gods. See the article Gop. 
POLY TRICHUM, in botany, a genus of 
moſſes, conſiſting of ſtalks furnifhed with 
leaves, and. producing ſeparate pedicles 
ſupporting 9 the pedicles always 
w out of the extremities of the ſtalks; 


e calyptrz are hairy; and the leaves 


in ſome ſpecies are rigid, in others ſoft. 


POM ADA, the exerciſe of vaulting the 


wooden horſe, by laying one hand over 
the pommel of the ſaddle, _. 
POMATUM, an ointment made. thys : 
Take of fieth hog's lard, three pounds; 
of the apples commonly called, pome- 
waters, pared and ſliced, one pound nine 
ounces ; of the moſt fragrant roſe-water, 
fix ounces; of fl>rentine orrice-root, 
1o(sly powdered, bx. drams : let all theſe 
boil together in balneo marie, till the 
apples are diſſolyed ; then ſtrain withour 
ex preſſion, and keep it for uſe. 


Quincy 


POM 


incy, dbſerves, that the apples are of 
- 1 Contficancy, and that the a po- 


matum is only lard beat into cream with 


roſe-water, and ſcented with oil of 
Jemons, thyme, or the like. Pomatums 
are alſo occaſionally perfumed with the 
| odours of jeſſamines, oranges, jonquils, 
tuberoſes, &c. They are principally 
uſed for pimples, and foulneſſes of the 


in. 
_ "POMEGRANATE, malus punica, in com- 
merce, the fruit of a plant called by bo- 
taniſts punica, See PUNICA. | 
This fruit does not much differ in its 
medicinal virtues from quinces, and is 
much ordered in decoctions againſt go- 
norrhiceas and fluxes, and often in aſtrin- 
gent clyſters ; though it has but little ſhare 
min the ſhop- compoſitions-. The juice, 
which is reckoned much leſs aſtringent 
than the fruit, is preſcribed in weakneſſes 
of the ſtomach and bowels, and removes 
nauſeas, vomitings, and fluxes: it is 
reckoned alſo a good cooler in ſome in- 
flammatory fevers. Its uſe in the ſhops 
is chiefly in the ſyrup of mint, ; 
Pomegranates on being imported, pay a 
duty of 78, 8 fd. the thouſand ; and 
draw back, on exportation, 6s. 9 d. 
POMETS, in heraldry, are green roundlee, 
ſo called by the engliſh heralds, who give 
diſtinct names to the different coloured 
roundles. , 
POMERANTA, a province of Upper 
Saxony, in the north of Germany; 
bounded by the Baltic · ſea, on the north; 
dy Poland, on the eaſt; by another part 
of Poland and Brandenburg, on the 
ſouth; and by the dutchy of Mecklen- 
burg, on the weſt. 


POMIFEROUs, in botany, an appellation 
given to apple- bearing trees. See the 


article APPLE. : 
POMME', or PoMMETTE,, in heraldry, 
is a croſs with one or more balls or knobs 
at each of the ends. 1 
POMMEL, or PUMMEL, in the manege, 
a a piece of braſs, or other matter, at the 
top and in the middle of the-ſaddle-bow. 
POMMEL is alſo a round ball of filver, 
Reel, or the like, fixed at the end of the 
guard, or graſp of a ſword, to ſerve, in 
ſome meaſvre, as a counterpoiſe. 
POMPHOLYX, in the materia medica, 
a ſemi metallic recrement, very nearly 
allied in its nature to tutty ; being a kind 
of flowers of zinc or calamine, tublimed 
higher than tutty, and carrying leſs of 
any metalline particles with it. 
It u8 a white, light, and friable ſubſtance, 
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Pp ON 


| Po! 

found in thin cakes or cruſts, adhering tl 
to the gomes of furnaces, and covers of th 
large crucibles, in which braſs is made bi 
either from a mixture of copper and lapis cu 
calaminaris, or of copper and zinc: it fig 
is found concreted alſo on the iron-rods, ſet 
with which the workmen ſtir the metal PON 
while melting. tet 
The. pompholyx, therefore, as it ap. It 
proaches to true flowers of zinc, or as it ON 
carries leſs of the copper in it, has all the fix 
deficcative and abſtergent virtues of tutty, ON 
and is leſs acrimonious : it obtunds the a | 
ſharpneſs of the humours in any part; anc 
it is better than tutty in collyriums and off 
unguents for the eyes, and is excellent ſole 
in cleanfing and drying old ulcers: it of | 
has alſo been given in intermitting fevers; pon 

© but as there are many better medicines by 
for theſe caſes, it might be more proper WW {il 
to uſe them, wor 
POMUM, APPLE. See Arx. dire 
POMUM ADAMI, ADAM'S APPLE, See the to p 
article ADAMI po mum. on | 
POND, er Fis4-ponD, See FrsH-POND, proh 
PoND-WEED, potamogeton, in botany, Se i offic 
the article POTAMOGETON. aſſiſt 
Water POND WEED, a ſpecies of perſicami. in al 
See the article PERSICARIA., | 1 | 
PONDESTURA, a town of Montfernt, inferi 
in Italy, thirty-three miles eaſt of Turn. they 
PONDICHERRY, a town of India, c bad 
the Coromandel-coaft, fixty miles forth ny mani 


of Fort St. George: here the French 
have a factory, and a ſtrong fort to de- 
fend it. 

PONE, in law, a writ whereby a cal 
depending in an inferior court, is . 
moved into the king's bench, or com 
mon- pleas. 1 

PONFERRA DA, a city of Spain, thirty: 
eight miles ſouth-weſt of Leon. 

PONIARD, a little pointed dagger,“ 

' ſharp edged: it is now little uſed, er 
cept among aſſaſſins. 

PONS varOL1, in anatomy, the upp 

part of a duct in the third ventricle d 
the brain, See the article BRAIN. 


ONTe 


St. Poxs, a town of Languedoc, twen 


miles north of Narbonne. aunder 
PONTAFELLA, a town of Italy, tweni 7 t. 
five miles north of Friuli. a 1% t 
PONTAGE, a contribution toward: f n enec 
maintenance of bridges. ; = thr, 
PONT A MOUSON, a town of Lomi aud fix 
fifteen miles north of Nancy. , "rn 
PONT DE L'ARCHE, a town of Normand) Fn br 
ten miles ſouth of Rouen. Tyn 


PONT D* ESPRIT, a town of Languedoc 
forty-three miles north of an v 


by 


the hexandria-monogynia claſs. of plants, 
f the flower of which conſiſts of a fingle 
bilabiated petal ; and its fruit is a triſo- 


a cular, carnoſe capſule, of a triangular 

1 figure, containing a great many roundiſh 
ſeeds. A, 

A WY FoNTEFRACT, a borough-town, eigh- 


teen miles ſouth-weſt of York. 

It (nds two members to parliament. '_ 
PONTEST URA,. a town of Montferrat, 
fix miles weſt of Caſal. 8 | 
PONTIFEX, PoxT1F, or HIGH PRIEST, 


the a perſon who has the ſuperintendance 
t: and direction of divine worſhip, as the 
* offering of ſacrifice and other religious 
lent ſolemnities. The Romans had a college 
«i of pontifs, and over theſe a ſovereign 
en pontif, or pontifex maximus, inſtituted 
* by Numa, whoſe function it was to pre- 


ſcribe the ceremonies each god was to be 
worſhipped witha!, compoſe the rituals, 
direct the veſtals, and for a good while 
to perform the buſineſs of augury, till, 
on ſome ſuperſtitious occaſion, . he was 
prohibited intermeddling t 


ond. Iich. The 
de office of the college of pontifs was to 
aſi the high prieſt in giving judgment 

cant. in all cauſes relating to religion, inquir- 
iasg into the lives and manners of the 
fernt, inferior prieſts, and puniſhing them, if 
Tun. they law occaſion, c. The Jews too 
i2, 00 had their pontiſs z and among the ro- 
. ood maniſts, the pope is ſtill Ryled the ſove- 

Fred ente 

.SONTIFICATE, is uſed. for the fate, or 


dignity of a pontif, or high prieſt 3 hut 
more particularly in modern writers, f 


the reign of a pope. | 


alittle floating bridge made of boats and 
planks, The ponton is a machine con- 
liting of two veſſels, at a little diſtance, 
jined by beams, with planks laid acroſs 
for the paſſage of the cavalry, the can- 
non, infantry, Sc. over a river, or an 
am of the fea, Sc. The late invented 
ponton is of copper furniſhed with an 


ſereral of theſe are diſpoſed two yards 
aunder, with beams acroſs them z and 
orer thoſe - are put boards or. planks, 
They are alſo linked to each other and 
altened on each fide the river by a rope 


and fixed to a tree or ſtake on either 
ſtore : the whole makes one firm uni- 
form bridge, over which a traia of ar- 
Ulery may paſs, - See BRINGE, 


ETON. Fey} . Foo 
PONTEDERIA, in botany, a genus of PONTUS, the antient name of the coun- 


Whirl-Poor, 


oN TON, or Po r oon, in war, denotes 


anchor, Ic. to fix it. To make a bridge, 


run through a ring in each of their heads, 


tries ſituated on the ſouth fide o 
the Euxine - ſea, now a part of Afiatic 
Torky. | | 


PONT voLanT, flying bridge. See the 


article BRIDGE. | 
POOL, is properly a reſervoir of water 
ſupplied with ſprings, and diſcharging 
the overplus by ſluices, defenders, weirs, 
and other cauſeways. —_ 4 
Mill- Pool, a ſtock of water by whoſe force, 
Sc. the motion of a mill is effected. See 
the article M1BL. - n 
See WHIRL-POOL. f 
Pool, in geography, a borough and port- 
town of Dorſetſhire, ſituated on a bay of 
the engliſh channel, twenty miles eaſt of 
Dorcheſter : it ſends two members to 
parliament, | | 
POOLOWAY, one of the Banda or nut- 
meg-iſlands in the indian ocean: eaſt 
long. 1287, ſouth lat. 30 30“. 
POOP, e the ſtern of a-ſhip, or the 
higheſt, uppermoſt, and hinder part of 
the ſhip's hull. See the articles STERN 
. and SHIP, | ; wed 
POOR, in law, an appellation given to all 
perſons who are in ſo low and mean a 
condition, as that they either are, or may 
become a burden to a pariſh. | 
Hence under the term poor, may be in- 
cluded thoſe who are ſo through impo- 
tency; as the aged, the blind, the lame, 
the fatherleſs and motherleſs, perſons la- 
bouring under fickneſs, or who are idiots, 
lunatics, &c. for all whom the overſeers 
of the poor are obliged to provide. 
There is alſo another kind of poor, on 
account of caſualties and misfortunes ; 
as decayed houſe-keepers, and thoſe who 
have been ruined either by fire, water, 
. robbery, or loſſes in trade, Cc. all of 
whom, being able, are to be ſet to work, 
and otherwiſe relieved by the pariſh; _ 
and it is the ſame with reſpe& to poor 
_ perſons overcharged with children, diſ- 
abled labourers, &c. As for vagabonds, 
trumpets and other thriſtleſs ſorts. of 
poor, they may and ought to be ſent to 
ouſes of correction, and put to hard 
labour, whereby they may be maintained: 
yet if even theſe fall fick there, or their 
work is not ſufficient to maintain them, 
in that caſe there muſt be an allowance 
by the overſeers for their ſupport, 
Before the reign. of queen Elizabeth, we 
had few or no laws for the relief of the. 
poor of this kingdom ; but then a 
ſtatute was made enacting, that the 
© church- 


and appointed yearly in eaſter week by 
two jultices of the peace, as overſeers of 
the poor 3 which ſaid. overſeers ſhall 


meet once a month at the pariſh church, 
- there to conſider of proper ways to re- 


lieve the poor 
ſent of the juſtices they may make a rate 
on every inhabitant of the' pariſh, and 


„Sc. And with the af 


occupier of lands, houſes, tithes ; as al- 
ſo perſonal — — to raiſe a ſtock for 
imploying of the poor, relieving the im- 
— and others not able to work, the 
placing poor children out apprentices, 


and erefting cottages for poor perſons, 


&c. The overſeers are likewiſe to give 
a true account to two juſtices within four 
days after the end of the year, or forfeit 
twenty ſhillings, and where theſe officers 
are not appointed, the juſtices incur five 
pounds penalty. 43 Eliz, c. 2. By 
this ſtatute the father or grandfather, and 


mother or grandmother, or even children 


of poor impotent perſons, where they are 


of ability, are obliged to relieve ſuch 


poor, according to ſuch rates as juſtices 


of peace in their ſeſſions ſhall appoint, 


under a penalty of twenty ſhillings a 


1 


month for every failure therein. id. 
It bas been adjudged that a grandfather 
or father-in-law, that is married to the 


— or mother, is within this 


tatute; and if the father of any children 


leaves the pariſh, and there is a grand- 


Father to be found, in caſe he is able to 
do it, it is ſaid he ſhall be chargeable 
with the keeping of the children, and 
not the pariſh where . 
By a late act, the churchwardens and 
overſeers of the poor, where a wife or 
child is left upon a pariſh, by perſons 
-who have eſtates or effects which might 


maintain them, on a warrant of two 


juſtices, may ſeize the goods and receive 


the rents of the huſbznd or father, in 


order to ſupport ſuch wife or child. 


Rk. 5 Geo, 1. c. 8. 


Every pariſh is generally to keep and 


maintain its own poor; and in cafe any 
poor perſons demand relief, that are not 


laſt legally ſettled at, is 


pariſhioners, «hey ought to - be removed 
to their proper — — there be 
relieved ; for that pariſh the poor were 

deemed the place 
that ſhall provide for them. Arid where 


' perſons are removed, by warrant or or- 


der of juſticesof peace, they ſhall be re- 


4 ceived by the churchwardens and over- 
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churchwardens of every pariſh, and two * ſeers whither ſent, on-pain of forfe;; 
or more houſholders v4 to be rn on pain of torfeitin 


and fale of goods, &c. 


perſons to relief, it is acquired ſeveral 


after public notice given to overſeers, &c, 
or coming into a pariſh and renting ten 


1 


five pounds to the poor of the pariſh 


whence conveyed, to be levied by diſtreſs 


Nevertheleſ 
a fick perſon ſhould not be ſent — 


the pariſh where he is, ſo as farther to 


--- indanger his health z in which caſe, if 


the juſtices grant a warrant .to remove 


him, it will be a miſdemeanor in ſuch 


juſtices. | 


As to the ſettlement; which entitles poor 


ways, wiz, on account of birth, in 
the caſe of baſtards, vagrants, &c, by 
continuance of ' forty days in a pariſh, 


pounds a year eſtate, or executing any 
public annual office, paying a ſhare to P 
the pariſh taxes, &c. Allo ſervants ac. 


-quire this title, by ſerving a year in an 4 
pariſh; and perſons — 8 — i 

- and tho” a perſon be only a lodger, it it po 
© held that his ſervant may gain a ſeile- z 
ment by ſerving a year in any pariſh, - 
The wife of a is to be ſent to, and I 
ſettled with her huſband, even tho' be po! 
- ſhould be only a ſervant; and as gere- * 
_ — — parents, 1 

It 10 that r per- ; 
ſons mall have the liberty en | 4 
- pariſh, by virtue of a certificate fron Ar 
churchwardens and overſeers, atteſted by th 
two witneſſes, and ſubſcribed by two Ia 
| Juſtices of peace, owning them to be 0 
pariſhioners; and likewiſe agreein; 0P, 
when they become chargeable, to n va 
ceive them * — 5 76 
It is alſo ined, that there ſhall b pop! 
kept in every pariſh a book, wherein the ſup 
names of all ſuch perſons, as receive at Th 
relief, ſhall be regiſtered, with the oc piv 
fion thereof 3 and the pariſhioners ar the 
once à year, or oftener, to have a meet * 
ing for that purpoſe, when the faid li was 
ſhall be examined into, by calling ore peci 
the perſons, and inquiring into thera Thi 

- ſons why they are relieved; and at th vp 
time a new lift muſt be made of th emp 
thought fit to be allowed to receive co der 
lection; and the perſons thus recein of tl 
relief, ought to wear badges on th6 he u. 
right ſhoulders, alſo no others ſhall Iv The 

- any benefit,” unleſs by order under i itali; 
hand of one juſtice, &c. 3 & 4 W.! conſi 
M. c. 11. And no juſtice of peace la (:, 
make any ſuch order in behalf of = held, 
pvor perſon, till oath is made of reſo He i: 
able cauſe for it, and that he was rel mini 
3 COMPLY >; | altica 

throw 


*. Ly 


POP. 


| 

| uch perſon ſhall be ' regittered in the 
$ pariſh books as other poor; nor may 
| * churchwardens and overſeers bring to 
"the patifſh' account any money given to 

5 

ve - mergent occaſions) who are not regiſtered, 

ch on pain of five pounds. The church- 


wardens and overſeers of pariſhes are im- 
powered to purchaſe or hire houſes, and 
contract with perſons, to maintain the 
poor, Cc. who refuſing to be fo kept, 
mall be ſtruck out of the pariſh books, 
c. 9 Geo. 1. cap. 7. Ste 3 Geo. 2, 
c. 129. Eng he - * , 

For ihe manner of relieving poor priſo- 
ners, ſee the article PRISONER, | 
Poor, in ichthyology, a name given to 
the inch and a half gadus, with the 
anus in the middle of the body. See the 
article G abus. | 


in South America, ſituated on a high 


1017. 5 
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to be the overſeere, Oc. And articles Consisrokx, 


POPA MADRE, a town of Terra-Firma, 


mountain, in weſt lon, 76, north lat. 


gere · 
rents, 
r pets 
to any 


Qual 0 


rein the 


POPAY AN, a province of 


South Ameri- 
ca, bounded by Terra- Firma, on the 
north; by New Granada, on the eaſt ; by 
Peru, on the ſouth 3 and by the pacific 
ocean, on the weſt; ſituated between 75 


and 80 degrees weſt- longitude, and be- 


tween the equator and 5 degrees of north 
latitude, being four hundred miles long, 
and about three hundred broad. 


PorayaN is alſo the capital of the pro- 


vince of Popayan, ſituated in 


— 


welt lon. 
70%, north lat. 3% ee 


POPE, Pap A, the ſovereign pont'ff, or 


ſupreme head of the romiſh church. 


eive a The appellation of pope was antiently 
he occa given to all chriſtian biſhops, but about 
ners ar the latter end of the eleventh century, 
e a mekt in the pontificate of Gregory VII. it 
e faid il was uſurped by the biſhop of Rome, whole 
ling de peculiar title it has ever ſince zontinued. 
> there The ſpiritual monarchy of Rome ſprung 
d at thi vp ſoon after the declenſion of the roman 
> of tho empire, This ſovereign is addreſſed un- 
ceive co der the term holineſs, and in the council 


receivil 
on the 
ſhall bet 
under | 


* {bal 
| if of a0 
of reaſon 
as rel 


bf the Lateran held under Innocent III. 
be was declared ordinary of ordinaries. 
The pope is an abſolute monarch in his 
talian dominions, and his power is very 


conſiderable; being able, in caſe of nece(- 


ity, to put fifty thouſand men into the 
held, beſides his naval ſtrength in gallies. 
He is not only abſolute in his oven do- 
minions, but iſſues his orders in eccleſi- 
alkical affairs, cabed briefs and bulls, 


throughout the catholic world. See the 
Vor. Ut, : es 2 8 


- * 


POP 

Burt, and 
BRIEF, © | 
The pope is choſen by the cardinals out 
of their own body. See the aiticles 
. CARDINAL, arid ConcLave, 


poor perſons (except on ſudden and e- Pork, por, in roman antiquities; the 


name of. an inferior prieſt, or miniſtet 
employed in the ſactifices, whoſe office, it 
is ſaid, was to bring the victim to the 
altar, to tie it, and cut its throat. The 
popæ went half naked, the ſleeves of 
their garment being tied up, and the 
| ſkirts ſhort and gathered about the waiſt, 
that they might not be incommoded in 
flaughte ting the victim: while doing 
their office, they were always crowned 
with a laur ef 7454 
Pope's TERRITORIES, | in Italy, are 
\ bounded by the Venetian tesritories, on 
the. north; by the gulph of Venice, on the 
north-eaſt ; by Naples, on the ſoutheaſt; 
by the Tuſcan ſea, on the ſouth · weſt; and 
by the dutchy of Tufeany, on the north - 
weſt, almoſt encompaſſing that dutchy on 
the land ſide; being about two hundred 
and twenty miles long, and from twenty 
to one hundred and forty in breadth, 
Pope, in ornithology, a ſpecies of alca, 
with four furcows on the beak, and with 
the ſides of the head white. See ALCa. . 
This is a very ſingular bird, ſomewhat 
larger than the widgeon; the head is 
large, and founded; the eyes are ſmall ; 
the beak ſhort ; the toes are three, placed 
forward, and connected by a firm mem- 
brane; and the wings are very mort, 
and compoſed of but few feathers, and 
not intended for high flights. 3 
POPERIEGEN, a town of the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, in the province of Flanders, 
+ ſituated five miles weſt of Y pres. : 
POPLAR, in botany, See Popurus. 
POPLES, in anatomy, the inner part of 
the junEture, whereby the thigh-bone is 
articulated with the tibia, _ | | 
POPLIT ZEUS, in anatomy, a ſmall muſ- 
cle obliquely pyramidal, ſituated under 
the ham. It is fixed above by a ſtrong 
narrew tendon; to the outer edge of 'the 
' condyle of the inner os femoris, and to the 
neighbouring poſterior ligament of the 
joint; from thence it. runs obliquely 
downwards, under the inner.condyle of 
the os femoris; its flat and pretty thick 
fleſhy body increaling gradually in 
breadth, till it is fixed ie the backſide 
of the head of the tibia, all the way to 
the oblique line obſervable on that fide. 
POPLITEA, in anatomy, a name given 
to the third vein of the leg, ariſing trom 
&& SEPA? tze 


POR 
the heel, where it is formed out of ſe. 
vera] branches, coming both from the 
heel and ancle. It lies pretty deep in 
the fleſh, and aſcending up to the ham, 
terminates in the crural vein, 

POPO, a territory of Guinea, in Africa, 
lying weſt of Whidah. | | 
POPPY, papaver, in botany, a genus of 
the polyandria- monogynia cla(s of plants, 


the corolla whereof conſiſts of four round 


Iſh, plane, patent, large petals, narrow- 
eſt at the baſe, and aiternately ſmaller : 
the fruit is a capſule containing one cell, 
coronated with a large plane fiigma, and 
opening with ſeveral foramina under it: 
the ſeeds are numerous and very {mall : 
the receptacles are longitudinal plicæ, 
of the ſame number with the rays of the 
ſtigmata; they grow to the ſides of the 
fruit or capſule. | 


This is the plant which affords opium, 


for the virtues and preparations of which 
ſee the article OPIUM, 


POPULAR, popularis, ſomething that 


relates to the common people. | 
POPULEUM, in pharmacy, an unguent 
prepared of the buds of black poplar, 
violet-leaves, navel-wort, and lard bruiſ- 
ed and macerated; to whici are added 
bramble-tops, leaves of black poppies, 


mandragora, henbane, night ſhade, let- - 
tuce and burdock boiled in roſe-water | 


and ſtrained, It is much uſed as a cooler 
of burns, ſcalds, and all forts of in- 
flammations, alſo to aſſwage arthritic 
; pains, ; * 
POPULUS, the poplar, in botany, a genus 
of the dioecia · octandria claſs of plants, 
the corolla of which has no flower petals. 
The neQarium ts monophyllous, turbi- 
nated, and tubulated below ; oblique 
above, and terminating in an oval limb: 
the fruit is a roundiſh capſule, formed 
of two valves, and containing two cells, 
in each of which there is a number of 
roundiſh pappoſe ſeeds. Fg 
The buds cf the poplar is uſed in the 
populeum, and the bark. is detergent, 
The buds are alſo uſed by women in 


adorning and promoting the growth. of 


their hair, T. 
PORCAT, a port town. cf hither India, 

ſituated on the coaſt of Malabar, in eaſt 
long. 55 30“, forth lat. 99. 88 
PORCELAIN, or PURCELAIN, a fine fort 
of earthen-ware, chiefly manufaQured 
in China, and thence called china-ware. 
The moſt juft idea we can form of the 
porcelain, or china-ware, is, that it is 
an half vitrified ſubſtance, or manu- 
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POR. 
fature in 'a middle ſtate between the 
common baked earthen-ware of our vul- 


gar manufaftures, and true glaſs, This 
is the eſſential and diſtinctive character 


of porcelain, and it is only by conſider. 
ing it in this light, that we are to hope of 
arriving at the perfect art of imitating it 
in Europe. This attempt is to be made 
on theſe principles in two different man- 
ners: the one by finding ſome appropri- 


ated matter, on which fire acts with 


more than ordinary ſtrength, in the time 


of its paſſing from the common baked 


ſtate of earthen-ware into that of plas. 


The other is to compoſe a paſte of two 


ſubſtances, reduced to a powder, the one 
of which ſhall be of force to reſiſt a very 
violent fire, ſo as not to become vitriſied 
in it; and the other a matter very eaſily 
vitrifiable. In the firſt cafe, the matter 
is to be taken out of the fire at the time 
when it is imperfectly vitrified, and in 
the other, the compound maſs is to re- 
main in the furnace, till the one ſubſtance 
which is the more eaſily vitrifiable is 
truly vitrified z and being then taken out, 
the whole will be what porcelain is, a 


- ſubſtance in part vitrified, but not wholly 


ſo. The firſt method is that by which 
-the european porcelain has been general- 
ly made, which though it may be very 
beautiful, yet it is always eaſy to diſtin- 
guiſh even the fineſt of it from the china - 
warez and the nature of the two ſub- 
ſtances appears evidently different ; thele, 
owing all their beauty to their near ap- 
proach to. vitrification, are made to en- 
dure à long and violent fire, and are ta- 
ken from it at a time when a little longer 
continuance ſhould have made them per- 
fect glaſs : on the contrary, the china. 
ware being made of a paſle, part of 
which is made of a ſubſtance in itlelt 
ſcarce poſſible to be vitrified, bears the 
fire in a yet much more intenſe degree 
than ours, and is in no danger of rut- 


ning wholly into glaſs from it. 
The two ſubſtances uſed by the Chineſe, 


are well known by the names of petunle 
and kaolin ; and on examining thele, || 
appears very evident, that we have in 
Europe the very ſame ſubſtances, or 2 
leaſt ſubſtances of the very ſame naturt, 
capable of being wrought into porct- 
lain equally heautiful and fine, See tht 
artictes KAOLIN and PETUNSE. 
Ia making the chineſe porcelain, the fil 
preparation of the petunſe, is by break- 
ing and reducing it into powder, render 
ed almoſt impalpable by wallets, ys" 


} 


. tars and mills ; which, being thrown into 
a large urn full of water, they ftir briſk- 


ly about witb an iron inſtrument. 


After the water has reſted a little while, 
they ſkim off from the top a white ſub- 
flance formed there, and diſpoſe it in 
another veſſel] of water: they then ſtir 
" again the water of the firſt urn, and 
again ſkim it, and thus alternately till 
there remains nothing'but the gravel of 
the petunſes at bottom, which they lay 
afreſh into the mill for a new powder. 


the ſkimming of the firſt, when the wa- 
ter is well ſettled and become quite clear, 
our it off, and with the ſediment 


moſt dry, they take it out, and cut it in- 
to ſquare pieces, which are what they 
properly call ſquare petunſes ; reſerving 
them to be mixed with the kaolin in the 


of the petunſes. Beſides theſe two kinds 
of earths, there are as many kinds of 


tion as for making the ſquares, except- 
Ing that the matter of the ſecond urn is 


It taken to compoſe the oil. To an hun- 
dred pounds of this matter they caſt a 


which however is ſtill to be kept liquid. 
The ojl of lime makes the fourth ingre- 
dient: the preparation whereof is more 
tedious and circumſtantial, They firſt 


and on the fern another of flacked lime, 
and thus alternately till they have got a 
moderate pile z which done, they ſet fire 


they divide the aſhes that remain on new 
couches of dry fern, ſetting them on fire 


natures 
porce- 


hx times 3 or even mote: the 
See tht : 


oil being ſtill the. better as the aſhes are 
oſteder burnt, A quantity of theſe aſhes 
of fern and lime are now thrown into an 
urn full of water, and to an hundred 
pounds of aſhes is added a pound of ſhe- 
kau, which diſſolves therein. The reſt 


the fu 
bresk⸗ 
rer der. 
n mol 
un 


As to the ſecond urn, wherein are put 


they p 
collefied at bottom in form of a paſte, 
fill a kind of moulds, whence, ' when al- 


oils, or varniſhes, uſed in the compoſition * 
ef china-ware. The manner of pre- 
paring the firſt oil is this: the petunſes 

ing waſhed, undergo the ſame opera- 


mineral ſtone, called ſhekau ; this ſtone 
is firſt heated red hot, and thus reduced 
in a mortar to an impalpable powder, 
and ſerves to give the oil 8 conſiſtence, 
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the ſecond urn, 


In 


POR 
being performed, after the ſame manner 
as in preparing the earth of the petnnſes 3 
the ſediment found at the bottom of 
and which is to be 
kept liquid, is what they call the oi} of 
lime, and which gives the porcelain all 
its luſtre. | K 
forming weſſels of PORCELAIN, the 
firſt thing is to purify the petunſe 
and kaolin, which for the firſt, is 


done after the manner already deſcribed 


in preparing the ſquares; for the ſecond 


it is ſufficient to plunge it in an ury of 


proportion Hereafter aſſigned, The pre- 
paration of the kaolin is the ſame with that 


got together. 


water, in an open baſket, as it will eaſi- 
ly diffſolve, The dregs that remain are 
perftaly. ufelefs, and are emptied out 
of the work-houſe when a quantity is 


To make.a juſt mixture of petunſe and 


Kaolin, regard muſt be had to the fineneſs 


of the porcelain to be made: for the 
finer porcelain they uſe equal quantities; 
four parts of kaolin to ſix of petunſe for 
moderate ones; and never leſs than one of 


Kaolin to three of petunſe for the coarſeſt. 


not put in moulds, but the fineſt part of 


The hardeft part of the work is the 
kneading and tewing the two earths to- 
gether, which is done till the maſs be 
well mixed, and grow hard, by the 


workmen trampling it continually with 


their feet. Then being taken out of the 


baſons or pits wherein it is kneaded, it is 
done over a ſecond time, but piecemeal, 


"and with the hands, on large flates for 


that purpoſe ;z and on this preparation it 
is, that the perfection of the work de- 
pends : the leaſt heterogeneous body re- 
maining. in the matter, or the leaſt va- 


cuity that may be found in it, being 
enough to ſpoil the whole. The porce- 


to the fern; the whole being conſumed, 


lain is faſhioned or formed either with 
the wheel like ovr earthen-ware, or in 


; moulds. See the article POTTERY. 
diſſolve quicklime, and reduce it to a 
powder, by ſprinkling water on it: on 
this powder they lay a couch of dry fern, 


Smooth pieces as urns, cups, diſhes, Cc. 
are made with the wheel; the reſt fuch 
as are in relievo, as figures of men, 
animals, Sc. are formed in moulds, but 


fliiniſned with the chiſſel. The large 


pieces are made at two operations; one 
piece is raiſed with the wheel by three or 


four workmen, who hold it till it have 


3s before; and this they repeat five or 


acquired its proper figure; which done, 
they apply to it the other half, which 
has been formed in the ſame manner, 
uniting the two with porcelain earth 


made liquid by adding water to it; and 


celain formed in moulds; or by the hand, 


poliſhing the juncture with a kind of 
iron- ſpatula. After the ſame manner it 
is that they join the ſeveral pieces of por 


14X2 and 


8 
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© . . and thatthey add handles, Cc. to the cups, 
and other works formed by the wheel. 

The moulds are made after the ſame man- 
ner with'thoſe of our ſculptors, viz. of di- 
vers pieces which ſeverally give their re- 
ſpective figure to the ſeveral parts of the 
model to be repreſented, and which are af- 


| terwards united. to form a'mould for an 


intire figure, The earth they are made of 
is yellow, and fat, It is kneaded like 
potters-earth, and when ſufficiently mel- 
low, fine, and moderately dry, beating 


it ſtoutly, they form it into moulds, ac- | 


cording to the works required, either by 
hand, or on the wheel. See MOULD. 

All the works that are made in moulds 

are finiſhed by the hands with ſeveral 


inſtruments proper to dig, ſmooth, po- 
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which the matter on occaſion may be 
ſeen. The crucible is heated with a rever- 


. . liſh, and to touch up the. ſtrokes that 


eſcape the meuld, fo that it is rather a 


: work of ſculpture than of pottery. There 


are ſome works whereon relievos. are 
added, ready made, as dragons, flowers, 
Sc. others that have an impreſſion in 
creux, which laſt are engraved with a 
kind of puncheons, In general all. por- 


celain-works are to be ſheltered from the 


cold; their natural humidity making them 

liable to break when they dry unequally. 
In the painting of PORCELAIN, it is ob- 
ſerved, that. the chineſe painters, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe that meddle with human 
figures, are all ſorry workmen ;* but jt is 
otherwiſe with the colours they uſe, which 
are ſo exceeding lively and brilliant, that 
there are little hopes our workmen will 
ever come to vie with them, The paint- 

ing- work is diſtributed among a great 


1 


number of workmen in the ſame labora- 
tory. to one it belongs to form the co- 


loured circle about the edges of the por - 
celain ; ancther traces out flowers, which 


another paints: this is for waters and 


mountains alone; that for birds, and 


other animals; and a third for human 


figures. * ; 8 
T here are porcelains made of all colours, 


both with regard to the grounds, and to 


the repreſentations thereon. As to the 


colour of landſcapes, Sc. ſome are fim- 


ple, fuch are all blues; others are mix- 
ed up with ſeveral tints; and others 
again are heightened with gold, 
blue is made of lapis Jazuli, prepared by 
burning it the ſpace of twenty-four hours 
in a kiln, where it is buried up in-gravel 
to the height cf half a foot: when burnt, 
they reduce it into an impalpable powder 
in porcelain-mortars, not varniſhed, and 
with peſties of the ſame matter, For 


1 


| made by applying the marvlings 1 


— 
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the red they uſe copperas 3.3 pound. of 


this they put in a covered crucible, in the 


lid whereof 1s left a little aperture through | 


beratory fire, till the black ſmoke ceaſcs 


| 

to r and a fine 2 1 it. A "1 
und of copperas yields four ounces 
es red „ is found at the t 
bottom of the crucible; though the fineſt f 
part is that uſually adhering to the lid 0 
and ſides of the ctucible. The powder 2 
of flints is likewiſe an-ingredient in molt £ 
of the other colours, e. £ for green, to v 
three ounces of ſcoria of beaten copper, v 
they uſe half an ounce of powder of flint, a 
and, an ounce of ceruſe, Violet is made tt 
by adding a doſe of white to the green v. 
already prepated; the more green is p 
added the deeper is the violet. For yel. th 
low they. uſe ſeven. drachms of white, ſe 
and three of the copperas-red. Moll of to 
theſe colours are covered up with gum- po 
water, for application, with little fall. co 
peire ; ſometimes ceruſe or copperas, but eq 
more uſually copperas alone, being fil r 
diſſolved in the water, Indeed for poice- 55 
lains that are to be quite reg, the colcur toc 
is uſually applied with oil, i. e. wil the 
the common oil of the pgrcelain ; or an- tho 
other made of the white flints. There my 
is another kind of red called blown led, for 
becauſe in reality applied by blowirg till 
with a pipe, one of whoſe orifices is c0- len, 
vered with a very fine gauze : the bottom hol] 
of this tube is lightly applied to the co. and 
leur wherewith the gauze is ſmearts, piir 
when blowing againſt che porcelain it and 
becomes all ſprinkled over with lit de b 
points. Black _ porcelain has likevie = th 
its beauty: this colour has a leady cal, ther 
and is, ulvaliy heightened with gold. |t ones 
is made of three ounces of lapis lazu the f 
With ſeven of the common oil of (tone, requ 
though that proportian is varied as bt are t. 
colour is deſigned to be more or le four 
deep. The black is not given to the ture 
porcelain till it be dry, nor mult the are . 
work be put to the fle, till the colour which 
be dry. The gold is not applied til Icert 
after baking, and is rebaked in an or ſmok 
for che purpoſe, To apply gold theſ hve f 
break and diſſolve it in water, at de ing o 
bottom of a veſſel of porcelain, 1 and | 
thin gilded cloud ariſes on the ſurf; which 
it is uſed wirb gum water; and to gw ven, 
it a body they add three parts of cut be © 
or thirty of gold. There is like zit feet q. 
kind of marbled porcelain, which 15M ing 01 
ae tc 
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the penci},, but for oil to varniſh it-with- 
al; uſing that of white flints, which 
hatches, and cuts the work with a thou- 
ſand humorous ſtrokes, in manner of 
' moſaic work. The colour this oil gives 


it is a white, ſomewhat aſhy. There 


are ſeveral other kinds of porcelain, but 
they are ſuch as are rather for curioſity 
than uſe, . 7 0 


The ſeveral kinds of porcelains being 
quite painted, with their ſeveral colours, 


and all the colours dry, are to be poliſh- 
ed, to prepare them to receive the oil, or 
varniſh,, which is done with a pencil of 
very fine feathers, moiſtened with water, 
and paſſing lightly over to take off even 


the ſmalleſt inequalities. _ The oiling or 


varniſhing is the laſt preparation of the 
porcelain, before. it is carried to the oven: 
this is applied more or leſs thick, and 
ſeldomer., or oftener repeated, according 
to the quality of the work: for thin fine 
porcelain, they give two very thin 
couches 3. to others one ; but that one 


equivalent to the other two: there is a 


preat deal of art in applying the varniſh, 


oice · oth that it be done equally, and not in 
olcur too great à quantity. The couches in 
with the inſide zxe given by aſperſion, and 
r an- thoſe, on, the dutſide by immerſion... It 
T here muſt be obſeryed, that the foot is not yet 

n red, formed, but continues in a mere maſe, 
owirg till the work has been varniſhed: it is at 


is co· length finiſhed on the wheel, and when 
zottom 
the to- 


cared, 


and ſometimes a chineſe letter.” This 
pigting being dry, the foot is varniſhed, 


Jain it and the work now carried ts the oven to 
1 ile be baked. reel a Je. Han ene 
kewie l de baking” or nem ing of Poxc IAN, 
zy cab, there are two kinds of ovens uſed; large 
Id, | ones for works that are only brought to 
lazul, the fire once; and ſmall ones for ſuch as 
f love, require a double baking : the large ones 
q as ihe are two chineſe fathoms deep, and almoſt 
or les four wide: they are formed of a mix- 
to the ture of thre earths 3 the ſides and roofs = 
nult the are vety thick ; at the top of the dome, 
e Colour witch is in form of a tunnel, is a large 


ed uu Prerture to give vent to the flames and 


an oven ſmoke; beſides which there are four or 
old they hve ſmall ones around, which, by be- 
-, at hs opened and ſhut, ſerve to augment 
n, till 4 and diminiſh the heat. The hearth; 
Corfact; e bich takes up the whole breadth of the 
d to ges, is placed in front againſt the open- 
of ce es of the door, and is two or three 
ke wiſe feet deep, and two broad; people paſ- 


ch 1s * ling over it on a plank to go into the fur- 
wit 


tl 


3 Jace to 2 the Porcelain. As ſoon = 


bea. 


hollowed, a- little circle is pointed in it, 


e e 
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the fire is lighted, the door is walled up: 
only leaving an aperture for the convey- 
. ance of wood, Laſtly, the bottom of 
the oven is covered with ſand, wherein 
part of the firſt porcelain caſes are bu- 
ried. The oven itſelf is uſually placed 
at the extremity of a long narrow veſ- 
tible, which ſerves inffead of bellows ; 
the air and wind being driven directly in 


LY 


the face of each oven. n 
Each piece of porcelain of any note, is 
diſpoſed in the furnace in its peculiar ſe- 
parate' caſe, but as to tea-diſhes, &c. 

the ſame caſe ſerves for feveral: The 
caſes are al} of the ſame matter with the 

oven, they have no lids, but ſerve each 
other mutually ; the bottom of a ſecond 
caſe fitting into the aperture of the firſt, 
and thus ſucceſſively to the top of each 
column. Each caſe, which is uſually of 

_ "a cylindrical form, that the fire ma 

communicate itfelf more equably to the 

porcelains incloſed, his at bottom a 
little Jay of fine ſand covered over with 

duſt of kaolin, that the ſand may not 


a 


ſtick to the work; and care is taken that 


the porcelain may not touch the ſides of 
the caſe. In the larger caſes, which 
hold the ſmall pieces, they have the 
middle vacant, in regard porcelains pla- 
ced there would want the neceffary 
Each of theſe little pieces is 
mounted on a ſmall maſſive ef earth, cf 
the thickneſs of two crowns, covered 
with the powder of kaolin; 
Ads faſt as the caſes are filled, a work - 
man ranges them in the cavity of the 
furnace; forming them into piles, or 


columns, whereof thoſe in the middle 


are at leaſt ſeven foot high; the two ca- 
ſes at the bottom of each column axe left 
empty, as in the uppermoſt, as the fire 


has the leaſt effect on them. In this 


manner is the whole cavity of the oven 


filled with columns; excepting that part 


- preciſely under the grand aperture. In 
ranging the caſes, they obſerve to place 
the fineſt piles of porcelain in the cen- 
ter; the coarſeſt at the bottom; and 
thoſe that are high. coloured, and conſiſt 
- of as much petunſe as kaolin, and 
wherein the worſt oil is uſed, at the 
mouth. Theſe piles are all placed very 
near one another, and are bound toge- 
ther at top, at bottom, and in the middle, 
by pieces of earth, in ſuch a manner as 
that the flame may have a free paſſage 
among them, and infinuate equally on 
all ſides. The oven muſt never be ſet 
altogether with new caſes, but half one, 


POR 


ones in the middle. hen the oven is 
filled, they wall up the door, only leav- 


ing 2 little aperture for the throwing in 
li 


tile pieces of wood, to keep up the 


fre: it is then heated by degrees, for 
the ſpace of a day and a night. To 
Know when the porcelain is baked 
enough, they open one of the leſſer holes 
of the oven, and with a pair of tongs 
take off the lid of one of the piles; 
If the fire appears very briſk and clean, 
and the piles equally inflamed, eſpecially 
If the colours of the porcelains that are 
uncovered, dart forth a noble luſtre, the 
codtion is ſufficient : they diſcontinue the 
fire, and wall up what remained of the 
door of the furnace. If the oven be 
only filled with ſmall pare 
take them out twelve or fifieen hours af- 


ter the fire is extinct; if it be filled with | 


larger, they defer opening it for two or 
three days. 


— 


The Chineſe make another kind of por - | 


celain which they paint and bake twice; 
and for this ſecond baking, they have a 
kind of litcle ovens on purpoſe. Theſe 
. _ ovens, when very ſmall, are made of 

iron, or otherwiſe of a kind of bricks, 
made of the ſame earth with the porce- 
lain caſes; the largeſt of theſe ovens 
does not exceed five foot in heigth, and 
three in diameter; and being much in 
the form of bee-hives, the bricks are 
_ [arched a little to form the cavity the bet - 
ter. The porcelains. here are not in- 
cloſed in caſes, as in the common ovens ; 
the oven itfelf ſerving for that purpoſe, 
and being ſo exactly cloſed, that they re- 
ceive no other impreſſions of the fire, but 
that of the heat of the charcoal, diſpoſ- 


ed in the hearth at the bottom of the 
oven, as well as at top of the vault; 


and in the interval between the oven and 
the ſhell, or brick-wall. To prepare the 


46-4 6a for a ſecond baking, they muſt 
a 


ve had their. varniſh in the common 


anner, and have paſſed the great oo : 


in this ſtate they are painted with various 
colours, after which, without giving them 
any new varniſh, they are ranged in 
piles in the little oven, ſetting the little 
ones over the larger, in form of pyra- 
mids. This ſecond baking is ſom «:mes 
intended to preſcrve the luſtre of the co- 
lours the better, and at the ſame time to 


give them a kind of reljevo; but more 


uſually its defign is to hide defective 
places, by covering them over with co- 
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. balf the ether, the old ones at the tops 
and bottoms of the pile, and the new + 
baked, he takes off the piece that covers 


takes out the charcoal; and when the 
oven is cold, the porcelain' is ſo too, 


us that, in order to preſerve this art as 


| impenetrable to any but thoſe who are 


elain, they 


tible ſupported by columns; much us 


- halls, churches, Cc. 


pal door of a tewpie, or court of jo 


W 


POR: 
lours : tho' the artifice is eaſily found out 


by paſſing the hand over them. When 
the workman judges his porcelain enough 


the aperture, and if the works appear 
glittering, and the colours plowing, he 


The Saxons have now carried this ma. 
nufacture the greateſt length of any other 
nation in Europe. Mr. Hanway tells 


much as poſſible a ſecret among them. 
ſelves, the fabric at Meiſſen is rendered 


immediately employed about the work; 
and that the ſecret of mixing and pre. 
paring the materials is known to a very 
few of them, who are all confined 28 
priſoners, and ſubje& to be arreſted, if 
they go without the walls. It is with 
ſatisfaction, ſays that author, that I ſe: 
the manufactories of Bow, Chelſea, and 
Stepney, have made fuch a conſiderable 


rogreſs in this manufacture. The the | 
rench court ſeems to have very much on t 
at heart, the promotion of the new mz are \ 
nufacture of porcelain, lately ſet up in Litec 


the royal caftle of Vincennes, with a ties This 


of equalling that of Saxony. ture ; 
China- ware, for every 100 l. groſs i It lo 
lue at the ſale pays, on importation, 34|. _ 
back 32 l. 18 8. 95-239. . 
Glaſs PorCELain. See GLASS. on the 
- PORCELAIN SHELL, porcellana, in natur But be 
biſtory, à genus of - ſhell-fifh, with ſpecies 
Gmple ſhell without any hinge, formed t.;. 
one piece, and of a gibboſe figure 0 vith f. 
the back: the mouth is long, narro# eaſt. ine 
and dentated on each ſide; and the 1 each of 
mal inbabitant is a limax. CUP: 
To this genus belong the argus-ſht ticle H. 
and map-ſhell, fo called from their {p DRE, ; 
and variegations z as alſo a multitude ſpace he 
other very elegant ſpecies, See fung for 
CCVLIL. fig. 2. where no 1. repreſacuris 
the ſpecies, called the map-ſhell ; re po 
the argus shell; and n“ 3. two 00 he han 
ſpeciea as 1 . land wit 
PORCH, in architeAure, a kind of og well 


at the entrance of the antient tewps 


A porch, in the antient architecture, c 
a veſtible, or a diſpoſition of inſulated 
lumns uſually crowned with a pedin® 
forming a covert place before the py 


Such is that before the door of St. Paul's 


Covent-Gagrden, the work of Inigo Jones, 


| When a porch had four columns in front, 
a it was called a tetraſtyle; when fix, hex- 
aſtyle; when eight, octoſtyle, &c, See 
g the article TETRASTYLE, Ge. 6 
PORCUPINE, biſtrix, in zoology, a very 
ſingular genus of quadrupeds, belongin 
to the order of the glires. See the ar- 
ticle QUADRUPEDS. 


A The fore-teeth of the porcupine are ob- 
: liquely truncated, and it has no canine 

m- quei) 

* teeth: its ears are of a figure approach- 


ing to round, and the body is covered 
with prickles, or ſpines, and alſo with 
briſtles, like thoſe of a hog. The 
ſpines or quills, as they are commonly 
called, are of two kinds; ſome bein 

ſhorter, thicker, ſtronger, and more 
ſharp-pointed ; and others longer, weak - 


** er, and more flexible: theſe Jaſt are a 
aa foot long, and compreſſed at the point. 
able The ſpines of the firſt kind are white at 


the baſe, and of a duſky cheſnut · colour 
on the upper part; and the latter kind 
are white at each extremity, and varie 


_ pated with black and white in the middle, 
80 . This terrible covering makes the crea- 


ture appear much larger than it really is: 
@ u. it ſomewhat reſembles the badger in 
ſhape; and its length, from the noſe to 
the tail, is about two feet, See plate 
CCV. fig. 7. 

The porcupine above deſcribed, is the 
common european kind, with four toes 
on the fore-feet, and five on the hinder. 
But beſides this, there are ſeveral other 
ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by the number of 
their toes 3 as the american porcupine, 
vith four toes on each of its feet ; the 
eilt. india porcupine, with five toes on 
each of its feet, &c. | 
DRCUPINE-FISH, biſtrzx, See the ar- 
tice H1STRIX, x 

ORE, in anatomy, a little interſtice or 
Ipce between the parts of the ſkin, ſery- 


Curis and PERSPIRATION, | 
The pores are moſt eaſily perceived in 
he hands and feet. In viewing the 
pand with a moderate glaſs, after its be- 


able little ridges of equal ſize and diſ- 
ance running parallel to each other, eſ- 
ectally on the tips and joints of the fin- 
rs, where they are regularly diſpoſed 
ito ſpherical triangles and ellipſes: on 
ele ridges, the pores are placed in even 


every pore looks like a little fountain, 


Ing for perſpiration. See the articles 


0g well waſhed, we perceive innume- | 


ows, and by a good eye may be diſ - f 
Fad without a glaſs; but with one, 


in which the ſweat may be ſeen to riſe 


like clear rock-water. They are placed 


in the ridges, and not in the furrows be 
tween them, that they might be leſs able 
to be ſtopped 
this account, the pores of the hands and 
feet are larger than the reſt. Eg 


PORELLA, in botany, a genus of moſ- g 


ſes, the anthera of which is multilocular 


and foraminoſe. See the article Moss. 


PORTA, a genus of funguſes, growing 
horizontally ;_ but having its under fide, 
not formed into lamellæ, but full of litt 
holes or pores. Fs 
There are a great many ſpecies of poria, 
among which is the agaric of the 
See AGARIC, and STYPTIC, 7 

PORPESSE, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of 
the delphinus, with a coniform body, a 
broad back, and a ſubacute roftrum : it 
is a very large fiſh, frequently confounded 

with the dolphin, from which it is diffe- , 

rent, See DEeLPHINUS and DoLPHiN. 

PORPHYROGENITUS, in antiquity, 
an appellation given to the children of 
the eaſtern emperors, as being deſcended 
of parents who wore purple. . 


PORPHYRY, in natural hiftory, a kind 


of ſtone of a plain uniform maſs, ſpotted 
with ſeparate concretions, of great hard- 
neſs, giving fire with ſteel, not ferment - 


ng with acids, and very flowly and 
diffic 


ultly calcining in a ſtrong fire. See 
the article STONE. | 
Porphyry is of ſeveral ſorts, as 1. The 

porphyry of the antients, which is a 
moſt elegant maſs of an extremely firm 
and compact ſtructure, remarkably heavy 
and of a fine ſtrong purple, variegat 
more or leſs, with pale, red and white; 
its purple is of all degrees, from the 
claret=colour to that of the violet, and its 
variegations are rarely diſpoſed in veins, 
but ſpots, ſometimes very ſmall, and at 
others, running into Jarge blotches, It 
is leſs fine than many of the ordinary 
marbles, but it excells them all in hard- 
neſs, and is capable of a moſt elegant 
poliſh, It is ſtill found in immenſe ſtrata 


ia Egypt. 2. The hard red-lead-co- - 


loured porphyry, variegated with black, 
white and green, This is a moſt beau- 
tiful and valuable ſuhſtance. It has the 
hardneſs, and all the other characters of 
the oriental porphyry, and even greatly 
excels it in brightneſs, and in the beauty 
and variegation of its colours. It is 
found in great plenty in the ifland of 
Minorca, and is extremely worth im- 
| porting, 
/ 


by compreſſion; and on 


OR 


por ting, for it is greatly ſuperior to all 
kf oo an 1 he hard „pale- 
red porphyry, variegated with black, 
_ white and green. This is of a pale 
le ſh - colour; often approaching to white, 
It is variegated in blotches from half an 
inch to an inch broad. It takes a high 

poliſh, and emulates all the qualities of 
me oriental porphyry. It is found in 
immenſe ſtrata in Arabia Petræa, and 
in the Upper Egypt ; and in ſeparate no- 

dules in Germany, England and Ireland, 


pura. See the article PURPURa, 
PORRACEOUS, in medicine, a term ap- 
- plied to the bile, feces, &c. when their 
colour approaches to that of a leek. 
PORRUM, the LE Ek, in botany, a ſpe- 
cies of allium, agreeing with the cepa, 
or onion, in medicinal virtues, being 
only accounted weaker. See the articles 
ALLtUM and CEA. | 
FORT, à commodious place ſituated on 
. the ſea coaſt, or at the mouth of a river, 
ſereened from the wind and the enter- 
prizes of an enemy, with depth of wa- 
ter ſufficient for ſhips of burden, and 
where veſſels lie by to load and unload. 
Ports are either natural or artificial; the 
natural are thoſe formed by providence, 
and the artificial ſuch as are formed with 
moles running into the ſea. 
The city of Conſtantinople is called the 


Port, from its having one of the fineſt 


ports in Europe. | 
All the ports and havens in England are 
within the juriſdiftion of the county; 
and the court of admiralty cannot hold 
juriſdiction of any thing done in them. 
30 Hen. VI. n | 
Bar-PorT, a port whoſe entrance is ſtop- 
ped up with a bar, or bank of ſand, and 
can only be entered at high water, as that 
of Dublin, | 
Cinque PORTS. Ste CINQUE PORTS, 
Cloſe PoRT, a port within the body of a 
city, as thoſe of Venice, Rhodes, and 
Amſterdam. NE en 
Free- Post, in commerce, a port in which 
. merchants of all nations may load and 
unload their veſſels, without payiog any 
duties or cuſtoms; as thoſe of Leghorn, 
Genoa, &c. . | 
The ſame term is alſo uſed in a more li- 


mited ſenſe for the ſame privilege gfanted | 
to a (et of merchants, with relpe& to the 


goods they import, and thoſe exported 
by them that are of the growth of the 
country, Such was the privilege the 
Evgliſh for ſeveral years enjoyed after 
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| PorPHYRY-SHELL, a ſpecies of the pur- 


POR 
their diſcovery. of the port of Arch. 
„ aan a ee 
PORT is alſo uſed for the burden of a ſhip, p 
7 


See the article BunDb EN. 

. The capacity of a veſſel is eſtimated by 

tons, each of which may contain about 

two thouſand pounds weight of ſea. 
water; but when it is ſaid that a veſſel 

is of the port, or burden, of five hundred 
tons, it is not meant that it bears five th 


hundred tons weight of merchandize, T 
but that the water which would be con. ha 
tained in the ſpace which the capacity cf A 
the veſſel poſſeſſes in the ſea, would weigh ni 
- , five hundred tons. Pon. 
Pons, in a ſhip, the ſame with pott. al 
holes. See the article PoxT-uoLEs, Ti 
PoRT, among ſailors, denotes the larboard, lie 
or left ſide of the ſhip : thus to port a Mi Pos: 
helm, is to put it on the left fide of the _ 
ſhip, that the ſhip may go to the right, the 
PoRT is alſo a ſtrong wine brought from lon 
Port- a- port, alſo called Porto and Opor- Porr 
to. See the article Poxro. Fra 
PORT of the voice, in muſic, the faculty er wel 
habit of making the ſhakes, paſſages, add Port 
diminutions in which the beauty of a ſong Mir 
or piece of muſic conſiſts. end 
PoRT-CRAYON, a pencil-caſe, which is nort 
_ uſually four or five inches long, and Por. 
contrived ſo as that the pencil may (lice burg 
up and down, Its inſide is round, and Port 
its outhde is ſometimes filed into eight as a 
ſides or faces, on which are drawn the Port 
ſeRor-lines : ſometiiaes it is made round town 
both withoutſide and within, and H form: 
its length divided into inches and parts d bing 
inches. | Porr 
Por CULLICE, or HKERSE, See the z W 
ticle HENSE. 8 ORT-1 
Por- piku, among the French, is a f. teries 
rich- prieſt; fo called from his carryii of P. 
the hoſt to ſick perſons. the di 
PORTEN-BESSIN, à port-town of Nat called 
mandy, in France, ſituated on the Eny other 
liſh-Cbannel: welt longitude 50', nf James 
latitude 49 20/7. l The 0 
Por- CLAIVvE, SWORD-BEARER, an teries, 
der of knights in Poland, confirmed" when | 
Pope Innocent III. and ſent by him" were e 
Tie, to defend the preachers of! ligious 
goſpel againſt the infidels, at the f W 
converſion of that country : but Mt ence 
too weak to accompliſh it, they val Biven | 
with the teutonic knights, and affuad : $\ 
the title of knights of the crols. "Ts if 
PORT-GREVR, er PORT-GRAVE, wh" oyal, 
merly the principal magiſtrate of u - trat 
time towns. The chief magie . ey al. 
okr-RO 


Lenden was antienily called / 
0 9 3 Dan Vor, 


\ "BO Sw 


\ 


"x Or Me 
name, till Richard I. cauſed the city to 
be governed by two bailiffs, ſoon after 
which king John granted the city a 
mayor, 

PORT-HOLES, in a ſhip, are the holes in 
the ſides of the veſſel, through which are 

t the muzzles of the great guns, 
Theſe ate ſhut up in ſtorms to prevent 
the water from driving through them. 
The engliſh, dutch, and french ſhips, 

have the valves, or caſements, faſtened 
at the top of the port-holes, and the ſpa- 
niſh veſſels aſide of them. - | 

PokT-LAST, the ſame with the gun-wale of 
a ſhip. See the article GUN-WALE. 
The yard 1s down a-port-laſt, when it 
lies down on the deck. ol | 

PokT L' ORIENT, in geography, a fortreſs 
and port-town of Britany in France, at 
the mouth of the river Blavet : weſt 
long. 30 1, north lat. 47% 42/, | 

PokT-LOUIS, a port-town of Britany in 
France, fituated in the bay of Biſcay: 
weſt long. 3 6, north lat. 459 427. 

PORT-MAHON, a port-town of the iſland of 
Minorca, fituated on a fine bay at the eaſt 
end of the iſland, in eaſt long. 4% 67, 
north, lat. 39 507. $5 146 


* PORT-MEN,, a name given to the twelve 
Ode burgeſſes of Ipſwich. 4 | 
| and PORT-MOTE, a court held in port-towns, 


as a ſwanĩmote in a foreſt,  / 


towns, as at Knolſt in Cheſhire. Ig 
PokT-NAILS, ſuch as are uſed to faſten the 

hinges to the ports of a ſhip. ' 
PokT ROPES, in a ſhip, See the article 

RoPe. 3 
PokT-ROYAL; the name of two monaſ- 
teries of ciſtercian nuns, in the dioceſe 
of Paris; the one near Chevreuſe, at 
the diſtance of five leagues from Paris, 
called Port-Royal of the Fields, and the 
other in Paris, in the Suburbs of St, 
James. 6 do RY. 
The nuns of the former of theſe monaſ- 
teries, proving refractory, were diſperſed, 


;rmed | when many eccleſiaſties, and others, who 
him in were of the ſame ſentiments as theſe re- 
s of | ligious, retired to Port- Royal, took apart- 


ments there, and printed many books: 
hence the name of Port Royaliſts was 
given to all of their party, and their 
books were called books of Port-Royal : 
from hence we ſay the writers of Port- 
Royal, Meſſieurs de Port-Royal, and 


the tranſlations and grammars of Port- 
Royal, TAK, 


Vor, III. 
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Port-motes are alſo held in ſome inland 


CORT-ROYAL, in geography, a port-town, 


POR 
ſituated in the extremity of a long point 

of land, in the ſouth-eaſt part of the 
iſland of Jamaica: weſt long. 779, north 

„ IE In 

PORT-ROYAL, an iſland on the coaſt of 
South-Carolina, which, with the neigh- 
bouring continent, forms one of the moſt 
commodious harbours in the britiſh plan- 

_ tations : weſt longitude 809, north lati- 
tude 219 45%. ; 

PoRT-ROYAL, in Acadia, the fame with 

Annapolis. See ANNAPOLIS. ' * 

PoRT. sr. Makx's, a port-town of An- 

daluſia in Spain, ten miles north-eaſt of 
Cadiz. 3 | 

PORT-VENT, in an organ, is a wooden 

pipe which ſerves to convey the wind 
from the bellows to the ſound-board, 

| See the article ORGaN, _, 

PORTA, or Vena PORTA, in anatomy, 
one of the three primary veins of the 
buman body. 

The vena-porta in its ſtructure has ſome - 
reſemblance of a tree; the roots or in- 
ferior branches of which are divided into 
the right and left. From the right ariſe 
all the meſeriac veins of the inteſtines, 
the internal hzmorrhoidal, and the right 
epiploics: and from the left, which is 
called the ſplenic vein, ariſe the gaſtric 

- veins, which are various; and form the 
coronary vein of the ſtomach the vaſa 
brevia, the epiploic, and the gaſtro- 

epiploic veins; the pancreatic, and 
fometimes alſo the internal hæmorrhoiĩdal 
vein. The trunk of the vena porta, 
which goes to the liver, affords the cyſtic 
veins, the right gaſtric, the duodenal, 
and this laſt often the pancreatic, In the 
branches, where the trunk begins to ex- 
plicate, it conſtitutes the ſinus- portæ in 
the liver; and from this -it is divided 
into innumerable branches, which are 

' diſperſed through the whole ſubſtance of 
the liver. TY 825 

PORTAIL, in architecture, the frontis- 

piece of a church viewed on the ſide on 
which is the great door. 1 
Portail is alſo uſed for the great door of 
a palace, caſtle, Cc. 

POR TAL, in architecture, a little gate 

where there are two gates of a different 
bigneſs; alſo a little ſquare corner of a 
room cut off from the reſt by the wainſ- 
cot, and forming a ſhort paſſage into 
the room. The ſame name is alſo ſome- 
times given to a kind of arch of joiners 
work before a door. h | 


' PORTALEGRE, a city of Portugal, in | 
e + + th 


POR (2550) FOR 
the province of Alentejo, eighty miles eaſt ſpar: it will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, - 


of Liſbqn,. _ but makes a violent efferveſcence with Z 
PORTATE, or a CRoss-PORTATE, in aqua-fortis. See FxeE-sTONE. Po 
heraldry, a croſs which does not ſtand PORTMANTEAU,. a cloak bag of ; 
upright, as croſſes generally do, but lies cloth, leather, Cc. in which the cloak, 8 
acrols the eſcutcheon in bend, as if it linea, and other habilaments of travel - po 
were carried on à man's ſhoulders, See lers are diſpoſed and laid on the horſe's t 
plate CCV. fig. 4. crupper. - ſ 


PORTENTRU, a city of Switzerland, in The ſame name is alſo given to a piece of 


the biſhopric of Babl ; eaſt longitude 4%, Ur joiner's work faſtened to the wall in a T 
north latitude 479 30'. wardrobe, armory, &c: proper for the ki 
PORTER, in the circuit of juſtices, an hanging on of cloaks, hats, Cc. | d 
officer who carries a white rod before the Po TAN TEAu, is alſo an officer under I. 
juſtice in eyre, ſo called @ Fortando wir- the king of France, of which there are Px 
gam. twelve, whofe buſineſs it is to keep the p3 
Groom-PORTER, See GROOM-TOR TER. Kking's gloves, cane, ſword, &c. to Is 
PORTER is alſo a kind of malt-liquor, take them from him, and to bring them as 
- which differs from ale and pale-beer in its again when wanted. The dauphin has in 
being made with high-dried malt, See alſo his portmanteau, and the romiſh ed 
the articles ALE and BEER, of 2 2 biſhops their  port-croix, port - mitres, on 
PORTERAGE, a duty paid at the @c. that is, their crozier · bearers, mitre- POR 
cuſtom-houſe to thoſe who attend at the bearers, @c. - 2 
water - ſide, and belong to the package - PORTO, or Orok ro, a city and por. ba 
es. 5 town of Portugal, in the province of of 
There are tables hung up aſcertaining Entre -Minho- Douro: weſt longitude 9, for 
' the porterage for landing and ſhipping north latitude 41“ xc/. | x9 
goods, 7 | PpRTO-BELLO, a port-town of America, Th 
PORTICO, in architefture, a kind of fituated on the narroweſt part of the — 
gallery on the ground, ſupported by co - iſthmus of Darien : weſt long. 82“, north OR" 
umns, where people ** under covert. lat. 105, F 20 
Tpbough this word is derived from porta, PORTO-CAVALLO, or PORTO-CABELY, mile 
a gate or door, yet it is uſed for any a port-town of Terra-Firma, in Ame: 1s f 
diſpoſition of columns which form a rica, on the Caraccos-coaſt ; weſt longi: long 
llery. | bs tude 67%. 20', north latitude 109300, Nort 
PORTIO, PoRT10N, a part or diviſon PORTO-FARINO, a port-town of Tunis y t 
of any thing, Thus portia dura, and a little weſt of the ruins of Carthage: anti 
Portio mollis, in anatomy, is a portion of | eaſt longitude 9, north latitude 36“ 30 coun 
the ſeventh pair of nerves of the brain, PoRTo-rERaJo, a port-town on the noi pai 
See the articles AUDITORY NERVES. ſide of the iſle of Elba, in the Tuſcan: p N. 
PORTION, in law, a part, or propor- Sea: eaſt long. 119 30ʃ, north lat. 423% + 
tion, either of money given . PoRTO-GALLETO, a port-town of tit orte 
daughter, or of an inheritance. province of Biſcay, in Spain, eight mile name 
- PORTION, in the canon-law, is that pro- north of Bilboa, | great 
portion or allowance which a vicar re- PORTO-HERCOLE, a port-town of Tut gal 
Teives out of a rectory or impropriation. cany, ſituated on a bay of the Tuſcan poiſor 
PORTIONER, is where a parſonage is Ses: eaſt long. 12, north lat. 42“ 20 x pre 
. ſerved by two or more clergymen alter- PORTO-LONGONE, a. port-town on tt A. 
nately, iv which caſe the miniſters are eaſt end of the iſle of Elba, in the Jul 85 
called portioners, becauſe they have only can: ſes. | 10 $, 
their proportion of the tithes or profits of Po TO-AIco, an iſland in the americi f UXes 
the living. ocean, one hundred and twenty mi ae! 
PORTLAND, a peninſula in Dorſetſhire, long, and ſixty broad, which prod» is f 
ſnuated in the Engliſh channel, ten ſogar, rum, and ginger : ſituated! Ps 
miles ſouth of Derchefter, famous for tween 64® and 689 of weſt Jongito# ar 0 
producing the beſt free-ftone. - and in 86 of north lat. ſubject to Spal 7 
PORTLAND STONE is a dull whitiſh ſpecies The capital is alſo called Por to- Rico, . ey, 
of pſadurium, much uſed in buildings St. John's city. bt * The © 
about London i it is compoſed of a cearſe Po O- s AN To, the leaſt of the Made! and 5 
fit, cemented together» by an earth iſlands, eightcen miles in circumfe e the 
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weſt longitude 16, north latitude 3 3* 
PorTO-VECCHIO, a port- town of the 


iſland of Corſica, forty miles north of 


Sardinia. | | 
PoRTO-VENERO, a port-town of Italy, in 


| the territory of Genoa, forty-five miles 
ſouth eaſt of Genoa. | | 

f PORTRAIT, PoyRTRAIT, or PouR- 

£ TRAITURE, 1n painting, the repreſenta- 


tion of a perſon, and eſpecially of a face 
done from the life. - 

In this ſenſe we uſe the-term portrait- 
painting, in contradiſtindtion to hiſtory- 


inting, where a reſemblance of perſon 
ta is uſually diſregarded, Portraits, when 
1 as large as the life, are uſually painted 
on in ojl-colours ; ſometimes they are paint-' 
m ed in miniature with water-colours, cray- 


ons, paſtils, &c. RT | 
PORTSMOUTH, a borovgh and port- 


bay of the Engliſh channel; it has one 
of the moſt ſecure, capacious, and beſt 
fortified harbours in Eng 
1* 6, north lat. 50% 4%. | 
This town ſends two members to par- 
liament. 


nen TG AL, the moſt weſterly kingdom 
in Europe; it is about three- hundred 
10, miles long, and one hundred broad, and 
Ame is ſituated between 7 and 10 of weſt 
longitude, and between 37® and 429 of 


55 north latitude; being bounded by Spain 
on the north and eaſt, and by the At- 
lantic ocean on the ſouth and weſt,” This 
country is neither ſo hot nor ſo fruitful as 
Spain; it however produces plenty of 
grapes, olives, oranges and lemons. 

PORTUGALLICA TERRA, earth of 
Portugal, in the materia medica, the 
name of a fine aftringent bole, dug in 
great plenty in the northern parts of Por- 


H Tub tugal, and eſteemed a remedy againſt 

Tuſcan poiſons and venomous bites, and good 
* in malignant fevers. Whatever may be 

8 n its virtues of this kind, however, it is 


manifeſtly an aſtringent of the very firſt 
Claſs, and is uſed with great ſucceſs in 
fluxes of all kinds. It is well known in 
lome parts of the world, beſide the king- 
dom where it is produced; but is not 
known in the engliſh ſhops. The cheap- 
nels of our ſophiſticated bole-armenic, 
baving excluded this whole valuable claſs 
of medicines from our practice. See the 
article BoLe; - b 5 
The charaQers by which the portugueſe 
earth is known from the other red boles, 


the Jus 
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town of Hampſhire, ſituated on a fine 


land; weſt long. 


ae theſe: it is of a cloſe, compaRt, and 


* 


regular texture, conſiderably heavy, and 
of a fine florid red, of a ſmooth and 
ſhining ſurface, eaſily breaking between 
the fingers, and alittle ſtaining the hands. 
It adheres firmly to the tongue, melts 
freely and readily in the mouth, and has 
a ſtrongly aſtringent taſte, but leaves a 
little grittineſs between the teeth, It does 
not ferment with acids, and ſuffers ſcarce 
any change of colour in the fire. 
PORTULACA, PURSLAIN, in botany. 
See the article PUR5LaiN, 5 
PORUS, in general, denotes a pore, See 
the article PoR R. ? 
Pokus BILARIUS, according to ſome, is 
the ſame with the hepatic duct; but 
others make a diſtinction between them, 
and obſerve, that the ductus hepaticus 
runs from the liver to the ductus chole - 
docus; and that the branches of this di- 
ſtributed through the whole liver, make 
what are called the port biliarii. 
Pokus, in natural hiſtory, a name gi- 
ven by authors to a peculiar kind of 
foſſil coral, of which there are many dif- 
ferent ſpecies; theſe are all of a beautiful- 
ly laminated ſtructure, and ſeem allied 
to the mycetitz or fungitz ; they are ſel-, 
dom found looſe, but uſually bedded in 
hard marble, and with their pores filled 
up with ſparry or mineral matter. See 
the article . 
POSE, in heraldry, denotes a lion, horſe, 
or other beaſt ſtanding till, with all his 
four feet on the ground. 5 
POSE GA, the capital of 'Sclavonia, -ſitu- 
ated on the river Orana: eaſt long. 18 
42/,. north lat. 452 35. . 
POSEN, or BoLz2aNo, a fown of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Auſtria, and 
biſhopric of Trent; eaſt long, 119 20%, 
north lat. 46 30%. | 
POSIDIUM, meoud:wr, in antient chrono- 
logy, the ſeventh month of the athenian 
year; which conſiſted of thirty days, an - 
* ſwered to the latter part of December 
and beginning of January, and had its 
name from a feſtival in honour of Nep- 
tune Poſidonius kept in it. a ; 
POSITION, or Struar ion, in phyſi s, 
an affeQion of place, which expreſſes the 
anner of any body's being therein, See 
the articles BODY and PLACE, 
PosIT10N, in architecture, denotes the 
fituation of a building with regard to the 
points of the horizon, Vitruvius directs 
the pofition of a building to be ſuch, as 
that the four corners point directly to the 
four cardinal winds, 
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PO'S 
Circles of Pos1T10N, See CIRCLE, | 
Pos1T10N, in dancing, the manner of diſ- 
poſing the feet, with regard to each other. 

There are four regular poſitions ; the 
firſt is when the fect are joined in a line 
' parallel to the ſhculders; the ſecond, 

when the heels are perpendicularly under 
the ſhoulders, and of conſequence the 
width of the ſhoulders apart; the third 
is when one foot is before the other, in 
ſuch a manner as that the heel is in the 
cavity formed by the rotula and carpus 
of the foot; the fourth, when one foot 
is the width of the ſhoulders apart from 
the other, the heel til] anſwering to the 
cavity above-mentioned, which is the only 
regular manner of walking, | 
Pos irio x, or the rule of falſe Posiriox, 
- otherwiſe called the rule of FALsHOoOp, 
in arithmetic, is a rule ſo called, becauſe 
in calculating on ſeveral falſe numbers 
taken at random, as if they were the 
true ones, and from the differences found 
therein, the number ſought is deter- 
mined. This rule is either fingle or 
double. Single poſition, is when there 
happens in the propoſition ſome partition 
of numbers into parts proportional, in 
which caſe the queſtion may be reſolved 
at one operation, by this rule. Imagine 
a number at pleaſure, and work therewith* 
according to the tenor of the queſtion, as 
if it were the true number : and what 
proportion there is between the falſe con- 
cluſion and the falſe proportion, ſuch 
proportion the given number has to the 
number ſought. See PROPORTION, 
Therefore the number found by argu- 


mentation, ſhall be the firſt term of the 


rule of three; the ſecond number ſup- 
ſed, the ſecond term; and the given 
number, the third, See RULE of Three. 
Or the reſult is to be regulated by this 
proportion, dig. As the total ariſing 
from the error to the true total, ſo is the 
ſuppoſed part to the true one. Example, 
A, B and C deſigning to buy a quantity 
of lead to the value of 140 l. agtee that 

B ſhall pay as much again as A, and C 


as much again as B; what then muſt 


each pay? 

Now ſuppoſe A to pay 101. then B muſt 
pay 20 l. and C 40). the total of which 
is 70 l. but ſhould be 140 l. Therefore, 

If 70 l. ſhould be 140 l. what ſhouid 10 l. 

a be ? F : RS 
Anſwer; 20 l. for A's ſhare,” which 
doubled makes 4ol. for B's ſhare, and 


that again doubled gives 80 J. for 
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Double poſition, is when there can be no 


muſt make a ſuppoſition twice, proceed- 
queſtion. If neither of the ſuppoſed num- 
errors, and whether they be greater or 


mark the errors accordingly with the ſign 
and divide the difference of the products 
placed as before, work by this proportion 


Pos1T1ON, in geometry, is a term ſome- 


Po51TiON is alſo uſed for a theſis or pro- 


POSITIVE, a term of relation ſometimes 


the character + prefixed or ſuppoſed 8 


Posfrivs is alſo uſed in oppoſition to 


C's ſhare, the total of which is 1401, 


partition in the numbers to make a pro- 
portion. In this caſe, therefore, you 


ing therein according to the tenor of the 
bers ſolve the proportion, obſerve the 
leſs than the ſuppoſition requires, and 


+ and — See CHARACTER. 

Then multiply contrarywile the one po- 
ſit7on by the other error, and if the er. 
rors be both too great, or both too little, 
ſubtract the one product from the other, 


by the difference of the errors. If the 
errors be unlike, as the one + and the 
other —, add the products, and divide 
the ſum thereof by the ſum of the error 
added together : for the proportion of the 
errors is the ſame with the proportion ef 
the exceſſes or defects of the number 
ſuppoſed to be the numbers ſought: «« 
the ſuppolitions and their errors being 


as a general rule, viz. as the difference 
of the errors if alike; or their ſum, if 
unlike; to the difference of the ſuppoſ- 
tions, ſo either error to a fourth number, 
which accordingly added to or ſubtrated 
from the ſuppoſition againſt it, will au- 
ſwer the queſtion. 


times uſed. in contradiſtinction to mag 
nitude : thus a line is ſaid to be given it 
poſition, pofitione data, when its ſitus. 
tion, bearing, or direction, with regard 
to ſome other line is given: on the con- 
trary, a line is given in magnitude, 
when its length is given, but not i 
ſituation. i 


poſition maintained in the ſchools, 85 
the article THESIS. 


oppoſed to negative; hence a poſitie 
quantity, in algebra, is a real or aftiras 
tive quantity, or a quantity greater tht 
nothing: thus called in oppoſition tot 
privative or negative quantity, which b 
leſs than nothing, and marked by the ſigh 
—. Poſitive quantities are deſigned 0 


be prefixed to them. See NEGaTilh 
QUANTITY, and CHARACTER. 


Ind ſeiſ 


lative or arbitrary: thus we ſay bend 
nf | U Lay en 


different taſtes o 
ticle RELATIVE. ö 
It is alſo uſed in oppoſition to natural: 
thus we ſay, a thing is of poſitive right, 
meaning that it is founded on a law 
which depends abſolutely on the autho- 
rity. of him , who made it, See the ar- 
tile NATURAL, | 
Postrivg DEGREE, in grammar, is the 
adjective in its ſimple ſignification, with- 
out any compariſon z or it is that termi- 
nation of the adjective, which expreſſes 
itſelf ſimply, and abſolutely, without 
comparing it with any other; thus, 


poſitive degree : but durior, harder, and 
mollior, ſofter, Cc. in- the comparative 


the degree; and duriſſimus, hardeſt, and l- 
ide liſimus, ſofteſt, Sc. in the ſuperlative 


and SUPERLATIVE. . 
Pos1TIVE, in muſic, denotes the little or- 


bers gan uſually placed behind or at the feet 
0 of an organiſt, played with the ſame wind. 
eing and the ſame bellows, and conſiſting of 
tion the ſame number of pipes with the larger 
ence one, though thoſe much ſmaller, and in 
n, if a certain proportion: this is properly 
poli the choir-organ. See ORGAN, 

nber, WA OSSE comTATUS, in law, ſignifies the 


power of the county, or the aid and aſ- 
hitance of all the knights, gentlemen, 
yeomen, labourers, ſervants, apprentices, 


ſome Ec. and all others within the county that 
mag · are above the age of fifteen, except wo- 
ven in men, eccleſiaſtical perſons, and ſuch as 
ſitus · are decrepit and infirm. 


regard This poſſe comitatus is to be raiſed where 
e con a riot is committed, à poſſeſſion kept 
aitude, i vpon a forcible entry, or any force of 


reſcue uſed, contrary to the king's writ, 
or in oppoſition to the execution of juſ- 
tice ; and it is the duty of all ſheriffs to 
aſſft juſtices of the peace in the ſuppreſ- 
hon of riots, c. and to raiſe the poſſe 


petim's  comitatus, or to charge any number of 
oitift men for that purpoſe. | 

affirm WO SESSIO RAT RIS, in law, is where 

ter ug man ſeiſed of lands in fee, having iſſue 


j00 wi lon and a daughter by one wife, and a 


which bon by a ſecond wife, dies; and the firſt 
; the ig! fon enters as heir to his father, and he 
coed Me dies, without iſſue. In this caſe the 


poſed (0 


daughter may enter, and ſhall have poſ- 
ATIVE 


eon of the lands as. heir to her bro- 
ther, Yet if the eldeſt ſon happens to 
ue, not having made an actual entr 

nd ſeiſin, the ſon by the ſecond wife 


on to 
y bes 
is 


durus, hard, mollis, ſoft, &c. are in the 


degree. See the articles COMPARATIVE - 


Lay enter as heir to his father, and 


Nr Haga): . | £8 7 
is no poſitive —— 2 2 ; 


' J ” =» + 


ſhall enjoy the eſtate, and not che ſiſter, 


OSSESSION, in law, the holding or oo- 


cupying of any thing, either de jure or 
de facto. N e | 
Poſſeſſion de jure, is the title a man has 

to enjoy a thing, though it be uſurped: 


and in the actual poſſeſſion. of another; 
or where lands are deſcended to a perſon, 
and he has not yet entered into them: 


and poſſeſſion de facto, or actual poſſeſ- 
ſion, is where there is an actual and ef- 
fectual enjoyment of a thing. A long 
poſſeſſion is much favoured by the law, 
as an argument of right, even though no 
deed can be ſhewn, and it is more re- 
garded than an antient deed without 
poſſeſſion. Thus annual poſſeſſion gives 
a right to moveables; a triennial and 


| peaceable poſſeſſion of a benefice is ſuffi- 
cient to maintain it, provided it be found. 


ed on a plauſible title; a poſſeſſion of an 


_ eſtate for ten years by one preſent, and 


of twenty years by one abſent, with 4 
title, or of thirty years without. any, 
gives a full right; but a centenary poſ- 
ſeſſion, which . conſtitutes poſſeſſion im- 
memorial, is the beſt and moſt indiſpu- - 
table of all titles. OF OR, . IL 
If he that is out of poſſeſſion of land 
brings an action, he muſt prove an un- 
deniable title to it; and when a perſoa | 
would recoyer any thing of another, it- 


is not ſufficient to deſtroy the title of the 


perſon in poſſeſſion, without he can prove 
that his own right is better than his. 
In order to make poſſeſſion lawful upon 
an entry, the former poſſeſſor and his 
ſervants are to be removed from off. the 
premiſes entered on: but a perſon'by 
leaſe and releaſe, is in poſſeſſion without 
making any entry upon the lands. See 
ENTRY, D1s$SE1sIN, INDUCTION, Sc. 


POSSESSLVE, in grammar, a term applied 


+ 


P 


to pronouns which denote the enjoyment l 

or poſſeſſion of any thing, either in par- ; 
ticular or in common: as meu, mine, 
and tuus, thine; nofter, ours, and wefter, 


ours. See the article PRONOUN, - © J.- 
OSSIBILITY, pofib:ilitas, in law, is de- 


fined to be any thing that is altogether | 


© uncertain, or what may or may not be, 


and is taken to be either near or remote. 
A near poſſibility, is where an eſtate is 


limited to one after another's deceaſe, 


whilſt a remote poſſibility is ſomething 
extraordinary that is never likely to come 
to paſs, 8 


The law does not regard a remote poſ- 


ſibility, nor may any poſſibility, right, 
or choice in action, &c, be granted or 
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aſſigned to a ſtranger; though where it 

is Founded on a truſt it differs from a 

mere poſſibility, and therefore it is ſaid 

to be deviſed by, will, but the other can- 
not be ſo, R 


Pos$1B1LiTY alſo denotes a non · repug- 


nance to exiſting, in any thing that does 
not any way exiſt, See the articles 
PossiBLE and IMPOSSIBLE. . 
This non repugnance to exiſting, is no 
other than the producibility of any thing; 
. which conſiſts in this, that there are ſuf- 
* — cauſes actually wiv, or at leaſt 
ible, whereby the thing may be pro- 
— be end to exiſt, princi- 

_ pally as there is a God, or an almighty 
cauſe; ſo that poſſibility does not im- 

ply any thing in the thing poſſible, but 
is a mere extrinfic denomination, taken 
from the power of the cauſe, and prin- 
2 of God, In effect, if any crea- 
table thing had any intrinſic poſſibility, 
it would tollow that ſuch a thing muſt 
even exiſt withgqut the cauſe; and yet 
we may allow an intrinſic poſſibility of a 

thing, if by poſſibility we do not under- 

ſtand its producibility, or its non-repug- 

nance to exiſt, but only the non-repug- 

nance of the attributes contained in its 

_ But ſuch poſſibility is merely lo- 
cal, 

POSSIBLE, poſſibile, is ſometimes oppoſed 
to real exiſtence, and underſtood of a 
thing which, though it does not actually 
exit, yet may exiſt; as a new ftar, ano- 
ther world, c. which are particularly 
faid to be phyfically poſſible. It is alſo 
oppoſed to impoſſible, in which ſenſe it 
is applicable to any thing that does not 
contradict itſelf, or involve contradiftory 
predicates, whether it actually exiſt or 
not, as a man, fire, &c. theſe are alſo 
ſaid to be logically poſſible. See the ar- 
ticle IMPOSSIBLE, | 
Poffibles are reckoned to be threefold, 
viz. future, potential, and merely poſ- 

| ible. Future poſſible, is that whoſe pro- 
duQion is decreed and aſcertained, v. gr. 
tlie futurition of all thoſe events fixed 


by the immutabledecree of the Almighty, 
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 .tural power, as to overturn the turkiſh 


POSSUM, or Orossun, in ichthyology, 


POST, a courier or letter-carrier, or one 


Potential poſſible, is that which is con- 


- tained, or lies hid, in its cauſes; as the 
tree in the ſeed, the fruit in the tree, &c. 
And mere poſſibility, is that which might 

exiſt, though it never ſhall, 
Others - diſtinguiſh poſſibles into weta- 
phyſical, phyfcal, and ethical. - Meta- 
phyſical poſſible; is that which may at 
{ be brought to being by ſome ſu- 


7 


/pernarural and divine power, as the re- 


where ſuch a perſon takes up and lay; 


_ receiver-general, accomptant-general, fe. 


ſutrection of the dead. Phyſical poſſible, 
is that which may be effected by a na- 


ire; and ethica] poſſible, is that 
which may be done by prudent perſons, 
uſing all the proper means they have for 
the ame, 


See the article Orossuu. 


who frequently changes horſes, poſted or 
laced on the road, fer quicker diſpatch, 
he word is alſo applied to the houſe 


down his charge, 
In England, poſts were firſt eſtabliſhed by 
act of parliament in the twelfth year of 
the reign of Charles II. which enable 
the king to ſettle a poſt-office, and ap- 
point a governor, The general pol. 
office in Lombard-ſtreet, London, is now 
managed by two poſt-maſters genera, 
who have under them about forty other 
officers of their own appointing, as the 


cretary, ſolicitor, refident and principal other 
ſurveyor, comptroller, accomptant, clek day 
of the franks, fix clerks of the ſerenl en 
roads with their aſſiſtants, a window- by r 


man, and ten ſorters for the inland 
office : beſides which there are for the 
foreign office a receiver-general, an 2. 
comptant-general, a ſecretary, a com- 


troller, and alphabet-keeper, a ſolicitor, by wh 
ſuperviſor of the letter- carriers, fix clerks, Wi dag fe 
Sc. and twenty-three letter- carriers, halue, 
On this grand office depend one hvn- all pa 
dred and eighty poſt-maſters in England his 0 
and Scotland, who keep regular office der 
for their ſeveral ſtages, and ſub-polt = { 
maſters in their branches; and ſuch's Aten 
- the diſpoſition of the ſtages, that there" * ir 
no conſiderable market · town in Engani bet of 
but has an eaſy and certain conveying .: Yo 
for letters to and from the ſaid office i a y the 
the due courſe of the mails every = h bebt 
For foreign intelligence in times of peut e poſi 


Mondays and Thurſdays are the p% 
days to France, Spain and Italy: Tos 
days and Fridays for Holland, Germ! 
Denmark, and Sweden; on Monde 
and Fridays the poſt alſo goes for Flit 
ders, and from thence to Germany, Des 
mark, and Sweden; and on ihe h 
Thurſday of every month a packet. be 
ſet outs ” thei the Thames for Barbadoe 
Montſerrat, Nevis, St. Chriſtophe! 
Antego, and LD Letters are ft 
to all parts of England, Scotland, A 
Ireland, except Wales, on TY 


A 


* 


Thurſdays, and Saturdays, and are re- 
turned from all parts of England and 


Scotland every Monday, Wedneſday, 
and Friday; from Wales, every Monday 


and. Friday; and from Kent and the 


Downs, and a great many towns in 
other parts of England every day. 
The charge of a letter of a ſheet of paper 
: eighty wr, rh is 3 d. of two ſheets, 6d.. 
For above eighty. miles, a ſheet, 4 d. 
two, 8 d. An qunce of letters for eighty 


miles, x 8. for above, 18. 6d: Sc. A 


fingle 

or Dublin, 6d. &c. 

The poſt travels at the rate of one hun- 
dred and twenty miles in twenty-four 
hours. 
travel the 


by 
of 
led 
ap- 
oll 
now 
ral, 
ther 
the 
|, ſe- 


|, horſes are ready at the 
boy every ſtage. * n ; 

The great mogul performs part- of his 
poſtage by pigeons, kept in ſeveral places 
for the conveyance of letters upon extra- 
ordinary occaſions, and theſe carry them 
from one end of that vaſt empire to the 
other. Tavernier obſerves, that at this 


cit day the conſul of Alexandretta ſends 
_ news daily to Aleppo, in five hours time 
- f by means of Teng though theſe 
"land places are diſtamt three days journey on 
* borfeback.. © - 


- Pos r, a poſt eſtabliſhed for the be- 
nefit of London and the adjacent parts; 
by which any letter or parcel not exceed- 
ing ſixteen ounces weight, or ten pounds 
value, is ſpeedily conveyed to and from 
all parta within ten miles of London. 


in A 
comp- 
licitot, 
clerks, 
21S, 


v — This office is managed by a comptroller; 
Geet under whom are a collector, an accomp- 
v.vot- n, ſix ſorters, eight ſub- ſorters, and 

f * 1 u. nine meſſengers, 

there r, in the military art, is any place or 


(pot of ground . fortified or not, where a 
body of men may make a ſtand and for- 
lily themſelves, or remain in a condition 


England 
nveyanc 


qu” 5 to fight an enemy. Hence it is ſaid, that 
15 pen the poſt was relieved, the poſt was taken 
the pd word in hand, c. 


v: Tue 
ermal 
onda] 
tor Flas 
n „Des 
1 ld 
cke · do 
arbadoe 
i fropher 
8 aſt (4 
land, a 
ueſda) 


Ths 


dy a party to ſecure the army, and coyer 
de pdſts that are behind. 
ITS, in building, large pieces of tim- 


named into breſſummers for ſtrengthen- 


pnick-poſts, and the corner poſts are call- 
u the principal poſts. 8 


$.#- T.Y 


*to be ſet into the ground, is ſaid to 


[ 2555 ] 
de an excellent method 


ſheet. from London to Edinburgh 


d for thoſe who chooſe to 
rate of 3 d. per mile, and 4 d. to the poſt- | 


Fuanced POST, is a ſpot of ground ſeized | 


der placed upright in houſes. The poſts. 


ag the carcaſe of a houſe, are called 


ning a little the ends of the poſts that 


OY -- 
OY PIE TIE 
from rotting. e ee, | 
oSTS; in-ſculpture, are ornaments form. 
ed after the manner of rolls or wreath. 
ings ſome of which are ſimple, and 
others enriched, or flouriſhed, 


Ul 


PosT, AFTER, a latin prepoſition uſed in 


compoſition with ſeveral engliſh words, 
and generally implying a relation of poſ- 
teriority., Thus poſt- diem, in law, is 
uſed where any writ is returned by the 
ſheriff after the day aſſigned; for which 
negle& the cuſtos brevium has four- 
nce. Poſt diſſeiſin, is a writ which 
lies for a perſon who has recovered 
lands, &c. by præcepe quod reddat, upon 
default or reddition, is again diſſeiſed by 
the former diſſeiſor. Poſt-fine, is a cer- 
tain duty payable to the king for a fine 
formerly acknowledged in his 74 


paid by the cognizee after the fine is fully 


paſſed, and all things touching the ſame 
are accompliſhed. . Poſt- term, or poſt- 
terminum, 1s a return of a writ not only 
after the day aſſigned for its return, but 
alſo after the term; on which the cuſtos 
brevium has a fee cf 20 d. This word 
is alſo uſed for the fee ſo taken. 
POSTDAM, or PoTsDAM, a town of 
Germany, in the marquiſate of Branden- 
burg, ten miles ſouth-weſt of Berlin. 
POSTEA, in law, is the return of a record 
of the proceedings in a cauſe after a trial 
and verdict by writ'of nifi prius, into the 
court of common pleas, after a verdict; 
and there afterwards recorded. 
POSTERIOR, a term of relation imply- 
ing ſomething behind, or that comes after 
another, in which ſenſe it is uſed in op- 
poſition to prior and anterior. WE 
POSTERIORITY, in law, coming after, 
a term uſed in oppoſition to priority; 
as where a perſon holds lands or tene- 
ments of two lords, he is ſaid to hold of 
his antienter lord by priority, and of hig 
latter lord by poſteriority. | 
POSTERN, in fortification, is a ſmall gate 
generally made in the angle of the flank 
of a baſtion, or in that of the curtin, or 
near the orillon, deſcending into the 
ditch; by which the garriſon may march 
in and out unperceived by the enemy, 
either to relieve the works, or to make 
rivate ſallies, Ec. 5 „ 
POSTHUMOUS, a child born after the 
death of his father, or taken out of the 
body of a dead mother, from wherce it 
is frequently applied to the works „f an 
author not publiſhed till after his deceaſe. 
_ 5 | Among 
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. 
Among the Romans it was alſo uſed for nitude. Henee ſeveral of the principles 
' aſſumed in his elements, and ranked 
among the axioms by the moderns, are 
by Proclus ranked among the poſtulata, 
which has induced Dr. W 
that the laſt of the two ſenſes given to 
the term poſtulatum is moſt agreeable to 


the meaning of the antient geometers, 
OSTULATION, Poftulatio, in the ca. 


a child born after the making of a will, 
. which made it neceſſary for the teſtator 
to alter it, 255990] 125 . 
FOS TIL, a name antiently given to a 
note in the margin of the bible, and af - 
terwards to one in any other book poſte- 
rior to the text. ö 


POSTING, among merchants, the putting P 


an account forward from one book to 

nnother, particularly from the journal 

or waſte- book to the ledger. See the 
article BOOK. 0 


FOS TIOQVUE, in architecture, an ornament 


of ſculpture ſuperadded after the work is 
done. A table of marble, or other mat- 
ter, is alſo ſaid to be poltique, when it is 
_ Incruſtated in a decoration of architec- 
ture, Sc. * 
POSTLIMINIUM, or PosTL1MINY, 
among the Romans, the return of one 
. who had gone to ſojourn elſewhere, or 
had been baniſhed or taken by an enemy, 
to his own country and (tate, | 
POSTPONING, putting any thing after 
or behind another, with regard to time, 
POSTSCRIPT, an article added to a let- 
ter or memoir, containing ſomething 
learnt or recollected after the piece was 
water wer een 
POSTULATE, peftulatum, in mathema- 
+ tics, Sc. is deſcribed to be ſuch an eaſy, 
and ſelf-evident ſuppoſition, as needs no 
explication or illuſtration to render it in- 
telligible; as, that a right line may-be 
drawn from one point to another. Lhat 
2 circle may be deſcribed on any center 
given, of any magnitude, Cc. however, 
authors are not well agreed as to the 
ſignification of the term poſtulatum; 
ſome make the difference between axioms 
and poſtulata to be the ſame as that be- 
tween theorems. and problems; axioms, 
according to thoſe authors, being in- 
demonſtrable theoretical truths. - But 


© others will have it, that axioms are pri- POTABLE, Potabilis, ſomething that 


mitive and common to all things, par- 


taking of the nature of quantity, and POTAMOGETON, PoND-WEED, ia 


which therefore may become the objects 
of mathematical ſcience: ſuch as number, 
time, extenſion, weight, motion, Ec. 
and that poſtulata 1clate particularly to 


magnitudes, ſtrictiy ſo called, as to there is no pericarpium, the ſeeds 


things having local» extenſion, ſuch as 
lines, ſurfaces, and ſolids; ſo that in 
this ſenſe of the word poſtulatum, Eu- 
clid, beſides axioms, or thoſe principles 


which are common to all kinds of quan- - | 

tities, has zſlumed certain -poltulata to  POTANCE, in heraldry, a crols like! 

be granted him peculiar to extenſive mag-, repreſented in plate CCV. fg · 3 
2 T 4 * 25 . - * 5 
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dignity in the church, to which by the 
canons he cannot be elected, as for want 
of age, of birth, being already poſſeſſed 
the like impediment. - Thus the form 
they are obliged to proceed by way of 


the perſon, to whom the confirmation «f 


though it be not canonical, See tht 


P 


OSTURE, in painting and ſculpture, the 


2 * a 
* w 
* 


S 
allis to judge, 


nonlaw, the nomination of a parſon to a 


of a benefice incompatible therewith, or 
election of ſuch a parſon being faulty, 
poſtulation, -that-is, the chapter beſeeches 


the election belongs to approve of it, 


article ELECTION, 


ſituation of a figure with regard to the 2 
eye, and of the ſeveral principal men. . ola 
bers thereof with regard to one anotbes, to 
whereby its action is expreſſed. A con- bul 
ſiderable part of the art of a painter, co ner 
liſts in adjuſting the poſtures, in giving pro 
the moſt agreeable poſtures to his figure pre 
in accommodating them to the charader that 
of the reſpective figures, and the par "Y 
each has in the action, and in condufng othe 
and purſuing them throughout. an i 
Poſtures are either natural or artific but 
Natural poſtures are ſuch as nature ſeen ford 
to have had a view to, in the mechanili mol 
of the body, or rather ſuch as the or ably 
nary actions and occaſions of life lead | altes 
to exhibit While young, and the joint root: 
muſcles, ligaments, Sc. are flexidl vine 
Artificial poſtures, are thoſe which ſv all 1 
extraordinary views, or ſtudies, occaut purit 
us to learn: as thoſe of dancing, fe other 
ecing, Go. the (; 
hays 
be ſwallowed by way of driok. mage 
m 
tany, a genus of the tetrandria-tetraf matte 
nia claſs of plants, the corolla wi Ruſh; 
conſiſts of four roundiſh, obtuſe, "ay its ſu 
low, patent, and unguiculated pen being 
ing a 
four in number, roundiſh and a0 * 
nated, gibbous on one fide, and d regula 
preſſed and angulated on the other. engliſſ 
plant has a refrigerating virtue, 1 ter th, 
recommended in the cure of old ua Where 
ve 
kal 


PU 


POT-ASB, the lixiyious-aſhes, of certain 


Cs. 

| method making_pot-oth. is di- 

, rected by Dr. Shaw, as follows 

0 2 quantity of Millet: wogd fo, rey aſhes, 

0 and taking ſeyetal pounds of theſe aſhes, 
boi] them in water, ſ9 as to make a very 


| 175 fe. See Glass, $0aP, & 
low 


„, Burn 


. ſtrong lixivium, or lye. Let this lye be 
2 firained through a coarſe linen cloth, to 
he keep out any. black parts of the half- * 
„ burnt wood, that mi be happen to re- 

e 


rained ye in an iron · pan over a quick 
fire almoſt to drineſs: then, taking out 


putting it inte zn iron+crucible, ſet it in 
a ſtrong fire till the matter is melted, and 


pears in the form of a ſolid lump of pot- 
aſh, Much after this 8 1s — 


the aſh made in the large way of buſineſs, | 
o the for the faryice of the "ſaap-boiler,, and 


wen- glaſs-makęr, fuller, Ge, but according 
to the difference of tl 
bullible matter employed, with the man- 
ner of turnipg it, and conduQling the 
proceſs, different kinds of pot-aſh 
prepared. There are certain ſaline- plants 


others that afford it in 


leſs plenty, and of 


ford it of gnè kind or other, and may 
molt of them be wade to yield it toler - 
ably perfect after the manner of the proceſs 
already -Jajd down, even the lopings, 


vine clippings, Ac. The fixed falts of 


purity, or intirely ſeparated, from the 
other principles; appear to be one and 


kys Dr, Shaw, that by a ſuitable ma- 
nagement, good Caleable 

be made in all places, where vegetable 
matters abound... For 1. by examining 


ts ſuperior excellence depends upon its 
being clear of earth, or upon its contain- 


f 
regulating the operation, be 


1 
1 


engliſh, pot-aſhes, ſo. as perhaps 


where the pot-aſh of any x le ſa- 
kne vegetabl f any remarkable fa 


kali, for example, the | 
Vor, (ada ee e 


POF "TF $667 } 2 | 
© , mends a prudent ſprinkling of the ſub- 
vegetab e, uſed in the m king of glaſs, ſeect Lick Tal Sone 


main in the aſhes; then evaporate this 
the matter vemaining at the bottom, and 


then immediately pour it out upon an 
iron; plate, N l and ap- 


"wood, or com- 


are 


that yield. this pot - aſn to great advantage, 
as arms the plant kali ; there are 
n 


an inferior quality, as hean-ſtalks, Sc. 
but in general, all vegetable ſubjects af- . 


roots, and refuſe parts of ordinary trees, 


all vegetables when reduced to abſolute * 


the ſame thing: whence it ſhould ſeem, 
pot-aſh. might $ 


Ruſha pot. aſh, for 9 we find that 


ing a large proportion of oil, or fixed 
alt, theſe advantages may, by properly 

| given to 
haps to ren- 
er the latter as good as the former: but 


e is to be imitated, that of 


BQT. 
Talt, or ſea water, in the hürn- 
7 io 3 and by theſe ways properly diver! 
8 oy, any principle that is naturally wan 
Ing, might be artificially introduced fo as | 
e be pet the art of pot- an. 
© To other methods of making pat-aſh 
have been publiſhed ſome years ago, in 


ed by parliament for that purpoſe, one by - 
Mr. Thomas Stephens, and the other 
aſcribed to the late Sir Peter Warren. 
Pot- aſhes the barrel containing two hun- 
dred weight, pay on importation 12 8. 


N he 
5 + | 1 


POTATOE, in Sotany, the en um name 


for a ſpecies of the tuberoſe · rboted ſola · 
num. See the article Soba un. 
POTENT, or PoTENCe, in heraldry; 
a term for a kind of a croſs, ' whoſe en 
all terminate like the head of a erutch. 
It is otherwiſe called the jeruſalem croſe, 
and is 8 in plate CCV, fig. 87 
POTENTIA, Powter, that whereby a 
thing is capable either of acting, or be- 
ing ated upon, See POW. 
POTENTIAL, in the ſchools, is uſed to 
denote and diſtinguiſh a kind of quali- 
ties, which are ſuppoſed to exiſt in the 
- body in potentia only, by which they 
are capable in ſome manner of affectin 
and impreſſing on us the ideas of fuck 
qualities, though not actually inherent, 
in themſelves; in which ſenſe we ſay, po- 
" tential heat, potential cold. See the ar- 
ticles HeaT and C[(Iß9t.. 
It is alſo uſed by ſchoolmen, for ſome- 


A potential whole, is that which has its 
parts under it as a genus has its ſpeeſes, 
to diſtinguiſh it from an sctual whole, 

which has its parts in itfelf, as a body 

* * compoſed of matter and form. 
POTENTIAL, in medicine.”” Cauteries are 
diſtinguiſhed into actual and poteutialz 
dee the article CAUr EKT) 


POTENTIAL, in grammar, an epithet 172 2 
8 


plied to one of the moods of verbs, 
potential is the ſame in form with the 
ſubjunctive, and is according to Ruddi- 
man implied in that mood, for which 
reaſon that grammarian rejeRts it: but 
others will have it to differ from the ſub- 
| JunRive in this, that it always implies 

in it either Poſſum, volo, or debeo. It 
is ſometimes called the permiſſive mood, 

becauſe it qfien implies à permiſſion or 
84 14 2 2 K 22047 IS: con- | 


conſequentè of an encouragement grant- - 


372.0. and draw back on exportation, 


thing that has tbe quality of the | OW | 


ö * 5 g 1 - 
* eat; * 2 = — - . 


r 
conceſſion to do a thing. See the articles 
Moos, and SUBJUNCTIVE.. 

POTENTILLA, SILVER-WI ED, WILD- 
_- TANSEY, or CINQUEFOIL,.in_ botany, 
a genus of the icoſandria-pentagynia 

claſs of plants, the corolla whereof con- 
 ffts of five roundith patent petals, in- 
ſerted by. their ungues into the calyx : 
there is no pericarpium, the receptacle of 
. the ſeeds is roundiſh, ſmall, and perma- 
nent, and is covered by the cup and ſur- 
rounded with the ſeeds, which are nu- 
merous and acuminated, ” | 
- This plant is ſaid to poſſeſs in a great 
© meaſure the virtues of the peruvian _ 
bark; whence the expreſſed juice of it 
is much recommended in intermitting | 
+ fevers: a decoction of it is of great ule 
in the fluor albus, and the ſeeds and root 
of it are ſaid to cure a diarrhoea and hæ - 
morrhage. Ee AEST 

POTENZA, a city of Italy -in the king- 

dom of Naples in the Bafilicate, ſituated 

in eaſt long. 16 40/, north lat. 40? 400%. 

POTERIUM, . BURNET, in botany, a 

genus of the monoecia polyandria claſs 

of plants, the corolla whereof is formed 
of a ſingle petal, divided into four roun- 

- diſh, concave patent ſegments, growing 
together at the baſe : the fruit is a ber- 
ry, the outer cruſt of which is formed of 

the indurated tube of the corolla; the 
' . ſeeds are tWo. 1 Suda: 
 POTHOS, in botany, a gary of the gy- 
nandria-polyandria claſs of plants, the 
ſpatha of which is globoſe: the co- 
rolla conſiſts. of four petals ; and the 
fruit is a berry, containing ſeveral ſeeds, 

POTION, Potio, a liquid medicine, con- 
"fiſting of as much as can be drank at one 

draught, The writers on pharmacy, 
diſtinguiſh potions into cathartic, car- 
diac, and alterative. See the articles 
CATHARTICS, Sc. od | 

POTOSI, a city of Peru in South Ame- 
rica, ſituated at the bottom of a moun- 

main of that name, in which is the richeſt 

filver-mine ever diſcovered: welt long, 
| 67, ſouth lat. 229. 
POTTERY, the manufacture of earthen 
Ware, or the art of making earthen 

veſſels . | 1 
Tbe wheel and lathe are the chief, and 
almoſt the only inſtruments uſed in pot- 

tery: the firſt for large works, and the 

laſt for mall. The potters - Wheel con- 
fits principally in the nut, which is a 
beam or axis, whoſe foot or pivot plays 
perpendicularly on a free- tone ſole or 


bottom. From the four corners of this 


* 


- p 
, — 


in height, ariſe four iron-bars, called the 
ſpokes of the wheel; which forming 


1 


beam; which does not exceed two feet 


: 
N lines with the beam, deſcend, ; 
and are faſtened at bottom to the edges 
of a ſtrong wooden circle, four feet in : 
diameter, perfedly like the felloes of a { 
coach: wheel, except that it has neither > 
axis nor radii,” and is only joined to the 1 
beam, which ſerves it as an axis by the h 
iron - bars. The top of the nut is flat, t 
of a circular figure, and a foot in dia. - 
meter: and on this is laid the clay which th 
is to be turned and faſhioned. The 1 
wheel, thus diſpoſed, is encompaſſed For. 
with four fides of four different pieces of p Fe 
wood faſtened on a wooden frame; the 91 
hind- piece, which is that on which the p Wn 
work man ſits, is made a little inclining to- oy 
wards the wheel; on the fore-piece are Poy 
placed the prepared earth; on the fide. wh 
pieces he reſts his feet, and theſe are made 2 
inelining, to give him more or leſs room, Wi po- 
_ Having prepared the earth, the potter U] 
lays a round piece of it on the circu- bro 
lar head” of the nut, and fitting down * 
trig the wheel 95 his feet till it has 2 
t the proper velocity; then, wetting his 
hands wich witer, de preſſes his fiſt x his * 
fingers ends into the middle of the lumy, oy 
and thus'forus the cavity of the veſſel, oO” 
continuing to widen it from the middle; , 
and thus turning the infide into form . 
with one hand, while he proportions the N 
outſide with the other, the wheel con- aul 
ſtantly turning all the while, and b þ 105 
wetting his hands from time to time. ales 
When the veſſel is too thick, be uſes «| w 
flat pieces of iron, ſomewhat ſharp on tit 1 
edge, to pare off what is redundant; and Mt eb 
when it is finiſhed, it is taken off from Thr? 
the circular head, by a wire paſſed ur- ' 
derneath the veſſel. 8 WAY 
The potters lathe is alſo a kind of whet| N i 
but more fimple and flight than the for ang, a 
merz; its three chief members are an irot? Pap: 
beam or axis three feet and a half high UN bi 
and two feet and a half diameter, plac . D, 
horizoncally at the top of the beam, alli bebe 
_ ſerving to form the veſſel upon: and1! 8 
other larger wooden wheel, all of Oy - Nl 
piece, three inches thick, and two ® Th le 
three feet broad, faſtened to the (ant wie w 
beam at the hottom, and parallel to th Vas \ 
horizon,” The beam or axis turns 0 of Ms 8 
mou at the bottom in an iron- fat 4%} 17 
.The workman gives the motion ' bot ka 
lathe with his feet, by puſhing the gs ans 
wheel alternately with each foot, 1 0 045 


giving it a greater or leſſer degree ef m 


k 


tion, as his work requires. They work 
with the lathe, with the ſame, inftru- 
ments, and after the ſame manner as 


with the wheel, The movldiogs--are 
formed hy holding a piece of wood or 


iron cut in the form of the moulding to 
the veſſel, while the wheel is turning 
g round; but the feet and handles are 


made by themſelves and ſet on with the 
hand; and if there be any ſculpture in 
the work, it is uſually done in wooden 
moulds, and ſtuck on piece by piece on 
the outſide of the veſt, For the glaz- 


8 ing of the work, ſee GLAazinG. 

* Fir the chineſe POTTERY, ſee the article 
| PORCELAIN, | | 

5 POTTLE, an engliſh meaſure containing 
= two quarts, See MEASURE. 
the POT TON, a market - town, ten miles eaſt 
* of Bedford. 7. 

ya POULTICE, or PouLT1s, a form of 
wi medicine alſo called a cataplaſm, See 


the article CATAPLASM. 
POULTRY, all kinds of domeſtic birds 
brought up in yards, as cocks, hens, 


* capons,, ducks, turkeys, Ic. For the 
* method of producing theſe from eggs, 
ba without the aſſiſtance of the parent · bird, 
4" ſee the article HATCHING. 
K POUNCE, gum ſandaric pounded and 
10 lifted very fine, to rub on paper, in or- 
ale, der to preſerve it from ſinking, and to 
ſom make it more fit to write upon. 

— PouxcE is alſo a little heap of charcoal 
aa duſt,  incloſed in a piece of muſlin or 
* ſome other open ſtuff, to be paſſed over 
* holes pricked in a work, in order to 
yp mark the lines or deſigns. thereof on 
q te paper, filk, Cc. placed underneath 
7 which are to be afterwards finiſhed with 
* from a pen and ink, a needle, or the like. 
4 This kind of pounce is much uſed by 


upon. ſtuffs ; by lace-makers, and ſome- 
times alſo by engravers. 
OUNCES, in falconry, the talons or claws 
of 2 bird of prey. See FALCONRY, 
OUND, bra, a ſtanding weight, for the 
proportion and ſubdiviſions of which, ſee 
the article WEIGHT. ws 
dunn alſo denotes a money of account; 
ſo called, becauſe the antient pound of 
llver weighed a 
8 Money. 
UND, among lawyers, denotes a place 
ſtrength, in which 40 keep ile that 
are diftrained, or put in for treſpaſs, 
until they are replevied or redet med. 
pound overt, or open pound, is built 
en the lord's waſte, and the owner of 


Ca 
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embroiderers, to transfer their patterns 


pound troy, See the 


} Kot. 
the cattle may reſort thither .to give 
them meat; whereas a pound covert, 
or cloſe pound, is one tq which the 
owner cannot come to feed his cattle, 
without giving offence, as the diſtrain- 
er's houſe, Cc. . 
There is this difference between an open 
pound, and a cloſe one; that no notice 
is neceſſary to be given to the owner to 
feed them, when confined in an open or 
common pound; but when the cattle are 
impounded in a cloſe pound, the de- 
ſtrainer is to feed them at his peril. _ | 
A common pound is kept in every town= 
ſhip, lordſhip, or village; and it is ſaid, 
there ought to be the like in every pariſh, 
the want -whereof is puniſhable in a 
court-leet, - SIP 
Pound-breach is where a diftreſs being 
impounded, the owner breaks the pound; 
in which caſe, whether the diftreſs were 
wi or not, the party diſtraining may 
ave his action on the caſe by ſtatute, 
and alſo retake the diftreſs wherever he 
can find it, ; 
POUNDAGE, a ſubſidy of 12 d. in the 
pound, granted to the crown on all 
oods and merchandizes exported - or 
imported; and if by aliens, one penny 
more, | 
POUP, or Poop, in a ſhip. See the ar- 
ticles Poor and SHIP, : g 


POURPRESTURE, in law, is a wrong- 


ful incloſure, or encroachment upon an- 
other perſon's property. 5 
POURSELUC, a city of the kingdom of 
Siam: eaſt long. 100“, north lat. 289. 
POURSUIVANT, or PuxsUutvadr, in 
heraldry, the loweſt order of officers at 
arms. See COLLEGE and HER AL D. 
The pourſuivants are properly attendants 
on the heralds, when they marſhal public 
ceremonies, Of theſe in England, thore 
were formerly many; but at preſent are. 
only four, viz. blue-mantle, rouge- 
\ croſs, rouge- dragon, and portcullice. 
In Scotland, there is only one king at 
arms; who is ſtiled lion, and has no 
leſs than ſix heralds, and as many pur- 
ſuivants, and a great many meſſengers 
at arms, under him. | 85 
POURTRAIT, or PoxrTRATT. See the 
article PORTRAIT. Rog OTE 
POURVEY ANCE, or PuRvVEYANCE, in 
law, the providing corn, fuel, vic uale, 
Sc. for the king's houſhold; and her ce, 
the officer, who did fo, was termed pour - 
veyor. VV 
As ſeveral offences were committed by 
enaded by _— 2 
: 2. ae, 


' theſe officers, it was 
14 Z 2 | 


* * * "* 


8 "Car, TI, chat no perſon under colour of The beft power for the Hair" is Rarth 

; © puryeyance, ſhall take any timber, cat- well pounged ag ſifted, and generaſly 
1 5 corn, Sc. from any ſupject witb- projuted with ſore perform: 

© out his free conſent, or without a juſt POWDERINGS, among biytders, certain 

" appraiſement, and paying for the ſame. devices, Rane to kill up vacant places 
- POUTING, a fiſh of the gadus-kind, with in carved works,” | 

" thirty rays in the fin beſide the anus, POWER, eye in phyfislogy, the fa. 
POWDER, ilvis, in pharmacy, a dry culty of doing or ſuffering any thing. 

medicine well broken, either in, a. mor- Power therefore is two-fold, Vix. conſi. 

tax, by grinding, or b chemical opera- dered as able to make, or able to receive 


— 
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tions. See the articles PuLvis and any change, the formet whereof may be 
 ""PoLveRIZATION. . _,, _ called attive power, and the latter paſ- er 
be jeſuits powder is nothing but the five power, Of paſſive power, all len- tio 
quipquina, or peruvian bark reduced to . fible things abundantly niſh us with en 
powder. See QUINQUINA, ideas, whoſe ſenſible qualities and beings W 
There are various other powders uſed in we find to be in a contifinat flux, and ers 
pharmacy, chemiſtry, &c. as algarot or * therefore we look on thech as liable to dif 
, emetic powder, cornachine powder, flux- the ſame changes. Nor have we fewer ſin 
| powder, gun-powder, &c, See the ar- * inflantes of active power; fince what. gat 
© ficles ALGAROT, CORNACHINE, Sc. ever change is obſerved, the mind muſt ak 
The powder of Haly, fulvis Hali, is a collect a power ſomewhere able to effett we 


compound powder made of poppy-ſeeds, it; but, eſpecially, by refleQing on the not 


ten drame; of flarch, gum arabic, and operations of our own minds, as the ple 
2 „esch three dramsz of the power of perception, of volition, &c. apt 
ds of purſlain, marſhmallows, and See the articles Faetbom, Will, has 

- mallows, each four drams; of cucum- PERCEPTION, GG. not 
ber, melon, gourd, citrul, and quince- * Dr. Keil demonſtrates that the phyſical whi 
. feed, cleanſed, each ſeven drams; of power, or action of bodies, propagated For 

| liquorice, three drams; of white amber, in orbem : ' as light, Heat, odour, &:, is t 

. two. drams; and of ſugar-candy, the has its efficacy incredfed ot diminiſned in or t 
weight of the whole: them all in- a duplicate ratio of the diſtances fron ten 
tao a powder. 24 the center of radiation, or exertion 6 loſit 
A this powder. is apt to grow rancid, that power. | - in f 
if long kept, it is much better in the Thus, let A (plate CCX. fig. 1.) be! vain 

. + form of lozenges. See Lozencs, center from whence any power is exerted tom 
5 It is intended as an emollient, and to all round, according to the right line of a 


ſoften and heal internal injuries 3 as diſj- Ae, A, Ag, &c, the efficacy of thi the 
orders of the breaſt, lungs and kidneys, power Wilk be at equal diftances from A the | 

_ © ſpitting of blood, Ge. It alſo —_— as the ſpiſſitude or denſity of the rays A thus 
\- heat of urine in gonorrtceas, and ſtran- Ac, Ad, Sc. But the rays within tie” Paiſe 

. .guries ; its doſe. being from half a dram inner cixcle, or rather ſpherical ſuperficts, form 


to two.drams,,  _..  bcdH, when they come to be extend ſho 

- . A. cephalic powder, as a fternutatory, to the other ſpherical ſurfaces, /K. phie 

may de made of the leaves of aſarabacca, will be much leſs cloſe than before, us fall 

marjeram, and the lilies, of the valley, in the reciprocal proportion of the ſpaces horſe 

each any quantity at plea ſure. they take up and ſince ſpherical ſupe- in f 

The various kinds of powders mention- , ficies ate as the ſquares of their ry or ſu 

end in books of pharmacy, being endleſs, © therefore the efficacy of the power, l be w 

Ve ſhall only give the — of à powder the inner ſurface, will be to that in l be co 

againſt miſcarriages: take red roſe leaves, outer, as Ae* to Ab*. Q. E. D. uſed 
maſtich, aloes- wood,  peerts, red coral; Power, in mechanics, denotes any forch Orga1 

of each a ſeruple; ſpikenard, mace, cin- whether of a man, a Horſe, a ſpring)" mary 

' , Hamon,. yellow faunders, cerda mom wind, water, Se. which being apple ! tos 

_ and white amber, of each half a dram: _ to a machine, tends to produce mot the al 

reduce all to a powder. | It is directed See the articles Nes ins and Ech The 

| either in powder, from a ſcruple to a The jntenſity-of 4 power is its ably. en © 

; Aram at a time, in red wine; or to be force z that 13, its force, ſuppoſing it trochi 

3 made into lozenges. with their whole locity qual to its weight; for 1ts m 15 

8 weight o ſogar, and a mucilage of tra- 10 ing or acting force may be greatel 0 ALL 
4 ann. lee uceording as its re is incl , 


| \ 
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or Mmiaimed, in reſpect of that of the 
weight, As for example, if a man be 
the power, and can raiſe from the ground 
4 certain weight, that weight will ex- 
preſs or be equal to the intenſity of the 
' power ; for in this cafe, Whatever engine 
[hats uſe of, that part of the engine, 
Where the weight is duly applied, will 
move juſt as faſt as that on which a man 
a with bis whole force: 
A power may act in any direction hat- 
evet; but a weight has only one direc- 
tion, viz. towards the center of the 
"earth, Ste GRAVITATION: 1 
When we ſpedk of the mechanical pow- 
ers; the word power is taken in a very 
diffetent ſenſe from that above laid down 
ſince, in this cafe, it Fgnifies only an or- 
gan or inſtrument, whereby a Jouve of 
a known 1 is made to act upon a 
weight: and therefore we muſt take care 
not to attribute any real force to any fim- 
ple or compound machine, as many are 
apt to do merely hecauſe the name power 
has been given to mechanical organs, 
not from their effect, but from the effect 
which the power produces by their means. 
Fot how much ſoever the force of a mer 
is thereby increaſed, in order to ſuſtain 
or raiſe a weight far ſuperior't it in in- 
tenſity; yet this cannot be done without 
long in ſpace and time what. is gaified 
in forcez contrary to what ſome have 
vainly ntagined, beeauſe the vulgar 
tommonly ſpeak of a machine as they do 
of an animal ; attributing that effect to 
the machine; which is only the effett of 
the power by means of the machine: 
thus, it is uſual to ſay, ſuch a machine 
 Faiſes ſuth a quantity of water, or per- 
forms ſuch and ſuch work; when we 
ſhould fay, if we would ſpeak philoſo- 
phically, ſuch a running ffream, ſuch a 
fall of water, the wind, or ſo many men, 
horſes, oxen, Ses raiſe ſo much water 
in ſuch a time, Qt. by means of ſuch 
, or ſuch a machine. It were therefore to 
be wiſhed, . that the word power were to 
be configed to its proper ſenſe, and not 
uled to fighify due of the mechanical 
organs; however, ..as it has been cuſlo- 
mary to uſe it in that ſenſe, we have done 


— 
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* 


* 


the above cation... | 
The ſimple mechanical organs or pow- 


trockio, pulley, ſcrew, wedge, and in- 
lined Wei 17860 r 
\ BuLLaves, ce 


:Þ 


2) 
ber 


ing ſhe marries ; bot where it 18 


. after he has notice of its fall, otherwiſe 


{0 100, but withal thought proper to give 


ers are the lever, ballance, axis in peri- 
the articles LEVER, » an 
WBR, in law, fipnifies in. general; "Ir 


ith botlty, gta 8 . . 
Woch . Bpm 96 thy 
A in. his ſtesd. Jt. a ſometiaes alſo 
_ uſed for a reſervation in a conveyance, 
for the granter or grantee to do cetain 
—1 as to make A to pr 
24 7 Sc. N. ĩ b d, Mat . 
_ rence. between a bare poet and ſuchias 
ariſes from an intereſt, conſiſts in this, 
that à Woman who bus the former to 
ſell lands, Sc. may do it notwithſtand- 


; 


ng the e. 
vation in a desd uf ſettlement, { ſt 
execute it according to the power at the 
tiine it was firſt — i e 
For the power of the county, ſee the 

article Po$s8 Coutts K 

In the feodal juriſprudenee, the lord 
has a right to reunite to his flef, a de- 
pendent fee held of him, when the vaſ- 
fal has aliened the fame; but then he 
muſt exerciſe this power within a year 


he loſes it. er Jas; 
Powers, POTENTLE®, likewiſe denote 
_ the fixth order in the hierarchy of angels. 
See the article HitRakeHy. 
Poweks, in arithnietic and algebra, are 
.Mihing but the products anſing from 
A the continual a+ I" of a'number, 
or quantity, into itself: thus, 2, 45 . 
156, 42, Cc. are the powers of the nunm— 
ber 2; and a, a, a3; , Sc. the 
powers of the quantity a; which opera- 
tion is called involution: See the articles 
INVOLU TIN and BIN Mil. 
Powers of the ſame quantity are multi- 
plied by only adding their expobents 
nnd making their ſum the«exponent 
the product: thus, A 45 => a#3 u. 
Again, the rule for dividing powers of 
the ſame quantity, is to ſulgrat the ex- 
ponents, and make the difference the 


exponent of the quotient; thus, == 
#4; a+ a“. See the article Ex ro RNr. 
"© Negative wers, as well as poſitive, are 


multiplied by adding, and divided by 
ſubtracting their exponents,” as above. 


And, in general, avy n of 
2, multiplied by 'a 1 power” a, 
of an equal exponent, yes ahi fo the 
| product ; for che poſnive” and negstive 
Jeſtroy ench other, and ie prodück is 
, Which is equal to- unit. Like 
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mĩnator of a fraction, may be tranſpoſed feveriſh ſymptoms. either abate, or-whally 


to the numerator, if the ſign of its expo- 
| nent be changed: dus, asi, and 
Tb. quantity * expreſſes any power of 
e general; the exponent m being un- 
determined, and Werpreſſes —, or 
* TOS 1 {6 a 

a negative power of a, of an equal ex- 
1 ponent: and „ % wa = 

=1. Again, a” expreſſes any other 
: power of az and a® x are; and 

m : 


' a Mn 
mm — - 
* 


a 
To raiſe any fimple quantity to its ſecond, 
third, or fourth power, is to add its ex- 
nent twice, thrice, or four times to it- 
elf; ſo that the ſecond power of any 
quantity is had by doubling its exponent ; 
and the third, by tripling its exponent ; 


and, in general, the power expreſſed by 
n, of any quantity, is had by myltiply- 


ing the exponent by n: thus the ſecond 
power, or ſquare of a, is a = ; 
its third power, a3**=a3; and the mh 


power of a, is * a", Alſo the 


ſquare of 4, is a***=a®; the cube of 
, is a- gal; and the mh power 


of a“, is 21 * * The ſquare of abc, 
is a c; its cube as bi cs; and the 


mth power, 4 5 . | * 
PowER of an hyperbola, in conics, is the 


ſixteenth part of the ſquare of the conju- 
te axis; or the fourth part of the ſquare 
of the ſemi-conjugate axis, See the ar 
ticle HYPERBOLA. e 
POX, or SMALL rox, variolæ, in medi- 
cine, a contagious diſeaſe appearing on 
the ſurface of the ſkin, which it covers 
with puftules, or ulcerous eruptions, that 
frequently leave ſcars behind them. 
The ſmall pox is commonly divided into 


two kinds, the diſtinct and theconfluent.- 


The diſlinct or regular fort, according to 
Sydenham, begins with a ſhuddering and 
chilneſs, which is ſucceeded by an in- 
tenſe heat, violent pain of the — and 
back, vomiting, drowſineſs, and ſome- 
times epileptic fits, eſpecially in children, 

. which ſhew the pox to be ready to burſt 
forth, and that they will be mild, The 
eruptions are u'ually. on the fourth day 
from the beginning, at which time the 


P 

d 

* 

| eighth day the ſpaces between the puſtyles a1 
: 


diſappears. The ſpots are at firſt reddiſh, 


and ſpread themſelves over the neck, 


_ breaſt, and the whole body, On the 


ich were hitherto white, begin to grow 
red, and (well, the eye-lids are puffed up, 


and cloſe the eyes; next to the face, the re 
hands begin to ſwell z and the puſtules of th 
the face, before ſmooth and red, begin to ly 
de rough and whitiſh, and throw out a ey 
yellowiſh matter, On the eleventh day, bu 
the ſwelling of the face and inflammation ſag 
diſappearz and the puſtules being ripe, da 
grow dry and fall off: and on the four- fel 
teenth or fifteenth day, periſh entirely. In In 
the confluent . ſorts there are the fame the 
2 but more violent; and as the Dr, 
iſeaſe increaſes, the eruptions do not ing 

' ariſe to — conſiderable height: this ſon nei. 
is attended with ſpitting in adults, and nor 
Na with a looſeneſs in children. yet 
But though moſt authors, as we have al- witl 
ready obſerved, divide the fmall pox into diet 
the diſtin& and confluent ſorts ; Dr. Mead ing 
thinks it more accurate, and agreeable to barl, 
the nature of the diſeaſe, to divide it ino WW belt 
ſimple and malignant. The fimple (or dy o 
is that in which the eruption is attended is ob 
with a ſlight fever of ſhort duration, the their 
puſtules Fl kindly, make good matter in quor 

a few days, and at laſt fall off in dy lated 
ſcabs. The malignant ſort is that in turne 
which the eruption js attended with a In th 
malignant fever, the puſtules hardly come on a1 
to any tolerable degree of maturity, aod an ou 
either ſuppurate not at all, or if they do tic w 
in ſome meaſure, they are with difficulty adviſe 


brought to end in little cruſts, The ma- firms. 
lignity appearing in various forms, hat vulſia} 


given various appellations to this diſeaſ, evacu; 
as the cry ſtalline; the warty, and tt way þ 
bloody. The puſtules of the cryſtalline the ter 
ſort, inſtead of a thick well-digeſted mat in mo 
ter, contain nothing but a thin pale vi de dra 
fer, and are in ſome meaſure pellvcid gulars 
And this ſort is ſometimes obſerved is adults, 
the diſtin as well as the confluentt . take a, 
ſometimes this fluid flies off, and lea WM 7 wit 
hollow "bladders, The warty puſtols Gays be 
contain no fluid, but grow hard and pr“ so f 
minent above the ſkin, like warts: theſe eruptio 
are peculiar to the diſtin ſort. T "*t too 
bloody puſtules are produced more weft (&rably 
than one; for ſometimes, at the very b. * vomit 
inning of the diſeaſe, the poſtvles 20 abound 
Imall tubercles full of blackiſh blood, 3 id 
the ſkin was pinched with a forceps] i viſe a p 
purple and livid ſpots follow, ” te in , 
| zuen U 

true p ague : but it more frequ ＋ u als 
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| thick, on the third or fourth day after, 
when they ought to fill, become livid 
and à little bloody, . with black ſpots 
, ſpread over the whole body, which fore- 
| bode death in a day or two, theſe being 
l real gangrenes, It very often falls out at 
K this time, that a thin blood flows not on- 
0 ly out of the patient's mouth, noſe, and 
2 eyes, but alſo by every outlet of the body, 
7 but more eſpecially by the urinary paſ- 
In ſages, as it does ſometimes on the firſt 
e, days of the diſtemper: theſe are mani- 
* fetly of the confluent kind. . 
In In the management of the patient, in 
me the diſtinẽt ſort, it is a general rule, ſays 
the Dr, Mead, to keep the patient in bed dur- 
not ing the firſt days of the diſtemper, but 
ort neither to ſtifle him by heat and cloaths, 
ind nor to check the bee by cold; 
: yet care ought to be taken to ſupply him 
al- with pure and cool air, With regard ta 
into diet, it ought to be very ſlender, moiſten- 
Jead ing and cooling, ſuch as oatmeal or 
le to barley gruel; and in the beginning, the 
ind WR belt regimen. is that which keeps the bo- 
fort dy open, and promotes urine : this end 
ded is obtained. by boiling preſeryed fruit with 
the their food, and giving them ſubacid li- 
er in quors for drink, as ſmall beer acidu- 
dy lated with orange or lemon juice, whey 
t in turned with apples boiled in milk, SS. 
th 3 In the cure, Sydenham adviſes bleeding 
con on any of the three firſt days, pug then 
we an ounce or an outice and an half of eme- 
ey do tic wine, Mead alſo, in the firſt place, 
iculty 2dviſes bleeding even to children, and af- 
** firms that when they are ſeized with con- 
hat wulſions at the onſet of the diſeaſe, ſome 
iſeaſt evacuation ought to be made, which 
ad the may be ſafely done by leeches applied to” 
talline the temples, or behind the ears, and that 
J mate in moſt young ſubjects, if blood cannot 
le wir be drawn from the arm, either of the ju- 
lucid, pulars may be opened. In youths and 
ved in adults, he ſays, it is often, neceſſary to 
Auent! take away blood two or three times, on- 
| Jearti with an intermiſſion of two or three 
poſtole days between each time; for blood- letting 
d pro. ſo far from being an obſtacle to the 
: thel eruption of the puſtules, if the patient is 


. Ide 


e want 


not too weak, that it forwards it conſi- 
Grably, He adds, that after bleeding, 
i vomit ſhould be given, if the ſtomach 
abound with phlegm or bile, or be load - 


wile a purge may be preſcribed before the 
eruption of the puſtules, which may be 
the infofion cf ſena with manna, or man- 
u alone, eſpecially for children. To 


r 
pens, wat che puſtules coming out very _ 


. & - 


FE I 
keep the inflammation of the blood with- 


in due bounds, and to aſſiſt the expulſion 


of the morbific matter through the ſkin, 


take half an ounce of bezoardic powder, 


and two drams of purified nitre; mi 


theſs powders; balf 4 dram of this mix- 


_ ture may be taken by an adult three or 


four times in à day; diminiſhing the. 


quantity for children accordin g to theic 
Age. Sometimes equal quantities of theſe 


> — ——— 
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' lagredients may be preſe 
"Mirveſcente of tl 


a a proper quantity of the ſpirit « 


reſcribedy and The 
fever runs ve h, 
| . — 
may be added to the patient's drink. 
When the eruption of the poſtules is 


completed, an adult patient may ta 
about fourteen drops of liquid laudunum, 


But opiates are improper for ch 


or an ounce of ſyrup of white poppies, in 


2 little cowlip-flower-water, every night. 
r for « Karen, 
If this method is proper in the diſtintt 


ſmall pox, it will be found more hecefſa- 


ry in the confluent. In the 


cryſtalline 


| fort, the water of the puſtules can never 


be brought to à laudable ſappuration 3 


therefore, while the thinner parts are 


made to tranſpire through the 


ſkin, the 


groſſer ought'to be drawn off through the | 


urinary paſa 


To this pur 0 ſe nĩtre 


may be adminiſtered three or, four times 
a a day, from a ſeruple to half a dram, in 


ſmall wine; and while nitre is thus 
ken, it will be proper to interpoſe medi- 


eines which cheriſh the heart, and pro- 
mote the flux of the humovrs into the 


'fa on. Beſides, on the fifth of fixth 


puſtales, as the cordial confection, or the 


bezpardic powder, ſometimes with a little 


day, bliſters are to be applied between 
the ſhoulders, and to the arms and legs; 


for which purpoſe the bliſtering epithem 


is moſt 'convenient, In the warty ſmall 
pox, which is more 3nogerdiis Man e | 
cryſtalline, the utmoſt endeavours are to 


be uſed to take off the fever, and to pro- 


voke a ſweat, in order to digeſt the morbid 


humour, by the cordial medicines above- 


mentioned; and, in this caſe, bliſters 


are likewiſe to be applied. The bloody 


ed with food unſeaſonably taken: other- 


ſmall pox requires peculiar attention; 
and Mead obſerves, that if there be any 
room for phy ſie, thoſe medicines bid fair - 
eſt for ſucceſs, which tend to thicken the 
blood: the beſt of this kind are the pe- 
ruvian bark, alum, and oil of vitriol ; 
which are beſt uſed alternately in this 


manner, adram of the bark may be given 
every fixth Raur, and three hours after a 


proper Pre of alum z which will be 
a powerful medicine, if thus compound- 
re =} 5 
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vo to. a 15 ger : a ſexuple of this, 
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o us with oil of roſes, will 
47 Coun The moſt convenient * 
iP of x8, 3 he oil of, vitriol, is, in 
* tiocture 955 1 7 of 8 25 W 
K hee or fix ſpo 1 Mo de taken ſour or 
Fes times 2 1355 very fort of this 
eaſe, it : 1 to open che body on 


at 18, on e ni th orts th 
from the eruption, ; ;. becauſe A 598 


| : | ” yer * 1 n! about that fime, 
| 9 ing z or upon 
15 125 : ths "Feel ing of the in- 
Banded &! 5x12 there js dene 2 

tion 135 A . are th 


means es feyer, 6 ich 
5 te 1 F the erup tion: 

fo lent ma my Thould ar 75 

"a 0 10 zie "| Kin, 8 . 


purged, b 
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is et to 
ee by the proper "the, 
euch. 


£ 2 110 55 18 all 2 n 
Jo) ij P redinous. F 7555 of all 


'DX,. lac penerea, TY define a. Nas 

# humouss, © 15 eſpecially 0 Gem 

. and ym mph, ati He g m a yenereal taint 

| d e Bp bg or + pecording to 

denhafn, w Mg Spot boa has con · 

bas, A long wh le. or long enough for 

85 poi ſondgus matter to make its way into 

de blood ; or by aftripgepts 82. — 
aſpnably, it cannot * e its exit, th; 


patient is ipfeted with the Fneh 
g 5 88 e the 17 5 GOXORRAOEA, 


e bube e groin conſtitute the 
bel degr mot of I Abe : then fo ys 
ains 0 bead, joints, of the — * 
Eo arms, FT _ ancles,' coming on by 
1! but at no p Fertain intervals, unleſs i in 


* es the ck 1 n p 


25 A alſo- ſcabs and ſcurfs in various 
Kod, {#he; body, which are as yellow 
een ſometimes they have 
TS ſurfaces, anſwering the a. 
Which avthoſs give of the leproſſ 25 All 
ele ſymptems gradually increaſe, 
„cially the paip, Which becomes ſo intenſe 
chat the patient js ung ble. 40 lie in bed. 
Aſterwards, nodes or exoſtoles ariſe in 
. the: ſkyll, ſkin-bones, and bones of the 
arms, which being attended with conſtant 
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blood, over, „ 
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X . s, MYSTRRIC Pas510n,6 
athods 


, . non of cathartic, | Turper s imitation 0 


pain and inflamwation, at length grow 
12 and putrefjed. Phagedenic vicers 
iſe ſeize various parts of the body, 


n e n * with the throat, 


Wh 
8 . 
oo 


ce adually. creep by the 
Nig td om, to fo th ra 15 which 
they deſtroy d the noft eien 
- of its prop, 5 down fl Thi wee 
©" and pains Auily Bata the patient 
ſinks under the torment, and one mem. 
- ber 35 away. after another, i is bur. 
ried into rave, 
' Beſides tk 21 | already ' mentioned by 
Sydenham, Actroc enumerates a large 
catalogue of ſymptoms that afflid the 
kin, the mouth, the throat, uvols, 
tools, the bones, the lymph, the lym- 
by, phatie glands and veſſels, the eyes, 


2 * Fe. See the articles Szu ice 


Hp Es, Sens, APHTHE, Exo- 
80813, GANGLION, &c. 

Women afflſeted with "this di ſtemper, 
oy Worn proper to the 4 as can · 


9 are either . 
or yy ts abortion, or the chil 
N er bring inte the” world have u 
1 FI Ipelas, half rotten, and 
ver ed with ulcers. See the articles Mis- 


of curing the french pat 

. . dre principally four! T, The comma 
1 85 10 5 ne 2, By giving quick 
errpuls., 3, By mercurial friction 
158 are to b e purged off before a (al 

; vation is raiſed, * And, 4. By ſweating 
with a "decoftion of guaiacum, Fer th 
©, fir T of theſt aſethogs; fee SALIVATION 
e ſecond pays of curing the freud 

* 18 by. a  guackh lver-pill, This wi 

9 ught into reputatron by Belloſte; and 
. he be has kept the compolition a ſecret 
Vet there is no reaſon to doubt but it 
Quickſilver mixed with a certain proper 


this pill is as follows ; take of quick bh 
twodrams; turpentine, and pil! of call 
eyntb with aloes, of each balf a dram;! 
bs which make twelve pills, The quickliR 
© muſt be well incorporated with the 
pentine till it becomes inviſible ; aud t 
the pill of calocynth with aloes is o 
added: ſometimes it will require lit 

_ erab'seyes, to give it a conſiſtence. If of 
of theſe pills be taken night and mornity 
after the two firſt days, it will give! 
or three ſtools a day, witbovt gripe$( 
ſickneſs, It may be proper, either nig 
or Morning, aſter the pil], 10 ſweat i 
patient with a 1 of the frong 0 


as 


8 2 L . 
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non of guniscum, drank hot upon 
e ſpecies of this diſeaſe, the 

ient is directed to obſerve noparticu- 
ar regimen, but may go about his af - 
This method of cure, 4s 
preſcribed” to very 


fairs as uſual, 
is allowed may- be 
ood purpoſe, in this ſtubborn d 
t it is not thought ſo effectual as (aliva- 
tion, without which, Turner is of opini- 
on, that exoſtoſes and carious tophi can- 
The third method of curing the french 
pox, is by mercurial frictions, which De- 
fault gives as follows: when the patient 
a pox of a long continuance, and 
ſon is diſperſed all over 
id be prepared by bath- 
ing and drinking whey. But in a recent 
pox the bath is not neceſſary, Aſter 
this, inftead of rsiſing a ſalivation, he 
brings on a flux of the belly, by means 
of clyſters of a decoction of ſenna and the 
pulp of caffia, before the frictions are ad- 
miniſtered, When he finds that the looſe- 
neſs does not anſwer the number of fric- 
tions, nor the quantity of mercury made 
uſe of, he purges the patient with powder 
of jalap, and procures copious ſtools. 
While the looſeneſs is going on, the fric- 
tion does the office of a purge; and in 
rtioh as they are repeated, the flux 
belly revives 5 and when it flackens 
or ſtops, he has recourſe to the clyſers 
and purges of jalap. He purſues this gig 
method till the ſymptoms ceaſe, and till 
he is perſuaded, by the abundance of 
the evacuations, the venereal poiſon is 
entirely drained 
carries off the 


a4 


— 


this means he 
gonorrhtea at 
once. Dr. Douglas not only approved, 
but uſed this method with ſuccels, 
fritions are to be made with mercurial | 
ointment, and one, third of quick ſilver, 
from two or three drams to an ounce or 
F, every night or every 


The fourth and laſt method of curing this 
diſtemper, is with ſtrong decoQtions of 
This we have the fu ſt ac- 
count of, from Sir Ulric Hutten; who 


an ounce and a ha) 


Ms 


A; 
_ denth-like paleneſs, He likewife, ſup- 
poſes, that 1 — its taſk by 
reſolving all the unQuous particles, he- 
ther incorporated in the maſs of blood, or 
accumulated in their proper repoſitories z 
and by emaciating the habit fo exquiſite= 
ly, as not to leave one drop of oil theres 
in. He directs the patient to keep in a 
room of ſuch a warmth; as that its mere 
heat will incline him te ſweat : he ad- 
viſes alſo, through the whole courſe of 
the cure, to abſtain from every thing that 
has the leaſt oilineſs in its nature, eating 
nothing but ſex-biſcuits and raiſins, and 
grinking only a weaker decoction of 
guaiacum. He muſt alſo drink eight 
ounces every day of the ſtrong decoction, 
the more the better, till ſome days his 
habit is bloated with it, as if he had the 
droply, After this let the patient every 
morning drink faſting as much of the 
decoction as his ſtomach will hold, and 
lace himſelf in an ere& poſture in a 
weating-box; or if he lies a- bed, let a” 
Rove be put under it. In either place 
he muſt receive on his naked body the 
ſteam of kindled ſpirits of wine, and 
there let him ſweat as long and as plen- 
. tiful as his ſtrepgth will allow; After 
he has ſuffered this heat for half an hour; 
let the flame be extinguiſhed and the pa- 
tient ſweat in his bed, about half an 
hour longer. After which let him take 


zht or ten ounces of veal-broth boiled 
in a ſmall quantity of rice, but void of 
fit. His body muſt now be carefully 
wiped with warm dry flannel, after which 
let him riſe and drink of his decoction; 
as formerly throughout the day. This 
mult be done mothing and evening in 
every. article, for fourteen days ſucceſs 
ſively ; after this; in the morning four- 
teen days more, . 
PRACTICE, in arithmetic, or rules of 
practice, are ceitaio compendious Ways 
of working the rule of proportion, or 
golden- rule: See RULE of TREE. 
Caſe I. When a queſtion in the rule of 
three being duly ſtated; and the ex- 


tremes are limple numbers of one name; 


purſued it himſelf. A pound of guaia- 
cum is to be boiled in a gallon of ipring- 
water, to one half, and tbe ſcum reſerv- 
ed to anoĩnt the ſores j and à fecond de- 
Aion is to be uſed for common drink. 

fhazve, who recommends this me- 
tod, ſuppoſes that a falivation will be 
weffe&ual, if every drop of fat in the 
blood is not melted don into water, and 

patient reduced to a 


ar +* 


- whether the middle term be fimple or 

mixt; if the extreme, which by the ge- 
neral rule is the divifor, be 2, aud the 
middle term, au aliquot” pat, of ſeme 
ſuperior ſpecies; then divide the othet” 
extreme by the dehominator of that ali- - 

uot part, the quote is the anſwer in that 
—— ſpecies; and if there is any re- 
mainder, it muſt be reduced, and its 
-: valve found; e 4 


A 


* 


* *s 


part of one pound, 
67 yds, by 4, the quote is 161. and 


823 * 
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- Example 2. What is the price of 67 expreſſed by the dividend, excludiog the 


yards of cloth at 58. per yard? The 
Kate of the proportion is, as x yd. 3 58. 


1 673 and becauſe the diviſor is 1 yd. 


and the middle term 5 s. which is a fourth 
Therefore divide 


$ remains, which reduced to ſhillings, 
and divided by 4, quotes 15 8. 


The reaſon of this practice is obvious 3 
for if x yd. coſt F of 1 l. 67 yds. muſt 


coſt 67 Fth parts, or, which is the ſame 
thing, the fourth part of 67 l. 

Example 2. The value of 54 ſtone 
weight, at 108. ( Tof x1;) per ſtone, 
is 271. equal I of 54. 

Cale II. If the price of an unit is 
an even number of ſhillings, multiply 


the other extreme (of the ſame name 


with the unit) the half of that 
number; double the firſt figure of the 
product for ſhillings, and the remain- 


Example x. What is the value of 324 
yds, at 68. per yard? 

Multiplying 324 by 3 (the I of 6) the 
product 
rule, is 97 l. 48. which is the anſwer, 
And it is very eaſy to ſet down the fhil- 


lings and pounds ſeparately, . without 
writing firſt down the total product, and 


then ſeparating them. a . 
The reaſon of this practice is, that if 


we multiply the whole even number of 
ſmillings, the 


product is the aniwer in 
ſhillings 3 which divided by 20, reduces 
it to pounds, the remainder being ſhil- 


=» lings : but if we multiply only the half 


of theſe ſhillings, the product is only the 


half of the value in ſhillings, -- Now 
Ferrat we aer this product by 2, 


o give the whole number of ſhillings, 


©, and divide this laſt product by 20, to 


reduce them to pounds; then, becauſe 


20 is two times 10, it is 1 that the 


product made by the half of the given 


price, being firſt multiplied by 2, and 


this product divided by 20 (or, which is 


the ſame 1 Gr by 2, and the quote 
a 


Dy 10) the lait quote will be the ſame as 
if that firſt product were only divided by 
103 becauſe to multiply by 2, and then 


divide the product by 2, brings back the 
ſame numder that was multiplied: 


wherefore it is plain, that if the. firſt 


fore the integral quote, gr pounds, are 


» - ©. . 
LID * 
. 


* 


jag figures to the left, are pounds in 
the anſwer. 


is 972, which according to the 


cauſe that figure is 


-, which is 24 |. 108. and &, which is 121. 


ſum of both is 3180 l. 13 8. 4d. 


| ar 2s parts is.:{o. ealy,as the common grethot 
product is divided by 10, the quote is * | 
- the anſwer in pounds and tenth parts; 


| Caſe V. If the extreme which is 
and, becauſe, the diviſor is 10, there- | 


of certain aliquot parts, 


* 


* of \ " 
* 4 * 4s 
* P | \ | 5 
. * — 


firſt figure on the right hand; aud de. 
number of tenth 
parts, therefore, the double. of jt, is the 

amber of twentieth parts, that is, of 
ſhillings, and thus every part of the rule 


„ 8 glen e yt +irr 66 6 
Obſerve; if the price of one unit con. 


ſiſts of pounds and ſhillings, whoſe half 
reduced to ſhillings is 'a number by 
which we can eaſily multiply, ſo as to 

bring out the product. in one line at the 
ficſt ſtep, as we may if that half doth 
not exceed 29, then we alſo uſe the 
above method, | 1 
Example. What is the price of 467 yds, 
at 11, 148, per yard ? Here 11. 145, 
is 34s. whoſe half is 17, by which mul- 
tiplying 467, according to the rule, the 
anſwer is 793 l. 18s. Es 

| Caſe III. If the middle term is not an 
aliquot part of ſome ſuperior integer, 
(the diviſor being always x) yet it may 

de equal to the ſum of ſeveral aliquot 
parts; and then if you divide by the 
denomingtors of each of theſe ſeparately, 
and add all the quotes, the ſame 1s the 
anſwer required, 
Example. If 1 yd, coſt 15 8. what col 
49 yards? Anſwer 361, 158. found 
thus 3 18. is 108, and 5 8, viz. the; 
and 4 of 1 l. fo I take the 4 of 49), 


58. whoſe ſum is 36 l. 15 8. 

The reaſon of this is plain, but it is t 
be obſerved, that in moſt caſes where tht 
middle term is not an aliquot part, ib! 
common rule by reduction is eaſier. 
Caſe IV. If the middle term is ſo mixtd 


as to have in it any number of the high! 


eſt ſpecies, firſt multiply the number, 
and then the other parts by ſome of tit 
former caſes, if poſſible, and if th 
cannot be done, or not without much 
working; then the common method o 
reduction is to be taken, 

Example x. If 1 yd. coſt 41. 68. 84 
what coſt 734 yards? Anſwer 4180 
15 8. 4d. tor 41. multiplied by 734 
produces 2936 1. and for 68. 8 d. which 
is the 4 of x 1- you muſt take the Jg 
734, Which is 2441. 13 8. 4 d. and 


Example 2. Süppoſe the price of 100 
34. 78. 9 d. then no method by aq" 


y reduction 


* 2 8 r the vi 
multiplier, is an, aliquqt part, 1 105 0 
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«ich is diviſor, then take by diviſion 
ſuch part or parts of the middle term, 
Acker "his be a+ ſimple, or mixed 
mber,) and if the multiplier has alſo 
ſome number of the fame ſpecies with 
the unit, you muſt work for that num- 
ber ſeparately by ſome of the former ca- 
ſes, or the common rule; then add all 
the parts, which is the anſwer, © | 
Example 1. If 1 pound weight coft 32 1. 
what coſt 4 ' ounces? Anſwer 8 l. wiz. 4 
of 42 l. | becauſe 4 ounces are F of 1 lb. 
Example 2. If x4, buy 3 hund. weight 
1 qr. 7 Ib. how much will 281; 58. 6d, 
which is found thus; firſt for the 28 l. 
mbſtiply 3 ct. by it, which gives 84 ct; 
then for 1 qr. take T of 28, is 7 ct. and 


which is the ſame thing, take Fof'7'ct. 
becauſe 7 Ib. is I of 1 qr. ſo the total for 


of 11. take z of 3 ct. 1 qr. 7 lb. it is 
3 9r. 8 Ib. 12 oz. and for 6 d. which is 


it is 9 Ib. £62. ſo the total for 5 8. 6 d. 
is 3 qr. 18 lb. + 


0Z ' 
18 15130 9 


1 . , , 
ys © 
* 


be 


for 7 Ib. take 3 of 28, is x ct: 3 qrs. or, 
231, is 91 ct. 3 qrs. for 58, whichis + 
15 of 5 l. take m of 3 qr. 8'Ib. 12 02. 


| 15 oz. and to this adding 
et. * ay 1 $ t. 5 Ib. 
92 Go IG; the um is 93 et. 2 gr. 18 | 


45 


The work. et. qr. .] fet. qt. th. oz. 
. 
84 9. 04 7 
r . 92 3 00 oo 
Sum 92 o | 191 2 18 eo +. 
Note. If the moltiplier and the middle 


term are both of the ſame kind of things, 
then we may conſider either as the mul- 
tiplier, as ſhall be moſt convenient for 
the operation. een 
Example. If 11. gain 48. 69, how 
much is thereby gained upon 34 l. 10 87 
Anſwer 7 l. 168. 3d. e 
Which is found two ways, viz. Firſt 
multiply 48. 6 d. by —9 10 8. thus; 
48. by 34, makes 61. 168. and 6d. by 
34, makes 17 8. then 4 8. 6d. by 20 d. 
or 3, makes 2 8. 3 d. and the total is 
71. 10 f, 3 d. Or ſecondly multiply 34 l. 
108. by 48. 6 d. thus; 4 8. 6 d. is 2 8. 
. and 2.8, 6d. therefore 34 J. 108. mul- 
tiplied by 2 8. or 26; the product is 3 l. 
98. then by 28. 6 d. or 4, it is 4. 
66. 3d. and the total is; as before, 7 l. 
res . TEG, „ 87 


een x Den ttz tle * 

* oþ+ bft * kk 9903 r T | BS; d, 8 8 | 

2 4 7 £ n e r 86 i 7 ; 
k di e e 1 * 3 48. by 34 92 2 3 9 8 2 © [by 28. or 6 | 
is f0 eee r Sh 25. fd, er 
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highs Theſe are the chief andi-fundamenta] applied to a ſettlement of Charles VI. 
met, practices hy aliquot parts, which who emperor of Germany, who, in the year 
of de er underſtands, will eafily find many 1722, having no ſons, ſettled his here- 
if thi particulat abridgments depending upon ditary domimions on his eldeſt daughter, 
much the ſame principles. Of | 


tying before, and uſed in many words 
in our language, to denote the relation 
priority 3 though they are often writ- 
ten with a common e inſtead of the 2; 


RECESSION, - PREDECESSOR, Sc. 


law, is defined by Hottoman to be a 
leſeript, or anſwer of the ſovereign, de- 
college, 


order, or body of people, upon 


h is conſulting him on ſome caſe of their com- 
the (Pity. The like anſwer given to any 


particular perſon, is called ſimply reſcript. 


FRE, a latin prepoſition; literally Ggni- - 


as preceſſion or preceſſion, predeceſſor - 
or predeceſſor, Oc. See the articles 
RAGMATIC $AwCcT10N,: in the civil 


livered by advice of bis council, to ſome - 


The term pragmatic ſanction, is chiefly - 


the archdutcheſs Maria Thereſa, -which 
was confirmed by the diet of the em- 
pire, and guaranteed by Great Britain, 
France, the States-General, and moſt of 
the powers in Europe. "Ws, 
PRAGMATICAL, a term [uſed  ſome- 
times in the ſame ſenſe as practical, me- 
chanical or problematical. "28 
PRAGUE, the capital of Bohemia, ſitu- 
ated on the river Mulda, in eaſt long. 
14 207 north lat. 300. This is a ſtron 
fine city, and, next to London, Paris, and 


PRAMNION, in natutal hiſtory, the 
name of a ſemi- pellucĩd gem, ſo diſtinct 
from all others, as to make à pecoliar 
genus of foſſils. 
ſingular ſtone, 


* 


and of a 


very 


This is a. very 
15 A2 


Conſtantinople, the largeſt in Europe. 


" FRATIQUE, or PRATTIC, in eom- 
merce, a negotiation, or communication, 

of commerce, 'which a merchant-veſſel - 

obtains in the port it arrives in, and the 


. a * _— 1 
* 9 * 
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great concealed beauty: our Ari. 


| Aalen, when they meet with it, cal 


- by the name of the black agate. It is of to God, either for the 


gn extremely eloſe, compact, and firm 
texture, of a ſmooth and equal ſurface, 
-and in ſhape very irregular ; being ſome- 


times round, . ſometimes: oblong, and of- 


ten flat; in 6ze it ſeldom exceeds two 
inches. It appears, on a common in- 
ſpection, to be of a fine, deep black: 
but held up againft the ſun, or the light 
of a candle, jt is an elegant red, clouded 
by a quantity of ſubtile black earth, We 
have it from the Eaſt- Indies. 
PRASIUM, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia gymnioſpermia claſs of plants, 
the corolla whereof conſiſts of a fingle 
ringent petal; the upper lip is erect, 
roundiſh, abſolutely emarginated, and 
' concave; the under one is broader, re- 
flex, and divided into three ſegments ; 
_ "the fruit conſiſts of four roundith, uni- 
Jocvlar berries, in the bottom of the cup: 
= ſeeds are roundiſh and folitary.” 
ASIUS, PRASITES, in'natoral hiſtory, 
the name of a gem much approsching 
to the nature of the emerald, but wanting 
its hardneſs, and being of Teoarſer green, 
with an admixture of yellow. It is, even 
in its moſt perfect ſtate, much lefs beau- 
tiful than moſt of the other gems, d 
is found of varipus ſizes, but ſeldom 
ſmaller than a pes or larger than a nut- 
meg. It is alſo of various figures, but js 


never columnar'; it is frequently of an 


prbicular form, flatted on one ſide and 
convex on the other, and often oblang 
or oval, but more uſually it is of an irre- 
gular ſhape, made up of a number of 
Hat faces. Its colour is a wow green, 


- uſually with a bluiſh caſt, and —_—_ 


yel- 


— a greater or leis admixture o 


countries it diſcovers : hence to obtain a 
pratique, is to obtain a liberty to fre- 
quent a port, to go aſhore, to buy and 
ne 1925 
Pratique is particularly uſed for a licence 
do traffic, granted to the maſter of a ſhip 
in the. ports of Italy upon 4 bill of health ; 
that is, à certificate that the place whence 
he came is- not apnoyed with any in- 
fectious diſeaſe.” 


| PRATOLINO, a city of Tuſcany, eight 


miles north of Florence, where the great 


Anke has a palace and gardens, ich 
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PREACHING, in theology, the pfom 


wend the lives of the hearerk - n 


]'. . ME 
ſome of the fineſt water-works in Italy. PRI 
t PRAYER, in theology, a petition put up te 
taining ſome ce 
future favour, or the returning of thanks A 
Wie fers e b 
With re to „ Jeſus Chiif be 
forbids ige ie Mag en them by th 
vain and impertinent repetitions, The A 
Jews, antiently, when they went to pray, be 
covered their head and face with a vei, A 
as a mask of humility and confuficn, m 
when they appeared before the divine ni 
preſencez the poſtures they uſed ven PRE 
/ either ſtanding, according to the exam. an 
ple of holy men recorded in Scripture to 
or bowing, kneeling, or proftrating, mi 
They always turned their faces toward PRE 
the temple, if they dwelt at Jerpſalen; da 
and towards Judea, if they lived elle thi 
where. The duty of prayer is ftrongy art 
enforced in the koran. The. Turks an tar 
directed to pray five times every dy, the 
They knee] at prayers, laying their back bet 
parts on their heels. The old Laced- tio 
moniens had a peculiar form of prayer: Theol 
for they never uſed, either in their public is 4 
or private devotions, to make any othe diy 
rogue than, that the gods would grat chi 
whatever was honourable and good fit mz 
them: there were ſeveral ceremonies . Prece 
tending the manner of =_ ſupplicating rev 
the gods, and the poſtures they uſe pe 
were different; but the moſt common vn 
kneeling. + © " "K-50 PRE. 
Divines diſtinguiſh three kinds of pre, joy 
vocal, which is cloathed in words and h 
ſounds, to be | uttered: by the movli 2 0 
mental, which is only formed or cot pre! 
' ceived in the mind, and nor delivered In 4 
words; and ejaculatory, which is 2 bot his 
ſudden flight, without ſtudy, order, 0 coll 
method. Among us prayer is molt it Golder 
quently conſidered under the diviſions d alſo 
preconceived and extemporary : vnde twe 
ide firſt come all ſet forms, whether puÞ has, 
lic or private, by which the mind t d fall 
rec̃ted in the order, manner, expreſſa biſh 
Sc. of its petitions; the ſecond is th ings 


where the mind is leſt to itſelf, 20d" 
own condua, both as to maiter, 1 
ner, words, Sc. The Romaniſts pit" 
prayers to ſaints, the virgin, the 3 
Gabriel, Cr. See the article $41)" 
AVvE-MARIA, Oe. 


- gation of the word of God in public; 


the making à ſermon, or public 099 cuſte 
on ſome paſſage ip the ſacred Script by a 
in order to inform the judgment — 


icating 
y uſed 
on wal 


prays 


ds and 


moulh! 


PREADAMITE, . devorination 


F » 
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PRE 


to the inhabitants of the earth who, pc · 
cording to ſome people, lived before 
Adam. b Mn 
Iſaac de Pereyra, in 3658» publiſhed a 
book, in which he attempted to prove 
that the Jews alone were deſcended from 
Adam; and that the Gentiles, whom 
be called Preadamites, lived long before 
Adam : this book was anſwered by De- 
warets, proſeſſor of theplogy at Gro- 
migen. N een 

PREAMBLE, in law, the beginning of 
an act of parliament, &c, which ſerves 
to.open the intent of the act, and the 
miſchiefs intended to be remedied by it. 


dary receives out of the eſtate of a ca- 


thedral or collegiate church, Prebends 
ace diſtinguiſhed into ſimple and digni 
tary 3 a ſimple prebend has no more than 
the revenue for its ſupport: but à pre- 
bend with dignity, has always a juriſdic · 


exit yan a: 1 WEE G3, 
or didi FREBEND, Mm France, 
is a prebend appropriated to a doctor of 
divinity in each cathedral and collegiate 
chuteb, for prea ching on Sundays, and 

making a publie lecture thrice a week. 

Preceptorial — is a prebend whoſe 
revenues are deſtined for the ſupport of a 
or maſter, who is obliged to in- 

d che youth of the place gratis. 
PREBENDARY,. an eccleſiaſtic who en- 


Joys a prebend. Aeg PAT, 
he difference. between u prebendary and 

1 canon is, that the former receives his 
prebend, in oonſideration of his officiating 
in the church; but the latter merely by 

| — received into the cathedral or 
Calden PREBENDARY of Hereford, called 
alſo prebendarius epiſcopus, is one of the 


twenty-eight minor prebendaries, who 


has, ex ofacio, the firſt canon's place that 

lls- He was antiently confeſſor of the 
biſhop and cathedral, and had the offer- 
ings at the altarz on which account he 
was called the golden prebendary. 


PRECE PARTIUM, in law, the continu- | 


ance of a ſuit by conſent of both parties. 
PRECEDENCE, or 8 a 
place of honour to which a perſon is en- 


titled : this is either of courteſy or of 


right, | The former is that which is due 

to age, eſtate, Ac. which is regulated by 

m and civility : the latter is ſettled 

by authority, and when broken in upon 
ves an action at law. 


ke pong of precedency is thus ſettled 
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r 
the heralds: after the king, the princes _ 
the-blogd, as ſons, grandſons, bro- 

s of the king ; then 


ie archbiſhop of Canterdury, the lord 

chancellor, or lord keeper of the great 

ſeal, the archbiſh op of York, the lord 
0 


bigh treaſurer, the Jord preſident of the 
priyy council, the lord privy ſeal; next 


_ dukes, marquiſes, dukes elde ſons, earls, 


marquiſes eldeſt ſons, dukes younger 


- ſons, vi counts, earls eldeſt ſons, mar- 
quiſes younger ſons, biſhops 


„ barons, 
ſpeaker. of the houſe of commons, viſ- 
counts eldeſt ſons, earls younger ſons, 
barons. eldeſt ſons, knights of the garter 


. commaners, privy counſellors commo- 
PREBEND, the maintenance 3 pre w. 
a 


ners, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
chief juſtice of the kivg's bench, maſter 
of the rolls, chief juſtice. of the common 
pleas, chief baron of the exchequer, juſti- 
ces and barons of the ſaid courts, viſ- 


counts younger ſons, barons younger 


ſons, baronets, knights of the bath, 
field and flag officers, knights bachelors, 
matters in chancery, doctors graduate, 
ſexjeants at law, eſquires, gentlemen, ci- 
tizens, yeomen, burgeſſes. 


- The great officers of the court take place 
above all others of the ſame order of no- 
.. bility ; viz. the maſter of the horſe, © 
lord great chamberlain of England, lord 
mar ſhal of England, lord ſteward of the 
-;houſebold, and lord chamberlain of his 
majeſty's houſeholds fo the ſecretaries of 

_ ſtate, if | peers, take place of all af that 
degree, except the great officers 
Dukes, marquiſes, earls, Cc. not ha- 
ving any of the ſaid offices, nor deſnended 


aforeſaid. 


of the blood royal, take place according 


to the ſeniority of their creation. The 
ladies take place according to the quality 
of their huſbande. 

RECEDENT, in law, a caſe which had 


been determined, and which ſerves as a 
rule for all of the ſame nature: thus the 


- precedents of a court have the force of 
laws, and no court will reverſe a judg- 


ment contrary to many precedents. 5 
Precedent alſo frequently denotes an 
original authentic inſtrument or writing, 
which ſerves as a form to draw others _ 
F 
2 


PRECENTOR, a dignitary in cathedra 


popularly called the chantor, or maſter ot 
the choir. 1 


PRECEPT, in law, a command in writing 


ſent by a chief juſtice, juſtice of the 

peace, &c, for bringing a perſon, record, 
or other matter, before him. ä 
Precept is alſo uſed for the command or 


incitement by which one man ſtirs vp 


another 


"PR 
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PRECESSION, preceſio, in  aftrohomy, 


. 


8 > 
£.4 


7 


a term applied to a flow motion of the 


moctial points towards the weſt; 
chat is, in the language of aſtronomers, 


i antecedentia, or contrary to the order 
of the ſigus. See the article S1GN. 


+ This motion of the equino&ial points is 


— 


— 
* 


2 
4 


 occafioned by the poles of the world re- 
-wolving round thoſe of the e 
order to illuftrate which, let DC H 


ecliptic: in 


(plate CC VIII. fig. 2.) be a part of the 


- earth's orbit, C its center, E C the axis 
of the ecliptic, E its pole, CP the axis 
ef the earth, P its pole; through the 


2 i Ty * * 1. 25 
ab s e 
*.Þ x 


ky. 42 | 2 | * 
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after ſeventy-two/ years, when it point 
to Q, then — circle E QB will be 
the ſolfticial colure, and B the ſolſtice. 
And becauſe the equinoRial points are 
always ninety degrees diſtant from the 
ſolſtices, they muſt conſequently move in 
the ſame time, through the ſame arch, 

and the ſame way, vix. weſtward, or in 

. antecedentia. - a | 

This — — motion, dy carrying the 
equinoctial points to meet the ſun in his 
apparent annual motion, makes him ar- 


rive at them ſooner every year than he 


a would do if thoſe points continued im- 
moveable: and this arch of regreſſion 


points E and Pdraw the great circle EPA, 
meeting the ecliptic AL in A; the arch 
PA is equal to the inclination' of the 


being 50“ a year, or one degree in 
©  ſeventy-two' years, makes the equinoxes 
happen 20 in time ſooner each year than 


10 


avis of the earth to the plane of the they would otherwiſe do. And though 
- ecliptic, wiz. the angle PCH, which this change de not ſenſible in a few year, 
is found by obſereation' to be about 66?  ' yet theſe points are found to have a very 
30%, and therefore its complemental arch different — from what they had tue 
EP, er angle PC E= 23; 30. -- thouſand years ago. br 


Tpbreugb the pole P, from the point E, By reaſon of this precefſion of the equi. 
- "deſcride a leſſer circle PF G, which will nectial points, the fixed ſtars ſeem to 
de porallel to the ecliptic ; then, if the 


x 


.- conflantly dir 


4 


% 
ww 


of 


7. 
oi 


7 


axis of the eartly be ditected at any par- 


.- ticular time to P, it is found by obſerva- 


ons of — — that it will not be 
ed to the point P, but 

in feventy-two yeers time be directed to 
ſome \ather point 'Q_, ſo that the arch 
PO degree; and therefore, in the 
ſpace of 360 K 72 = 25920 years, the 
dint P, or pole of the world, will de- 
the circle PF G, about the pole of 


de ccliptic E, ' which revolution is called 


the great year; after 


- which, the ſtars being re · inſtated in their 
proper places, the antients imagined there 
 weavld be a total renovation of all things. 


The cauſe of this conical motion of the 
" earth's axis was unk on to all the aſtro- 


nomers before Sir Iſaac Newton's time, 


: 
s 


£ 


lime 
and 


from the ſpheroidical figure of the earth; 


e 


for if the earth was a perfect ſphere, its 
axis would always continue parallel to 


\*nfelf, and conſequently have no ſuch 


Hence the reaſon- of the 'pre- 
ceſſion of the equinoctial points may be 


motion. 


eaſily conceived; for the circle EPA, 
. paſſing through both the pole of the 


ecliptic and equator, will be the ſolſtitial 


colure, and A the ſolſtitial point, When 
che axis of the earth points to P; but 


move towards ine eaſt, and thereby to 
_ | have their Jongitude, which is always 
reckoned upon che - ecliptic, from the 
- vernal equinoctiul point, encreaſed: and 

- | henee the conſtellations ſeem to have de. 
- ferted the places allotted them by the anti 
ent aſtronomers; for inſtance, the begin. 
ning of the figy ares, which: in Hippar: 
chusꝰs time, wat near. the vernial equinoc- 
tial point, and gave name to that point af 
the eeliptio, is nd removed near a whole 
ſign, or thirty degrees; eaſt ward) fo tht 
aries is now where taurus uſed to bt, 
taurus Where gemiui uſed to be, 6. 
: and thus all the conſtellations of the 
zodiac have changed their antient places 
but to avoid confufion, aſtronomers bar 
thought fit to let the ſeveral pottions of 


the ecliptic, where theſe conſtellations 
none of them being able to gueſs from 
whence it could proceed; but this ſub- 
ometer ſoon inveſtigated its cauſe, 

nſtrated that it reſults from the 
laws of motion and gravity, that is, 


were at firſt obſerved to be, retain ther 
old names; fo that the vernal equine 
tial point is ſtill reckoned the firſt degrtt 
of aries. | However theſe portions of the 
ecliptic, where the conſtellations were 1 
- firſt, are called anaſtra, to diſtinguib 
them from the places where they now i% 
\. which are termed ſtellata. See the artich 
ONSTELLATION, 

PRECIOUS STowes, or Gus, in 1, 
tural hiſtory. See the article GEM. 
PRECIPE, or PRAEC1PE QUOD p 

in law, a writ that extends as well le 
writs of right as to other writs of el! 
and poſſeſſion. . 585 1 
It is ſometimes called a writ of "= 
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M 


. 


W 


1 (Ms A, if) 
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be N 


PRE 


* moe ; 1 
1 when it ifſues- out of noun Ll 
to any lords court for 


7 , 
— = 2 eee gabe, Nen Us © 


it! of ſne court] of 


miſtry, a 


ated from its ſolvent, , and thrown | 
— to the bottom of the veſſel, by 
pouring ſome other liquor upon iti. 
White precipitate 
thus : take of ſal armoniac and of cor- 
rove ſublimate, each an equal quantity; 


2nd filtrate the ſolution through paper: 


, engugh/to cauſe the matter io precipitate: 
pour o 
vater eyeral times; and when the pow 


acrimony, let it be dried tot uſe ; -. which 
is principally 3 in unguents, for cutaneous 


foulneſles, cam of it io an ounce: of 

on pomatum, ulual. proportion; 
0 2 propo 

0 for if uſed ihfernally, 1 not only purges 

and ſometim vomite, bu t is very apt to 


bring on a. e See the article 
SALIVATION.. 


we T7 


KECPITATION, 
cd in.chemiſt 
punation, wher 


recipil pro- 
which is a ad of le ſes 
the partiel es 1 a bo- 


ſicuons liquor, are detached thereſrom, 

nd fall down to the bottom oft 

Theſe, particles ſometimes previpitate | of 

theic wa, accord, but Ap. - the aſ· 
ce © 


cunterafting: the power of dhe men- 


late of a powder, 


"having been 
diſſolved in a proper menſtruum, is agaia 


then azad oil of tartar per deliquium, 


9 > oF # a 7 
. T __— ] 


times a writ of; right -. 


4: 
y remedy; that wo :- 
| 1 by ſep: 4 mo IN, it is thereby m 
ed, apy, heterogeneous | ace; been 1 4s A 

„ I appet ite of i union between water LI the 


— 


Wor 


4 


mercury is made. ' 


diſſolve them ka or, in common water, | 


the water, and add more — | 
der. has been thus perfectly freed from i its | 


a wet 


in the preparation cf pow Fre, byte 


ther with, Uh I | Weſt 
12 other liberty N 
— riſe to the top⸗ 


bee, 


former, 


alle de . bog, 4 
Fx: ee 

* of 3 -and Ok 
k 12 


ſpirit ne, than there 1 : 
- phor 22 222 ſpirit. * Hay * 
ecipitation is m. r ; 
otion; its application muſt be ne- 
_ceſſarily founded on the ſame principles. 
2 manner of . its. . performance ie 2 
/commixtdre, of the precipicant 
| the: ſolution to be precipitated ; on- - I 
1 as this caution in re to bodies 3 
which produce much ebulſition on their 7 
mixture, that the precipitant ſhould be 3 
2 gradually, lelt they overflow be 
veſſe . 
AYE, the precipitated ſediment. * * 4 
ealy formed, it muſt be recovered from = 
1 duid by a. proper method of exſicca- 9 
tion; to which, in the caſe of ſaline 8 
hacks, edulcoration is likewiſe ;previ- 
ay: neceſſary. I is belt performed 
ltring off the fluid and le out 
powder, when, of a conſiſt 2 
in drops or pieces, as was before dir: 


. a—_— 
* 0 . 


ation. d 
To account for the proceſs. of proi ipita- 
tion. A fluid menſtruum may be made 


do ſuſtain a body ſpecifically beayier than 
- itſelf, either by making the. reſiſtance 1 
5 arifing from the coheſion of the * of 3 
the fluid equal to the exge(s of ſpecific 1 3 
gravity of thoſe bodies 8 that a 3 


dy. diſſolved and ſuſpended in any men- 


« de or by the heavy. — 2 
e veſſel. 


lltance of ſome other Ti iquor ed to the 
nenſtruum, 80 that en is the 
ſeparating ſolid bodies fro: fluid 
nevſicgum, wherein they a1 7299 
by the addition of a third bod „Which, 


deuum, caules that which, wa * ; Fe f 
0 regain its ſolid PAS and fo * ip the 


ing joined to ſome Lighter one fo. that 


the two together only make le 
+440 


0 in wright to the fluid, 
2 we know the reliſtance is pro- 


rtional to the ſurface of the cox 
45 that the ſurface being e, de the 
reſiſtance is weakeved ;. the proportion x 
therefore « of the tenacity of the haptic 2 BY 
to the. gravity. of dba corpuſcles he; 1 
. deſtroyed, 2 ene mu 6 
enſue. 


"Boerhaave naked fole 2 obferva- 


tions 


- 


4 
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| Hons, on the different manner in which 
- precipitation is performed by ſeveral dif- 
* ferent agents. 1. By water poured on 
oils diffolved in alcohol, where the liquor 
turne milky. 2. By water poured to 
ſolid refins diffolved in alcobol, where 
alſo the liquor turns milky. 3. By water 
in the diſtillation of oily fpirits, if any 
water run after the ſpirit is drawn off. 
4. By acids on acids; thus filver and 
mercury are precipitated out of ſpirit of 
nitre, in which oP have been diſſolved 
by adding fpirit of ſalt, 5. By metals 
with metals, and other bodies, Thus, 


for example, ditute an ounce of ſilver 


diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre, with twelve 
times the quantity of rain water; put 
poliſhed plates of copper into this liquor, 
and the ſilver will be precipitated, and the 
copper diſſolved: then put this ſolution 
of copper into another glaſs, and add to 
it poliſhed plates of iron; the copper 
will be precipitated and caſe over the 
iron; finally, the copper falls to the 
bottom, and the iron diffolves, Pour 
this ſolution of iron into a freſh glaſs, 
and drop upon it oil of tartar per deli- 
dium ; the diflolved iron immediately 
Ils fo the bottom, and the alkali unites 
with the acid, and regenerates true nitre, 
after ſo many changes. Thus does this 
falt travel from one-body to mother al- 
moſt unaltered, though it is more attract - 
ed'by one than another, till at length it 
reſts in that which in this reſpect is the 
ſtrongeſt, and is from thence expelled, 
when oil of vitriol is poured upon the 
nitre thus regenerated, On theſe two 
principles precipitation depend, and is 
the true and often abſtruſe cauſe of num- 
berleſs wonderful operations, both in art 
and nature, Take a grain of white or 
red precipitate, rub it upon a polifhed 
and heated copper-plate, and wherever 
the matter has paſſed, the copper will 
immediately look like filver; for the 
copper attracts the acid of the nitre from 
the calx of the mercury, and thus pre- 
ſently makes an amalgam upon the ſur- 
face of the copper, and then acquires a 
filver colour. 6. Alkalies often preci- 
itate things diſſolved by acids. This 
- happens frequently, but not always, nor 
in perfection: alkali precipitates copper 
diſſolved by an acid, but the copper is 
© afterwards diſſolved by a ſalt made of the 
two. 7. Acids generally precipitate 
things diſſolved by alkalies; but in this 
cale alſo there are ſome proceſſes which 
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ſhew us Exc6ptions,.. 8. Sharp falts, with. 
out — changed, and lying perfedly 
concenled, have ſtrunge and unexpected 
2 means of precipitation. If an 
ounce of luna cornea,” which is perfedly 
ſcentleſs, inſipid, and unactive, and af. 
fords no ſign of actimony in the fire, be 
ground, and united in a ſtrong heat in a 
glaſs retort with half an ounce of ino- 
dorous and perfectly infipid regulus of 
antimony, there inftantly ariſes an ex- 
tremely ftrong poiſon, or an exceeding. 
ly corrofive butter of antimony, the ex. 
halation' of which proves mortal. We 
ſee in this one inftance how dangerous 
the art of mixing is, and with what 
care we ought to go about the compound. 
ing of bodies, «7 | * 
PRECIPUT, or PRIVATE, in the 
french juriſprudence, denotes the right 
of pri iture among coparceners 
whereby the eldeſt has always the prin 
cipal fief,, or manor. 
PRECISION, precio, among logicians 
the ſame with abſtraction. See the artich 
ABSTRACTION, 


wry 
Tr. g 2 


= 


PRECONISATION, in the confiſtory H vi 
Rome, a declaration made by the en 
nal- patron, or protector, of a perſon 10 a " 
minated by ſome prince to a prelatue ll -* 
by virtue of letters-patent, whereof e dan 
is the bearer; with which the pope com * S 
plying, gives his collation, See the ar 63 
ticle COLLATION. _ ' IF 
nifies a contract made before anoth 3H) 
but is chiefly applied to marriage · c good 

tracts. See CONTRACT and Make : - 

PRECOP, an old decayed city of europe ninst 
Turky, fitvated at the entrance of dein 
Iſthmus which unites Little Tartar cas et 
the peninſula of Crim Tartary : ealt gg. 
gitude 37 4o', north latitude 46* 4%, er te 

PRECORDIA, præcordia, in anatomy; But 
general name tor the parts fituated zb turen, 
the heut, in the fore · part of the thor trovert 
as the diaphragm, pericardium, and er... e 

- the heart itſelf, with the ſpleen, lung beterm: 
&c, See Heart, DiaPHRach, on! 

PRECURSOR; precurſor, in thealoy er aff 
denotes a fore-runner, or perſon "WW: 
goes before any one to notify his con pplied 
ing. The term precurſor, howerer Pied, 
peculiarly applied to St, Joho the nee 
tiſt, who is ſtyled the precurſor of pon it 
Chriſt, ems ſli 

PREDECESSOR, properly ſignifies 2 ions ; 
ſon who has preceded or gone bi,.; 
another in the ſame office or emp- i, a 

- el as 0 


Vor. 
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the ment; in which ſenſe, it is diſtinguiſhed 
Aly from anceſtor. See.ANCESTORS, _ + 
ded Bl 22EDBSTINA TION, in general, figni- 
f an ßes a decree of God, whereby, from all 
Ah eternity, he ordained ſuch a concatena- 
. tion oefcanſes as muſt produce every event . 
„be by a kind of fatal neceſſity, and maugre 
in all oppoſition.” See the articles Fa TE, 
mo. NECESSITY,, Sc. * | % . bY 1 15 

s of In this ſenſe, the Turks axe great prede- 
ex . ginarians; and on this account are much 
ding more daring in battle, and willingly en- 


counter greater dangers than they would 
otherwiſe do. See MAHOMETANS. 

predeſtination, among chriſtians, is uſed 
in a more limited ſenſe, for a judgment 


ed, from all eternity, to ſave a certain 
number of perſons, from thence called 
elect; ſo that the reſt of mankind being 
left in a ſtate of impenitence, are ſaid-to 
be reprobated, See REPROBATION, 


than this thorny ſubje& of predeſtination; 
the lutherans ſpeak. of it with horror, 
whilſt the calvinifts contend for it with 
oreat zeal ; the moliniſts and jeſuits 
preach it down as a moſt dangerous doc- 
tine, whilſt the jagſeniſts aſſert it as an 


ſtory 0 
e cardi 
ſon ne 
elature 
reof bd 
pe com 


the at 


ſrants, and pelagians, are all avowed 
enemies to predeſtination. See LUTHE- 
dans, CALVINISTS, JESUITS, &c. 

REDETERMINATION, in philoſo- 


efly b phy, that concurrence of God. which de- 
anoth termines men in all their actions, both 
TA good and evil; and this concurrence, 


europes 
e of i 


artis cf mankind, inaſmuch as he only af- 
cal 1 fords his concurrence to the phyſical part 
6 4% Wet their actions, not to the moral part, 
atom)? Bot whether even ſuch a phyſical con - 
= eurrence be neceſſary, is ſtrongly con- 
e thot 


troverted, The ſcotiſts urge, that all ha- 


and ene wal cauſes are, of their own natures, 


n, lu Wtermined to certain adtions; whence 
x GM, Mould ſeem needleſs to call in any far- 
thealog r aſſiſtance : for the nature of fire, for 
rſo0 "ſtance, being to warm things properly 


his col 
owever, 
o the Bi 
or of |el 


ifies 30 
one dete 
'r emplo 

me 


Pied, what occaſion for any foreign in- 
ence to cauſe the fire extert its heat 
pon it? Again; this predetermination 
rem ſſill leſs requiſite to produce human 
ions 3 fince the ſoul muſt be at leaſt 
lowed the common privilege of a ſecond 
uſe, and to produce its own actions as 
ell as other ſtrictly natural agents. See 
pa BS © ths x 


or decree of God, whereby he has reſolv- 


Nothing has occaſioned more diſputes. 


article of faithz the arminians, remon- 


or influence, is called phyſical predeter- 
mination, or premotion: for divines 
maintain, that God has no ſhare in the 


plied to it; hen any thing is ſo ap- 


, ” of = 


"In 


the articles WI I t. and Catvgr, 
The thomiſts, on the other band, ſtrongly 
aſſert phyſical predetermination, arguing 
from the ſubordination of ſecond cauſes 
to the firſt :: for, ſay they, where there 
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are ſeveral ſubordinate cauſes, the lower 
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do not act unleſs moved thereto. by the 


+ - firſt; . Another argument they draw from 
the dominion of God; for according to 
them, the eſſence of all dominion con- 


| fiſts in directing and applying things ſub- 
j ect thereto, to its own operations; if 
the dominion be moral, morally; and if 
it be alſo phyfical, phyſically. 4 
PRE DIAL TiTa8s, are thoſe that are 
paid of things ariling and growing from 
the ground only; as corn, hay, fruit, 
Se. See the article TiTRES, . J.. 
PREDICABLE, among logicians, denotes 
a general quality which may be predi- 
cated, or aſſerted of ſeveral things: thus 
animal is predicable of mankind, beaſts, 
birds, fiſhes, Sc. 3 
Predicables are only general or abſtract 
ideas, for a farther account ohich, ſee 


- we 


the articles ABSTRACT, IDEa, and 


GENERAL TERMS, 
The ſchoolmen reduce predicables to five 
claſſes, wiz. genus, ſpecies, proprium, 


GEeNnvus, Sp-cikEs, Sc. 


difference, and accidens, See the articles 


PREDICAMENT, among logicians, the _ _ 


ſame with category, See 


PREDICATE, prædicatum, in logic, that 


part of a propoſition which 2fficms or 5 


denies ſomething ot the ſubject: thus, 
in theſe propoſitions, frow ig white, ink 


which is affirmed of ſnow, and denied of 
ink. See the article PROPOSITION. 
It is a celebrated law in predicates; that 


. 


ther in the ſub 
to make it true. e 
This alſo is à noted property 


its own' lubject; thus metal contains 
- gold, ſilver, 
prefticated. © +; 


| Every. predicate: is indeed an attribute; 
but every attribute is not a preditate; 


I 


thus ſoul,” learning, ave attributed to 


man, but not predicated of him, 


” 


as a maa is net an angel; is a ſub- 


ſtance, Cc. | 


Things predicated of others are * | 
FO x 2 


* 355 


La 


ATEGORY, © 


ject, predicate, or copula 


of a pre- 
dicate, that it contains in ſome meaſure 


RED ICA TING, in logic, the 28 df af- 
firming or denying e : 
% 


is not white, whiteneſs is the predicate '- 


nothing is eſteemed to be abſolutely. af- . 
firmed cf another, unleſs it be affirmed 
in ſuch a manner, as wants nothing ei- 


copper, Sc. of which it is 
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be x, To genera, a6 animal, of 3 man, 


from the antient præfectus, his autho. 


© Se. 2. Forme, as whiteneſs, of ſnow, &c. rity only extending to forty miles round i 
An S J .SITT: 7 c 46 p 
as ſpecies, difference, property, Fc. PREFECT of the pretorium, præfectus pra- t 
The ſchoolmes diſtinguiſh. Wera ways _ forii, the leader of the pretorian bands pg 
bol predicating, as, 1. In quod tantum, deſtined for the emperor's guards, con- e 
which is to predicate eſſentially, both as ſiſting, according to Dion, of To, ooo men, c| 
to the thiog and manner, 'as honour i a This officer, according to Suetonius, was 20 
virtue, 2. In quale tantum, which is jiaſtituted by Auguſtus, and uſually taken PRI 
to predicate accidentally, both as to the from among the knights, | fo 
thing and manner, as John is a ſcholar, By the favour of the emperors his power m 
And, 3. In quale quid, or in quale poſt grew very conſiderable; to reduce which, to 
quid, which is to predicate both eſſen- Conſtantine divided the prefeQure of the T 
tially and accidentally,” as man it ra- prætorium into four prefectures, and in 
tional. | 1 each of theſe again he ſubdivided int, an 
PREDICTION, prædidtio, the foretelling civil and military departments, thougt be 
of what is to come, either by divine re- the name was only reſerved to him whi itſe 
velation, art, or conjecture. $4 was inveſted with the civil authori Ti 
PREDOMINANT, pradominans, that and that % comes belli given him w RE. 
Which prevails, or has ſome ſuperiority, commanded the cohorts, "HA ally 
over another thing, | PREFIX, or AFF1X, in grammar, a par mu 
PRE-EMPTION, præemptio, a privilege ticle added at the beginning of a word ſtru 
antiently allowed the king's pourveyor, to either to diverſify its form, or to alter i int 
have the firſt buying of corn, Sc. for ſignification. the 
the kings houſhold, but taken away by PREGNANCY, graviditas, the ſtate of few 

fat 4g Gar. II. : woman who has conceived, or is vi REI 
 PREENING, in natural hiſtory, the action child. See the articles GENERaTi0 logi 
of birds dreſſing their feathers, to enable ConcEPT1on, Fokrus, &c. firſt 
them to glide the more readily through The ſtopping of the menſtrual diſcharge befo 

the air, &c, is the firſt * of pregnancy; then the : 
For this purpoſe they have two peculiar ſwelling of the belly, in a globeſe, ne Pren 
glands on their rump, which ſecrete an irregular, protuberant figure; and abo ples 
unctuous matter into a bag that is per- the twentieth week of pregnancy, i ther 
forated, out of which the bird occaſion- motion of the foetus ; and, indeed, ti ſition 
ally draws it with its bill, motion is the only certain ſymptom, | equa] 

_  PRE-EXISTENCE, pre exiflentia, the which a living foetus can be diſtingui ut 
ſtate of a thing actually in being before ed from a mole, See the article Moll land, 
another. | | The ſeveral diſorders incident to ef a « 
PREFACE, prefatio, ſomething intro- nant women, as hzmorrhages, flat REM 
ductoty to a book, to inform the reader cies, hxmorthoids, Sc. are treated provi: 
of the deſign, method, c. obſerved under their reſpective articles H ies 
therein; and generally whatever is ne- RHAGE, FLATULENCY, Cc. , 
ce.eeſſary to facilitate the underſtanding of But more eſpecially the article AEN 
- a book. | TI RW. b TION ought to be conſulted, where t nifies 
Prefacing is a peculiar . ſpecies of writ - means of preventing this dangerous, il chief 
jag, being neither argumentation, diſ- but too often fatal accident, are partic the ſu 
courſe, narration, nor apology. _ larly conſidered, Wheth 
PREFECT," prefefus, in antient Rome, And as to the methods of delivery, be art 
one of the chief magiſtrates who govern- the treatment both of the mother The t 
ed in the-abſence of the kings, conſuls, child during the time of 1ying-in, bat i 

and emperors. they may be found under the an prime 
This power was greateſt under the em- DELIVERY, INFANT, LOCHIA, L for 20 
perore. His chief care was the govetn- 1NG-IN WOMEN, Ce. pice 7 
ment of the city, taking cognizance of Negative PREGNANT, in law, Se dem, 
all crimes committed therein, and within article NEGATIVE Some a 

2 bundred miles. He judged capitally PREJUDICE, præjudicium, does not mi enſe w 
"and finally, and even preſided in the ſe- a judgment merely as- prior to ano Lend, 
vate. He had the ſuperintendance of the in reſpe& of time, but as being p"emiy, 
proviſions, building, ayd navigation. before the things were duly conhd f prin 
The prefe& of modern Rome differs little and fully underſiood. Hence preſes = 
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„ ometimes-called anticipation, and a 
preconceived opinion; and makes one of 
the many cauſes of error. See ERROR. 


2 PRELATE, an eecleſiaſtic raiſed to ſome 
ron eminent and ſuperior dignity in the 
nen. church; as biſhops, archbiſhops, patri - 


archs, Cc. See BisHOP, Sc. 
PRELIMINARY, in general, denotes 

ſomething to be examined and deter- 

mined, before an affair can be treated of 


Was 


aken 


ower 

hich, to the purpoſ , „ 0] 
Fee The preliminaries of peace conſiſt chiefly 
and in ſettling the powers of embaſſadors, 
| into and certain points in diſpute, which muſt 
10uph be determined previous to the treaty 
| wha itſelf. - See the articles EMBASSADOR, 
jority TaEATY, Sc. | 


PRELUDE, præludium, in muſic, is uſu- 
ally a flouriſh or irregular air, which a 
muſician plays off-band, to try if his in- 


1 WI 


a par 

word 
rk into the piece to be played. Very often 
the whole band in the orcheſtra run a 
few diviſions, to give the tune. 


te of | 
; REMISES,'or P&EMISSES, premiſe, in 


is wit 
ATION 


ſcha * 


then the article SYLLOGISM. 

oſe, nt Premiſes are the foundation or princi- 
nd abo ples of our reaſoning z which being ei- 
ney, t ther ſelf-evident or demonſtrative propo- 
ed, t ſitions, the truth of the concluſion is 


equally evident, „ 
ulsgzs, in law, properly ſignifies the 


tom, - 
{inguil 


e Mou bad, Sc. mentioned in the beginning 
to pi of a deed. See the article DEED, * 
at sLAW, a city of Poland, in the 
reated ( province of Red Ruſſia, ſituated 110 


Hi £10k miles ſouth-eaſt of Cracow: eaſt long. 
ue, north lat. 499. 


le AU MUM, or PR, properly ſig- 
where e nißes a reward or recompence; but it is 
erous, 18 chiefly uſed in a -mercantile ſenſe for 
re partic tbe ſum of money given to an inſurer 
whether of ſhips, houles, lives, Cc. See 
ivery, be article InSURANCT.. | AT 
other The term premium. is alſo applied to 
1g-in, bat is given for a. thing above par, or 
the zich Prime colt: thus if lottery-tickets ſell 
IA, r 20 8. more than prime coſt, or the 
pnce at which the government iſſued 
w. der dem, this 206. is called a premium. 
dame alſo uſe premium in a ſynonymous 
es not nene with bounty. See Boü nrx. 
to abb lender of money accepting a voluntary 
being paemium from the borrower on payment 
y conh0 of principal and intereſt, ſhall not be 
ce prejvin thin the ſtatutes againſt uſury. See the 


iicle UsUBY, 
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frument. be in tune, and ſo lead him 


logic, an appellation given to the two 
firſt propoſitions of a ſyllogiſm, as going 
before, or preceding the concluſion, See 


« x 
* * p * 
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PREMONSTRATENSES, in church- 


hiſtory, a religious order, - inſtituted by 
St. Norbert, about the year 1119. 


PREMOTION, præmotio, the ſame with 


predetermination. Ses the article PE- 


- DETERMINATION. a" 3 
PREMUNIENTES, in law, writs. diſ- 


patched to the biſhops, to call them tio 
parliament ; warning them to bring with 


them the deans and archdeacons, one 
proctor for each chapter, and two for 
the clergy of each dioceſe. See the ar- 
ticle CONVOCATION, N 
PREMUNIRE, or PRAMUNIRE, in law, 
is taken two ways; either for a writ, or 
for the offence for which it is granted. 


Formerly. the church of Rome carried 


its pretended right of ſupremacy to ſuch 
a height, that ſeveral ſtatutes were made 
to check and reſtrain the growing power 


of the pope; but more eſpecially ſtat. 


16 Rich. II. c. 5, commonly known by 
the name of the ſtatute of premunire, 
which ordains the puniſhment of offen - 


ders on this ſtatute to be this: that they 


ſhould be out of the king's protection, 
attached by their bodies, i. e. impriſoned 
at the king's pleaſure, and loſe their 
lands, goods, and chattells. 
Premunire is now chiefly uſed for the 


above puniſhment, which is incurred not 
only by thoſe who aſſert the pope's ſu- 
premacy ; but alſo by thoſe who refuſe - 


to, take the oath of allegiance, or of the 
king's ſupremacy, &c. A | 


It is ſaid no perſon, ho has incurred a 


premunire, can bring any action; and 
a writ of premunire lies as well for a 


arty. grieved, as for the king; but the 
aws making offences a premunire are.” 
ſo very ſevere, that they are ſeldom put 


in execution. 


PRENANTHES, in botany, a genus of 


the ſyngeneſia- polygamia æqualis claſs of _ - 
plants, the compound flower of which: 


is not imbricated, but conſiſts of five 


dated, and contained in the 0. 
PRENDER, in law, fignifies 


4 


before it is offered, 


And prender de baron, literally fignifies 8 
to take a huſband ; but in law it 1vſed: | 
as an exception, to diſable the: widow 


. from 1 an appeal of. murder, 
Who had killed her former 


againſt one 
huſband. 
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equal hermaphrodite flowers, which are 
monopetalous, ligulated, quadrideatated, 

and placed in a. ſingle circle: the ſeeds” 
are ſingle, or one after each flower, cor-— 


fies "the power. 
or right à perſon has to take a thing, 
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PRE 
ble, 1. To genera, as animal, of a man, 
c. 2. Forme, as whiteneſs, of ſnow, &c. 
And, 3. Equals, of things of equal extent, 
dss ſpecies, difference, property, &. 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh ſeveral ways 
of predicating, as, 1. In quod tantum, 
which is to predicate eſſentially, both as 
to the thiog and manner, as honour it a 
virtue. 2. In quale tantum, which is 
to predicate accidentally, both as to the 
thing and manner, as John is a ſcholar, 
And, 3. In quale quid, or in quale poſt 


Ws 


* 
* 
* 


quid, which is to predicate both eſſen- 


tially and accidentally,” as man it ra- 
tional. 4 Bs 

PREDICTION, predi&:0, the foretelling 

of what is to come, either by divine re- 
velation, art, or conjecture. meg 
PREDOMINANT, pradominans, that 
Which prevails, or has ſome ſuperiority, 
over another thing, 
PRE-EMPTION, preemptio, a privilege 

© antient!y allowed the king's pourveyor, to 
have the firſt buying of corn, Sc. for 


* 


the kings houſhold, but taken away by PREGNANCY, graviditas, the ſtate of 
fat 4 Far, 1 5 


- PREENING, in natural hiſtory, the action 

of birds dreſſing their feathers, to enable 

them to glide the more readily through 
the air, &c, 

For this purpoſe they have two peculiar 

glands on their rump, which ſecrete an 
unctuous matter into a bag that is per- 

forated, out of which the bird occaſion- 
ally draws it with its bill. 

PRE-ExISTENCE, pre exiflentia, the 

. Rate of a thing actually in being before 

another. | | 

" PREFACE, prefatio, ſomething intro- 

_ © dutory to a book, to inform the reader 
of the - degn, method, Sc. obſerved ' 
therein; and genetally whatever is ne- 
| ceflary to facilitate the underſtanding of 


a. book. A al . 
Prefacing is a peculiar. ſpecies of writ- 
© Ing, being neither argumentation, diſ- 
conifſe, narration, nor apology, 
one of the chief D who govern- 
ed in the-abſence of the kings, conſuls, 
and emperors. 5-44-66 7 Hoh 
This power was greateſt under the em- 
perore. His chief care was the govetn - 


ment of the city, taking cognizance of Negative PREGNANT, in law. See l 


all crimes committed therein, and within 


à hundred miles. He judged capitally PREJUDICE, præjudicium, does not me 


and finally, and even preſided in the fe- 
vate. He had the ſuperintendance of the 
proviſions, building, ayd navigation. 
The preſect of modern Rome differs little 


OY 


© a 
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PREFECT of the 


and that / comes belli 
commanded the cohorts. 
PREFIX, or Arrix, in grammar, a par- 
ticle added at the beginning of a word, 


larly conſidered, | 
PREFECT," præſectus, in antient Rome, 


from the antient præfectus, his autho- 


rity only extending to forty miles round 


the city. . 1 
| etorium, præfectus pro. 
torii, the leader of the pretorian bands 
deſtined for the emperor's guards, con- 
fiſting, according to Dion, of T0,000 men, 
This officer, according to Suetonius, was 
inſtituted by Auguſtus, and uſually taken 
from among the knights, - 
By the favour of the emperors his power 
rew very conſiderable; to reduce which, 
Conſtantine divided the prefeQure of the 
prætorium into four prefectures, and 
each of theſe again he ſubdivided into 
civil and military departments, though 
the name was only reſerved to him who 
was inveſted with the civil authority, 
given him who 


either to diverſify its form, or to alter it 
fignification. © ' 


woman who has conceived, or is wit 
child. See the articles GENERATION 
CoNnCcEPT1ON, FoETvus, &c. 
The ſtopping of the menſtrual diſcharge 
is the firſt Fon of pregnancy; then 
ſwelling of the belly, in a globeſe, nat 
irregular, protuberant figure; and about 
the twentieth week of pregnancy, the 
motion of the fœtus: nf 1 indeed, thi 
motion is the only certain ſymptom, | 
which a living foetus can be diſtinguiſ 
ed from a mole, See the article Mol 
The ſeveral diſorders incident to preg 
nant women, as hzmorrhages, flatule 
cies,” hxmorthoids, &c. are treated « 
under their reſpective articles HzM0t 
RHAGE, FLATULENCY, Cc. 
But more eſpecially the article A0 
TION ought to be conſulted, where th 
means of preventing this dangerous, a 
but too often fatal accident, are partic 


And as to the methods of delivery, at 
the treatment both of the mother a 
child during the time of 1ying-in, 8. 
they may be found under the arch 
DELIVERY, INFANT, LOCHKLA, L 
ING-IN WOMEN, Cc. | 


article NEGATIVE. 


a a judgment merely as- prior to anotht 
in reſpe& of time, but as' being pile 
before the things were duly confident 
and fully undertiood, Hence prejuor 
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 preconceived opinion; and makes one of 
the many cauſes of error, See ERROR. 
PRELATE, an eccleſiaſtic raiſed to ſome 
eminent and ſuperior dignity in the 


archs, Sc. See BisHoP, Sc. | 


to the purpoſe. ; 
The preliminaries of peace conſiſt chiefly 
in ſettling the powers of embaſſadors, 
and certain points in diſpute, which muſt 
be determined previous to the treaty 
itſelf. - See the articles EMBASSADOR, 
Takaryv, Ec. 
PRELUDE, præludium, in muſic, is uſu- 
ally a flouriſh or irregular air, which a 
muſician plays off-hand, to try if his in- 
ſtrument be in tune, and ſo lead him 
into the piece to be played. Very often 
the whole band- in 'the orcheſtra run a 
few diviſions, to give the tune. 
PREMISES, or PaEMuiss ES, premiſe, in 
logic, an appellation g 
6d propoſitions of a ſy 


" © 


llogiſm, as going 


the article SYLLOGISM. 

Premiſes are the foundation or princi- 
ples of ouc.. reaſoning ; which being ei- 
ther ſelf-evident or demonſtrative propo- 
ſitions, the truth of the concluſion is 
equally evident, W 
PREMISES, in law, properly ſignifies the 
land, @c, mentioned in the beginning 
of a deed, See the article DEED. . _ 
REMISLAW, a city of Poland, in the 
province of Red Ruſſia, ſituated 110 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Cracow: eaſt long. 
11% north lat. 49% 
REMIUM, of PR £MLuM, properly ſig- 
nifies a reward or recompence; but it is 
chiefly uſed in a mercantile ſenſe for 
the ſum of money. given to an inſurer 
the article INSURANCT., 
The term premium is alſo applied to 
what is given for a thing above par, or 
prime coft; thus if lottery-tickets ell 


price at which the government iſſued 
them, this 208. is called a premium. 
dome alſo uſe premium in a ſynonymous 
lenſe with bounty. See BOUNTY. 

A lender of money accepting a voluntary 
premium from the borrower on payment 
of principal, and intereſt, ſhall not be 
within the ſtatutes againſt uſury. See the 
uticle Us Ur. . 
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RB n 
is ſometimes called anticipation, and a PREMONSTRATENSES, in church. 


church; as biſhops, archbiſhops, patri- - 


PRELIMINARY, in general, denotes 
ſomething to be examined and deter- 
mined, before an affair can be treated of 


iven to the two 


before, or preceding the concluſion, See 


whether of ſhips, houles, lives, Sc. See 


for 20 8. more than prime coſt, or the 
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\ hiſtory, a religious order, - inſtituted by 
St. Norbert, about the year 1119. 
PREMOTION, præmotio, the ſame with 
predetermination. See the article Pre. - 
DETBRMINATION. 3 . 
PREMUNIENTES, in law, writs. diſ- 
patched to the biſhops, to call them to 
parliament z warning them to bring with 
them the deans and archdeacons, one 
proftor for each chapter, and two for 
the clergy of each dioceſe. See the ar- 
ticle CONVOCATION, e ; 
PREMUNIRE, or PRAMUNIRE, in law, 
is taken two ways ; either for a writ, or 
for the offence for which it is granted. 
Formerly. the church of Rome carried 
its pretended right of ſupremacy to ſuch 
a height, that ſeveral ſtatutes were made 
to check and reſtrain the growing power 
of the pope; but more eſpecially ſtat. 
16 Rich. II. c. 5, commonly known by 
the name of the ſtatute of premunire, 
which ordains the puniſhment of offen- 
ders on this ſtatute to be this: that they 
ſhould be out of the king's protection, 
attached by their bodies, i. e. impriſoned 
at the king's pleaſure, and loſe their 
lands, goods, and chattels. | 
Premunire is now chiefly - uſed for 
above puniſhment, which is incurred not 
only by thoſe who aſſert the pope's ſu- 
premacy ; but alſo by thoſe who refuſe - 


to, take the oath of allegiance, or of the  —__ = 


king's ſupremacy, Sc. 
It is ſaid no perſon, ho has incurred a 
premunire, can bring any action; and 
a writ of premunire lies as well .for a 


arty. grieved, as for the king; but the 


laws making offences a premunire are. 
ſo very ſevere, that they are ſeldom put 


in execution. 


PRENANTHES, in botany, a. genus of 


the ſyngeneſia- polygamia zqualis claſs of 5 b, 3 
plants, the compound flower of which: - © 
is not imbricated,. but conſiſts of five 


equal hermaphrodite flowers, which are 
monopetalous, ligulated, quadridentated, 
and placed in a. ſingle circle: the ſeeds 


are ſingle, or one after each flower, cor- 


dated, and contained in the cup: 


PRENDER, in law, ſignifies the power 
or right a perſon has to take @ thing, ky 


before it is e A Fa dale . 

And prender de baron, literally ſignifies 

to take a huſband ; but in low is 1©vſed- | 

as an exception, to diſable the: widow.. 

from purſuing. an appeal of murder, 
againſt one tho had killed her former 
huſband. ET CEE Prey. | 
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PRENO MEN, prænomen, among the an- 

tient Romans, a name prefixe 

family-name, anſwering to our chriſtian 

name: ſuch are Caius, Lucius, Marcus. 

PRENOTION, prænotio, a piece of know- 

| ©. ledge, naturally preceding ſome other 3 

1 as the knowledge of the antecedent; 


which muſt precede that of the conſe- 


75 yent, 
PREPARING mEDICINES, freparantia 
medicamenta, ſuch as prepare the morbid 


© tumours, and diſpoſe them to ſeparate 


from the healthy, and pals off by eva- 
cuation, - WH 
Some have allo given the appellation of 
preparing veſſels, vaſa præparantia, to 
8 | The! ſpertic ene“ N articles 
8 GexkzRATION and SPERMATIC. ; 
PREPARATION, praparatio, in mathe- 
EY matics, ſomething preparatory to the de- 
monſtrstion of a propoſition, Thus if 
a propolition in geometry is to be de- 
monſtrated, the preparation conſiſts in 
drawing certain lines; and if a pr6po- 
ſition in arithmetic, in ſome computation 
to be previouſly made to come at the de- 
© pt. monſtration. 6 hb 
g PREPARATION, in pharmacy. c. the 
8 manner of preparing and managing any 
medicine, in order to fit it to ſerve the 
wy 8 for which it is intended. 
The operations which go by this name 
are various, as decoction, infuſion, cal- 
c nation, ſublimation, Sc. See the ar- 
> ticle DECOcT1ON, @c. _ 
x PrBPARATION, in anatomy, the art of 
pPreſerving the parts of animals for ana- 
tomieal uſes; which is done either by 
drying them thoroughly, or putting them 
in a proper liquor. ware” £36 
© In drying ports which re thick, when 
© the weather is warm, care muſt be taken 
. to prevent putrefaction, fly-blows, in- 
iets, Se. This is eafily done by the 
n ſe of a ſolution of corroſive ſublimate 
in ſpirit of wine, in the proportion of 
tao drachms of ſublimate to a pound of 
iſpirit: the part ſnould be moiſtened with 
. - . © *this liquor as it dries, and by this me- 
. - * thod the body of a child may be kept 
ſaſe even in ſummer, - Dried repora- 
tions are apt to crack and moulder 
- - - away in keeping; to prevent this their 
ſurface ſhould be covered with à thick 
_ varviſh, repeated as often as occaſion 
requires, e ee 
Though ſeveral parts prepared dry are 
- ** uſeful, yet others muſt be ſo managed 
5 to Fm flexible, and nearer a na- 
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to their well rectified colourleſs ſpirit of wine, to 
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tural ſtate; which may be done in 2 


which is added a ſmall quantity of the 


ſpirit of vitriol or nitre. When theſe Ph 
are properly mixed, they neither change | 
their colour nor the conſiſtence of the | 
parts, except where there are ſerous or 
mucous liquors contained in them. The PH 
© brain, even of a young child, in this ( 
mixture grows ſo firm as to admit of : 
gentle handling, as do alſo the vitreous PR 
and chryſtaline humours of the eye. The 
liquor of the ſebaceous glands and the 7 
| ſemen, are coagulated by this ſpirituous 0 
mixture; and it heightens the red colour I 
of the injection of the blood veſſels, ſo 8 
that after the part has been ip it a little c 
time, ſeveral veſſels appear which were I1 
before inviſible, If you will compare c 
theſe effects with what Ruyſch has aid Ie 
*of his balſam, you will find the liquor n 
above mentioned to come very near toi. Par 
The proportion of the two ſpirits mu ir 
be changed according to the part pre. w 
pared: for the brain and humours «f ſt 
the eye, you muſt put two drachms 6 bi 

' ſpirit of nitre to one pound of ſpirit a th 
wine. In preſerving other parts which or 
are harder, thirty. or forty drops of th di 
acid will be ſufficient ; a larger quanti vi 
will make bones flexible, and even dil. A 
ſolve them. The part thus preſerved bi 
ſhould” be always kept covered with th Ti 

| _ therefore great care ſhould be D. 
taken to ſtop the mouth of the gli da 
with a waxed cork and a bladder tied ter 
over it, to prevent the evaporation of i| | the 
- ſpirit. 58-5; gir 
Some prefer malt-ſpirit to ſpirit of wi ga 
becauſe this laſt is apt to change into Lo 
brown colour; whereas the malt-ſpir Th 
never loſes its limpid appearance. lik; 
PREPENSED, præpenſus, in law, den PRE: 
fore-thought : thus when a man is u or. 
upon a ſudden quarrel, if there was for 
lice prepenſed formerly between them, WW - pla: 
makes it murder, + can 
PREPOSITION, prepoſitio, in gramm it * 
one of the parts of ſpeech, being an 1 foll 
declinable particle which yet ſetves If | 
govern the nouns that follow it; (yn it ; 
as per, pro, propter; and through, i part 
with, Ec. " p | a and 
F. Buffier allows it to be only a mod PRE S 
cative of a part of ſpeech, ſerving to d note 
cumſtantiate a noun; ' + ever 
PREPOSITUS' villæ, ſometimes dere fligh 
the chief officer of the king in a to Se. 

_ mapor, or village. In antient rece Am 
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pe was no more than the lord's bailiff; 
he is alſo, in later writers, the conſtable 
or petty conſt able. 

PREPUCE, . preputium, in anatomy, the 
foreſæin ; being a prolongation of the 
cutis of the penis, covering the glans. 


See the article PRAuis. | * PRESBYS, in ornithology, a name bj 


eminence Which one perſon has over 


another iy 
PREROGATIVE of the king, prerogativa 
regis, that power which the king hath, 


not only over other perſons, but over the 
ordinary courſe of the common law, in 


right of his crown. 


Such as, that he may pardon a perſon 


condemned to die, that the king's perſon 
is ſubje to no man's ſuit, his poſſeſſions 
cannot he taken from him by any vio- 


lence, his goods are ſubject to no tribute, 


nor deftrainable, Sc. I 

PxEROGATIVE-COURT, à court belong- 
ing to. the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
wherein wills are proved and admini- 
ſtrations granted that belong to the arch- 


biſhop by his prerogative; that is, where 


the party, at his death, had five pounds, 
or upwards, out of the dioceſe where he 
died, and within the archbiſhop's pro- 
vince, See WILL, PROBATE, &c, 


All citations and decrees run in the arch- 


biſhop's name. 

This court is kept in the common-hall in 

DoQtors.commons, in the afternoon, next 
day after the Arches. The judge is at- 

tended by the regiſter, who ſets down 
| the acts of the court, keeps records, ori- 

ginal wills, Sr. It is called the prero- 


gative-office, now kept in Deans-court, 


London. 
The archbiſhop of York. hath alſo the 
like court, called his exchequer. 
PRESA, in the italian muſic, a character 
or mark ſhewing when and where a per- 
former in a concert is to begin to ſing or 
play: but in particular, in fugues or 
canons, it is thus marked + over the note 
at which the ſecond- part, which is to 
follow or imitate the firſt, muſt begin. 
If the mark be repeated a ſecond time, 
it is to ſhew the place where the third 


and fo on through all the parts. 
PRESAGE, preſoghum, in antiquity, de- 


event; which was chiefly taken from the 
flight” of "birds, the'entrails of victims, 
Sc. See AUGURY and ARUSPICES, 


* 
© 
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part muſt begin, to imitate the ſecond; 


notes an augury, or ſign of ſome future 


. Among "phyſicians, the term preſage is 


1 * 


4 » 
© ſonetimes uſed for prognoſtic ſign. See 
the article PROGNOSTIC. -. 

_ PRESBURG, the, capital of Hungary, 2 
large city, on the north fide of the Da- 
nube, fifty miles eaſt of Vienna: eaſt 

long. 15% 30/, north lat. 48% 200. 


which ſome have called the regulus cri- 
ſtatus, or golden crowned wren. 

PRESBY T A, mwefurvc, in optics, a per- 

- ſon whole eyes being flat, can ſee diſtant 
objects diſtinctly, but thoſe near con- 


rally ſubject to it. 

Spectacles, or convex 2 are the 

only remedy for this defect; for if theſe 
are well fitted to the degree of flatneſs of 
the eyes, they cauſe the rays of light to 

converge in ſuch a manner from-near ob- 

jects, as to make. them fall exactly on 


the retina, and thereby produce diſtinct 


viſion. See the article Vis1ON. - 


PRESBY TER, in the primitive chriſtian 5 
church, an elder, one of the ſecond or- 


der of ecclefiaſtics; the other two being 


biſhops and deacons. See the articles 


Bis HO and DEACON, -. ... 


. o 


Preſbyter,. or elder, is a word borrowed 


from the greek tranſlation of the old teſta? 


or governor; it being a note of office 


and dignity, not of age, and in this ſenſe . 


biſhops are ſometimes called preſbyters in 
the new teſtament. The preſbyters might 
baptize, preach, conſecrate and agmini- 


ſter the euchariſt in the-biſhop's abſence, .. 
in his preſence, if he authorized and 
deputed them; and the biſhops did ſcarce. 

any thing in the government of the 
church without their advice, conſent and 


amicable concurrence. 


The grand diſpute. between the follow. | | 


ers of the geneva and roman diſcipline is 
about the ſameneſs and difference of 


preſbyters and biſhops at the time of the - 


apolties, 


PRESBY TERIANS, a fed of proteſtants, 


ſo called from their maintaining that the 
government of the church appointed in 
the new teſtament was by preſbyteries; 
that is, by miniſters and ruling elders, 
l eee its government and diſci- 
- pline. ee eee e 
- The preſbyterians affirm, that there is 
no order in the church as eſtabliſned by 
Chriſt and his apoſtles, ſuperior to that 
of preſbyters; that all miniſters being 
ambaſſadors of Chriſt, are equal by their 


ww" 


+  fuſedly 3 which defect of ſight gat this 
appellation, becauſe old people are natu- 


ment, where it commonly ſignifies ruler 


N = „ 
r . . 
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2 _ 


/ 


g * 
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commiſſion ; and that elder or preſbyter, 
and biſhop are the ſame in name and 
office : for which they alledge, As xx. 
=3, Se. © Mets . 
The only 
tde church of England, relates to diſct- 
pline and church · government. Their 
digbeſt affembly is a ſynod, which may 
de provincial, national, or excumenical 
they allow of appeals from inferior 

to foperior aſſemblies; according to As 
XV." 2, 6, 22, 23. The next aſſembly 
is compoſed of a number of miniſters and 
elders, affociated for governing the 
churches within certain bounds. This 
authority they found upon Ads xi. 40. 
Ad xv. 4, 6, Sc. The loweſt of their 
afferpblies or preſbyteries, conßiſts of the 
miniſter and elders of .a congregation 
ho have power to cite before them any 


Ae between them and 
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void. By our ſtatutes alſo, a judge or 


PRESCRIPTION, in medicine, is the affign. 
ing a proper and adequate remedy to a 


member, and to admoniſh, inſtruct, re- 


duke and ſuſpend him from the euchariſt. 

Tbey have allo a deacon, whoſe office is 

to take care of the poor. | 

_ The ordination of their miniſters is by 

er, faſting, and impoſition” of the 

hands of the prefby 

"the" diſcipline of the church of Scotland. 

. PRESCIENCE, in theology, fore-know- 

— or the knowledge which God has 
of events before they come to paſs, 

PRESCRIPTION, in law, is a right or 

title acquired by uſe and time, introduced 

- for affuxing the property of effects, in 

Favour' of perſons who have for a certain 

. © Jie had them in their poſſeſſion. Pre- 

ſtceription has been called, a penalty im- 

5 by the Jaws. upon negligence; but 


the law of preſcription does not puniſh 


the 3ndotence of proprietors, but only 
- Intexprets their filence for their conſent 3 
preſuming that a man who negleRts to aſ- 
ert his right for a ſeries of years, gives 
- It up. Io the common law, preſcription 
vs uſually underſtood of a poſſeſſion from 
time immemorial, or beyond the memory 
of man: but in the civil law, and even 
in our common law, there are preſcrip- 
tions of a much ſhorter date. See the 
article Posssssiox. nh +54 27 
The things a perſon may make title to 
by preſeription are, a fair, market, toll, 
way, water, rent, common, park, war- 
ren, franchiſe, conrt-leet, waifs, eſtrays, 
Sc. There is likewiſe a preſcription 
. againſt actions and ſtatutes: thus by the 
31 Elis. c. 1. it is ordained that all ac - 


tions, Cc. that s re brought upon ſtatutes, 


the penalty whereof belongs to the king, 


ſhall be brought within two years after PRESENCE, præſentia, 


* . 


tery. This is now | 


intention, and alſo into their common 


. ſantneſs poſſible, but alſo into the ſmallet 


Sc. may be ſued. within two years ; but 
the crime of maintenance or embracery, 


_ toms, and an acquaintance with the vir. 
relation to preſcriptions. - In all chronic 
© caſes, medicines are to be contrived as 


© fore the common drinks and foods are to 


' temporaneous medicines be contrived, 


3 
* 


the offence is committed, or ſhall be 
clerk: convicted of falſe entering of pleas, 


whereby perjury is committed by a jur 
muſt. be profecuted within fix days, . 
otherwiſe the parties preſcribe. See the 
atticles LiMITATION and ACT10n, 


diſeaſe, from an examination of its ſymp. 


tues and effects of the materia medica. 
Quincy gives the following directions in 


near to a diet, as poſſible, and there. 


be medicated as far as they will admit, 
and the caſe requires. But in acute caſes, 
which are generally dangerous, all aſſi. 
ſtance muſt be called in that can be had, 
according to the 3 of the caſe; 
and as medicines of efficacy are here 
made uſe of, they are moſt ſafely diſtri- 
buted into boles or draughts, in order 
that the doſe .may be aſcertained to the 
greateſt exaQtneſs, eſpecially where opiates 
are uſed: care is here to be taken to ſet 
all the helps to co-operate together, ſo 
that they may not interfere with each 
other: thus a bole or a powder may be 
given every three, four, or ſix hours, 
with a draught, julep, or any other 
liquid form after it; and herein may be 
dropt ſpirits, tinctures, Cc. of the like 


drink: and the night-doſes, or others, 
if neceſſary, may be joined with an opi- 
ate: externals, if neceſſary, may allo 
be ordered at the ſame time; and if bli. 
ſters are applied, as they frequently oc- 
caſion ftranguries and heat of urine, 
emulſions may come in for common 
drink, Known medicines ſhould be dil- 
guiſed as much as poſſible, and all ex- 


not only with all the elegance and ples- 


doſes they are capable of : thus draughts 
to grown perſons ought never to exceed 
four ounces, and to be ſeldom abore 
three, and boles ought ſeldom to weig| 
above two drams. But the moſt gener 
and neceſſary rule in all caſes-is, to an- 
ſwer the end by as few medicines ® 
poſſible, and never to make a cure worle 
than the diſeaſe. "$6 
a term of rel · 
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tion uſed in oppoſition to abſence, and 


certain place, or the ſtate of à perſon 
conſidered as co-exiſting with another. 
In this ſenſe; an obligation is ſaid to be 


neſſes. At the breaking open the ſeal 
of a minor or abſent perſon, the - 
a ſuperior magiſtrate is-preſent, it ſome- 
times takes away the power of an infe- 
rior. It has been held, that the preſence 


PRESENSANO, a town of Italy, twenty- 
eight miles north of Naples. 

PRESENT, præſens, in grammar, the 
firſt tenſe of a verb, expreſſing the pre- 


ing, See the article TENSE. 

PRESENT ATION, in law, the act of a 
patron offering his clerk to be inſtituted 
ay. benefice of his gift, the ſame being 
vol 
All perſons that have ability to make a 
purchaſe or grant, may allo preſent to 
vacant benefices in their gift ; though 
where a clergyman is patron of a church, 
he cannot preſent himſelf ; but may pray 
to be admitted by the biſhop, and the 
admiſſion ſhall be effectual. An infant 
of any age may alſo preſent in his own 

name; but a preſentation by a feme co- 
vert, muſt be in the name of both huſ- 
band and wife. As coparceners make 


ay be jointly, or the eldeſt may preſent firſt, 
je like and the reſt in their turn. Joint. tenants 
mmon muſt alſo join in a preſentation ; and 
others, when a corporation preſents, it muſt be 
n opi- under their common ſeal. Aliens born 
y allo and papiſts cannot preſent to benefices, 


if bli- which are preſented tb by the univerſitics ; 


ly be- but a popiſh recuſant may grant his pa- 
urine, tronage to another, who may preſent” 
ommon where there is no fraud. 

| be dil patron may revoke his preſentation 
all er- before inſtitution, but not afterwards: 
ptrived, and a right of preſenting to the next avoi- 

d plez- . dance of-a.church, whether granted by 
ſmallet WW will or deed, will paſs ; but a preſenta- 


caught I] tion whilſt the church is full, is judged 
» exceed n 


above RE SEN TEE, the clerk. preſented to a 
o weigh Wl: denefice by the patron, See the article 
genen Arne 4, 
;, to 30- RESENTMENT, in law, a denuncia- 
cines 1 don of jurors, or a juſtice of the peace, 
ire wolle er other officers, without any informa- 
| tion of an offence inquirable by the court, 

of rela 175 . „ Mi ; 

os 


e V 
| do which it is preſented ; or it may be 
. 6gnifying the exiſtence of a perſon in a a 


ted contrary to law; and it is what the 


paſſed in preſence of a notary and wit- grand jury finds and preſents to the court, 


ſence of a ſubſtitute is neceſſary : where 


of one feoffee may ſerve for all the reft. 


ſent time, or that ſomething is now per- 
forming; as ſcribo, I write, or am writ- 


but one patron, they are either to preſent. 


faid to be an information made by the 
_ jury in a court before a judge, who has 
authority to puniſh any offence commit- 


. without any bill of inditment delivered: 
yet it is afterwards reduced into the form 
of an indictment. A preſentment is 
draven up in a ſhort note by the jurors, 
as an inſtruction to draw the iadĩd ment 
by it; and preſentments are made 


juſtices of the peace, in their ſeſſions of 


offences againſt ſtatutes, in order to their 
puniſhment in the ſuperior courts; and 
alſo in courts-leet and courts- baron, be- 
fore the ſtewards thereof; as likewiſe by 
conſtables, church-wardene, ſurveyors of 
highways, Cc. of matters belonging to 
their reſpective offices, - 139 
xe of darrein PRESENTMENT, See the 
article Q Rx. Perk 
PRESENTS, in law, the ſame with bene- 
volences, or free gifts; eſpecially thoſe 
given by the clergy, or the ſtates of the 
realm, to the king. 
PRESEPE, or PxÆs ER, in aſtronomy, 
the name given to three nebulous ſtars ia 
the breaſt of cancer. See CANCER. 
PRESERVATION, in general, denotes 
the art of preſerving things in a ſtate of 


perfection; or, at leaft, from being: fo * 


far corrupted and ſpoiled, as to be no 
longer uſeful, , | - : 
Animal ſubſtances are preſerved by cur- 
ing, pickling, drying, or chemical pre- 
aration, See the articles CURING, 
| PiCKLE, PREPARATION, @c. 


For the method of preſerving corn ia 


granaries, ſee CORN and GRANARY. 
Fruits may be long preſerved” in ſpirit of 


wine, firſt well ſaturated with the ſkins . 


and tinging parts of thoſe fruits; and 
many may be tolerably preſerved. in per- 
fectly fermented liquors, which generate 
no more air. The more ſolid vegetable 
ſubſtances may be preſerved by gently 
drying in the ſun, ſhade; or other flack 


heat. Thus peas or beans. may be dried 
young in a flack oven in their proper ſea- 


ſon, and may afterwards be boiled in 
the winter, and will eat young and ten- 
der, as if juſt gathered. The ways cf 
preſerving fruits, both dry and moift, 
with ſugar, are now univerſally known 5 


and there are in che ſeveral ways many 


ſecrets in the bands of particular artiſts, 


which it would be well to have gene- 


rally known, See the article Fx vir. 
Aa for the methods of curing and pre- 
| | IE | ſerving 
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- ſerving vegetable juices and liquors. b 
decodion, inſpiſſation, fermentation, JE 
riſication, matching, c. See DEcoc- 
„ TION, IuseissArixc, Se. 
PRESERVATIVE, among phyſicians, de- 
notes a medicine taken by way of pre- 
caution; or, to ſecure a man from a 
- diſeaſe that threatens him. ; 
The principal preſervatives, according 
to Boerhaave, are abſtinence, quiet, 
drinking warm water; and, after this, 


* 


| 3 — and continued motion till the 


, appearance of ſweat; then a pro- 
found ſleep, the body being well co- 
- vered. 8 28 1 
In the time of a plague, preſervatives 
are very neceſſary againſt the contagion 
0 of the air. 8 IT 
Generous wines,-cardiacs, and ſudori- 
- 'fics, are alſo rful preſervatives. © * 
PRESIDENT, præſes, an officer created 
or elected to preſide aver a company, in 
contradiſtinction to the other members, 
bo are called reſidente. | 
The lord preſident of the coun 
fourth great officer of the crown, as an- 
tient as king John, when he was ſtiled 
conciliarius capitalis. His office is to 
attend on the king, propoſe buſineſs at 
the council table, and report the tranſac- 
tions there to the king, See COUNCIL. 
The loril preſident of the court of ſeſſion, 


1 


in Scotland, is the firſt of the fifteen lords, 
- who preſides in that auguſt aflemb)y, - 


which is the ſupreme court of juſtice in 
. that kingdem. See:SES810N, + 
- PRESIDIAL,:''® bench of judges eftabliſh. 
ed in the ſeveral cities bf France; tojudge 
ultimately of all the-cauſes brought be- 
fore them by way of appeal from the 
ſubaltern * ee e 

The edict of 1561 eſtabliſhes preſidials 


Y * 


- thus: +. That they may judge defini- 


tively to the ſum of two hundred and fifty 
livres, or ten livres pet annum. 2. To 


the ſum of one thouſand ſi ve hundred 5 


livres b viſions NIE 
PRESIDII, a ſmall territory in Italy, on 
the coaſt of Tuſcany, called State del 


prefidii,, or the garriſons; conſiſting of 


- leveral towns parriſoned by the king of 


- Spain, of which abe.chief-are Ochiteilo, 


Pa to Hercole, and Telamon. 


PRESS, prelum, in the mechanic arts, a 
10. 


machine of wood, or iron, ſerving 
ſqueeze any body very eloſe. Thus, let 
; AB plate CCX. fig. a. be a cheeſę · preſs; 
where CE, FG, are * moveable 
about the points, D, E, F, G, by apply- 
ing the hand at C; 'S, the ſtone, or 
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Now if D=> 5; DE = a, FG=; 
GH ga, FRS, FH=4;: then id 


N ; the lever CE, D is the fulcrum. Call 


the power at C.x; then the force at E or 
"1;F ** And in the lever F G, whoſe 
9 m. ĩs G, if the wer at F be 1, the 
© © force at R is & aud therefore the power 
at C is to the weight 8, as x to 5 * 5, 
or 3. Alſo che weight of the ſtone at R is 


to the preſſure at H, as & to 3, or 1 to 5; 
And wer at C is to the preſſure at 
s H, As x "_ * 2 or 7 T. 4 


2 conſiſt of fix pieces; two 
flat Imodth planks, between which the 
things to be preſſed re laid; two ſcrews 
or Forms faſtenech to the lower plank, 
and pafſing thrö two holes in the upper; 
and two nuts in form of an 8, that ſerve 
to drive the upper plank, which is moye- 
- able, Againſt the lower which is fixed. 
Preſſes uſed for expreſſing liquors are in 
moſt reſpects the fame with the common 
preſſes, only the under plank is perfo. 
rated with a great number of holes for 
© the Juice to run through. Others have 
only one ſcrew or arbor, paſſing through 
the middle of the moveable plank, which 
deſcends into a kind of ſquare box, full 
of holes, through which tte juices flow,” 
as the arbor is tbrned, © 
But that the reader may be enabled to 
form a more diſtinct idea of theſe preſſes, 
we ſhall give a draught of the common 
and great wine preſs uſed for ſqueezing 


the juice out of grapes, 
"AB (plate CCR. fig: 1.)is the baſe 
* . pedeſtal and other ther ſu rters of the com- 


mon wine - preſs. C, C, the checks, 
© which are upright beams, the lower ex- 
5 treniitice 6 pincks-irs ſunk in the earth, 
© where they are ſtrongly. fixed by crols- 
bars and maſonry : they are traverſed at 
top by two beams, lowermoſt of 
which is the nut, or receptacle of the 
ſcrew. Dis the ſcrew with its whet!, 
FE the bearer, or large piece of timber ot 

which the wheels reſt, in order to fink 

the beams croſſing the planks that cover 
the grapes, F. G, G, the maye, ot 
x plante which the grapes are diſpoſed, 
in order to be ſqueezed: theſe planks art 

cut in notches, to-ceceive the. ſiquor and 
convey it to a veſſel appropriated to re. 
| ceive it- The maye is ſupported on 4 
maſſive work of maſonry. H is the 

© wheel that ſerves to force down the {cre# 

and bearer upon. the grapes, which at 
laid upon the maye in 2 ſquare heap: 

this it does by winding off the cord iron 
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means the ſcrew and the bearer E, are 
preſſed down upon the grapes, which 


are uſually covered wit 


croſs- beams 


| reared above each other. I is a leather - 
pipe, terminating in two wooden tubes, 
for conveying the wine from one piece to 


another. 


K is a large bellows to agitate 


; the wine when it has ſettled into at even 
ſurface in both veſſels. L the ſame bel- 
| lows in profile,” Mis a large fountain, 


which affords a quick flow,” And N is 
a ſtopple to eloſe the veſſel newly filled, 


and prevent the wine from running over, 
upon withdrawing: the wooden tube,  * 
AB (ibid. fig. 2.) repreſents the baſe 


and other ſupports of the 


at wine- 


preſs; C, C, Cc. the cheeks, or ſide- 


beams; D, D, 


number at leaſt, and frequently four, or 
eren ſix; E, the ſcrew; F, the nut of 
the preſs 3 'G, the wheel, which, by 
the help of five or h men, turns the 


ſcrewz and H, the ea 
aſſemblage of ſeveral * vg pieces of if 


s which is an 


timber formed into a ſquare, and lined 


with maſonry within. This cage is ten 


* 3 : © Wis . 
9 A 
3 1 T2 *: 
L 0 ö 
, a ar * 
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4 
rew D, by which te fofnert- preſs, only the pieces of wood 


are thicker, and only one of them move- 
able; the other, which is in fortt of a 


. treſſel, being ſuſtained 
into it at each end. 
This ſerves for ſawing a 


„ 


ticle MARQUETRY, .. 


great beams, two in 


feet long, and four and an half broad 
on each ſide, and may be either raiſed 
out of, or "ſunk into the pit of maſon- 
work I ; from whence it is exhibited as 


aſcending in the 


ally wei 
being ſu 


Fa 


figure referred. It uſu- 
three thouſand pounds; and 


ed, forms, in conjundtion with the ſcrew, 


a lever of an immenſe force for ſqueezing 
down a bearer upon grapes placed upon 
the maye K, as in the former 
dee the article Wx. 
As to cyder-preſſes, the beſt and leaſt 
chargeable, is that called the box-preſs 
(ibid. fig. 3.) with which you may 
ſqueeze apples, pears, grapes, or any 
other fruit, to make wine, cyder, perry, or 
verjuice : for as one end of the box ter- 
minates in a moveable beam, which is 
worked by a wheel and à ſcrew in the 
uſual manner; ſo there are holes in the 
ide of the box, through which the juice 
flows by a ſpout into the veſſel defigned 
to receive it; 
The olive-preſs has been already deſcrib- 
ed under the article OLive. | 

The preſs uſed hy joiners to keep cloſe 


See the article CYDER. 


the pannels, Cc. of wainſcot, conſiſts 


of two ſcrews, and two pieces of wood 


four or five inches ſquare, and two or 
three feet long, whereof the holes at the 
two ends ſerve for nuts to the-fcrews. 
The preſs uſed by inlayers, reſembles 
You, III. ES 


figure. 


* I * 1 
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* 
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„ 


two pieces of wood of the ſame length - 


firmly 


* 


n 
wood required in marquetry. + See the ar- 


by two legs joined 


The founders-preſs is a ſtrong ſquare 
frame, conſiſting of four pieces of wood 
joined together with tenone, Cc. 

Nis of various fizes:. two of them are 
required to each mould, at the two ex- 
tremes whereof they are placed; ſo aa 


that, by driving wooden wedges between 


the mould and ſides of the preſs, the two 
parts of the mould for the metal may be 


preſſed cloſe together. See FouxoEkr. 


The book · binders· preſs conſiſts of two 
large wooden cheeks joined by two ſtrong 
wooden ſcrews; which, being turned by an 


iron-bar, draw together or ſet aſlunder the 
cheeks at pleaſure, See BOOK-BINDING. 
The cheeks are placed flat on a wooden 


ſtand, in form of a cheſt, into which the 


cuttings fall. A-fide of the cheeks are 


with the ſcrews, ſerving to direct the 


cheeks. Upon the cheeks is the ſhaft or 
_ Fuſt, to which the cutting · knife is faſten- 


ed by a (crew which has its key to diſ- 
mount it on occaſion, 


The ſhaft conſiſts of ſeveral parts; A 
ded in the manner repreſent= » 


wooden ſcrew, which, catching within 


the nut of the two feet that ſuſtain it, 


brings the knife to the paper, which is 


faſtened in the preſs. This ſcrew, which 


18 N long, has two dixectories, which 


reſemb 


e thoſe of the ſcrew 


of the cheeks. 


To make the ſhaft ſlide ſquare, that foot 
of the ſhaft where the knife is not fixed, 
has a kind of groove directed by a thread. 
faſtened along one of the cheeks. Laſtly, 
the knife is a piece of ſteel fix or ſeven 


inches long, 
all the reſt. 


pointed a-top, and ſquare 


The preſs uſed in the woollen manufac- 


tory is a latge wooden machine, ſerving 


to preſs cloaths, ſerges, &c. to render 


them ſmooth, and give them a gloſs. 
See plate CCX. fig. 4. where ND 


is a 


preſs with an iron-ſcrew, and K E a preſs 
with a wooden ſcrew, 5 


The principal parts of this machine ere 


the cheeks of the preſs, marked A, A, 


Sc. che put, in which the box is fixed, 


marked B, B; the windlas, C; an 


iron- crew, D; à wooden-ſcrew, E; a- 
© ſemale-ſcrew, or box, to receive the 


* . 


- 


male one, F; the bed to lay the _ 5 
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in the preſs. ache ith and l if it conßſled in an inftentaneovs BY - 327 
be preſs for linnens, ſilks, c. is cal- motion, as, ſuch preſſion ſuppoſes, there kill 
led a calender, See CALENDER, . , would be required an infinite force to fl m 
For the rolling and printing preſa, ſee produce that, motion every moment in ' {#0 
. the article PRIN TI c. iT very [lucid particle: hence it mult fol. the! 
PRESSING, in the manufaQures, is the low, that light would infle&- itſelf: ad ſum 
violently ſqueezing a cloth, ſtuff, &c. umbramy. for: preſſion, in a fluid-medi. the 
to render it ſmooth and gloſſy. uam, cannot be propagated in tight lines bad 
There are two methods of preſſing, wiz. beyond any obſtacle which ſhall hinder but 
cold or hoe. eee any part of the motion ; but will infled tion 
As to the former, or cold preſſing, after N and diffuſe itſelf every way into thoſe part Wu 
the ſtuff has been ſcoured, fulled, and of the quieſcent medium, which lie beyont or 
ſhorn, it is folded ſquare io anal plaits, the ſaid obſtacle, See Newton's Opti. quie 
And a ſkin of vellum, or paſte ( ard, ut PREST, Aa duty in money paid by the alſo 
between each plair, Over the whole is ſheriff upon his account in the exche laſt 
laid a ſquare wooden plank, and ſo put quer, for money remaining in his hand pref 
into the preſs; which is ſcrewed down PREST-MONEY, the money given to ne: wiſe 
- tight by means of a lever. After it has liſted ſoldiers, ſo called betauſe it bind be a 
lain a ſufficient time in the preſs, they thoſe who receive it, to be ready at PRES 
take it out, removing the paſteboards, times. i nh 1 heir 
und lay it up to keep. PRE STATION, 6gyifies the payment FRET 
Some only lay the ſtuff on a firm table, a certain ſum by atch-deacons, and o in be 
after plating and pafteboarding, cover clergymen, annually to their biſhop, PRET 
the w ole with a wooden plank, and PRESTER, in phyſiology, a meteor con e. 1. 
load it with a proper weight. _ +... fiſting of an exhalation, thrown from 1h to g 
The method of preſſing hot 1s this $:--4 clou $ downwards with ſuch violence any, 
When the Ruff has received the above as by the colliſion it is ſet on fire. perk 
' preparations, it is ſprinkled a little with differs from the thunder · holt in the man temp 
water, ſometimes gum water, then plaĩt- ner of its inflammation, and its burt RE T 
ed equally, and between each two plaits and breaking every thing it touches vi a pe; 
are put leaves of pafteboard; and between greater vehemencee. 19853 anot 
every fixth or ſeventh” plait, as well as PRESTER JOHN, or ISAu, an appel and 
over the whole, an iron or braſs-plate tion given to the king of Abyfſinia, « prete 
well heated in a kind of furnace, + his Ethiopia. See the article ETH10P14, dain 
done, it is laid upon the preſs, and for- This name is altogether unknown RET. 
- eibly ſcrewed down. Ethiopia, where he is called the gra ter 
"Under this preſs are laid fave, fix, &c. Negus. ONE 2a an al 
pieces at the lame time, all furniſhed PRESTIMONY, in the cannon-law, f 1 bay 
with their paſteboards and iron- plates. notes à fund or revenue, appropri But b 
When tbe plates are well cold, the ſtuffs by the founder for the maintenance df calle 
are taken out and flitched a little toge- prieſt ; without being ereted into 2 
mer to keep them in the plaits, title of bene fice, chapel, priory, . 
This manner of preſſing was only in- and which is not. ſubje& either to ect. 
vented to cover the defects of the ſtuffs; pope, or to the ordinary 3 but where The 
ud, accordingly, it has been frequenily the patron, and thoſe who have a N n 
_—_—_— from him, are the collators, and von Patt 
NssOvIA, a town of Little Poland, vate and confer, pleno jure. Thou 5 1 
ſitnated on the Viſtula, twenty miles eaſt others explain it ſomewhat differently. an 
WAESSURE. r | 3 PRESTO, in the italian muſic, intimat * 

0 » er TRESSION, in general, to perform very quick, as freſtiſimo do me 
denotes the {queezing a thing cloſe to- ERS fo, . Por we Fe. 
Saher, The preſſure of fluids has been PRESTON, a borough- town, twenty mi derb. 
1 ay explained under the articles ſouth of Lancaſter, which ſends two mula 
oi, Ain, 8c. bers to parliament. + differ 
Tue Cartefians ſuppoſe the action of air PRESUMPTION, in law, fignifies an H are 
to conſiſt in a ſort of preſſure. But Sir nion or belief of a thing. partic; 
Iſaac Newton has taught us better for There are three kinds of it. 1. Vid ETE 
If light cpnſificd only in a prefſion, with. preſumption, which is frequently tak . 
e e ee eee | ny 

| | Sf 0 e den 


| ed fluff od, K in iron-lavterd L 3 © © out aftual motion, it could not warm 
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and a wooden one, M; and N, the ſtuff ſuch bedies a reflect and rifra&t'it ; 
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r RS 3 
Au fall proof; as if a-perſon is found PRETEXT, a colour or motive, whethes 
ot killed in 2 houſe, and at OP time a real or Fa, for doing ſomething. 

man is ſeen to come out with a bloody PRET E- A, or TOGA PRETEXTA, 
{word or knife, and no other perſon was among the antient Romans, a long white 
then in the houſe ; this is'a violent pre- gown, with a border of purple round 
ſumption, and amounts to a proof that the edges, and worn by children of qua- 
the laid man was the murderer, 2. Pro- ity till the age of pubeny, viz. by the 
 bable preſumption may be of ſome though boys till ſeventeen, when they changed it 
but (mall weight. 3. Light 13 for the toga virilis; and by the girls, 
tion which ſignifies nothing at all. JJ. OEommmag cds 
\ Where. all the witneſſes to a feoffment, PRETIOUS, or PRECIOUS. See the ar- 
or other deed, are dead, continual and ticle PREcious, h 
quiet poſſeſſion ĩs a violent preſumption; PRETOR, or PRETOR, a magiſtrate a- 
alſo. if a landlord give a receipt for the mong the antiem Romans, not unlike our 
laſt year's rent due of a long term, it is lord chief juſtices, or lord chancellor, or 
preſumed in law that all the reſt are like - both in one; as being veſted with the 
* though the tenant ſhould not power of diſtributing juſtice among the 
a 


MRESUMPTIVE Heir, the fame with tor; but afterwards another being created, 
heir at law. See the article Heir. the firſt or chief one had the title of pretor 
NETENCE, or eſcutcheon of PRETENCE, urbanus, or the city - pretor j the other was 
in heraldry. , See ESCUTCHEON, - called peregrinus, as being judge in all 
PRETENDER ;. by - ſtatute x George I, matters relating to foreigners, But, be- 
c. 1. the lord treafurer, &c. is impowered Afides theſe, there were afterwards created 
to give z00000 pounds as a reward to many provincial pretors; who were not 
any, ene that hall ſeize and ſecure his only Judges, but alſo affifted the conſuls 
perſon, whenever he ſhall land, or at- in the government of the provinces, and 
tempt it in England, Cc. | & even were inveſted with the government 
FRETENSED &iGHT, in law, is where of provinces themſelves. - _ 
1es wits perſon is in poſſeſſion of lande, and PRETORIAN GUARDS, prætoriæ cobor- 
3 another that is not in poſſeſſion claims tæ, in roman antiquity, were the em 
and ſues for them; in which caſe, the ror's guards, who at length were in- 
pretended right is ſaid to be in him.who * creaſed to ten thouſand ; they had this 
daims and ſues for the lame. , "denomination, according to ſome, from 
RETERIT,, præteritum, in grammar, their being ſtationed at a place in the 


an ation completely finiſhed ; as ſcripfil, der was ſtiled prefeftus pretorii, See 


law, I haye wrote, PT i the article PREFECT. | 
copriar]l Dot beſides the preterit perfect, as it is PRETORIUM, pretorium, among the 
ance of WY called, already explained, there are other Romans, denoted the hall or court where. 
into a e taken notice of by grammarians, in the pretor lived, and wherein he ade 


viz. the imperfe&, and pluſquamper- miniſtered juſtice, h 3 

fe&, See the article IMPERFECT: + + It likewiſe denoted the tent of the ro- 
The pluſquamperfeR,. preteritum plu man general, wherein councils of war, 
quam perfectum, is a tenſe which reſpetts c. were held: alſo a place in Rome, 


ves then completely finiſhed; as ſerip- PREVARICATION, prævaricatio, in 
rerently. an, I had written. + - the civil-law, is where the informer 
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filimo on 
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bme are diſtinguiſhed in latin, greek, makes only a ſham proſecution, 


7erd.. | But the modern languages, par- a man falſely ſeems to undertake a thing, 
ticularly the engliſh, Gr. inſtead of With intention that be may deſtroy it; 
different terminations, have uſually re- - where'a lawyer pleads booty, or acts by 
courſe, to thoſe of their - auxiliaries and colloſion, So. 8 

ici It alſo de notes a ſecret abuſe committed 


ifes an 0| 


1. Vid 
ently tak 


whereby, in, pretending to -paſs.'over a - commiſſion given by a private perſon, _ 

ang untouched, we take a ſummary PREVARICATOR, prævaricator, at 

mu it. N 
n 15 C2 = 


e to produce receipts. citizens. At firſt there was only one pre- 


a tenſe which expreſſes: the time paſt, or palace called prztorium : their comman- 


( paſt time, and expreſſes that the action ' where the pretorian guards were lodged. 
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The ſeveral circumſtances of the paſt colludes with the defendants, and ſo 


&c, by. particular terminations of the PxtvARICATION, in our laws, is when 


part les, Hang zus ee bo 
ETERITION, in rhetoric, à figure in the cxerciſe of a public office, or of a 


Cambridge, is a maſter of arts, choſen - 
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in the pref. "90 
The preſs for linnens, ſilks, 


* 
) 


. PRESSING, in the manufaRtures, is the 


F P R E | | 
ed ſtuff on, K.; 'an iron-lantern, L 3 © © 
and a wooden one, M; and N, the ſtuff , 

| e, We. is cal- _ 

led a calender, See CALENDER, . 

For the rolling and printing preſs, ſee _ 
the article PRIN TI. WED 


violently ſqueezing a cloth, ſtuff, @c. . 
to render it ſmooth and glofly, - 


There are two methods preſſing, VIZ. # 


cold or hot. e e 
As to the former, or cold preſſing, after 


© the ſtuff has been ſcoured, fulled, ane 


horn, it is folded ſquare io equal plaĩits, the ſaid obſtacle. See Newton's Opti. 
| and a ſkin of vellum, or paſteboard, put PREST, 2 duty in money paid by the 
between each plait, Over the whole is 


laid a ſquare wooden plank, and ſo put 


take it out, removing the paſteboards, 


into the preſs z which is ſcrewed down PREST-MONEY, the money given to ne: 
tight by means of a lever. 


After it has 
lain a ſufficient time in the preſs, they 


and lay it up to keep, | 
Some only lay the tuff on a firm table, 
»fter plating and paſteboarding, cover 


load it with a proper weight. 
The method of pt 
When the Ruff has received the above 

' preparations, it is ſprinkled a little with 

| water, ſometimes gum water, then plait- 


end equally, and between each two plaits and breaking every thing it touches vi 
are put leaves of pafteboard; and between greater vehemence,. © - - -- 
every fixth or ſeventh” plait, as well as PRESTER JOHN, or JEAN, an appel 


over the whole, an iron or braſs-plate 
well heated in a kind of furnace, This 

done, it is laid upon the preſs, and for- 
cibly ſcrewed down. | 8 


Vncaer this preſs ate laid five, fix, Sc. 
pieces at the lame time, all furniſhed PRE 


with their paſtehoards and iron-plates, 
When tbe plates are well cold, the ſtuffs 
are taken out and flitched a little toge- 
cher to keep them in the plaits. 
This manner of preſſing was only in- 
vented to cover the gefelf. of the ſtuffs ; 
und, accordingly, it has been frequently 
ET SS ; 
TRESSOVIA, a town of Little Poland, 
Gtnated on the Viſtula, twenty miles eaſt 
of Cracow, . 
"ERESSURE, cr PxEssION, in general, 
dienotes the {queezing a thing cloſe to- 
- gether,” The preſſure of fluids has been 
g ho explained under the articles 
en, Aint, 8c. | 
The Cartefians ſuppoſe the ation of air 
to conGft in a Tort of preſſure. But Sir 
-Afaac Newton has taught us better for 
if light eunſiſted only in a preſſion, with. 
= "” 


1. 


- 
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PRESTATION, fgyifies the payment « 


1. . Clergymen, 
the whole with a wooden plank, and PRESTER, in phyſiology, a meteor con 


preſſing hot is this: 


notes a fund or revenue, appropriate 


prieſt; without being erected into 2 


| 'PRP 

out actual motion, it could not warm 
ſuch bodies as, refleQ and ri fract it; 
and if it conßiſled in an inſtantaneous 
motion, as, ſuch preſſion ſuppoſes, there 


would be required an ipfinite force to 
produce that,. motion every moment in 


every [lucid particle: hence it mult fol. 


low, that light would inflect itſelf ad 


umbram, for preſſion, in a fluid medi. 
um, cannot be propagated in right lines 
beyond any obſtacle which ſhall hinde 
any part of the motion ; but will infle 
and diffuſe itſelf every way into thoſe party 
of the quieſcent medium, which lie beyond 


ſheriff upon his account in the exche 
quer, for money remaining in his hand; 


lifted ſoldiers, ſo-called becauſe it bind 
thoſe who receive it, to be ready at 
times. | 


a certain ſum by atch-deacons, and othe 
men, annually to their biſhop, 


fiſting of an exhalation, thrown from thi 
clouds downwards with ſuch violence 
as by the colliſion it is ſet on fire. 
differs from the thunder - bolt in the man 
ner of its inflammation, and its burnin; 


tion given to the king of Abyſſinia, 0 
Ethiopia. See the article ETH10P14, 
This name is altogether unknown i 
Ethiopia, where he is called the gr 


Negus. : | 
TIMONY, in the cannon-law, « 
by the founder for the maintenance oſ 


title of bene fice, chapel, priory, &. 
and which is not. ſubje& either to 
pope, or to the ordinary 3 but where 
the patron, and thoſe who have 3 rl 
from him, are the collators, and non 
vate and confer, pleno jure. Thovy 
others explain it ſomewhat differently. 
PRESTO, in the italian muſic, intime 
to perform very quick, as preſtiſimo 0 
extremely ſo, - | | 
PRESTON, a borough- town, twenty mi 
ſouth of Lancaſter, which ſends two mei 
bers to parliament, 
PRESUMPTION, in law, fignifies 20 9 
nion or belief of a thing. 
There ate three kinds of it. 1. Vie 
preſumption, which is frequently i 


* 


killed in 2 houſe, and at the ſame time a 
man is ſeen to come out with a bloody 
; {word or knife, and no other perſon was 
then in the houſe ; this is a violent pre- 
ſumption, and amounts to a proof that 
the laid man was the murderer, 2. Pro- 
badle preſumption may be of ſome though 
but (mall weight. 3. Light preſump- 
tion which ſignifies nothiog at all | 
„Where all the witneſſes to a feoffment, 
or other deed, are dead, continual and 
quiet poſſeſſion is a violent preſumption; 
alſo. if a: landlord give a receipt for the 
laſt year's rent due of a long term, it is 
preſumed in law that all the reſt are like- 
wiſe paid, though, the tenant ſhould not 
be able to produce receipts.. 
PMRESUMPTIVE. ugia, the fame with 
heiratlaw. See the article Heir. 
PRETENCE, or eſcutcheon of PRETENCE, 
din beraldry. See EscUTCHeoON, - 
RETENDER ;. by - ſtatute x George I. 


to. give 100000 pounds as a reward to 
any, one that . ſhall ſeize and ſecure his 
perſon, whenever he ſhall land, or at- 
tempt it in England, Cc. | 


a perſon is in poſſeſſion of lands, and 
another that is not in poſſeſſion claims 
and ſues for them; in which caſe, the 
pretended right is ſaid to be in him:who 
penned ſues for the ſame. 
TERIT, preteritum, in grammar, 
a tenſe . „ the time paſt, or 
an ation completely finiſhed ; as ſcriph, 


l haye wrote, | 3 
vt beſides the præterĩt perfect, as it 

called, already explained, there are other 
two taken notice of by grammarians, 


fe}, | See the article IMPERFECT. 
The pluſquamperfect, preteritum pluſ- 


and noni paßt time, and expreſſes that the action 
Thou then completely finiſhed ; as ſerip- 
Ferently. an, I had written. ; | 
„ intims\ 


i imo dof me are diſtinguiſhed in latin, greek 
Hie Sc. by particular terminations of the 
wenty mi erd. But the modern languages, par- 
js two mel ticularly , the engliſh, Ee. inftead of 


iferent terminations, have uſually re- 


ke ne 19 thoſe of their auxiliaries and 
| parUct Genen 2 s THREE 

1. Vide TERITION, in rhetoric, a figure 

vently i dereby, in, pretending to paſs" over a 


ming untouched, we take a ſummary 
n 5 


un full proof; as if u perſon is found PRETEXT, a colour or motive, whether 


c. 1. the lord treaſurer, &c. is impowered 


RETENSED our, in law, is where 


viz. the, imperfect and pluſquamper- 


quan perfectum, is a tenſe which reſpetts * 


The ſeveral circumſtances of the paſt 


* 18 4 


real or feigned, for doing ſomething. 
PRETEX? A, or TOGA PRETEXTA, 
--among the antient Romans, a long white 
| gown, with a border of purple round 
the edges, and worn by children of qua- 
lity till the age of puberty, viz. by the 
boys till ſeventeen, when they changed it 
for the toga virilis; and by the girls, 
till marriage, ' res 
RETIQUS, or PRECIOUS. See the ar- 
Z. % 
PRETOR, or PR&TQR, a magiſtrate a- 
mong the antient Romans, not unlike our 
lord chief juſtices, or lord chancellor, or 
both in one; as being veſted with the 
power of diftributing juftice among the 
citizens. At firſt there was only one pre- 
tor; but afterwards another being created, 
the firſt or chief one had the title of pretor 
urbanus, or the city-pretor ; the other was 
called peregrinus, as being judge in all 
matters relating to foreigners, But, be- 
fides theſe, there were afterwards created 
many provincial pretors; who were not 


only Judges, but alſo aſſiſted the conſuls 


in the government of the provinces, and. 


even were inveſted with the government 
- of provinces themſelves. Se 
PRETORIAN GUARDS, prætoriæ cobor- 
tæ, in roman antiquity, were the em 
ror's goards, who at length were in- 
"creaſed to ten thouſand; they had this 
denomination, according to ſome, from 
their being ſtationed: at a place in the 
palace called 3 : their comman- 
er was ftiled præfectus pretorii, See 
the article PREFECT. os Os. 
PRETORIUM, prætorium, among the 
Romans, denoted the hall or court where. 
in the pretor lived, and wherein he adt 
miniſtered juſtice, _ 3 
It likewiſe devoted the tent of the ro- 
man general, wherein councils of war, 
Oc. were held: alſo a place in Rome, 


where the pretorian guards were lodged. 


PREVARICATION, prevaricatio, in 


the civil-law, is | where the informer 
colludes with the defendants, and ſo 
makes only a ſham profecution, * 
PREVARICATION, in our laws, is when. 
a man falſely ſeems to undertake a thing, 
- with intention that be may deſtroy it; 

- where'a lawyer pleads booty, or acts by 
It alſo denotes a ſecret abuſe committed 
in the exerciſe of a public office, or of a” 

. commiſſion given by a priv3te perſon, 


PREYARICATOR, prevarieator, at 


Cambridge, is a maſter of arts, choſen 
15 C2 9 3 
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PRI 


at a commencement, to make an ingeni- 
ous ſatirical ſpeech reflecting on the miſ« 
— demeanors of the principal members. 
PREVENTION, preveniio, in the ca- 
non law, Sc. the right which a ſuperior 
perſon has to claim, or tranſact an affair, 
rior to an inferior one. ; 
PREVESA. a port-town of Albania, or 
Epirus, fituated at the entrance of the 
gulph of Venice, 25 miles north of the 
_ © iſland of Cephalonia: eaſt long. 21 15% 
nat ht a... .. cir 737 
PRIAMAN, a port-town of the iſland of 
Sumatra, and a dutch factory: eaſt long. 
98, ſouth lat. 1. 33 
PRIAPEIA, in poetry, certain obſcene 
_ epigrams, and other pieces, on the god 
; Pr&pusin the greek catalecta. | 
PRIAPISM, #aviy©-, in medicine, a 
continual and painful erection of the 
penis. | | | 
PRI APUS, in medicine, denotes the 
nital parts in men. | 15 
It alſo denotes, in antiquity, a fabulous 
_ deity, particularly adored at Lampſacus, 
the place of his birth, who was revered 
very much for the extraordinary ſize of 
his parts, 7-0 
PRICK ING, in the ſea langusge, is to 
make a point on the plat or chart, near 
about where the ſhip then is, or is tio be 
at ſuch a time, in order to find the courſe 
they are to ſteer, See NAvIGATION., 


- 


- 


the performing of ſacrifice, and other 
offices of religion, _ | (+. 

' PRIEST, frefbyter, in the chriſtian church, 
is a perſon inveſted with holy orders; in 


virtue whereof he has a. power to preach, 


And in the romiſh church alſo to blets, 
- abſolve, &c. See the article PRESBY- 
"TER, ORDIXATION,. CLERGY, Fc. 
PRIME vi, among. phyſicians, de- 
note the whole alimentary duct; inclu- 
ding the oeſophagus, ſtomach, and in- 
teſtines, with their - appendages. See 
the articles OESOPHAGUS, STOMACH, 


” 


and INTESTINES,., - 


PRIMAGE, in.-commerce, 2 ſmall duty 


to the maſter and mariners of a ſhip; 
to the maſter, for the, uſe of ropes, Cc. 
to diſcharge the goods; aud to the mari- 
ners, for the loading or unloading of 
the veſſel. See the article Burr. 
PRIMARY-PLANET, in aſtronomy, one 
that revolves round the ſun as a center. 
dee the article PL Au Err. 


| 
g 


x 


— W__—__— 
—— ————— rope eres 
* 
— © \ 
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PRIEST, ſacerdos, à perſon ſet apart for 


pray, adminiſter the ſacraments,  &c,- 


at the water: ſide, uſually about twelve- 
pence per tun, or ſux pence a bale, due 


N 


I. 

PRIMATE, primas, in church. polity, an T 
archbiſhop, who is, ĩnveſted with a juric. Wil 5x1 
- dition over other. biſhops. See the ar. Fol 

ticles BIishor, METROPOLITAN, Sr. poi 

Some make.a-diſtinion between primate thr 
and metropolitan; the former having i 
ſome ſort of preheminence over one ot Mah 
more archbiſhops, and the latter on] hay! 

over ſimple biſhops : thus. the archbiſhop 1110 
of Canterbury is ſtiled primate of all Ml e 
England, relating to adminiſtrations, Wl ' (he 
Sc. which the archbiſhop of York ha chai 
only within his own province. ticle 
RIME, primus, an appellation given to Her 
whatever is firſt in order, degree, or dig. offi 
nity among ſeveral things of the ſan 2 le 


or like kind; thus, we ſay, the prime 
miniſter, prime coſt, Sc. 
Prime is ſometimes uſed to denote the 


| ſame with decimal, or the tenth part of Jeft 1 
an unit. See the article DECIMAL, PRIM 
In weights, it ſtands for the twenty. te 
fourth part of a grain. See the articles, reſo 
WEIGHT and GRAIN, DET jn A 
Prime figure, in. geometry, one which profi 
cannot be divided into any other figur livin 


more ſimple than itſelf, as a triangle 
among planes, and the pyramid among 
ſolids. See the article FI CRE. 
For prime numbers, in arithmetic. 
the article NUMBER, | 
Prime of the moon is the new moon, 
when ſhe- firſt appears, which is aboit 
three days after the change. See Mooy, 
Prime vertical is that vertical circle 
which paſſes through the poles of the 
- meridian; or the eaſt and weft points of 
the horizon; whence dials projected on 
the plane of this circle, are called prime 
vertical, or north and ſouth dials. St 
the articles VERTICAL, Dial, Cc. 
Prime, in the romiſh church; is the firſt & 
. the canonical hours, ſucceeding to laud:, 
Prime, in fencing, is the firſt chiet ofthe 
guards. See the article GUARD. 
PRIMICERIUS, in antiquity, the firſto 
chief perſons in any office or dignity. 
PRIMIERSsEIsIx, in law, prima /eifina 
or firſt ſeiſin, a branch of the king's n 
rogative, whereby he had the firſt po 
ſeſſion of all lands and tenements hel 
of him in chief, whereof his tenant die 
ſeized in fee; and eonſequently the rent 
and profits thereof, till the heir, if d 
age, did homage; and, if under aff 
till he became of age. But all charge 
ariſing hereby are annulled by Rat. 1 
Card II. % t ret oh FR 141 
PRIMINGyor prime a gun, is the pi 
Wend 
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PRE 
1 a piece, to give it fire ereby, And this 


. is the laſt thing done in charging. 
For pieces of ordnance, they have a 
pointed ifon-rod, 10 pierce the cartridge 
te through the touch-hole, called primer or 
WM primiog-iron, ' s. 
or ll Patt, among painters,  fignifies the 
ily lying on of the firſt colour. 0 
0p PRIMIPILUS, PRIMOPILUS, PRIMIPILI 
all Wl * centurio, in antiquity, the centurion of 
the firſt cohort of a legion, who had 
charge of the roman eagle. See the ar- 
ticle CENTURION. © © | ©. 

Hence thoſe who had formerly borne the 
office of primipile,- or firſt centurion of 


other privileges enjoyed by them, moſt 

of the ſoldiers who died in the campaign 

left them their heirs. 4 
PRIMITLZE, the firſt fruits gathered of 
the earth, whereof the antients made 
preſents to the gods. | | 
In our law, the premitiz are one year's 
profits, after avoidance of every ſpiritual 
living, as rated in the king's books. See 
the article ANNATES, | © 
PRIMITIVE, in grammar, is a root or 
original word in a language, in contra- 
diſtintion to derivative: thus, Cod is a 
primitive, godly derivative, and god-like 
compound. 10 118 
RIMO Beneficio eccle/iaflico habendo, in 
aw, a writ directed from the king to the 
lord-chancellor ;z appointing; him to be- 
ſtow the benefice that ſhall firſt fall in the 


ints d king's gift, above or under ſuch a value, 

— yon this or that clerk, | | q 
0" "AIMOGENITURE,, primogenitura, the 

- IR nent of the firſt born, | 

e. 


This right ſeems to be an unjuſt prero- 
gative, and contrary to the natural right: 
for, ſince it is birth alone gives children 
a title to the paternal. ſucceſſion, the 


e firſt el 
d lauds, 
ef of in 


. chance of primogeniture ſnould not 
e firſ "Wi throw any inequality among them. 
nity. It was not till the race of Hugh Capet, 
e that the prerogative of ſucceſſion to the 
ng fr crown was appropriated to the firſt-born. 
— ly By the antient cuſtom of gavel kind, 
en 


ant diel kill preſeryed in ſome parts ot our iſland, 
n 

the rent 
ir, ff 0 
der apt 
| chargs 
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RIMULA, or PRIMULA. VERS, the 
COWSLIP, in botany, a genus of the pen- 
undria monogy nia claſs of plante, the 


like petal, with a wide expanded Jimb, 
Mad into five cordated ſegments ; th 
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a legion, were called primipilarii, pri- 
nopilarii, or primipilares 5 and among 


lower of which covliſts. of one ſunnel- 


fruit is a ey lindrie capſule, containing nu. 
ee „See plate CCVIII. 

E · Js ; 1 9 5 If SLE vs 
PRIMUM Mo81LE, in the ptolemaic ſyſ- 


4 


of aſtronomy. See MonILE,  , 
PRIMUM ENS. See the article Ens. 
PRIMUS, in anatomy, an appellation gi- 


ven to ſeveral muſcles, of which there are 


more than one: thus primus brachii mo- 
ventium is the ſame. with the pectoralis; 
the primus oculum movens, with adduct- 
or or bibitorius, SS. f 
PRINCE, princeps, in polity, a perſon 
inveſted with the ſupreme command of a 
ſtate, independent of any other, / 
Prince alſo dengtes a perſon who is a ſo- 
vereign in his On territories, yet holds 
of ſome other as his ſuperior; ſuch are 
the princes of Germany, who, though ab- 
ſolute in their reſpective principalities, are. 
bound to the emperor in certain ſervices. 
Prince alſo denotes the iſſue of princes, 
or thoſe of the royal family. In France, 
they are called princes of the blood, In 
England the king's children are called. 
. ſons and daughters of England: the el. 
deſt ſon is created prince of Wales. The 
cadets are created dukes, or earls as the 
king pleaſes. And the title of all the 
children is royal highneſs: all ſubjefs' 
are to knee], when admitted to kiſs their 
hand, and at table, out of the king's 
l they are ſerved on the knee. 
It is high treaſon to violate the eldeſt 
daughter unmarrieec. 


The prince of Wales is born duke of 


Cornwal, and immediately entitled to 
all the revenues belonging thereto. He 
is afterwards created prince of Wales by 
inveſtiture with a. cap, coronet, gold. 


verge, 8 and he holds it by pa- 


tent. The title and principality were 


firſt given by Edw. I. to bis eldeſt 1 a 


While Normandy remained to England, 
be was Hliled duke of Nortnandy; but 
ſince the union, his title is Magnæ Bri- 
tanniæ Prince ps. He is reputed,” in law, 
the ſame perſon with the King ; to ma- 


gine bis death, or violate his wife, is 


art 


high treaſon. 


* 


PrINCE:.of the ſenate in | old Rome, the 


perſon who: was called over firſt jn the 
roll of ſenators, Whenever it was re- 
newed by the cenſors: he was always of 
conſular. and cenſorian dignity See the 
article SSN. OR 
Palxcs of the youth, prinetps jikventitis, a 
title given to the ſucceſſor Bominated by 
any of the roman emperors in their life- 
time. . y | , : 
ES PRINCE'S 


< ©. 
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Paincr's refTins, in botany, the fame 
ih »marahth/ See AMASRANTH: 
Prxce's METAL. See METhl,  _ 
PRINCIPAL, principals; the chief and 
molt neceſſary part of a thing. * 
Insa commerce, principal is the capital of 
n ſum due or lent, ſo called in oppoſition 
ts intereſt. See the article INTEREST. 
It alſo denotes the firſt fund put by part- 
ners into a common ſtock, by which it is 
- diftinguiſhed from the calls or acceſſions 
afterwards required. 15 | 
PRINCIPAL point, in perſpective, is a point 
in the perſpective plane, upon which a 
line drawn from the eye perpendicular to 
the plane falls. It is in the interſection 
of the horizontal and vertical plane, 
+ and called the point of ſight and point 
of the eye. See PERSPECTIVE, 
PRINCIPAL-RAY, in perſpective, that which 
paſſes perpendicularly from the ſpectator's 
eye to the perſpective plane. See the ar- 
ticle PERSPECTIVE. | © 
PRINCIPAT, a province of the kingdom 
of Naples, fituated on the Mediterranean 
between the provinces of Lavoro and Ca- 
b ris and divided into the _ and 
further principat, with reſpect to the cit 
1 
NCI princif um, in gen , is 
+ uſed — the cauſe, ſource, or origin of 
. any t N N 
Principles, in phyſics, are often con- 
» Founded with elements, or the firſt and 
fimpleſt parts whereof natural bodies are 
© compounded, and into which they are 
again reſolvable by the force of fire. See 
the article ELEMENT. e 
It is impoſſible to know the virtues of 
any body, or how mixed bodies of diffe- 


„rent kinds ftand related o the humen 


. body, either for the preſervation of its 
functions entire, the reftoring them when 
Joſt and impaired: or for the total deſ- 
truction thereof, till we know the prin- 

_ ciples of which they conſiſt, and likewiſe 
the mixture and proportion of ſuch prin- 
ciples in bodies, to which their effects 
vate principally owing. Wherefore hav- 


ing diſcovered, by various ways, the 


arts into which-a true chemical analyſis 
reſolves bodies, we muſt look upon ſuch 
fimple-pants, into which all mixed bodies 
are capable of being reſolved; and of 
Nr they ſeem to be compounded, as 

e true and genuine principles. The 

antients,. having obſerved, that, in ana- 
bing all bodies whatever, they obtained 


| 2 u ſpirxit, or mercury, ſulphur, ſalt, wa- 
4 | A 
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rr, andearth, concluded the number of 
; n n 


wine, for inſtabee, be diſlilled in 3 


- proper alembic, a' burniog-water, or 


ſpirit, will firſt ariſe ; next, an infipid 


water, which they call phlegm, a thick 


- viſcid maſs'alone remaining in the fill, 


This they put into another veſſel or re. 
_ "tort, which being expoſed to a more in. 
"tenſe heat, a ſmall portion of phlegm 
comes over firſt; then an acid water, 


Wich, nccurding to them, is ill ſpirit 


or mercury; next, a fat oily ſubſtance 


called ſulphur, What *remains in the 


: "retort is burnt to aſhes in an open fire, 
43 — 3 throw into Nn 
veſſel, with a proper quantity of boilin 
' water, Which 8 with fl 
This water being filtred through cap. 
paper, and afterwards evaporated, leaves 
the ſalt at the bottom. The other pan 
- of the aſhes, which the water does not 
take up, is termed dead earth, or caput 
mortuum. e 
Of theſe five ſubſtances the chemiſts hare 
reckoned two to be paſſive, water ant 
earth; and three actise, ſpirit, ſulphur, 
and ſalt; and on theſe laſt they thought 
- the whole virtue and efficacy of the mix- 
ed depended, In this analyſis we 
may obſerve, that there is a two-fold 
ſpirit; one oily and inflammable, which 
© riſes firſt by a gentle heat, and is termed 
- ſpirit of wine z another acid and pene- 
trating, like that of vinegar, Beſide 
© theſe, chemiſts give the name of ſpint 
to other penetrating, volatile, or urinou 
- liquors, obtained from the parts of ati. 
mals, ſuch at the ſpirit of urine, hart 
horn, blood, .and ſuch like ſubſtances: 
but the later chemiſts have baniſhed the 
ſpirits from the number of their princ- 
"ples, as being nothing elſe but ſulphur 
or ſale diſſolved in water, Thus ſpirit 
of nitre, aud others of that kind, are 
only-acid ſalts in water; ſpirit of bart. 
horn, or urine, alcaline ſalts ; and (pick 
of wine, or of turpentine, an etherialit 
tenuated oi. „ op 
Some of the moderns deny, likeyile 
that either ſulphur or falt deſerve lde 
name of principles, or elements, 28 00 
* the moſt fimple ſubſtances produc 
ble by chemiſtry. For ſulphur wet 
treated with due care, may be reſolve 
into ſalt; water, and earth, as is en 
dent, by {diſtilling fetid diſtilled oils | 
-veral times with quick-lime ; which, | 
| this zreatrhent yield, in large quantitit 
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volatile ſalt diſſolved in phlegn, toge- Ware * 

W ut mortuum, or K. becomes dry enough for the pr - The 
Likewiſe; &therial oils are only fat thick pape thus prepared is to — with his i 
oils; like that of olives, atienuated b ted fide next the plate, thin caſed 
elt ond diffolved in water, as may be over with white war i and is thus to 
proved ide two following experiments: be communicated to the rolling. , 
| if oil — olives, or ay _ — that N impreffion of che cut will be 

. ind, be mixed with a fermen iquor, 8 1 
a — a ſolution of honey in whiter, Prints, except of India or China, on N 
6 the whole will be money into an a m being imported, pay a 5 bog ws 
o fzramable "ſpirit. And if a quart r r 
R pit of wine, diluted with fix quarts of 10 d. the 3 rr — 25 

ly common water, be expoſed in a cold PRINTER, a perſon who compoſes: and 

1 e to the open air, the volatile ſalts takes impreſſions from moveable charac- 
ce will fly off, and leave drops of oil ſwim- ters ranged in order, or front-plates en- 

* ning on the top, which are, in every 2 y means of ink, and a preſs ; or 

om 


reſpect, equal to oil of olives, or al- blocks of wood cut in flowers, c. 
eb monds. - wr þ and taken off in various colours on cali. 
ing WY Seit has no better title to a principle than coes, linens, filks, ce. 
1 ſulphur, becauſe it may, by proper ma- The moſt curious of theſe arts, and that 


nagement, be at length reduced to earth Spich deſeryes.the moſt, particular expli- 


aves and water. 8 cation is the firſt; for to the printers of 
pan i Water and earth, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe books are chiefly owing =  delive- 
vai deſerve the name of principles, How-  rance from ignorance and error, the pro- 
apt ever in ile formation of mixed bodies, a refs of learning, the revival of the ſci- 
mird principle muſt neceſſarily concur ences, and numberleſs improvements in 
* with them 3 for deing unactive, they arts, which without this noble invention 


tould never produce any ming, unlels could have been either loſt to mankind, 
ſet in motion by an active principle, or confined. to the knowledge of a few. 
ought which, according to ſome, 18 nothing dut The firſt printers were —— 15 
fre. We acknowledge therefore,” ſays Fut, Schoeffer, Mentel, and Koſter 3 
bs a Geoffroy, three ſimple ſubſtances, or and the firſt who ;praRtiſed this art in 
be . in bodies ; one adive, which England was Fred. Corſeilles, who 
whic may. be termed fire; and two paſſive, brought it over from Harlem, in the 
termed water and earth. From the moft ſimple reign of king VI. The great _ 
nion of theſe three, ſalt ariſes ; and the printers famous for the correAneſs and 
next to that is ſulphur, or oil: See the elegance of their works, were. Aldaos, 
articles EARTH, WATER, FIRE; SALT, and Paulus Manutius; the two Badiiz + 
SULPHUR,” Se. 1 42 in 3 


| Wiham and Frederic 3 Oporis 3 

Nec is alſo ſometimes uſed in a ſy- Frobenius; Robert Henry, and Chales 

"WY $onymous ſenſe with axiom or maxim. Stephens; Gryphius, Turnebus, Tor- 
E 


Nos, in botany, a genus of the hex- 


teh f the k Vaſcoſan, Bleau, Criſpin, and ibe two R- 
r pine andria-monogynia claſs of plants, witha zeyirs; and among theſe, the learned prin- 
ſulphv" monopetalous; rotated flower, the limb ters were the Manntii, the Stephenſes, 
nus (pint of which is divided ipto fix oval ſegments: the Bodi, Turnehne, Morel, e. 
14. the knit is: 3 roundiſh berro, contzining Plantin had the title of architypogta 

of hart . | pogr: 


x cells, with à ſiugle, oſſeous, obtale phys, or arch - printer, given him by the _ 
__ Jabs ; | — 4 15 Slows king of Spain 5 ecken The 

RINT, the impreſſion taken from inting the polyglot of Antwerp. The 
A See the article Rolling: preſ LET of Germany, &c. 8 caſt 
Mn rin. EL | 


5 their own. letter, and their own 
A print may be taken off, ſo av that the hooks: theſe are in many places ranked 
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aut lines and principal ſtrokes may de among the members of univerſities, and 
f produc tract. copied for avin in the fol- title. to the | | ivil | fi 5 , 0 2 
ur when laying manner, If the” print (byiiget 2 privilege of ſtudents: in 


t de 1 England, they are eſteemed a part of the 
thove a year. or two old, the paper need — If ſtationery and bocklellers,” 4, 
only de well moiſtened with water, aa See the article BoOxSELLER, 
for printing; but if it be more antient, PRINTING, 4be art of taking iuvpreſſh- 
ould be laid tg ſank all night in wa- ons from characters or. figures moveable, 
[41 OE 4 VFC dt ae, RE role: Boe: or 
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cut for printing calicoes, linens, &c. 
the firſt, called, common preſs- printing, 
the ſecond. folling preſs· printing, and 
che Jaft calicoe, Oc. printing; . The 

principal difference between the 
conſiſts in this, that the firſt is caſt in 


vrelievo in diſtinct pieces, the ſecond en- them tothe illuminers to have them or. 


Fraven in creux, and the third tut in 
e by pla- 
ciog 'the block upon e to be 
printed, apd ſtriking vpbn the Hack of it. 
Progreſs of *PainTinG, Who, the firſt 
inyentors of the european 3 of 
printing books were, in what city and 

- what Year i was (et on foot, are queſtions 
LN among the learned, In ef- 
feet, as the grecian cities contended for 

- the” birth' of Homer, fo do the german 
cities for chat of printing. Mentz, 

© Hietlem,” and Strafburg, are the warm- 

_ eſt on this point, of honour, and theſe 
"are left in poſſeſſion of the. queſtion, 
Which is not = decided: thavgh it muſt 
de owned that Mentz has always had the 
majority of 9 95 John Guttemburg, . 
and john Fuſt of Mentz; Jahn Mentel 
of Straſburg, 3nd L. John Koſter of Haer- 
lem, are the perſons to whom this honour 
is ſeverally afcribed, by their reſpective 
countrymen; and they bave all their ad- 
vocates among the learned. However, 
their firſt eſſays were made on wooden 
blocks, after the chineſe manner. The 

- book at Haerlem, the vocabulary called 

- Catholicon,, and the pieces in the 

_ - Bodleian library, ant! "that of Bennet. 


- college; are all performed in this way; From Haerlem it paſſed to Rome in 146 


and the impreſſion appears to have been 
only 2 on one fide. of the leaves ; af- 
ter which the two blank ſides were paſted 


together. But they ſoon found the in- 


_ conveniencies of this method, and there- \ 


fore bethought themſelves of an im- 
_ © provement ; which was by making ſingle 
1 diftint from one another, and 
theſe being firſt done in wood, gave room 
for ũ ſecond improvement, which was 
the making them of metal; and, in 
order to that, forming moulds, matrices, 
c. for caſting them; See LETTER. 
From this ingenious contrivance we ought / 
' to date the origin of the .preſent art of 
printing, contradiſtinguiſhed from the 
wetted practiſed by the Chineſe, * And. 
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„zie oft e m has 2 1 
e immoreable, . on papetz linen fü, of this 


eee e eee ta be d. 
ſo. 


and offering them to ſale as manuſcript 


WIEY 
Sf tbo Bel Gti: 
1 ASehgener, or Scheffer, . frk fr. 
2 1 9 partner and ſon-in. 
law of Fuſt, at Mentz, above- mention. 


inpventox : ſo: that he may properly be 
reckons 1 the Bible 
which was printed with moveable letter 
in 1480, the firſt printed book; the next 
: 255 Auguſtine de civitate dei, then 
Tully's Offices, printed about the year 
1461. In cheſe books they left the places 

of the initial letters blank, and gan 


namented and painted in gold and azure, 
in order to render the work more beau. 
 tifpl, and, as ſome think, 10 make thei 
books paſs for manuſcripts. Thus u 
preſent, in ſome gorious works, the ini 
tial Jetter at the beginning of a bock, 
chapter, is ſometimes: left out, and 
ſpace is left for its being afterward 
printed with various ornaments from 
copper · platmee. 
Some authors tell us, hat Fuſt carryin 
a parcel, of Bibles with bim to Par 
the French, upon eonſidering the numbe 
of books, * their exact conformity i 
each other, even to a point, and that! 
was, impoſſible for the beſt book-write 
to he ſa exact, concluded there was witch 
-. craft in the caſe, and, by their aQual The 


_  indifling him as a conjurer, or threat Wl printir 
ing to do ſo, extorted from him the . who : 
+cret: and hence the origin of the pop words, 

4 ſtory of Dr. Fauſtus. * the co 
From Mentz, the art of printing o and p. 
ſpread itſelf throughout à good part I fame, 
Europe; Haerlem and Strafburg had types | 


very early which as the current of a 
thors repreſent it, occaſioned their pre 
tending to the honour of the invent! 


butes « 
viſions 
and an 
which | 
Thoſe 
ninety. 
ſize, ar 


and into England in 1468, by ment 
of Tho. Bourchier, archbiſhop of Cu 
terbury, who ſent W. Turner, maſtert 


the robes, and W. Caxton, merchu tals, « 
to Haerlem to learn the art. Theſe Pl feures, 
vately prevailing with: Corſeilles, an M alphabe 


der · workman, ie nme over, a preſs 
ſer up at Oxford, and an edition! 
Ruffinus on the creed was printed d 

ſame year in octavo. From Oxford, Ci 
ton brought it to London about the j! 
- 1470, and the ſame year it was cam 


ower | 
placed t 
ſpaces, 
ferent ſi 
ters mo 
in alpha 


* 


to Paris. Hitberto there had been contain 
thing printed but in latin, and the neareſt 

gar tongues z and this fitſt in roman "eaſe is 

radders, then in gothic, and at ll com, 

italic: but in 1486, the Italians cal upper bc 

* e he lette; 

Vor, 


EL. - 


b. ſet of greek s, and they have alſo 
n. the honour of! — firſt Bret editions 
he which were printed about the ſame time 
be with the greek. Towards the end of 
le, the ſixteenth century there appeared va- 
en mus editions of books in ſyriac, arabic, 
ext perſian, armenian, coptie or egyptian 
hen characters, ſome. to gratify..ahe curiolity 


ear of the learned, and others for the uſe of 


the chriſtians of the Levant. Out of 


ried into the-three other parts. of the 
world: for Aſia, we ſee impreſſions of 


Morocco, for Africa; at Mexico, Lima, 
Philadelphia, New Vork, Bolton, Cc. 
for America. The Turks, indeed, ri- 
gorouſly prohibit printing throughout 
their empire, as imagining that the too 
frequent communication with books 
might occaſion ſome change in their reli- 
gion and government; yet the Jews have 
ſeveral editions of their books printed at 


Method of PRINTING, The printing-let- 
ters or types, as they are ſometimes call- 
ed, we have already taken notice of, and 
have deſcribed the method of forming 
and caſtin 
LETTER and Letter-FOUNDERY, 

The workmen employed in the art of 
printing are of two kinds; compoſitors, 
who range and. diſpoſe the letters into 


the copy delivered them by the author 
and preſſmen, who apply ink upon the 
ſame, and take off the impreſſion. The 
types being caſt, the compolitor diſtri- 
butes each kind by itſelf among the di- 
vions of two wooden frames, an upper 
and an under one, called caſes ; each of 
which is divided into little cells or boxes. 
Thoſe of the upper caſe are in number 
ninety-eight; theſe are all of the ſame 
ze, and in them are diſpoſed the capi- 
tals, ſmall-capitals, 
figures, &c, the capitals being placed in 
alphabetical order. In the cells of the 
lower caſe, which are fifty-four, are 


dition placed the ſmall letters with the points, 
inted ſpaces, &c, The boxes are here of dif- 
rd, c ferent ſizes, the largeſt being for the let- 


ters moſt uſed; and theſe boxes are not 
in alphabetical order, but the cells which 
contain the letter ofteneſt wanted, are 
neareſt the compoßtor's hand. Each 
caſe is placed a little allope, that the 
compoſitor may the more ealily rea ch the 
upper boxes. The inſtrument in which 
lie letters are ſet is called a compoſing- 
Vor. III. | 


FO. ts OE 


Europe, the art of printing has been car- 


books at Goa, and in the Philippines; at 
Theſſalonia, and even at Conſtantinople, 


them under the articles 


words, lines, pages, Sc. according to 


accented letters, 


ſtick, ſee plate CCX. fig, 3. no 2, which. 

_ conſiſts of a long and narrow plate of 
braſs. or iron, &c. cc, on the right-ſide 
of which ariſes a ledge bb, which runs 
the whole length of the plate, and ſerves 


to ſuſtain the letters, the fides of which 
are to reſt againſt it: along tbis ledge is 


a- row of holes, which ſerve for intra- 
ducing the ſcrew f, in order to lengthen 


or ſhorten the extent of the line, by mov- 


ing the ſliders e, d, farther from, or 
nearer to the ſhorter ledge at the end a. 
Where marginal notes are required in a 
work, the two ſliding-pieces, e, d, are 
opened to a. proper diſtance from each 
other; in ſuch a manner as that while 
the diſtance between d and c forms the. 
length of the line in the text, the diſtance 


between the two ſliding- pieces forms the 


length of the lines for the notes on the 
ſide of the page. Before the compoſitor 
proceeds to compoſe, he puts a rule, or 
thin ſlip of braſs-plate, cut to the length 
of the line, and of the ſame height as 


the letter, in the compoſing · ſtick, againſt 


the ledge, for the letter to bear againſt. 
Things thus prepared, the compoſitor 
having the copy lying before him, and 


his ſtick in his left-hand, his thumb be- 


ing over the ſlider 4; with the right, he 
takes up the letters, ſpaces, .&c. one by 
one, and places them againſt the rule, 
while he ſupports them with his left 
thumb by preſſing them to the end of the 
ſlider 4; the other hand being conſtantly 
employed in ſetting in other letters: the 
whole being performed with a degree of 
expedition and addreſs not eaſy to be 
imagined, x 
A. line being thus compoſed, if it end 

with a word or ſyllable, and exactly fill 
the meaſure, there needs no further care; 
otherwiſe more ſpaces are to be put in, 
or elſe the diſtances leſſened between the 


ſeveral words, in order to make the mea- 


ſure quite full; ſo that every line may 
end even. The ſpaces here uſed are 
pieces of metal exactly ſhaped like the 


| ſhanks of the letters; theſe are of various 


thicknefles, and ſerve to ſupport the let- 
ters; and to preſerve a proper diſtance 
between the words; but not reaching fa 
high as the letters, they make no im- 
prefon when the work is printed, The 
firſt line being thus finiſhed, the com-. 


poſitor ꝓroceeds to the next; in order to 


which he moves the braſs- rule from be- 
hind the former, and places it before it, 
and thus compoſes another line 2gainſt 
it after the ſame manner as before: 
15 D Boing 
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going on thus till his tick. is full, when 
He empties all the lines contained in it 

into the gally. See the article GaLLx. 
The compolitor then fills and empties his 
. compoling-ſtick, as before, till a com- 
plete page be formed, when he ties it 
up with a cord or pack-thread, and ſetting 
it by, proceeds to the next, till the num- 
ber of pages to be contained in a ſheet 
is completed : which done, he carries 
them to the impoſing ſtone, there to be 
ranged in order, and faſtened together 
in a frame called a chaſe, and this is 
termed impoling. The chaſe is a rect- 
angular iron-frame, of different dimen- 


. Hons, according to the ſize of the paper 


to be printed, having-two croſs pieces of 
the ſame metal, called a long and Thort 
croſs, mortiſed at each end ſo as to be 
taken out occaſionally, By the different 
ſituation of theſe croſſes the chaſe is fitted 
for different volumes: for quartos and 
octavos, one traverſes the middle length- 
wiſe,. the other broadwiſe, ſo as to inter- 


ſect each other in the center: for twelves 


and twenty-fours, the ſhort croſs is ſhiſt- 
ed nearer to one end of the chaſe: for 
folios, the long croſs is left entirely out, 
and the ſhort one left in the middle; and 
for broad-fides, both croſſes are ſet aſide. 
To dreſs the chaſe, or range and fix the 
pages therein, the compoſitor makes uſe 
of a ſet of furniture, conſiſting if ſlips 
of wood of different dimenſions, and 
about half an inch high, that they may 
be lower than the letters: ſome of theſe 
are placed at the top of the pages, and 
called head · ſticks; others between them 
to form the inner margin; others on the 
ſides of the croſſes to form the outer 
margin, where the paper is to be doubled; 
and others in the form of wedges to the 


ſides and bottom of the pages. Thus 


all the pages being placed at their pro- 

r diſtances, and ſecured from being 
Thjured by the chaſe and furniture placed 
about them, they are all untied, and 
faſtened together by driving ſmall pieces 


of wood called quoins, cut in the wedge- 
form, up between the flanting fide of 


the foot and ſide-ſticks and the chaſe, 
by means of a piece of hard wood and a 


mallet, and all being thus hound faſt - 


together, ſo that none of the letters will 
fall out, it is ready to be committed to 
the preſſman. In this condition the 
work is called a form ; and as there are 
two of theſe forms required for every 
meet, when both ſides are to be printed, 
* is neceſſary the diſtances between the 
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compoſitor to be corrected. For the cha. 
racers uſed in correcting a ſheet for the 


not be got in, by changing the ſpace 


- whether all the miſtakes marked in t! 


balls, and a preſs. To prepare the p3 


PRI. 


pages in each form ſhould be placed with 


_ fuch exaQneſs, that the impreſſion of the 


pages in one form ſhall fall exaQly on 


the back of the pages of the other, which 


is called regiſter. 

As it is impoſſible but that there muſt he 
ſome miſtakes in the work, either through 
the overſight of the compoſitor, or by 


the caſual tranſpoſition of letters in the 


caſes; a ſheet is printed off, which iz 
called a proof, and given to the correQr; 
who reading it over, and reQifying it by 
the copy, by making the alterations in 
the margin, it is delivered back to the 


compoſitor, ſee CORRECTION, 
The compoſitor then unlocking the forn 
upon the correing-ſtone, by looſening 
the quoins or wedges which bound the 
letters together, rectiſies the miſtakes hy 
picking out the faulty or wrong letten 
with a ſlender ſharp- pointed ſteel-bodkin 
and puts others into their places; but 
when there are conſiderable alterations 
and particularly where inſertions or omil 
ſions are to be made, he is under a ne 
ceſſity of over- running. Thus, if one 
more words to be inſerted in a line can 


of a line for leſſer ones, part of the lin 
muſt be put back into the cloſe of ti 
preceding one, or forward into the bt 
ginning of the ſubſequent one, and th 
continued till the words are got! 
After this another proof is made, {ent 
the author, and corredted as bttor 
and, laſtly, there is another proof, cal 
a reviſe, which is made in order to 


laſt proof are correted. 

The preſſman's buſineſs is to work 
the forms thus prepared and correct 
by the compoſitor; in doing which tht 
are four things required, paper, 1 


for uſe, it is to be firſt wetted by dippi 
ſeveral ſheets together in water: th 
are afterwards laid in a heap over en 
other; and to make them take the wil 
equally, they are all preſſed cloſe do 
with a weight at the: top. The ink 
made of oil and lamp- black, for the m 
ner of preparing which, ſee Printing I 
The balls by which the ink is app! 


on the forms, are a kind of wooden! 


nels with handles, the cavities of w 
are filled with wool or hair, as is a 
piece of alum-leather or pelt nailede 
the cavity, and made eme fi 
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baking in urine, and by being well 
— One of theſe the preſſman takes 
in each hand, and applying one of them 
tothe ink-block, dabbs and works them 
together to diftribute the ink equally, and 


— 


then blackens the form which is placed | 
on the preſs, by beating with the balls 


upon the face of the letter. Vn 
he printing-preſs repreſented in plate 

CCX, fige 3. u? 1. is a very curious though 

complex machine ; the body conſiſts of 


two ſtrong cheeks @ a, placed perpen- 


dicularly, and joined: together by four 
croſs · pieces ; the cap bz the head c, which 
is moveable, being partly ſuſtained by 
two iron-pins, or long bolts, that paſs 


keep ſteady a part called the hoſe, and 
the winter e, which bears the carriage, 
and ſuſtains. the effort of the preſs be- 
death. The ſpindle F is an upright piece 
of iron pointed with ſteel, having a male - 
ſcrew which goes into the female one in 
the head about four inches. Through the 
eye g of this ſpindle is faſtened the bar I, 
by which the preſſman makes the im- 
preſſion, Part of the ſpindle is incloſed 
in a ſquare wooden frame called the hoſe, 
b, and its point works into a braſs-pan 
ſupplied with oil, which is fixed to an 


ut each corner. of the hoſe, there is an 
ron hook faſtened with pack · thread to 


wel, The carriage 71 is placed a foot 
low the platten, having its fore-part 
upported "by a 


Dn this cacriage, which ſuſtains the 


bs, and on the plank are nailed ſhort 


qually. tempered with the ribs, and. 
mich ſlide upon them when the plank 


ixed. a long piece of iron called the 


- 
PEAS 
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ae on which the form u is laid; at the 
0 of the coffin are three frames, wiz. 

doe tywpans and frifket : the tym. 
u are ſquare, and made of three 
N of very. thin wood, and at the top 


» ” ** : 
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the cap; the ſhelves dd, which ſerve to 


hoſe at each end of the platten i, in 
ach a manner as to keep it perſedly 


t, with a double wheel in the middle, 
nd which leather girts are faſtened, 
plled/to each end of the plank ; and to 
e outlide of the ſpit is fixed a rounce 
er handle to turn round the wheel. © 
pon the plank is a ſqusre frame or u 85 
an, in Which is incloſed a poliſhed Se. for the uſe of which, tee the ar- 
ticle LETTER. _ „ 


fete of ron ſtil! thinner; that called 


don. plate let into the top of the platten. 


lank, are na led two long iron-bars'or - 


ieces of iron or ſteel called cramp-irons, 


mv 
* 
91. , 
* as , {4% % 
- 
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e 
„ 
the outer tympan faſtened with hinges 

| hin : they are both covered with 
hment; and between the two are 


placed blankets, which are neceſſary to 
take off the impreſſion of the letters upon 

the paper. | 
frame of thin iron, faſtened with hinges 


he friſket þ is a ſquare 


to the tympan; it is-coyered with paper 


cut in the neceſſary places, that the ſheet, 
which is put between the friſket and the 


reat or outward tympan, may receive 


the ink, and that nothing may hurt the 


1 


margins. To regulate the margins, a 
' ſheet of paper is faſtened upon this tym- 
pan, which is called the tympan- ſheet, 
and on each fide js fixed an jron- point, 
which makes. two holes in the ſheet, 


which is to be placed on the ſame points, 


when the impreſſion is to be made on the : 


other fide. In preparing the preſs for 
working, the parchment which covers 


the outer tympan is wetted till it is very 
ſoft, in order to render the impreſſion 


more equable; the blatkets are then put 
in, and fecured from flipping by the in- 


ner tympan; then while one preſſman is 
beating the letter with the balls q, covered 


with ink taken from the ink-block : the 
other perſon places a ſheet of white paper 
on the tympan-ſheet, turns down the 


friſket upon it to keep the paper clean 


and prevent its ſlipping 3 then bringing 
"the tympans upon the form, and turn- 
ing the rounce, he brings the form with 


the ſtone, &c. weighing about 300 pounds 
weight, under the platten; pulls witlt the 


art bar, by which means the platten preſſes 
prop called the fore- - 
ay, while the other reſts on the winter, 


the blankets -and paper cloſe upon the 


letter, whereby half the form is printed; 


then eaſing the bar, he draws the form ſtill 


” Ga 


fide of the ſheet being thus printed; the: 


forward, gives a ſecond pull, and letting 


go the bar, turns back the form, takes up 
the tympans and friſket, takes out the 


printed ſheet and Jays on a freſh one; 


made upon | and this is repeated till he has taken off 
furded in or out. Under the 8 a 


the impreſſion upon the full number of 
ſheets the edition is to conſiſt of, Ohe 


form for the other is laid upon the p 5 — 
and worked off in the ſame manner; 


Chineſe PRINTING is performed from 


wooden planks or blocks, cut like thoſe 
uſed in printing of callico, paper, cards, 


This kind of printing is generally. al- 
lowed to be of very great antiquity. 


Their blocks are made of ſmooth, cloſe 


wood, of the ſize of the leaf required, 
and the copy being fairly wrote on chi- 


_nelg 
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as in mezzotintos, See ENGRAVING on 


. This art is ſaid to have been as antient 
as the year 1540, and to owe its origin 
to Finiguerra, a florentine goldſmito, 
who pouring ſome melted brimſtone on 


an engraven plate, found the exact im- 


preſſion of the engraving left in the cold 
brimſtone, marked with black taken cut 
"of the ſtrokes by the liquid ſulpbur: 
upon this be attempted to do the ſame 
on filver-plates with wet paper, by rolling 
It ſmoothly with a roller; and this ſuc- 


ceeded; but this art was not uſed in Eng- 


Jag! till the reign of king James I. when 
It was brought from Antwerp by Speed. 


The form of the rolling: preſs,” the com- 


poſition of the ink-uſed therein, and the 


monner of pplying both in taking off 
i | 1 


prints, are as follow. 
Due rolling-preſs A L (plate CCXT. 
fig. 1.) may be divided into two parts, 
the body and carriage + the body conſiſts 
oſ two wooden cheeks, P, P, placed per- 
pendicularly on a Rand or foot, L M, 


Which ſuſtains the whole preſs, From 


tze foot likewiſe ariſe four other perper.- 
dicular pieces c, c, e, c, joined by other 


ſerve to ſuſtain a ſmooth. even plank cr 
Jorg, two feet and a half broad, and en 
go two wooden cylinders or rollers, DE, 
up at each end by the checks, whole 


ends, which are leſſened to about two 
inches diameter, and called trunnions, 


ivory, all well burnt, and called Frank. 


copper, ETCHING, and MEZZOTINTO. | 


croſs or harizonial ones, 4, d, d. which 
table HI K, about four feet and a haif 
inch and a half thick, Into the cheeks 


. | | Conventual priors are the ſame as ab 
FG, about fix inches-in diameter, borne 


turn in the checks about two pieces of Grand PRIOR, is the ſuperior 


x u 
roller, and when the plank is between 


the two rollers, giving the ſame motion 


to the under one, by drawing the pl 
forward and backward.” Arn 


_ The ink uſed for copper: plates, is a com. 


poſition made of the tones of peaches 
and apricots, the bones of ſheep, and 


fort black, mixt with nut-oil that has 
been well boiled, and ground together 
on a marble, after the ſame manner zz 
painters do their colours. 
he method of printing from copper 
lates is as follows: they take a ſmall 
quantity of this ink on a rubber made 0 
linen-rags, ſtrongly bound about each 
other, and therewith ſmear the whd 
face of the plate as it lies on a great 
over a charcoal - fire. The plate being 
ſufficiently inked, they firſt wipe it oe 
with a foul rag, then with the palm o 
the left hand, and then with that oft 
right; and to dry the hand and forum 
the wiping, they rub it from time to tin 
on whiting, In wipipg the plate perfefl 
clean, yet without taking the ink out« 
. the engraving, the addreſs of the watk 
man conſiſts. e plate thus prepare 
is laid on the plank of the preſs; overt 
plate is laid the paper, firſt well moi 
ened, toreceive the impreſſion, and o 
the paper two or three folds of flanne 
Things thus diſpoſed; the arms of f 
croſs are pulled, and by that means, { 
plate with its. furniture, paſſed throg 
between the rollers, which pinching nt 
ſtrongly, yet equally, preſſes the mol 
ened paper into the Rrokes of the eng 
ing, whence it licks out the ink. 
PRIOR, in general, ſomething before 
nearer the beginning than another, 
| which it is compared. 
Pr1OR,, more particularly, denotes the! 
- perjor of a convent. of monks, or | 
. next under the abbot. See ABBOT. 
Priors are either clauſtral er convent 


Clauſtral prior is he who governs 
religious of an abbey or-priory in d 
mendam, having his jurifdigion wh 
from the abbot. ER 
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where ſeyeral ſuperiors are re- To meaſure. the ſurface of any priſm, 
1 n * 18 — find the area of each ſide, whether * | 
PRIORITY, prioritas, the relation of triangle, patallelogram, or other reQili- 
ſomething conſidered as prior to another. near figure, as directed under theſe ar- 
The principal modes of priority are five, ticles, and the ſum of all theſe, taken to- 
in reſpe& of time, nature, order, dig- gether, is the whole ſuperficies of the 
nity, and cauſality, as ſummed up in pawns | hls fs 04 
this diſtich :* + Pate Lhe bs pg . 5 ma 
4 . rad ound thus: let the area of the baſe 
Tapes ee 608 ; Ordine, e N of * daun — Pine as e 
N : under the article T&1ANGLE ; and Jet 
Efecto caufam dicimus offe pris. dis area be multiplied by. the height of 
PrrORITY, in law, denotes an antiquity . the priſm, and the product will give the 
of tenure, in compariſon of another leſs _ ſolid content of the prim. 
patieits * © Ide 1 PRisu, in dioptrics, a triangular glaſs- 
Where a prior ſuit is depending, it may priſm, much uſed in experiments about 
be pleaded in abatement of a ſubſequent the nature of light and colours. See the 
adtion; and a prior mortgage ought to articles LiGaT and COLOUR... 
be fir paid off: but it is held, there is PRISMOID, priſmordes, in geometry, a 
no priority of trial in judgments; for ſolid figure bounded by ſeveral; planes, 
that which is firſt executed ſhall be firſt whoſe, bales are right-angled parallelo- 
ſatisfied, | | graws, parallel, and alike fituated. 
PRISAGE, priſagium, that part or ſhare PRISON, a gaol, or place of confinement. 
which belongs to the king, or admiral, See the article G aol. 
out of prizes taken at ſea from an ene- Lord Coke obſerves, that a priſon is only 
my: this is uſually, a tenth part, See a place of ſafe · cuſtody, ſaliva cuſſodia, 
the article PRIZE, ö not a place of puniſhment. Any place 
PRISAGE of auwines, a term antiently uſed vhere a perſon is confined may be ſaid to 
for what is now called butlerage. See be a priſon: and when a proceſs is iſſued 
the article. BUTLERAGE, n againſt one, he muſt, , when; arreſted 
PRISCILLIANISTS, in church hiftory, | thereon, either be committed to priſon, 
chriſtian heretics, ſo called from their or be bound in a recognizance with ſure- 
leader Priſcillian, a Spaniard by birth, ties, or elſe give bail, according to the 
and biſhop of Avila. He is faid to have nature of the cafe, to appear at a certain 
practiſed magic, and to have maintained day in court, there to wake anſwer to 
the principal errors of the manichees; what is alledged againſt him. Where a 
but his peculiar tenet was, that it is law- perſon is taken and ſent to priſon, in a 
ful to make falſe oaths, in order to ſup- civil caſe, he may be releaſed by the 
port one's cauſe and intereſts. pPlwGKẽintiff in the ſuit 3. but if it be for 
FRISE, or PRIZE, See PRIZE, treaſon, or felony, he may not regularly 
NIS, in geometry, an oblong ſolid, be diſcharged until he is indifted of the 
contained under more than four planes fact and acquitted, See the article I- 
whoſe baſes are equal, parallel, and DICTMENT, and the next article, 
alike ſituated. - PRISONER, a perſon reſtrained or kept 
The priſm is generated by the motion in priſon upon an action civil or criminal, 
of a rectilinear figure, as AB C, or upon commandment: and one may 
(plate CCIX. fig. 4.) deſcending al- be a priſoner on matter of record or. mat- 
ways parallel to itſelf, along the right ter of fact. A. priſoner upon matter of 
line AE. | & ii record, is he who being preſent in court, 
If the deſcribent be a triangle, the body is by the court committed to priſon ; and 
is ſaid to be a triangular priſm; if ſquare, the other is one carried to priſon upon an 
a quadrangular one, Cc. | © arreſt, whether it he by the ſheriff, con- 
From the geneſis of the priſm, it is ſtable, or other officer. | | 
evident it has two equal and oppoſite It is held, that the court of king's bench 
baſes AB C and E DF; and it is termi- has authority to ſend for a priſoner out of 
nated by as many parallelograms as the the Marſhalſea- priſon by rule of court; 
baſe conſiſts of fides 3 and that all the but it cannot ſend for a priſoner out of 
{eQions of a priſm parallel to its baſe are any other priſon without à writ of ha- 
equal. Every triangular priſm may be beas corpus. Each judge of the king's 
divided into three equal pyramids, bench may remit priſoners, together with 


their 


x 


þ 
PRI 
_ - their indictments, to the places where the 
offences with which they are charged 
were committed ; and likewiſe a priſoner 
for debt may be removed from the Fleet- 


priſon to the King's-bench, and thence 
to the Marſhalſea, on ſomething charged 


againſt him in the habeas corpus or re- 


turn, or 
e. 
' Prifoners in the king's · bench and Fleet - 

priſons, on meſne proceſs, Cc. are actu- 
ally to be confined within theſe priſons, 
or the rules of the ſame, till they are 

diſcharged: and in caſe they are not ſo 
- confined, the profits of the marſhals and 
wardens will be liable to ſequeſtration for 
the payment of a debt on judgment 

upon an eſcape, beſides 'the common re- 


on bringing the perfon into 


1 


medy. | 

For the eaſe of priſoners it is ordered, 
that thoſe in the King's-bench ſhall not 
pay above two ſhillings and fix pence per 


week chamber-rent : and likewiſe, whilſt 


any priſoner is kept in cloſe cuſtody, the 
\ gaoler, or keeper, is obliged to give him 
. ſuſtenance, and not ſuffer any one to die 
for want. Alſo, by ſtat, 11 Geo. II. 
C. 20; it is enacted, that juſtices of 
peace, in their ſeſſions, may rate every 
{- pariſh in their county, not exceeding a 
fmall weekly ſum, to be annually paid 
towards the relief of poor priſoners. 
- There are alſo frequent acts of grace 
for ſetting at liberty inſolvent debtors. 


PRISTINA, a town of european Turky, 


in the province of Servia, ſeventy miles 
north-eaſt of Raguſa: eaſt long, 202, 
north lat. 439 15%. 
PRISTIS, che saw pris H. See the article 
SAW-FISH. x0 
PRIVATEERS, in maritime affairs, a 
kind of private ſhips of war, »fitted out 
dy private perſons at their own expence z 
Who have leave granted them to keep 
what they can take from. the enemy, al- 
lowing the admiral his ſhare, See the 
- article LETTER of Marque. 
Privateers mult give bond not to break 
treaties ſubbſting with the crown, not to 
'uſe their captives ill, not to commit any 
ſpoil or depredation on the ſhips of 
friends or neuters, &c, and not to bring 
away any ſervants, &c. from America, 
without leave. | | 


PRIVATION, in general, denotes the 


abſence or want of ſomething; in which 

ſenſe, darkneſs is only a privation of 
light. See the article Lichr. 

PRIVATION, or rather DEPRIVATION, 


Py 
i 
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PRI 
in the canon-law, See the article Dr. 
PRIVATION,. 5 
PRIVATIVE, in grammar, a particle 
which, when prefixed to a word, changes 
it into a contrary ſenſe. ' 
Among the Greeks the « is uſed ag , 
privative, and among the Latins, 5; 
The Engliſh, French, Sc. borrow both 
the greek and latin privatives. 
PRIVATIVE QUANTITY, or NEGAT1y; 
QUANTETY, in algebra, denotes a quay. 
tity leſs than nothing, in oppoſition 9 
affirmative or poſitive; and is expreſſed 
dy the ſign 3 minus, prefixed thereto, 
See the article QUANTITY. 
PRIVET, liguſtrum, in botany.” See the 
article LiGUSTRUM, 4 
PRIVILEGE, in law, ſome peculiar be. 
nefit granted to certain perſons or place, 
contrary to the uſual courſe of the law, 
Privileges are ſaid to be perſonal or rea, 
Perſonal privileges are ſuch as are ex- 
tended to peers, embaſſadors, member 
of parliament and of the convocation, 
and their menial ſervants, Sc. See thi 
" article PEER, EMBASSADOR, Pak 
MENT, Cc. 8 
A real privilege is that granted to ſon 
particular place; as the king's palace, 
the courts at Weſtminſter, the vuniver- 
fities, Sc. See PaLAck, Cour, U. 
VERSITY, Oc. WP 
PRIVY, in law, denotes one who is pu. 
' taker, or has an intereſt in an affair, 
Coke mentions four privies; privies in 
blood, as the heir to his father; pr 
vies in repreſentation, as executors all 
adminiſtrators to the deceaſed; privies i 
eſtate, as he in reverſion and he in g 
mainder; donor and donee, leſſor 20 
leſſee; laſtly, privy in tenure, as tit 
lord by eſcheat. * 
Pr1vY-COUNCIL, See the article Prizy 
CounciL. 
PrIVY-SEAL. See the article SEAL. 
FRIZE, or PR1sE, in maritime affairs, 
veſſel taken at ſea from the enemies of 
ſtate, or from pirates; and that eitbe 
by a man of war, a privateer, Sc. hal 
ing a commiſſion for. that purpoſe. 
Veſſels are looked on as prize, if th 
fight under any other ſtandard that 
that of the ſtate from which they hai 
their commiſſion; if they have no chit 
ter-party, invoice, or bill of Jadin 
a- board; if loaded with effects belong 
ing to the king's enemies, or with col 
traband goods. 8 


Thoſe of the king's ſubjecte _ 
l 5 . I. 
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four hours in their hands, are deemed 

lawful prize. | IEA 
cl veſſels that refuſe to ſtrike, may be 
1 onftrained; and if they make refiſt- 
ance and fight, become lawful prize, if 
taken. X Boa 
If ſhips of war, the prizes are to be di- 
vided among the officers, ſeamen, Cc. 
as his majeſty ſhall appoint by procla- 
mation; but among privateers, the di- 
viſion is according to the agreement be- 
tween the owners. | 
By ſtat. 13 Geo, IT. c, 4. Judges and 
officers, failing of their duty, in reſpe& 
to the condemnation of prizes, forfeit 
fre hundred pounds, with full coſts of 
ſuit; one moiety to the king, and the 
other to the informer. 8 Io 
ROBABILITY is nothing but the ap- 
pearance of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of two ideas by the intervention of 
proofs whoſe connection is not conſtant 
and immutable, or is not perceived to be 
ſo; but is, or appears for the moſt part 
to be ſo; and is enough to induce the 
mind to judge the propoſition to be true 
or falſe, rather than the contrary. 
Of probability there are degrees from the 
neighbourhood of certainty and demon- 
tration, quite down to improbability 
and unlikeneſs, even to the confines of 
impoſſibility ; and alſo degrees of aſſent, 
from certain knowledge, and, what is 
next to it, full aſſurance and confidence, 
quite down to conjecture, doubt, diſtruſt, 
and diſbelief, 
hat propoſition then is probable for 
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make it paſs or be received for true. Pro- 
ability being then to ſupply the defect of 
dur knowledge, is always converſant 
bout a thing whereof we have no cer- 
anty, but only ſome inducements to re- 
eive it for true, The grounds of it are 


Priqj 


Lan 5 ſhort theſe two following: 2585 
FA > ſt, the conformity of any thing with 
at et" own knowledge, experience, or ob- 

ervation. a Ell | 
5 1 econdly, the teſtimony of others vouch - 
if wee their - obſervation and experience. 
ard tu the teſtimony of others, is to be con- 
hey bu ered, 1. the number; 2. the inte- 
wy chu; 3. the (kill of the witneſſes; 4. 


be deſign of the author, if it be a teſti- 
ony cited out of a book; g. the con- 
ſtency of the parts and circumſtances of 
e relation; 6. contrary teſtimonies, 
de mind, before it rationally aſſents or 
nts to any probable propoſition, ought 
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ſcom the enemy, after remaining twenty- 


hich there are arguments or proofs to 
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to examine all the grounds of | probabi- 
lity, and ſee how they make more oc 
leſs for or againſt itz and, upon a due 
balancing the whole, reject or receive it, 
with a more or leſs firm aſſent, according 
to the. preponderancy of the greater 
grounds of probability, on one fide, or 
the other. | 

PROBABILITY, in poetry, the appearance 
of truth in the fable or action of a poem. 
See the articles DRAMA, FaBLE, Eric, 
PoETRY, Ec. : 


" PROBATE of a will or teſtament, in law, 


is the exhibiting and proving of laſt wills 
and teftaments before the eccleſiaſtical 
judge delegated by the biſhop who is 
| Oy of the place where the party 
ied; | | 
If all the goods and chattels of the de- 
ceaſed, as well as debts owing to him, 
are in the ſame dioceſe, the biſhop of that 
dioceſe is intitled to the probate of the 
will; but if ſuch perſonal eſtate, or ef- 
fects, are diſperſed in ſeveral dioceſſes, ſo 
that there be five pounds out of the dĩo- 
ceſe where the party lived, in that caſe the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury or York be- 
comes ordinary. as ol 
A probate may be made two ways, ei- 
ther in common form, or per zeſtes ; the 
proof in common form is only by the oath 
of the executor, or party exhilwting the 
will, who ſwears to his belief, that the 
will by him exhibited is the laſt will and 
teſtament of the deceaſed, The procf 
per teſtes is, when beſides his own oath 
he produces witnefſes, or makes other 
proof, and that in the preſence of ſuch 
perſons as may claim any intereſt in the 
goods of the deceaſed, or at leaſt in their 
abſence, after they have been duly ſum- 
moned to ſee the will proved, if they 
think fit; which latter courſe is gene- 
rally followed where there is fear of con- 
tention. 

PROBATION, in the univerſities, is the 
examination and trial of a ſtudent who 
is about to take his degrees, of 

PROBATION, in a monaſtic ſenſe, ſignifies 
the year of novitiate which a religious 

muſt paſs in a convent, to prove his 
virtue and vocation, and whether he cag 
bear the ſeverities of the rule. | 

PROBATIONER, in the church cf Scot» 
land, a ſtudent in divinity, who bringing 
a certificate from a profeſſor in an uni- 
verſity of his good morals, and his hav- 
ing performed his exerciſes to approba- 
tion, is admitted to undergo ſeveral trials. 
The trials of probationers are private 

23 de before. 
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before a preſbytery, and public before a 
congregation, the preſbytery being pre- 
ſent. The private trials are an homily 

or two, and an exegeſis; that is, a theo- 
logical ſubject is given in to the preſby- 
_ tery in theſes, and the probationer an- 
ſwers any objections which any miniſter 
in the preſbytery makes againſt thoſe 
| theſes. They alſo examine him on his 


knowledge of the greek and latin lan- 


guages, &c, The public trials are a 
Popular ſermon,. and an exerciſe and ad- 
dition; that is, a text is handled half an 
hour logically and critically, and for half 
an hour more practically. 
If in all theſe he gains the approbation 
of the preſbytery, he ſigns the confeſſion 
of faith, and promiſes obedience to the 
judicatories of the kirk; upon which he 
receives a licence to preach 
PROBATOR, in law, one who under- 
takes to prove a crime charged upon an- 
other; properly, an accomplice in the 
crime who impeaches others. - 


PROBATUM.  esT, it 7s proved, a term 


frequently ſubjoined to a receipt for the 
cure of ſome diſeaſe, _ | 

PROBE, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, for exa- 

mining the circumſtances of wounds, 
ulcers, and other cavities, ſearching for 
tones in the bladder, Sc. See the ar- 
ticle LiTHOTOMY, Sc. 

PROBLEM, mg», in logic, a propo- 
pon that neither appears abſolutely true 
or falſe; and, conſequently, may be 

- aſſerted either in the affirmative or ne- 

ative. 
A logical or dialeQical problem, accord- 
ing to the ſchoolmen, conſiſts of two 
parts 3 a ſubject, about which the doubt 
is raiſed; and a prædicate, or attribute, 
which is the thing doubted whether it be 
true of the ſubject or not. 
Problems may be divided into phyſical, 
- ethical, and metaphyſical 3 phyſical, when 
It is doubted whether ſuch and ſuch pro- 
perties belong to certain natural bodies; 
'ethical, when the doubt is, whether or 
not it be proper to do or omit certain ac- 
tions; and metaphyſical, when the doubt 
relates to ſpirits, Sc. 

PROBLEM, in geometry, is a propoſition, 
wherein ſome operation or conſtruction 
is required; as to divide a line or angle, 
erect or let fall perpendiculars, &c. 

According to Wolfius, a problem conſiſts 
of three parts ; the propoſition, which 
expreſſes what is to be done; the ſolu- 
tion, wherein the ſeveral ſteps whereby 
the thing required is to be effected, are 
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tained, | 
PROBLEM, in algebra, is a queſtion or pr 


through one of the ſoci of an ell 


Deliacal PROBLEM, or a problem for fi 


Local PROBLEM. See the article Loc 
PROBLEMATICAL KRESOLUTI10), 


PROBOSCIS, in natural hiftory, i 


PROCATARCTIC cavuss, in mei 


. Dis8EASE. 
PROCEDENDO, in law, a writ wit 


- pieas, by writ of privilege, habe# 


in, 
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rehearſed in order; and, laſtly, the d. 
monſtration, wherein is ſhewn, that h. 
doing the ſeveral things preſcribed i 
the ſolution, the thing required is dt 


poſition which requires ſome unknow 
truth to be inveſtigated, and the truth q 
the diſcovery demonſtrated. So that 
problem is to find a theorem. See t 
article THEOREM. 


Kepler's PROBLEM, in aſtronomy, is vil :rifes 
determining a planet's place from MR 
time; ſo called from Kepler, who fi poetr) 
propoſed it. It was this, to find the poll (411ab 
fition of a right line, which, pan us. 


ſhall cut off an area deſcribed by its ut 
tion, which ſhall be in any given prop 
tion to the whole area of the ellipſis, & 
the article ANOMALY. 

The propoſer knew no way of ſolving 
problem but by an indirect method; 
Sir Iſaac Newton, Dr. Keill, Sc. h 
ſince ſolved it directly and geometrical 
ſeveral ways. 
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ing two mean proportionals between t 
given lines, in geometry, is the doubli 
of the cube; it was ſo called from 
people of Delos, who, upon conſult 
the oracle for a remedy againſt a plag 
were, anſwered, that the plague ſha 
ceaſe when Apollo's altar, which wa 
form of a cube, ſhould be doubled. 
the article DUPLICATION. 


algebra, a method of ſolving ill 
queſtions by certain rules, called can 


trunk or ſnout of an elephant, and 
other animals and inſects, See tht 
ticle ELEPHANT. | 
Flies, gnats, Cc. are furniſhed wi 

obofcis, or trunk; by means of vi 


they ſuck the blood of animals, th: ey be 
of vegetables, &c, for their food. da ame: 


articles FLY, GNAT, BEE, &c. ing's n 
ndict me: 
Ocess, 
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ending t 
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Vox, 1 


the . pre-exiſting, or pre-di'poling 
or occaſion of a diſeaſe, See the u 


a plea or cauſe, formerly called {cot 
inferior court to the court of Cut 
King's bench, or court of Con 


pus, or certiorari, 18 releaſed, and 
turned to the other burt to be pic 


ne hae | 7 n 


in, apch its appearing that the defendant 
has no cauſe of privilege, or that the 
matter in the party's allegation is not well 


ROCEDURE, or _ PROCEEDINGS, in 
law, the courſe of the ſeveral acts, in- 
ſlructions, &c, of a proceſs or law-ſuit, 

I is either civil or criminal: civil pro- 
cedure relates to the eſtate alone; crtmi- 
nal or extraordinary procedure, where the 
ROCEED, among merchants, whatever 
tiles from any thing. | 
ROCELEUSMATICUS, in the antient 
poetry, a foot conſiſting of four ſhort 
ſyllable or two pyrrhichiuſes, as homi - 
mins, See Foor and PYRRHICHIUS, 
ROCELLARTA, the STOR M-BIRD, in 
ornithology, a genus of birds, belong- 
ing to the order of the paſſeres, the cha- 
rafters of which are theſe: the beak is of 
a compreſſed figure, the upper and under 


ing i chops are of an equal length, and the 
d; wil upper one is hooked at the point; the 
c. byWnoltrils are of a cylindric form, run pa- 
ical ralle!, and grow to the beak; and the 


feet are palmated. 

or lt is about the ſize of the common water- 
een 1 waptail, and its general colour is black, 
loud very gloſſy on the head and back, only 
com che covering feathers of the wings have 


20 ſul dome white toward their tips. Before a 
page orm it always gets under the covert of 
e hoWſhips ailing in the northern ſeas, which 
h u a ſure token of an approaching ſtorm; 


led, WiEwhence the name. 

KOCESS, in law, denotes the proceedings 
in any cauſe, real or perſonal, civil or 
riminal, from the original writ to the 
nd thereof; | . ; 

In a more limited ſenſe, proceſs denotes 
hat by which a man is firſt called into 
any temporal court. . 

he difference between proceſs and pre- 
ept, or warrant, is, that the latter is 
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ed wi dnly to attach or convene the party, be- 
s fore any inditment or conviction, and 
3, the ny be either in the king's or juſtice's 
od, ame: but proceſs is always in the 


ing's name, and commonly after an 
dditment, | 
ocess, in chemiftry, the whole courſe 


ending to produce ſomething new. + 


rit wh OCESS, proceſſus, in anatomy, denotes 

led fie ny protuberance or eminence in a bone, 

g of OCESSION, proceſſio, in theology, de- 
01:19 


zotes the manner in which the Holy 
hoſt is conceived to iſſue from the 
aher and Son; in the myſtery of the 
Vol. III. e 


habes 
ſed, ahi 
be prove 
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f an experiment or ſeries of operations, 


Y 7 
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Trinity, See the article TRINIT r. 

PRockssiox alſo denotes a cergmony in 

the rowiſh church, conſiſting of a formal 
march of the clergy and people, putting 
up prayers, Cc. and in this manner 
viſiting ſome church, &c. They have 
alſo proceſſions of the hoſt or ſacrament, 
c. See the article HosT, Sc. 

PROCESSUM coxrixvAN po, a writ 

for continuing a proceſs after the death 

of the chief juſtice, or other juſtices of 
oyer and terminer. 6 

PROCHEIN Aux, proximus amicus, in 
law, the perſon next a kin to a child 

in non- age, and who, in that reſpect, is 
allowed to act for him, and be his guar- 
dian, Fc. if he hold land in ſoccage. 

To ſue, an infant is not allowed to make 

an attorney; but the court will admit his 
next friend as plaintiff; or his guardian 
as defendant, | 

PROCIDENTIA Axt, UTERI, Sc. the 
ſame with prolapſus. See the article 
PROLAPSUS, | 

PROCLAMATION, a public notice given 
of any thing of which the king thinks 

proper to advertiſe his ſubjects, 
Proclamations are a branch of the king's | 
prerogative, and no perlon can make 

them without the king's authority, ex- 

. cept mayors of towns, c. by cuſtom of 
privilege. Proclamations which require 
the people to do, or not to do, certain 
things, have the force of laws; but then 
they are ſuppoſed to be conſiſtent with the 
laws already in being, otherwiſe they are 
ſuperſeded. a | | 
Proclamation is uſed for a ſolemn decla- 

ration of war and peace, and for the act 
of notifying the acceſſion of a prince-to 
the thronez and alſo for the public de- 
claration uſed at the calling of a court, 
and likewiſe on the difcharge or adjourn- 
ing; both for the attendance of perſons, 
and diſpatch of buſineſs there. 

In courts baron, proclamation is made 
for any perſon to come in and claim 
copyholds that are vacant, and of which 
any tenant died ſeiſed ſince the laſt court; 
after which the lord may ſieze the copy- 
hold, if the heir does not come in to be 
admitted: and before a parliament is 
diſſolved, proclamation is made, that if 
any perſon has any petition he may come 
in and be heard, 8 
Proclamation of rebellion, is a writ by . 
which a perſon who does not appear upon 
a ſubpcena, or an attachment of contempt 
in the court of Chancery, is reputed 
and declared a rebel, it he does not 
15 E ſurrender 
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For proclamation of, a fine, and procla- 
mation of exigents, ſee the articles FiNE 
and EXIGENTS. 
PROCONDYLUS, a name given to the 
ficſt joint of each finger, See the article 
Corpus. q 


PRO-CcoNnFE5s0, in law, is where a bill 
is exhibited in chancery, and the defend- 


ant appears, and is in contempt for 
not anſwering: in this caſe the whole 
matter contained in the bill ſhall be 
taken as if it were confeſſed by the de- 
fendant. 
ROCONSUL, a roman magiſtrate, ſent 
to govern a province with conſular au- 
thority. | 

The proconſuls were appointed out of 
the body of the ſenate, and uſually as 
the year of any one's conſulate expired, 
he was ſent proconſul into ſome province, 
The proconſuls decided caſes of equity 
and juſtice, either privately in their prz- 
torium or palace, where they received 

| petitioners, heard complaints, granted 
writs under their ſeal, and the like; or 
elſe publicly, in the common hall, with 
the uſual formalities obſerved in the court 
of judicature at Rome, They had be- 
fides, by virtue of their edicts, the power 
of ordering all things relating to the tri- 
bunes, taxes, contributions, and provi- 
ſions of corn and money, Se. Their 
office laſted only a year. See CONSUL, 
PROcoONSUL, in our antient law books, is 
the fame wich juſtice in eyre, See the 

article JUSTICE. 


PROCREATION, the begetting and 
bringing forth children, See the article 


GENERATION, 


PROCTOR, a perſon commiſſioned to 


manage another perſon's cauſe in any 
court of the civil or eccleſiaſtical law, 


The proctors of the clergy, are the re- 


preſentatives choſen by the clergy to fit in 
the lower houſe of convocation 1 of theſe 
there are two for each dioceſe, and one 
for each collegiate church. | 


PROCTORs, in an univerſity, are two offi- 
the ſtudents to 


cers choſen from among 
ſee good order and exerciſes daily per- 
formed, . 
PROCURATION, or PROCURACY, an 
act or inſtrument by which a perion is im- 
powered to treat, tranſact, reccive, &c. 
in another perſon's name. This word is 
is now little uſed in this ſenie, except in 
the caſe of a perſon who colleRs the 
fruits of a benefice for another. 
'The ſame word is uſed for certain ſums 
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ſurrender himſelf by a day aſſigned. 


PROC VON, in aſtronomy, a fixed fr 


* 
. o 
* 


/ 
U 


P R O 
of money annually paid by pariſh-pric 


to the biſhop or archdeacon, on accoui ROE) 
of viſitation, and which, in form Ppeara 
times, were paid in neceſſary vidul “ re⸗ 
and proviſions for the viſitor and his men 
tendants. ROFA 
PROCURATOR, a perſon who ta; I 
charge committed to him, to act for u OFA 
other, 95 holy, 
Thus the proxies of the lords in paul an 
ment are, in our law books, called pr 2 
curators: the biſhops are ſometimes cl the ſer 
ed procuratores ecelgſiarum; and then OFEI 
preſentatives ſent by the clergy to conn IN 
cation, procuratores clerici. The will, t 
is alſo uſed for a vicar or lieutenant; a hich | 
we read of a procurator regni, Wh, 1 
an antient magiſtrate, Thoſe who n It alſo. 
nage cauſes in Doctor's eommons are Froceed 
ſo called procurators or proftors, Inq A 
ſtatutes, he who gathers the fruits d OFES 
benefice for another is particularly cal manifts 
a procurator, and the inftrument es 
powering him to receive them is terme limſelf 
procuracy. , dbſervin 
PROCURATOR, is alſo a kind of u . 
ſtrate in ſeveral cities in Italy, a OFES: 
procurators of St, Mark at Veni ho tea 
Genoa, Sc. The procurators of me art 
Mark are the adminiſtrators of Wi "P** 
church, and of the revenues attach" e 
it: they are the patrons of oryt rofeſſor 
and the executors of teſtament, 1 KB, 


are cloathed in black velvet with dv 


ſleeves . me, 


ome pr 
de arts 
punders 
ho aſſig 
le profe 
ors, a! 
de; 

ading. if 
es, on 


the ſecond magnitude in the conſtella 
called canis minor. See Can1s, 
PRODICTATOR, in roman antiqu 
a magiſtrate who had the power, and 
the office, of a dictator. See the ari 
DICTATOR, | 
They ſometimes created this magikt 
where they could not have a diQator, 
PRODUCING, in geometry, fignifs 


drawing out a line farther till it have ing fou 
aſſigned length, * 
i 


PRODUCT, in arithmetic and geone 
the fadtum of two or more number, 
lines, Cc. into one another: thus; 
= 20, the product required, 

In lines it is always (and in num 


> Expre! 
d thicky 
ar, were 


ularly f 


ſometimes) called the rectangle bet "0 alſo 
the two lines, or numbers, multiple n, 31 
one another. | | | 
PRODUCTION, io anatomy, the (i thus 

with proceſs, See PROCESS. * 
PROEM, a term ſometimes uſed for! 0 
Jude or preface, See the articles t lince t 
LUDE and PREFACE, of Eq 
2 1 


' . 


FRO. 
ROEMPTOSIS, in aftronomy, the ap- 
pearance of the new moon a day later, 
by reaſon of the lunar equation. See the 
article MooN. | 
ROFANATION, the acting diſreſpect- 


fully to ſacred things. 1 
ROFANE, a term uſed in #ppoſition to 


rſons who have not the ſacred charac- 
ter, and to things which de not belong to 
the ſervice of religion. | 
LOFER, in law, the time appointed for 
he accounts of ſheriffs, and other offi- 
ere, to be given in to the Exchequer, 
hich ſhould be twice a year, by ſtat. 51 
ea, JIL* 
It alſo denotes an offer, or endeavour, to 
proceed in an action by a perſon concern- 
d ſo to do. 
OFESSION, prafeſio, among the Ro- 
naniſts, denotes the entering into a reli- 
zious order, whereby a perſon offers 
limſelf to God, by a vow cf inviolably 
pblerving obedience, chaſtity, and po- 
erty. | 
OFESSOR, in the univerſities, a perſon 
ho teaches or reads public lectures in 
dme art or ſcience from a chair for the 
urpoſe. F ; 
n the foreign and ſcottiſh univerſities, 


lafſes of pupils; but thoſe in Eng- 
nd only read public lectures in term- 
me. ; 

ome profeſſors are denominated from 
te arts they profeſs, others from the 
punders of the profeſſorſhips, or thoſe 
ho aſſigned a revenue for the ſupport of 
e profeſſors, Such are the ſavilian pro- 
ſors, at Oxford; the lucaſian, at Cam- 
idgez and the regius profeſſors for 
ading lectures in each of our univer- 
es, on divinity, hebrew, greek, law, 
d phyſic: ſo'called from theſe lectures 
ing founded by king Henry VIII. 
DFILE, in architecture, the draught 
a building, fortification, &c, wherein 
expreſſed the ſeveral heights, widths, 
d thickneſſes, ſuch- as they would ap- 
ar, were the building cut down perpen- 
ularly from the roof to the foundation, 
is alſo called ſection, orthographical 
Mon, and, by Vitruvius, ſcisgraphy. 
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holy, and, in general, is applied to all 


rofeſſors teach the arts, and have their 


Ta, a+d, ar zd, a zd, &e. increaſing YE 
thus} a, a—d, a—2d, a— 3d, &c. decreaſing ; by the difference C. 


2, 4, 6, 8, 10, Sc. increaling — Fi 
= numbers} le, $,'6, 4» 2, Ce. 3 by he difference 2. 
it fince this progreſſion is only a compound of two ſeries, viz,  _ 


PRO 
This is the ſame as elevation, in oppoſi- 
tion to a plan, ichnography. See the ar- 
ticle FORT1FICATION. | 
PROFILE alſo denotes the outline of a fi- 
gure, building, member of architeQure, 
Sc. Hence profiling ſometimes denotes 


deſigning or deſcribing the member with 


a rule, compaſs, &c, | 
PROFILE, in ſculpture and painting, de- 
notes a head, portrait, c. when repre- 
ſented ſide-ways, or in a ſide view. On 
almoſt all medals, faces are repreſented in 
profile. ; | 
PROFLUVIUM, in medicine, denotes a 
flux, or liquid evacuation, of any thing, 
See the article FLUX, 
PROGNOSTICS, weohvwars, a mong phyſi - 
cians, ſignifies. a judgment concerning 
the event of a diſeaſe, 'as whether it ſhall 
end in life or death, be ſhort or long, 
mild or malignant, &c. See the articles 
DIS EASE, Sic, and INDICATION, 
A prudent phyſician will be very cauti- 
ous in delivering his prognoſtic, and not, 
like bold quacks, promiſe all will go well, 
whether the caſe is curable or not. Ee 
ought to avoid both extremes, and .to de- 
clare from his conſcience what he takes to 
be the true ſtate of the patient; only in 
dangerous caſes he ſhould do it to the re- 
Jations, and at the ſame time tell his rea- 
ſons both for hope and fear; for as to 
the patient himſelf, it is proper to cheriſh 
him with hopes of a recovery, both be- 
cauſe ſome diſorders are much aggravated 
by fear, and the expectation of future 
health and eaſe has often a happy effect. 
PROGRAMM, antiently ſignified a let- 
ter, lealed with the king's ſeal. : 
Programma 1s alſo an univerſity-term for 
a billet or advertiſement, poſted up, or 
given into the hand, by way of invitation 


to an oration, Ec. containing the argu- 


ment, or ſo much as is nece for un» 
derſtanding thereof. | 
PROGRESSION, in general, denotes 
regular advancing, or going forward, in 
the ſame courſe and manner. 
PROGRESSION, in mathematics, is either 
arithmetical or geometrical, ' Continued 
a11ihmetic proportion, where the terms 
do-increaſe and decreaſe by equa]. differ- 
ences, is called arithmetic progreſſion ;. 
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In any. arithmetical progreſſion, , 


a firſt term 

4 common difference, 
If An >be the“ number of terms, 

1 laſt term, 

2 L̃ ſum of all the terms; 


And the ſeveral caſes are reducible into 
ten propoſitions, which are all ſolved by 
the two following lemmata, 


Lemma V In any arithmetic * 


u % x: = 114 41:5 
2 


4 1 a＋ 
For a4-2d 7+ I-24 >=1\ a+1 
a+3d\) I-34]. | a+! 
c. Sc. &c. 
Therefore 5 +5 =a+1x n. yu is, 


25=a +lxn. Conſequently, 1 25 a 
+0: 58. 

From this the following corollaries natu- 
rally follow. 
cor. I. 42. 


2—2 1 x 
— 1] - 
* AN 


— — 2 XX — 2 ＋. 
apt. A= a+l 
Cor. III. / a RE 


Cor. I. n=—— 


— 27 


a” Ta 
al * ey 2 


2 - 

Lemma II. In any arithmetic progreſſion 
Iti81:2—1::d:l—8. 
For, a, a+d, a+2d, a+3d, a+ 1 — 1 

xd=l, That it, » —1x d=l—a, by 
tranſpoſition. Therefore, 1:#—1::4:l—a, 
From this likewiſe the four . co- 
rollaries are deduced. _ 


Cor, I. 2 2 — 1 re 


Cor. II. 2 + I ==. 
Cor, III. d=—==I=a x * 
f A + 21 


Cor. IV. de 1—1 1 % 2 + ndend, 
Prop. I. Given a= 2 = the firſt term, 
d=2= the common difference, u=15= 
the number of terms; required Ig the lait 
term, and 5 = the ſum of all the terms. 


Solution. 1. {=a+nd-=d= — 30 
-by Lem, I. and II. 15 


x 2600 1 
= herefore the moſt natural arithmetic progrefſion is that which begins with ot 2 
o, Tad, +34, = 34, 8 


then any three of theſe. terms we Piven 
the other two are eafily found. 


2. Therefore, d= ue . ul by 


: Solution. 1. — 


PRO 


increaſing. 
decreaſing. 


Then, . Th 
25=2na+nndnd,by tranſpoſiin 
2. Therefore, = a+ 


nndend 
10 
viſion 240. 


Prop, II. Given a, d, I; required , 


Solution. 1. 8 by La tiplic 
I. and II. a" 7 048 [4 
. 2 dis=IIl+Id—a*+ad, by 1 diviſi 
_tiplication, , 

8 Therefore, e And 
viſion. @ Lem, 
Prop. III. Given a, d, 5; required i Ther 


3 Since / — — a+nd 


herefore,2 » d + 20a —#ud=2; rifon 
multiplication and tranſpoſition, Prop, 
Aud =» . by due Salut 
1 4 Lem. 
Ms aab+tidd—a d+2 ien 
> Foe 22 — 7 multi 
1. Th 
And becanſe a = 5 _ : 4 
I. and II. 47 it And b 
Therefore, IId ERA d- das, em. 
multiplication and tranſpoſition. There 
2. Then I=y/ 2 di—ad+aa +; multip 
— 14, by compleating the ſquare WW Ang. 
evolution, 
Prop. IV. Given a, I, 5; required i, 
25 —42 1d 2. The 


Solution. 1. 2 2. 2 — by 
I. and II. 1 4 
Then, 28 d= II -a a, by 
tiplication and tranſj 3 — — 


2. Therefore, d =—== by by din 
Prop. V. Given a, u, 43 required 


Solution. 1. / le 


Lem. I. and II. 
Then nnd —nd= A- 2240 
tiplication and WW 


ſion. 11 — 1 
Prop. VI. Given a, , I; rei 


Lem, H. 


PRO 
* „ rl, by Lem. I. 
Prop. VII. Given 4, 4, nz required a, 5. 


Solution, 1. a=l—nd+ — 


by Lem. IL. and 1. 
Then,'2 ga Hil- + nd, by multi- 
plication and 2 2 
2 -n . 

2. Therefore, 4 | ny , by di- 
viſion, 5 * 
Prop. VIII. Given d, , 5; required a, I. 
Solution. Since l =a + n d—d — — 
by Lem, II. and I. N 7¹ 
Then, a1 = 2 S—#1#n dn d, by mul - 
tiplication and tranſpoſition, 
2 - dd by 

b 


diviſion. , b 26 8 1 
And, fince a = I==nd +4 B by 
Lem. II. and I. ES 

Then, 22 [=25+nnd—1d, by multi- 
plication and tranſpoſition, 1 
TTT 
vilon. 2 

Prop, IX. Given 4, J, 4; required a, u. 


idiot, Solution, Since u = — by 
Lem. I. and II. at d 


Tau Then aa — ad =!l+Id—2 45, by 


multiplication and tranſpobtion, 
p 1. Therefore, a Uid—245+34d 


"by + 2 4: . 
by And becauſe a = ln d + of _ by 
aa, Lem. II. and I, 9 


* Therefore = a nd + 2n1+nd=25, by 
multiplication-and tranſpoſition, | 


l+d 
And — n- 5 2 =, by diviſion. 


eRO. 

Prop, X. Given , J, 5; required a, d. 
Solution. 1. 33 
Lem. I. and II. 
Then, 22 I- 2 d- d, by multi- 


plication and tranſpoſition. 
2 21 —2 5 


2. Therefore, d = — by diviſion. 


To find the ſum of the powers of any arith- 
metic PROGRESSION. 


Preparation. Suppoſe z the index of the 


er. 


pow | | 
Let each term of the progreſſion be raiſed 


to each power, under that whoſe ſum is 
ſought. And let the ſum of each rank 
ſo raiſed, be multiplied by the multiple 


of the like dimenſion of ain a +J) "+7, 
Put æ for the ſum of all the products. 


And n for the multiple of a, in "the 


power a+d\E+1 
Solution. 4 

ur Au E11 „ 
Then LEA 22 +ad os 


LY Li 


; 
is the ſum of any ſeries of powers, whoſe 
roots are arithmetically proportional. 

For ſuppoſe the ſum of the cubes of this 


arithmetic progreſſion a, @ ++ d, a + 24, 
a + 3 d, was required, | 


1. TTA . +403 4+ 


6a² d* + 4 ad + , and the ſum of this 
ſeries is 4a 64. Which multiply by 449 


(the multiple of a into « TA 5e 8 the 
product will be 16 ad3 + 44 4*. Alſo 
the ſum of their ſquares is 4 2a* ＋ 1244 
＋ 1442. Which mvltiply by 64* (che 


| Vit dd+ ld—2ds multiple of a* i + a **) hi : 
f ple of a“ in a4 d the pro- 
Then, ans rte wa N duct will be 24 4 d ＋ i o+ $4 8%. + 
berefore E= 24 44 d* + 88 4 d 108 di ſum of theſe products 
o which add | "of „ *' (=a* {4a} 


by din he fum is | 
wired, rom TA “TA 2 
+1 4-4 Fat "+d T ar 


u+1. 


| a*+244* da + 88 a43+112 4% (a +nd"F* 42) 
a* +16 a3 44 96 a*d* + 256 ad3 + 256 d* 
* 24 4d +88 ad) + 112 d+ 4 


hen Fa. A. WOE n+ 


+4 ; +2=16a*d 72 A d*+ 168 ad* +144 d*- 
nd 16 a5 4 + 1242 d*..168 ad* + 1444+ | 


=443 +18 a*d + 42 ad*+ 36 d, the 


a by 41 (m=) 4 4 : - 
Ig” um of the cubes of the given cubes of the given terms. Becauſe | 
equired 3 4 424 22 


a 
a 3 a+ 4 
ende 1 — P 
ard 


a 3 
3 }ai+3a*d+ N 
a3+6a*d+12ad* + 8453 _ „ 2 


4 +$9ga*d+27ad* ＋ 2743 


ſum is 44 T1844 T 424 + 3644 Tb. 


-i by 


/ 

BK OS 

The ſame with the quotient before found. 
other power. 


. Increaſe or decreaſe by equal ratios : thus, 
a, ar, arr, —_— Sc. increaſing 


1 ——, &c. decreaſing 
rrr 


8, 16, 32, 64, increaſing 


rr 
27 4, 
8, 4, 2, decreaſing 


64, 32, 16, 


But ſince this progreſſion is only a compound 17 two ſeries, wit. 
h a, 

Geometric proportion, 1, , #*, r3, , 45, 
. therefore the moſt natural progreſſion i is that which begins with unity. 


Equals. a, a, a, a, 


4 
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It is the ſame in any other ſeries for any 
Geometric PROGRESSION, or- continued geometrie proportion, i is when the terms do 


—— 


F from a continual 3 


PRO 


* 


multiplication 
diviſion by r. 
multiplication 

divifion Fby 1 


Se. 


2s 1 Fi x3 * x 3 
; 1 1 "a 1 4 T Th: increaſing, 1, by 
; that is, 1. 7, *, 13, „, 75 And 
5 nee 1 I 1 
1 7 - 2 * 75 Se. decteaſing. theref 
| „ > 

In geometric progreſſion, | 1. Th 
a firſt term, by m1 

r | the ratio, p 
. then any three of theſe terms being cir op- 

1eme terms, © the oth:r two are eaſily found. 

: 4 ſum of all the terms; Fe 
And the ſeveral caſes are reducible to ten that is, the logarithm of 1— the log = 


politions, which are ſolved by the two 
— lemmata. 


Of increaſing progreſſions. | 
Lem. I. In an increafing geometric pro- 


ſſion a, ar, ar*, ar®, art, ars, Ge. 
it is 1:71: : 1: -a. ö 
For a: ar: :I: -a. 
But atar:: 1:1 
9s > 97 ee, 
11—2 I-a 
Cer. 11 5 


1 2, Sn 
Cor. 3. a=s+rl=rs=rlosxXr—r 
* 1 1 7— 1 14 A+ fol XS 
+ fo 2 —ů—ů——t5ðiĩC , 
£ 7 7 
S——a 
Inn 
Lem. II. In an increaſing * 


progreſſion it is 1171 ca; . 


21—1 


For a, ar, ar*, ar3, ard, Sc. ar 
Tyberefore ny” 12221 | 
OCor. 2. E IAN. 
Cor. 2. a= x 1 8 
7 —1 1 
2 1 L. a 


rithm of a, ao by the logarith 
of 7. ; 


Cor. 4. pf? I. 
Prop. I. Given a, r, a, required ij 


1. Ir K » by Lem. | 
RUIN — by Lem. I. and rx ? 
11 45 b 
ar” » by MR 
| * flew] 
a r 
2. Therefore == (=ax — r 
by ſubſtitution, 1 83 158 
Prop. II. Given a, r, Ii required ) ſubſt 
8 FE ran Bum an 1, by Lem. op. V 
Foun 7 r I nee 4 
. — . —L. — 1. by Lem. II, id II. 
L. 7 ben 57 
Prop. III. Given 2, r, 33 required; R. 
— — e 
2 === ar” I by Lem, non, 
Sb | ES - ; 
Then r—1 INDE * ar, 


6 


multiplication. 0 ine 


11 . 


, by diviſion. 


1—1 1 


#L,r=L. — 
a 


id 5= 


. I. r* 144 


2. Therefore n= = 


by diviton, 


PRO. 
Prop. IV. Given a, , 53 required 7, a. 


— 0 — 


1 
Tr = Y „ by Lem. I. 


$ do Sl 
IL. IL. a L. IL. a 
3. 2— — — 7 ö 
L. 7 1.2L. 
ö +1, by Lem. II. | 
Prop. V. Given a, , 53 required r, l. 
656 I gar *, by Lem. 
I. and II. | 


Then sr — ar" -a, by diviſion and 
tranſpoſition, 


F — 
1. Therefore, SIE 


1, by diviſion. - - 


And ſince gar T, and f f = 
| 21 
berefore [= ax g 
— 


2. Theref. e 1 wp 21 
by multiplication. * a) 
givet Prop. VI. Given a, , ＋ required 7. 1. 
1 . 
erke 4 
4 5, by Lem. I. 


e log 


— Therefore 22 * — 1, by - 
as h po 
ubſtitvtion. ads 


red |, WFrop. VII. Given r, u, 1; required a, 5. 
Lem, 8 by Lem. II. But Ir—42 
| ET woes 1—1 
lr xl ; by 3 
7 m. I. 
[ n 

1 ED 8 

* Therefore 32 — — — 
171—1 2 723 

nred 5 WH ſubſtitution. "+ rot 


wp. VIII. Given r, i, 3 required a, /. 


A ar”, by Lemma I. 


hen ira * — (=a * « I by 


quired | WWnpoſtion, 
Therefore a=! = £2, xs, by 
mnhon, az * * 1 | 
ar, I 1 [ 
15 d ſinee 3 — by Prop. VII. 


* 


2 a——x]. | 4 a 
ad ——— in a finite, Or 1233. : 
* — 


* 
in infinite decreaſing progreſſion. 

tion, Suppoſe a body mould move 
Wt rate, vi2, in the firſt moment 10 


ture of logarithms, | 


E, 
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Therefore 27 Tal <t 4 


s pf; 721 


2. Therefore 2 — . 


viſion, | ; phos + 
Prop. IX. Given r, I, 5; required a, 4. 


5 "page ns r- x r=, by 


2 | 
But>= rex. by Lem- 
ma 1: ---# 
And L. 


s+ Fg nt L. 4 by the na · 
2+ Therefore »= E. =. d + rhrs 


= 2— 


| TN r 
+2, by diviſion and tranſpoſition, 
Prop. X. Given , J, 5; required r, a, 


. 2 —1 n 
Since r -g Ir —1, by Pro 
fition VIII. Sin: mis 


Then I Omg lrg 


Ax) by tranſpoſition. 


nn n\_ 1 
7 f) == 


Of decreafing geometric progreſſions, 
In finite decreaſing progreſſions, the ſame 
rules will ſerve for the like propoſi- 
tions, if the ſeries be inverted, ſo that 
the leaſt term be the ficſt, and the greateſt 
the laſt, And fince in the increaſing pro- 

reſſion it is y—1 :1:: ba: -; there. 
; in a decreaſing geometric proportion 
it is —I: 1: a—t:; a, by invertivg 


the terms. 


Cor, I. But in an infinite deereaſing pro= 
greſſion /=0 therefore 1 — 11726 
—a. Whence, — 


Prop. Given. Required, Solut'on. 
1 fra 
2. [, a| „„ 664 

(— —̃äͤ— 0 — —— | 
311 5 —= S+r} - 


Cor. II. Alſo —5 =(that is, 1ſt 


ad: 2d, or &): 272-1: 1, 


Therefore a= x : 7 EY :5—&ain ] 3 3 progreſſion. 


an infinite 


miles, in the ſecond 9 miles, in the third 


8. Sc. eternally, as 10 to 9. 


Here is given rg, a=10 3 required 


4. Then, by a 
Cor. 


4 
7 - 
— — 


2 = 4 . N — — a * * 
& a - - wry : _— —— 
v 2 2 => ——— ͤu— 
- SS STD 2 — wo — hr S 


- 
—— 


— 
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That is, a moveable body continuing its 
motion in that ratio eternally, would on- 


7 — 100 miles, or more than any thing 


tis leſs than 100 miles. 


Cor. III. Since rl. rt aaf there- 


a a tp i; 
fore 3 ＋ &c, 


4 -, 8 a | 
3 Se. 


Wybence if any quantity a, be continually 


divided by any other quantity r, the ſum 
of an me terms will be —— that is, — 

a een mary 
x az or the—— of a, Therefore a x 


T 88 1 — 1 , 
I Or” ob” Se. 9 Or, 
L, S.. Where 
_ 7 = En. r 1 . 
if a r-, then = 1. 
Whence, it is evident, that an infinite 
progreſſion, or an infinitely infinite one, 
may be collected into one ſum; which 
ſum may not be only finite, but equal to 
nothing. And of infinites it is hence 
plain, that ſome are equal, others un- 
equal: and alſo, that one infinite may be 
ul to two or more finites, or infinites. 


PROHIBITED Gco0Ds, in commerce, the 


ſame with contraband goods. See the 
article CONTRABAND, 


PROHIBITIO' pz vasro DIRECTA 


-- 


PARTE, in law, is a writ judicial di- 
reed to a fenant, prohibiting him from 
making waſte upon the land in contro- 
verly during the ſuit, 

directed to 


This writ is alſo ſometimes 
the ſheriff. | 
OHIBITION, in law, is a writ that 
iſſues out of the chancery, king's bench, 
or common pleas; to prohibit ſome other 
court, either ſpiritual or ſecular, to pro- 
ceed in a cauſe there depending, upon a 
ſuggeſtion that the cauſe does not belong 
to the court. 


* || 


PROJECTILES, are ſuch bodies as be- 


— 


ing put in a violent motion by any great 


force; are then caſt off or let go from the 


place where they received their quantity 
of motion: as a ſtone thrown from a 


ling, an arrow from a bow, a bullet 


from a gun, &c. 

It is uſually taken for granted, by thoſe 

who treat of the motion of projectiles, 

that che force of grayity near the earth's 
_ ſurface is every where, the, fame, and 


" 


every projectile is to be confidered 25 ct 


PEO 
acts in lel directions; and that 
effect 12 : — 


air's reſiſtance upon very f 

heavy bodies, ſuch as bombs and cannon. of 
balls, is too ſmall to be taken into conf. ſu 
The famous Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn, m 
that the gravity of bodies which are L 
above the tuperficies of the earth, is le- . 
ciprocally as the ſquares of their diſtan. — 
ces from its center 5 but the theorem: ly 
concerning the deſcent of heavy bodies, ed 
demonſtrated by Gallilæus, and Huy- 'T| 
gens, and others, are built upon this me 
oundation, that the action of gravity is of 
the ſame at all diſtances: and the conſe. Cy 
quences of this hypotheſis are found to bal 
be very nearly agreeable to experience, wo 
For it is obvious, that the error ariſing Wl its 
from the ſuppoſition of gravity's adding the 
uniformly, and in parallel lines, muſt be def 
exceeding ſmall; becauſe even the greatet WY or; 
diffance of a proj above the ſurface ed, 
of the earth, is inconfiderable, in compa- To 
riſon of its diftance from the center, to 200 
which the gravitation tends. But then, . frot 
on the other hand, it is very certain, that WW or; 
the reſiſtance of the air to very ſwift mo. and 
tions, is much greater than it has been of t 
commonly repreſented, Nevertheleſs, (in Th 
the application of this doftrine to guonc. WW oby 
ry) if the amplitude of the projection, ar-W por 
ſwering to one given elevation, be fit ner: 
found by experiment (which we ſuppoſe) an 
the amplitudes in all other caſes, when of ti 
the elevations and velocities do not very of ti 


much differ from the firſt, may be deter 
mined, to a ſufficient degree of exit 
neſs, from the foregoing hypotheſis : be 
cauſe, in all ſuch caſes, the effects of ti 
reſiſtance will be nearly as the amplitude 
themſelves; and were they accurately f 
the proportions of the amplitudes, at di 
+ ferent elevations, would then be the vt 
ſame as in vacuo. See RESISTANCE 
Now, in order to form a clear idea 6 
the ſubje& here propoſed,” the path 


pending on two different forces ; that 
to ſay, on the impellant force, hend 
the motion is firſt begun, (and would! 
continued in a right line) and on ti 
force of gravity, by which the projedie 
during the whole time of its flight, ! 
continually urged downwards, and mil 
to deviate more and more from its fi 
direction. As whatever relates to 
track and flight of a projectile, or be 
(neglecting the reſiſtance of the air) 5! 
be determined from the action of i 
o forces, it will be proper, before 
ane , pre 


reatek 
urface 
2Mpa- 
er, t0 
then, 
„, that 
ft m0» 
is been 
ſs, (in 


gunne⸗ 


d uy 
role 10 
Fight | 
and mat 
M its hi 
es to l 
2, Or 


e air) 81 


n oft 
before 
* 


P 
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to conſider their joint effect, to 
emiſe ſomething concerning the nature 
of the motion produced by each, when 
ſuppoſed to act alone, independent of 
me other; to which end we have pre- 
miſed the two following lemmata. 
Lemma I. Every body, after the im- 
preſſed force whereby it is put in motion 
ceaſes to act, continues to move uniform 
y in a right - line; unleſs it be interrupt- 
ed by ſome other force or impediment. 
This is a law of nature, and has its de- 
monſtration from experience and matter 
of fact. 
Carollary. It follows from hence, that a 
ball, after leaving the mouth of the piece, 
would continue to move along the line of 
its firſt direction, and deſcribe ſpaces 
therein proportional to the times of their 
deſcription, were it not for the action of 
gravity 3 whereby the direction is chang- 
ed, and the motion interrupted, 
Lemma II. The motion, or velocity, 
acquired by a ball, in freely deſcending 
from reſt, by the force of an uniform 
gravity, is as the time of the deſcent; 


and the ſpace fallen through, as the ſquare 


of that time. 


The firſt part of this lemma is extremely 


obvious: for fince every motion is pro- 
portional to the force whereby it is ge- 
nerated, that generated by the force of 
an uniform gravity, muſt be as the time 
of the deſcent; becauſe the whole effort 
of tuch a force is 2522 to the time 

. of its action; that is, as 
A the time of the deſcent. 
e To demonſtrate that the 
diſtances - deſcended are 


. to the 


ö 
. 


the time of falling thro? 


the right line P 
conceive to be divided in» 


7 AB, be repreſented by 


19 particles, 
/ each, by the. ſymbol ; 


ſcended in the firſt of 
them be Ac; in the ſe- 
1 B cond ca; in the third 
de; and ſo on. 


Then the velocity acquired being always ; 
as the time from the beginning of the 


deſcent,it will at the middle of the firſt 

of the ſaid 

n] at the middle of the ſecond, b 
n * 
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quares of the times, let 
any propoſed diſtance 
which 
2 


repreſented 


and let the diſtance de- 


ee een plying the ſquare of the number of ſe- 


Pp RO 


mz at the middle of the third, by 2 4 m, 


Sc. which values conſtitute the ſeries 


m zm zm im on 
2 — 5 = — r. 5 | 
But ſince the velocity, at the middle of 


any one of the ſaid particles of time, 


is an exact mean between the velocities 


of the two extremes thereof, the correſ 
ponding particle of the diſtance A B, 


may be therefore conſidered as deſcribed 


with that mean velocity: and ſo, the 


ſpaces A c, cd, de, ef, Et. being ro- 


pectively equal to the above · mentioned 
quantities, 2. 7 5 » Sc. it fol- 
2 2 2 2 


lows, by the continual addition of theſe, 


that the ſpaces Ac, Ad, Ae, AF, Er. 


fallen through from the beginning, will 


be expreſſed by Je AO. rt —_ — 2 


— 
25m n 
E Sc. which are evidently to one an- 


other in proportion, as, 1, 4, 9, 16, 23, 
&c. that is, as the ſquares of the times, 
9, E. D. 8 a 8 | 
Corollary. Seeing the velocity acquired 

in any number (a) of the aforeſaid equal 
particles of time (meaſured. by the ſpace 
that would be deſcribed in one: fingle 
particle) is repreſented by (n) times , 
or an; it will therefore be, as one par- 
ticle of time, is to z ſuch particles, ſo is 
n n, the ſaid diſtance anſwering to the 
former time, to the diſtance, *, cor - 
reſponding to the latter, with the ſame 
celerity acquired at the end of the faid z 
particles, Whence it appears that the 


2 
ſpace — (found above) through which 


the ball falls, in any given time u, is 
juſt the half of that (*) which might 
be uniformly deſcribed with the laſt, or 
greateſt celerity in the ſame time, 


Scholium. It is found by experiment, 


that any heavy body, near the earth's 
ſurface, (where the force of gravity may 
be conſidered as uniform) deſcends about 
16 feet from reſt, in the firſt ſecond of 
time, Therefore, as the diſtances fal- 
len through, are proved above to be in 
roportion; as the ſquares of the time. 


: It follows that, as the ſquare of one ſe- 


cond, is to the ſquare of agy given num- 
ber of ſeconds, lo is 16 feet to the num 
ber of feet, a heavy body will freely de- 

ſcend in the ſaid; number of ſeconds, 
Whence the number of feet deſcended in 
any given time will be found, by multi- 


conds 


* 


FRO. 
zonds by 16, Thus the diſtance deſcend. 
ed in 2, 3, 4, 5, Sc. ſeconds will ap- 
pear to be 64, 144, 256, 400 feet, c. 
reſpectively. Moreover, from hence, 
the time of the deſcent through any given 
diſtance will be obtained, by dividing the 
ſaid diſtance in feet, by 16, and extract- 
ing the ſquare root of the quotient z or, 
which comes to the ſame thing, by ex- 
tracting the ſquare root of the whole diſ- 
tance, and then taking I of that root for 
the number of ſeconds required, Thus, 
if the diftance be ſuppoſed 2640 feet; 
then, by either of the two ways, the time 

of the deſcent will come out 12, 84, or 
12. 50 ſeconds, 
It appears alſo (from the corol,) that the 
velocity per ſecond (in feet) at the end of 
the fall, will be determined by multiply - 
- Ing the number of ſeconds in the fall by 
32. Thus it is found that a ball at the 
end of x0 ſeconds, has acquired a velocity 
of 320 feet per ſecond, After the ſame 
manner, by having any two of the four 
following quantities, viz. the force, the 
times, the velocity, and diſtance, the 
other two may be determined : for let 
the ſpace freely deſcended by a ball, in 
the firſt ſecond of time (which is as the 
accelerating force) be denoted by F; al- 
Jo let T denote the number of ſeconds 
wherein any diſtance, D, is deſcended ; 
and let V be the velocity per ſecond, at 
the end of the deſcent ; then will 


V=2FT=2/FD=2D 


3. * 
Der TTR VV TV 


EN. | 
All which equations are very eaſily de- 
gduced from the two original ones, D — 
FTT,andV=aFT, already demon- 
ſtrated ; the former in the propoſition it» 
elf, and the latter in the corollary to it; 
by which it appears that the meaſure of 
the velocity at the end of the firſt ſecond 
is 2 F; whence the velocity {V) at the 
end of (T) ſeconds muſt conſequently be 
expreſſed by 2 Fx Tor 2 FT. 
Theorem 1, A projected body, whoſe line 
of direction is parallel to the plane of the 


* Horizon, deſcribes by its fall a parabola. 


It the heavy body is thrown by any ex- 
trinſecal force, as that of a gun or the 


like, from the point A, (plats CCXU1, | 
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- 'R'G 
fig. 3.n® x.) ſo that the direction of ity th 


projection is the horizontal line AD; no 
the path of this heavy body will be a ſe- w 
mi-parabola. For if the air did not re. rig 
fiſt it, nor was it acted on by its gravity, Wl - 
the projectile would proceed with zn . fin 
equable motion, always in the ſame di- is 
rection ; and the times wherein the parti the 


of ſpace AB, AC, AD, AE, wer wh 
paſſed over, would be as the ſpaces AR, poſ 
AC, AD, Ec. reſpectively. Naw i lar 
the force of gravity is ſuppoſed to take A 


place, and to act in the ſame tenour, 3 the 
if the heavy body were not impelled hy A! 
any extrinſecal force, that body would tim 
- cohftaryly decline from the right line A] 
AE; and the ſpaces of deſcent, or the mo 
_ deviations from the horizontal line AE, the 
will be the ſame as if it had fallen per- BI 
| pie Wherefore if the body con 
lling perpendicularly by the force of at t 
its gravity, paſſed over the ſpace AK and 
in the time A B, deſcended thro' AI Bf 
in the time A C, and thro' AM in the ariſ 
time AD; the ſpaces A K, AL, AM to | 
will be as the ſquares of the times, tha dre 
is, as the ſquares of the right lines AB A C 
AC, AD, Se. or KF, LG, MH, Bu righ 
ſince the impetus in the direction parall proj 
to the horizon always remains the (ame dicu 
(for the force of gravity, that only (oli in E 
cites the body downwards, is not in h A C 
leaſt contrary to it;) the body will! of th 
equally promoted forwards in the direc port 
tion parallel to the plane of the born ©*- 
as if there was no gravity at all. Whe: C. 
fore, ſipce in the time A B, the bod of th 
paſſes over a ſpace equal to AB; bi the ] 
being compelled hy the force of gra 7nd 
it declines from the right line A B tiny L x 
a ſpace equal to A K; and BF bing ** E 
equal and parallel to A K, at the oi be! 
of the time A B, the body will be io vill 
ſo in the ſame manner, "at the end of f ner 
time A E, the body will be in I; a Bot 
the path of the projectile will be in t wy 
curve AFGHI; but becauſe f L 
ſquares of the right lines KF, 10 5 
MH, NI, are proportionable to ti P. 
abſciſſes AK, AL, AM, AN. II Ts 
curve AF G HI will be a temi-parabo ' * 
The path therefore of a heavy body pi "og 
jected according to the direction * 
will be a ſemi-parabolical curve QE. h H 
Theorem 2. The curve line, that is er 
ſcribed by a heavy body projected « qua 
liquely and upwards, according 10 * Lg 
direction, is a parabola. : n 0 
Let A F (fig. ibid. ne 2.) be the ditt ber. 


uon of projection, any ways incl 


e direc 
jorizol 
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the end 
be inf 
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the horizon, gravity. being ſuppoſed 
not to act, the moving body would al- 


ways continue its motion in the ſame 


right line, and would deſcribe the ſpaces 


AB, AC, AD, Ce. proportional to the 
times. But by the action of gravity it 
is compelled continually to decline from 


the path A F, and to move in a curve, 
which will be a parabola. Let us ſup- 
poſe the heavy body falling perpendicu- 
Jarly in the time A B, through the ſpace 
AQ, and in the time AC, through 
the ſpace A R, &c, g The ſpaces AQ, 


AR, AS, will be as the ſquares of the 


times, or as the ſquares of AB, AC, 
AD. It is manifeſt from what was de- 
monſtrated in the laſt theorem, that if in 
the perpendicular BG, there is taken 
BM=AQ and the parallelogram be 


. compleated, the place of the heavy body 


at the end of the time A B, will be M, 
and ſo of the reſt ; and all the deviations 
BM, Sc. from the right line AF, 
ariſing from the times, will be equal 
to the ſpaces AQ, AR, AS, which 
are as the ſquares of the right lines A B, 
AC, AD. Thro' A draw the horizontal 
right line AP, meeting the path of the 
projeftile in P. From P raiſe the perpen- 
dicular PE, meeting the line of direction 
in E; and by reaſon the triangles A B G, 
ACH, Sc. are equiangular, the ſquares 
of the right lines AB, AC,@c, will be pro- 
portionable to the ſquares of AG, AH, 
Fc. fo that the deviations BM, CN, 
Ec. will be proportionahle to the ſquares 
of the right lines A G, AH, Sc. Let 
the line L be a third proportional to E P 


and AP; and it will be (by 17 El. 6) 
LxEP= A Pg. but A Py. : A Gq. 


: EP: BM: LxXEP:LxXBM; 
whence ſince it is Lx EP. = A Pg. it 


will be L BM = A Gg...In like man- 


ner it, will be L x CN = A Hg. &c. 
But becauſe it is BG: AG:: (EP: 


be LxBG=AGxXAP=AG x 
AG+AGxGP=AGgq.+AGx 
GP, But it has been ſhewn that it is 
Lx BM = A Gg. wherefore it will be 
LX BG —LxBM=AGxGP, 
that's, L MG=AGx/GP., By 
the ſame way of reaſoning it will be L x 
NH=AHxXHP, &c. . Wherefore 
the rectangle under M G and L, will be 
equal to the ſquare of A G, which is the 
P'Operty of the parabola z and ſo the 
ve AMNOPK wherein the pro- 
|flile is moyed will be a parabola, 

Cor. 1. Hence the right line Lis the la- 
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thographic, or ſtereographic. 
AP :: by hypotheſis) AP: L; it will 


PRO 


tus rectum or parameter of the parabola, . 
that belongs to its axis. | 
Cor 2. Let AH=HP, and it will be 
LxCN=A Hg. =L x NH, whence 
it will be NH = CN; and conſequent] 

the right line AF being the line of di- 
rection of the projectile, will be a tan- 
gent to the parabola. 

Cor 3. If a heavy body is projected 
downwards, in a direction oblique to the 
horizon; the path of the projectile will 

. be a parabola, E: 
Theorem 3, The impetus of a pro- 
jedted body in different parts of the 

. parabola, are as the ' portions of the 

. tangents intercepted betwixt two right 
lines parallel to the axis; that is, the 

. Impetus of the body projected in the 
points A and B, (ibid. no 3.) to which 

AD, and BE are tangents, will be as 
CD, and E B, the portions of the tan- 

gents intercepted betwixt two right lines 
CB, and DE parallel to the axis. 

Me have here treated the path of a pro- 
jected body as an exact parabola, though 

from the reſiſtance of the air, the line of 

a projectile is not exactly parabolical, but 
rather a kind of hyperbola; which, if 
conſidered and applied to practice, would 
render the computations far more operoſe, 
and the very ſmall difference (as experi- 
ence ſhews in heavy ſhot) would, in a 
great meaſure, leſſen the elegancy of the 
demonſtrations given by accounting for 
it ; ſince the common rules are ſufficient= 
ly exact, and eaſy for practice. 

PROJECTION, in mechanics, the act of 
communicating motion to a body, from 

thence called projectile. See the preced= 
ing article. b 
In perſpeRive, projection is the appear- 
ance or repreſentation of an object on the 
perſpective plane. See PERSPECTIVE. 
The projection of the ſphere is either or- 

See the 

articles ORTHOGRAPHIC and SrERBO- 

GRAPHIC, Mar, Ee. 

The former, or orthographic projection 
ſuppoſes the eye placed at an infinite 
diſtance; whereas, in the ſtereographic 
projection, it is ſuppoſed to be only go 
diſtant from the primitive circle, or placed 

in its pole, and thence viewing the circles 
on the ſphere, The primitive circle is 

. thatgreatcircle which limits or bounds the 

repreſentation or projection; and the place 
of the eye is called the projecting point. 

The laws of the orthographic projection 
are theſe : 1. The rays by which the eye, 
placed at an infinite diſtance, perceives 
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PRO 
any object are parallel. 2. A right line, 
perpendicular to the plane of the projec- 


tion, is repreſented by a point, here it 
cuts the plane of the projection. 3. A 


right line, as A B, or CD, (pl. CCXIII. 


fig. 2. n* 1.) not perpendicular, is pro- 


jected into a right line, as FE and GH, 
and is always comprehended between the 
extreme perpendiculars AF and BE, 
and CG and DH, 4. The projection 
of the right line, AB, is the greateſt 


when it is parallel to the plane of pro- 


jection; being projected in a right line 
equal to itſe}if, $5, But an oblique line is 
always projected into one leſs than it- 
ſelf; and the more ſo, the nearer it ap- 
proaches to a perpendicular, which, as 
already obſerved, is projected into a point, 
6. A plane ſurface, as AB CD, (ibid. 
n“. 2.) at right angles to the plane of 
the projection, is projected into the right 
line AB, in which it cuts the plane of 
the projection; and any arch as Bc, 
cc, or <A, is projected into the corre- 
ſponding lines Bo, oo, and o A. . A 
circle parallel to the plane of projection, 
is repreſented by a circle equal to itſelf; 
and a circle oblique to the plane of pro- 


jection, is — by an ellipſis: for 


the method of putting theſe rules in prac- 
tice, (ee the article Map. i; 


As to the ſtereographic projection, its 
laws are theſe : 1. The repreſentations - 
of all circles, not paſſing thro' the pro- 


jecting point, will be ciicles. Thus, let 
ACEDB (plate CCXII. fig. 1. 2, 3.) 
repreſent a ſphere, cut by a plane RS, 


paſſing through the center I, at right 
angles to the diameter E H, drawn from 


E the place of the eye; and let the ſec- 


tion of the ſphere by the plane RS, be the 
circle CFD L, whoſe poles are H and E. 


Suppoſe now AGB is a circle on the 


- ſphere to be projected, whoſe pole moſt 
remote from the eye is P; and the viſual 
- rays from the circle AG B, meeting in 


E, form the cone AGB E, whereof 


the triangle AE B is a ſection thro* the 


vertex E, and diameter of the baſe AB: 
then will the figure ag , Which is 


the pow of the circle AG B, be 
a 


itſelf a circle: for if the plane RS is 


ſuppoſed to revolve on the line C D, till 


it coincides with the plane of the circle 
ACEB; then will the circle C F DPI. 


coineide with the circle C E D H, and 


the projected circle afb g with the circle 
@NbK. Hence, the middle of the pro» 
jected diameter, is the center of the pro- 
ected circle, whether it be a great circle 
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jecting point; and RS, the plane d 


of the'circle ACE. Alſo let DH, F4 
Then will the projected angle 4k 
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or a ſmall one; the poles and centers of 
all circles, parallel to the plane of pro- 
jection, fall in the center of the projec. 
tion; and all oblique great circles cut 
the primitive circle in two points diame. 
trically oppoſite. 2. The projected dia. 
meter of any cirele ſubtends an angle at 
the eye equal to the diſtance of that circle 
from its neareſt pole, taken on the ſphere; 
and that angle is biſſected by a right 
line, joining the eye and that pole, 
Thus let the plane RS (ibid. fig. 4.) cut 


the ſphere HF E G, thro! its center I; 


and let A B C beany oblique great circle, 
whole diameter A C is projected in ac; 
and K OL, any ſmall circle parallel to 
A BC, - whoſe diameter K L is projected 
in &/, The diſtances of thoſe circles from 
their pole P, being the arches A HP, 


K HP; and the angles a Ec, El, ar 


the angles at the eye, ſubtended by their 
projected diameters, ac, ł I. Then is 
the angle a Ee meaſured by the arch 
AHP, and the angle k E I meaſured by 
the arch K HP, and thoſe angles ar 
biſſected by EP. 3. Any point of x 
ſphere is 2 —.— at the diſtance of the 
tangent of half the arch intercepted be- 
tween that point and the pole oppoſite to 
the eye, from the center of projection; 
the ſemi-diameter of the ſphere being n. 


dius. Thus, let CSE B (ibid. fig. 3 


be a great circle of the ſphere, whole cen- 
ter is c, & H the plane of projection cit. 
ting the diameter of the ſphere in b, B 
E, C, the poles of the ſection by thut 
plane; and a, the projection of A. Then 
is c a: the tangent of half the arch AC, 
as is evident by drawing CF = the tun. 
gent of half that arch, and joining cl: 
4+ The angle made by two projected cir 
cles, is equal to the angle which theſe cr 
cles make on the ſphere. For let IA C! 
and A BL (ibid. fig. 6.) be two circ 
on a ſphere interſecting in A; E, thepro 


ojection, wherein the point A is pi 
ed in a, in the line I C the diamete 


be tangents to the circles ACE, Ab 


equal to the ſpheric angle BAC. 5 
The diftance — the poles of i 
primitive circle and an oblique circle, 
equal to the tangent of half the incl 
tion of thoſe circles; and the diſtan0 
of their centers, is equal to the tang" 
of their inclination, the ſergi-diamet*9 
the primitive being radius. For let a 
(ibid. fig. 7.) be the diameter of 9 
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"whoſe poles are P and Q, and incliged 
to the plane of projection ia. the angle 
AIF; and let a, c, p, be the projec- 

tions of the points A, C, P, alſo Jet 

HaE be the projected n circle, 

whdſe center is g, Now when the plane 

of projection byes Cie promjurg Firyle, 
whoſe pole is'l then is 17 = tangent of 
half the angle AI F, or of half the arch 

AF; and T = tangent of AF, or of 

the angle F Ha=A IF, 6. If thro? 

any given point in the primitive, circle, 
an oblique circle be deſcribed ; then the 
centers of all other oblique circ 

thro' that point, will be in a right line 

drawn thro” the 325 7 Fig git oblique 

circle at right angles to a line paſſing 
drs that copters the given poin 

the center of. the primitive: thus let 

G FORT „ ig. 8.) be the Ne 

citcle, ADEI a great circle, 

thro' D, its center being B. HK is a 

right line drawn thro* B perpendicular 

to a right line, C1, paſſing thro' D, B, 

and the center of the primitive circle. 

Then the centers of all other great cir- 

cles, as FD G, paſſing thro' D, will 

Fl fall into the line HK. 7. Equal arches 

of any two,great circles of . 
will be intercepted between two other 
circles drawn on the ſphere thro' the re- 
moteſt poles of thoſe great circles. For 
let PB EA 85 fig. 9.) be a ſphere, 
whereemm AGB, C | 

circles, whoſe remoteſt, poles are E, P; 

and thro? theſe poles let the great circle 


2 


n 


PBEC, and the; ſmall, ciccle P GE, 


9.0. be drawn, interſeQting the great cir. 


cles AGB, CFD, in the points B, G, 


and D, F. Then are the , intercepted 
, arches BG, and DF equal, to one an- 

other. 8. If lines be drawn from the 
projected pole of any great circle, cuttin 
the peripheries of the projected circle and 
plane of projection, the intercepted ar- 
ches of thoſe circumferences are equal; 
that is, the arch GB 
The radivs of any ſmall circle, whoſe 
plane is perpendicular to that of the pri- 
mitive circle, is equal to the tangent of 
that leſſer circle's diſtance from its pole; 
and the ſecant of that diſtance, is equal 
to the diſtance of the centers of the pri- 
mitive and leſſer circle, For let P (ibid. 
fg. 10,) be the pole, and A B the dia- 
meter of a leſſer circle, its plane being 


circle, whoſe center is C; then d.being 
tae center of the projected leſſer circle, 
R e 


es paſſing 


given point, and 


eſeribed 


F P, are two great 


— d, (ibi . 9. g 


perpendicular to that of the primitive 
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' das equal to the tangent of the arch 
? A, and dC =fecant of PF A. 
PROJECTURE, in proſe, the out- 
ine nz prominehs or emboſſiag, which 
_ the mouldings, and other members, have 
beyond the naked wall, column, &c. 
and is always in proportion to its height. 
The Word is al applied to gallerits, 
- balconies, c. which jet out beyond the 
face of the wall. Vitruvius gives it as 
a general rule, that all projecting mem- 
bers in building have their projectures 
equal to their height; but this is not to 
be underſtood of particular members, or 
mouldings, as dentils, coronay,. the fa- 
ſciz of architraves, the abacus of the 
Tuſcan and Doric. capital, &c,, but 
only of the projectures of intire cor- 
| niches. Some modern architects; are of 
opinion that the great point in building 
conſiſts in knowing how to vary the pro- 
portions of prajectures andi to the 
circumſtances of the building. Thus, 
they ſay, the nearneſs and remoteneſs, 
making a difference in the view, require 
different projectures ; but it is plain, that 
the antients had no ſuch intention. M. 
Perrault obſerves, that the projecture of 
the baſe and corniche, is greater in the 
antique than the modern building by one 
third x, which ſeems to follow in a good 
meaſure from the antients proportioning 
the projecture to the height of the pede- 
ſtal, whereas the moderns make the pro- 
jecture the ſame in all the orders, though 
the height of the pedeſtal be very different. 
PROINDIVISO, in law, is taken for a 
poſſeſſion of lands, c. beloogieg, to 
two or more, whereof none of them can 
fay. which is his portion. each having 
the whole, Sc. as copartners before par- 
tition. . Win iis | 
ROLABIA, FoORE-L1Ps, a term in ana- 
part of the labia or lips 
_ which jets out. | | 


PROLAPSUS, in ſurgery, a prolapſior, 
or falling out of any part of the body 
from its natural ſituation: thus we ſay 
prolapſus inteſtini, a prolapfion of the 
ihteſtins, Sc. ans bd ana 

PROLAPSUS ANI, is ſuch a prolapſion of 
the inteſtinum rectum, that it is frequent - 

ly inverted, or prolapſed to ſuch a degree 
both in adults and infants, as to appear 
near a handbreadth banging. out, of its 
natural fituation, Heiſter thinks, that 
the cauſe gf this diſorder may be a great 
weakneſs or relaxation in the rectum, 
which frequently happens.to. croſs _ 

WS = cla- 


* 


tomy, for that 
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violent pains of the piles, a dyſentery, a 
none, 1 in As bladder. a difficule 
© expulſion of the birth, or the faces, &c. 
The diſorder is not difficult to cure when 
recent and the patient not weak; but in 
© the contrary circumſtances, to effect a 
perfect cure is next to impoſſible, If a 
gangrene or cancer ſhould infef the rec- 
tum, as in ſuch caſes it may, the above 
mentioned author adviſes the application 
of diſcutient and emollient remedies 
and if they prove unſucteſsful, an extir- 
pation of the morbid part. The reduc- 
tion of the inteſtine, which ſhould be 
effected as ſoon as poſſible, is done and 
retained in the ſame manner as is directed 
in returning and retaining the prolapſed 
inteſtines in wounds of the abdomen, 
| See the article ABDOMEN. X 
PrROLAPSUS OCULT, is a deſtemperature of 
the eye, in which it is ſo violently in- 
| flamed and ſwelled, that it cannot be con- 
- tained in its orbit, but protrudes itſelf 
+ out of its natural ſeat, The cauſes of 
this diſorder” are various, proceeding 
- ſometimes from a violent inflammation, 
or a redundancy of humours in the eye, 
from an obſtruction of the reductory veſ- 
ſels, and ſometimes from a ſcirrhus, can- 
cer, or ſome external violence. When 
the diſorder is recent, and occaſroned b 
humours, they may be generally diſperſ- 
ed according to Heiſter, by bleeding, 
- purging, and veſicatories, with internal 
attenuants and diluents, and external 
diſeutient fomentations. But if the caſe 
is too obſtinate to yield to remedies, re- 
courſe muſt be had to the chirurgical ope- 
ration of the paracenteſis, as in other 
dropfical caſes. See PaRaCENTESS. 
At every dreſſing a concave plate of lead 
muſt be firmly ſecured upon the eye, till 
it recover its natural figure, After the 
paracenteſis, which our author chooſes to 
do in the ſclerotica, rather than the cor- 
nea, he dips his compreſs in ſpirit of 
vine. When the eye is infected even to 
the root with a ſcirrhus or cancer, there 
© Ip no ſafer method of relieving the pa- 
tient, than by extirpating it clean out of 
the orbit, deterging and healing the 
- wound in the manner directed under the 
article Wounn, _ 
PROLAPSUS INTESTINI, or a prolapſion of 
the inteſtine. © See the articles ENTERO- 
 CELE and OSCHEOCELE, 
PROLAPSUS OMENTI, or a falling of the 
omentum into the ſcrotum, Ses the ar- 
ticle EPIPLOCELE, No 


RN 
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clamorous children, or from a teneſmus, PROLAPSUS UTERI, is when the vtery 


PRO 


falls down and appears out of the vagin; Ns, 
whereas when it Katy deſcends ow the dein 
vagina, it is termed a deſcent, or bear. the 
ing down of the womb, The apparent ** 
and moſt general cauſe of a prolapſus eithe 
uteri is from too great à relaxation and pu 
weakneſs of its ligatures, and of the yz. ſelf 
gina, and is obſerved moſt frequently to ming: 
ollow a difficult labour, or other violent 22 
ſtraining, thoꝰ it my ſometimes happen Wa 
even to maids and young girls: as 10 
the other ſpecies of this Giforder called lapſe 
the deſcent of the womb, wherein the the | 
prolapſed uterus is inveited like a bay, 2 
ſo that its internal ſarface appears outer. dome 
moſt, which at the ſame times lies con. dent 
cealed in the vagina, it is never obſerred ſhou 
but when the uterus is forced down to- tai 
ther with the ſecundines, or after x N . 
ifficule labour; and if it is not ſpeedily de. 
reduced, the caſe ſoon becomes paſt cure, 17 
and kills the patient. In order to re. wo 
duce the uterus, after the patient has di. 15 
charged her urine, ſhe is to be placed in 2 
a proper poſture, and carefully ſeparating X 0 
the placenta, if it adheres. to the vtery, 17 
the latter is to be replaced with the fi- u 
ers, by returning the pendulous pat We 
rſt with the three middle fingers, and "us 


then with the whole hand into the cavity 
of the abdomen, When the parts hare 
recovered their former fituation, the pi- 


tient is to keep in bed, lying on ber mul 
back, with her le s cloſe together; and urge 
+ reſting in this poſture is of itſelf very of- 2 
ten ſufficient : however it may not be * 
+ Improper to ſecure the womb from fallin 15 
down again, either in coughing, ſneet- 10 a 
ing or otherwiſe, by retaining the lips0 2 
the pudenda together by a proper band- ler 
age. If there is an inflammation, blecd. Pr 
ing and fomentation of the part wil wu 
milk and water muſt be vſed. This di- 4 
order is not ſo dangerous when the won aa 


its ligaments, but without inverſion, and 


appears externally from a relaxation « 


not it the time of labour, as it is 50 oY 
likely to be attended with inflammation , $ 1 
or mortification; but when it happens mH it 
a weak habit, it is often impracticabi with 
to ſuſtain it in its proper ſitvation. in 5 
this caſe it muſt be aſſiſted by a prop: Fo 
\ bandage, and a retaining inſtrument u mn 
ternally, _ as a peſſary, or any otht by” 
\ inſtrument for that purpoſe, See the 3! if 1 


PROLAPSUS VAGINEZ, or a beating dont 


ticle PESSAK . 


of the vagina, is often confounded wil 
the prolapſus uteri, inſomuch that * 
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are often called by the ſame name; not 
being eaſily diſtinguiſhable from each 
other. Heiſter takes a prolapſus of the 
vagina to happen when that body appears 
either wholly or in part without the labia 
pudendi; and a total prolapſion ſhews it- 
ſelf without the relaxed labia like a fleſhy 
ring, red or bloody, and ſwelled more 
or leſs, according to particular circum- 
ſtances, With regard to the treatment, 
when it is without ioflammation the pro- 
lapſed parts ſhould be returned without 
the leaſt delay, to prevent any inflamma- 
tion, ſcirchvs, or gangrene, after being 
fomented with ſome aftringent and diſcu- 
tient liquor; after which the patient 
ſhould keep her bed for ſeveral days, re- 
taining her thighs cloſe together without 
moving her body. In ſome caſes it will 
be proper to heat the patient with ſome 
mn white of the chalybeat kind, 
and ſome preparations of ſteel ; but if 
the diſorder is inveterate, endeavours 
muſt be uſed to palliate it, by orderin 
the patient conſtantly to wear the 
bandage, See the article BANDAGE, 

If the prolapſed parts are inflamed, diſ- 
cutient fomentations and cataplaſms are 

to be applied externally, . and bleeding 

and the other internal medicines directed 

under the article INFLAMMATION, 
PRoLaPsUS UVULZE, a diſorder of the 
uvula, which is ſometimes ſo much en- 


the larynx, and pharynx, and obſtruct 
the actions both of reſpiration and de- 
glutition. If it proceeds from a recent 
inflammation, as may be judged from 
the pain, heat, and redneſs of the cir- 
cumjacent parts, the patient may be re- 
lieved' with cooling gargles, and injec- 
_ of wine and water, or a decoction 
0 

at the ſame time proper coolers muſt be 
uſed internally, with bleeding, purges, 
and clyſters, to prevent the inflammation 
from ſpreading thro” the fauces, and excit- 


nues, notwithſtanding the uſe of remedies, 
t will he neceſſary, depreſſing the tongue 
with a ſpatula, to clip off the redundant 
part of the uvula with a pair of ſeiſſars; 
after which the blood being permitted to 
mn a little time, it may be reſtrained 
oy a gargle of warm wine, vinegar, or 


„r cautery, till the hæmorrhage ceaſes. 
ROLATE, in geometry, an epithet ap- 
plied to a ſpheriod produced by the re- 
woiution of a ſemi-ellipſes about its lar- 
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larged and elongated as even to reach 


oper herbs with a little alum ; but 


ing a quinſy, When this diſorder conti - 


if it ſill continues, apply a little alum, | 


PRO 
ger diameter. See the articles ELLiPs:9 
and SPHEROLD, | 
PROLATION, in muſic, the art of ſhak- 
ing or making ſeveral infletions of the 
voice or ſound on the ſame note or ſylla- 
ble. See the article SINGING, | 
PROLEGOMENA, in philology, certain 
| preparatory obſervations or diſcourſes 
prefixed to a book, &c. containing ſome- 
thing neceſſary for the reader to be ap- 
praited of, to enable him the better to 
underftand the book, or to enter deeper 
into the ſcience, &c. + 
PROLEPSIS, Spe, a figure in rhetoric, 
by which we anticipate or prevent what 
might be objected by the adverſary ; 
thus, it may be objected, &c. 
PROLEPTIC, Tpminla®-, an epithet ap- 
plied to a periodical diſeaſe which an- 
ticipates, or whoſe paroxyſm returns 
ſooner and ſooner every time, as is fre- 
quently the caſe in agues. 


PROLIFIC, ſomething that has the qua- 


lities neceſſary for generating. See the 
article FERTILITY, | 
PROLIXITY, in diſcourſe; the fault-of 


entering into too minute a detail, of be- 


ing too long, preciſe, and circumſtantial, 
even to a degree of tedĩouſneſs. | 
PROLOCUTOR of the conwocation, the 
ſpeaker or chairman of that aſſembly. 
See the article Cox vocariox. 
There are two prolocutors of the eonvo- 
cation, one of the higher houſe, and one 
of the lower: the prolocutor of the lower 
houſe, immediately upon their firſt aſſem- 


bling, is choſen by the members of that 


houle, and preſented to the higher houſe 
as their prolocutor ; that is, the perſon 
by whom they intend to deliver their re- 
ſolutions to the higher houſe, &c, and 
to have their own bouſe eſpecially regu- 
lated : in which reſpe& his office is to 
call the names of thoſe that are of the 
' houſe, as he ſees cauſe, to read all things 
propounded, gather ſuffrages, &c. The 
archbiſhop of Canterbury is by virtue of 
his cfice prolocutor of the higher houſe 
of convocation. A 
PROLOGUE, prologus, in dramatic poe- 
try, a diſcourſe addreſſed to the audi- 
ence before the drama or play begins. 
The original intention was to advertiſe 
the audience of the ſubject of the piece, 
and to prepare them to enter more eafily 
into the aQion, and ſometimes to make 
an apology for the poet. This laſt at- 
ticle feems intirely to have taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of the prologue in the hritiſh drama, 
The French have left off the uſe 


of pro- 
logues: 


* 
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logues: thoſe few they uſe, have nothing 

' In them of the genuine prologue, as bear- 
ing no relation to the ſubject, but being 
mere flouriſhes of harangues in praiſe of 
the king, Sc. In the antient theatre the 
rologus was properly the actor who re. 
— the prologue ; the prologus was 
eſteemed one of the dramatis perſonæ, 
and never appeared in the piece in any 
other charadter: the prologue, therefore, 
among them, though not an eſſential, 
was yet an acceſſary part of the piece; 
with us it is no part at all, but ſomething 


- Intirely diſtin and 1 with them 


the drama was opened with the appear- 
ance of the prologus; with us it is pot 
opened till after the prologus is retired. 
With us he always direQts his ſpeech to 
the audience, conſidered as in a play- 


houſe; but with them be ought in pro- 


priety to have ſpoken to a chorus of by- 
ſtanders, or perſons to be preſent at the 
real action: but this being in a great 
meaſure inconſiſtent with the deſign of a 
rologue, it was directed to the audience, 
he. prologue is of much more antient 
Fanding than the epilogue, See the ar- 
ticle EPILQGUE. 
PROLUSION, in literature, a term ap- 
plied to certain pieces or compoſitions 
made previouſly to others, by way of 
_ prelude or exerciſe : thus Diomedes calls 
the Culex of Virgil, and his other opuſ- 
cula, proluſions, becauſe written before 
tze great ones. 
PROM, a city of the kingdom of Ava, in 
5 further India: eaſt long. 94, north 
at. 197. 
PROME THE Us, in the antient aſtrono- 
my, the name of the conſtellation now 
called hercules. See HERCULES. 
PROMISE, in law, is when upon any va - 


Juable conſideration one binds himſelf by . 


word of mouth to another to perform a 
thing agreed on. It is held 12 ſuch a 
promiſe that action will lie for breach, 

vrhich will not if the promiſe be without 


conſideration, that being a naked bar- 


gain, from which no action can ariſe. 
Here a promiſe againſt a promiſe made 
at one and the ſame time, is ſufficient 
und for an action, In caſe a verbal 

omiſe is made to do a thing, and there 

is no breach thereof, the ſame may be 
_ diſcharged by parol, or by word of 
mouth; but if the promiſe be once broke, 


it may not be diſcharged without ſome 


receipt of releaſe : for it is then become a 
debt. When any action is grounded on 
a promiſe, there payment or other legal 


— 
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diſcharge ought to be pleaded. See the 
article BARGAIN, | 

PROMONTORY, in geography, a bigh 

point of land or rock projecting out into 
the ſea; the extremity of which to. 
wh the (ea, is called a cape, or head. 

PROMOTERS, þromotares, in a legal 

ſenſe, are ſuch as in popular or penal 
actions proſecute offenders in their own 
names, and in that of the king's, a in. 
formers do; and who have part of the 
forfeitures or penalties for their reward, 
Theſe formerly belonged to the exche. 
quer, but of late they have chiefly lifted 
themſelves under the hanner of the exciſe, 

PROMPT PAYMENT. See PAYMENT, 

PROMPTER, the drama, an officer 

olted behind the ſcenes, whoſe buſinel 
it is to watch attentively the actors ſpeak- 
ing on the ſtage, in order to ſuggeſt and 
put them forward, when at a ſtand, to 
correct them when amiſs, &c, in their 
parts. 

PROMULGATED, or PRowvutcen, 
ſomething publiſhed or proclaimed, and 
generally applied to a law, to denote the 

_ publiſhing or proclaiming it to the 
people. 777 

PRONAOs, in the antient architecture, 4 
porch to a church, palace, or other ſpa- 
cious building. See the article Poxcn. 

PRONATION. among anatomiſts, The 

radius of the arm has two kinds of mo- 

tions, the one called pronation, the other 
ſupination, * Pronation is that whereby 
the palm of the hand is turned down- 
wards; and ſupination, the oppoſite mo- 
tion thereto, is that whereby the back o 
the hand js turned downwards. Th 

_ peculiar muſcles whereby pronation i 

performed are called pronatores, as thut 
by which ſupination js performed 
termed ſupinatores, See SUPINATOR 
and the next article, 

PRONATORS, pronatores, in anatom 

two muſcles of the radius, which ſerrett 
turn the palm of the band downward: 
and are diſtinguiſhed by the names © 
rotundus and quadratus. The pronats 
quadratus, or tranſyerſus, is a ſmall fb 

' muſcle, lying tranſverſely on the inbe 
of the lower extremity of the fote amm 
It is fixed by one fide in the long em 
nence at the lower part of the intem 
angle of the ulna, and by the oth! 
the concave ſide of the lower extrem 

of the radius. It is nearly as broad 

it is long, and is wholly fleſhy, with 
any mixture of tendinous fibres. 
f pronat 


| _ 'The prong- hoe conſiſts of two 
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muſcle more broad than thick, ſituated 
on the upper part of the ulna, oppoſite to 
the ſupinator brevis. It is fixed to tre 
internal condyle of the os humeri, and 
from thence paſſes obliquely before the 
extremity of the tendon of the brachizus, 
and reaches to the middle part of the 
convex ſide of the radius, where it be- 
comes flat, and is inſerted below the ſu- 
pinator brevis, by an extremity almoſt - 
altogether fleſhy. © | 


PRONG- uo, in buſbandry, the name of 


an inſtrument uſed to hoe or break the 
ground near and among the roots of 


ooked points, of ſix or ſeven inches lengthy þ 


and when ſtruck into the ground, wil 


ſtir and remove it the ſame depth as the 
plough does; and thus anſwer both the 
ends of cutting up the weeds, and open- 


ing the land. The prong-hoe comes 


into excellent uſe, even in the horſe- 


hoeing huſbandry ; and in this the hoe 


GED, plough can only come within three dr 
and four inches of the rows of the corn, tur - 
te the neps, and the like; but this inſtrument 
; the may be uſed afterwards ; and with it the 
land may be raiſed and ftirred, even to 
Ire, 1 the very ſtalk of the plant. Ses the ar- 
r ſpt- ticles Hog, HogtNG, and PLoucn, 
\xca I PRONOUN, pronomen, in grammar, a de- 
The clinable part of ſpeech, which being put 
f mo- inſtead of a noun, points out ſome per- 
þ other ſon, or thing, 2 : | 5 
hereby Pronouns are divided into the ſix follow-. 
down- Ing claſſes, viz. demonſtrative pronouns ; - 


extremi 
broad 
| witho 
z 

res, It 
pronit 


relative pronouns ; poſſeſſive pronouns ; _ 
gentile pronouns, or ſuch as denote a 
perſon's country, as nofiras, veſtras, and 
cujas ; interrogative pronouns, and reci- 
procal pronouns. See the articles DE- 
MONSTRATIVE, RELATIVE, c. 


PRONOUNCING, or PRONUNC1AaT1ON, 


in painting, the marking and expreſſing 
the parts of all kinds of bodies with that 
degree of force, neceſſary to makesthem 
more or leſs diſtin and conſpicuous. 


IRONUNCIATION, pronunciatio, in 


grammar, the manner of articulating or 
lounding the words of a language. 
Pronunciation makes much the molt diffi- 
cult part of a written grammar; in re- 
gard that a book expreſſing itſelf to the 
eyes, in a matter that wholly concerns 
the ears, ſeems next akin to that of teach- 
ing the blind to diftinguiſh colours ; 
hence jt is that there is no part ſo defec- 
uve in grammar as that of the pronun- 
ciation, as the writer has frequently no 
Vor. III. 
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pronator rotundus, or obliquus, is a ſmall 


before i, as in 


MAS 
term whereby to give the reader an idea 
of the ſound he would expreſs; for want 
of a proper term, therefore, he ſubſti- 
tutes a vicious and precarious one. To 
give a juſt idea of the pronunciation of a 
language, it ſeems neceſſary to fix as 
nearly as pcſſible all the ſeveral ſounds 
employed in the pronunciation of that 
language. Cicero tells ns, that the pro- 
nunciation underwent ſeveral changes 
among the Romans; and indeed it is 
more precarious in the living languages, 


© being, as Du Bos tells us, fubſervient io 


faſhion in theſe, . The French language 
is clogged with a difficulty in pronuncia- 


tion from which moſt others are free; 


and it conſiſts in this, that moſt of their 


words have two different pronunciations, 


the one in common proſe, the other in 


verſe. See the article FRENCH, &c. 
As to the pronunciation of che engliſh - 


language, the ingenious Mr. Martin, in 
his Spelling-Book of Arts and Sciences, 
lays down the erer rules: x. The 
final (e) lengthens the ſound of the fore · 
going vowel ; as in can, cane; rob, robe; 
tun, tune, &c, 3. The final (e) in words 
ending in re, is ſounded before the r like 
u; as maſſacre, maſſa-cur ; lucre, lu· cur, 
&c. 3. The latin diphthongs æ, æ, are 
ſounded like e; as tna, Etna; oecs- 


. nomy, economy, &c. but at the end of 
words oe ſounds like o; as in toe, foe, 


&c. 4. Alſo the engliſh improper diph- 
thongs, ca, eo, eu, ue, ſound only the 
e and u; as tea or te, feoffee or feffee, 


due or du, true or tru, &c. tho*' ſome- 


times eo and ea are pronounced like es, 
as in people, fear, near, &c. 5. Some- 
times the diphthong(7ze)is pronounced like 
e in cieling, like ee in field, and, at the 
end of words, always like y; as in lie, 


&c, and ei is pronounced either, like - 
or ai; av in deceit, reign, &c. 


6. The 
triphthong eau is pronounced like o, in 
beau and jet d eνν and ien ſounds like 
win lieu, adieu, &c. 7. The ſound of c 
is hard before the vowels a, o, u; as in 
call, cold, cup, &c. aiſo ſometimes be- 
fore þ, as in chart, chord, &c, and be- 
fore [and 7; as in clear, creep, &c. It 
is otherwiſe generally ſoft, as in city, cell, 
cyder, child, &c. 8. In french words 
ch is ſounded like ; as in chagreen, 
machine; and ſometimes like qu, as in 
choir. 9. The ſound cf g is hard before 


a, o, u, l,r; as in gall, go, gum, glean, 


grope ; alſo before ui, as in guilt, guild, 
&c. and before h, as in ghoft 3 ſometimeg 
gibbous; gibberiſh. It is 
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metry, genealogy; genus, &c. Two gg 


are always hard, as in dagger, &c. The 


ſound of g, when ſoft, is like that of j. 
10. In any part of a word, ph ſounds 
like F, as in philoſophy, &. 11. The 
ſound cf qu, ar the end of french words, 
is like &, as in riſque, &c. 


und like , or hi; as in fiction, logician, 
Kc. 13. When cc occurs before i, the 
flirſt is hard and the latter is ſoft; as in 
Naccid, &c. 14. The latter p is not 
pronounced at the beginning of ſylla- 
bles, before / and 7; as in gſalm, ptar- 
mics, &c. As to other peculiarities, re- 
garding the pronunciation of ſingle let- 
ters, many of them bave been taken no- 
tice ol at the begipning of each, in the 
courſe of this work. 0 
But it is not enough to know the juſt 


2 pronunciation of ſingle letters, but allo 


of words; in order to which, the ac- 

., centing of words ought to be well un- 
derſtood; fince nothing is more harſh 
and difagreeable to the ear, than to hear 
a perſon ſpeak or read with wrong ac- 
cents: and, indeed, in engliſh, the ſame 
word is often both a noun and a verb, 
Giftinguiſhed only by the accent, which 

is on the firſt !yllable of the noun, and 


on the laſt of the verb; as ſ2rmeat and 


Ferment, record and record, &c. We 
are to obſerve alſo, that in order to a juſt 
expreſſion of words, ſome require only a 
ſingle accent on the long ſyliable; as in 

i torment, &. but in others it ſhould be 

maiked double, as in am mal, becauſe it 


is pronounced as if the letter was wrote 


double, viz, anni mal. 
PRONUNCIATION is alſo uſed for the fifth 
and laſt part of rhetoric, which conſiſts 

in varying and regulating the voice 


agrecably to the matter and words, ſo 
as moſt effectually to perſuade and touch 


the hearers. It is much the ſame with 
what is otherwiſe called emphaſis, See 
the article EMPHAS1S. 3 . 

This emphaſis is a conſiderable ſtreſs or 
force of voice, laid upon that word in a 


ſentence, by which the ſenſe of the whole 
is regulated: thus, ſuppoſe you were 


aſked, are you determined io walk this 
day to London!? If the emphaſis be placed 
on the word you, the anſwer may be, yes, 
Igo myſelf; or no, I Hall ſend my ſon. 

Again, if it be placed on the word wall. 


| the anſwer jr, 61, Jen; of ut, 1 fail PROPER, proprium, ſomething natal 
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alſo generally hard before e; as in get, 
geld, &c. but ſoft in many words de- 
_ rived from the greek and latin, as in geo- 


12. The 
1 ee ti and ci, if followed by a vowel, 
0 


. 
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ride: if on the words to day, then the an. 
iwer is, yes; or na, 4 hall go lo morrogo: 
and, lalily, if the empbaſis be placed on 
the word London, the anſwer may be, 
no, 1 ſhall go to Richmond only. 
Quintilian adviſes his pupils to ſtudy 
the principles of pronunciation under 2 
comedian. There are three things 
which come under the pronunciation, 
Viz, the memory, voice, and geſture, 
See the articles MEMORY, Ec. 
See the 


PRONUNCIATION, in painting, 
article PRONOUNCING, | 
PROOF, in arithmetic, an operation where. 
by the truth and juſtneſs of a calculation 
is examined and aſcertained. The pro. 
per proof is always by the contrary rule: 
thus ſubſtcaRion is the proof of addition, 
and multiplication of diviſion ; and vic 
verſa. See the articles ADDIT10), 
_. SUBSTRACTION, SSS. 
Poor, in law, Sc. denotes the mediums 
or arguments uſed to evince the truth of 
any thing. In law proof is two-fold, 
VIZ. viva voce, by living witneſſes, and 
probatio mortua, a dead proof; ſuch is 
that of records, deeds, or other writings, 
Though. ſome have been of opinion, that 
the law takes no notice of any other prot 
than that before a jury in a judicial way, 
and that which is on record ; yet if it be 
agieed by the parties that the proof {hall 
be made in ſuch a manner, or before 1 
particular perſon, that form is to be ch- 
ſerved, and ſhall prevail againſt what i 
uſually termed legal proof. In common 
agreements, &c, a perſon may bring hi 
action, and therein aver that a certain 
thing was done, on which the defendant 
may take iſſue that the thing was not 


mult make proof of the doing it. See tie 
article EVIDENCE, 


In the French law, the depoſition of one 
witneſs, or .of a perſon deceaſed, makes 


what they call a ſemi-proof, or ba 
proof; which in heinous caſes, frequent) 


4 


the article ' TORTURE. | | 
PROOF is alſo uſed in a ſynonymous ſenſ 
with ſtandard :. thus we call that proof 
ſpirit, which is of the ſtandard ſtrength 


articles SPIRIT, BRANDY, and Db: 
TILLATION. 


PROPAGATION, propagatio, the a8 d 
multiplying tbe, kind, or of producing 


the like in the natural way of genen 
tion, See the article GENERATION, 


4 


done, and then the plaintiff at the til 


determines them to try the torture. Ses 


or half alcohol half phlegm. See the 


0 ö 
Ne and eſſentially belonging to any thing. 


F The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh four kinds of 
on propers, or modes of propriety: the firſt 
e, called proprium primo modo, is what agrees 


to a ſingle ſpecies, but not to all the in- 
dividuals; the ſecond, proprium ſecundo 
modo, is what agrees to the whole ſpe- 
cies, but agrees likewiſe to one another; 
the third, proprium tertio modo, is what 
agrees to a ſingle ſpecies, but not at all 
times; and the laſt and higheſt, pro- 
prium quarto modo, is that which alone 
agrees to one kind, to all the individuals 
thereof, and at all times. | 
PROPER, in reſpect of words, denotes their 
immediate and peculiar fignification ; or 
that directly and peculiarly attached to 
them; in which ſenſe, the word ſtands 
oppoſed to figurative. 
PROPER, in grammar, i 
nouns, or names, which are diſtinguiſhed 
into proper and appellative. See the ar- 
ticle ArPELLATIVE. | 
Man is the appellative, John the proper 
name, | | 
PROPER FRACTION. See FRACTION, 
PROPER, in the civil juriſprudence, is uſed 
in oppoſition to acquired, for an inheri- 
tance derived by direct or collateral ſuc- 
ceſſion. 
PROPERTY, proprietat, in a general 
ſenſe, that which conſtitutes or denomi- 
nates a thing praper; or it is a particu- 
lar virtue or quality which nature has 
beſtowed on ſome things excluſive of all 
others: thus colour is a property of 


Oc. See the article LicurT, &c. 
PROPERTY, in law, is defined to be the 
bigheſt right a perſon has, or can have, 
to any thing; it being 
that right which one has to lands or te- 
nements, goods or chattels, in no reſpect 
depending upon another's curteſy. At 
this day property in lands, Sc. is ac- 
quired either by entry, deſcent, law, or 
conveyance z and in goods and chattels 
property may be gained divers- ways, 


"i 


though generally it is by deed of gift, or 


mo bargain and ſale. 
3 There are held to be three manner of 
dee properties, x, Abſolute property, which 


u where the proprietor has an abſolute 
power veſted in himſelf to diſpoſe of his 
eltate as he pleaſes, ſubject to the laws 
of the land. 2, Qualified property, as 
in the caſe of huſband and wife, wherein 
me huſband bas only a qualified pro- 
perty in the wife's lands, real chattels, 


ION. 
jatutall 
, and 
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s alſo applied to 


light; extenſion, figure, diviſibility, and 
impenetrability, are properties of body, 


uſed to denote 


P RO 
Sc. but in her perſonal chattels he has 
an abſolute property. 3. Poſſeſſory pro- 
perty, as when a perſon has goods de- 
livered to him to keep, he has ſuch a 
property therein, that he may maintain 
actions againſt ſtrangers who take them 
out of his poſſeſſion. It is likewtſe the 
ſame when they are delivered to a car- 
rier, or things are pawned. See the ar- 
_ ticles PAWN and BROKER. a 
Every owner of goods has undoubtedly 
a general property in them; but yet a 
legatee in a will hath no property in the 
goods bequeathed him, until ſuch time 
as they are delivered to him by the exe- 
cutor, ſo that he has the\poſſeſion, '-In 
the ſale of any thing, no property is veſt- 
ed in the buyer till there is an actus] de- 
livery, If a perſon hires a horſe for fo 
many days, he hath, during that time, 
a ſpecial property in the beaſt, and might - 
have an aQion againſt even the miſter 
of it, did he diſturb heim in his poſſeſſion. 
Where a perſon borrows or finds ano- 
ther man's goods, or in cafe one takes 
them from another, none of theſe as 
will alter the property ; though ſhould a 
perſon take corn from another, and con- 
vert it into malt, or turn timber into 2 
houſe, Cc. in theſe caſes the property be- 
comes altered, 
PROPHECY, Tp:nTEaA, A prediction made 
by divine inſpiration. Fes 
Mr. Whiſton condemns all allegorical 
explanation of the prophecies of the Old 
Teſtament cited in the New, as weak, 
enthuſiaſtic, &c. and adds; that it a 
double ſenſe of the prophecies be allowed, 
and there be no other method of ſhewing 
their completion than by applying them 
ſecondarily and typically to our” Lord, 
after having been in their firſt and pri - 
mary intention long ago fulfillgd in the 
times cr the Old Teſtament, we loſe all 
the real advantages of the anMnt pro- 
phecies as to the proof of chriſtiamty, 
He therefore ſets up a new ſcheme in op- 
. poſition thereto; he owns that taking 
the. preſent text of the Old Teſtament 
for genuine, it is impoſſible to expound 
the apoſtles citations of the prophecies 
of the Old Teſtament on any other than 
. | theallegoricat foundation; and therefore 
to ſolve the difficulty, he is forced to have 
recourſe to a ſuppoſition. contrary to the 
 ſevfe'of all chriſtian writers before him, 
viz, that the text of the Old Teſtamen 
has been greatly corrupted ſince the po- 
ſtolical age by the Jews. e 
Perſons pretending to prophecies, ara 
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ikewiſe, if any perſon publiſh ſuch pro- 
ecies with an intent to raiſe ſedition, 
they ſhall forfeit 10 l. for the fiiſt offence, 
and ſuffer a year's impriſonment; and for 
the ſecond, incur. the forfeiture of all 
their goods, &c, BET”: | 
PROPHET, w7o$n72;, in general, a perſon 
who foretels future events, but is particu/ 
larly applied to ſuch inſpired. perſons 
among the Jews as were commiſſioned 
by God to declare his will and purpoſes 
to that people. Among the canonical 
books of the Old Teſtament, we have 
the writings of ſixteen prophets, four of 
which are denominated the greater pro- 
phets, viz. Iſaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and Daniel, fo called from the length or 
extent of their writings, which exceed 
thoſe of the others, v:z. Hoſeah, Joel, 


Amos, Obadiah, Jonas, Micab, Nahum, 


Habakkuk, Haggai, Zacbariah, and Ma- 
lachi, who are called the leſſer prophets 
from the ſhortneſs of their writings, 
The Jews do not place Daniel among 
the prophets, becaule, they ſay, he lived 
the life of a courtier rather than that of 
a prophet. An account of the ſeveral 
writings of the prophets may be ſeen 
each under its particular head, See the 
article Is A1AaH, &c. 
ROPHYLACTICE, vpqmAaxriny, in me- 
_ dicine, that part thereof which inſtructs 
ads to the method of preſerving health and 
averting diſeaſes. 
PROPITIATION, in theology, a facri- 
jñice offered to God to aſſwage his wrath, 
and render him propitious; Among the 
| oo there were both ordinary and pub- 
ic ſacrifices, as holocaults, c. offered 
by way of thankſgiving; and extraordi- 
— ones, offered by particular perſons 
guilty of any crime, by way of propitia- 
tion, The romiſh church believe the 
maſs to be a ſacrifice of propitiation for 
, the living and the dead. The reformed 
churches allow of no propitiation but that 
one offered by Jeſus Chriſt on the croſs, 
Propitiation was alſo a feaſt among the 
Jews, celebrated on the tenth of the 
month Tiſri, in commemoration of the 
rdon proclaimed to their forefathers by 
oſes on the part of God, who thereby 
remitted the puniſhment due to the crime 
of their worſhipping the golden calf, 
PROPITIATORY, or MERcY-sEAr, 
among the Jews, was the cover or lid 
of the ark of the covenant. See ARK. 
The cherubims 
the propitiatory, 
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iſhable at common law z by ſtatute, PROPLASM, is ſometimes uſed for 2 
mould where any metal or ſoft matter, 
which will afterwards grow hard, is 
caſt : hence, 
PROPLASTICE, the art of making 


PROPONTIS, or e Mar mona, d. 


- which it communicates with the Archi- 


PROPO 


| pes that they have to one another 
0 


When two quantities only are compares 


ſpread their wings over 


* 
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moulds for caſting things in. 


PROPOLIS, the name of a certain ſub. 


ſtance more glutinous and tenacious than 
wax, with which the bees ſtop up all 
the holes or cracks in the ſides of their 
hives. Beſides the wax and the honey 
which the bees gather in their daily tra. 
vels, they have occaſion for this third 
ſubſtance at times, and that eſpecially 


when they are placed. in a new hive, 


They not only ſtop in this manner all 
the cracks they can find, but even exz. 
mine all the weak places of the hive, 
and will eat away a rotten part, to make 
up the deficiency with this propolis, It 
appears from the obſervations of Renu- 
mur, that the propolis is a ſubſtanceper. 
fectly different from wax, and is a true 


genuine vegetable reſin, of a browniſh. 
red colour on the ſurface, and when 


broken, approaching to the colour of 
wax, carried home by the bees in lumpt 
in the ſame. manner in which they cam 
their wax. The apothecaries in ſome 
places keep this as a medicine in their 


\ ſhops, It readily diſſolves in ſpirit of 


wine, or oil of turpentine : this ſolution 
is of a fine gold-colour, and will ſerve as 
a varniſh to colour ſilvered picture. 
frames, or the like work. 


vides Europe from Alia, having the Boſ- 
rms on the north-eaſt, by which it 

as a communication with the Euxine ſez 
and the Helleſpont on the ſouth · wel, b 


pelago. It is one hundred and twent 
miles lang, and in ſome places upwa 
of forty broad. | | 

RTION, When two quantiti 
are compared one with another, in m 
ſpeR of their greatneſs or ſmalneſs, tht 
_ compariſon is called ratio, reaſon, rate 
or proportion: but when more than t. 
quantities are compared, then the com 
pariſon is more uſually called the pro 


e words ratio and proportion are fit 
- quently uſed promiſcuouſly. 


the former term is called the anteceden 
and the latter the conſequent, 
The relation of two homogeneovs qui 
tities one to another, may be conlidere* 


either, x, By how much the one s. 
ceev 
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ference 2. Or, 2. What or parts one 


is of another, which is called ratio. 
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Thus the ratio of 6 to 3 is 3 f, or 
double; and the ritio of 3 to 6 is 32, 
or ſubduple. UN let. © 

When' 'two differences are equal, the 
terms that compoſe them are ſaid to- be 
arithmetically proportional, Thus ſap- 
pole the term to be @ and 6, their diffe- 
rence d. If a be the leaft term, then 
a+d=b. And if à be the greateſt, then 
a- d=. | * 
But when two ratios are equal, the terms 
trically proportional. For ſuppoſe @ and 
b to be the terms of any ratio; if a be 


the leaſt term, put 7A, then ar =6b 


by equal multiplication: but if 5 be the 
leaft term, put 72855. then bra by 
equal multiplication, and - = b by equal 
diviſion, 


Thus the ratio of two quantities, or of two 


numbers, in geometrical proportion, is 

found by dividing the antecedent by the 

conſequent, and the quotient is the ex- 
nent or denominator of the ratio. 
roportions, ſo many of them as are ra- 


have particular names given them by the 
greek and latin writers, Thus, if after 
the antecedent be divided by the conſe- 
quent, the quotient be 1, it is called pro- 
portion of equality, or ſimple proportion. 
If the quotient be 2, 3, 4, (or any other 


integral number) it is called multiple 
proportion (wiz, double, triple, quad- 
ruple, Cc.) and the contrary to thoſe are 


called ſub- multiple, (viz, ſub-duple, 
ſub-triple, ſub · quadruple, &c.) or one 
half, one third, one fourth, or other ſuch 
aliquot part, | 9 OY 

If the quotient be x, with one ſuch part, 
214, 1 1, Sc. it is called ſuper- 
particular (viz. ſeſquialteral, ſeſquiter- 
tian, ſeſquiquartan, Cc.) and the con- 
traries hereunto are called ſub- ſuperpar- 
ticular (viz. ſub- ſeſquialteral, fub- ſeſqui- 
tertian, Cc.) | tht F 
If fach quotient be 2, 3, 4, (or ſuch 
other integer greater than unity) with 
ſuch an aliquot part it is called multiple- 
ſuperparticular (as 2 4 duple-ſeſquial- 
teral, 3 z triple-ſeſquitertian, 3 f triple- 
uiquartan, Cc.) and the contraries 


T1. PRC: 
keeds the other, which is called their dif- 
ference, Thus 8 exceeds 3 by the dif- 


_ tiens tertias, ſuper-tripartiens quartÞs, ſu- 


it is called multiple-ſu 2 
dupla- ſuperbipartiens tertias, tripla-ſu- 
that compoſe them are ſaid to be geome- 


Duplicate ratio is thus expreſſed, A 


* 3 TY 9 N 9 


* * 
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thereunto are ſub - multiple · ſuperparticu- 
op 1 Gobtriol 


ſeſquitertian, &c, 


\ 2 


If the quotient be 1, with ſame number 
of aliquot parts, as 1 5, 1 1, 1 3, Ce. it 
is called ſuperpartient, (as ſnp&hipar- 


perbipartiens quintas, &c.) and the con- 


. traries hereunto are ſub ſuperpactient, as 
ſub - ſuperbipartiens tertias, Sc. | 


If ſuch' quotient be ſome greater in 
number, (as 2, 3, Tc.) with ſuch um- 
ber of aliquot parts, as 2 75 3 4 3 75 Ce. 
perpartiens, 


pertripartiens quartas, tripla · ſupertripar- 
tiens quintas, &c,) And the contraries 
thereunto, ſubmultiple-ſuperpartient, (as 
ſubdupla- ſuperbipartiens tertias, ſub- 
trĩpla- ſupertripartiens quartas, Sc.) as 
that of 31 to 7 (hecauſe-37 24) is 
quadruple-ſupertripartiens ſeptimas z-and . 


: its contrary, 7 to 31, is ſub-quad- 


ruple-ſupertripartiens ſeptimas. And un- 
der ſome of theſe compellations all pro- 
portions will fall, which are as one in- 
teger number to another.. 

But it is much better, and more intelli- 
gible, to expreſs theſe proportions, as the 
uſual manner now is, by the numbers. 
themſelves, than by theſe names, as 3x * 
to 9, or 7 to 31. „ 


| If when four quantities are conſidered, 
tional, or between number and number, 


you find that the firſt hath as much great- 
neſs or ſmalneſs in reſpe& to the ſecond, 


as the third hath in reſpe& to the fourth: 


thoſe four quantities are called propor- 
tionals, _ are _ expreſſed. ” 
A':B:1iC: bd Oh | 
As 1 . © that is, as A=g 
contains B=2 four times, ſo C=16 con- 
tains D=4 four times; and therefore A 


has the ſame ratio to B, as C has to D; 
and conſequently, theſe four quantities 


having equal ratios, are proportionals. 


Proportion conſiſts of three terms at leaſt, 


whereof the ſecond ſupplies the place of 


two. 


When three magnitudes, A, B, C, are 
proportional, the firſt A has a duplicate 


ratio to the third C, of that it hath to 


the ſecond B: but when four magni- 
tudes, A, B, C, D, are proportional, the 
firſt A has a iriplicate ratio to the fourth 
D, of what it has to the ſecond B; and 


ſo always in order one more, as the pro- 


portion ſhall be extended. 
n 
twice ; that ĩs, the ratio of A to C is du- 

|; © plicate 


: 4 


PRO 1 
plicate of the ratio of A to B. For let 
A=, B=4, C==8; thenitheratio of 

2 to 8, is duplicate of the ratio of 2=A 

to B==4, or as the ſquare of 2 to the 

ſquare of 4. : 4 . . Fo 4) $th . 

.- 8 a A A 

T{filicate ratio is thus expreſſed, 27 


thrice; that is, the ratio of A again, 
to D=16, is triplicate of the ratio of 
Ar, to B=4, or as 8 the cube of 2, to 
634 the cube of 4. Wherefore duplicate 
ratio is the proportion of ſquares, and 
triplicate that of cubes, 4 

Aud the ratio of 2 to 8, is compounded 
of the ratio of that of 2 to 4, and of 4 to 


3. From what has been ſaid of the na- 


ture of ratio and proportion, the ſix ways 


of arguing, which are often uſed by ma- 


thematicians, will evidently follow. 
1. Alternate proportion is the com- 
paring of antecedent to antecedent, 


and conſequent to conſequent, As if 


SA:B:;C:D 
2:4::8;16 


or by permutation, 261 


| therefore alternately, 


A:C::B:D7T, 
218 :: 4:16 
2. Inverſe ratio, is when the conſequent 
is taken as the antecedent, and ſo com- 
Pared to the antecedent as the conſequent. 
As A: B C: D; therefore inverſely as 
B: A:: D: C | [ 
"$3; $36 \ /- # HATE | , 
3. Compound ratio, is when the ante- 
cedent and conſequent, taken both as 
one, are compared to the conſequent it- 
ſelf, As A:B:; C: D; therefore by 
compolition, as A+B:B::C+D:D: 
in numbers, as 2 +4 = 6, is to4:: fo 
is 8 + x6 = 24, to 16. | | 
4. Divided ratio, is when the exceſs 
wherein the antecedent exceedeth the 
conſequent, is- compared to the conſe- 
quent. As A: B:: C: D; therefore 
by diviſion A- B: B:: C- D: in 
numbers, as 16: 8 :: 12: 63 therefore 
16—8 2 8, is to 8, fo is I2—6==6 to 6. 
5. Converle ratio, is when the antece - 
dent is compared to the exceſs wherein 
the antecedent exceeds the conſequent, 
As A: B:: C: D; therefore by con- 
verſe ratio, as A: A—B:;C: C—D : 
in numbers thus, a8 16: 16-8 2 8: 
12: 12 - 6 6, | | 
6. Proportion of equality, is where there 
are taken more quantities than two in 
one order, and alſo as many quantities 
in another order, comparing two to two 
being in the ſame ratio: it follows, that 
as in the firſt order of quantities, the firſt 
is to the laſt, ſs in the ſecond order of 


ſ 
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quantities, is the firſt to the laſt: or 
other wiſe it is compariſon of the extremes 
together, the mean quantities being e. 

mitted. Thus let A, B, C, be three 
quantities, and D, E, F, three others, 
and taking them two by two, let them he 
in the ſame proportion; that is, let 
A: B :: D: E, and B:C::E:F, 
now if it be inferred that A, the firſt of 
the firſt order, is to C the laſt, as D the 
firſt of the ſecond order, is to F the lat, 
this form of arguing is ſaid to be ex enn, 
or from equality, Fa numbers, let 16; 
8: 4 and 12: 6: 3 be in the (ame pro- 
portion hen taken two by two; that is, 
as 16: 8 :: 12: 6, and as 8: 4:: 6:3; 
now if 16 in the firſt order be to 4 the 
laſt, as 12 the firſt of the ſecond order is 
to z the laſt, this is called proportion of 
equality. 
7. Ordinate proportion, is when antecedent 
1s to conſequent, as antecedent is to con- 
ſequent ; and as the conſequent is to any 
other, ſo is the conſequent to any other: q 
be A: B:: D: EZ NB. C EAT 
when 2 73 R #- 2121 00 
and then it hall be $ > * Of f 50. 
212: 9: 8:6 
8. Perturbate proportion, is when three 
magnitudes being put, and others all 
which are equal to theſe in multitude, as 
in the firſt magnitudes, the antecedent i 
to the conſequent, ſo in the ſecond may- 
nitudes is the antecedent to the cone. 
quent: and as in the firſt magnitude 
the conſequent is to any other, ſo in the 
ſecond magnitudes is any other to the 


antecedent. . Thus if 3 A, B, FI and 


E, F, G 6 85 
Bet © 
1 6, ; are two ſets of magnitudes, 
| ſr nntes = FB:C:E:F 
16;:8::6: 33 « £824 ::12:6 
this is called perturbate proportion, and 
by the 24, 5 Eucl. it ſhall be as 
A: Eni EB: G. 
C16: 4 :: 12131 An, 
In the foregoing caſes, the product of the 
means is equal to that of the extremes, 
and therefore the quantities are propor: 
tionalss. | 
When of ſeveral quantities the differente 
or quotient of the firſt and ſecond n 
the ſame with that of the ſecond and 
third, they are ſaid to be in a continue 
arithmetic or geometric proportion. 
Thus 3 a, ard, a+2d, a+3d, a+ 44 
; a, Od, a-2d, a—34; a— 
Sc. is a ſeries of continued arithmetical pro 
| portional, 


* 
- 
* 


— # - 

bs) 

* 
* 
% 


RO 
portionalsy:whoſe common difference is d, 
| or b 1; ary arry arrr, arrrr, ars 4 
| + a> 4:4 'a 
„% yt m' 73 
&c 4s a ſeries of continued geometrie 
. proportionale, :whoſe common multiplier 
t 


| 4 Unt a e whole ratio ih, that of 1 to 


f N 15 to 10 5 * {98 

f, EN Fad i eee. 
4 Note, that the ſign ==, ſignifies conti - 
. nued proportion. 


0, Again, When of ſeveral quantities the 


: difference or quotient. of the 1ſt and 2d 
of is the ſame. with, that of the 3d and 4th 
ls (and not of the 2d and 3d) they are 
3 laid to be in a diſcontinued arithmetic, 
the or geometric proportion; ſuch as 
ris | 4e 

a, adele Hd g $0a+d er 
8 1 74 15 4 — 1 5 © 
Jent 4 55 41 hl: off . 
on a, ar; e, er; [gar er r. 
1 * ar, 45 en ez 1 ar er 1 
128 att : 2 2 | 
7 problem I. To two lines A and B, to find 


a third proportional D (plate CCxXIII. 
fig. 4+ n 


Ad=A, and. on AC, ab=B. ' Set off 


| alſo alſo d BB on AB; then join þ 2, and 

Je, as through B draw a line parallel to bd, ſo 

ent is ſhall ö C be; the third proportional re- 

mag quired, for A: B : B D by 2, 6, Eucl. 

out- Prob: II. To three given lines A, B, 

itudes and C, to find a fourth proportional D. 

in the Make any angle, CAE (ibid. nd 2.); 

to the then from A take AA, and CB, 

5 * and Ad = C; join bd, and through C 
draw CE parallel to. 6d; ſo ſhall 4E 


be the line ſought; for A: B:: C: D. 
2, 6, Euclid. Re Bak ob 
PROPORTION of figures. Prob, I. To find 
the proportion that one rectangle hath to 
another, both length and breadth muſt 
be conſidered, For rectangles are to each 
other, as the products of their reſpective 
lengths multiplied by their breadths. 
1, Thus, if there be two rectangles, the 


and its breadth three; and the latter hath 
ts length eight feet, and its breadth four. 
Then the rectangles will be to each other 
W 3X5 (=rs5), is to 4X8 (=32) 
that is, as 15: 32, ſo that all the reQ- 
angles are to one another in a ratio com- 


\ntinued pounded of that of their ſides. 


DN» 
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former of which hath its length five feet, 


9 ö 
W » of <1 1 1 5 . Wy 17 
q tbe is the rectangle A, (u“ 3.) a 


ESD 5: 
* 


the fectungle B, in a duplicat te propor- 


——— 


tion to the ratio of the ſides. +, 
For the ratio of A to B, is compounded 
of the'ratio of AB to EH, and of the 


ratio of AD to EF. And therefore the 


eld of equal ratiss, muſt be duplicate of 


the ratio of their ſides to each other ; 
that is, duplicate of the ratio of AB: 
EH, or of AD: EE TT 

Hence all triangles,” parallelograms, 


- priſms, parallelopipeds, pyramids, cones, 


and cylinders, are to-one another re- 
ſpectively compared, in à proportion 


compounded of that of their heights and 
baſes, | 1g ora eee 


3. All triangles, and parallele ratns, 


.- pyramids, priſms, and paralleJopipeds z 


9 


1.) make any Tight-lined * 
angle, as CAB, then fet off in AB, 


* 


cularly at either end of Z, 


alſo all cones, and cylinders, each kind 
compared among themſelves; if they 
have equal altitudes, are in the ſame pro- 
portion as their baſes; if they have 
equal baſes, are as their heights. 


For the baſes, or heights, will ſeverally 


be common efficients or multipliers; and 
therefore muſt make the products be in 


tze ſame proportion as the multiplicand 
Was I $65 6. Id ft vl 8 
Thus, if the equal altitude of any ewe 


before. . 


triangles, paralletopipeds, cones, Sc. be 
called A, and their unequal] i baſes B, 
. then it will be as B: D: AB 
2 A , 1 'S 


This problem being of great uſe, ought 
to be placed among the elements of geo- 


- metry. a 


Caſe I. To find two. right. lines, 


whoſe ſum or difference is given, reci- 2 


procally proportional to two given lines. 


Let the two given lines be B and C, and 


let the ſum of the two lines ſought be 
Z : it is required to find a point where 
Z may be to divided, as that B-: A:: 
E: C. (no 4.) RR 

tween Band C, which dect perpendi- 
(nꝰ 5. 


draw D parallel to Z, deſcribe a ſemi- 


. 1 2. When rectangles have their ſides pro- 
3 | B:: EH: AD: 
— 44 portionable, ſo that AB: B EH ? - AD 
tionale, ; NCI, 


circle upon Z, and where D cuts that 
ſemi-circle, let fall perpendicularly: 
then I ſay A and E are the lines re- 
quired: for A E BC. . E. D. 
Caſe II. When the difference X is 
given, (no 6.) find 1 a mean propor- 
tional as before, which 'ere& perpendi- 


eularly at either end of X: thus draw R 


from the middle point of X to M, and 
with that as radius deſeribe a ſemi- 
. 0 Circle 


proportion of A to B, being compbuhd- | 


Firſt find u, a mean proportional be- 


* 


+. O 
- Eirtle on the center C: LT TLELS 
G. 


ck 
, and in it apply CG=CE, 


then FG will be equal 
„ia cz ant{Gl = e 


my APATITE 1 


Of the 
— 


- ſame baſe und he 
Harmonic PROPORTION, is when 


%..7 = 4 8 
4 - 5 a 
, _ W — -- 
- -. - 


be the ine, and E the 
WP. > gs x FRE 


Prob. II. Having two ſquares, to find 


0 others -- reciprocally proportional, 
_ whoſe fum is equal to 4 given ſquare. 


Let the ſquares given be þ b, cc, and 


2 reciprocals required * and 42 Js 
men, 


5310144 | 
. 1 
f—ddyy+i dt= -b | 
IA SJ = Ld* — bbcet 
52 4 -U 


— 
I V- bc 


Tue conftruRion of this is 2s ly, 


let AB (n? 7.) g d, and AC gb, and 
B D = EO find a fourth pro l, as 


T.and on CF = 1 /Jefribe 5 he 


+ a+ 2 4 * 
1 


the mean proportional will be CK = 
and on CH = d deſcribe a ſemi- circ 
and in it apply CL=CK, then LH= 


v 4* =y3, which is the ſide of the 
- other ſquare ſou 
Prob. II. Having two ſe 


res, to find 
two other reciprocals whoſe difference 


mall be equal to a given ſquare. : 
res f a 
I} | 


Let the 
the reciprocals ſought y and 


725 7 15878 
y*+ #0. 


88 ; 
5*+bb)y +EDÞ=f/gg+45+ 


* +362 = ffgg++b% 
222 


v Rr Il. a 
The conſtruction of this is almeſt the 
ſame as in the preceding problem. 
oportion of dende, every pa- 

5 3s to a pyramid of the ſame 


baſe 
one is tri 
A cyli 


the other. 
roid, and cone, of the 
eight, are as 3, 2, and x, 


terms are ſo diſpoſed, that as the diff. of 
the firſt and ſecond : gr er ng bm ct 
cond and third :ü firſt + third ny 


are ſaid to be harmonically 
Thus, 10, 15, 30, are — 


'r 2626 & 


if the two firſt terms o 
Ke de given, the third is readily 


poſed, 
ſt 5 _ the diff. of the zd and yi 


. 


Whbence if * three firſt terms of 1 


For if a, 5, c, 
and ad —bd=ac—ad, therefor 


be continued, then it is called an hu 


| progreſſion will be. 


rank of harmonic proportional, er 
that ſeries will be harmonically props 


height, as 3 to 21, that is, the 


d a + 6 
4 . Iu * 2 2 
P <4 
. 


» 0 


- For-a9/the diff. of 10 


and rs, is to the diff of 13 and zo, ſo 


is to ta. 30. Alſo 124 6, 4, are harmo- 


nically proportional) for 12 = 6: 6, 


* ＋ 3. +207 


2 2 12:4 


b* ＋ 2565 0 +bm are barmonically 


For hn r aA thn: 
bn, Whenc, 


an harmonic 


roportional. 
5 27152122 284 


ound 

For if A, B c be harmonicall 

tional. Then A B:iB—C:A 
C, and AC—-BC =AB—AC, 'There- 
fore AB=2A—BXxC, and B * 


* 02 — == => 
Ai 8 Again, when four terms 
are ſo dif that as the diff, of the 


are alſo harmonicall 
10, 16, 24, 60; for 
as 10 — 16: 24 - % 10 66. 
an harmonie proportional be iven 
Ath is eafily found. OY 
d, be harmonic propor 
tionals, then a - b;c-d:: a:d; 
2 n 
d 72 —5 and a =? 
If the ration an: harmonic proporti 


monic ptogreſſion. Thus, ſuppoin 
b, to be the 2d term, 
d, the difference of 'the x and ud 
and that the 1ſt exceeds the 2d. 


* 1 , 
TTA Tr 74 N 
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Rr Whence, if out of 


be taken any ſeries of equidiſtant tern 


tional. And this kind of proporti 
has ſeveral other properties comm 
with arithmetic and geometric prop 
tions, 
When three terms are ſo diſpoſed, i 
the diff, of the 1ſt and ad: diff. off 
ad and zu:; 3d: 1ſt, they are faidto 
in a contra- harmonie proportion. Tit 
6, 5, 3, and 12, 10, 4, are contri-V 
monics. For 6=g 3 5—3: 3 33:6;® 
18 — 10: 10-4: 34:1. 07, f 
5 greater than u, if the 20d 
ay 


8 


A 


x 


— 
— 


— 


— 
7 1 


E — — 
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Then bn + *, 62 27, b*4+ bn, are ſides the ſubſtantive-verb, we muſt alſo 
contra · harmonics, for n=: 1 = uſe ſome particle of negation to expreſs 
1 5 ute this repugnance: the propoſition, Man 
But if the 1ſt term exceeds the 2d, then, ** is not perfect, may ſerve as an exam- 
52 bn, b* + n*, bn + n*, are con- ple of this. kind; where the notion of 
tra harmonics. For h - : 52 _— perfection being removed from the idea 
bn :: Ill... of man, the negative particle not, is in- 
PROPOSITION, propofitio, in logic, part ſerted after the copula, to lignify the diſ- 

of an argument wherein ſome quality, agreement between the ſubject and predi- 
either negative or poſitive, is attributed cate. The ſchoolmen call the two terms, _ 
to a ſubject, or, according to Chauvinus, ix. the ſubjeR and predicate, the mat- | 
it is a complete conſiſtent ſentence, in- ter; and the copula, the form of a pro- 
dicating or expreſſing ſomething either poſition. . 
true or falſe, without ambiguity ; as When the mind joins two ideas, the 
God is juſt ' propoſition expreſſing this judgment is 
While the comparing of our ideas is con- termed affirmative; as, © a ſtone is 
fidered merely as the act of the mind, « heavy: and, on the contrary, when 
aſſembling them together, and joining or the mind ſeparates two or more. ideas, 


* 


% 


disjoining them according to the reſult of the propoſition expreſſing this judgment 
its perceptions, this operation is called is called negative; as, God is not the 

judgment. See IDBA and JUDGMENT, - author of evil.“ 

But when theſe judgments are expreſſed Now as terms may be either fingular, or 

in words, they then bear the name of common and univerſal; if the ſubject of =— 
propoſitions. Hence a propoſition is a A propoſition be a common term taken in - == 
ſentence expreſſing ſome judgment of the all its extent, the propoſition is called | 
mind, whereby two or more ideas are univerſal; as, „every man is mortal.“ PST 
affirmed to agree or diſagree: and as If the common term be taken in an inde- = = 
our judgments include at leaſt two ideas, terminate part of its extent, the progoſi= - * - 1 
one of which is affirmed or denied of the tion is called partifularz as, „ ſome 4+ 
other; ſo a propoſition muſt have terms ** men are virtuous.” If the ſubj:& of Al 
correſponding to theſe ideas. The idea the propoſition be ſingular, the propoſi- 
of which we affirm or deny, and of courſe tion is called ſingular; as, **. Ariſtotle 

the term expreſſing that idea, is called is the prince philoſophers,” Thoſe 

the ſubje& of the propoſition z and the propoſitions which have only one ſubject 

idea affirmed or denied, as alſo the term and one attribute, are called ſimple; 

anſwering to it, is called its predicate; thoſe that have ſeveral ſubjects, or attri- 

thus in the propoſition, God is omnipo- butes, are called compound. See TERM, |, 

tent, God is the ſuhject, it being of him _-SUBJECT, PREDICATE, Sc. 
that we affirm. omnipotence; and omni- - A ſyllogiſm conſiſts of three propoſitione, 


4 4 Lt 
potent is the predicate, becauſe we affirm vi. the major, minor, and concluſion ; ; 1 
the idea expreſſed by that word to belon an enthymeme, of two. See the articles 00 
to God, See the articles SUBJECT — - SYLLOGISM.and ENTHYMEME. "1 
PREDICATR, + The ſchoolmen make ſeveral other ſpe- | 1 0 
But as in propoſitions ideas are either cies and diviſions of propofitions, as a -_ - v8 


joined or disjoined, it is not enough to. propolition de primo adjacente, where 
bave terms expreſſing thoſe ideas, unleſs the ſubjeR and predicate are both included 
we have alſo ſome words to denote their under the verb, as veni, vidi, vici: a 
agreement or diſagreement. Now that propoſition de ſecundo adjacente, is where 
word which connects in this manner the either the ſubje& or predicate is included 
lubje& and predicate of a propoſition, is in the verb; as, Peter writes, I read: 
called the copula; and if a negative par- a propoſition de tertio adjacente, is where | 
ticle be annexed, we thereby underſtand both the ſubject and predicate are expreis, 135 
that the ideas are disjoined. The ſub. and ſtand diftint from the verb, as 
ſtantive verb is commonly made uſe of for «« the mind is a ſubſtance. This pro- 

te copula, as ih the above-mentioned poſition. is the rule or ſtandard. of all the 
propoſition, God is omnipotent;” others, ſo that whatever propoſition can 

Where the word is expreſſes the copula, be reduced thereto is legitimate; aud S 
and ſignifies the agreement of the wo What cannot, is not legitimate. 

eas, God and omnipotence ; but if we Propoſitions are again divided into three 3 
mean to ſeparate two ideas, then, be- claſſes 3 tue firſt, regarding the matter; 2 
Vor. III. f r | ; me. IS 


PRO 
the ſecond, the form; and the third, the 


thought: thoſe of the firſt claſs are ſubdĩ- 


vided into finite and infinite, dire& and 
indirect, ſingle and manifold. Finite or 


definite propoſition, is that which de- 


clares ſomething determinate on a ſub- 
jet, as, “ man is not a ſtone,” Infi- 
nite or iddefinite propoſition, is that 
where either one or both of the terms are 
infinite, .or have a negative prefixed to 
them, as, non- bomo eft albus, homo eff 
non albus, non. homo eft non-albus. Direct 
propoſition is that wherein a higher or 
more general thing is predicated of a 


lower and more particular, as, man 


«© is an animal.“ Indire& propoſition, 
is that wherein an inferior is predicated 
of an higher, as © an animal is man.“ 
Single propoſition, is that either fingly 
or by conjunction: it is ſingly ſuch when 
it affirms or denies one thing of one other 


thing, as“ man is an animal :” by con- 


. JunRtive, copulative, Cc. 


junction, when ſeveral propoſitions are 
Joined and coupled together, thus, the 
«« ſun ſhines and it is day,” are two 


propoſitions, which conjoined make this 


one, if the ſun ſhines it is day.“ 

Of ſuch. conjun& propoſitions there are 
divers kinds, viz. hypothetical, diſ- 
Hypothetical 
propofition, is that which conſiſts of ſe- 
veral ſimple ones affected with ſome con- 
ditional one, as “ if the ſun be ſet it is 
“ night.” For the disjunctive, copu- 
lative, Sc. ſee the articles Di$JUNC- 
TiVE, COPULATIVE, Ec. | 
Compound propofition, is that where 
one or both the terms excite ſeveral ideas 
in the mind, as “ a man is body and 
ſoul, and both together.” Manifold 
propoſition is that conſiſting of ſeveral 
ſubjects, as Peter and Paul preached :” 
or of ſeveral. predicates, as Peter and 
% Paul preach and pray.” | 


In reſpect of form, propoſitions are di- 


vided into affirmative and negative, true 
and falſe, pure and modal. 
tive propoſition is that whoſe attribute is 
Joined- to the ſubject,“ God is a ſpi- 
bc rit.” A negative propoſition is that 
whoſe attribute is ſeparated from the ſub. 


ject, as ©* man is not a ſtone.” True 


propoſition is that which declares a thing 


to he what it really is; and a falſe pro- 


ſition is that which ſignifies a thing to 


what it is not. The truth of a pro- 
poſition therefore depends on the con- 


neting of the ſabje& with the attribute, 
which is done by that act of the mind 
called judgment. Propoſitions are ſaid 
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Affirma- 


p RO 


to be pure when they imply or involye ng; 


thing beſides their matter and form. 8. 
Modal propoſition is that which, beſides in 
the pure matter and form, involves ſome = 
mode or manner of diſpoſition, See the yu 
article MoDpE. 5 
To modal propoſitions the pbiloſopben f 5.4 
refer excluſive, exceptive, and reſtric. ron 
tive propoſitions. See the article Exc1y. 1 
SIVE, Sc. to 
For complex propofitions, @c, ſee the 0\ 
article COMPLEX, &c, 
PROPOSITION, in mathematics, is either wan 
ſome truth advanced and ſhewn to * 
ſuch by demonſtration, or ſome open = 
tion propoſed and its ſolution ſhewn, H weil 
the propoſition be deduced from ſeveriſ «1, 
theoretical definitions compared together " 
it is called a theorem; if from a pr¹˙i or q 
or ſeries of operations, it is called ; gethe 
problem, See the articles TCO top! 
and PROBLEM, | 1 who 
PROPOSITION, in poetry, the firſt p; the a 
of a poem wherein the author propor op3 
briefly, and in general, what he is to H direct 
in the body of his work, It ſhould con vord 
prehend ovly the matter of the poen i in w 
that js the action and the perſons tall 5... 
act. Horace preſcribes modeſty and inW20077 
plicity in the propoſition, and wou tients; 
not have the poet promiſe too much, de off 
raiſe in the reader too great ideas of u :rticle 
he is going to relate. RO R 
PROPREFECT, proprefetus, among ii umes 
Romans, the prefect's lieutenant, or uon; 
officer whom the prefe& of the pretoruſi tt o 
commſſioned to do any part of his dere. 
in his place; See the article PRETEC O a4. 
PROPRETOR, a Roman magiſtrate, use , 
having diſcharged the office of pretor ORA 
home, was ſent into a province to ce oceip 
mand there with his former pretorial Wor oc 
thority. It was alſo an appellation g ROC 
to thoſe who, without having been p prolong 
tors at Rome, were ſent extraordina Wt anoth 
into the provinces to adminiſter ju prorog 
with the authority of pretors. arliamg 
PROPRIETATE, PROBANDA, in la don is 
writ directed to the ſheriff, to make i eithe, 
quiry into the property of goods Wie the 
ſtrained, when the defendant claims it ſembly 
a replevin ſued z and if thereon it be foul... ſef 
for the defendant; he can proceed Meral pa 
farther, ament | 
PROPRIETATIS eL1x1R, in pharme (3, 
an elixir, the preparation of whicl Wentigye 
London-diſpenſito: directs as folloſ fore the 
take of choice ers o of the beſt al ours 


and of ſaffron, each three ounces: * 
they are powdered, pour upon ibe 


q 


FRO 
of retified ſpirit of wine; digeſt 


n0« 

m. them four days to an extraction of the 
des WW tincture, which pour off: to the re- 
Ime mainder pour on more ſpirit of wine; 
the digeſt and pour off as before, and after- 


wards draw away ſome of the ſpirit by 
ber gikillation 1 it is made acid by an addi- 
tric 


Lo-. 


the 


at diſcretion. This may be given from 
ten to thirty drops to children, and to 
grown perſons from twenty to ſixty, or 
more, It is particularly good in pale 
wan complexions, and will itſelf fre- 
quently cure the green ſickneſs; but in 
hot, florid conſtitutions, it does not ſo 
well, eſpecially in thoſe ſubje& to the 
gravel, It is accounted very good to de- 
ſtroy worms in children, if taken twice 
or thrice a day for two or three weeks to- 
gether. See the article ELIxiR. 
ROPRIETOR, or PROPRIETARY, he 
who has the property of any thing. See 
the article PROPERTY. | | 
ROPRIETY, in grammar, is where the 
direct and immediate fignification of a 
word agrees to the thing it is applied to; 
in which ſenſe, it is uſed in oppoſition to 
figurative, or remote ſignification. 
ROQUESTOR, proquæſtor, the | comet 
lieutenant, or a perſon who diſcharged 
the office of queſtor in his ſtead. See the 
article QUEST OR. | 
RO RATA, in commerce, a term ſome- 
times uſed by merchants for, in propor- 
ton; as each perſon muſt reap the pro- 
fit or ſuſtain the loſs pro rata to his in- 
treſt, that is, in proportion to his ſtock. 
0 RATA PORTIONIS, in law,' Sce 
ONERANDA PRO RATA PORTIONIS, 
R os, in anatomy, the ſame with 
os occipitis, See OCCIPITIS os. 

ROG ANDA as$18A. See ASSISA. 
OROGATION, prorogatio, the act of 
prolonging, adjourning, or putting off 
o another time, The difference between 
a prorogation and an adjournment of 
parliament is, that by prorogation the 


1ther 
(0 b 
pera 

1, It 
everil 


in [av ſion js ended, and ſuch bills as paſſed 
make Wn either houſe, or both houſes, and had 
odge! ot the royal aſſent, muſt, at the next 
[aims 1 embly, begin again; becauſe that 
it be fo ery ſeſſion of parliament is in law a 
roceed breral parliament : whereas, if the par- 


ew ſeſſion, and conſequently all things 

antinue in the ſame Rate they were in 
ore the adjournment, See the articles 

P]JOURNMENT and PARLIAMENT, 
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tion of the ſpirit of ſulphur, any quantity 


nent be only adjourned, there is no 


P-RiO- 
 PROSCRIPTION, praſcriptio, a publica- 
tion made in the name of {the chief or 
leader of a party, whereby he promiſes 
a reward to any one who ſhall bring him 
the head of one of his enemies, b 
PROSE, proſa, the natural language of 
mankind, looſe and unconfined, by 
poetical meaſures, rhymes, Sc. in which 
ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to verſe. See the 
article VERSE, , 
PROSECUTION. To make men liable 
to criminal proſecutions by the law of 
England, it is required, that they have 
the uſe of reaſon, and that they be /ui 
Juris, On the firſt account, the law in- 
dulges infants under the age of diſcre- 
tion, idiots, and lunatics, whatever the 
nature of the fact may be; and even 
againſt the perſon of the king, as it has 
been held of late; neither will it ſuffer 
one who becomes aon compos after he 
has committed a capital otfence, to be 
either arraigned or executed. See the 
articles LUNATiC, INFANT, and IDIOT. 
PROSECUTOR, in Jaw, he that purſues 
a caule in another's name. 6 
PROSELY TE, a new convert to ſome re- 
ligion or religious ſet, See CONVERT, 
PROSERPINACA, in botany, a genus 
of the triandria-trigynia claſs of 3 
the calyx of which is a periantbium di- 
vided into three ſegments, and placed 
on the germen; the leaves are erect, 
acuminated and permanent; there is 
no corolla, nor pericarpium ; the ſeed 
is ſingle, offeous, oval, and ſhut up in 
the cup. er . 
PROSODY, proſodia, that part of gram- 
mar which treats of the quantities and 
accents of ſyllables, and the manner of 
making verſes, See GRAMMAR, QuAx- 
TITY, ACCENT, and VERSE... .. 
The engliſh proſody turns chiefly on 
two things, numbers, and rhyme. 
PROSONOMASIA, wpooowpncun, a figure 
ia rhetoric, whereby allufion is made to 
© the likeneſs of a ſound jn ſeveral names 
or words. 
PROSOPOPOEIA, Noce, a figure 
in rhetoric, whereby we raiſe qualities, 
or things inanimate, into. perſons, This 
figure is divided into two parts: x, when 
good and bad qualities, accidents, and 
things inanimate, are introduced as liv- 
ing and rational beings; as in the fol- 
lowing verſes of Milton: 5 
Now gentle gales, 2 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, diſpenſe - 
15 Hz | Nauu 


' PRO [abt] FRO! 
Native perfumes ; and whiſper whence farrounded by the ecliptic «4 = 
they ole Tc, and ſuppoſe 8 the ſun, and — 
Thoſe balmy ſpoils. ------. in R, the mean anomaly will be the 
The ſecond part of this figure is when arch APR, or, caſting away the ſemi. 
we give a voice to inanimate things, and circle, the arch RP or the angle PC R; 
make rocks, woods, rivers, buildings, and the true anomaly, rejecting the ſemi. 
Sc. expreſs the paſſions of rational circle, will be P SR, which is equal to 
creatures, as in the following lines of PCR+CRS. If then to the mean 


Spencer. anomaly we add the avgle CRS, we 
She foul blaſphemous ſpeeches forth did ſhall have the true anomaly PSR, and | 
s caſt, | | the earth's place in the ecliptic, And Pf 


And bitter curſes, horrible to tell, here the angle CLS, or CRS, is called 
That ev'n the temple wherein ſhe was the proſthaphæreſis; by reaſon that it i; 
 ""plac's,  - | ſometimes to be added and ſometimes 
Did quake to hear, and nigh aſunder ſuhtracted from the mean motion, that 
burſt ! we may have the true motion, or place 
PROSTAT-E, in anatomy, a gland, ge- of the earth. - ip. 
nerally ſuppoſed to be two ſeparate bo- PROSTHESIS, in grammar, the prefixing 
dies, though in reality but one, of a ſome letter or ſyllable at the beginning 
roundiſh, or ſomewhat heart-faſhioned of a word, as in gnatut, for natus, Gt. 
| ſhape, ſituated juſt before the neck of ProsTHEsIs, among ſurgeons, is th 
the bladder, and ſurrounding the begin- ſupplying that which is deficient by 
ning of the urethra, The fize of this the appoſition of new matter, as the fi 
body is about that of a walnut: it has ing up ulcers, wounds, &c. with n 
two prominences, of a round figure in fleſh. | | 
its hinder part, called prominentiæ nati- PROSTYLE, in antient architecture, 
formes: its eminence, called the caput range of cohumns in the front of a temple 
gallioaginis, is in the urethra, and has PROSYLLOGISM, in the ſchools, ſom 
two orifices, which are common to the times denotes an argument produced tt 
veſiculæ ſeminales and the ejaculatory confirm one of the premiſſes of a fyll 
ducts; and frequently there is a little giſm; Others define it an argumen 
ſinus between theſe. The ſubſtance of compoſed of two ſyllogiſms, ſo diſpoſed: 
the proſtatæ is glandulous and cavernous; that the concluſion of the former ist 
it is very robuſt, and ſurrounded with a major or minor of the latter; ſo that d 
ſtrong membrane: the foraminula, or ſecond ſyllogiſm may be omitted or u 
excretory dutis of this gland, diſcharge derſtood. See the article SYLLOG15M. 
from the little cells within it, a thin PROTASIS, in the antient drama, | 
white fluid. In the human body there firſt part of a comie or tragic pitt 
are ten or twelve of them; in dogs they wherein the ſeveral perſons are ſhe! 
are more numerous, The veſſels of the their characters intimated, and the ſubj 
proftatz are common with the vaſiculs of the piece propoſed and entered upt 
ſeminales. Py See the article DRAMA, 
'The uſe of the proſtatæ is to ſecrete a It might reach as far as our two fir: 
fluid which, becauſe it is ejected in co- and where it ended the epitaßs ct 
ition, ſome have imagined to de of uſe menced. See the article EP1TAs15. 
In generation: but according to Heiſter, PROTATICUS, in. the antient dram, 
it ſeems only deſtined to Juhricate the perſon who never appeared but in! 
urethra, and be a kind of vehicle to the protaßis, or firſt part of the play. 
ſemen, which is too thick otherwiſe to PROTEA, narrow-leaved S1LVER-TRE 
' paſs with the neceſſary eaſe, in botany, a genus of the tetrandris-1 
PROSTHAPHZERESIS, nzoo$apaiprotc, in nogynia claſs of plants, with a unifol 
aſtronomy, the difference between the compound flower, the peculiar coroliz 
true and mean motion, or true and mean which are monopetalous, and dite 
place, of a planet, called alſo equation into four ſegments at the limb: thei 
of the orbit, or of the center, and fimply are contained in the cup, viz. 2 
equation. OR ' ſeed ſucceeding each peculiar corolla 
Proſthaphzreſis amounts to the difference PROTECTION, the ſhelter, defence, 
between the mein and equzted anomaly, thority, and aid employed by 20) 
Suppoſe the circle ALMPNR (plate in behalf of another. 
CCxXIII. fig. 2.) the orbit of the earth Protection, in law, in its general! | 
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and 2 from the laws; and in a 
more ſpeci it is uſed for an ex- 
emption or immunity given by the king 
to a perſon for a time, to fecure him 


- againſt ſuits at law, or other vexations, 
Protection is alſo uſed for a privilege be- 


longing to embaſſadors, members of par- 
liament, &c. whereby they and- their 
ſervants are ſecured from arreſts, &c. 

PROTECTOR, a perſon who undertakes 
to ſhelter and defend the weak, helpleſs 
and diſtreſſed. | 
Every catholic nation and every religious 
order, bas a protector reſiding at the 
court of Rome, who is a cardinal, and 
is called the cardinal protector. 
protector is alſo ſometimes uſed for a 
regent of a kingdom, made choice of 
to govern it during the minority of a 
prince. . 

Cromwell aſſumed the title and qualit 
of lord protector of the — 
of England, Sc. 

PROTEST, in law, is a call of witneſs, 
or an ppen afficmation that a perſon does, 
either notat all, or but conditionally, yield 

bis conſent to any act, or to the preceed- 
ing of any judge in a court in which his 
juriſdiction is doubtful; or to anſwer 
ons his oath farther than he is bound by 
aw. | 8 
Any of the lords in parliament have a 
right to proteſt their diſſent to any bill 
paſſed by a majority: which proteſt is 
entered in form. This is ſaid to be a 
very antient privilege, The commons 
have no right to proteſt, 

PkoTEST, in commerce, is a ſummons 
wrote by a notary public to a merchant, 
banker, or the like, to accept or diſcharge 
a bill of exchange drawn on him, after 
his having refuſed either to accept or 

y it. 


for want of accepting the bill at the time 
of preſenting · it j the other for want of 
payment when it becomes due, whether 
it has been accepted or not. 
The bearers of bills of exchange that 
have been accepted, or which become 
payable at a certain day, are obliged to 
have them either payed or proteſted with- 
in three days after they become due, and 
this proteſt is to be notified, within four - 


the bill was received, who, upon ſuch 
proteſt being produced, is to repay the 
hoid bill with intereſt and charges from 
the time of the proteſting; and in default 


* 
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denotes the ſafety every ſubject, denizen, 


ere are two kinds of proteſts, the one 


teen days after to the party from whom 


Wo 


of ſuch proteſt, or due notice within the _ 
days limited, the perſon fo failing fhall 
be liable to all coſts, damages, and in- 
% tereſt. , LTH 8 ab 
PROTESTANT, a name firſt given in 
Germany to thoſe who adhered to the 
doctrine of Luther; becauſe in 1529, 
they proteſted againſt a decree of the em- 
peror Charles V. and the diet of Spires 3 
declaring that they appealed to a general 
council. The fame name has allo been 
given to thoſe of the ſentiments of Cal- 
vin, and is now become a common de- 
nomination for all thoſe of the reformed 
churches. See the articles LUTHER ANS 
and CaLVIVIs rs. ; 
PROTESTATION, a ſolemn declaration 
made by ſome judiciary act or proceeding 
againſt any oppreſſion, violence or inju- 
ſtice; or againſt the legality of a ſen- 
tence, decree, or other procedure; im- 


porting that the party is determined to 


oppoſe it at the proper time, See the ar- 
ticle PROTEST... *- . 
PROTHONOTARY, a term which pro- 
perly ſignifies firſt notary, and which was 
antiently the title of the principal nota- 
ries of the emperors of Conſtantinople. . 
Prothonotary with us is uſed for an offi- 
cer in the courts of king's bench and 
common pleas ; the former of which 
courts has one, and the latter three. 
The prothonotary of the king's bench 
records all civil ations ſued in that court, 
as the clerk of the crown-office does all 
criminal cauſes. The prothonotaries of 
the common pleas enter and inrol all de- 
clarations; pleadings, aſſizes, judgments 
and actions: they alſo make out all ju- 
dicial writs, except writs of habeas - cor- 
pus, and diſtringas jurator, for which 
there is a particular office; called the ha - 
beas corpora office; they likewiſe enter 
recognizances acknowledged, and all 
common recoveries ; make exemplifica- 
Dns of xecards; W. 
In the court of Rome, there is a college 


of twelve prelates, called apoſtolical pro- 


thonotaries, empowered to receive the 
laſt wills of cardinals, to make all infor- 
mations and proceedings neceſſary for 
the canonization of ſaints, and all ſuch 
acts as are of great conſequence to the 
papacy : for which purpote they have 
the right of admiſſion into all conſiſſ o- 
ries, whether public or half public, They 


alſo attend on the pope, whenever he per- 


forms any extraordinary ceremony out of 
Rome. - 


PROTHYRIS, in the antient architecture, 
RES | is 


<< 
- 


7 


PRO. 


s ſometimes uſed for a quoin or ſtone in 
-the corner of a wall, and ſometimes for 
a croſs beam or rafter. Prothyris is alſo 


uſed by Vignola for a particular ſort of 


key of an arch, an inſtance of which is 
found in the ionic order: it conſiſts of 
a roll of water-leaves between two reg- 
lets and two fillets, crowned with 3 
doric cymatium ; its figure greatly re- 

ſembling that of modillion. n 
PROTHYRUM, in architecture, a 
at the outer door of a houſe. | 
PRO TO, pz70;, a greek term, frequently 
uſed in compoſition of priority ; thus, 
proto-collum, in the antient juriſpru- 
dence, ſignifies the firſt leaf of a book; 
proto-martyr, the firſt martyr; 
plaſt, the firft man formed, &c. 
PROTONOTARY,orPROTHONOTARY. 

See the article PROTHONOTARY, | 
PROTO-TYPE, is the original or model 
after which a thing was formed; but 
chiefly uſed for the patterns of things to 

be engraved, caſt, &c. 


porch 


PROTOTYPHON, in grammar, ſome- 


times denotes a primitive word. See the 
article PRIMITIVE, 
PROTRACTION, in ſurveying, the ſame 
with plotting, See the article PLOT- 
TING and PROTRACTOR, | 
PROTRACTOR, in ſurgery, a kind of 
forceps, ſo called from extracting foreign 
bodies out of wounds. See WOUND, 
FokCEPs, and EXTRACTION, 
PROTRACTOR is alſo the name of an in- 
ſtrument uſed for protracting or laying 
down on paper the angles of a field, or 
other figure, See PLOTTING, 
The protrator is a ſmall femi-circle 
(plate CCXxIV. fig. 1. n“. 1) of braſs, 
or other ſolid matter; the limb or cir- 
- circumference of which is nicely divided 
into 180 degrees : it ſerves not only to 
draw angles on paper, or any plane, but 
alſo to examine the extent of thoſe al- 
ready laid down. For this laſt purpoſe, 
let the ſmall point, A, in the center of 
the protractor, be placed above the an- 
gular point, and let the fide AB coin- 
cide with one of the fides that contain 
the angle propoſed ; then the number of 
degrees cut off by the other fide, comput- 
ing on the protractor from B, will ſhew 
the quantity of the angle that was to be 
meaſured, Tr 
But when any angle is to be made of a 
given quantity, ſuppoſe 46®, on a given 
line AB (ibid. no 2.) and at a given 
point of that line A; upon this point 
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PN O. 
apply the center A of the protractor, in 
ſuch a manner, that the fide A B of the 
mg; may coincide with the given 
ine A B; then let a dot or mark be 
made at the given number of degrees on 
the limb, viz. 409, at C, and a right 
line drawn from C to A, will form an 
angle CAB, as is manifeſt, 
This is the moſt natural and eaſy me- 
thod either of examining the extent or 
quantity of an angle, or for deſcribing 
an angle of any quantity required, But 
when a protraQtor is wanting, the ſame 

may be done by means of a line of chords: 
thus to lay down the foreſaid angle CAB 
(ibid. no 2.) by a line of chords, take 
60 of the ſaid line in your compaſſes, 
and from the center A deſcribe an arch 
DE, which you imagine will be more 
than 40“ then taking the given number 
of degrees, viz: 40%, in your compaſſes, 
from the line of chords, and ſetting one 

foot in D, the point where AB pro- 
duced interſe&s the arch DE, make a 
ſmall ſweep cutting the former arch in 
E; and, laſtly, join the points A and 
E either wholly or in part as far as C, 
and the angle E A B or C AB 409, as 
is manifeſt, | $13 
When an obtuſe angle is required to be 
laid down or meaſured, let its comple- 
ment to a ſemi-circle be meaſured, and 
thence the obtuſe angle will be found, and 
may be laid down as directed above, 
There is commonly annexed to this in- 
ſtrument, a fine necdie fitted into a han- 
dle, and called a protracting- pin; the 
uſe of which is to prick off degrees and 
minutes from the limb of the protrattor, 
PRO TUBERANCE, in anatomy, is any 
eminence whatever natural or preterna- 
tural, that projects or advances out be- 
yond the reſt. 

-PROVEDITOR, an officer in ſeveral parts 
of Italy, particularly at Venice, who has 
the direction of matters relating to policy, 
At Venice there is alſo a proveditor 
general of the ſea, who pays the ſeamen 
and ſoldiers, and whoſe authority ex- 
tends over the whole fleet when the cap- 
tain-general is abſent. The captain-ge- 
neral and proveditor are mutual ſpies 
upon one another; for though the pro- 
veditor be inferior to the general, yet i 
the power ſo divided, that the one has 
authority without ſtrength, the other 
ſtrength without authority. | 

PROVENCE, a province or governments! 
France, bou by Dauphine —— 
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north; by Piedmont on the eaſt; by the Others again deny the exiftence of a pro- 
Mediterranean on the ſouth; and by the vidence, on account of the ſeemingly un- 

river Rhone, which ſeparates it from juſt diſtribution of good and evil. See the 

Languedoc, on the weſt: it is about an articles Good and EIL. By 
hundred miles long, and near as many Simplicius argues thus for a providence; : "4 
broad, | 5 I God do not look to the affairs of the 4 

PROVEND, or PROVEN DER, originally world, it is either becauſe he cannot or 
ſignified a kind of veſſel containing the will not; hut the firſt is abſurd, ſince to 

meaſure of corn daily given to a horſe, govern cannot be difficult, when to create 
or other beaſt of labour for his ſubſiſt - was eaſy ; and the latter is both abſurd 

ence: but it is now uſed for all the food and blaſphemous. See the article Gop. 
given to cattle, . The ſentiments of Cicero are likewiſe 

PRO VER, in law, the ſame with probator. very preciſe and pertinent to this purpoſe: 

See the article PROBATOR. + | he thinks it impoſſible for one who duel 

PROVERB, according to Camden, is a + conſiders the innumerable objects of the 
conciſe, witty, and wiſe ſpeech, grounded univerſe, and their invariable order and 
upon experience, and for the moſt part beauty, to entertain the leaſt doubt, but 
containing ſome uſeful inſtruction; that there is ſome efficient cauſe who pre- 

Book of PROVERBS, a canonical book of ſides over and direfts the mighty fabric! = 
the Old Teſtament, containing a part of Nay he lays it down as a fundamental $ 
the proverbs of Solemon, the ſon of principle of all ſocieties, that there is a 
David, king of Iſrael. The firſt twenty< divine providence, which directs all p 
four chapters are acknowledged to be the events, obſerves the actions of mankind, = 

genuine work of that prince; the next whether good or bad, diſcerns the "ery my 
five chapters are a collection of ſeveral of intention of the heart, and will certainly 
his proverbs, made by order of king He- make a difference between good men and 
zekiahz and the two laſt ſeem to have the wicked. 

been added; though belonging to differ- Nuns of PROVIDENCE, a community of „ 
ent and unknown authors, Agur the ſon young women at Paris, who make two 1 
of Jakeb, and king Lemuel. vos, wiz, of chaſtity and obedience, 4 

ined rules They are habited in black, and board 


Oy 


In this excellent book are contai £ 
for the conduct of all conditions of life; young ladies who chuſe to be educated 
for kings, courtiers, maſters, ſervants, among them. EO 4 
fathers, mothers, children, c.  PROVIDENCE-PLANTATION, A colony of 

PROVERBS of Barthrouberri, a ſacred New-England, which, with Rhode- 
book of the modern Indians, It is di- iſland, conſtitutes a charter · government: 
vided into three books, each containing its chief town is Newport, | 1 3 
ten chapters, and in each of theſe are ten PROVIDENCE is alſo one of the Bahama- = 
ſentences or proverbs, The firſt book is iflands, planted! and fortified by the, , 
entitled, Of the ' way which leads to Engliſh: weſt long, 789, north lat, 2 5% 


Heaven ;. the ſecond, Of the conduſt of PROVINCE, provincia, in roman anti- | "i, 
a rational creature; and the third, OF quity, a country of conſiderable extent, 1 4% 
love, which, upon being entirely reduced un- Mi 


PROVIDENCE, the condu& and direction der the roman dominion, was new- mo- | 15 
of the ſeveral parts of the univerſe, by a delled according to the pleaſure of the a 
ſuperior intelligent being. conquerors, and ſubjected to the com- 65 
The notion of a providence is founded mand of annual governors ſent from in 
on this ſuppoſition, that the creator has Rome; being commonly obliged to pay | 
not ſo-fixed and aſcertained the laws of ſuch taxes and contributions as the ſe- 
nature, nor ſo connected the chain of ſe- nate thought fit to deman egg 
cond cauſes, as to leave the world to it= Theſe provinces got the appellations of - 
ſelf; but that he ſtill preferves the reins conſular or pretorian, according as they 
in his own hands, and occaſionally inter- were governed by conſuls or pretors, See 
poſes, alters, enforces, reſtrains, and the articles CONSUL and P ETOR. 
ſuſpends thoſe laws by a particular inter- PROVINCE, in geography, a diviſion of a 


polition, - - Kingdom ar ſtate, compriſing ſeveral ci- 
ties, towis, c. all under the ſame 5. 
* 


1 


* 


dome, with the epicureans, deny a pro · | | un 
vidence, as imagining it inconſiſtent with vernment, and wſublly- diſtingviſhed | 
the bappineſs of the divine nature. See the extent either of the civil of eccleſfialti= : i 
the article ExIcux EAM PHILOSOPHY, . cal jirifdiftion, * 3 

| DIED 2 755 3 . 


"= wal 2 | 2 | | a 1 


3 


10 
The church diſtinguiſhes its provinces by 
archbiſhoprics ; in which ſenſe, England 

is divided into two provinces, Canter- 
bury and York. See the articles CAN- 
TERBURY and YORK. | 
The united provinces, are the ſeven 
northern provinces of the low countries, 
who, revolting from the ſpaniſh domi- 
nion, made a perpetual alliance, offenſive 
and defenſive, at Utrecht, anno 1579, 
See the article NETHERLANDS, | 
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Ce. being much the ſame with mayor in 
other places. . 
He preſides in city courts, and, together, 
with the baillies, who are his deputies, 
termines in all di that ariſe 
among citizens. | 25 
The provoſt of Edinburgh, as well 2 
all the other conſiderable towns in Scot. 
land, has the title of lord; and the for- 
mer calls yearly conventions of the royal 

boroughs to Edinburgh by his miſſives. 


PROVINCIAL, provincialis, ſomething PRovoOsST, or PREVOT ROYAL, a ſort of 


relating to a province, See the preceding 
article, 22 a 
It alſo denotes, in romiſh countries, a 
perſon who has the direction of the ſe- 
veral convents of a province, 

PROVINE, a branch of a vine laid in the 
ground to take root and propagate, See 

the article Vixg. | | 

PROVINS, a city of Champaign, in 
France, forty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of 


Paris. 24> 
: PROVISION, in the canon law, denotes 


* 


the title or inſtrument, by virtue where- 
of an incumbent holds a benefice, bi- 
ſhopric, &c. | 
Proviſions by prevention, called alſo gra- 
tie expettative & mandata de provi- 
dendo ; ſee the article PREMUNIRE. 

PROVISO, in law, a condition inſerted 
in a deed, upon the obſervance whereof 
the validity of the deed depends, 

Priviſo, in judicial matters, is where 
the plaintiff defiſts from proſecuting an 
action, by bringing it to trial in due 
time; in which caſe, the defendant may 
take out a venire facias to the ſheriff in 
theſe words, Proviſo quod, &c. to the 
end that, if the plaintiff take out ww 
writ to that purpoſe, the ſheriff ſhall 
ſummon but one jury upon them both. 
In which caſe it is called going to trial 

by proviſo. d 

PRO VISO R, in general, denotes one who 
hath the care of providing things neceſſa - 
ry, being the ſame with purveyor. 

PROvV1SOR, in our ſtatutes, alſo denotes 
a perſon who ſued to the court of Rome 
for a proviſion or expectative grace, See 
the article PREMUNIRE. 

PROVOCATIVE, in phyfic, a medicine 
which is ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen nature, 
and incites to venery. 

PROVOST, prefo/itus, an officer, where - 
of there are divers kinds, civil, milita- 
ry, c. AE 

ProvoOsT of a city or town, is the chief 
municipal magiſtrate in ſeveral trading 
cities, particularly 

4 


Edinburgh, Paris, 


inferior judge ' eſtabliſhed throughout 
France, to take cognizance of all civil, 
perſonal, real, and mixed cauſes, among 
me people ovly. 
Grand PrOvosT of France, or of the 
. houſhold, has juriſdiction in the king's 
houſe, and over the officers therein; 
looks to the policy thereof, the regula« 
tion of proviſions, &c, | 
Grand PRxovosr of the conflable, a judge 
who manages proceſſes againſt the ſol. 
diers in the army who have committed 
any crime, | 
He has four lieutenants diſtributed 
throughout the army, called provoſls of 
the army, and, particularly, provoſtsic 
the ſeveral regiments, | 
PRovos r marſbal of an is an officer 
appointed to ſeize and ſecure deſerters, 
and all other criminals. He is to hinder 
ſoldiers from pillaging, to indi& offen- 
ders, and ſee the ſentence paſſed on then 
executed, He alſo regulates the weights 
and meaſures, and the price of pron 
ſions, Oc. in the army, For the di 
charge of his office, he has a lieutenant 
aclerk, and a traop of marſhal-men 0 
horſeback, as alſo an executioner, 
There is alſo a provoſt marſhal in tit 
2 who hath charge over priſonen 


Co 
The French have a provoft-general c 
the marines, who is to proſecute d 
marines, when guilty of any crime, 2 
make report thereof to the council 
war; beſides a marine provoſt in est 
veſſel, who is a kind of gaoler, and take 
the priſoners into his care, and keeps i 
veſſel clean. : 
PROvosrs of the marſhals, ar a kind« 
lieutenants of the marſhals of Fran 
of theſe ale an hundred and eighty ſe 
in France; their chief juriſdiction " 
rds highwaymen, footpads, bod 
breakers, &c, See MARSHAL, | 
PRroOvosT of the mint, a particular ju 
inſtituted for the apprehending and p- 
ſecuting of falſe coiners, Pu 
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provosty or PREvor, in the * ſta- 
i to attend at court, and 
hold the king's ſirrvp, when be mounts 
his horſe; Me. Thete' are four provoſts 


2 kind, 3 of hom atten * 
NOW. bnd, in navigation, denotes 


head or fore-p a ſhip,” particularly 
in a galle n 82 whith is oppoſite 
wg - * See SA1P, ppl 


— '6f tlie prow is the beak 
that cuts the water, on the top of which 


is commonly fome gute or hierogly- 


The prow is lower than the poop, and 
contains fewer 
PROXENETA, of PrOXENETES; a kind 
of broker or agent,” who tranſacts be · 
tween two perſons. 
It is chiefly "applied tothole who negoti- 
ate marrizged;' A 
The prbgenghe made 2 kind of . 
in Romeg arid to mem the fathers 
dreſſed er to ſound the inclifia- 
tions of the oak they oro 


their davg] 
ls, "ether in en of 


relition-6f . 
po „blood, — Main FO 
| procurator, à perſon — 
ny 4 4 . in the room of an- 
7 are uſually married by — 
ves; and 
— Britain has the privi 77 Sou 
ſitating a proxy; to vote for bim in his 
* yet ot ſock a one muſt be entered 


in perſon, and ſometimes theſe ies 
— > ak tefuled by the king. A 


e "devotes a commiſſion 

ven to a — by a eliept,  impow 
ing him to manage a cauſe in his ſtead. 
dee the artiele PROCTOR. 

among canoniſts, pre 

annual payments * . — 32 
nations, See ahora ee i 
WCH, or Bavec, a town of Auſtria, 


of Vienna, 

RUCK, or Bu ven, of Stiria, in Germa- 
by, ſixty miles ſouth weſt of Vienna. 
WIN a, HoaR-FROST, in phy fiology, 
dee the article FROST. © 
PRUNELL, in pharmacy, 


** ial —_— made in * manner: 
ung melte any quantity o ſaltpetre, 

alt a little Mov cg of hes vpn i it, 

Ind when that is burnt throw on more $ 


ad continue to do ſo, till the nitre flow 
Vor, III. 


[ah 2 TOY 424 a5} 
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This with a 


roxy or” ptocuracy, = | 


in Germany, twenty-two miles ſouth- eaſt | 


ntion of purified ſaltpetre, Ton be . 


K-10 


is 
[Hci of b 5 "IF 5p it el rg 55 
1 it ar noulds till « coagulatod 

t A by cds and an « a 


given in fevers: it is 


RESIN, 1 ws 1 ; 


ty us of th 
12 10 15 mound, ail Gl 
it tele u . 
_ 7h Ra i ne ſugar. 


PRUNES in J * are. 5 


ms d 
in the Rades or in in Ges Mong fed 
the article PLym : 
Prunet of Brudolia pay, ror 85 A 7 pound, 


on importation, a duty of = . and 


Ses the 5 


draw back, on erportatzön, rü ed.. 


PRUNIFEROUS TREES, 
2 large Jade, fleſhy. 


uit, with a nucleus 
and called by botaniſts a 


_ drop. 2 e Durs. 9784 4 


PRUNING „in 3 and agriculture k 


is the lopping off the ſuperfluous branches, 
of trees, in order to make them bear bet- 
ter fruit, aue Nu AER or 8 more. 


regular. 88 
Pruning, tho —— gene 
ral uſe, is neverth a un Lekesd | 
by few; nor is it to he learned by rote, 


* requires 2. ftri&- obſervation of the 
t manners. of growth of the ſeve-. 
"ral forts" of fruit · trees; the proper me · 
thod of dojog which: cannot be known 
Few — ſpoſed to produce 
1 is natu 1 to its 
fruit: for ſome do this on the ſame 
year's wood, . as. vines; others, ſor the 
moſt part, upon the former year's wood, 
as peaches, nectarines, &c. and others 
upon ſpurs which are produced upon 
wood of three, four, Cc. to fifteen or 
twenty years old, as pears, plums, eber - 
ries, Cc. therefore, in order to the 
right management of fruit trees, provi- 
ſion ſhould always be made to bave 2 
—* quantity of bearing wood in 
every part of the trees, and at the ſame 
time there ſhould not be a ſuperfluity of 
uſeleſs branches, which would exhauſt 
the ſtrength of the trees, and cauſe fhem 
to decay in a few years. 
The reaſons for pruning of fruit-trees 3 
| are, 1. Tg-preferve them longer is 2 
vigorous bearing - late; 2. To render 
them more beautitul; and, 3. To cave 
the fruit to be larger and better to ſted. 
The general inſtrudstions for pruning ere 


28 follo ows : the gea te ſt care ovght to be 


taken of fruit- tees in the b when 
; 5 * they 


thoſe, with pret- | 


2 obſerving how. each | by 


branches on 
For this ſs 


e 
they ate in vigorous growih; which is 


the only proper ſeaſon for procuring a 


quantity .of good wood in the different 
parts of the tree, and for diſplacing, all 


* uſeleſs branches as'ſoon as they are pro- 
. duced, in order that the vigour of the 


tree may be entirely diſtributed to ſuch 


lected in April and May, when their 
dots are produced: however, thoſe 
branches which are intended for bearing 


the ſucceeding year,ſhould not be ſhorten- 


ed during the time of their growth, be- 
cauſe this would cauſe them to produce 
two lateral ſhoots from the eyes below the 
place where they were ſtopped, which 
would draw much of the ſtrength from 
the buds of the firſt ſhoot : and if theſe two 
lateral ſhoots are not entirely cut away at 


the winter-pruning, they will prove inju- 


rious to the tree, This is to be chiefly un- 


derſtood of ſtone · ſruĩt and grapes; but 


' where new ſhoots are wanted to 


ars and apples, being much harder 
Foffer not ſo muck, tho' it is a great dil 


- advantage to thoſe alſo to be thus ma- 


naged. It muſt like wiſe be remarked, that 
peaches, neQavines, apricots, cherries 
and plums are always in the greateſt vi- 

ur when they are leaſt maimed by, the 
Knife, for where large branches are taken 


off they are ſubject to gum and decay; 


it 1s therefore the meſt prudent method to 
rub off all uſeleſs buds when they ate 
firſt produeed, and to pinch tw 

pply 
the vacancies of the wall; by which ma- 
nagement they may be io ordered as to 


- want but little of the knife in winter - 
- pruning. The management ef pears and 
apples is much the ſame with 
in ſummer; but in winter they muſt be 


'trees 


very differently pruned : for as. peaches 
. Heros 4 for the moſt HY pro- 
duce their f. uit upon the former year's 
wood, and muſt therefore have their 
-branches ſhortened according to their 
firength, in order to produce new ſhoots 
for the ſacceeding year: ſo, on the con- 
trary, pears, apples, plumbs, and cher- 
ries, producing their fruit upon ſpurs, 
Which come out of the wood of five, 


fix, and ſeven years old, ſhou!d not be 
ſhortened, becauſe thereby thoſe buds 


which were naturally diſpoſed to form 
the eſpurs, would dela wood-hranches; 
by which means the trees would be filled 


with wood, but would never produce 


much fruit. The branches of ſtandard- 


trees ſhould never be ſhoriened unbeſe 
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as are deſigned to remain. 
n trees ought not to be ne- 


fruit, it ſhould be remedied by ſtopping 
before they have obtained too much y- 


nk 


where they are very luxvriant, and 


growing irregulaxly.on. one fide of the 


trees, attract the greateſt part of the ſa 3 
by which means the other parts are — * ot 


unfurniſhed with branches, or are rey. 3.1 
dered very weak; in which caſe the ty 
branch ſhould be ſhortened down as low de 7 
as is Nn in order to obtain more 4 
branches to fill up the hollow of the tree: tha | 
but this is only to be underftood of pear 100 
and apples, which will produce fhoots — 
from wood of three, four, or moe year — 0 
old; whereas moſt forts of ſtone · fruit = Gd 


will gum and decay after ſuch amputz- 
tions: whenever this happens to ſtone- 


or pinching thoſe ſhoots in the ſpring, 


gour, which will cauſe them to puſh ont 
fide branches; but this - muſt be dont 
with caution... | Y. ou mutt alſo cut out all 
dead or decaying branches, which cauſe 
treads to look ragged, and allo n- 
noxious particles from the air: 
in doing of this, you ſhould cut then 
cloſe down to the, place where they were 

roduced, otherwiſe that part of the 

anch which is left will alſo decay, and; 
prove equally hurtful to the reſt of ihe 
tree; for it feldom happens when 1 
branch begins to decay, that it does not 

i wen: ta the place where it wat 


die quite | dec 
produced, and if permitted to remain alt 5 1 
: i often, infeꝗs, ſome of the it fout 


other parts of the tree, If the branche 
cut off are large,, it will he very proper, 
after having ſmoothed the cut part exad- 
ly even with ' knife, chiſſel, or hatchet, 
to, pot on a plaſter of grafting clay, whid 
will prevent the wet from loaking in 
the tree at the woupded part. All. ſuch 
branches as run a-croſs each othet, and 
_occaſion a cor fuſion in the bead of the 
tree, ſhould be cut off; and as there at 
frequently young vigorous ſhoots on old 
trees, which riſe from the old branchs 
near the trunk, and grow upright in 
the head, theſe ſhould be carefully ct 
out every year, left, hy being permittec 
to grow, they fill the tree too ul} « 
wood, For pruning the roots and 
branches of trees in tranſplanging then, 
ſee the article PLANT«NGe . 
As to the pruning. of foxeſd-trees, if they 
be large, it is beſt not to prune them 
all; 72 if there be an abſolute neceſſity, 
avoid taking off large boughs as much 
poſſible, And, I. If he bough be (mal 


cut it (moath, cloſe, and floping.. 2 I, ＋ 
the branch be large, and the tree old, vl. 
. er 


mom u 


i off zt three or four feet from the ſtem. 
3, If the tree grow crooked, cut it off at 
the crook; ſloping upward, and nurſe up 
one of the moſt r ſhoots for a 
new ſtem. 4. If the tree grow top- 
heavys its head muſt be lightened, and 
that by thinning the boughs that grow 
out of the main branches. But if you 
would have them 
and, ſhroud up t 
the ſide · bough -ill break out, and the 


boughs that put forth in ſpring a prun- 
ing after Midſummer, cutting them 
cloſe , © + „ $4614, 100452 $7 

RUNUS, the PLUM-TREE, in botany, 
See the article PLUM-TREE. | 
RURITUS, or PrUrtGo, among phy- 


See the article ITc H. Mate 

RUSSIA, a province of Poland, fituated 
on the coaſt of the Baltic ſea, and divid- 
ed into regal and ducal Pruſſia, the firſt 
ſubject to Poland, and the laſt to the king 
of Pruſſia. . $4531 : 
RUSSIAN BLUE, among painters, Cc. 


crude tartar and nitre, each four ounces; 
lverize and mix them together, and 
12 briag them to a fixed 


blood, reduced to a fine powder : calcine 
the mixture in a cloſe crucible, whereof 
it way fill two thirds s then lightly grind 
the matter in a mortar, and throw it hot 
into two quarts of boiling water ; boil 
dem together for half an hour, and af- 
erwards, ſtraining off the liquor, waſh 
de remaining black ſubſtance with freſh 
vater, and ſtrain as before, continuing to 
& this till the water poured off becomes 
ahpidz put the ſeveral liquors together, 
and evaporate. them to two. quarts, 


pr calcined to whiteneſs, in fix ounces 
of rain-water, and filtre the ſolution : 
Gilolve alſo half a pound of crude atum 
n two quarts of boiling water; and add 


dn the fire ring to them likewiſe 
be fiſt lixiviu, whilſt 
in 2 large veſſel; a great ebullition and 


* 


N { 
e fide-ſhoots. 5. If 


top de able to fuſtain._ itſelf, give the 


kcians, | denotes an itching” ſenſation, ' 


an animal - colour, prepared thus: take uf 


fut; which being powdered hot, add to 
it four ounces. of thoroughly dried ox- . 


ert, diffolve an ounce of green vitriol, 


his to the ſolution of vitriol, taken hot 


thoroughly hot, 
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eceſſitys a green colour will immedi 

mediately enſue; 
* hilt this ebullition continues, — the 
ny mxture out of one veſſel into another, 


" 4d, and afterwards let it reſt ; then ſtrain the 
or 
n 


Tatter or pigment remain in the trainer, 


quor through a linen cloth, and Jet the 


om whence put it, with a wooden ſpa- 


tula, into a ſmall new pot; pour upon 
it two or three — Bike of fate, 
and a beautiful blue colour will immedi- 
ately appear. Let the matter be nod well 
_ ſtirred, then ſuffered to reſt for a night; 
afterwards thoroughly edulcorate it by 
repeated affuſions of rain-water, allowing 
a proper time for the precipitate to ſub- 
ſide; and being drained in a linen- 
Arainer, and gently dried, it at laſt be- 
comes the pigment called pruſſian blue, 
of an exquiſite colour. See the articles 
CoLovuk, PAINTING, Bux, Er. 
RYTANEUM, mTpularwo, in grecian an- 
tiquity, a large building in Athens, 
where the council of the prytanes aſſem - 
bled, and where thoſe, who had rendered 
any ſignal ſervice to the commonwealth, 
were maintained at the public expence. 
See the next article. SEAM 
PRYTANES, mpular, in grecian anti- 
quity, were the preſidents of the ſenate, 
whoſe authority confifted chiefly in aſ- 
ſembling the ſenate; which, for the moſt 
part, was done once every day. | 
The ſenate conſiſted of five hundred, fifty 
ſenators being eleRed out of each tribe; 
after which, lots were caſt, to determine 
in what order the ſenators of each trĩbe 
ſhould preſide, which they did by turns, 
and during their prefidentſhip were call - 
ed prytanes. However, all the fifty pry- 
tanes of the tribes did not govern all at 
once, but ten at a time, wiz. for ſeven 
days; and after thirty five days, another 
tride came into play, and prefided for 
other five weeks; and ſo of the reſt, 
PSADURIA, a claſs of coarſer ffones, of a 
laxer texture, not laminated, but ſplitting 
with equal eaſe in all directions. Of this 
claſs there are two genera, 1. Pis Juria, 
conſiſting of pure cryſtal and ſpar, with- 
out any admixture of heterogeneous par- 
ticles, and containing ſeven different ſpe. 
_ cies. 2. Impure pſadvria, conſiſting of 
ſparry, cryſtalline, and talcy particles, 
and containing fix different ſpecies. 
SALM, Jan, a divine ſong or hymn; 
but chiefly appropriated to the hundred 


- 


and fifty Pſalms of David, 'a cononical 


book of the Old Teſtament. 
Moſt of the Pſalms have a particular title, 
. ſignifying either the name of the author, 
the perſon who was to let it to muſic or 
. fing it, the inſtrument that was to be 
uſed, or the ſubject and occaſion of it. 
- Some bave imagined, that David was the 
ſole author of the Book of Pſalms ; but 
the titles of many of them prove the 


contrary, as Pſalm xix, which appears 


a to 
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PSA 
to have been written by Moſes. Many 
of the Plalmg are inſcribed with the names 
Korab, Jeduthun, &c, from the perſons 
who were to ſing them. Pſalm hxxii. and 
CxXxvii. are under the name of Solomon; 
the former being. compoſed by David for 
the uſe of his ſon, and the latter being 
NY compoſed by Solomon himſe] 
he authority and - canonicalneſs of: the 
Book of pſalms has always been acknow- 
ledged, both by jews and chriſtians. 
However, nothing can be a greater ar- 
gvment of its obſcurity than the great 
number of commentaries upon them. 
$ternhold, one of the grooms of the privy- 
chamber to kind Edward VI. ſet about 
a tranſlation of the Pſalms into engliſh 
metre; but he only went through thirty- 
ſeven of them, the reſt bein — after 
done by Hopkins and others. This tranſ- 
lation was at firſt diſcountenanced by ma- 


ny of the clergy, who looked upon it aa 


done in oppoſition to the practice of 
chanting the Pſalms in cathedrals: and 
indeed, fays Broughton, the uſe of theſe 
finging Pſalms is rather connived at than 
allowed; ſince no one could ever diſco- 
ver any authority for it, either from the 
crown or convocation. © - 
PSALMODY, Jun ο , the art or act of 
ſinging pſalms. See the preceding ar- 
- ricie. 3; 
Plalmody was always eſteemed a conſi- 
derable part of devotion, and uſually 
performed in the ſtanding poſture; and 
as to the manner of pronunciation, - the 
plain ſong was ſometimes uſed, being a 
gentle inflection of the voice, not much 
different from reading, like the chant in 
our catherals: at other times more arti- 
ficial compofitions were uſed, like our 
anthans. | : | 
As to the perſons concerned in ſinging, 
fometimes a fingle perſon ſung alone ; 
ſometimes the whole aſſembly joined to- 
gether, which was the moſt antient and 
general practice. At other times the 
pſalms were ſung alternately, the con- 
gregation dividing themſelves into two 
parts, and finging verſe about, in their 
turns, There was alſo a fourth way of 
boging, pretty common in the IVth cen- 
tury, which was, when a ſingle perſon 
began the verſe, and the people joined 
with him in the cloſe: this was often uſ- 
ed for variety, in the ſame ſervice with 
alternate pfalmody, 
e uſe of muſical inſtruments, in the 


inging of plalms, ſeems to be as antiept 
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6 AB SL. 
as pſalmody itſelf ; the firſt pſalm wy 
read of, being ſung to the timbrel, vix. 
that of Moſes and Miriam, after the de. 
liverance of the Iſraelites from Egypt: 
and afterwards, muſical inftruments were 
in conſtant uſe in the temple of Jeruſi- 
lem. When the uſe of organs was in- 
troduced into the chriſtian church; is ng 
certainly knoun; but we find about thy 
year 660, that Conftantine Copronymus, 
emperor of Conſtantinople, ſent a preſent 
of an organ to Pepin king of France, 

PSALTER, JM, the ſame with the 
Book of Pſalms, See the article Ps Alu. 
Among the religious, in the popiſh coun: 
tries, the term pſalter is alſo given to x 
large chapelet or rofary, conſiſting of an 
hundred and fifty beads, according tothe 
number of pſalms in the pſalter. 

PSALTERY, vaXnzuv, a muſical inflr, 
ment, much in 13 antient 
Hebrews, who called it nebel. 

We know little or nothing of the preciſe 
form of the antient pſaltery. That ne 
in uſe is a flat inſtrument, in form of 
trapezium, or triangle truncated at top; 
it is ſtrung with thirteen wire-chords, ( 
to uniſon or octave, and mounted on tut 
bridges, on the two fides: it is firuch 
with. a plectrum, or little iron-rod, an 
ſometimes with a crooked ftick, [ 
cheſt or body reſembles that of a ſpine, 
PSEU DO, from ee, a greek term uſe 
in the compoſition of many words, tt 
denote falſe, or ſpurious ; as the pſeudo 
acacia, or baſtard-acacia ; pſeudo · ſum 
ria, or baſtard ·E fumitory; pſeudo-rut 
or baftard-rue, c. See the article 
RoBiNnla, Furor, and RUE. 
We alſo ſay a pſeudo-apoltle, or f 
apoſtle ; a pſeudo-prophet, or falſe pr 
p et, &c, See the articles Arosth 
ROPHET, Ge. : 
PsEUDO-DIPTERE, in antient architect 
See the article DiPTERE, 
PSEUDONY MUS, Jeu, amo! 
critics, an author who publiſhes 3 dot 
under a falſe or feigned name, as cryptt 
nymus is given to him who publſhes « 
under a diſguiſed name, and anonym 
to = who publiſhes without any ut 
at 8. a r 
PSEUDO-STELLA, any kind of meteo 
newly appearing in ihe heavens, and u 
pe. ing a ſtar. . of thei 
*SIDIUM, in botany, a genus „ 
2 2 nia dals of plants, ü 
flower whereof conſiſts of five ova], cv 
care, and patent perals ; and its % 


p A 


7 ery large unilocular berry, contain- 
"WM. {5 Great doinber of very ſara feeds. 

« Wl Ps1LOTHRON, in medicine, the, fame 
t1 with depilatory. See DEPILATORY. 

re i pS1T TACUS, the yarrOT, in ornitho- 
la- logy. See the article PARROT. | 
n. PSOAS, in anatomy, the name of two 
mulcles, diſtinguiſhed by the epithets 


the magnus and pat vus. e pſoas magnus 
us, 3s 5 of the flexor · muſcles of the thigh, 
ſent and ariſes from the firſt, ſecond, third, 


and fourth vertebræ of the loins, The 


the us is one of the flexor-myulſcles 
LM, b the i, which ariſes by a ſlender 
dns tendon from the os pubis, where it is 
to 1 joined to the ilium; and is inſerted into 
f an the fide of the upper vertebra of the Joins ; 
o the 


it is often Fantng, and when found, its 
office is to aſſiſt the quadratus in elevat- 
ing the oſſa innominata, eſpecially when 
we Lo obr-rg OY WON 1 TY with 
PSORA, 4»pa, in medicine, the fame 
the 1 the article ITCH. 
PSORALIA, the tren TREE, in botany, 
2 genus of the diadelpbia-decandria claſs 
hs, with a papilionaceous flower; 
and the fruit is a poll, of the length of the 
cup, and contains only one kidney- 
ſhaped ſeed. 
POROPAETHALMIA, yopoyfaauia, 2 
ſcurfy eruption of the eye-brows, sttend- 
ed with an itching of the 
PSYCHOLOGY, Jex, that branch 
| of anthropology which treats of the ſoul, 
its faculties, paſſions, &c. See SOUL, 
FacuLTY, PasS1ONSs, Se. 
PBYCHOMANCY, dJrxcarigic, a kind 
of divination, performed by raifing the 
ſouls of perſons deceaſed. See the article 
DivinaTION, 
MNYCHROMETER, an inſtrument for 


in the air, and more uſually called ther- 
mometer. See THERMOMETER. . 
PMYLLIUM, FLEA-WORT, in botany, is 
comprehended by Linnæus among the 
plantaine, See pl, CCVIII. fig, 4. and 
the article PLANTAIN., 
The ſeeds of pſyllium are recommended 
in the dyſentery, and corroſion of the in- 
teltines, See the article DYSENTERY. 
ITARMICA, in pharmacy, medicines 
proper to excite ſneezing,. and otherwiſe 
called fternutatories. See the 
| STERNUTATORY. Ps 
TARMICA, SNEEZE-WORT, in botany, a 
genus of the ſyngenefia-polygamia-ſuper- 
#ua claſs of plants, the compound flower 
its fruit whereof is radiated, and the peculiar her- 
maphrodity ones of a fynne]-ſþape, with 


* 


meaſuring the degrees of coldneſs or heat 


article 
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a pa quinquiſid limb; the ſtamina 
are five capillary very ſhort filaments ; 
and the wad one of which ſucceeds each 
hermaphrodite: flower, are contained in 
the cup, See plate CCVIII. fig. 5. 
The leaves of this plant are ſometimes 
uſed in ſallad; and when dried, and re- 
duced to powder, they make a good fter- 
J. ne ee; 7 
PTELEA, in botany, a 2 of the te 
trandria- monogynia claſs of plants, the 
flower whereof conſiſts of. four lanceolat- 
ed, plane, patent petals; and ĩts fruit is 
a circular membrane, placed, perpendicu- 
larly with a cavity in the middle, con- 
taining a ſingle ſeed, pos en 
PTERARIA, in the hiſtory of inſects, a 
name given to that ſeries of inſects, 
which have wings. See INSECT, 
Of the inſects of this ſeries, Tome have 
only two wings, others have four; they 
are hence naturally arranged into the two 
orders of the diptera and the tetraptera. 
See DIPTERA and TETRAPTRRA. 
PTERIS, in botany, a genus of the cryp- 
togamia-filicum claſs of plants, in which 
the fructifications are diſpoſed in form of 
a line, ſurrounding the * the lower 
ſide of the leaves. i 
This genus comprehends the female fern 
and the rough ſpleen wort. | 
PTEROPHORI, lese epet, in roman an- 
tiquity, the meſſengers, or couriers, who 
brought tidings of a declaration of war, 
or the like; ſo called from their carrying 
wings on the points of their pikes. 
PTERYGIUM, in ſurgery, the ſame with 
annus or unguis. See UN Guis. 
PTERYGOIDE, ſomething reſembling a 
wing; from a reſemblance to which, 
four apophyſes or proceſſes of the os ſphe- 
noides have been called pterygoide. See 
the article SPHENOIDES, x 
PTERYGOID.ZEUS, in anatomy, the 
name of two muſcles of the lower jaw, 
one internal and the other external. The 
internal pterygoidzus-muſcle has its ori- 
gin in the cavity of the pterygoide pro- 
ceſs, and its termination is in the interior 
and lower ſuperficies of the angle of the 
jaw. The external pterygoidzus ariſes 
from the exterior lamina of the ſame pro- 
ceſs, and terminates a little above the in- 
ſertion of the other. In 
There are allo ſeveral pairs of muſcles ef 
the pharynx and uyula, as the pterygo- 
pharyngæus, and pterygo-ftaphylinus, 
which have got their names from being 
connected by the ſame proceſs. The pte - 


ryg9-Rapdylinys ariſes from the upper 
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: PF TO 
part of the ſaid „ and deſcending 
between its two lamellæ, turns back its 
tendon over the thin apophyſis of the inte - 
rior lamet}a; as over a pulſey, to the an- 
terior part of the membrane of the palate, 
+ into which it is inſerted, and ſerves to 
draw the uvula downwards' and for- 


PTISAN, lun, is properly bai 
IS AN, Sam, is properly barley de - 
corticated, or deprived of © 
beating in a mortar, as was the antien 
practice: though the cooling potion, 
obtained by boiling ſuch barley in wa- 
ter, and afterwards ſweetening the liquor 
with liquoriee - root, is what at preſent 
oes by the name of ptiſan; and to ren - 
er it laxative, ſome add a little ſena, of 
other herbs of the ſame intention. 
PTOLEMAIC, or ProLtM#itx fem 
of aftronomy, is that invented by Claudi- 


us Ptolemæus, a celebrated aſtronomer 


and mathematician of Pelufium, in Egypt, 
who lived in the beginning of the IId 


* 9 


century of the chriſtian era. © 


This hypotheſes ſuppeſes the earth im- 


moveably fixed in the center, not of the 
world only, but alſo of the univerſe : 
and that the fun, the moon, the pla- 
nets, and ſtars all move about it, from 
eaſt to welt, once in twenty-four hours, 
in the order following, vix. the moon 


next to the earth, then mercury, venus, 


the ſun, mars, jupiter, faturn, the fixed 
Rars, the firſt and ſecond cryſtalline hea- 
vens, and above all the fftion of their 
primum mobile, See plate CCXIV, 
fig. 2. See alſo Moon, &c. 
This ſyſtem or hypotheſis was firſt invent- 

ed, and adhered to, chiefly becauſe it 
ſeemed to correſpond with the ſenſible 
appearances of the celeftial motions, 
They took it for granted, that the mo- 
tions which — bodies appeared to 
have, were ſuch as they truly and really 
performed: and not dreaming of any 
motion in the earth, nor being apprized 
of the diſtinction of abſolute and relative 
or apparent motion, they could not make 
a proper judgment of ſuch matters; but 
wert under a neceſſity of being miſled by 
their ſenſes, for want of the aſſiſtances we 
now enjoy. | 

II is eaſy to obſerve, they had no notion 
of any other ſyſtem but our own, nor of 
any ther world but the earth on which 
we live. They imagined that all the fix- 
ed ſtars were eontained in one concave 


jphere, and that the primum mobile was 


eireumſeribed by the empyreal heaven, of 
a cubic form, which they ſuppoſed to be 


Ws 


Lest 

112634) 
It would ſcarce have been worth while to 
s hulls, by © 


the world, and the ſun and ſtars ſeem to 


abundantly proved under i J articles 


| inſtitution of aſtronomy and philoſophy, 


new faculties they have obtained, by ar- 


ther ſex, or at 


FI 'C 
PUB”. 


ſouls. | 


have ſaid ſo much about Ip abſurd an py- 
potheſis, as this is. now well known to be, 
were it not that there are ſtill numerous 
retainers thereto, who endeavour ve 

realouſly to defend the ſame, and that for 
two reaſons principally, wiz, becauſe the 
earth is apparently fixed in the center of 


move about it daily; and alfo becauſe 
the ſcripture aſſerts the ability of the 
earth, the motion of the ſun, Sc. But 
that the diurnal motion of the-carth oc- 
cafions all _theſe appearances, ve have 


D1VANAL and COPERNICAN,. 
Aud as to the argument drawn from 
ſcripture; as it was never intended for an 


ſo nothing in it is to be underſtood as 
ſtrifAly, or poſitively aſſerted in relation r 
thereto; but only as ſpoken agreeably to 


the common phraſe, or vulgar notion of The 
things: and thus Sir Iſaac Newton him- hie 
ſelf would always ſay, the ſun riſes, ſets, the 
Sc though he well knew it was juſt the Gt 
reverſe in fact; fince there are divers phz- The 
nomena of the heavenly bodies altogether nom 
inconſiſtent with, and, in ſome things, The 
exactly contradidtory to ſuch an hy pothe- as by 
ſis, as has been ſhewn by the arguments of th 
adduced to prove the truth of the coperni- ſage 
can ſyſtem. See COPERNICAN. fur: 
PTY ALISM, Sb eu@, in medicine, the o 
a ſalivation, or frequent and copious dil- aa 
charge of ſaliva. See SALIVATION. than 


'PUBERTY, pubertas, among civilians, and 


Sc. the age wherein a perſon is capable tion 
of procreation, or begetting children. vour 
Boys arrive at puberty at fourteen years feetu 


of age, and girls at twelve: eighteen 
years of age is accounted full puberty. 
The natural ſtate of mankind, after pu- 
berty, ſays M. Buffon, is that of man- 
age, wherein they may make uſe of the 


riving at puberty z a ſtate which will be- 
come painful, and may even, ſometioes By tl 
be fatal, if celibacy be ebſtinately perſite o! th 


ed in. The too long continuance of the 
ſeminal liquor in the veſſels, formed to 
contain it, may produce diſorders in ei 
lent irritations ſo violent, 

that the united force of reaſon and reli- 
ion will ſcarcely be ſufficient to ena# 
im to reſiſt thoſe impetuous paſſions, 
which render man like the beaſts, who 
are furious and head-ftrong, _ 


r 6 

feel the of theſe impreſſions. 
70. . — 5 of this irritation, in 
vomen is what phyſiciays call the furor 


=} 


vterinus ; but the mere force of nature 


alone ſeldom produces thoſe fatal paſſions 
that ſptibg from this diſorder, Sed the 
article FUXOR UTERINUS. ”— 
An'oppbſite conſtitution of body is inf- 
. nitely-more' common amongſt women; 
the greateſt part of them are naturally 
cold, or more or leſs tranquil under this 


paſſion : there are alſo men who continue 
| chaſte without the leaſt difficulty; and 
he obſerves, that he has known ſome, who 
e have enjoyed a good ſtate of health, and 
t have arrived to a conſiderable age, with - 
l out being prompted by nature to gratify 
e this paſſion in any manner whatſoever. 

$ PUBES, among anatomiſts, Cc. denotes 


the middle part of the hypogaſitic region 
of the abdomen, lying between 'the two 


n inguina or groins. ABDOMEN, | 
7 In adults, the pubes is more or leſs pro- 
as tuberant, and covered with hair j the ap- 
ON rance of which is the firſt ſign of pu- 
to. — Ste the preceding articfſe. 
of The pubes is that, part of the abdomen 
ms which ſurrounds, in a great meaſure, 
ts, the parts of generation. the article 
the GENERATION, : 
e- The os pubis is one of the three oſſa in- 
her nominata. See INNOMINATA, 


850 Tne foramen of this bone is remarkable, 
he» at being the largeſt of all the foranrina 
nts of the bones z it makes room for the paſ- 
rn ſage of two muſcles of the thigh, and the 

erural arteries and veins. In women, 
ine, the os pubis is muck ſmaller, and placed 
dil. 2t a greater diſtance from the other bones 

than in men; and the angle between it 


jans, and the iſchium, is alſo larger in propor- 
able tion in females : a circumftance very fa- 
5 vourable not only to the geſtation of the 
years fetus, but likewiſe to its exclufion. See 
teen the articles FOETUs and DELIVERY. 

rty. UBLICAN, publixanus, among the Ro- 
r pv- mans, one whs farmed the taxes and 
Narri public revenues. . 8 


y er- making a thing known to the world; 
il be- the ſame with promulgation. —_ _ 
tines By the canons, publication is to be made 

iſifte o! the bayns of matrimony, three times 
of the M fore the ceremony can be folemnized, 
ned to _ without ſpecial licence to the contrary, 
in ei IUCELLAGE, pucellagium, or fuella- 
jolent, dium, de notes the Rate of vir ginity, See 
g reli- the article VIRGINITY, bad 
enable VCERON, Podur az in zoology, a genus 
aſo0s, «6 . : 
z, who 

when 

(hey 


2635. h PUBL 


PUBLICATION, publicatio, the act of 


by 


of wingleſs. inſets, with fewer than ſin 
pair of legs, The body is ſhort and 
roundiſh; the tail is crooked and forkgdy 
the legs are three pairs, and ſerve only - 
for walking; and the eyes are two, but 
each compoſed of eight leſſer ones. 
The pucerons are extremely numerous, 
living on the young branches of trees and 


— 


a Ee. 


plants; and often found in ſuch cluſters, 


as wholly to cover them: they are uſu- . 

ally denominated from the trees and 
laces where they are found; there be- 

ing ſcarce a vegetable, either in the fields 
or gardens, that has not a peculiar ſpecies 8 
of puceron to feed on its juice. 

PUDENDA, the paris of generation i 
both ſexes. See GENERATION, , 


Longinus, to be a thought, which, by be- 
| 2 too e g becomes flat and ia- 
id. Puerility, he adds, is the com- 
2 fault of thoſe who affect * no- 
thing but what is brilliant and, extraor- 
dia. a 402 
PUGIL, pugillut, in phyſie, Gc. ſuch a 
quantity of flowers » ſeeds, or. the like, 
as may be taken up between the thumb 
and two fore-fingers. + > > and 
It is efteemed to be the eighth part of the 
manipule or handful. | ts aol 
PUISNE, or PUN, in law, one younger 
born. Kt is not only applied to the ſe- 
cond, third, fourth, &c. child, with re- 
gard to the firſt- born . but to the third, 
with regard to the ſecond, Sc. The lad 
'of all is called cadet, _ LED 


It is alſo applied to a judge, pr counſet- 
. who is in ſome reſpe& mferiar to an- 
other, fb: 3 9 anon 5 
PULExX, we Fra, in zoelogy.. See the 
article FLEA. | a ER g 5 * {| 
PULLEY, "troeblea, in mechanics, one. of 
the methanical owers, called. by ſeamen 
a tackle. See TACKLE and Power... 
When a little wheel, commonly called a 
heave, or ſheever, is ſo fixed in a box or 
block, as to be moveable round a center- 
pin, paſſing thro' it, ſuch ap inſtrument 
is called a pulley, See plate CC: V. 
® 3. And ſometimes, though impro- 
perly, a box or black with ſeveral ſhes- 
vers in it, is alſo called a pulley, as that 
repreſented iid, n» 2. The brit of 
theſe is, by workmen, called a ſnatch» 
AS -.-- 85 bs 3 
A rope going round one cr more pullies, 
in order to raiſe a weight, is called the 
running-cope z and when a black and its 
ſheevers is lo. fixed, that whilll it remains 
4 | | im- 


PUERILITY, in diſcourſe, is defined by , 
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 ” JTemovenble, another block and ſheevers 
riſes, with the weight hanging at it, ſuch 
a machine is called a pair of blocks. 
"If ADBE (ibid. ne 1.) be a alley, 
upon which hang the weights Pp, z 
then; tice the neareft diſtances of the 
rings AP, and B W, from the center 
of motion C, are A C and B C, the pul- 
ley will be reduced to the lever or ballance, 
AB, vidi teſpect to its power; and from 
dende it apptars, chat fince A C B C, 
We mall always have Pg for an equi - 
' Ibrum; and, therefore, no advantage 
in raifing a weight, Cc. can be had from 
a ſingle pulley. In a combination of two 
pulfies, AB, and D F E & (ibid. no 4.) 
the power is doubled; for the pulle 
Dyk G is reducible to the lever E D, 
- which muſt be conſidered as fixed in the 
point E, to the immovable ſtring HE; 
and the power acting at D, is equal to 
P; ünd the weight W, is ſuſtained from 
the center C, of the pulley'; but P: W 


2 CE: DE; therefore, ſince DE=Z3CE, 


AW = 2.0 P—=LW' _ 
From hat has been ſaid, we may deduve 
the following rule, to know the advan- 
tage to be gained by a pair of blocks, let 
their numder of pulleys and ſheevers be 


what they will, viz. as 1 is to the vum- 
ber of ropes, or of the parts of the rope, 


applied to the lower pulleys, ſo is the 

Weight to the power. Thus, it js evi- 
dent, chat in n® x: one pound, ſuſtaiis 
only à weight of one pound; in n“ 

x pound ſuſtains a weight, of 2 pounds; 
inn® 5, a weight of 5 ds; a 
n 6, 7, and 8. x pound railes 4 and 

6 pounds, However, it ought to be ob- 
ſervech, that the above rule is only ap- 
plicable where the lower pulleys riſe alto- 


5 one block, along with the 


— * fof hen they act upon one an- 
| r, and the weight is only faſtened to 
the lowermoſt, the force of the power 
doubled by each pulley : thus, in n? T 
2 power equal to 1 pound, will ſuſtain 16 
pounds, 'by means of four pulleys ; be- 
cauſe 9x2X2X2%2=16. Again, in the 
combination of pulleys, repreſented in 
plate CCX1V. fig. 3. no 1; if the power 
at A be 1, that at B is 3, and at D 
27. And with the combination, ibid. 
n a. which conſiſts of 20 ſheevers, five 
on each pin, one mari may raiſe a ton 
weight. 8 
The force of the pulley may alſo be ea- 
fily ſhewn by comparing the velocities of 
the power and weight ; for it is evident, if 
the weight W (ib. ue 4.) be raiſed one 


nds; and in 


. 
inch, each ficing HE, D B, will 
+ Hortened one 1 and . bo 
will de lengthened two inches; 
th twice th 
W does,..in, the fame . 


b power 
7+ and 8. 


Lo the diſpoſition. of pulley according to 
ns 10, it is plain, ſince each pulley hay 


ugh the laſt-mentioned form be of the 
greateſt 


E | 


that of 


will, deſcend oné inch, by. which 

means the rope CD will be lengthened 

two inches, and one by the riſing of the 
weight W; wherefore the pulley E, will 
deſcend three inches; and thus the rope 

E P, will be lengthened fix inches by that 

means (viz. three on each fide) allo, the 

riſing of the weight will cauſe it to 
lengthen one inch more, ſq that the power 

P, goes through ſeven inches, while the 

weight W, riſes one: therefore, P: W 
211 7. And thus you proceed tor ary 
other number. my | 

PULMO, the LUNGS, in anatomy, tt 
the article LUNGS, 

PULMO MARINUS, or SEA-LUNGS, a name 
given by. ſome naturaliſts to a ſpecies of 
meduſa, which ſeems a mere lump of 
whitiſh ſemi-pellucid jelly. See the ar- 
ticle Mzgpusa. | - 
It is found in great abundance, floating 
on the ſui face of the water, about Shep · 


pey · iſland, in Kent. 

PULMONARIA, SAGE OF JERUSALEM, 
in botany, a genus of the pentandris- 
. monogynia claſs of plants, with a mone- 
lous flower divided into five obtuſe 
and erefto-patent ſegments at the limb: 
there is no pericarpium, the ſeeds, whict 
are four, being covtained in the calyx 

unaltered. See plate CCVIII. fig. 6. 
The leaves of ſage of Jeruſalem are dc. 
counted pectoral and cardiac, and * 
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fore good in all diſorders of the lungs, 


PULMONARY . vnsszLs, in anatomy, 
are arteries and veins, which carry the 


blood from the heart to the lungs, and 
back again from the 
See the article ARTERY, Sc. 
The 
right ventricle of the heart, and is diftri- 
buted only through the lungs, but with 
a vaſt number of ramifications, See the 
article LuN s. | {cp 

The pulmonary vein ariſes from the left 
yentricle of the heart, where it firſt forms 
a ſinus, then is divided into four branches, 
and-afterwards into innumerable ones, 


which are diſtributed through the whole 


ſubſtance of the lungs. | 
PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. See the 


articles CONSUMPTION and PHTHIS13., 


PULP, in pharmacy, the fleſhy and ſuccu- 
lent part of fruits, extracted by infuſion 
or boiling, and paſſed through a fieve, 
Some phyſicians alſo uſe the term pulp 


of the fleſh of animals. See FLESH. 


PULPIT, pulpitum, an elevated place in 


a church, whence ſermons are delivered: 
the french give the ſame-name to a read- 
ing deſk. « | | RY | ; 
Among the antient Romans, the term 
pulpitum ſigniſied the ſtage of a theatre; 
or, according to ſome, -an eminence; on 
the ſtage, for the muſic 3. or a ſuggeſtum 
whence declamations, c. were ſpoke. 
PULSATILLA, ' the PASQUE-FLOWER, 


polygynia claſs of plants, the flower of 
which con ſiſts of fix plane, erect, acumi- 
nated, and long petals; there is no peri- 


compreſſed, and hairy, being diſpoſed on 
an oblon ' — and hairy recep- 
tacle. See plate CCXI. fig, 4; 


denotes the beating or throbbing of the 
heart and arteries. ,- See the articles 
HeakT and ARTERY, ats ue 

No doctrine has been involved in more 
difficulties than that of pulſes 3 ſince, in 
giving a phyfiological account of them, 
phyſicians have eſpouſed quite oppoſite 
ſentiments 3 whilſt ſome doubt whether 
the pulſe is owing to. the ſyſtole or dia- 
ſtole ; as alſo, whether the motion of the 
heart, and arteries, is one and the ſame, 
for a moment of time. See the articles 
SYSTOLE and DiAs ro-. 
With regard to motion, the pulſes a 
reckoned only four, great and little, quick 
and flow, - When quickneſs. and great- 
Vol., III. | 


— 
28 


is 
* 
* 


neſs are joined 


to the heart. 
pulmonary artery ariſes from the 


carpium; the ſeeds, which are numerous, 


PULSE, pulſus, in the animal œconomy, 


_ WL 


lent; and when it is little and flow, it is 


- called a weak pulſe. They are alſo ſaid 


to be frequent and rare, equal and un- 
equal; but theſe are not the eſſential affec- 


tions of motion. Frequency, and quick- 


neſs are often confounded with each other. 


A pulleis ſaid to be hard or ſoft, with re- 


gard to the artery, according as it is tenſe, 
renitent, and hard, or flaccid, ſoft, and 
lax; for the diſpoſition of the arteries 
contribute greatly to the change of the 


pulley wherefore it ſometimes happens, 
that the pulſe in both arms is not alike, 


which is very common in a hemiplexy. 
Add to theſe a convulbve pulſe, which 


does not proceed from the blood, but from 


the ſtate of the artery, and is known by 
a tremulous ſubſultory motion, and the 
artery ſeems to be drawn upwards ; this 
in acute fevers, is the fign of death; and 
is ſaid to be the pulſe in dying perſons, 


which is likewiſe generally unequal and 
for the fatteſt, fulleſt, and moſt ſolid part 


intermitting. A great pulſe ſhews a 


more copious afflux of the blood to the 
heart, and from thence into the arteries 3 - 
a little pulſe, the contrary. 
ticle CIA cULATIO W. | 
- The pulſes of perſons differ according to 

the largeneſs of the heart and veſſcls, the 
quantity and temperies of the blood, the 
. elaſtic force of the canals 3 as alſo with - 


dee the ar» 


regard to the ſex, age, ſeaſon, air, motion, 


+ food, ſleep, watchings, and paſſions of 
the mind, The pulſe is larger and more 
in botany, 'a genus of the polyandria- 


quick in men than in women; in the bi- 


| lious and ſanguineo - bilious, than in the 
phlegmatic and melancholic, Thoſe who 
pre. lean, with tenſe fibres, and larger 


veſſels, have a greater and a ſtronger 


pulſe, than thoſe that are obeſe, with lax 

fibres and ſmall veſſels z whence they are 
more healthy, robuſt, and apt for labour, 
| In children, the pulſe is quick and ſoft ; 
in adults, greater and mote violent, In 


the old, it is commonly great, hard, and 


flow. Labour, motion, and exerciſe. of 
the body increaſe the circulation of the 


blood, the excretions, and particularly 


reſpiration; reft renders the circulation 
low and weak; intenſe ſpeaking increaſes 
- the circulation, and conſequently renders 
the pulſe large and quick. In watchigg, 
. the pulſe is more evident; in fleep, more 
. flow and languid, After drinking hot 
things, ſuch as coffee and tea, or hot 
bath-waters, as well as after meals, the 
. pulſe vibrates mote quick, But nothing | 
e 


produces a greater change in the pu 
[than 2 of the mind; in terror i 
15 3 


er, it becomes els. 


1 
is 


| 


n onequal, ſmall, und contrafted 3 in 


joy, frequent and great; in anger, quick 


and hard ; in ſadneſs, flow, ſmall, deep, 
and weak; and in intenſe ſtudy, lapguid 


and weak, With regard to the air, when 


after the predominancy of a weſt or ſouth- 
wind, it becomes north or eaſt, the pulſe 
is Aronger and larger; as alſo when the 


quickfilver- rifes in the barometer, But 


when the atmoſphere is denſe, humid, 
rainy, with a long ſouth-wind; as alſo 
where the life is ſedentary, the ſitep long, 
and the ſeaſon autunmal, the pulſe is lan- 
guid and ſmall, and the perſpiration de- 
ereafed. In May it is „ and ſome- 
times violent z in the middle of ſummer, 

vick but weak; in the autumn, flow, 
Re, and weak ; in the winter hard and 
great. A draſtic purge and an emetic 
render the pulſe hard, quick, and weak, 
with loſs of ſtrength z chalybeates, and 
the bark render it great and robuſt, and 
the complexion lively ; volatiles amplify 
and increaſe the pulſe; acids and nitrous 
remedies refrigerate the body, and ſe 


the pulſe 3 opiates and the Hike, render it 


ſmall and weak, and decreaſe the elaſti- 
city of the ſolids; whereasthings abound. 
ing with a friendly ſolphur increaſe the 
pulſe ; but poiſons render it ſmall, con- 
trated, and hard, When the quantity 
of the blood is too great, bleeding raiſes 
the pulſe, 

The ſeveral indications of the pulſe in 


different diſorders, may be ſeen under the 


reſpective names of theſe diſeaſes. 
Porst is alſo uſed for the ſtroke with which 
any medium is affected by the motion of 
light, found, Cc. through it, See the 
articles Meblun, Lionr, So. 
Sir Ifaac Newton demonſttates, that the 
— velocities of the pulſes in an elaſtic fluid 
medium (whoſe elaſticity is proportion- 
"able to its denſity) are in a ratio com- 
4 2 of half the ratio of the elaſtic 
orce directly, and half the ratio of the 
denſity "inverſely ; ſo that in a medium 


whoſe elaſticity is equal to its denſity, 


all pulſes. will be equally ſwift, 

PuLsE, legumen, in botany, a term ap- 
plied to all thoſe grains or ſeeds which are 
gathered with the hand, in contradiftinc- 
tion to corn, &c. which are d, or 
mowed : or it is the ſeed of the legumin- 
ous kind of plants, as beans, vetches, 
Sc. but it is by ſome uſed for artichokes, 
aſparagus, Se. | | 

PULSION, the a& of driving, er impel- 
ling a thing forwards, 

PULTOWAY, or PoELTWAa, a town of 
I | : 
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- Rouffis, in the provinte of Ukrain, ſtu- 
ated in eaſt long. 35%, north — 
PU — 2p Izato, the 

art of pviverizing, of reducing a dry bo. 
dy into a fine poder which — 
ed in friable bodies, by pounding ot 
beating them in a mortar, Cc. but to 
| pulverize malleable ones, other methods 
muſt be taken. To pulverize lead, or 
tin, the method is this: rub a round 
wooden · box all over the infide, with 
chalk; pour a little of the melted metal 
nimbly into the box ; when, ſhutting the 
lid, and ſhaking the box briſkly, the me. 
tal will be reduced to powder, See the 
article GRANULAT1ON». 
PULVINATED, in the antient architec. 
ture, a_ term applied te a frieze which 
ſwells or bulges ont in the manner of: 
PULVIS, a FowDER. See Power, 
The operation of reducing medicines into 
powder is ſo very ſimple in itfelf, that 
it requires no other ſkill than having 
thoſe things which come under its ma- 
nagement iently dry, in order to be 
ſo divided. In judging of the fitneſs of 
materials for this treatment, only theſe 
two conſiderations neceſſarily require our 
attention. The firſt is, whether the things 
themſelves are thus redacible without any 
previous management that may bun 
their medicinal virtues ? and next, whe- 
ther their virtues are conveniently pre 
ſerved in this form, when — into 
it? Under the firit of theſe it natural) 
occurs, that viſcid and oily ſubſtances 
cannot de thus managed without fit 
reducing them to ſome brittleneſs, which 
cannot be done without drying: if ſuch 
things, therefore, cannot ufficiently 
— for 8 —— exhaling ther 
tter parts, of deftroying that particular 
quality for which the frnple 5 valued 
in medicine, as it happens with many 
ſceds and s, they are much better i 
any other form than this. The other requi- 
fite in this form, relating to the preſerr:- 
tion of things reduced into it, direct: not 
to tbe materials therein which art 
volatile, or will any other way change in 
air, The preparations, intet- 
tions, &c. of the ſeveral powders uſed in 
medicine, may be ſeen under their (evt- 
ral heads. See the article PowDEs. 
PuLv1s FULMINANS;' among chemifts, 2 
powder fo called from its ſmart and loud 
exploſion, when it begins to melt after 
being placed upon an iron - plate over 


enile fire. It is prepared * 
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Pi, 


in 


thiree ounces of © purified nitre, two theſe parts communicate with the water, 


back, 


* FY * 
7 8 N 
4 * 
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ounces of ſalt of tartar, and one ounce of 
brimſtone, and grind them well together 


in a mortar z then putting a ſmall quan- 


tity, as about balf a dram, over the fire, 
in the mantber already mentioned, it will 


make a great exploſion, The more 
philoſo } way of accounting for this 
effect of the pulvis fulminians is, accord- 


ing to Dr. Shaw, by ſuppoſing that the 

acid ſpirits of the 

ing looſened by the heat, ruſh towards 

one another, and towards the falt of 

the tartar with ſo great a violence, as by 

the ſhock at onee to turn the whole into 
ur and ſmoke. . | 


Vi : 
PUMICE, in natural hiſtory, a flag or 


cinder of ſome foſſil, originally bearing 
another form, and only reduced to this 
ate = the action of the fire, though 
general ranked by authors among t 

native ſtones. Tt is a lax and ſpungy 


matter, frequently of an obſcure, ftriated -- 
arts, and always very 
of holes 


texture i many 
cavernous and full z it is hard 
and harſh to the touch, but much lighter 
than any other body that comes under 
the claſs of ſtones, It is found in maſſes 
of different fizes, and of a perfectly ir- 
regular ſhape, from the bigneſs of a 
pigean's egg to that of a buſhel, We 
— it — 1 parts of 2 
t particularly from about the burning 
mountains Etna, Veſuvius, and Hecla, 
by whoſe eruptions it is thrown up in 
vaſt abundance ; and being by its light- 
neſs ſupported in the air, is carried into 
ſeas at ſome diftance by the winds, and 
thence to diftant ſhores. The great uſe 
of the pumice among the antients, ſeems 
to have been 3s a dentifrice, and at pre- 
ſent it is retained in the ſhops on the 
a „ | 
umice-ſtones, on being imported, pay 
a duty of 28. 6d. be. ton; and Fan 
a exportation, 2 8. "bets 
L. See the article PoMMEL.. © 


PUMP, antlia, in bydraulics, a machine 


formed on the model of a ſyringe, for 
railing of water. See SYRINGE. © 


The theory of pump-work depends, in than the e A 33 the yelocity of 
the water is greater t 

Now that this may be the caſe; we ſhall 
bew by calculation what diameters; the 


barrel and pips ought to have, compared 


a great meaſure, upon the properties of 
the inverted ſyphon ; thus let A BCD 
EFG (plate COXVL, fig. 2.) repreſent 
an inverted fyphon, A BCD a column 
of air, and B G the lower part ef 

pipe of a your immerſed in the 4 

of the well HI. Let P be the piſton of 
the pump at E in its loweſt — 
uud at F in its higheſt, Now as both 
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nitre and fulphur be- 


— 


PU M 


one by preſſing on it, the other by open 


ing into it, they may be looked upon 


as communicating with one another, 
Wherefore A B CD, the column of air, 


would by its weight or preſſure foree up 
a columa of water into the pipe D G to 


the height of thirty-two feet, were the 
vir exhauſted from the ſaid pipe, and 
continued to that height; ſince the 


weight of a column" of air is equal to 


that of ſuch a column of water of the 


ſame hafe, . If, therefore, the piſton P 


be thus thruſt down to E, meeting the 
water there, and from thence it be raiſed 
to F with an uniform motion, the water 
will- riſe from E to follow the piſton 


with a variable. motion ; the leaſt of 


which is "as A EDE, and the 
greateſt as /AT=DE=y/AB. 

If in r the piſton; the velocity of 
the water be leſs than that of the piſton, 


it will pot be able to follow it; but will 
leave à ſpace between them, which will 


increaſe more and more 2s the velocity. 
of the water becomes leſs than that of the 


iſton. The conſequence of this will 
» that a part of the ſtroke of the piſton 
will be loſt ; and not only that, but the 


' Piſton, when the water leaves it, will 


riſe very hard, as having a weight of 


Water upon it, and the air of greater den- 


fity above than below ; whence the equi- 


_ librium, which ought to be in pumps, is 


 workman, Now as this can happen even 
Where the diameter of the ucking-pips 
it 


deſtroyed, and the ballance againſt the 


is equal 10 that. of the pump-barre 


© muſt happen much ſooner whey the ſuck- 


and conſeque 
and leave the greater voi 
On the contrary, if the win 
the water, riſing into the pipe, Þ 67 

| than that of the piſton, there;will be no 
void ſpacez and the pumpe bare 


”e- 


with the velocity of the watet and piſton. 
Let A (ibid.) . repreſent the leaſt alti- 


: 10g-Pipe is leſs than the barrel; becapſe- 


he water riſing through a leſs paſſage 
will be longeryh fillip = 
u 


the pump: barrel, 
y mu | 


77 the piſton, 
ſpace between. 


* 


eater 


| may 
be made in proportion as much. wid 


an that of tha piſton. 


. tude of the atmoſphere A Cg 31 feet 


> of water; BZ DF the higheſt elevation 
of the piſton above the Oe of ths 5 
a | water 
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PUM.. 
water HI, which let be 16 feet. And 
let the greateſt velocity of the piſton 
which can well be given to a pump be 
that of four feet in a ſecond =p; and 
V = the leaſt velocity of the water that 
riſes in the pipe; D = the diameter of 
the barrel; and 4 = the diameter of the 
IDC, | 
| — here we have T A- B=V= 
the leaſt velocity of water; and the fall 


. which will produce that velocity is the 


_ ſquare of that expreſſion, wiz, A B—2 
"AB, that is, 31 + 16—24/ 31x10 
= 2 feet'6 inches, the height of the fall 
required. Whereas, by the common way 
of taking the ſquare of VA B, wiz. 
A- for the height, we have 15 feet for 
the fall, which extraordinary error muſt 
be of very bad conſequence in practice. 


Here the velocity / A —y/ B=y/ g1 
22 16==5, 6—4==1,6 per ſecond. The 


velocity of the water, at the bottom of 


the pipe D, is a6 556; that al- 
ſo muſt be the velocity of the piſton at 
D, that the-water may follow it ; whence 
the piſton moving with the ſame velocity 
at F, where the velocity is but 1,6, we 
have $5,6»=1,6=4 feet of void ſpace; 
therefore 4 parts in 5,6 of ſuch a ſtroke, 
. would be loſt or ineffectual. We may 
here obſerve, by the way, that ſince the 
velocity of the water at D is 5,6, and the 
greateſt velocity which can be given to the 

iſton (without camaging the machinery) 


$ but 4; therefore a piſton, working at 


the lower end of the pipe or barrel, will 


always have water more than 2 to 
8 ＋ any void ſpace or loſs of labour, 


But, fince we find ſo great a void in the 


pipe at F of the ſame diameter with the 
| piſton, it is evident, if we contract all the 
part below F into a ſmall pipe as F P, 
- and let the part FG remain as it was for 
the barrel for the piſton to play in, as at 
F, that then the water will riſe into the 

barre] FG with a greater velocity than 
before, in proportion as the pipe is leſs ; 


conſequently, if the bore of the pipe FD. 


be to that of the barrel FG, as the velo- 
elty of the piſton P, or the water in the 
barrel, is to the velocity of the water in 
the pipe, there will always be a ſufficiency 
of water to prevent a vacuum in the bar- 
rel. Which rule in ſymbols is thus ex- 
preſſed, DD: dd:: V;; whence D* 

d V for a general canon; any three 

of which e being given, the 
fourth may 
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minute, each a two 


whence v g= 1. 


found, Thus, for exam - 


e 
ple, ſuppoſe D, v, and V were given to 
| DVD 

Leet the 


find 4, we bas d == = 
diameter of the barrel D=6 inches; and 


ſuppoſe the piſton Z 


ives 2o/firokes in 2 
cha two feet ſtroke, ſpending 
as much time in its aſcent as deſcent; 


then will the motion of the piſton be 90 


feet per minute, or 1 per ſecond; 
Laſtly, to obtain the 
value of V, we mult fix on the length of 
the pipe F D (ibid.) which let be 16 feet; 
then the higheſt elevation of the piſton 


will be 18 feet (if it comes to the botiom 


of the barrel, as it ought to do); where- 


fore, an height of water of 18 feet in the 


pump G D, acts againſt the weight or 


| height of 31 feet in the leg AC. Now 


the velocity V of the water 'in the. pipe 


. FD being uniform, or {conſtantly the 


ſame, we muſt find what difference of 


uniform velocities will be generated by 


falls from 31 and 18 feet heights,” Thus 
165: 32 2: 31 : 43 nearly; and 
v 16k : 32 :: 18: 324; whence the 
> ke of theſe uniform velocities will 


be 43z—324=10F= 10 feet three inches 
per ſecond; therefore V=10F. Where- 


fore < = d = 22 inches of the 
5 
diameter of the pipe FD. 


The reaſon why we make no uſe of the 
expreſſiony/ A C —Y/D F in this caſe, 
is, becauſe this gives only the difference 
of the inſtantaneous velocities, or the leaf 


velocity with which the water at F can 


begin its motion upwards; whereas ve 
here want to find what the conſtant and 


uniform motion of the water will be, or 


how much it will ſupply every ſecond 
uniformly, which is done by the method 
above. For, ſince a fall of 165 gives an 
uniform velocity of 3a feet per ſecond, 3 
fall of 31 feet will give 43; thus a fall 
of 18 feet will give 324, and their differ. 
ence muſt be that of the water at F. 
If we know the velocity of the piſton v, 
the diameter of the barrel D, and the 
diameter of the pipe d, we ſhall find the 
velocity of the water in the pipe J, 
DD . L 
= eee thus in words, multiply 


the ſquare of the diameter of the ban 
by the velocity of the piſton ; divide the 
product by the ſquare of the diameter af 
the pipe, the quotient will be the yours 


OS -1-3-$-3- 3 IHE” - „ 4 =, =,» —, 4 =» 


E 


s * L ! - 
* ? : 


.fought from the water in the pipe. This 
. — when found, mutt. be taken 
he from 42, the remainder 4.3— V will be 
the uniform velocity produced by a fall 
nd from the higheſt ſituation of the piſton to 
12 e loweſt ſurface of the water in the 
ing well, and which is found by ſaying, as 
nt; :: : PF: wher 
22716324 DF; whence 
1 Br Lebic levation of the piſton, 
the will be known. f 
Lg When we know D, V, and d, we find v 
et; the velocity of the piſton by this theorem 
lton 55 that is, in words, multiply 
tom HEE 4h 
ere- ¶ the ſquare of the diameter of the pipe by 
| the the velocity of the water in it, and divide 
t or the odud by the ſquare of the diameter 
Now of the barrel, the quotient is the velocity 
pipe of the piſton required, 
the Having given the velocity of the water 
e of in the pipe V, the diameter of the pipe 
d by d, the velocity of the piſton v, to find the 
Thus diameter of the barrel D, we have this 
and | Vdd - 
e the theorem D = —D 3 that is, multi- 
will ply the ſquare of the diameter of the pipe 
nedes y the velocity of 'its water, and divide 
here- that product by the velocity of the piſton 
the ſquare root of the quotient is the dia- 
f the meter of the barrel ſought. | 
We ſhall now proceed to the deſcription of 
two or three 7 the moſt uſeful pumps, but 
f the firſt give an account of that ſort of valves 
caſe, which are exceeding good, and ought to 
rence be uſed in pumps, and all kinds of wa- 
e leak ter- engines, where valves are neceſſary. 
F can Let AB C D (ibid. fig. 2.) be the bucket 
as we of a piſton, or any other part where a 
it and valve is required; in the middle there is 
be, of a circular but tapering hole from top to 
ſecond bottom, in which is fitted the tapering or 
nethod conical piece EF GH, with a piece IK 
ves an to be ſcrewed in and out of the bottom 
ond, 3 part HG, It is to be ſcrewed out, when 
a fall the ſaid ſolid E G is. put into its place 
differs or hole in AC; and afterwards ſcrewed 
5. in, when the whole together appears as 
on , in the figure LMN OP, The piece E G 
nd the now becomes a valve, or W 0 of per- 
ind the mitting the water to aſcend, and to pre- 
ipe V, rent its deſcent. wir 
That the water puſhing againſt the bot- 
ultiply tom of the valve will raiſe it upwards, 
hand is evident from the conical form thereof, 
ide the and its lying in the hole only by its own 
eter eight ; the length of the key at K be- 
yelocity ing ſufficient'to permit ſuch a riſe of tbe 
ſought Ve, as will admit a ſpace between it 
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P UM 
and the hole for the water to paſe a8 
freely as as an and, that the valve 
may not be thrown quite out of the hole, 
the croſs piece I is added, of a greater 
length than the diameter of the loweſt 
part of the valve. thy tarts 
If the valve E G and its ſocket A C be 
of braſs, and fitted, by grinding them 
with emery firſt and putty afterwards, 
with a drill-bow -into each other, they 
will not only be water-tight, but even 
. air-tightz and that too, if but ſlightly. 
touched with the emery or putty : for if 
they are ground to a poliſh, the atiraction 
of coheſion will take place, and prevent 
the valve from riſing ſs freely as it ought 
to do; yea, ſometimes thole ſurfaces have 
been found to cohere ſo ſtrongly, that 
the force of the. riſing water could not 
overcome it: but all this would be pre- 
vented, and every thing ſucceed to one's 
wiſh, if they were made as above directed, 
as has been found by long experience and 
trying every way. 
Kinds and firufture of Puurs. Pumps are 
diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral kinds, accord- 
ing to the different manners of their act- 
ing; as the common ſucking pump, 
. forcing pump, lifting pump, mercurial 
pump, Sc. „ is rct 
1. The ſtructure and action of the com- 
mon ſucking pump, as it is called, has 
been ſo far deſcribed in the above theory 
of pumps, that little remains to be ſaid 
on it. However, it may not be impro- 
per to give a figure or two of this kind 
of pump, in order to ſhew its ſtructure, 
— the contrivances uſed in working it. 
Fig. 3. ibid. repreſents a ſimple ſucking 
pump, in which A is the ciſtern; AB, 
the barrel or pipe, ſtanding in the water 
EF; GD, the piſton and bucket, with its 
bucket and valve D; and C, the valve open 
for the aſcent of the water. Fig. 4. ibi 
. n*x and a. is a very ſimple and uſeful con- 
trĩivance for making two pumps by means 
of the ballance AB, having large iron- 
balls at each end, placed in equilibre on 
the two ſpindles C, as repreſented in the 
figure; on the right and left are two 
boards I, nailed to two croſs - pieces faſten- 
ed to the axis of the machine. On theſe 
two boards, the perſon who is to work the 
pumps, ſtands, and ſupports himſelf 'by 
our poſts, E, D, erected perpendicularly, 
and having'croſs-pieces on the top. At ie 
** of ten inches on each ſide of the 
Axis, are faſtened the piſtons M, N, which 
go to the ſuckers. The man, by leaning 
alterpately on his right and left foot, 1 


— 
. 


- 


* 


* 
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the ballante in motion, by which means 
the pumps O, P, are worked, and the 
| — — the pipe * — car- 
ried to a height proportional to the dia- 
meter of — lv ind the action of 
the ballance. It will be neceſſary to 
on each hᷣdqe an iron-ſpring, as F, G, 
in order te return the ballance, and pre- 
vent its motion from being too great. 
Fig. g. Sud. is another machine for work · 
- mg Two pumps, where A repreſents a 
large weight faſtened to the axis, to re- 
gulate the motion of the machine. On 
cach ſide of — axis 2 is a piſton which 
s to the ſuckers of the two pum 
. © D. The machine it put in —5 
by the man's treading on the board E, 
and, conſequently, the two pumps de- 
liver water alternately, All which is ſo 
plain from the figure, that it needs no 
deſcription, be + 
- 2. The forcing pump ts already been 
RI explained under the article 
ORc 55 ; 


3. Tus lung pump is only a forcing 


of another ſtructure, repreſented in 

ate CCXVII. fig. 1. where AB is a 
rrel, fixed in the frame KILM; 

- which alſo is fixed immoveable, with the 
lower part in the water to be exhauſted. 
GEQHO is a frame with two ſtrong 
zon-rods, moveable through holes in the 
upper and lower parts of -the pump IK 


and LM: in the bottony ef this frame is 


| fixed an -inverted piſton BD, with its 
backet and valve pon the tep at D. 
Upon the top of the batrel, there! goes 
off a part K H; Gither fixed to the barrel, 
or moveable by à ball and ſocket, (as 
here repreſented at F) but in either caſe 


fo very mesapd tight, bat no water or 


air can poſſihſj get into the barrel, hic 
vould ſpoil the effect of me pump In 
this part, at C, ig ned a valve opening 
upwards. Now when the piſton- frame 
zes thruſt down into the water, the piſton 

D deſcends, and the water below will 
_ ruſh up through the valve D, and get 


above the piſton; Where, upon the 


frame's being lifted up, the pifton will 
force the water through the valve C up 
© Into the ciſtern P, there to run off by the 
* Note, this ſort of pump is ſet ſo 
ar in the water, that the piſton may 
play below the ſurface of it. | 


Another excellent pap 
© fort, is repreſented, ibid. fig. 2. whic 
has this N that its pifton 
works without friction. Its ſtructute is 


this: ABCDEFGHIKL Ee kind 


of Usen the upper part of the piſton is fixed 
a a Circular (or ay figured) Flock of iron 


- and from thence forced down again in 


ter of the piſton is Jeſs than that of the 
cavity, it is plain that in its motion up 
and down no friftion can happen, as 


. of ſuſpending it on the leather,” In the 
bottom part is fixed a pipe, F O, to bring 


: run in beneath, through 


© Its valves and when the pifton is raiſed 


"up" the pipe AM to i elde. Ano: 


of the lifting 


of a box indofing the piſton ; this box 


' conſiſts of two parts, wiz. one u 


 ABCIKL, and the bndef one, DE 


GH, which ſhut upon each other. The 
piſton within, ab, is a circular piece of 
wood; about the circumference of which 
is nailed — of well · ſeaſoned leather, 
of à eircutar form, and ſo wide, that 
yo the piſton ie place at the bottom of 
e box, the leather may lie over the ſides 

. thereof at D H all around. The pifton 
and leather, thus placed on the upper 
part, is forced dowd upon the under one, 
+ and then both parts ſcrewed very faſt to- 
gether. The manner of which is very 
| ealy to yg from the figure, where 
'igfdb& is the leather going from the 
l 


on through the jointure of the box. 


or wood, denoted by def, in the top of 
which, at e, is fixed the rod of the piſton 
- QC, by which the piſton is drawn up 
towards the upper part of the cavity In, 


- working the pump, Now as the diame- 


there are no parts for it to rub againk, 
© which is occafioned by the eontrirance 


up the water from the mine or well at O, 
; which it delivers into the box by a valre 
at c. In the middle of the piſton is like- 
wiſe another valve m, opening upwards, 
AMNL is a tube or n pipe, in 

which the water is raiſed to a ciſtern to 
run off. It is , to abferve, that ad 
the piſton is drawn up, the water will 
che valve c, to 
prevent a vacuum]; and alfo, that when 
the piſton is forced down, che water in 
the lower parts mult be forced up through 


again, the water above it will be forced 
ther thing peculiar to this pump is, the 
ſhortneſs of the ſtroke of the piſton, 
which is compenſated by the largenels 
of its area, and the greater number of 
ſtrokes that may be made in the ſame 
time. The only objeftion to this pump 
is, that it is always charged with it 
weight of ſo much water, as is equa] - 
a column of water, whoſe baſe is £qu3 
to the area of the piſton, and the height 
equal to that of the reſervoir. N 
4+ The mexcurial pump, or that — 
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works by quick-filver, being one of the: , e water. will riſe through the 
moſt «Ka of the mollern inventiene, valle at 1 into the pipe, and allo the 
we ſhall be the more full in its deſerip- - ., mexcvry, Will riſe in. the inner ſhell by the 
tion, which is taken from a model,. A. pfeſſurs of the air on the outer ſhell, till 
B- (plate CCXVIIL fig. 2.) is a ciſtern the, equilibrium be reſtored: and the 
placed on the top of a braſs-tube POR, . the water raiſed will be nearly 
open at each end PR and OO. To- 14 Umes as great as that of the mercury. 
wards the upper part of the tube at Fig. When the tube $M is raiſed again, the 
inſerted (or ſoldered). a curved pipe FG, air will be conipreſſed within the barrel; 
opening into the tube at F; and in the © andy; its. ſpring increafing, it will act 
end G is cemented à glaſs-tube G H,",... upon the water, the mercury of the in- 
fixed below in an hollow box LE, full ner ſhell, and the valve E; the water 
of holes for the admiſſion of water, into aàbote the valve I it cannot move, be- 
which it is immerſed. MNS T is es © cauſe of the yalve being ſhut below; its 
exterior tube, open at the top MT, and whole force is therefore ſpent on the 
cloſe at the bottom NS; in which bot-"" "mercury, and valse Ez it will act on 
tom is firmly fixed another hollow tube the. inner ſhell of mercury, and drive it 
VXYW, cloſe on the top XE, down to the ſevel of that in the outer 
which may be a ſolid piece of wood. - ſhall*as at 2 0% cd; and then the pref- 
This inner tube or cylinder of wood _ ſure will be every where equal, ai. oa 
goes up into the tube QORP, at the thg inner and outer ſhell, and an the 
lame time that this is inveſted by the x - valve E: as the:tubgaſter this continues 
terior tube MNS T, as is ſeen in be moving up, the air- Will be farther com- 
figure. In the lower part of the pipe at 4 and its ſpring made greater 


H is a diaphragm, and a valve I, open- 


thin that of the outward air, which 


ing upwards far the aſcent of water when thierefpre it will overegme, and ſo thruſt | 
a vacuum is made. At CD in the main upthe valve E, till fo much has eſcaped | 
tube, above the inſertion of the pipe is - ag,leayes the remainder in equilibrio with | 
— — and valve E, opening the atmoſphere, T two bells of mer - 1 
upwards, alſo to give paſſage to the wa- cuty will be upon a level all the while 1 
ter in ghe forcing part of the firoke, > the ait is going through the valve, be- 
Now to explain the peculiar manner. of | cauſe the preſſure is pot greater within 
working by quick - ſilver, which for that than without. By tepeating the opera- 
0 . I ot *? . y * 8. per 
purpoſe is ppured into the exterior tube tion a ſecond time, the air will be. far- 
MS, which, when applied to the pump ther-rarified;; aud the; water will again 
in its place, will be made to riſe in -. riſe-is the pipe g and thus on, till the 
ylindrig, mells; one about the tube; of pff and barrel he füll ar in the common = | 
the pump outwardly z the other within, pump. CCC Fe 
about tha innermoſt tube or plug XA: TI pump made for. common. uſe, o 
at repreſented in the figure at a, 5, 40d ould have the. followi | | 
e, d. At the bottom there is but onecy= the length of the outer ta] . 
lindric mell; becauſe the middle tube inches, of the inner tube Xt C 
= Vo G. bottom, leaving the E 2. * Aeg r 2 he 4nni if 
* . | : " w or = nx inches E zi + A | 
From this account it is eaſy to obſerve, the outer tube = * of in inch, of the - g 
that the part COQD anſwers to the middle one 8 pt an inch, and of the 2 
barrel of the common pump. FG H to inner one Z3-of an inch, and the bot- 9 
the pipe, the inner tube X Q to the piſ- tom of the tube 2 0 to Pi within an 5 
9%, angl dhe quick.-ſilver at bottom, to inch of the bottom, NS, of the's | | 
2 5 „ 0 the outer i 10 
te leathers of the common piſton 3 for tube. Theſe dimenſions afford ſufficient  Þ 
" prevetts all communication of the en- ſtrength, if the tubes or barrels 3 % 
ternal air and internal part of the barrel, pas a or caſt iron, and of A 
Wien he .yacuum is to be made. ſuch a djameter; that. the diſtance be- 1 
Whenee it ig evident, that upon letting each” \ be 5 1 
d hy, g , tween each” may be + the tenth of an 1 
don theater. tube MS, it carries; be ni | 
to 0 , inch, ang this ſhould” be nicely effected i 
own the anner tube X.Q at the ſame by baving the tubes truly turned in 0 N 1 
"me, and makes a larger ſpace in the 1.74 1 werde fog 4 an þ 
amel And oi in wh 1 athe, A ttanfeeeſe ſection of a gt M \ 
| pipe, in which the air will be the circomference of theſe tubes; Wik | 
andes or become rarer, and its ſpring lenoffe PE 


their thicknelſes and the ſpaces: between 
is repreſented in plate CCXVII. fig. 4. 
r where 


ened.- Ta conſequence of 
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here AB is the outer, C D the chiddle, 
and EF the innet tube. The ſpates be- 
tween are mad ſo narrow, becauſe 


dothefwiſe too g. * quantity of mer- C | pry onthe inner one being 
-  cury would bethecdſlary ; 7 11 75 of no de greateſt: and for. e try 14 feet the 


- os = It - 4 
IC + 


manner of ule, — 


eording46 their * and ngt ebe gan-. 


If now every 115 ft : 
and mercury poured in ts. the height of 
24 inches, as ſhewn at NSA and 


the barrel and pipe be filled with ter, FZNSM (plate CCXV: 


ſo that the Whole pump be fuß and ia 


equilibrzum in We punfp ts defiroyed 
ine? Frenzer piece; which wille 
upon the Yeleeniti Uf; the tube XN, and f 
which. enν¹/t be füſſered, betauſe of the 
preffutt of tue dr ob the water at H, 
and 6n* the thefevry in the ovter ſhell at 
a, d. And bedvſe the preſſures of the 
air outwardly at H and g are equal; but 
there is not an equal preff re inwardly on 
the valve I, and the inner ſhell-of 'mer- 
_ b, c; and the valve being preſſed 
with all the water in the pipe above it, 
- which is proportional to the altitude bg; 
and the ſurface of the mercury of the in- 
ner ſbell at 6, c, beltifg;preſſed only with 


_ 


the altzode of water E ö, it is plain the 


Water will hot kuſh in at J, till the ptef- 
- ſure' ow b, e, becomes equal to it; and 
that will be, when the beight of the inner 


= 


ſhell 86 isgremerthay at of the outer 


rel Ak a by ner L part of the difference and as the motion of the piſton is con 
. the water and mercury will con 


55 80 then the preſſure 
b and T, upon the motion 
Ctownwards, the water 


| of the ande 
| being equal at 
- "of | the tube 


il 
And the Height of the merchry in the in- 
er ſhell Wil alwiys exceed that in the 
* puter ſhell, in ſuch manner, that the ex- 
i=xeſs will7be about 7; of bg, or the 


beight af the point 5 abqye the water 


at H. 1 5 


{When the other tube is in its loweſt ſitu- f 
ation, the mercury in the inner ſhell will 


be nearly at the top, XV; and in the 
vuter ſhell it will bude but a ſmall height 


as 2040rQd. And hen the tube MS 


„will force the Water im the pump to at 
upon the upper pürt of the valve I, the 


+ vader.part of iht valve E, and the ſur- 
fate of the mereury' at b, in the inner 


hell. The valve I is thereby ut cloſe, 


the valve E it endeavours to puſh up but 


cannot, till u bas firſt reduced the mer - 


Ul . 
, > 
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5 as 


part be fitted fer Wötk, * The theory of the operatiot af this com. 
= my pump will be much moreedGily under. 


equilibrio with the 3 ver ſame principles. H G P is the un. 
the outer tube be moved down +4 luches ter- pipe, as in the pump; Z N repreſent; 
nat the commencement of the weten, we the inner cylindric tube, and MS the 
br duter one; "OF Z | 
ill enſue Which the piſton VX moves (which i; 
1 forcer, or without a valve;) and CR 


* 


* 
be N pyirapgh the valves at I, every 


run. 
in each ſhell to a level i after which, 
& tube M S continues its.motion up- 

the mercury will rien the outer 


* 


— 


wallie fs forced above the Typfact of the 
inne ſhell, 5, the mercury will riſe in 
the outer one 1 foot, | 


oof from conſidering the * HG 
II. fig. 


which, though very ſimple, acts on » 


Q is the barrel in 


a”conduit-pipe to carry away the water 
forced through the valve E. In all (hi 
it is eaſy to ſee the analogy between this 
ſyphon and the mercurial pump. tt; 
operation likewiſe is the ſame. - 

For let mercury be poured into the legs 
Ms and ZN, it will come to a level at 
a, b, Now ſuppoſe the other part of the 
ſyphon full of water, and the piſton 
raiſed, it is plain the water at H cannot 

open the valve I, till a column of mer. 
cury be raiſed in the leg ZN above the 
ſurface of that in the outer leg Ms, 
ſufficient to, ballance the weight of the 
water in the pipe HF; then will th 
preſſure of the air be equal upon the m 
ter H, and the mercury in the leg MS; 


ue to riſe with equal moment, nt 


therefore the mercury will rife 1 inch fo 
4 14 inches nearly, till the pill 
80 ops. | 211 
When this happens, the ſurface of 
mercury in the leg Z N will be at c, at 
that in the leg MS at 4; and now, 
the piſton be puſhed down again, it vl 
cauſe the water to ſhut the valve I, an 
to act on the mercury at c, and ont 
valve at E, but the preſſure of the air 
E will not ſuffer the valve to riſe till ti 
_ preſſure there be greater within than wit 
out, Which it cannot be till the ſurf 
of mereury in the outer leg MS be big 
than that in the inner one; wheretor 
before the valve E can open, the merc® 
in each leg muſt come again to the ley 
' 8, ö; after which, the mercury will" 
in tte outer leg MS, ſo as to be alway*' 
)  equilibrio with the water in the condi 
RC, and the part . 
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and ut / in the other: and 
then the (aid beight. of the water wil be 


nearly 14 times the height df; or ce. 


'All this'is very eaſy to underſtand from 


the common principles of hydrofftatics z 
and if this be underſtood," the nature of 
the pump muſt, as being the very ſame 
machine with a different diſpoſition of its 
Ws, cs ls Ee 

From this theory of the mercurial pump, 
it is eaſy to infer, that in conſtructin 


one, the part ZF OQ ought to be plac 


in the middle of the height from the wa- 


tube N 8, the differences between the 


a. 


ter H to be raiſed, to the ciſtern AB 
' which receives and delivers it; or more 


nicely, the level ſurface ab cd of the 


mercury when the pump is full, and juſt 
| deb Wet, ought'to be in the middle 


7 * 


point of the line R £3 the reaſon is, be- 
cauſe in the deſcebt and aſcent of the 


altitydes of the outer and inner ſhells a 4 
and c are equal, and ih each caſe a xgth 
part of the height of the water below or 


' above it. 


Suppoſe'the whole height from the water 
to the piſtqn be Rg==60 feet; then a R 
— 5 o feet, or 360 inches; then 


alſo 14) 360028 nearly, that is, the diffe- 


rence of the altitudes in the mercurial 
ſhells will be about 26 inches. The 
plate therefore here they ought to be on 
2 level is at leaſt 13 E M. or 
the quick · ſil cer my 

to a height N a greater than about 15 or 


*% 


never be poured in 


16 inches, or 17 at moſt, If the height 
Rg be greater than 60 feet, the tubes M 


8, &c. mult be proportionably enlarged. 


Ceneral obſervations on PUMP-WORK. 


From what has been ſaid under the ar- 


viTY, we preſume the reaſon will ap- 


pear ſufficiently evident, why no.ſingle 
TetfeAly tight, can ne | 


pump, though perfet) 
water by a piſton playing at a greater 
diſtatice than 32 feet ; ner can this be 
remedied by ſeveral valves in the pipe 
below. the Mos, as ſome have pretended z 
for ot A B ela CCXIX. bg. 1.) be 


the barrel of a pump, G F the pi on, 


BE a pipe e barrel to the 
water at E, 60 feet below it; and Jet B, 
C, D, E, be 4 valves placed in the pipe 
'at 20 feet diſtance from each e. 


Now when the piſton is drawn up from 


B to F, a vacuum will be made between, 

but the valve B will not riſe by the water, 

below it z for the water in the part BC 

'Gnnot riſe itſelf, much leſs can that in 
Vol, III. | 


Ig i fappoſing the 'mercary now apde 
EN 


fore no part of the wa 
enn move of itſelf, or by itſelf. Now no 


only of 32 feet 


valve G into the tube G 


2 — 45 4 1 * F : 
5 "4 * þ : ” ” : þ. | 


part C D below it, as hang cefed 


1 1 


the. 


with the weight of the column above, 


and its own. weight downwards, there- 


power can be applied any where hut at E 


to move the whole column; nor can the 
Whole be moved without raiſing all the 
valves at once; therefore the power able 
_ to raiſe the valve at E, and conſequently 


the valve at B, muſt be able to overcome 


the preſſure of a column of water 60 feet 


high: but the air ean fuſtain a column 
igh ; therefore the air 
cannot raiſe the valve E, nor any of the 
reſt; and conſequently, the water can- 
not riſe in the barrel A B ef a fiogle 
pump, if longer than 32 feet. 


However, we may raiſe water by a com- 


pound-pump, ſuch as is repreſented; in 


(plate CCXVIIL. fig. 3.) where A is the 


rod of the pifton, which,at B is divided 


into two, one of which goes to the barrel 


DE, and draws up the water from the 


ciſtern EF; the other part B C goes 


down to the ſaid ciſtern, where it is dis 
vided at C into two other parts; one 
going to tlie pump F G, ſupplies the wa- 
ter to the ciſtern EF; the other part CH 
es to another pump IK below, and 
raws up the water from K to the ciſtern 
HI. Now thele pumps all w-rking/at 


once, will draw water from any depth, 
. p vided each pump does not exceed 32 
feet in height. a ; 


We ſhall conclude this ſubject with an ac- 
count of one other method of raiſing wa- 


ter, by the natural agency of heat and cald 


only. It is as follows: ABC D (ibid. 
fig. 2.) is pretty large veſſ:1 filled with 


ar- Water to the height E F, the ipace ahore 
tictes FLUID, ATMOSPHERE and Ga- 


being full of air. On the upper part of the 
veſſel is a tall tube inſerted & H, and 
deſcends below the ſurface of the water + 
to K. On the nether part is another 


tube or pipe IW. In each tube js, a 


valve opening upwards, as at I and G. 
The body of this inſtrument being nicely 


_ cloſed every where, ſo that no ait can ei- 


1 „. 


. cape, and placed with the lower end in 
tha water W, and thus continued iy the 
hot ſun of a ſummer's day, the air wWill 
be rarified by the heat *h Ne 
upper part, and will compreſs the ſobja- 


e ſun jn 


ceijt water, and force it 50 through-the 
| Ly and by the 
cold of the following night it will be 


condenſed again; and-chen the preſſure 
of the atmoſphere will force me er 
dt W up the pipe 


the. 


I, to repleni 
peſſel 


45 L 


column BFT 
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veſſel each day: and, in this manner, 
may water be raiſed in a conſiderable 
quantity in the ſummer ſeaſon, and in 
hot climates, 8595 ee 
By ſuch a contrivance, ſeveral curious 
effects may be produced: for by uſing a 
cylindrical cover to the veſſel, the ſun- 
deams may de collected in ſuch quantity, 

as to greatly ratify the air contained in 
it, ſo as to make it force out a conſider - 
able ſtream of water either through a 
tube or adjutage : thus alſo, an image 
may be made to weep in the ſun-beams, 
or at the approach of fire; with other 
devices of the ſame kind. 


Air-Puur. Having already given the de- 


ſcription of the common air-pump, and 


alſo that of the portable one, under the 


article Alk, it only remains to give an 
account of ſome conſiderable improve- 
ments made in that machine by the in- 
genious J. Smeaton; together with a 
perſpective view thereof, in plate 
CCXIX. fig. 2. and alſo a perpendicu- 
Jar ſection, &c, of it in plate CCXX. 


fig. 1, 2; &c. 


One. of the principal cauſes of imper- 


fection in the com on air- pumps, ariſes 
from the difficulty of opening the valves 
at the bottom of the evan” to avoid 
which inconvenience, Mr. Smeaton has 
made uſe of ſeven holes inſtead of one ; 
by which means, the valve is ſupported 
at proper diſtances, by a kind of grating, 
made by the ſolid parts between theſe 
holes: and to render the points of con- 
ta, between the bladder and grating, 
as few as poſſible, the. holes are made 
hexagonal, and the partitions filed almoſt 
to an edge. He has alſo made the 
breadth of each hexagon g of an inch, 
. ſo that its ſurface is more than nine times 
greater than common; upon which ac - 
count, as well as by reaſon of the greater 
number of holes, the valve may be caiſed 
with a ſixth part of the force commonly 
neceſſary. "hi 
Another imperfe&ion is owing to the 
piſton's not ating exactly, when put 
cloſe down to the bo 
a lodgment for air, that is not got out of 
te barrel, and proves of bad effect, by 
* hindering the rarefaction from being 
carried on beyond a certain degree: for 
as the piſton riſes, the air will expand 
itſelf; but ſtill preſſing upon the valve, 
according to its denſity, it hinders the 
air within the receiver from coming out. 
Hence, were this vacancy to equal the 
© x50th part of the capacity of the whole 


* 


receiver when once expanded 150 times, 


ttom; which leaves 


AU 
barrel, no air could ever come out of the 


though the piſton was conſtantly drawn 
to the top, - This inconvenience Mr, 
Smeaton has endeavoured to overcome, 
by ſhutting up the top of the barrel with 
a plate, having in the middle a collar of 
leathers, through. which the cylindrical 
rod works, that carries the piſton. By 
this means, the external air is prevented 
from preſſing upon the piſton ; but that 


the air, which paſſes through the valve 
of the piſton from below, may be diſ- 


charged out of the barrel, there is alſo 
a valve applied to the plate at the top, 
that opens upwards, The conſequence 
of this conſtrudion is, that when the 
piſton is put down to the bottom of the 


cylinder, the air in the lodgment under 


the piſton will evacuate itſelf ſo much the 
more, as the valve of the piſton opens 
more eaſily, when preſſed by the rarified 
air above it, than when preſſed by the 


Whole weight of the atmoſphere. Hence, 


as the piſton may be made to fit as near- 
\ the top of the.cylinder, as it can to 
the bottom, the air may be rarified as 
much above the piſton, as it could before 


have been m the receiver, It follows, 


therefore, that the air may now be rari- 


fied in the receiver, in the duplicate pro- 


portion of what it could be upon the 
common principles; every thing elſe bein 
ſuppoſed N | ac a 

r. Smeaton has alſo improved upon 


the gages, commonly uſed for meaſuring 


the expanſion of the air; which his gage 
will do with certainty, to much leſs than 
the loooth part of the whole. It con- 
fiſts of a bulb of glaſs, ſomething in 


the . of a pear, and ſufficient to hold 
about ha 


is open at one end, and at the other end 


if a pound of quick flver, It 


is a tube hermetically cloſed at top, By 
the help of a nice pair of ſcales, he found 


what proportion of weight a column of 


mercury of a certain length, contained 
in the tube, bore to that which filled the 
whole veſſel ; and, by theſe means, was 
enabled to mark beine upon the tube, 
anſwering to the .t..th part of the 
whole capacity; Which being about 
Joth of an inch each, may, by ell 
mation, be eaſily. ſubdivided into leſſet 

rts. This. gage, during the exhault- 
ing of the receiver, is. ſuſpended therein 
by a flip wire; and when the pump i 


worked as much as ſhall be thought 

neceſſary, the gage is puſhed down, 
till the open end is immerged 5 i 
h . 
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- \riftern of quick-blyer, placed under- : 


neath: the air d. then let in, the 
quick-filver will be'driven into the gage, 


till the air remaining in it becomes of 


the ſame denſity with the external air; 
and as the air always takes the higheſt 
place, the tube beitig uppermoſt, the 
expanſion will be getermined by the 
number of divifiong detupied by the air 
at top. n 

He as alſo endeavoured to render the 
pneumatic apparatus more ſimple and 
commodious, by making the air-pump 
act as a condenſing engine at pleaſure, by 
only turning a cock i this renders the 
pump an univerſal-gngine for ſhewing 
any effect, that ariſes from an alteration 
in the denſity or ſpring of the air; and 


with a little addition of zpparats 


4 — 1 


the following manner i the air above 


arre] at each firoke, and having na 
where to eſcape but by the valve at top; 
if this valve be connected with the re- 


ſame time the valve at | 
ſtead of communicating with the re- 


ctiver, be made to communicate with the 


external air, the pump will then perform 
as a condenſer. - The mechaniſm is thus 


50 pump exhauſts, the air in 5c 8 
iſton being „ NT out of the 
e 


T and & of the length of 


\ 


water out of the ciſtern, is marked 3, 


Ccc is the triangular bandle of the key 
of the cock ; which, by the marks on 
its arms, ſhews how it muſt be turned, 
that the pump may produce the effect 


deſired, DH is the pipe of communi- 


cation between the cock and the receiver; 
E is the pipe that communicates be- 
teen the cock and the valve, on the 
per-plate of the harrel. F is the up- 
E plate of the pump, which contains 
the collar of Jeathers 4; and V, the 
valve; Which is covered by the piece J. 
Gl is the phon gage, which ſcrews on 
and off, and is adapted to common pur- 


- poſes. It .conſifls of a glaſs-tube ber- 
metically ſealed at c, and furniſhed with 
We > mp rnd in each leg; which, before 
ſhews the experiments of the ait-foun- * 
tain, wind- gun, Sr. This is done in 


de pump begins to work, lies level in the 


nne ab; the ſpace bc being filled with 


air of the common denſity, -. Vhe: 2 
| je air in 5cxpands 
and the quick flyer in the oppolre leg 


- a. ** = - 


riſes; All it become a counter-ballance io 
it. Its riſe is en upon the ſcale Ie, 


by which the expanfion of the air in the 
ceiver, by means of a Pe, and at the 85 
the bottom, in- 


receiver may be heatiyjuaged of. When 
the pump condenſes, the quick -liiver ri- 


es in the other leg, and the degree may 
be nearly judged of. by the contraction 


of the air in bc; ma being placed at 
c from c, 


ordered : there is à cock with three pipes which ſhews when the receiver condenſes 

laced round it, at equal diftavces. The double or treble its common quantity. 

ey is ſo pierced,” that any tw] may be KL js a ſ:rew-frame-to-hold down the 

made to communicate, while the other receiver, in condenhing experiments, | 
is left open to the external Air. One of Which takes off at pleaſurey and is ſuſ= ; 
theſe--pipes goes to the valve at the ficieygt to hold down a receiver, the dia- | 


bottom of the barrel z another goes to the 


valve at the *.* and a third goes to 
5 


the receiver. Thus, when the pipe 
from the receiver, and that from the bot- 
tom of the barrel, are united, the pum 

exhauſts : but turn the cock round, till 
the pipe from the receiver, and that from 


meter of whoſe baſe is 7 inches, when 
charged with a treble a:moſphere.: in 


which ese it acts with a force of about 


1200 pounds ,againft the ſerew. frame. 


0 . 9 * 


M is a ſcrew, that faſtens a bolt, which 


ſlides up and down in that leg, by means 


whereof the machine is mads to Rand 


the top of the barrel eommunicate, and © faſt on uneven ground. 3 
it hen condenſes, The third pipe in Fig. 1, plate CCXX. repreſents a: per- 
one caſe, diſcharges the air taken from pendicular ſection of the barrel and cock, 
the receiver ipto the barrel ; and, in the Sc. of the pumpz where is the 
other, lets it into the barfel, that it may 0 barrel,” CD the rod of the piffon,-wbich 
be forced into the'reteiver. paſſes through MN, the plate that clol T 
But the following figures will ſerve to the top of the barrel. K is the collar of 
render the truRttire abd uſe of this ex- leathers, through which the piſtog-rod | 
cellent machine fill more plain. Plate paſſes. When the pifton is at the bottom 

| of the cylinder, the upper part of K js 


CCXIX. fig. 24 is. a perſpective view of F „ patt or K. 
the ſeveral parti of ihe pump together. covered by the cap at D, ep out duſt, "YN 
; Se. Li is the valve on thEupper plate, A 


A is the berrelß B the ciſteco, in which @& : 
are included the Eck, with ſeveral joints: which is covered by the piece OP, which 
is connedted with the pipe R. which 


theſe are covered with water, to kee co! 3 
them air-tight, A little cock to let the makeg the communication between the | 
ENS. 15 L2 ritt 


— 


PUN. 


7 


little holes to let the air paſs from the piſ- 


ton valves into the upper part of the bar- 


rel. GG is the principal valve at the 


bottom f the cylinder, HH is a piece 
of met-i, into which the valve GG is 


ſcrewed, and cloſes the bottom of the cy- 
lind-r,z out of which is alſo compoſed. 


88 the cock, and K T T the duct from 


the cock to the bottom of the barrel. 
WW is the key of the cock. X the 
ſtem, and V V the handle. 

Fig. 2. ibid. is an horizontal ſection of 
the cock, through the middle of the duct 
TT. A repreſents the bigneſs of the 
circulir plate, that cloſes the bottom of 
the barrel, and C D the bignels of the 
inſide of the barrel. EF G is the body 
of the cock; the outward ſhell being 
pierced with three holes at equal diſtan- 
ces, and correſponding to the three ducts 
HH, II, KK, whereof HH is the 
duct that goes to the bottom of the bar- 
rel; II, the duct that communicates 


with the top of the barrel; and K K, 


the duct that paſſes from the cock to the 
Teceiver, L MN is the key, or ſolid 
part of the cock, moveable round in the 
ſhell EF G. When the canal LM 
anſwers to the ducts H H and K K, the 


_ exhauſts, and the air is diſcharged 


y the perforation N. But the key L. 


MN being turned till the canal LM 


anſwers to the duts IT and K K, the 


' perforation N will then anſwer to the 


duct HH, and in this caſe the pump 
condenſes.* Laſtly, when N anſyers to 
K K, the air is then left in or dichar- 


ged irom the receiver, as the circum- 


ſtance requires. 

Fig. 3. ibid. is the plan of the principal 
valvez where ABCD repreſents the 
bladder faſtened in four places, and 


ſtretched over the ſeven holes I K, form. 


ed into an hexagonal grating, which Mr. 
Smeaton chooſes to call the honey · comb. 
EF GH, fſhews where the metal js a 
little protuberant, to hinder the pifton 
from ftriking againſt the bladder, 


Fig. 4. ibid. repreſents the new | 
called from its ſhape the a, 2g h 


which is open at A, BC is the gradu- 


"ated tube, which is hermetically cloſed 


at C, and is ſuſpended by the piece of 
braſs DE; which is bollowed into a cy- 
linder, and claſps the tube, CON 


PUN, or PUNN, a conceit ariſing from the 


uſe of two words that agree in ſound, 


but differ in the ſenſe, Ariſtotle deſcribes 


* 
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N valve and cock. CE is the piſton, and 
EFF the pifton-valves, II are two 


PUNA isLE, an illand of South America, 


PUNCH, an inſtrument of iron or ſteel, 


PUNCH HORSE, in the manege, is a wel 


PUNCH is alſo a name for a ſort of com- 


two or three kinds of puns.among the 
. beauties of good. writing, and produces 
inftances of them out of ſome of the 
reateſt authors jn the greek tongue. 
icero has ſprickled ſeveral of his works 
with puns; and in his book, where he 
lays down the rules of oratory,, quotes 
abundance of ſayings, which he calls 
pieces of wit, that upon examination 
rove perfect puns, | 
ang when they come. exfily, and. are 
very ingenious, poignant. and appoſite, 
are allowed of in converſation, letters, 
epigrams, * mottos, devices, 
Sc. but are abſolutely baniſhed out of 
the grave, ſerious, and ſublime, by rea. 
ſon they weaken its force, and diminiſh 
its beauty, which conſiſts in ſomething 
great and elevated. 


fituated in the pacific Ocean, at the en- 
trance of the bay of Guiaquil, in welt 
long. 809, ſouth. lat. 30 150. 


uſed in ſeveral aris, for the piercing or 
' ſtamping holes in plates of metals, &. 
being ſo contrived as not only to perſo- 
rate, but to cut out and take away the 
piece, The punch is a principal mſtru- 
ment of the meta}-button-makevs, wafer- 
makers, patch-makers, ſhoe-makers, Ec, 
See BUTTON- making, Sc. 


ſet, well_knit, horſe, ſhort backed and 
thick ſhouldered, with a broad neck, 
and well lined with fleſh. 


pound drink, much uſed here, and in 
many parts abroad, particularly in Ja 
maica, and. ſeveral other parts of the 
| Weſt-Indies, : g 
Its baſis is ſpring- water, which being 
rendered cooler, briſker, and more acid, 
with lemon juice, and ſweetened again 
to the palate with five ſugar, makes 
what they call ſherbet;z to which a pro- 
per quantity of ſpirituous liquor, # 
brandy, rum, or arrack, being added, 
the liquor commences punch: the pro- 
2 of the ingredients are various; 
ome, inſtead of ſemon · juice, uſe lime-· 
juice, which makes what they call punch. 
royal; this is found leſs liable to affect 
the head, and is more grateful to the 
ſtomach : ſome alſo make milk-punch, 
by adding as much milk to the ſherbet 
as there is water: others uſe green bea 
inſtead of water: and what is called 
chambermaid's punch is made without 
any water, of lime · juice, twice as — 
. . - white 


white-wine as lime-juice, and four times 
as much brandy with ſugar. 
Several authors condemn the uſe of punch 
as prejudicial to the, brain and nervous 


ſyſtem, el. 

PUNCHEON, Puncuin, or Punchiox, 
a little- block or piece of fleel, on one 
end whereof is ſome figure, letter, or 
mark, engraven either in creux or reli- 

evo, impreſſions whereof are taken on 


are metal, or ſome other matter, iking 
ite, it with a hammer on the end not en- 


graved. There are various kinds of 
theſe puncheons uſed in the mechanical 
of arts; fuch for inſtance are thoſe of the 
old{miths, cutlers, pewterers, &c, 


niſh e puncheon, in coining, is a piece of 
ing iron ſteeled, whereon the engraver has 

cut in relievo the ſeveral figures, arms, 
ica, effigy, inſcription, &c.. that are to be in 
en- the matrices, where with the ſpecies are 
welt to be marked, Minters diſtinguiſh three 

kinds of puncheons, According to the 
leel, three kinds of matrices to be made; that 


or of the eſſigy, that of the croſs or arms, 


&c, and that of the legend, or inſcription, 
rſo· The firſt ineludes the whole portrait in 
the relievo: the ſecond are ſmall, each only 
ſtry- containing a piece of the crofs. or arms; 
afer- for inſtance, a fleur-de-lys, an harp, a 
Ec. coronet, G c“ by the aſſemblage of all 

which the intire matrice is formed. The 
well puncheons of the legend only contain 
and each one letter, and ſerve equally for the 
neck, legend on the effigy fide and the croſs fide, 

See the article COIN1NG, 
com- For the manner of engraving, temper- 
nd in ing, and ſtamping theſe puncheons, to 
n Ja- form the matrices, ſee the articles Ex- 
f the GRAVING, Maric, &c. 

For the puncheons uſed-in ſtamping the 
being matrices wherein thetypes of printing cha- 
acid, raters are caſt, ſee Letter FOUNDERY, 
again WY PUNCHEON is alſo uſed for ſeveral iron- 
makes tools of various ſizes and figures, uſed 
1 pro- by the engravers in creux on metals. 
r, 20 Seal. gravers particularly uſe a great num- 
zdded, ber for the ſeveral pieces of arms, Cc. 
e pro- to be engraven, and many ſtamp the 
rious; whole ſeal from a ſingle puncheon, 
lime-funcugo is alſo a common name for all 
munch- thoſe iron infiruments uſed by ftone- 
affelt cutters, ſculptors, blackſmiths, &c. for 
to the the cutting, inciding, or piercing their 
punch, ſeveral matters. 
ſherbet Thoſe of ſculytors and ſtatuaries ſerve 
en tea for the repairing of ſtatues when taken 
called out of the moulds; the lock(miths uſe 
without the greateſt variety of puncheons; ſome 
$ — for piercing hot, others for piercing 
white a e 7 . 
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cold; ſome flat, ſome ſquare, ſome 


round, others oval, each to pierce holes 


of its reſpeRive figure in the ſeveral parts 
„ N ö x 22 
PUNCHEON, in carpentry, is a piece of 
timber placed upright between two poſts, 
whoſe bearing is too great, ſerving, to- 
gether. with them, to ſuſtain ſome large 
weights. — 
This term is alſo uſed for a piece of tim - 
ber raiſed upright, under the ridge of a 
building, wherein the little forces, Sc. 
are jointed, | 
PUNCHEON is Alſo uſed for the arbor, or 
principal part of a machine, whereon it 
turns vertically, as that of a crane, &c. 
PUNCHEQn is alſo a meaſure for liquids, 
containing an hogſhead and one third, 
or eighty-four gallons. 
PUNCTA LACRYMALIA. See the ar- 
ticle LACKYMAL, | 
PUNCTATED HYPERBOLA, an hyper- 
bola *whoſe oval conjugate is infinitely 
ſmall, i. e. a point. See HYPERBOLA. 
PUNCTION, in ſurgery, the (ame with 
punQture; See PUNCTURE, - 
PUNCTUATION, in grammar, the art of 
pointing or of dividing a diſcourſe into 
periods, by points, expreſſing the pauſes 
to be made in the reading thereof. See 
the article PoiNT, - | 
PUNCTFUM, in geometry, &c. See the 
article POINT, 5 
The punctum formatum, or generatum, - 
in conies, is a point determined by the 
interſection of a right line drawn through 
the vertex of a cone to a point in the 
plane of the baſe that conſtitutes the conic 
ſection. See the articles CONE and Co- 
NIC SECTIONS. | 
The punctum ex comparatione denotes 
either of the foci of an ellipſis and hyper- 
bola, thus called by Apollonius, becauſe 
ihe rectangles under the ſegment of the 
tranſverſe diameter in the ellipſis, and 
under that and the diſtance between the 
vertex and the focus in the hyperbola, 
are equal to one fourth part of what he 
calls the figure thereof, See Focus,. 
ELLtPsIs, and HYPERBOLA. ' 355 
The punctum lineans, is a term uſed by 
ſome authors for that point of the gene- 
rating circle of a cycloid, or epicycloidal 
line, See the article Cycrolp. 


' PUNCTUM SALIENS, in anatomy, the 


firſt rudiments of the heart io the forma 
tion of the foetus, where a throbbing mo- 
tion is perceived. This is ſaid ta be 
eaſily obſerved with a microſcope in a 
brood egg, whwein, after conception, 
—_ * we 


PUN 
we ſee a little ſpeck or cloud, in the 
middle whereof is a ſpot that appears to 
| beat or leap a conſiderable time before the 

ſeetus is formed for hatching, See the 
article FOETUS. GUY 
PUNCTURE, in ſurgery, any wound 
made by a ſharp pointed inftrument. 
The puncture upon the external parts, 
and not penetrating. deep, is reckoned 
the moſt ſimple wound. In this, after 
the blood has been ſtopped at the firſt 
- drefling, by the application of dry lint, 


the common digeſtive, or balſamum Arcezi 


is to be-ſpread upon a pledgit, and ap- 


lied once every day; or if the diſcharge 


is but ſmall, every other day, covering 
the dreſſing with a plaſter and compreſs, 
and ſecuring the whole with a proper 
bandage : the firſt dreſſings that are ap- 
plied, eſpecially where there has beeo a 
flux of blood, ſhould by no means be 
removed forcibly, but be left till they 
fall off of themſelves, which they will do 
when the ſuppuration is formed. But 
when a punQure penetrates very deep, 
the cure is attended with many difficul- 
ties, eſpecially if it is made perpendicu- 
larly down, and has no depending ori- 
fice; for in this caſe the blood and mat- 
ter are eaſily collected at the bottom, and 
protract the cure, aud frequently form 
fiſtulæ. To prevent theſe conſequences 
it will be proper to preſs the wound from 
the bottom upwards, and to apply a 
compreſs towards the fundus of the 
wound externally, and what is called the 
expelling bandage over all, as it preſſes 


much lighter upon the lower than the up- - 


per parts: but if all this precaution ſhould 
prove of no effect, it will be adviſeable to 
make a large opening at the bottom of 
the wound, before any fiſtulz are formed, 
by a probe, in which caſe great care muſt 

| be taken that the orifices are not healed 

| before the bottom of the wound; this is 
to be effected by a ſhort, ſoft tent, 
which, when the wound is healed at the 
bottom, may be removed, and the ori- 
fices healed, How wounds of this kind 
are to be treated, which pen-tiate into 
the cavity of the - thorax, or abdomen, 
m2y be ſeen under ABDOMEN, THORAXx, 

GASTRORAPHY, Ec. 

UNICA, the POMEGRANATE-TREE, in 
botany, a genus of the icoſandria-mono- 
gynia clats of plants, the corolla whereof 
conſiſts of five roundiſh, ere&, patent 
petals, inferted into the calyx : the fruit 
is a large globoſe apple, coronated with 

the calyx, and formed into nine cells; 
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the ſeeds are numerous and ſucculent x 


the rece e is membranaceous, and di- 

vides every cell of the fruit into two parts, 
The flowers of the pomegranate, and 
the bark of the fruit, are ſtrongly aſtrin- 
gent. 


PUNISHMENT, in law, the penalty 


which a . perſon incurs on the'breach or 

tranſgreſſion of any law. 

The forms: and manners of puniſhment 

are various in different ages' and coun- 

tries, and for various crimes, as treaſon, 
felony, adultery, parricide, &c. Among 
us the principal civil puniſhments are 
fines, impriſonments, the ſtocks, pillory, 
burning in the hand, whipping, ducking. 
ſtool, hanging, beheading, quartering, 
burning, tranſportation, Sc. The ec- 
cleſiaſtical puniſhments are cenſures, ſuſ- 
penſions, deprivations, degradations, ex- 
communications, anathemas, penances, 

Sc. The military puniſhments are be- 

ing ſhot, runifing the gantelope, riding 

the wooden horſe, Sc. TI" 

PUNITORY INTEREST, in the civil law, 
ſuch intereſt.of money as is due for the 
delay of payment, breach of promiſe, Cc. 

PUPIL, pupillus, in the civil law, a boy 
or girl not yet arrived at the age of pu- 
berty, i. e. the boy under fourteen years, 
the girl under twelve. While a minor 
remained under the direction of a tutor, 
he was called a pupil z after puberty, a 
curator being aſſigned. him, he ceaſed to 
de called a pupil. A tutor is obliged to 

ay intereſt for what monies of his pupil 
lis idle and unemployed ;z and is allowed 
to doany thing for his pupil, but nothing 
againſt him, See the article TUTOR. | 

PUPIL is alſo uſed in univerſities, &c. for 

a youth under the education or diſcipline 
of any perſon, 

PuPIL, pupilla, in anatomy, a little aper- 
ture in the middle of the uvea and iris of 
the eye, through which the rays of light 
paſs to the cryſtalline, in order to be 
painted on the retina, and cauſe viſion. 
See the articles EYE, IR1s, and UvEa. 
The ſtructure of the vuvea and iris, 18 
ſuch as that by their aperture the pupil is 

contractible and dilatible at pleaſure, fo 
as to accommodate itſelf to objects, and 
to admit more or fewer rays, as the 
object, being either more vivid and near, 
or more obſcure and remote,. requires 
more or -leſs light: it being a conſtant 
law, that the more luminous the object 
is, the ſmaller the pupil ; and again, the 
nearer the object, the ſmaller the pupil; 
and vice werſa, This alteration of Wy 
: | pup 


* wet 
3 
pupil is effected by certain muſcular 
fibres on the outſide of the uvea, which 
arrive from the nerves detached hither 
from the (clerotica : ſome others attribute 
the motion of the pupil to the ligamen- 
tum ciliare; and others think that both 
this and the fibres of the uvea concur 
herein, | 
There is a diſeaſe of the eyes called a 
contraction of the pupil, wherein there is 
ſuch a total or cloſe contraction of that 
part, that it will not tranſmit light 
enough to the bottom of the eye, to en- 
able the patient to ſee objects diſtinct; 
ſometimes this diſorder is from infancy, 
and ſometimes it ariſes from an intenſe 
inflammation of the eye. The cure of 
this is extremely difficult; but Mr. Che- 
ſelden has invented a method by which 
he has often proved very ſucceſsful in his 
attempts to relieve it. The method is 
this 1 the eye-lids being held open by a 
ſpeculum oculi, he takes a narrow, ſingle 
edged ſcalpel, or needle, almoſt like that 
uſed in couching for the cataract, and 
paſſing it- through the ſclerotica, as in 
couching, he afterwards thruſts it fore- 
ward through the uvea, or iris, and in 
extracting cuts it open through the iris, 
See the article CoucuiNnG. j 


PURA ELEMOSYNA, PURE ALMS, de- 


notes a tenure whereby the churchmen 
hold lands in Scotland, ſomewhat 'on the 
footing of the primitive clergy. 


PURBECK 1$LE, the ſouth-eaſt diviſion 


of the county of Dorſet. 
PURCHASE, in law, the buying or ac- 
quiring of lands, Cc. with money, by 
deed or agreement, and not by deſcent or 
right of inheritance. 
A joint purchaſe is when two or more 
perſons join together in the purchaſe, 
Purchaſers of lands are to take notice of 
all charges thereon: there are, however, 
certain ſtatutes to guard againſt fraudu- 
lent incumbrances. The court of Chan- 
cery will relieve the purchaſer of a term 
againſt a title that lay dormant where 
money has been laid out on improve- 
ments, 

PukcnasE, in the ſea language, is the 
ſame as draw in: thus when they ſay 

the capſtan purchaſes a- pace, they only 

mean it draws in the cable a pace. 

PURE, ſomething free from any admix- 
ture of foreign or heterogeneous matters: 
thus we ſay pure fire, &c, See the ar- 
ticle FIRE, Sc. ö 


VRB HYPERBOLA, in conics, is an hy- 
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till aboliſhed by our canons, 
article COMBAT, Sc. | 
PURGATIVE, or PURGING MEDICINES, 
a.medicament which evacuates the impu- 


PUR 
perbola without any oval, nodes, ſpike, 
See CUuRveE, 


or prey — my point. 
PURFLEW, a term in heraldry, expreſ- 


ſing ermins, peans, or any of the furs, 
when they. compoſe a bordure round a 
coat of arms : thus tbey ſay, he beareth 
gules a bordure, purflew, vairy : mean- 
ing that-the bordure is vairy. : 


PURGATION, the art of purging, ſcour. 


ing, or purifying a thing, by ſeparating, 
or carrying off any impurities found 
therein: thus, | | 
In pharmacy, purgation is the cleapfing 
of a medicine by retrenching its ſuper- 
fluities. In chemiſtry, it is uſed for the 
ſeveral preparations of metals and mine- 
rals intended to clear them of their im- 
purities, more uſually called purification 
and refining, See ReFintnc, _ 

In medicine, purgation is an excretory 
motion arifing trom a quick and orderly 
contraction of the fleſhy fibres of the ſto- 


mach and inteſtines, whereby the chyle,. 
corrupted humours, and excrements lodg- 


ed therein, are protruded further and fur- 


ther, and at length quite excluded the 


body by ſtool, See the articles Car RA - 
TICS and EVACUATION, \ 


For the menſtrual porgations of women, | 


ſee the article MENsSEs. 85 4 


PURGATION, in law, ſignifies the clearing 


a perſon's ſelf of a crime of which he is 
ſuſpected and accuſed before a judge. 
This purgation is either canonical or 
vulgar. Canonical purgation is pre. 


ſcribed by the canon-law, and the form 


thereof in the ſpiritua] court is uſually 
thus: the perſon ſuſpected takes his oath 
that he is innocent of the erime charged 
againſt him; and at the ſame time brings 


ſome of his neighbours to make oath that 


they believe he ſwears truly. Vulgar 
purgation was antiently by fire or water, 
or elſe by combat, and was practiſed here 


See the 


rities of the body by ſtool, called allo 
cathartics. See CATHARTICS. 

We have had attempts of adjuſting the 
doſes . of purgative medicines ſeientifi- 
cally, Dr. Cockburn endeavoured at 
the ſolution of this problem, but, it is 
ſaid, on wrong principles. Dr. Balguy, 
in the Medical Eſſays of Edinburgh, hag 
alſo given us an :\ſay on this ſubject. He 
aſſumes, that part of the medicines is 


ſpent on the firſt paſſages, here it acts 
280 
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ns a ſtimulus; aud that the other part 
is carried into the blood, and has its 

effects there by N and rarifying 
it. This being premiſed, 1. If the me- 
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made their libations. The mahometany 


* uſe purifications as previous to the duty 


of prayer ; theſe alſo are of two kinds, 
either bathing, or only waſhing the face, 


dicine acts only in the firſt paſſages, the hands and feet, The firſt is requeſted of ! 
doſe will be as the. fize of the perſon in- only in extraordinary caſes, as after hay. lias 
to the conſtitution. 2. If the Whole , ing lain with a woman, touched a dead teen 
medicine paſſes into the blood, the doſe body, &c. But leſt fo neceſſary a pre. ſqua 
will be as the ſize into the ſquare of the paration for their devotion ſhould be and 
conſtitution; and, therefore, 3. You omitted, either where water cannot be inche 
are to doſe ſo much of the medicine as is had, or when it may be of prejudice to a in tl 
ſpent on the ſtomach and inteſtines di- perſon's health, they are allowed in ſuch inch 
realy as the conſtitution, and ſo much caſes to make uſe of fine ſand, or duſt in. PURL 
as is carried into the blood as the ſquare _ ſtead of it; and then they perform this grou 
of the conſtitution; and the ſum into duty by clapping their open hands on mad: 
the perſon's ſize is the quantity requied. the ſand, and paſſing them over the part, and | 
The ſame rules hold in vomits. How in the ſame manner as if they were dip. amb 
far in either caſe the practice of phyfic d in water, Tha ſeveri 
may be thereby improved, we leave to here were alſo many legal purifications urlj 
the judgment of the learned. The ſolu- among the Hebrews. hen a woman Pom 
tion of the problem ſuppoſes a great poſ- was brought to bed of a male child, ſte The 
tulatum, no leſs than the art of meaſur- was eſteemed impure for forty days; and may 
ing a perſon's conſtitution. when of a ſemale, for ſixty; at the end alſo 
PURGATORY, a place in which the juſt of which, time ſhe carried a lamb to the cloſus 
who depart out of this life, are ſuppoſed door of the temple, to be offered for a may 
to expiate certain offences which do not burnt-offering, and a young pigeon or never 
merit eternal damnation. - turtle for a fin offering, and by this ce- the w 
Broughton has endeavoured to prove, remony ſhe was cleanſed or purified, For the fe 
that this notion has been held by pagans, other purifications of the Jews, ſee the ſtill 
"Jews, and mahometans, as well as by article IMpurITY, man e 
chriſtians, | Among the romaniſts, the holy water is which 
he doctrine of 8 is a very lu- uſed by way of purification. rty 
crative article to the clergy of the romiſh PURIFICATION of the bleſſed Virgin, a feſli. e ma 
church, who are very liberally paid for val of the chriſtian church, obſerved on reyh 
maſſes and prayers for the ſouls of the the ſecond of February, in memory of lin 
deceaſed, We are told by ſome of their the purification of Chriſt in the temple, again 
dotors, that purgatory is a ſubterraneous and his mother's ſubmitting to the jewiſh I PuALur 
place fituated over the hell of the dam- law of purification, after the birth of 2 ſon w. 
ned, where ſuch ſouls as have not yet male - child. | and is 
made ſatisfaction to divine juſtice for PURIFICAT10N, in chymiſtry, the act of thoug] 
their ſins, are purged by fire, after a purifying or refining natural bodies, by By at 
wonderful and incomprehenfive man- ſeparating the fæces and impurities from keeps 
ner: and here they are purified from them. For the method of purifying me- elſewh 
thoſe diegs which hinder them from en- tals, ſee the article RB#1nING, &c, unleſs 
tering: into their eternal country, as the For the purification of ſemi-metals, ſee of a x 

« Catechiſm of the council of Trent ex- the articles ANTIMONY, SULPHUR, G. ſeiſed 
preſſes it. | PURIM, or the feaft of lots, a ſolemn felt his wif 
PURGE, in medicine, the ſame with ca- val of the Jews, inſtituted in memory of tament 
thartics, See the article CATHARTiCs, the deliverance they received from Hs. Over ar 
PURIFICATION, in matters of religion, man's wicked attempt to deſtroy them, of ſuch 
a ceremony which conſiſts in cleanſing by means of Mordecai and Eſther. teneme 
any thing from a ſuppoſed pollution or PURITAN, a name formerly given in de. the rig 
defilement. 0 | riſion to the diſſenters from the church ol or lives 
The pagans, before they ſacrificed, uſu- England, on account of their profeſling and at 
ally bathed or waſhed themſelves in to follow the pure word of God, in oppo- that is 
water, and they were particularly care- fition to all traditions and human conft- Others 
ful to waſh their hands, becauſe with tutions. See the articles INDEPENDENT? yet hay 
theſe they were to touch the victims con- PRESBYTERIANS, Sc. beaſts « 

| ſecrated to the gods. It was alſo cuſto- PURLINS, in building, thoſe pieces af E Vithin 
mary 40 waſh the veſſel with which they timber that lie acroſs the rafters 2 ” . 
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middle of their length. | 

Þ the at of parliament for rebuilding 
of London, it is provided, that all pur- 
lins from fifteen feet ſix inches, to eigh- 
teen feet fix inches long, be in their 
ſquare nine inches and eight inches; 
and all in length from eighteen feet ſix 
inches, to twenty-one feet fix inches, be 
in their ſquare twelve inches and nine 
inches, 


PURLUE, or PuRLitv, ſignifies all that 
ground near any foreſt, which being 


made foreſt by king Henry II. Richard 1, 


and king John, was afterwards by per- 


ambulations and grants of Henry III. 
ſevered again from the ſame, and made 
urlieu ; that is to ſay, pure and free 
|: the laws of the foreſt, 
The owners of grounds within purlieus, 
may convert paſture into arable, Ce. as 
alſo incloſe them with any kind of in- 
cloſures, or erect edifices upon them, and 
may diſpoſe of the ſame as if they had 
neyer belonged to the foreſt . hence if 
the wild bealts chance to wander out of 
the foreſt into the purlieu, the king has 
ſtill a property in them, againſt every 
man except the owner of the ground in 
which they are, who hath a ſpecial pro- 
perty in them ratione ſoli; yet ſo far as 


e may take them by hunting with his 


reyhounds or dogs, without any fore - 
lling or foreſetting them in their courſe 
again towards the foreſt, 


PukLUE-MAaN, or PURLIEU-MAN, a per- 


ſon who has ground within the purlieu, 
and is qualified to hunt within the ſame, 
though under certain refiriftions. 

By a ſtatute of Car. II. no man may 
keep-greyhounds within the purliev, or 
elſewhere within England and Wales, 
unleſs he have a free warrant, of be lord 
of a manor, or ſuch a freehold as is 
ſeiſed in his own right, or in right of 
his wife, of lands, tenements, or heredi- 
taments, of the clear yearly value of 401: 
over and above all the charges of repriles 
of ſuch eſtate of inheritance ; or of lands, 
tenements, &c. in his own right, or in 
the right of his wife, for the term of life 
or lives, of the yearly value of 80 l. over 
and above all Aru and repriſes; or 
that is worth in goods or chattels 400 l. 
Others that are not thus qualified, and 
yet have land in the puclieus, if they find 
beaſts of the foreſt in their own ground, 
within the purlieu, may chaſe them out 
* 8 dogs, though not with grey - 

ads. | 2 


Vox. III. 


; talle, 4 keep them from finking in the PURPLE, a eblour compoſed of a mixture 


* 


"1 


of red and blue, | | 

A beautiful tranſparent purple for paitit« 
ing, may he made by boiling four oun- 
ces of raſped brafil-wood in a pint of 


ſtale beer, and half an ounce of logwood, 


till the liquor is heightened to the colour 
you deſire, which may be known by dips 
ping a piece of paper in it, If you find 
it too red, add a quarter of an ounce 
more of logwood, which will render it 
ſtill deeper, ant by this method you may 
bring it to any degree of purple, by put- 


ting in either more or leſs logwood to 


the former compoſition, and fixing it 
with alum. This will produce ſuch a 


clear purple, as no mixture of reds and 


blues will produce. Madam Mariana 
of Amſterdam, famous for painting in 
miniature, and for ber excellent manner 


of illuminating prints, ſays, that the beſt 


purple that can be made, may be eom- 
poſed between the carmine and indigo; 
to ſtrengthen which, on the red fide, you 
may add lake, between the lighter and 
darker part: and ſo l ke, when it is uſed 
in the ſame way, on the foregoing pure 
ple, produces a very fine effect. 


To dye fuß, &c, a PurPLE. Allow a 


ſufficient quantity of fair water to every 
pound of ſtuff, one pound of tartar, and 
two ounces of alum, in which boil the 
ſtuff for an hour; then take it out, cool 
and rinſe it; after this, arm ſome 
clean water, into which put three ounces 
of braſil- wood; boil it half an hour, and 
then work the ſtuffs in it, till they are as 
red as deſired: upon which take them 
out, and put into the dye two ounces of 
pot- aſhes; ſtir it 3 put in the 
uff once more; roll it off and on the 
roller, that it do not ſpot; then cool, 
and rinſe it out. | 

To dye ſtuffs of a laſting purple. For 


this purpoſe the ſtuff, when white, ovght 


to be very clean and free from ſpots and 
ſtains, that it may have the better luſtre 
when dyed, To give it the blue caſt, 
the fluff muſt be firſt dyed to the depth 
of a ſky-colour with wood or indigo, 
and then dried. To give it the deepen- 
ing, boil half a pound of braſil, and di- 
vide it into four parts, and dye it time 


after time in each with the following 


mixture: To the firſt, part of the braffl 
add one dram of ſaltpetre, and one dram 
of (al. armoniac powder; to the ſecond, 
add a. quarter of an ounce of powdered 

alls, and half an ounce of Paris red z. to 
the third, a quarter of an ounce of galls, 
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PUR 


and a quarter of an ounce of calcined 


turtar, and of alum and ſaltpetre, each a 


dram, The fourth time, add'a quarter 


of an ounce of galls powdered, as much 


turmerit, and a quarter of ſharp lye, and 
ou will have 2 beautiful colour. 

o dye fi'k a ſlight purple, put it into 
"the flighter red-dye; but increaſe the 
quantity of pot-aſhes, to turn it to pur- 

le; then rinſe and diy it. 
To dye thread of a purple-colour, firſt 
alum the thread with three pounds of 
alum, half a pound of tartar, and two 
ounces of braſil; dry it, and draw it 
through the wood or indigo-dye ; then 
rinſe it clean, and dry it again: to deepen 
it, take ten ounces of brafil, being firſt 
boileg, which liquor divide into three 
parts, to be uſed at three times. To the 
firſt add half an ounce of paris-red, one 


dram of maſtich, and a quarter of an 


ounce of calcined tartar; always drying 
the thread, after you have uſed every one 
of the parts of the liquor, The ſecond 
time, add half an ounce of turmeric, 
twodrams of cinnabar, and balf an ounce 
of gum- arabic. "The third time, when 
the thread becomes reddiſh, add a quart 
of ſharp lye ; and by this means the thread 
will obtain a laſting colour. | 
PURPLE FEVER, the ſame with miliary 
fever. See MILIARY FEVER, | 
PURPURA, in natural hiftory, a genus of 
 fmple ſhells, having no hinge, formed 


of one continuous . and covered 


from the top to the bottom with ſpines, 
tubercles, and umbos: the mouth is 
ſſmall, and approaches to a round figure: 
the clavicle is ſhort, but the other extre- 


by mity is uſually protended to a conſiderable 


length. 
To this genus belong, x. The thorny 
woodcock- ſhell; or yellow purpura, with 
Jong and ſomewhat crooked ſpines. (See 
plate CCXXI. fig. 1. no .). 2. The 
common woodcock-ſhell, or variegated 
yellowiſh purpura, with tubercles, and 
a very long beak (ibid. no .). 3. The 
endive-ſhell, or ſhort-beaked purpura, 
with fix ſeries of laciniated ſpines (ibid. 
m 3.). 4. The caltrop-ſhell, or ſhort- 


_ * | beaked purpura, with expanded ſpines, 
ranged in three ſeries (ibid. n& 4.) 


There are à great many other ſpecies, 
diſtinguiſhed by the like peculiarities. 


PURPURE, 'PouryRE, or PURPLE, in 


heraldry, according to ſome, is one of the 
five colours of armories, compounded of 
gules and azure, bordering on violet, 


and, according to others, of a great deal 
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PUR 
of red and a little black. But it wag 
excluded by the antient heralds as only 
an imperfe&t colour. In the coats of 
noblemen it is called amethyſt, and in 
thoſe of princes, mercury. It is re- 
preſented in engraving, by diagonal lines 
drawn from the ſiniſter chief to the dexter 
baſe point. See plate CCXVIII, fig. 4. 

PURPURA TI, in our antient hiſtorians, 
denotes the ſons of emperors and kings, 

PURREL, a liſt ordained by a& of par. 
liament to be made at the end of ker. 
ſeys, to prevent deceit in diminiſhing 
their length. | 5 

PURSE, a manner of accounting, or a ſpe. 
cies of money of account, much uſed ig 
the Levant, See the article Money, 

PURSER, an officer aboard a mas of war, 
who receives her victuals from the vic- 
tualler, ſees that it be well ſtowed, and 
keeps an account of what he every day 
delivered to the ſteward, * He alſo keeps 
a liſt of the ſhip's company, and ſets 

down exactly the day of each man's ad- 
miſſion, in order to regulate the quan- 
tity of proviſions to be delivered out, and 
that the paymaſter or treaſurer of the 
navy may iſſue out the diſburſements, 
and pay off the men, according to his 


PURSIVENESS, among farriers, is a di. 
order in horſes, otherwiſe called broken 
wind, in which the horſe makes a bil- 
ſing whiſtling ſound in his throat, and 
has a greater heaving in the flanks than 
in common colds. 
The cauſe of purſiveneſs proceeds from 
ſurfeiting, hard exerciſe upon a full belly, 
the horſe's being rid into water when he 
ſweats, and, laſtly, from obſtinate colds 
ill cured. 
For the cure of this diſorder, Dr. Bracken 
adviſes, that the horſe ſhould have good 
nouriſhment, much corn but little hay, 
and that every other day the watt 
given him be impregnated with half an 
ounce of ſaltpetre, and two drams of fl 
armoniac, | 
PURSLAIN, portulaca, in botany, 2 pe. 
nus of the polyandria-monogynia elaß a 
plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts af 
five plane, erect, obtuſe, 2 
petals, larger than the cup; the fruit!“ 
an oval, covered capſule, containing 
only one cell, and opening horizontal 
at the middle; the ſeeds are numerous 
ſmall, and roundiſh, | 
This plant is cultivated in gardens ft 
culinary' uſes ; the ſeeds are rank 
among the lefler cold ſeeds, and ban 
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PU'S 
bmetimes been employed in emulſions, 
and tlie like, along with others of that 
claſs. 

PURSUIVANT, or PouRsutvanT. See 
the article POURSUIVANT, 

PURVEY ANCE and PurveYor., See 
the article POURVEYANCE, 

PURVIEW, a term uſed by ſome lawyers 
for the body of an act of parliament, or 
that part which begins with, Be it en- 
ated, &c. as contradiſtioguiſhed from 
the preamble, PS Aa 

PURULENT, in medicine, ſomething mix- 
ed with, or partaking of, pus or matter. 

PUS, in medicine, a white or yellowiſh, pu- 
trid matter, formed of cort᷑upted blood, 
and contained in a wound or ulcer, See 

ABSCESS and SUPPURATION, 

When pus is laudable and mild, it is one 

of the moſt powerful. digeſters, ſuppu- 

5 rants, and ipcarners ; when it ſtagnates 

f too long, or when the liquors and veſſels 

are fauſty, it may become an acrid, ſti- 

mulating, eroding ſanies; when abſorb- 

1 ed in the blood, it affects all the liquors, 
ſtimulates the veſſels, and is capable of 
producing violent diſorders: for a very 
{mall portion of pus abſorbed into the 
blood-veſſels, raiſes a putrid. fever, as 
certainly as yeſt does a fermentation in 
wort, | 

'USTULE, a pimple, or ſmall eruption 
on the ſkin full of pus ; ſuch are the puſ- 
tules of the ſmall-pox and french-pox. 

See the article Pox. 

Puſtules principally, break out in the 

ſpring, and are of various kinds; for 

ſometimes a kind of roughneſs ariſes all 


theſe are ſometimes red, and ſometimes 
they retain the natural colour of the ſkin. 
There are alſo pultules of a livid, a pale, 
a black, or any other unnatural — 
with an humour contained in them; when 


(al RG ey break, the ſubjacent fleſh frequently 
appears as if it was ulcerated. 
ge. uſtules are ſometimes converted into 
(; of YL fall ulcers, either moiſt or dry; ſome- 
, of umes they are accompanied only with an 
tel Kching, at other times with inflammation 
und pain; and a pus or ſanies, or both, 
ning are diſcharged. 11 8 | 
tally In the cure of puſtules, the firſt ſtep to 
ous i de taken is to uſe much exerciſe and walk- 
ng; and if theſe cannot be prattiſed, 
« fr Lettation is the beſt ſuccedaneum, The 
okel I *c0nd ſtep is to diminiſh the quantity of 
be *iments, and abſtain from all acrid and 
tiny nuating ſubſtances. 


over the body, reſembling that which is 
produced by the application of a nettle; 
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Ulcers formed from puſtules, are reniov2 


'ed by litharge mixed with the ſeeds of 
fenugreek, adding oil of roſes and the 
ie of endive till they are of the con- 
tiſtence of honey. 
PUT ANISM, whoredom, or the life or 
condition of a courteſan. | 
PUTLOGS, or PuTLocks, in building, 
a ſhort piece of timber about ſeven 
feet long, uſed in building ſcaffolds, 
They lie at right angles to the wall with 
one of their ends reſting upon it, and the 
other upon the poles which lie parallel to- 
 _ the ſide of the wall of the building. 
PUTORIUS, the Por R- Ar, in zoology, 
the yellowiſh black muſtela, with a white 
mouth and yellow collar, See the ar- 
ticle MUSTELA, 
This creature is ſomewhat ſmaller than 
the Martin; the head is ſmall, oblong, 
pointed at the extremity, and rounded 
on the ſummit ;z. the ears are ſhort, broad, 
patulous, and white at the edges; the 
eyes are large, black, and piercing in- 
their aſpect; the mouth is wide, and 
well furniſhed with teeth ; the neck is- 
ſhort and thick; the body is long and 
ſlender; and the legs are ſhort, and not 
very robuſt. 
PUTREFACTION, a kind cf flow cor- 
ruption produced by heat and ſome moiſt 


fluid, particularly the air and water; 


which, penetrating the pores, diſſolves 
and ſets at liberty ſome of the more ſub. 
tile parts, particularly the ſalts and oils,. 
and thus looſens the compages,. and 
changes the texture of bodies. See the 
article CORRUPTION. ; 
Putrefaction is one of the inſtruments of 
nature by which many great changes are 
brought about, If we take a quantity 
of freſh and green cabbage-leaves, ſays 
Dr. Shaw, and preſs them hard down 
with weights in an open tub bored full 
of holes on the ſides, and ſet in a warm 
place; by ſtanding in this ſtate for ſome 
days, the leaves conceive a heat in the 
middle, which ſpreads to the external 


parts, till at length nearly the whole is 


converted into a pappy ſubſtance reſem- 
bling putrified fleſh, which on being di 
ſtilled in a glals-retort, affords the ſame 
kind of volatile ſalt and oil, as if it had 
been an animal ſubſtance. This expe- 
nem ſucceeds alike in all tender, juicy 
vegetable ſubjects: ſo that both the acid 
and alkaline tribe of plants, the ſweet 
and the bitter, the aftringent.and emolli- 


* 


exit, &c. reſolve into the ſame pappy pu- 


trid ſubſtance. 
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PUT 
Hence we ſee the way employed by na- 
ture for changing all vegetable into ani- 
mal ſubſtances, or of reducing the mat- 
ters of both kingdoms into a ſimilarity. 
Thus if any large animal body, as that 
of a-horſe, or dog, for example, be ex- 
poſed in a dead Rate to the open air 
and the ſummer's ſun, it in a few days 
begins to ſwell, purge, and emit a nauſe- 
ous ſtench: at length the carcaſe is de- 
ſtroyed by the commotion, and reſolved _ 
into a putrid, fetid, ſtercoraceous matter: 
a large part, in the mean time, flying off 
nto the air, ſo as to leave but a ſmall 


roportion of a mucilaginous pappy 
Fat ance, which ſoon grows diy, or 


turns ta a kind of erh. This expe- 
riment is univerſal, and holds equally of 
birds, beaſts, and fiſhes, Whence rivers, 
the ocean, and the atmoſphere itſelf muſt 
be neceſſarily impregnated with fe: ment · 
ing putrefvinz, and purrefied particles 

which are mixed with other matters an 

diſperſed through the immenſe bodies of 
thoſe fluids, in which they undergo ſuch 
changes, whether by uniting with the 
ſalts of the air and ocean, or otherwiſe, 


as net ordinarily to prove defiruftive or 


Noxious to the creatures that inhabit 
thoie elements, -, But by the very means 
by which bodies are diſſolved, and re- 
duced to their firſt principles, they are 
Kill kept in being, 
dicine, we know that neither animal nor 
vegetable ſubſtances can become aliment 
without undergoing ſome degree of pu- 
tref«Ftion, Mapy diftempers proceed 
from a deficiency of this aQion, 
-Crifis of fevers ſeems to depend upon it, 
ard cveb animal heat, according to Dr. 
Stevenſon, does the ſame, | 
Now that the concoction of the humours 
is nothing elle but putrefaction, ſays Dr, 
Pringle, in his Obſervations on the diſ. 
eaſes of the army, ſeems probable from 
Hence, that whenever they are in that 
Kate, they are always more fluid, and 
Htter*o paſs through the ſmaller veſſels, 
| where they ſtagnated before, The of- 
fenfivene's of the ſweats, or other ex- 
Cretions conſequent on a criſis, is alſo a 
ſore ſign of a high degree of corruption. 
The time of reſolution or putrefaction 


depends on the degree of heat, the habit 


of the patient, and on the part obſtru&- 
ed. Reſolution is the putrefaction of 
the empacted humour only, but ſuppura- 
tion implies a corruption of the veſſels 
allo. This manner of ſpeaking, in- 


dee, has been diluſed, from the-preju- 


9 


diees that nothing was putrid but what 


With regard to me- 


The 


PUT. 


was offenfively ſo; whereas, in fact, every 
fibre becoming more tender, and humour 
thinner, may be conſidered as in ſome 
degree putrid, whether the change tends 
to the better health, or the deſtruftion of 
the perfon, or whether it becomes grate- 
ful or offenſive to the (enſes, . 

As all the humours of animal bodies 


become thinner by putrefaction, ſo the 


ſolid or fibrous parts are thereby re. 
laxed and rendered more tender; and 
hence the extraordinary bulk of the 
heart, liver, and ſpleen, incident to per. 
ſons labovring under putrid diſeaſes, 
may be accounted for, It is remarka- 
ble, that in diſſections of people who die 
of the plague, the heart is almoſt always 
found of an uncommon bigneſs; and ay 
to the ſcurvy, the liver and ſpleen are 
ſomet mes enlarged to ſuch a degree, as 
to be ſeen outwardly, 
PutrefaRtion is always found to generate 
air. Hence though fleſh as well as blood 
be ſpecifically heavier than water, yet 
dead bodies are found to float, after lying 
ſome time at the botrom, from air ge- 
nerated in the bowels by putrefaRion, 
The differences between p utrefaction and 
fermentation, according to Boerbaave, 
are theſe; 1. A greater groſſneſe, com- 
p'eſfion and denſity ſeems 1equired in pu- 
trefaction, then in the fermentation of 
vegetables, 2. Putrefaction acts upon all 
vegetables whatſot ver, provided they be 
ſoft and juicy 3 but fermentation only 
upon ſome, ard not upon others, ;. 
he heat required in putrefaQion, ſpon- 
taneouſly riſes flom the degree of an 
healthy human body, even to that ofa 
violent flame; but in fermentaticn, if 
the de; ree of heat riſes up to that of an 
healthy body, the fermenting cauſe it 
diffipated, and the liquor turned vapid; 
for the heat generated by fermentation i 
not greater than that of ſeventy-five de- 
grees, except in the fermentation of "le 
negar, and even there, unleſs the het 
be immediately topped, no vinegar, bu 
a corrupt vapid liquor will be obtained, 
4. Putrefaction renders all the ſaline mit 
ters volatile and alkaline, the oils feti 
and volstile, ard almoſt volatilizes ide 
earth itſelf; but fermentation makes acid 
volatile apd ſubtile, and contrary 06 
alkalies, ſpirituous, gratefully odorov 
and ivflammable; and it generates #! 
acid. tartar, that leaves an alkaline mit 
ter as flxed in the fire, as the ſubſes 


would babe done before, 5. The i 


PY A 
by putrefaQion are of the. ſame ſim- 


le, alkaline, fetid volatile nature, are 
4 fernientation acid, in 4 great meaſure 
fixed, and compounded of ſpirit, oil and 
earth. And, 6. Puttefaction is a means 
of intirely converting all the ſaline vege- 
table matters into. one and the ſame ſim- 
ple volatile alkali z but fermentation con- 
verts only a ſmall part of the ſaline mat- 
ter of vegetables, into a liquid, volatile 
acid, leaving the reſt almoſt br 


PUTRID, ſomething rotren, or putr 


See the article PUTREFACTION, _ 

Thus a putrid fever, is a fever in which 
the humoucs, or part of them, are be- 
2 putrefied, as in malignant fevers. 
See the article MALIGNANT. Joo 

PUTTOCKS, or PUuTTOCK fbrouds, in 
a ſhip, are mall ſhrouds which go from 
the ſhrouds of the main-maſt, fore-maſt, 
and mizen · maſt, to the top-maſt ſhrouds; 
and if there be any top-gallant maſts, 
there are puttocks to go from the top- 
maſt ſhrouds into theſe. Theſe puttocks 
are at the bottom ſeized to a ſtaff, or to 
ſome rope which is ſeized to a plate of 


iron, or to a dead man's eyes, to which 


the lanniards of the fore-maſt ſhrouds do 
come, : 

PUTTY, the ſame with ſpodium. See the 
article SPODIUM. 

PuTTY, in its popular ſenſe, is a kind 

of paſte compounded of whiting and lin- 

ſeed oil, beaten together to the conſiſtence 


of thick dough. 


2 


It is uſed by glaziers for the faſtening in 
the ſquares of glais in ſaſh-windows, and 
by painters for ſtopping up the crevices 
and clefts in timber and wainſcots, &c. 

Putty, ſometimes alſo denotes the powder 
of calcined tin, vuſed in. poliſhing and 


giving the laſt gloſs to works of iron and 
eel. 
PUTURA, a cuſtom claimed by the keep- 
ers of foreſts, and ſometimes by bailitfs 
of hundreds, to take man's meat, horſe's 
meat, and dog's meat, of the tenants 
and inhabitants gratis, within the per- 
ambulation ef the foreſt, or liberty of the 
hundred, | 
| The land (ubje& to this cuſtom is called 
terra putura. 
PYANEPSIA, in antiquity, an athenian 
teſtival celebrated on the ſeventh day of 
the month pyanepſion; which, according 


to the growl of critics, was the ſame 
as our ſeptember. | 


Plutarch refers the inſtitution of this feaſt 
to Theſeus, who after the funeral of his 
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fuer, en this day paid his vows to A. 


* 
* 
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pallo, becauſe the youths who returned 
With him ſafe from Crete then made 
their entry into the city, On this occa- 
on theſe young men putting all that was 
left of their proviſions into one kettle, 
feaſted together on it, and made great 
rejoicing. Hence was derived the cuſtom 
of boiling pulſe on this fettival. The 
Athenians likewiſe carried about an 
olive branch, hound about with wool, and 
crowned with all ſorts of firſt fivits, to 
ſignify that ſcarcity and barrenneſs were 
ceaſed, ſinging in proceſſion a ſong, And 
when the ſolemnity was over, it was 
ulual toereR the olive · branch before their 
doors, as a prelervative agaiaſt ſcarcity 
and want. | ? 
PYCNOSTYLE, in the antient architec. 
ture, is a building Where the columes 
ſtand very cloſe to each other; only ane © 
diameter and a balf of the column being 
allowed for the intercolumniations. \ 
According to Mr, Evelvn, the pycno- 
ſtyle chiefly belonged to the compoſite or- 
der, and was uſed in the moſt magnifi. 
cent buildings; as at preſent in the pe- 
riſtyle at St. Peter's at Rome, which con- 
fiſts of near three hundred columns; and 
in ſuch as yet remain of the antients, 
- among the late diſcovered ruins of Pale . 
myra, 
PYCNOTICS, the ſame with incrafſants, 
See the article INCRASSATING, 
PYE, or SEA-PYE, hematopus. See the 
article HEMATOPUS. | 
PYGARGUS, in ornithology, the falco 
with a yellow cera, and with the tail. 
feathers white and black at the end. 
See the article Falco. : 
PYGME, the ſame with cubit. See ths 
article CUBIT, | 


PYGMY,. a perſon not exceeding a cubif 
in height. 
This appellation is given by the antients 
to a fabulous nation ſaid to have inha- 
bited Thrace 3 who brought forth young 
at five years of age, and were old at 
eight; theſe were famous for the bloody 
war they waged with the cranes. | 
PYLORUS, in anatomy, the right or 
lower orifice of the ſtomach, which is 
connected with and opens into the inte- 
tines. See the articles STOMACH and 
INTESTINES. 2 
PYONY, or PONY. See Piovy, 
PYRAMID, wveapug, in geometry, a ſo. 
lid ſtanding on a triangular, ſquare, or 
- polygonal baſis, and terminating in a 
point at the top; or, according to Eu- | 
«id, it is a ſolid figure, conſiſting har 
; * 


* * 


* 
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'veral triangles, whoſe baſes are all in the" fitus at Ronle, and thoſe other celebrated 


Ser plate CCXXT, fig. 3. n 1, 
: Hence the ſuperficies of a given 


mid, or the third part of the baſe by the | 


gles ſeparately; for their fur 
Ares of the baſe, is the fhrfh 


plane and have one common vertex. 


is eafily found by meaſuring theſe trian- 


* 


ce of the py⸗ 


«7 


-ramid required, - © 
It is no leſv-eaſy to 
of a given pyramid ; 


the third part of the beight of the pyra-/ 


height, and the product will give the ſo- 


 - dicular height, 


© Kid content, as is demonſtrated by 


Euclid, 

Nd. 11. prop. 7. L »\* 4 | 
If. the ſolid content of a fruſtum of a py- 
ramid is required, firſt let the ſolid con- 
tent of the whole pyramid be found; 
from which ſubſtract the ſolid content of 


content of the fruſtum, or broken 'pyra- 
mid, will remain. See FRUSTUM. 
- Every pyramid is equal to one third of its 
eircumſcribing prifm, or that has the ſame 
- baſe and height; that is, the ſolid con- 


tent of the pfiſm A B D (ibid. no 2.) is 


equal to one third of the priſm AB FE. 
For ſuppoſing the baſe A B a ſquare, 
then does the pyramid conſiſt of an infi- 
nite number of ſuch ſquares, whoſe ſides 
- or roots ate continüally increaſing in 
arithmetica] progreſſion, beginning at the 
vertex or point D; ite baſe, Aa Bb, 
being the greateſt terth, andd its perpen- 
D, the number of all 


- the terms: but the laſt term multiplied 


into the number of terms will be triple 
| the ſum of all the ſeries, "abt 28 


_— ſolid content of the pyramid, 


All pyramids are in a ratio compounded 
of their baſes and altitudes z ſo that, if 
their baſes be equal, they are in propor- 
tion to their altitudes; and vice verſa, 
ual pyramids” reciprocate their baſes 
and altitudes ; that is, the altitude of 


dne is to that of the other, as the baſe of 


* 


the one is to that of the other. 


PYRAMID, in architecture, a ſolid maſſive 
building, which from a ſquare, triangu- 


lar, or other baſe, riſes diminiſhing to a 
- vertex or point. 


Pyramids are ſometimes uſed to preſerve 


the memory of ſingular events; and 
fometi mes to tranſmit to poſterity the glo- 


ry and ee of princes. But as 
: * are e 


emed a ſymbol of immortali- 
ty, they are molt commonly uſed as fu- 
neral monument. Such is chat of Er. 


Bü 


added to the 
_ acres of ground, and is 


for the area of the © 


- bafe being found, let it be multiplied by | FE is ſaid to have been, 


PYRAMIDAL NUMBERS. 
PYRAMIDALES papillæ. See the ar- 


ones of Egypt, as famous for the enor- 
mity of their fize, as. their antiquity. 
Theſe are ſituated on the weſt fide of the 
Nile almoſt oppoſite to Grand Cairo; the 
baſe of the largeſt covers more than ten 

und according to 
Tome, near ſeven hundred feet high, tho 


others make it but ſit hundred, and ſome 


but little more than five hundred, The 
| among the 
gyptians, « ſymbol of human life; the 
beginodly'ef which is repreſented by the 
ba , ahd the end, by the apex; on 
Which account it was, that they uſed to 
'ere& them over ſepulchres. 


' PYRAMIDAL, ſomething relating to a 


' pyramid, See the preceding article. 


See NUMBER, 


.ticle PAPILLA. 


'PYRAMIDALIA coryora, in anato- 


my, the two protuberances of the medul- 
la oblongata. The ſpermatic veſſels are 
alſo by ſome authors thus termed, 
PYRAMIDALIS, in anatomy, a ſmall 
mulcle in the abdomen lying in the lower 
art of the rectus. It has jts name from 
ite figure, and its origin from the margin 
of the os pubis, with à broad fleſhy head, 
. whence it grows gradually narrower, till 
it ends in a ſmall round tendon in the li- 
nea alba, ſometimes almoſt at the navel. 
This muſcle is ſometimes fingle, ſome- 
times i has its fellow, and in ſome ſub- 
jects they are both wanting. 
Pyramidalis is alſo the name of one of 
the dilatores, or muſcles which ſerve to 
turn up the noſe. * This muſcle riſes at 
the foot of the noſe, and is uſually con- 
tinuous with the frontalis, It deſcends 
along the ſide of the noſe, where it is by 
degrees a little expanded, It is inſerted 
into the alæ of the noſe, and often ſends 
down its fibres as far as to the upper · lip. 
PYRAMIDOID, the ſame with the para- 
bolic ſpindle. See the article PARABOLIC, 
PYRATE. See the article PiR ATE. 
PYRENEAN MovnTaiNs divide France 
from Spain, and are not inferior to the 
Alps in height: they extend from the 
Mediterranean to the ocean, upwards of 
two hundred miles in length; the greateſt 
breadth being about one hundred and 
twenty. r 


 PYRENOIDES PROCES sus, in anatomy, 


a proceſs of the ſecond vertebra of the 
neck, called alſo odontoides, and denti- 
' formis, RT" 


PYRETHRUM, ia the miiteria medicty 
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the root of a ſpecies of the buphthalmum, 
— n o | Span: 
See the article BUPHTHALMUM, 

The pyrethrum is a ſmall and firm root, 
about two or three inches in length, and 
from a quarter of an inch to a little more 
in diameter ; its ſurface js very much cor- 
rugated; it is of a duſky brown colour 
on the outſide, and appears whitiſh with- 
in. It is to be choſen in the largeſt and 
perfecteſt pieces, ſound and firm, and 
not brittle nor duſty. The eaſtern nations 
uſe a great deal of this root, and ſend, it 
to Cairo, Conſtantinople, and other 
places, where it is eſteemed an excellent 
medicine in colics and diſeaſes, of the 
breaſt, WH. t7"1 Fo ; 

There is angther kind of pyrethrum 
which is more uncommon here than the 
former: this is ſmaller, ſlenderer, and 
of a paler colour, and is the root of a 
ſpecies of the Chryſanthemum, Pyre- 
thrum of either of theſe kinds is violently 
acrid and pungent, whence it is of great 
ſervice in the tooth ach, and other diſor - 


ders of the head, It vellicates the nerves, 


and aſſiſts in opening their obſtructions, 
and hence is given in ſleepy diſeaſes, 
apoplexies, lethargies, and in palſies of 
the tongue, It is ſometimes added to 
2 given in apoplectic and lethargic 
caſes. 

PYRETICS, medicines good againſt fe- 
vers, See FEVER and FEBRIFUGE, 
PYRICUBIUM, in natural hiſtory, the 
name of a genus of foſſil bodies, uſually 
comprehended, with many others of very 
different figures and ſtructures, under the 
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: characters of | which are, that mey are 
compound, metallic bodies, of a regular 


\BYR 


figure, conſiſting of twelve planes. 
There is . 


ere is only one known ſpecies of this | 


genus,  tho' ſulje&t to great varieties in 


its appearance; and this has been by au- 
thors hitherto confounded, with many 


other bodies of a very different nature and 
figure, under the general name pyrites. 


PYRITES, or PrRIx &, in natural hi- 


ſtory, a name uled for a claſs of 
compound inflammable metallic bodies 


found in detached maſſes, but of ne de- 


terminately angular figure, This claſs 


Doctor Hill divides into two orders, the 


firſt of which, being thoſe pyritz of a 


plain and ſimple internal ſtructure, com- 
prehends two genera : the firſt genus, 


termed pyriplaces, are thoſe pyritæ ofa , 


ſimple internal firucture, and covered 


with an inveſtient coat or cruſt; the (e- 


cond genus, termed gymnopyres, are 


_ thoſe pyrite of a ſimple internal ſtruc- 
ture, and not covered with a cruſt ; the 
| kcond order being thoſe pyritze of a re- 
gularly ſtriated internal ſtructure alſo * 


comprehends two genera, the firſt term- 
ed pyritricha are thoſe pyritæ of a ſimple 
ſtriated texture; the ſecond genus called 


pyritrichipbylla are thoſe pyritz whoſe 


ſtriæ terminate in foliaceous ends. 
This foſſile is recommended by ſome au- 


thors as an emmenagogue, but it is 
© ſcarce ever preſcribed with this intention; 


the common green vitriol, or copperas 
of the ſhops, is made from it; and an 


acid ſomewhat different from that of 
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pure vitriol may be drawn off from it 

the retort, after it bas been expoſed to the 
air till it moulders away: this is of great 
_ uſe in mineralogy, and is a ſolvent for 
figure, which reſembles- that of a pear. ſeveral foſſils that none of the other acids 
It riſes thick from the lower part of the will touch, See the article VIT NOL. 
os ſacrum, where it is joined to the PYRITRICHIPHYLLUM, in natural 


eneral name of pyrites. See PYRITES. 
PYRIFORMIS, in anatomy, a muſcle of 
the thigh, receiving its name from its 


ileum; from thence it runs tranſverſely 
towards the joint of the hip, and termi- 
nates in a ſhort tendon, which is ioſerted 
in the middle of the internal labium of 


© hiſtory, the name of a genus of foſſils of 


the claſs of the pyrites, the characters of 
which are theſe: they are compound, in- 


flammable, metallic bodies, found in 
looſe maſſes, not of any regularly angu- 
lar figure, and of a ſtriated texture, with 
foliaceous ends to the ftriz, appearing 
name of a genus of pyrites, the characters on the ſurface or within the mals, © See 
of which are theſe: they are compound, the article PyYKkITES. | 
inflammable, metallic bodies, found in PYRITRICHUM, in natural hiſtory, the 
looſe detached maſſes, of a ſimple and. name of a genus of pyrites, the characters 
uniform, not ſtriated, internal ftrufture, of which. are theſe: they are compound, 
and are covered with an inveſtient coat or inflammable, metallic foſſils, always 
cruſt, See the article PYRITES, found in detached maſſes of no regularly 
PYRIPOLYGONIUM, in natural hiſto- angular figure, and of a fimple ſtriated 
ty, the name of a genus of foſſils, the ſtructure. See the article 1 | 
; 9 ; | | | R- a 


the upper edge of the great trochanter, by 
two or three branches. 


PYRIPLACIS, in natural hiſtory, the 


che root of a ſpecies. of the huphthalmom, 
called, among us, pellitory of Spain. 
See the article BUPHTHALMUM. 
The pyrethcum is a ſmall and firm root, 
about two or three inches in length, and 
from a quarter of an inch to a little more 
in diameter; its ſurface is very much cor- 
rugated; it is of a duſky brown colour 
on the outſide, and appears whitiſh with- 
in, It is to be choſen in the largeſt and 
perfecteſt pieces, ſound and firm, and 
not brittle nor duſty. The eaſtern nations 
uſe a great deal of this root, and ſend, it 


* 
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characters -of | which are, that they are 


compound, metallic bodies, of a regular 
figure, conſiſting of twelve planes. 


here is only e known ſpecies of this 
genus, tho' ſulje& to great varieties in 


its appearance; and this has been by au- 
thors hitherto confounded, with many 


other bodies of a very different nature and 
figure, under the general name pyrites. 


PYRITES, or PrRIN x, in natural hi- 


to Cairo, Conſtantinople, and other 


places, where it is eſteemed an excellent 
medicine in colics and diſeaſes, of the 
N breaſt. N . a 
There is another kind of pyrethrum 
which is more uncommon here than the 
former: this is ſmaller, ſlenderer, and 
of a paler colour, and is the root of a 
ſpecies of the Chryſanthemum, Pyre- 
thrum of either of theſe kinds is violently 
acrid and pungent, whence it is of great 
ſervice in the tooth ach, and other diſor- 
ders of the head. It vellicates the nerves, 
and aſſiſts in opening their obſtructions, 
and hence is given in ſleepy diſeaſes, 
apoplexies, lethargies, and in palſies of 


the tongue, It is ſometimes added to 


clyſters given in apoplectic and lethargic 
caſes, © | 
PYRETICS, medicines good againſt fe- 
vers, See FEVER and FEBRIFUGE, 
PYRICUBIUM, in natural hiſtocy, the 
name of a genus of foſſil bodies, uſually 
comprehended, with many others of very 
different figures and ſtructures, under the 
general name of pyrites. See PYRITES. 
PYRIFORMIS, in anatomy, a muſcle of 
the thigh, receiving its name from its 
figure, which reſembles that of a pear. 
It riſes thick from the lower part of the 
os ſacrum, where it is joined to the 
ileum; from thence it runs tranſverſely 
towards the joint of the hip, and termi- 
nates in a ſhort tendon, which is inſerted 
in the middle of the internal labium of 
the upper edge of the great trochanter, by 
two or three branches, | 
PYRIPLACIS, in natural hiftory, the 
name of a genus of pyrites, the characters 
of which are theſe : they are compound, 
inflammable, metallic bodies, found in 
looſe detached maſſes, of a ſimple and 
uniform, not ſtriated, internal ſtructure, 
and are covered with an inveſtient coat or 
cruſt, See the article PyrxIT Es. 
PYRIPOLYGONIUM, in natural hiſto- 
, the name of a genus of foſſils, the 
9 


— | 
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ſtory, a name uled for 'a claſs of 
compound inflammable metallic bodies 
found in detached maſſes, but of no de- 
terminately angular figure, This claſs 
Doctor Hill divides into two orders, the 
firſt of which, being thoſe pyritz of a 


plain and ſimple internal ſtructure, com- 


prehends two genera : the firſt genus, 


termed pyriplaces, are thoſe pyritee ofa | 


ſimple internal ſtructure, and covered 


with an inveſtient coat or cruſt; the ſe- 
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of the ſhops, is made from it; and an 


PYRITRICHIPHYLLUM, in vatural 


cood genus, termed gymnopyres, are 
thoſe pyrite of a ſimple internal ſtruc- 


ture, and not covered with a cruft ; the 
ſecond order being thoſe pyrite of a re- 
gularly ſtriated internal ſtructure alſo 
comprehends two genera, the firſt term- 


ed pyritricha are thoſe pyritæ of a ſimple 
ſtriated texture; the ſecond genus called 
pyritrichipbylla are thoſe pyritæ whoſe 
ſtriæ terminate in foliaceous ends. 


This foſſile is recommended by ſome au- 


thors as an emmenagogue, but it is 
ſcarce ever preſcribed with this intention; 
the common green vitriol, or copperas 


acid ſomewhat different from that of 
pure vitriol may be drawn off from it b 
the retort, after it has been expoſed to the 


air till it moulders away: this is of great 
uſe in mineralogy, and is a ſolvent for 


ſeveral foſſils that none of the other acids 
will touch, See the article VIT MOL. 


hiſtory, the name of a genus of foſſils of 
the claſs of the pyrites, the characters of 


which are theſe: they are compound, in- 
flammable, metallie bodies, found in 


looſe maſſes, not of any regularly angu- 
lar figure, and of a ſtriated texture, with 
foliaceous ends to the ſtriæ, appearing 
on the ſurface or within the mals. See 
the article PYk1iTES. 


PYRITRICHUM, in natural hiftory, the 
name of a genus of pyrites, the characters 


of which are theſe: they are compound, 
inflammable, metallic foſſils, always 


found in detached maſſes of no regularly 


angular figure, and of a ſimple ſtriated 
ſtructure, See the article PYRITEs, 
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baer, vittuel are to be principally ili. 
The great quantity of this powerful (pi. 


PYRMONT, the espital of & county of 
that name in the 2 of Weſtphalia" in 
Germany, ſituated on the confines of the 
dutchy of Brunfwir, in eaft long. 9%; 
north lat. 52%, from whence we receive 
- he beſt mineral waters in Germany. 
The country all about where theſe ſprings 
are, abound with materials which give 
virtue to the waters, 'and the quarries of 
Rone wherever they are dug ſend up ſpi- 
rituous and mar tial exhalations, as well 
as the ſprings that run from them; and 
the water in genera] has a vitriolic taſte, 
Hoffman obſerves, that theſe waters con- 
ain a volatiſe and ſabtile principle great- 
Iy more penetrating and ſtrong, as well 
ms in Yarger quantities, than any other 
mineral water; but that this is not to 
de expeRed in them any where but upon 
the ſpot, for thoſe who tranſport them to 
other places, ate conſtrained to tet a part 
of this fly off to preſetve the reſt. If ei- 
ther glaſs ot earthen veſſele be filled at 
the ſpring, and immediately corked or 
- faſtened ddwn, the conſequente is, that 
© - they will burft on the firſt motion, or 
Heat of the weather. They are therefore 
forced to fill them only in part firſt, and 
let them ſtand a while for this ſubtile 
Fpirit to exhale 3 and then a while after 
filling them vp, to cork and fit them for 
carriage. If they are drank on the ſpot 
dn a morning upon an empty ſtomach, 
they affect the nofe with a pungent tin- 
8livg, and diſturb the head for many 
ours afterwards, If they are taken at 


the ſpring, they purge but very little; 


but if takeh in another place after tran- 


and render the fools black. It is ob- 
ſervable alſo, that if they are left in an 
open veſſel a few days, their virtue whol- 
ly exhales, and they no longer purge, 
If tea - leaves, balauftine-flowers, or galls, 
are put into this water, they firſt change 
it to a blue, from that to a purple, and 


finally into a black; a little ſpirit of 


vitriol added to this liquor renders it as 
Uimpid as before. 4f any acid be mixed 
with this water there is raiſed an effer- 
veſcence, and bubhles of air are carried 
up in great quantity. If any alkaline 
liquor be added, thete is no ebvllition 
raiſed, but the liquor becomes turbid and 
milky ; and the ſpirit of vitriol added to 
this renders it limpid again, &c, It ap- 
pears upon the whole, that the pyrmont- 
waters poſſeſs a pure extremely penetrat- 
ing and elaſtic mineral ſpirit, and that 


in a very large proportion; and to this 


* 


as to make them duly perform their of. 


PYROCTOGONIUM, in natural hiftory, 
foſſils 'comprehended by authors, with 


rites. See the article PyVRIT ES. 
PYROLA, WINTER-GREEN, in botany, 


of plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts of 
five roundiſh, hollow, patent petals; the 
frajt is a roundiſh, depreſſed, pentago- 


PYROMANCY, mugouaiſun, a kind of 


PYROTECHNY, wud: , 'the art of 


For the imitation of pyrmont-water, or 
making it artificially, ſo that it will not 


opening at the angles the ſeeds are nu- 
merous, very (mall 

ſportation they purge conſiderably mote, . 
. 00 - In medicine, this plant has the credit of 
being efteemed for its refrigerating, de- 
© Hiccative, aſtringent, and , conſolidating 


veſſel full of urine, having its neck bound 


rit, contained in the waters, makes them 
more fit for the robuſt and ſtrong conſti. 
tutions, when depraved by illneſs, than 
for the weak and tender ones; but even 
the tengereſt people may take them, only 
by obſerving to take but a ſmall doſe, or 
to dilute them with an equa} quantity of 
common water immediately before taking 
them, They are of great efficacy in 
ſtrengthening the tone of the viſcera, 
opening obſtructions, and ſtimulating in 
a proper manner the excretory duds, ſo 


fice: and Hoffman, on his own experi- 
ence, recommends them, mixed with 
equa] quantities of milk, as good in ſcor 
butic and goury caſes. 


only reſemble the natural, but will have 
the ſame effect as a medicine, ſee the ar. 
ticle MINERAL Waters, 


the name given by Dr. Hill to a genus of 


many others, under the general name py- 


A genus of the decandria - monogy nia clals 


nal capſule, containing five cells, and 


all, and paleaceous. See 
plate CC XXV. fig. 4. 


virtues; and it is very noted as a vulne- 


rary, whether uſed internally or exter- 
nally. 


divination by means of fire, The anti- 
ents imagined they could foretel future 
events, by inſpecting fire and flame; and 
to this end, they conſidered its dis ection, 
which way it turned : ſometimes they 
added other matters to the fire, ſuch as 


about with wool, watching 3 
which fide it burſt, and thence t. King 
their avgury : ſometimes they threw pitch 
on it; and, if it took fie immediately, 
thev efteemed it a good ugury. 


fire, or a ſcience wiuch waches the ma- 
nagement 
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yeral operations. Pyrotechny is of two 
kinds, military and chemical ; military 
pyrotechny is the doftrine of artificial 
fire-works and fire arms, teaching the 
ſtructure and uſe of thoſe uſed in war, 


the attacking of fortifications, Sc. as 


gun - powder, cannons, bombs, grana- 
does, carcaſſes, mines, fuſees, &c. and 
thoſe made for amuſement's fake, as roc - 
kets, ſtars, ſerpents, &c. See the ar- 
ticle GUN-POWDER, CANNON, Cc. N 
Chemical pyrotechny is the art of ma- 
naging and applying fire in diſtillations, 


* calcinations, and other operations of che- 


miſtry. See FIRE, DISTILLATION, Ec. 


PYROTICS, mTveal;xa, in medicine, cau- 


ſtics, or remedies, either actually or po- 
tentially hotz and which accordingly will 
burn the fleſh, and raiſe an eſchar. See 
the article CAUSTICs, ns 


PYRRHICHA, wuppryxn, in antiquity, a 


kind of exerciſe on horſeback, or a feign- 
ed combat, for the exerciſe of the ca- 
valry. ' 


PYRRHICHIUS, in the greek and latin 


poetry, a ſoot conſiſting of two ſyllables, 
both ſhort, as deus. See FoorT, 


PYRRHONIANS, PyRRHONEANS, or 


PYRRHONISTS, a ſect of antient philo- 
ſophers, ſo called from Pyrrho, a native 
of Elis, in Peloponneſus. The opinions 


of theſe philoſophers, who were allo call · 


ed ſceptics, terminated in the incompre- 
henſibility of all things, in which they 
found reaſon both for affirming and de- 
nying; accordingly they ſcemed, during 
their whole lives, to be in ſearch of 
truth, without ever acknowledging that 
they had found it: hence the art of diſ- 
uting upon all things, without ever go- 
ing farther than ſuſpending our judg- 
ment, is called pyrrhoniſm, 
Pyrrho maintained, that life and death 
were equally indifferent; and he ischarg- 
ed with teaching, that honour and infa- 
my, the juſtice and injuſtice of actions, 
depended ſolely on human laws and cuſ- 
toms; and in a word, that there is no- 
thing in itſc:f haneſt or diſhoneſt, juſt or 
unjuſt; an abominable doctrine, that 
Opens the way to all manner of crimes. 


PYRUS, the PEAR-TREE, in botany, a ge- 


nus of the icolandria-pentagynia claſs of 
plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts of five 
roundiſh concave petals, inſerted into the 
calyx ; the fruit is an umbilicated apple, 
of a figure approaching to round, fleſhy, 
and containing five cells, formed by 


membranes: the ſeeds are oblong, obtule, 


Vor. III. 
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acuminated at the baſe, convex on ons 
fide, and plane on the other. 


Under this genus is comprehended the 


apple and the quince-tree. | 
The fruit of this plant is refrigerating, 
aſtringent, Cc. | 


PYTHAGOREANS, a ſed of antient 


hiloſophers, ſo denominated from their 
2 the followers of Pythagoras of Sa- 
mos, who lived in the reign of Tarquin, 
the laſt king of the Romans, in the year 
of Rome 220 ; or, according to Livy, in 
the reign of Servius Tullius, in the year 
of the world 3472, * | 
Pythagoras, from his extraordinary deſire 
of knowledge, travelled in order to enrich 
his mind with the learning of the ſeveral 
countries through which he paſſed. He 
was the firſt who took the name of philo- 


ſopher, that is, a lover of wiſdom, which 


implied, that he did not aſcribe the poſ- 
ſe ſſion of wiſdom to himſelf, but only the 
deſire of poſſeſſing it. KS, 
His maxims of morality were admirable; 
for he was for having the Rudy of phi- 
loſophy ſolely tend to elevate man to a 
reſemblance of the Deity. He believed 
that God is a ſoul diffuſed through all 
nature, and that from him human ſouls 
are derived; that they are immortal, and 
that men need only take pains to purge 
themſelves of their vices, in order to be 
united to the Deity. He made unity the 
principle of all things; and believed, that 
between God and man there are various 
orders of ſpiritual beings, who are the 
miniſters of the ſupreme being. He con- 
demned all images of the Deity; and 


would have him worſhipped with as few ' 


ceremonies as poſſible, His diſciples 


| brought all their goods into a common 


ſtock, contemned the pleaſures of ſenſe, 
abſtained from ſwearing, eat nothing that 


had life, and believed in the dofArine of 


a metempſychoſis. See the article ME- 
TEMPSYCHOSIS. | 


Pythagoras made his ſcholars undergo. ' 


a ſevere noviciate of ſilesce for at leaſt 
two years; and it is ſaid, that where he 


diſcerned too great ao itch for talking, he 
extended it to five: his diſciples were- 


therefore divided into two claſſes, of 
which the firſt were ſimple hearers, and 
the laſt ſuch as were allowed to propoſe 
their difficulties, and learn the reaſons of 


all that was taught there, The pythago- 


- reans, it is ſaid, on their riſing from bed, 


rouſed the mind with the ſound o the 

Iyre, in order to make them more fit for 

the actions of the day; and at night re- 
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fumed the lyre, in order to prepate them Tbis prieſteſs was to be a pure virgin — 
ſelves for ſleep, by calming all their tu- © ſhe ſat on the lid of à brazen veſſel, 5 


multuous thoughts. The figurative. man- mounted on a tripod. or three-legged 
ner in which he gave his nfifbAions, was ſtool ;; and thence, after a violent enthu- 
. borrowed'from the Hebrews, Egyptians, ſiaſm, delivered ber oracles in à few am- 
and other orientals. Some think he de- biguous and obſcure verſes, or in a ſhort 
rived his philoſophy from the books of ſentence in proſe. See ORACLE, 
Moſes, and that he converſed with Ere- PYTHIAN Games, in antiquity, ſolemn 
kiel and Daniel at Babylon; but this games celebrated near Delphi, in honour 
is mere conjecture. < LR of Apollo, and in remembrance of his 
Some authors ſay, that he left nothing in  - hawing killed the ſerpent Python. 
- writing z-but Laertius and others attri- Theſe were held every tws years, about 
bute ſeyeral treatiſes to him. His golden the month Elaphebolion, which anſwer- 
verſes, attributed by ſome to one of bis ed to our February. The celebration of 
diſciples, are allowed to be an exact co- theſe games was attended with the py- 
py of the ſentiments of that divine philo- thian ſong, in which was celebrated the 
ſopher, from whoſe ſchovl proceeded the fight of Apollo and the ſerpent. The 
reateſt philoſophers and legiflators. victors were crowned with branches of 
PYTHEUMA, in botany, a plant of the laurel; tho", at the firſt inſtitution, the 
pentandria-monogynia claſs, with a mo- crown was of beech-leaves. -See Games, 
nopetalous flower, divided into five linear PYXIDIUM, cuP-MOSsS, in botany, a 
ſegments, diſpoſed ſtar- ways; the fruit is genus of moſles, conſiſting of a firm, 
a roundiſh trilocular capſule, containing tough, and flexile matter, formed into 
a great many ſmall and roundiſh ſeeds. -- the ſhape of hollowed cups, or drinking 
PYTHIA, in antiquity, the priefteſs of glaſſes, with longer or ſhorter ſtems, 
Apollo at Delphi, by whom he delivered PYXIS NAUTICA, the SEAMAN's COM- 
oracles : ſhe was thus called from the god PASS See the article Cour ass. 
himſelf, who was denominated Apollo Pyxts, in anatomy, the acetabulum, or 
Pythios, from his ſlaying the ſerpent © cavity of the hip- bone. See the articles 
Python. ACETABULUM and FEMUR, 


FFF 
Nor q, the ſixteenth letter, and much as you pleaſe of a thing; and q. .. 
twelfth conſonant, of our al- quantum ſufficit, i. e. as much as 1s 
9 phabet; but is not to be found neceſſary. Q. E. D. among mathemat!- 
either inthe greek, old latin, or cians, is quod erat demonſtrandum, i. e. 
ſaxen alphabets; and indeed ſome would which was to be demonſtrated ; and 
entirely exclude -it, -pretending that k Q. E. F. quod erat fatiendum, i. . 
ought to be uſed wherever this occurs: which was to be done. Q. D. among 
however, as it is formed in the voice in a . grammarians, is quaſi didtum, i. e. as 
different manner, it is undoubtedly. a di- if it were ſaid, or, as who ſhould ſay, 
ſtinct letter; for in expreſſing this ſound In the notes of the antients, Q. ſtands 
the cheeks are contracted, and the lips, for Quintus, or Quintius; Q. B. V. for 
particularly the under one, are put into quod bene vertat; Q. S. S. S. for quæ 
a cannular form, for the paſſage of the ſupra ſcripta ſunt; Q. M. for Quintus 
brett. 1-5 | Mutius, or quomodo ;; Quint. for Quin- 
The q.is never ſounded alone, but in tilius; and Qaæſ. for quœſlor. : 
conjunRion win u, as in quality, queſ- QUACK, among phyſicians, the ſame with 
tion, quite, quote, &c. and never ends any empicic. See the article EMPIRIC. 
englith word 52 | QUADRA, in buildipg, any ſquare bor- 
As a numeral, Q ſtands for coo; and dure, or frame, encompaſſing | baſſo - 
ith 3 DO | lievo; pannel, painting, or other wolk! 
1 « -bay daſh Wer it, thus 2 ſor | it is alſo vſed, but erroneouſſy, for A 
Uſed as an abbreviature, q. fgnifies quan- frame or bordure, of any other form, 3 
. tity, or quantum: thus, among phyſi- round, oval, or the like. 


eilte, g pl, is quantum placet, 546, as QUADRAGESIMA, 4 denon 
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QUA 
given to lent, from its conſiſting of forty 
days, See the article LENT. phe "a 
Hence alſo the firſt Sunday of lent is call - 
ed Quadragefima-ſunday, and the three 
preceding Sundays, Quinquageſime, Sex- 
ageſima, and Septuageſima. 
QUADRANGLE, in geometry, the ſame 
with a quadrilateral figure, or one con- 
ſiting of four ſides and four angles. See 
the article QUADRILATERAL. 
QUADRANS, the quarter or fourth part 
of any thing, particularly the as, 'or 
pound, See the article As. 
QMADRANT, quadrans, in geometry, 


an arch of a circle, containing go“, or 


the fourth part of the entire periphery, 
See the articles C1RCLE and DEGREE. 
Sometimes alſo the ſpace, or area, in- 
cluded between this arch and two radii 
drawn from the center to each extremity 
thereof, is called a quadrant, or, more 
properly, a qudrantal ſpace, as being a 
quarter of an entire circle, 
QuaDRANT alſo denotes a mathematical 
inſtrument, of great uſe in aſtronomy 
and navigation, for taking the altitudes 
of the ſun and Mars, as alſo for taking 
angles in ſurveying, &c. 

This iaftrument is variouſly contrived, 
and furniſhed with different apparatus, 
according to the various uſes it is intended 
for; but they all have this in common, 
that they conſiſt of a quarter of a circle, 
whoſe limb is divided into 90“. Some 
have a plummet ſvſpended from the cen- 
ter, and are furniſhed with fights to look 
through, 

The principal and moſt uſeful quagran's 
are the common ſurveying quadrant, 
altronomical quadrant, Adam's qua- 
drant, Cole's quadrant, Dayis's quadrant, 
Gunter's quadrant, Hadley's quadrant, 
horodictical quadrant, Suiton's or Col- 
lin's quadrant, and the finical quadrant, 
Ec. of each of which in order, 

1. The common ſurveying quadrant, 


ABC (pl. CCxxXII. fig. 1. no 1. is made 


of braſs, wood, or any other folid ſub- 
ſtance; the limb of which BC, is di- 
vided-into go?, and each of theſe farther 
divided into as many equal parts as the 
ſpace will allow, either diagonally or 
otherwiſe. On one of the ſemi-diameters 
AC, are fitted two moyeable ſights; and 
to the center is ſometimes alſo fixed a la · 

„or moveable index AD, bearing 
wo other fights; but in lieu of theſe laſt 
ſights there is ſometimes fitted a teleſcope: 
alſo from the center there is hung a thread 
Wit a plummet; and on the undes fide, 
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au A 
or face of the inftrument is fitted a ball 
and ſocket, by means of which it may 
be put into any poſition. The general 
uſe of it is far taking angles in a vertical 
plane, comprehended under right lines 
going from the center of the inftrument, 
one of which is horizontal, and the other 
is directed to ſome viſible point, But 
beſides the parts already deſcribed, there 
is frequently added on the face near the 
center, a kind of compartment, E F, 
called the quadrat, or geometrical ſquare 
which is divided as in the figure, and will 
be farther deſcribed under the article 
QUADRAT. 
This quadrant may be uſed in different 
ſituations: for obſerving heights or 
depths, its plane muſt be diſpoſed per- 
pendicularly to the horizon; but to take 


horizontal diſtances, its plane is diſpoſed 
parallel thereto: again, heights and diſ- 
tances may be taken two ways, vis. by - 


means of the fixed fights and plummet, 
or by the label. 

As to the manner of meaſuring angles by 
this quadrant 3 Let there be an angle in 
a vertical plane, comprehended between 
a line parallel to the horizon H K and 
the right line RA, (ilid. no 2.) com- 
ing from the ſun, moon, a ſtar, or any 


_ remaikable point of a tower, or hill: 


now to meaſure this angle RA H by the 
quadrant, let the inſtrument be placed in 


the vertical plane, ſo as that its center A. 


may be in the angular point, and let the 


; fights on the fide C A be directed to- 


wards the object at R; then the degrees 
and minutes in the arch B D, cut off by 
the plummet or perpendicular, A P, 


will meaſure the anzle RAH: for, 


from the make of the quadrant, BAC 
is a right. angle; therefore BA R is 
likewiſe a right' angle, being equal to it, 
But, becauſe H K is horizontal, and AD 
perpendicular to the borizon, HAD will 
be a right angle; and therefore B AR 
=HAD, and BAR-HAB=HAD 
—HAB, or RAH=BAD: but the 


arch BD is the meaſure of the angle 


BAD, conſequently it is likewiſe the 
mealure ot RA H. 2 E. D). 

The remaining arch on the quadrant, 
DC, is the meaſure of the angle RAZ, 
comprehended between the foreſaid right 
line, RA, and AZ which points to the 


zenith; ſo that the arch DC meaſures, or 


is equal to the zenith diſtance ={LRAZ. 
For the farther uſe of this inftrument, 
in meaſuring heights and diſtances, as 
alſo for taking angles like a groaphome- 

T7. ter. 
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ter. See the articles Hzichr, Gra- 

phouzrza, SURVEYING, Ce. 2 
a. The aſtronomical quadrant is a large 
one uſually made of braſs, or wooden 
bars faced with iron-plates z having its 
limb, FE, (pl. CCXxXII. fig. 2.) nicely 
divided either diagonally, or otherwiſe, 
into degrees, minutes, and. ſeconds; 


fixed on the ſide of the quadrant, at 
AB; and the other C D, moveable about 
the center, by means of the ſcrew, G. 
The dented wheels, (I, H,) ſerve to di - 


he uſe of this curious inſtrument, in 
taking obſervations of the ſun, planets, 
- and fixed ſtars is obvious; for being 
turned horizontally upon its axis, by 
means of the teleſcope A B, till the ob- 
ject is ſeen through the removeable te · 
— then the degrees, &c. cut by 
the index; give the altitude required. 
3. Adams's quadrant differs only from 
Cole's quadrant, in having an horizon- 
tal vane, with the vpper = of the limb 
lengthened; ſo that the glaſs, which 
ca{ts the ſolar fpot on the horizon-vane, 
' is at the ſame,diſtance from the horizon- 
vane as the ſight-vane at the end of the 
index. n 
6 Cole's quadrant is a very uſeful in- 
Cole: it conſiſts of fix parts, viz. the 
fait A B (pl. CCXXII. fig. 3.) the qua- 
- drantal-arch DE ; three vanes A, B, C; 
and the vernier, F G. 
The ſtöff is a bar of wood about two 
feet long, an inch and a quarter broad, 
and of a ſufficient thickneſs to prevent it 
from bending or warping. The qua- 
drantal arch is alſo of — being nearly 
equal in ſtrength to the ſmall arch of Da- 


vis's quadrant, and is divided into de- 


grees, and third parts of a degree, to a 
radius of about nine inches; to its ex- 
tremities are fixed two radii, which meet 
in the center of the quadrant by a pin, 
round which it eaſily moves. The ſight- 
vane A is a thin piece of braſs almoſt 

two inches in height, and one broad, 


placed perpendicularly on the end of the 


ſtoff A, by the help of two ſcrews paſ- 
ing through its foot. Through the 
middle of this vane is drilled a ſmall 
hole, like that in the ſight vane of Da- 
vis's quadrant, through which the coin- 
cidence or meeting of the horizon and 
ſolar ſpot is to be viewed. The hori- 
zon-vane B is about an mch broad, and 


two inches and a half high, having a ſlit 
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and furniſhed with two teleſcopes, one | 


re& the inſtrument to any object, or 


henomenon. a 


rument invented by Mr. Benjamin 


* 


* rs - 
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* 
cut through it of near an inch long, and 
a quarter of an inch broad; this vane is 
fixed in the center-pin of the infirument, 
in a perpendicular pofition, by the help 
of two ſcrews paſſing through its foot, 
whereby its poſition, with reſpeR to the 
ſight-vane, is always the ſame; their 
angle of inclinztions being equal to for- 
ty-five degrees. The fſhade-vane C is 
compoſed of two 'braſs plates; the one, 
which ſerves as an arm, is about four 
inches and a half long, and three quar- 
ters of an inch broad, being pinned, at 
one end, to the upper limb of the qua- 
drant by a ſcrew, about which it has a 
_ (mall motion; the other end lies in the 
arch, and the lower edge of the arm is 
directed to the middle of the center · pin: 
the other plate, which is properly the 
vone, is about two inches Jong, being 
fixed perpendicularly to the other plate, 
at about half an inch diſtance from that 
end next the arch; this vane may be uſed 
either by its ſhade, or by the ſolar ſpot 
caſt by a convex lens placed therein. 
And, becauſe the wood»work is often 
apt to warp or twiſt, therefore this vane 
may be tedctified by the help of a ſcrew, 
ſo that the warping of the inſtrument 
may occahon no error in the obſervation, 
which is 1 in the following 
manner: ſet the line G on the vernier 
againſt a degree on the upper limb of the 
quadrant, and turn the ſcrew on the 
backſide of the limb forward or back- 
ward, till the bole in the ſight - vane, the 
center of the glaſs, and the ſunk ſpot in 
the horizon-vane, lie in a right-line. 
To find the ſun's altitude by this inſtru- 
ment: turn. your back to the fun, hold- 
ing the inſtrument by the aff, with your 
right hand, ſo that it be in a vertical 
plane paſſing through the ſun; apply 
your eye to the ſight-vane, locking 
through that and the horizon-vane till 
you (ee the horizon; with the left hand 
Aide the quadrantal arch upwards, un- 
til the ſolar ſpot or ſhade, caſt by the 
ſhade- vane, fall directly on the ſpot or 
flit in the horizon-vane 3 then will that 
part of the quadrantal arch, which is 
raiſed above G or $ (according as the 
obſervation reſpeed either the ſolar ſpot 
or ſhade} ſhew the altitude of the fun at 
that time. But, if the meridian al- 
- titude be required, the obſervation mutt 
be continued, and, as the fun ap- 
proaches the meridian,” the ſea will ap- 
pear through the horizon-vane, and then 
1s the obſervation finiſhed 5 and the de. 
grees and minutes counted as before, _ 
; gi 


4 
ive the ſun's meridian altitude: or the 
24 counted from the lower limb 


wards will give the zenith · diſtance. 
8. Davis's quadrant, ſo called from its 


inventor captain Davis, has already-been 
deſcribed under the arttcle Bacx - sT Ar. 


This inſtrument has got the name of 
| back-ftaff, becauſe the obſerver's back is 


turned 'towards the ſun, in taking its 
altitude: it is alſo called, eſpecially 
among foreigners, the engliſh quadrant, 
6. Gunter's quadrant, fo called ſrom its 
inventor Edmund Gunter, is repreſented 
in plate CC XXII. fig. 41 and beſides the 
apparatus of other quadrants, has a ſte- 
reographical projection of the ſphere on 
the plane of the equinoctial. It has alſo 


a calendar of the months, next to the di- 


viſions of the lim. 
Uſe of Gunter's quadrant. x. To find 
the ſun's meridian altitude for any given 


. day, or the day of the month for any 


given meridian altitude. Lay the thread 
to the day of the month in the ſcale next 


the limb; and the degree it cuts in the 


limb, is theſun's meridian altitude. Thus 
the thread, being laid on the 15th of 
May cuts 59“ 30', the altitude ſought ; 
and: colltrarily the thread, being ſet to 
the meridian altitude, ſhews the day of 
the modth. 2. To find the hour of the 
day, Having put the bead, which ſlides 
on the thread, to the ſun's place in the 
ecliptic, obſerve the ſun's altitude by the 
quadrant ;; then, if the thread be laid 
over the ſame in the limb, the bead will 
fall upon the hour required. Thus ſup- 
poſe on the xoth of April, the ſun being 
then in the beginning of Taurus, I ob- 
ſerve the ſun's altitude by the quadrant to 
ning of Taurus in the ecliptic, and lay 
the thread over 36“ of the limb; and 
find the bead to fall on the hour-live 
marked 3 and 9: accordingly the hour 
is either 9 in the morning, or 4 in the af- 
ternoon. Again, laying the bead on 
the hour given, having firſt rectified, or 
put it to the ſun's place, the degree cut 
by the thread on the limb gives the alti- 


tude. Note, the bead may be rectifted 


otherwiſe, by bringing the thread to the 
day of the month, and the bead to the 
hour-line of 12. 3. To find the ſun's 
declination from his place given, and 
contrariwiſe. Set the bead to the ſun's 
place in the ecliptic, move the thread to 
the line of declination E T, and the 
bead will cut the d of declination 


required, Contrarily, the bead being 
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ſou ght. 


be 36; I place the bead to the begin- 


adjuſted to a given declination, add the 
thread moved to the ecliptic, the bead 
will cut the ſun's place. 4. The ſun's 


oi 
7 


place being given, to find his right aſeen- 
ſion, or contrarily. Lay the thread on the . © 


ſun's place in the ecliptic, and the degree 
it cuts on the limb is the right aſcenſion. 
Contrarily, laying the thread 
on the right aſcenſion, it cuts the ſun's 
place in the ecliptic, 5. The ſun's al- 
titude being given, to' find his azimuth, 
and contrariwiſe. ReQify the bead for 
the time, as in the ſecond article, and 
obſerve the ſun's altitude; bring the 
thread to the complement of that alti- 
tude; thus the bead will give the azi- 
muth ſought, among the azimuth lines. 


6. To find the hour of the night from 


ſome of the five ſtars laid down on the 


quadrant. 1. Put the bead to the ſtar 


7 would obſerve, and find how many 
ours it is off che meridian, by article 
2. Then, from the right aſcenſion of the 
ſtar, ſubſtra& the ſun's right aſcenſion 
converted into hours, and mark the dif- 
ferencez which difference, added to the 
obſerved hour of the ſtar from the meri« 


dian, ſhews how many hours the fun 


is gone from the weridian, which 
is the hour of the night. Suppoſe 


on ('*.x5th of May the fun is in the 


4th . be of gemini, I ſet the bead 


tude, fin him to be in the weſt about 
52* high, and the bead to fall on the 


to 1 9 and, obſerving his alti- 


 hour-line of 2 in the afternoon ; then 


will the hour be 11 hours 50 min. paſt 
noon, or 10 min, ſhort of midnight: 
for 629, the ſun's right aſcenſion, con- 
verted into time, make 4 hours 8 min. 
which ſubtracted from 13 hours 58 min, 
the right aſcenſion of arQurus, the re- 
mainder will be 9 hours 5o min, which 
added to 2 hours, the obſerved diſtance 
of arcturus from the meridian, ſhews 


the hour of the night o be 11 hours 50 


minutes, * 
7. Hadley's quadrant, (plate CCXXII. 
fig. 5.) ſo called from its inventor J 
Hadley, eſq; conſiſts of the following 
particulars: 1. An oQant, or g part of 
a circle, ABC, 2. An index D. 3. 


The ſpeculum E. 4. Two horizontal 


glaſſes, F. G. 5. Two ſcreens, K, K. 
6, Two ſight-vanes, H, I. 

The octant conſiſts of two radii; AB, 
AC, which are ſtrengthened by the 
braces L, M, and the arch BC; which 


though containing only 35, is nerer- 


thelels divided into 90 primary * 
5 Y ea br 


QUA 
each of which ſtands for degrees, and 
are numbered o, 10, 20, 30, &c. to 90; 
beginning at each end of the arch for 


the convenience of numbering both ways, 


either for altitudes or zenith diſtances: 
again, each degree is ſubdivided into 


The index D, is a flat bar, moveable 


round the center of the inſtrument; and 
that part of it which ſlides over the gra- 
duated arch, B C, is open in the middle, 
with Vernier's ſcale on the lower part of 
it; and underneath is a ſcrew, ſerving to 
faſten the index againſt any diviſion. 

The ſpeculum E, is a piece of flat glaſs, 
quickſilvered on one fide, ſet in a braſs- 
box, and placed perpendicular to the 
plane of the inſtrument, the middle part 
of the former coinciding with the center 
of the latter. And, becauſe the ſpecu- 
lum is fixed to the index, the poſition of 


it will be altered by the moving of the 


index along the arch, The rays of an 
obſerved object are received on the ſpe- 
culum, and from thence reflected on one 


of the horizon glaſſes, F, G; which are 


wo {mall pieces of tooking-glaſs placed 
on one of the limbs, their faces being 
turned obliquely to the ſpeculum, from 
whence they receive the refleQed rays of 
obſerved objects. This glaſs, F, bas 
only its lower part quickſilvered, and ſet 
in hraſs · work z the upper part being left 
tranſparent to view the horizon. The 
glaſs G has in its middle a tranſparent 

it, through which the horizon is to be 
| ſeen, And becauſe- the warping of the 
wood-work, and other accidenis, may 
diſtend them from their true ſituation, 
there are three (crews paſſing through their 
feet, whereby they may be eaſily replaced, 
'The ſcreens are two pieces of coloured 


las, ſet in two ſquare braſa- frames K, 


K, which ſerve as ſcreens to take off the 
glare of the ſun's rays which would be 
otherwiſe too ſtrong for the eye; the one 
is tinged much deeper than the other, 
and, as both of them move on the ſame 
center, they may be both or either of 
them uſed: in the fituation they appear 


in the figure, they ſerve for the horizon - 
glaſs F but, when they are wanted for 


the horizon-glaſs G, they muſt be taken 
from their preſent ſituation, and placed 
on the quadrant above G. 

The ſight-vanes are two pins, H and I, 
ſtanding at right angles to the plane of 
the inſtrument; that at H has one hole 
in it, oppoſite to the tranſparent ſlit in 


the horizan-glaſs Gj the otber, at L, has 


[' 2666 J 
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UA 
two holes in it, the one oppoſite to the 
middle of the tranſparent part of the ho- 
rizon-glaſs F, the other - rather lower 
than the quickſilvered part: this vane 
has @ piece of braſs on the back of it, 
which moves round a center, and ſerves 
to cover either of the holes. | 
There are two ſorts of obſervations tobe 
made with this inſtrument; the one, 
when the back of the obſerver is turned 
towards the object, and therefore called 
the back-obſervation ; the other, when the 


face of the obſerver is turned towards the 


object, which is called the fore-obſervation, 
To rectify the inſtrument for the fore. 
obſervation : flacken the ſcrew in the 
middle of the handle behind the glass 
E; bring the index cloſe. to the button 
5; hold the inſtrument in a vertical poli- 
tion, with the arch downwards ; look 
through the right hand hole in the vane 
I, and through the tranſparent part of 
the glaſs F, for the horizon; and if it 
lies in the ſame right line with the image 
of the horizon, ſeen on the quickſilveied 
part, the glaſs F is rightly adjuſted; 
but, if the two horizon-lines diſagree, 
turn the ſcrew at the end of the handle 
backwards or forwards, until thoſe lines 
coincide, then faſten the middle ſcrew of 
the bandle, and the glaſs is rightly ad- 
juſted. 5 
To take the ſun's altitude by the fore · ob- 
ſervation: having fixed the ſcreens above 
the horizon-glaſs F, and ſuited them 
proportionally to the ſtrength of the ſun's 
rays, turn your face towards the ſun, 
holding the inſtrument with your right 
hand, by the braces L, M. in a vertical 
poſition, with the arch downwards; put 
our eye cloſe to the right hand hole 


in the vane I, and view the horizon 


through the tranſparent part of the hori- 
zon-glaſs F, moving at the ſame time 
the index D, with your left hand, till 
the reflex ſolar ſpot coincides with the 
line of the horizon; then the degrees 
counted from C, or that end next your 
body, will give the altitude of the ſun at 
that time, obſerving to add or ſubtract 16 
min. according as the upper or lower 
edge of the ſun's reflex image is made 
uſe of, But to obtain the ſun's meridian 
altitude, which is the thing wanted, in 
order to find the latitude ; the obſerva- 
tions muſt be continued, and, as the (vn 
approaches the meridian, the index D 
muſt be continually moved towards B, in 
order to maintain. the coincidence be- 


tween the reflex ſolar ſpot and the — 
| i 


7 


5 


motion can maintain the ſame coinci- 
dence, the obſervation muſt be continued 


and when the ſun has attained-the meri- 


dian,. and begins to deſcend, the coin- 
cidence will require a retrograde motion 


ol the index, or towards C; and then is 
the obſervation finiſhed, and the degrees 


counted, as before, will give the ſun's 


. meridian altitude, or thoſe from B, the 
- zenith-diſtance z obſerving to add 16'= 


ſemidiam. O, if the ſun's lower edge is 
brought to the horizon; or to ſubſtract 16% 
when the horizon and upper edge coincide, 
To take the altitude of a ſtar by the fore- 
obſervation: through the vane H, and 
the tranſparent lit in the glaſs G, look 
directly to the ſtar; and at the ſame 
time move the index, till the image of 
the horizon behind you, being refleQed 
by the great ſpeculum, is ſeen in the 
quick - ſilvered part of G, and meets the 
ſtar; then will the index ſhew the de- 


grees of the ſtar's altitude, 


To reQtify the inſtrument for the back 


. obſervation : ſlacken the ſcrew in the 


middle of the handle, behind the glaſs 
G; turn the button 5 on one ſide, and 


bring the index as many degrees before 
0, as is twice the drip of the horizon at 


your height above the water ; hold the 


inſtrument vertical with the arch down- _ 


wards, look through the hole of the vane 
H, and if the horizon, ſeen through the 


+ tranſparent ſlit in the glaſs G, coincides 


with the image of the horizon, ſeen in 
the quick · ſilvered part of the ſame glaſs; 
then the glaſs G is in its proper poſition. 
But if not, ſet it by the handle, and 
faſten the ſcrew as before. | 

To take the ſun's altitude by the back 


. obſervation.: put the ſtem of the ſcreens 


K, K, into the hole 7, and, in propor- 


; tion to the ſtrength or faintneſs of the 
ſun's rays, let one, both, or neither of 
the frames of thoſe glaſſes be turned 


cloſe to the face of the limb; hoid the 
inſtrument in a vertical poſition, with the 
arch downwards, by the braces L, M, 
with your left hand; turn your back to- 


wards the ſun, and put your eye cloſe to 


the hole, in the vane H, obſerving the 
horizon through the tranſparent ſlit in 
the horizon-glaſs G; with your right 
hand move the index D, till the refle&ted 
image of the ſun be ſeen in the quick- 


filvered part of the glaſs G, and in a 


right line with the horizon; ſwing your 


body to and fro, and if the obſervation 


be well made, the iyn's image will, be 


> QUA-' ane, QUMX + 


..zonz and conſequently, as long as this 


” 


- obſerved to bruſh the horizon;-and the de- 


ees reckoned from C, or that part of 


- the arch fartheſt from your body, will 


the ſun's ſemidiameter, if the ſun's upper 


give the ſun's altitude, at the time of ob- 
ervation; obſerving to add 16 min, = 


edge be uſed; and ſubtract 16 min. 


from the altitude, if the oblervation re- 


ſpected the lower edge. 
The directions here given, eſpecially if 


joined with thoſe delivered under the ar- 
ticle LATITUDE, for taking of alti- 
. tudes at ſea, would be ſufficient, were 


there not two correRions neceſſary to be 


made, before the altitude can be accue 
rately aſſigned, viz, one on account of 
the obſerver's eye being raiſed above the 
level of the ea, and the other on ac- 
count of the refraction occaſioned in 
. ſmall altitudes by the hazineſs of the at- 


moſphere. 


We ſnall therefore give a table, ſhewing 
the corrections neceſſary to be made 


to altitudes on both theſe accounts, 
whether it be taken by Davis's or Had - 
ley's quadrant, or any vher inſtrument. 
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General rules for uſing this table of cor- 
rections. 1. In the fore-obſervations z 


add the ſum of the corrections to the 


obſerved zenith · diſtance, for the true 
zenith · diſtauce; or, take the ſum of the 


corrections from the obſerved altitude, 
and the remainder will be the altitude. 
2. In the back obſervations, add the 
dips, or corredions for the beight of 
the eye, and ſubſtract the re fractions, for 


altitudes; and for zenich · diſtances, ſub- 


ſtract the dips, and add the refractions. 


Example: By a back obſervation, the 
altitude of the ſun's lower edge was 
found by Hadley's quadrant to be 250 


1273 the eye being 30 feet above the ho- 


1 izon. 
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uA 
rizon. By the table the dip on 30 feet is 
6, and the refraction on 25 is 273; there · 
fore 255 12 — 16 (= ſemidiam ©) = 
24 56", 

=25* , and laſtly 25 2 — 2 (by 
rule 2) = 25? = the true, or corrected 
altitude, : 3 

We have been the more particular in our 
deſcription and uſe of Hadley's qua- 
drant, as it is undoubtedly the beſt hi- 
therto invented. 

8. Horodictical quadrant, a pretty com - 
modious inſtrument, ſo called from its 
uſe in telling the hour of the day. 

Its conftruction is this: from the center 
of the quadrant, C, (plate CCXXII, 
fig. 6.) whoſe limb A B is divided into 


e, deſcribe ſeyen concentric circles at 


intervals at pleaſure z and to theſe add 
the ſigns of the zodiac, in the order re- 
preſented in the figure. Then, ap- 

lying a ruler to the center C, and the 
imb A B, mark upon the ſeveral para]. 
lels the degrees correſponding to the al- 
titude of the ſun when therein, for the 

iven hours; connect the points be- 
onging to the ſame hour with a curve 
line, to which add the number of the 
hour. To the radius CA fit a couple 
of fights, and to the center of the qua- 
drant C tie a thread with a plum- 
met, and upon the thread a bead to 


ſlide. | 
If now the bead be brought to the paral- 


lel wherein the fun is, and the quadrant 
directed to. the fun, till a viſual ray paſs 


thro' the ſights, the bead will ſhew the hour. 


For the plummet, in this fituation, cuts 
all the parallels in the degrees corre- 
ſponding to the ſun's altitude, Since 
x the bead is in the parallel which 
the fun deſcribes, and thro' the degrees 
of altitude to which the ſun is elevated 
every hour, there paſs hour-lines, the 
bead muſt ſhew the preſent hour. Some 
repreſent the hour-lines 5 arches of cir- 
cles, or even by ſtraight lines, and that 
without any ſenſible error. 
9. Sutton's or Collins's Quacxant, (plate 

CXXIII. fig. x.) is a ſtereographic 

rojection of one quarter of the ſphere, 

tween the tropics, upon the plane of 
the ecliptic, the eye being in its north- 

le; it is fitted to the latitude of Lon- 
don. The lines, running from the right 
hand to the left, are parallels of altitude; 
and thoſe croſſing them are aAmuths, 
The lefſer of the two circles, bounding 


- . the projection, is one fourth of the tro. 
pic of capricorn ; the greater is one fourth 


4 
1 


t G 


and 24 56' + 6' (by rule 2) 


ecliptic, either of ſummer or winter, ac- 


time of the ſun's riſing or ſetting, before 


-on the fifth of May, lay the thread over 
the fifth of May, 1 


and the hour will be ſeen among the 


| noon, ; 
Laſtly, the bead among the azimuth 


each other at right angles, 


of that of cancer. The two ecliptics are 
drawn from a point on the left edge of 
the quadrant, with the characters of the 
figns upon them; and the two horizons 
are drawn from the ſame point, The 
limb is divided both into degrees and 
time; and, by having the ſun's altitude, 
the hour of the day may be found here to 
a minute. 

The quadrantal arches next the center 
contain the calendar of months; and un. 
der them, in another arch, is the ſun's de, 


clination. 


On the projection are placed ſeveral of 
the moſt noted fixed ſtars between the 
tropies; and the next below the pro. 
jection is the quadrant and line of ſha- 
dows. 

To find the time of the ſun's riſing or 
ſetting, his amplitude, his azimuth, 
hour of the day, &c. by this quadrant; 
lay the thread over the day and the 
month, and bring the bead to the proper 


cording to the ſeaſon, which is ealled 
rectifying z then, moving the thread, 
bring the bead to the horizon, in which 
caſe the thread will cut the limb in the 


or after ſix; and at the ſame time the 
bead will cut the horizon in the degrees 
of the ſun's amplitude, 
Again, obſerving the ſun's altitude with 
the quadrant, and ſuppoſing it found 43; 


ng the bead to the 
ſummer ecliptic, and carry it to the 
parallel of altitude 45* z mm which caſe 
the thread will cut the limb at 55* 150 


hour-lines to be either 41/ paſt nine in the 
morning, or 19“ paſt two in the after- 


ſhews the ſun's diſtance from the ſouth 
50410. I 

t note, that if. the ſon's altitude be 
leſs than what it is at fix o'clock, the 
operation muſt be performed among 
thoſe parallels above the upper horizon; 
the bead being rectified to the winter 
elciptic, of 
10. Sinical quadrant (pl. CCxxIII. fg. 
3.) conſiſts of ſeveral concentric quadran- 
tal arches, divided into eight equal parts 
by radii, with parallel right lines croſſing 


Now any one of the arches, as B C. ma! 
repreſent a quadrant of any great eitel 
of the ſphere, but is chicfly uſed for ts 


horigen 
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» h6rizon or meridian. Tf then BC be t were required to find a mean parallel 
taken for a — of the horizon, ei- between the parallels of 40? and 60%; 
ther of the ſides, as A B, may repreſent - with your compaſſes take the middle be- 
© the meridian ; and the ather fide, AC, -- tween the 4oth and Goth degree on the 
will repreſent a parallel, or line of eaſt ſcale: this middle point wy) 
and welt: and all the other lines, pa- . againſt the 51ſt degree, which is the mean 
rallel to AB, will alſe be meridians ; parallel require. 
and all thoſe parallel f A C, eaſt and The principal uſe of the ſinical quadrant 
welt lines, or parallels, + . s to form triangles upon, ſimilar to thoſe 
Again, the eight {paces into which the. made by a ſhip's way, with the meri- 
- arches are divided by the radii, repreſent dians and parallels; the fides of which - 
the eight points of the compaſs in a - triangles are meaſured by the equal in- 
quarter of the hofizon ; each containing tervals between the concentric quadrants, 
E ala and the lines N and 8, E and W. and 
The arch BC is likewiſe divided into every fifth line and arch is made deeper 
90, and each degree ſubdivided into than the reſt. 
22, diagonal-wiſe. | < Now ſuppoſe a. ſhip. to have ſajled 150 
To the center is fixed a thread, which, - leagues north-eaſt; | one fourth north, 
being laid over any degree of the qua- which is the third point, and makes an 
drant, ſerves to divide the horizon, angle of 339 45“ with the north- part of 
If the finical quadrant be taken for a the meridian : here are given the cburſe 
fourth part of the meridian, one ſide and diſtance ſailed, by which a triangle 
thereof, AB, may be taken for the com- may be formed on the inſtrument, fimilar 
mon radius of the meridian and equator; to that made by the ſhĩp's courſe ; and 
and then the other, A C will be half the hence the unknown parts of the triangle 
axis of the world, The degrees of the may be found. Thus ſuppoſing the cen - 
. . circumference, BC, will repreſent de- ter A torepreſent the place of departure 
rees of latitude, and the parallels to the count, by means of the concentric circles 
fide'A B, aſſumed from evegy point of along the point the ſhip ſailed on, in. 
latitude to the axis AC, will be radii of , A D, 150 leagues: then in. the triangle 
* the parallels of latitude, as likewife.the - AE D, ſimilar to that of the ſhip's courſe, 
. fme complement of thoſe latitudes. find AE difference of latitude z and 
Suppoſe then it be required to find the DE = difference of longitude, . which 
degrees of longitude contained in 83 of muſt be reduced according to the parallel 
the leſſer leagues, in the parallel of 489; of latitude come to. See the article 
lay the thread over 48 of latitude on LonciTupe, Ce. . TW 
; the circumference, and count thence the 11. Gunner's quadrant (plate CCXXIIL 
83 leagues, on A B beginning at A; + fig. 3.) ſometimes called gunner's ſquare, 
this will terminate in H, allowing every is that uſed for — and pointing 
- (mall interval 4 leagues, * Then tracing © cannon, mortars, &c, conliſts of two 
but the parallel HE, from the point H branches either of braſs or wood, between 
to the thread ; the part AE of which is a quadrantal arch divided into 
ſhews that 12 5 greater or ial 90“, beginning from the ſhorter branch, 


leagues make 615 3 and. ther | and furniſhed with a thread and plym- 5%, 
the 83 leſſer leagues A H, which met, as repreſented in the plate above 


e difference of longitude of the cburſe, xelerced to. tee. - 
and are e 921 dius of the parallel The uſe of the gunner's quadrant is ex- 
HE, matt 65 13 of the faid parallel. tremely eaſy; for if the longeſt branch 
If the ſhip fails ad oblique courſe, ſuch be placed in the mouth of the piece, and 
| ort! Tad ſouth greater it be elevated till the plummet cut the de- 
league, giyes leſſer loagues, calterly'and + tee neceſſary to hit a propoſed object, 
„ to be reduted to degrees of ſon- ide thing is done. Maes? 
. gitude of che uator, But theſe leagues Sometimes on one of the ſurfaces of the 
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partute, nor pn that of arrival, but in all ametets, and weights of iron · bullets, as 
: the intermediate” 61 -;alfo the bores of preces, , ./ ire 
„mean . pro be - QUADRANT of altitude, (plate CCxxlII. 
thek. ig. 4) is an appendage of the artificial 
„T. 4: inſtrument globe, confiſting of a lamina, or flip of 
_ of cron 6 epgth of a quadrant of one of 


N 8 


QUa tio) au 


towirds the ſummit A, ſo that it may be 


me great circles öf the globe, and gra- 
dudated. At the end, where the diviſion 
terminates, is a nut riveted on, and fur- 
. " niſhed with, a ſcrew; by means whereof 
- the inſtrument ĩs fitted on to the meridi- 
an, and movenble round upon the rivet, 
do all points of the horizon, as repreſent- 
eld in the figure referred to. 
Its uſe is to ſerve as n ſcale in meaſuring 
of altitudes, amplitudes, azimuths, &c. 
bet; See the article LOBE, A760 
QUADRANTAL, in roman r a 
veſſel every way ſquare like a die, ſerv- 
ing as a meaſure of liquids; its capacity 
was eighty libre or pounds of water, 
which made forty-eight ſextaries, two 
urnæ, or eight congii, | 
 QUADRANTAL TRIANGLE, a ſpherical tri- 
angle, one of whoſe fides at leaſt is a 
quadrant of a circle, and one of its an- 
gles a right angle. See TRIANGLE. . 
QUADRAT, quadratum, a mathematical 
” mnftrument; called alſo a geometrical 
ſquare, and line of ſhadows : it is fre- 


an additional member on the 


= t 
ce of the common quadrant, as alſo on 


thoſe of Gunter's and Sutton' 8 8 
5 As 


” rant; but ve ſhall deſeribe it by 
deing a diſtinct inftrament, 
It is made of any ſolid matter, as braſs, 
wood, Sc. or of any four plain rules 
joined together at right _ as repre- 
ſented in plate CCXXIV. fi 
where A is the center, from which hangs 
- ' thread with a ſmall weight at the end, 
ſerving as a plummet. Each of the 
nE, and D E, is divided into an 
» Hundred equal parts; or, if the ſides be 
long enough to admit of it, into a thou- 
ſiand parts; C and F are two fights, fix- 
end on the fide AD; There is, more- 


over, an index GH, which, when there 


is occaſion, is joined to the center A, in 
ſuch a manner as that it'can move freely 


round, and remain in any given ſituation : 


on this inſtrument are two fights, K, L, 
perpendicular to the right line going 


from the center of the inſtrument, The 


ſide DE is called the upright ſide, or the 


line of the direct or upright ſhadows ; 
aud the fide BE is termed the reclining 
ſide, or the line of the verſed or back- 


ſhadows. 


cc 


To meaſure an eceflible height, AB, 


(ibid. n® „ by the quadrat, 


et the diſ- 
tance BD 


meaſured, which ſuppoſe 


bs 


4 


Dos feet, and let the height of the ob- 
ſerver's eye be 6 feet; then holding the 


ioſtrument with a ſteady hand, or rather 


3 


hanging free, and touching the ſurface 
2 be {i 
evident, that LN, A CK, are fimilar 
Euclid) NK: KL: : KC (i. e. BD) 


- therefore, by the rule of three, C A= 
96 X 100 


ESI 
being added, the whole height B A is 126 


But let the diftance BF (ibid.) be 400 


as being both right: hence, in the æqui- 


c = ns and by addin 


_ acceſſible mark B, at a diſtance; then 


let the immoveable fights be directed to 
the firſt ſtation A. 5 


af 


ſeen clearly through both. ſights; the 
icular or plum- line mean while 


e inſtrument: let now the per 


| ſed to cut off on the up- 
per ſide, KN, 80 equal parts; it is 


triangles, and (by prop. 4. lib. 6. of 
: CA; that is, 80: 100: 96: CA; 


=120 feet; and CB=6 feet 


If the obſerver's diſtance, as DE (ibid.) 
be ſuch, that, when the inſtrument is 
directed as formerly towards the ſummit 
A, the perpendicular fall on the angle 
P, and the diſtance BE or CG be 120 
feet, CA will alſo be 120 feet: for 
PG: GH: : GC: CA; but PG= 
GH, therefore GC CA; that is, 
CA will be 120 feet, ahd the whole 
height B A 126 feet, as before, 


feet, and the perpendicular or plum. line 
cut off Fo equal parts from the reclining 
fide, Now, in this caſe, the angles 
QAC, QZI, are equal (29. 1. Eucl.) 
as are alſo the angles QZI, Z IS: there- 
fore LZIS=QA ; but ZSI=QCA, 


angular triangles ACQ, 821, we 
have (by 4. 6, Ead,)ZS:SI::CQ: 
CA; that is, 100 140 :: 300: CA, or 


6 feet, the obſerver's height, the whole 
height B A will be 126 feet. 
To meaſure any diſtance, at land or ſea, 
by the quadrat. In this operation, the 
index AH is to be applied to the inftru- 
ment, as was ſhown in the deſcription; 
and, by the help of a ſupport, the inftru- 
ment is to be placed horizontally at the 
point A (ibid, no 3.) then let it be turn- 
ed till the remote point, F, whoſe diſtance 
is to be meaſured, be ſeen through the 
fixed ſights ; and bringing the index to 
be parallel with the other fide of the in- 
firument, obſerve through. its ſights any 
ing the inſtrument to the point B, 
and the ſights of the 
index to the point F. If the index cut 
the right fide of the ſquate, as 1 
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reclined fi poit 
„ el A: 


three 


alen AT, in aſtrology, the ſame with 
arti 


 quartite, See the article QUa&TILE.. 
ne in Foy an a ice of metal 
caſt like the letters, to fill up the void 


ſpaces between words, &c, There are 
quadrats of different ſizes, as m quadrats, 


n quadrats, Sc. which are, reſpeRively, 


of the dimenſions of theſe letters. 
QUADRATA 18610, a ſquare legion, 


in roman antiquity, one conſiſting of 


four thouſand men. See LecGion, 
QADRATIC EqvarTton, in algebra, 
that wherein the unknown equality is of 
two dimenſions, or raiſed to the ſecond 
power. See EQUATION and PowER. 
Conflruftion. of 
See the article CONSTRUCTION, © 
QADRATING of a piece, among gun- 
ners, is the due placing of a piece of ord- 
nance, and poiſing it in its carriage, and 
having its wheels of an equa] height, &c. 
See the-article GUNNERY, / 
QADRATO:cuBus,QUADRATO-QUA- 
DRATO-CUBUS, and QUADRATO-CU- 
BQ-CUBVS$, according to Diophantus, 
Vieta, Qughtred, &c, denotes the fifth, 
| ſeventh, and eighth powers. See the 
article Pow] ma. N 
QUADRATO-QUADRATUM,OorBIQUADRAs 
. TUM, the fourth power of numbers, or 
the product of the cube when multiplied 
by the root. * 25 
C ADRATRIX, in geometry, a mecha- 
nical line, by means whereof we can find 


right lines equal to the circumference of 


I or other curves, and their ſeveral 
parts, | | 


QUADRATEIX of Dinoſftrates, ſo called from - 


its inventor Dinoſtrates, is a curve, 
- whereby the quadrature of the circle is 
effected mechanically. 8 
QanraTRIX Tſchirabayfiana, is a tran- 
ſoendental curveinvented by M. Tſchirn- 
hauſen, whereby the quadrature of the 
circle is likewiſe effected. „ 
QADRATUM- cunt, QUADRATO- 
 QUADRATD-QUADRATUM, and QUA- 


DRATUM-SURDESOLIDL, according to 


the Arabs, denote the Gxth, eighth, and 


tenth powers of numbers, See POWER. | 


WADK 


RATURE, quaDraturA,. in 


« 


ly, may be found by the rule of 


ADRATIC EQUATIONS. - 


V * 9 > 1 7 * 4 2 2 4 * 


. as 
= 


delivered you their ſeveral artieles TRI- 
© PARALLELOGRAM, TRAPE= | 
ziuu, POLYGON, GGG. 
But the quadratuie of curvilinear ſpacer, 
as the circle, elliphs parabola; Ve; is 
a matter of my eper ſpeculatiop, 
making a part of the higher geometry z 
wherein the doctrine = fluxions is cf 
fingular aſe, See FLU xo. 
Caſe I. Let ARC (plate CCXXIV. fig, 
2. 0 1.) be a curve of any kind, whoſe 
. ordinates R, CB, are perpendicular to 
the axis A B. Imagine a right line à R Fo 
perpendicular to A B, to move parali:I 
to itſelf from A towards B; and let ibe 
velocity thereof, or the fluxion of the = 
abſciſs A h, in any propoſe} poſition of 
that. line, be denoted by b d, then will 
bn, the rectangle under 54 and the or- 
dinate b R, expreſs the correſponding 
fluxion of the generating area A5 R 
which fluxion, if Ab x, and bR=y, 
will be yx, From whence, by ſubſtitute 


; ing for y or x, according to the equation 
t 


the curve, and taking the. fluent, the 
area itſelf AR wi]l become known. 
But in order to render this ftill more 
plain, we ſhall give ſome examples, 
wherein x, y, x, and u are all along put 
to denote the abſciſs, ordjnate, curve= , 
line, and the area reſpeRively, unleſs 
where the contrary is expreſsly ſpecified, 
Thus, if the area of & right angled tri- 
angle be required; put the baſe A H 
(ib. no 2.) Za, the perpendicular HM 
Sb, and let AB= x, be any portion 
of the baſe, conſidered as a flowing quan- 
. tity; and let BR =y, be the ordinate, or 
perpendicular correiponding. Then be- 
cauſe of the ſimilar triangles AH M and 


| ABR, we ſhall have a: BU ==. 
Whence, yx, the fluxion of the area 

| ABR, in, in this caſe, equil to=2=, 
and conſequently the fluent thereof, or 
the area itſelf, == : which, therefore, 
when xa, and BR coincides with H M, 

1 


. 
„ ö of 


"3 


1 - 


QA. 
of the whole triangle A HM; as is alſo 
de monſtrable from the principles of com- 
mon geometry. See TRIANGLE, 
Again, let the curve AR MH (ibid. 


n“ z.) whoſe area you would find, be 


the common parabola; in which caſe, if 
AB Rg x, and BRS, and the para- 
meter 4 we ſhall have y* =a x, and 


. and therefore u (= y x) = 
a x * whence u= 1 ele 41 
Xx * & ABIT BR.. Hence 
a parabola is two-thirds of a rectangle of 

the ſame baſe and altitude. 

The fame conclufion might have been 


found more eaſily in terms of y: for & 


2 * 2 . 
— and x ===; and conſequently z (= 
2 x 
et 3 
; 29. 
== 725 & 21 * A Bx B R, as before. 
To determine the area of the hyperbolic 
curve AMR B (ibid. no 4.) whoſe equa- 
tion is xy e whence we have 
—_—_ 5 . Y 

| an 


NE)» ns go Ne, el. 
** — 12 3 
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e a 
JE PTS. XX: 3 and there- 
3 inn — 
Bets ; N 1 
„re 8 (25 ) =a XX X, 
"By mÞ+n 
1 . m 
wag 2 OR J— 
- whoſe fluent is u = 1 
_ 4 . m 
e 
H #7 {8 
na (XX 


will alſo be =o, if be greater than ; 
therefore the fluent requires no correc- 
tion in this caſe; the area AMR B, in- 
cluded between the aſymptote A M, and 
the ordinate B Ry, being truly defined by 

n Mm 
„„ 
n | q 
—.— » as above. But if 2 be 


leſs than m, then the fluent, when x = 


o, will. be infinite, becauſe the index 


n- 8 - 
1 being negative, © becomes a.divi- 
\ Corio na® 
will allo be infinite. 45 
But here, the area B RH, cowprehend- 
ed between the ordinate, the curve, 


\ 


26721 
end the part B H, of- the aſymptote, 
finite, and will bd truly expreſſed by 


of the fluent 8 


8 X 


viſor to a 1 


a » , | 
z wrence the area AMRB - 


n 8 
U 
. 4 3 ol 


mn nm 
— — — 


2 1 1 


—. the ſame quantity with 


its Ggns changed : for the fluxion of the 


nN — 5 


— — 


part AMR B being a xe * 5 
that of its rfid B RH maſt * 


NK. men — 
0 , . 
* 7 


ſequently $0.4: - XX KX, where. 


Mun 1— 
5 — — — — 
n n 

XX 
— — — 
| : ö mM - 
mE] nm yet 


* 
* 1 


= the area BR H, which 
1 


wants no correfion z becauſe when x 
is infinite, and the area BRH =o, 


the ſaid fluent will alſo entirely vaniſh ; 


— 
fince the value-of x. * , which is a di- 
| mh n ee 


us ignhes e 
Caſe II. Let A RM (ibid. ne g.) be any 


curve, whoſe ordinates C R, C R, are 


all referred to a point or center; conceive 


a right line CR H, to revolve about the 


given center C, and let a point R, move 
along the ſaid line, ſo as to trace out or 
deſcribe the propoſed curve ARM, 
Now it is evident, that,” if the point R 
was to move from any poſition Q,, with- 


cout changing its direction and velocity, it 
would proceed along the tangent QS, 


inſtead of the curve, and deſcribe areas 
QC, Qs C, about the center C, pro- 
portional to the times of their deſcription; 


becauſe thoſe areas or triangles, having 


the ſame altitude, CP, are as the baſes 
Qs and Qs; and theſe are as the times 
becauſe the motion in the tangent, upon 
that ſuppoſition, would be uniform. 

Hence, if RS be taken to denote the va- 


' Ive of 2, the fluxion of the curve line 


AR, the correſponding fluxion of the 


area ARC, will be truly repreſented by 


the uniformly generated triangle QC. 


And putting the perpendicular CP, drawn 


from the ceater to the taygent, equal to 
LS 1 Q5SXx CP 


5, we ſhall baye —(= 5 ; for 


the fluxion of the area, from whence the 
area itſelf may be found. Be 


wo rn A wn Mee 6 


15 , m_ 
* 7 os 
: v „ 


But ſince, in many caſes, the value of z 
cannot be computed (from the pro 


of the eurve) without conſiderable ramble, 


the two following expreſſions, for the 
fluxion of the area, will commonly be 


found more commodious, win and 
a * 
A= where t = RP, and x = the arch 


BN of a cirele, - deſcribed about th 
ter C, at any diſtance a (CB). 

expreſſions are derived from that above, 
in the following manner, viz. 2 ::: 


(CR) : (RP)]; therefore £ =Z4 and 
LI FR. EM 
conſequent] —=" which is the firſt 
expreſſion. Again, becauſe the velocity 
of R, in the direction of the tangent, is 
denoted by &, that in a direction perpen- 
dicular to CQ (whereby the point R re- 
volves about the center C) will be (= 
Sr) = 'Z; which being to &, the 
velocity of the point N, about the ſame 
center, as the diſtance or radius CR ( y) 


to che radius C N (a) we have = 
| "F 3 
_ , which 


© 225 2 
yr; and conſequently.— 2 
is the other expreſſion. ; 
In order to illuſtrate this cafe, let it be 
required to determine the area of the cir- 
cular ſector A OR (ibid. n* 6.) for 


putting the radius AO (or OR) =a, 


the arch A R (conſidered as variable by 
the motion of R) E,; and Rr ==: the 
fluxion of the area will here be expreſſed 


by = ( = the triangle OR 7 : whence 
2 0 N 
the ares itſelf is AOR FAR; fo 


that it appears, that the area of any circle 
is expreſſed by a rectangle under half the 
circymference, and half the diameter, 
See the article RECTIFICATION. _ 

Again, ſuppoſe it were required to find 
the area of a ſemi-circle ARE H (ibid. 
n 3.) Put the diameter A Hg a, AB 
, and BR g, Sc. as uſual, and 
we haye y *=ax—xxX3 and conſequent- 
ly u (=I) & ar- ax 


= = But as this expreſſion does not 


admit of a fluent in finite terms, it muſt 
be reſolved into an infinite ſeries, ig. 


| SH” gee Ul 
42 "OY 3 eee * 


n ien QUa 


E ee D 
Gt. = alata. Hitman ts 


— 


2 


24 B8a* 16225 


Sc. From whence the fluent of every 
term being taken, according to the com- 
mon method, there will come out u= 


— 


' | 5 9 LL 
ok os 4 de WE. 8 
3 sa Aa zz 04rd 


S* 


3 Sc. the area ABR, Now 


704 
when * Ta, the ordinate BR, will 
coincide with the radius OE; in which 


| eaſe, the area becomes IAV Fa a x 


If TORT IE TC "ITEGI 3 
a 


—0004, Cc. =0.1964 a* ; which mul- 


tiplied by 2, gives 0.3928 42, for the area 
of the ſemi-circle AE H, nearly. 

As the foregoing ſeries converges but 
ſlowly, it may be of uſe to try, whether, 
by computing the area of a leſſer portion 
ABR, that of the whole may not be ob- 
tained more quickly ; and where x being 
ſmall in compariſon of a, the ſeries may 


have ſuch a rate of convergency, that 4 
ſmall number of terms will be ſufficient. 
Now, in order to this, it is well known 


that, if the arch AR, be taken = 4 
AE, or 309, the fine BR will be 1403 
and conſequently A B (=x) A0 
O BS AO- VOR IN which, if 
the radius AO=r, will be o. 1339746, 
very nearly. This, therefore, will be 


the value of a, being ſubſtituted in the 


fore mentioned ſeries, wiz. 4 ax? x 
Ea * ; 


3 Sc. we have 0.0693505 


X 0.6666666—0.01433975 — 0.0001603 
— 0.0000042, Cc. = 0.0693505 Xx 
o.6;31046=0.0452931=the area ABR; 
which, added to the area OBR (=OB 


ay * IBR= 4 ixi=0.2165063) gives 
. 2617994, for the area of the ſector 


AOR, the treble whereof o. 78 53982 


(becauſe A R= AE) will therefore be 


the area of the whole quadrant AO E: 
and this number, found by taking only 


four terms of the ſeries, is true to the laſt 


decimal place. 
If it were required to find the area of the 
g loga⸗ 


” . 


8% 


X o. 6666 —0. 10. oo89 -o. oo 
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logarithmic ſpiral CBAC (ibid. no 8.) 
let the right line A T, touch the curve 
in A; upon which, from the center C, 
let fall the perpendicular CT. Then, 
ſince by the nature of the curve, the angle 


- T AC is every where the ſame; the ra- 


tio of AT (t) to CT (5) will here be 
conſtant; and therefore the fluent of 


hor x 
— Sx emo —= ar of CRAC. 


Again, to find the area CRRC (ibid. 
n“ 9.) of the ſpiral of Archimedes, 
CRRR; let AC be-a tangent. to the 
curve at the center C, about which cen- 
ter, with the radius AC (a) ſuppoſe 
a circle Agg, to be deſcribed z then the 
arch (or abſciſs) Ag, correſponding to 
any propoſed ordinate CR, beipg to that 
_ ordinate in a given or conſtant ratio (ſup - 
poſe as m to n) we have x (Ag) = 
l 22 1 
25 therefore a =; and 
1 242 22 
my3 

conſequently #=——=the areaCRRC. 
Laſtly, let the curve propoſed be the el - 
lips AEB (ibid. no 10.) whoſe area 
is required; in order to find which, put 
the tranſverſe axis A Ba, and the conju- 
gate axis (2 CE) =c, and we ſhall have 
(by the property of the curve) y (R) 
Y/ ax—xx; and conſequently u (= 
a 


2s) = S ax—Xxx=, the fluxion 


of the area ARD. But ax - xx 
is known to expreſs the fluxion of the 
correſponding ſegment AD, of the cir- 
cumſcribing ſemi circle, whoſe fluent is 
therefore given, or may be found by the 
method of quadrating the circle above de- 
livered. Let this fluent be denoted by 


A, and that of S ax—Xxx will 
conſequenily be ==x A. Hence, the 


area of the ſegment of an ellipfis is to the 


area of the correſponding ſegment of its 
cireumſeribing circle, as the leſſer axis 
of che elliphs is to the greater; whence it 
follows, that the whole ellipfis muſt be to 
| the whole circle in the ſame ratio. 
ADRATURE, in aftronomy, that aſpect 
of the moon when the is go? diſtant from 
the ſun; or when ſhe is in a middle point 
of her orbit, between. the points of con- 
junction and oppoſition, namely, ip the 
fir& and third quarters. See MOON, 
ADRATURE-LINES, are two lines placed 


on Gunter 'r ſer ; they are marked with 


— 


Q and 3, 6, 7, 8, % 10: of which 
— the fide of the ſquare, and the 
other figures the ſides of polygons of g, 
6, 7, De. ſides. 8. on the ſame inftru. 
ment, ſtands for the ſemi-diameter of a 

circle, and 90 for a line equal to go® 
in circumference, © 

QUADRATVS, in anatomy, 2 vane 
given to ſeveral muſcles on account of 
their ſquare figure; as, 1. The quadra. 

tus femoris, or of the thigh, which has 
Its origin from the tubercle of the iſchi- 
um, and its termination at an eminence 


Papgy + 2» 


has its origin in the anterior and ſuperior 
part of the poſterior proceſs of the os ilei, 
and its end at the tranſverſe apophyſes of 

the vertebræ of the loins, the laſt verte. 
bra of the thorax, and the laſt rib, ;. 
The quadratus of the radius, which has 
its origin in the lower part of the ulna, 
and its termination oppoſite to the lower 
part of the radius. 

QUADREL, in building, a kind of arti. 
ficial tone, ſo called from its being per- 
fectly ſquare. | 
The quadrels are made of chalky earth, 
&c, and dried in the ſhade for two years, 
Theſe were formerly in great requeſt 
among the italian architefs. 

QUADRIGA, in-antiquity, a car or cha. 
riot drawn by four horſes. 

On the reverſes of medals, we frequently 
ſee the emperor or victory in a quadriga, 
holding the reins of the horſes ; whence 
theſe coins are, among the curious, called 
nummi quadrigati, and victoriati. 
UADRILATERAL, in geometry, 2 
gure whoſe perimeter conſiſts of four 
right lines, making four angles; whence 
it is alſo called a quadrangular figure, 
The quadrilateral] figures axe either a 
parallelogram, trapezium, rectangle, 
Dan, rhombys, or rhomboides. See 
RAPEZIUM, RECTANGLE, &c. 

QUADRILL, guadrilla, a little troop or 
company of cavaliers, pompoully dreſſed, 
and mounted fox the performance of carou · 
ſals, juſts, tourpaments, runnings at the 
ring, and ather gallant divertiſements. 
A regular carouſal is ſaid to have at leaſt 
four, and at moſt twelve quadrills. Of 
theſe quadrills each ĩs to conſiſt of at lealt 
three cavaliers, and at moſt of twelve. 
The quadrills are diſtinguiſhed by tbe 

forms of their habits, or the diverſity of 
their colours, I 3 

QUADRILLE is alſo a game at cards, ſome - 

e called . by four; whic 
chiefly differs from ombre by three, n 


being 


u 


played by four perſons, and bav- 


bu all the forty cards dealt out, to each 


on, at ten each, See OMBRE, 
he general laws of this game are, 1. 


It is not permitted to deal the cards any 


otherwiſe than four by three, the dealer 


thoſe numbers he pleaſes. - 2. If he who 
plays either ſans prendre, or alling A 
uit 


king, names a trump of a different 
from that his game is in, or names two 


| ſeveral ſuits,, that which he firſt named 


muſt be the trump. 3. He who plays 
muſt name the trump by its proper name, 
as he likewiſe muſt the king he calls. 4. 
He who has ſaid I paſs, muſt not be 
again admitted to- play, except he plays 
by force, upon account of his having ſpa- 
dille. 5. He who has aſked the queſtion, 
and has leave given him to play, is 
obliged to do it; but he muſt not play 
ſans prendre except he is forced to do it. 
6. He who has the four kings may call 
the queen of either of his kings. 7. 
Neither the king nor queen of the ſuit 
which is trumps, mutt be called; 8, 
He who has one, or ſeveral kings, may 
call any king he has in his hand; in 
ſach caſe, if he wins, he alone muſt make 
fix tricks: if he wins it is all his own, 
and if he loſes he pays all by himſelf. g. 


Every one onght to play in his turn, but 


for having done otherwiſe no one muſt be 


beaſted. 10. He, however, whoſe turn 


it is not to play, having in his band the 
king the ombre has called, and ſhall 
trump about with either ſpadille, manille, 


or baſto, or ſhall even play down the from the trunk of their bodies: add to 


king that was called, to give notice 


of his being the friend, muſt not pretend 
to undertake the vole z nay he muſt be 
condemned to be beaſted if it appears that 
he did it with any fraudulent deſign. 
11. He who has drawn a card from his 


game,, and preſented it openly in order | 


to play it, is obliged ſo to do, if his re- 
taining it may be either prejudicial to the 
guns or give any intimation to the 
riend, eſpecially if the card is a mata- 
dore : but he who plays ſans prendre, or 
calls his own king, is not ſubje& to this 
law. x2. None ought to look upon the 
tricks, nor to count aloud what has been 
played, except when it is his turn to 


2 to let every one reckon for him- 


13. He who inſtead of turning up 
the tricks before any one of his players, 


turn up and diſcover his game, 


muſt be equally. beaſted with him whoſe 
«ds he had {0 diſcovered, the one pay- 
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ing one half and the other the like. 14. 
e who renounces muſt be beaſted as 


many times as he has ſo done; but if the 
cards are mixed he is to pay but one beaſt, 
15. If the renounce prejudices the game, 
and the deal is not played out, every one 


deing at liberty to begin with which of may take up his cards, beginning, at the 


trick where the renounce was made, and 


play them over again, 16. He who 


ſhews the game before the deal is out muſt 
be beaſted, except he play ſans prendre. 
17. None of the three matadores can be 
commanded down by an inferior trump. 
18. If he who plays ſans prendre with 


the matadores in his hand, demands 
only one of them, he muſt receive only 


that he mentioned. 19. He who inſtead” 
of ſans prendre ſhall demand matadores, 


not having them; or he who ſhall de- 


mand ſans prendre inſtead of matadores, 


cannot * the players to pay him 


what is really his due, 20. Matadores 
are only paid when they are in the hands 
of the ombre, or of the king his ally, 
whether all in one hand or ſeparately in 


both. 21. He who undertakes the vole 


and does not make it, muſt pay as much 
as he would have received bad he won 
it. 22. He who plays and does not make 
three tricks is to be beaſted alone, and 
mult pay all that is to be paid; and if he 
makes no tricks at all, he muſt alſo pay 


to his two adyerſaries the vole, but not 
to his friend. | 


QUADRUPEDS, guadrupedia, in zcolo- 


y, a claſs of land- animals, with hairy 
ies, and four limbs or legs proceeding 


this, that the females of this claſs are vi- 
viparous, or bring forth their young 


alive, and nouriſh them with milk from 


their teats. ; 
This claſs, though ſtill numerous enough, 


will be conſiderably leſſened in number, 


by throwing out of it the frog, lizard, 


and other four-footed amphibious ani- 


mals. See the article AMPHIBIOUS. 


On the other hand, it will be increaſed 


by the admiſſion of the bat; which, from 
its having the fore-feet webbed with a 


membrane, and uſing them as birds do 


their wings in flying, bas erroneouſly . 
been ranked ameng the bird-kind. See 
the article BIRD. . m 

Linnzus, whoſe hiſtory of zoology we 


have generally followed, ſubdivides the 


quadruped- claſs into ſix orders, which he 
characterizes from the number, figure, 
aud diſpoſition of their teeth; the firſt order 


| he calls anthropomorpha, from their re- 


ſemblance 


EA 
ſemblance to the human ſhape i theſe have 
four fore-teeth in each jaw, as repre- 
- ſented in plate CCXXV, fig. 1. ud 1, 
The feræ, qr beaſts of prey, make the 
ſecond order, and are diſtinguiſhed by 
having ſix ſharp pointed fore teeth in 
each jaw, and very long canine teeth, 
ibid. nꝰ 2. The third order, denomi- 
nated agriæ, is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed 
bv having no teeth at all, ibid. no 3. 
The glites make the fourth claſs, and are 
diſtinguiſhed by having the fore- teeth 
only two in number, and thoſe prominent: 
ibid. no 4. The pecora conſtitute the 
fifth order, and have no fore-teeth at all 

in the upper-jaw, and the fore-teeth in 
the lower. jaw are fix: ibid, ne 5, The 
fixth and laſt order is that of the jumen- 
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ta, the teeth of which are few in num- 


ber, and diſpoſed in an irregular manner, 
quite different from that of any of the 
five preceding orders: ibid. no 6, See 
the article ANTHROPOMORPHA, c. 
QUADRUPLATORES, among the Ro- 
mans, were informers, who had the 
fourth-part of the confiſcated goods for 
their pains. te. 1 
QUADRUPLE, à ſom or number multi- 
plied by four or taken four times. 
This word is particularly uſed for a gold- 


coin worth four times as much as that - 


whereof it is the quadruple. 


QUE s EADEM, in law, words uſed 


in pleadings, to ſupply the want of tra- 


verſe; as, where a defendant juſtifies a 


treſpaſs or an aſſault at another day or 
place than is ſpecified in the plaintiff*s de- 
claration, he ought to ſay, gue eff eadem 
tranſgreſſie, &c. ; | 

Quz PLURA, in law, was formerly a writ 
that lay where an inquiſition had been 

taken by an eſcheator, of ſuch lands, 
Sc. whereof a perſon died ſeiſed, and it 
was ſuppoſed hat all the lands were not 
found by the inquiſition. | 

QU SERVITIA, a writ relating to ſer- 

_ _ viees, &c. 

ARE, in law, is where any point is 
doubted of. 

QUESTVS, in law, ſignifies whatever a 
perſon has by purchaſe ; as hereditas' de- 
notes that which one has by deſcent, or 

bereditary right, See PURCHASE, 

QUAIL, coturnix, See COTURNIX, 
— on being imported, pay a duty 

of 1s. 6795 d. the dozen; and draw 

back, on exportation, 18. 42d. 
QUAKERS, a religious ſe& which made 
its firſt appearance in England during the 
interregnum; fo called, in dexiſion, from 


. * 


- 


up for a preacher, 


great auſterity 
probity and uprightneſs in their dealings, 


no clergy among 


certain unuſual tremblings with which 


they were ſeized at their firſt meetings, 


Their founder was George Fox, a ſhoe. 
maker, born at Draiton, in Leiceſter. 
ſhire; who, as he worked at his trade, 


. uſed to meditate much on the Scriptures; 


at length he began to ſee viſions, and ſet 
| He propoſed but few 
articles of faith, inſiſting chiefly on 
moral virtue, mutual charity, the love 
of God, and à deep attention to the in. 
ward motions and ſecret operations of the 
may: He required a plain ſimple wor. 
ip, and a religion without ceremonies, 
making it a principal point to wait in 
rofound filence the directions of the 

oly Spirit. 0-415 
Quakers were at firſt guilty of ſome ex. 
travagancies, but theſe wore off, and they 
ſettled into a pogoler body, profeſſing 
behaviour, a ſingular 


a great frugality at their tables, and a 
remarkable plainneſs and ſimplicity in 
their dreſs, © | 

The ſyſtem of the quakers is laid down 
in fifteen theſes, by Robert Barclay, ina 
ſenſible, well wrote apology, addreſſed 
to Charles IT, Their principal dodtrines 
are, That God has given to all men, 
without exception, ſupernatural light, 
which being obeyed can fave them ; and 
that this light is Chrift, the true light, 
which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world: that the Scriptures were 
indeed given by inſpiration, and are pre- 
ferable to all the other writings in the 


world; but that they are no more than 


ſecondary rules of faith and practice, in 
ſubordination to the light or ſpirit of 
God, which is the piimary rule: that 
immediate revelation is not ceaſed, 2 
meaſure of the ſpirit being given to every 
one: that all ſuperſtitions and ceremonies 
in religion of mere human- inſtitution, 


' ought to be laid aſide; as alſo, in civil 


ſociety, the ſaluting one another by pul- 
ling off the hat, bowing, or the like 
and the ſaying you inſtead of chou, to 
ſingle perſon : that men and women 
ought to be plain and grave in their ap- 
parel, ſober and juſt in their whole con- 
verſation, and, at a word, in all their 
dealings; and not to ſwear, to go to Wat 
to fight in private quarrels, or even 0 
bear any carnal weapons. They alſo 


entirely ſet afide the two ſacrament 


admit 


baptiſm and the Jord's ſupper; 
E * them, but any — 
without diſtinction, who is of a — 
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thei mblies z. and they hold it un- 
ful fo. pay tythes, or church rates. 
In mort, they are a quiet inoffenſive 
people, of exemplary morals, remark- 
ably charitable and friendly to each other, 
and have never yet been guilty. of perſe- 


e kae, A4 
And believes him or herſelf to be moyed QUALE jus, in law; a judicial &rit 
thereto by the t, is allowed to preach - which was antiently brought, where a te- 
ligious perſon had judgment to recover 
land before execution was made of the 
. judgment z in which caſe, it went out to 
the eſcheator in order to inquire, whether 
the perſon had right to 


N Tze or whether 
the judgment was obtained by collufion 


cution, though they have had it in their between the demandant and the tenant, 


* to diſcipline and polity, the affairs of 
the community are ged in their 


Pom of which there are ſeveral . 


inds, as monthly, quarterly, yearly, 
ſecond days meetings, and, meetings of 
ſufferings. The monthly and quarterly 
meetings are held in their; xeſpgRive 
counties, to which deputies are ſent from 
the ſeveral particular meetings, and en- 


* 


quiry is made into the ſtate of each meet · 


ing 3 who violate the laws of the com- 
munity ; who pay tythes or church - rates, Locke, to be the power in a ſubject of 
producing any idea in the mind: thus a 


and who ſuffer for the non - payment of 
either: - here too they excommunicate 
and receive again into their communion. 
— which regiſters are kept. 


rom theſe meetings appeals lie to their 5 
early aſſemblies, which are always held 


in London, and confiſt of three orders or 
elaſſes ; repreſentatives ſent from the 
00 meetings, correſpondents from 
oreign countries and the ſeveral counties, 
and preachers. «Hither are tranſmitted 


accounts of What bas been tranſacted. in 


all the monthly and quarterly meetings: 
here meaſures are concerted, and direc- 
tions given as to behayivur about tythes, 
rates, &c, and here they compoſe differ- 
ences and make proviſion for the poor: 
Here public accounts are audited, and in- 
ſtructions given tothe deputies to be ob- 
ſerved at their return ; and from hence a 


yearly epiſtle of admonition is diſpatched 


to be read in all the monthly and quar- 
terly meetings. b | | 
The ſecond day's meeting is 3 ſtand- 
ing committee, .confiting of the prin- 
cipal preachers in and about the city, 
who meet every monday to conlider of 
ticular caſes and exigencies which 


happen between the yearly meetings, 
every 


e meeting of ſufferings is bel 

week, and conſiſts of the correſpondents 
for each county. Its buſineſs is to receive 
complaints for ſuch as have ſuffered for 
non-payment pf tythes and church rates, 
and to procure them relief, either by 
ſending them money, for which they 
have a ſettled fund, or by ſoliciting their 
cauſe, or both. | "TM 


ſtandings, he calls ideas. 


with an intention to defraud the lord, &c:; 


QU ALIFICATOR, in the canon- law, a 


divine appointed to qualify, or declare 
the quality of a propoſition brought be- 


fore an eccleſiaſtical tribunal, chiefly be- 
fore the inquiſition. The qualificators of 
the office are not judges, they only give 
their ſentiments on the propoſition pre- 
ſented to them. a be T 
QUALIFIED, in law, a perſon enabled 
to hold two livings or be 


1 nefices. 73 
UALITY, gualitat, is defined by Mr: 


ſnow-ball;baving the power to produce in 


us the ideas of white, cold, and round; 


theſe powers, as they are in the ſnow- 
ball, he calls qualities; and as they are 
ſenſations, or perceptions, in our under- 
See IDEA, 

Theſe qualities, according to the ſame 


. Philoſopher ate of two forts; firſt, 


original or primary qualities, are thoſe 
inſeparable from body, and ſuch. as it 
keeps in all its changes and ſituations: 
theſe are ſolidity, extenſion, motion or 
reſt, number and figure: thus, take a 
grain of wheat, divide it into two paris; 


each has ſolidity, extenſion, figure, mo- 


bility; divide it again and it ſtill retaing 
the ſame qualities, and will do ſo Rill; 
though you divide it on till the parts be- 
come inſenſible. Secondly, ſecondary 
qualities are ſuch, whatever reality We 
by miſtake may attribute to them, as in 
truth are nothing in the objects thenti= 
ſelves, but powers to produce various - 
ſenſations in us, and depend on the qua - 
lities before: mentioned; ſuch are colours 
ſmells, taſtes, ſounds, Sc. FY 
The ideas of primary qualities of ho- 
dies, are reſemblances of them, an 
their patterns really exiſt in bodies; but 
the ideas produced in us by ſecondary 
qualities have no reſemblance of them at 
all: and what is ſweet, blue, or warm, 
in the idea, is but the certain bulk, 
figure and motion of the inſenhble 
parts in the bodies themſelves which we 
call ſo ; thus we, (ce that fire at one 
diſtance produces in us the. ſenſation of 


% 


reaſon have we to ſay that the idea 
of warmth is actually in the fire, but 


that of pain not in the fire, which the 
* ſame fire produces in us the ſame way. 


Tue bulk, number, figure, and mo- 
tion of the parts are really in it, 
whether we perceive them or no, and 
therefore may be called real qualities, 
becauſe they really exift in that body; 
but light and heat are no more really in 


it than pain or ſickneſs: take away the 


ſenſation of them, let not the eyes ſee 
light or colours, nor the ear hear ſounds, 
Jet the palate not taſte, nor the noſe ſmel], 
and all colours, taſtes, odours, und 
ſounds, as they are ſuch particular ideas, 


vaniſn and ceaſe, and are reduced to 


their cavſes, 7, e. bulk, motion, figure, 
Sc. of parts. 324 
Theſe ſecondary qualities are of two ſorts ; 


firſt, immediately perceivable, which by 
immediately acting on our 


duce ſeveral different ideas in us. Se- 


condly, mediately —— which, 
t bodies, change 
their primary — ſo as to render 


by operating on ot 


them capable of producing ideas in us, 
different from what they did before. 
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warmth, which at a nearer approach 
cauſes the ſenſation of pain. Now what 


ies, pro- 


Evie 
the idea produced in vs, and the qua 

of the Lie producing it, we — 
that our ideas are reſemblances of ſome- 
thing in the objects, and not 'the effects 
of certain-powers placed in the modifica- 
tion of the primary qualities, with which 
— qualities the ĩdeas produced in us 

ave no reſemblance. bar 
Secondary qualities, for the moſt part, 


| ſerve to diſtinguiſh ſubſtances ; for our 


ſenſes fail us in the diſcovery of the bulk, 
figure, texture, &c. of the minute parts 
of bodies, en which their real conſlitu · 
tions and differences depend ; and ſe- 


condary qualities are nothing but powers 


witff relation to our ſenſes. The ideas 
that make our complex ones, of corporeal 


ſubſtances are of three ſorts: firſt, the 


ideas of primary qualities of things, 
which are diſcovered by our ſenſes: ſuch 
are bulk, figure, motion, &c. ſecondly, 
the ſenſible” ſecondary qualities, which 
are nothing but powers to produce ſeve- 
ral ideas in us, by our fenfes ; thirdly, 
the aptneſs we conſider in any fubſtance, 
to cauſe or receive ſuch alterations of pri. 
mary qualities, as that the ſubſtance, ſo 
altered, ſhould produce in us different 
ideas from what it did before: and they 


are called aRive or paffive powers, The 


mind can have no other idea of ſenſible 
qualities, than what comes from without, 
by the ſenſes; nor any other idea of the th 


-Theſe lat are powers in bodies, which 
proceed from the particular conſtitutions - 
of thoſe primary and original qualities, 
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to make ſuch a change in the bulk, fi- operations of a thinking ſubſtance, than qu 
gure texture, &c, of another body, as what it finds in itſelf; and as of two m 
to ma ke it operate on our ſenſes differently imary qualities of body, wiz. ſolid co- co 
from what it did before; as in fire, to erent parts, and impulſe, we have clear ha 
make lead fluid: theſe two laſt being no- and diftinA ideas, ſo likewiſe have we of in 
thing but powers relating to other bodies, two primary qualities of ſpirit, wiz, tic 
and reſulting from the different modifica - thinking, and a power of action: and as A 
tions of the original qualities, are yet we have clear and viſtin& idess of ſeveral or 
otherwiſe thought of ; the former being qualities inherent in bodies, which are mi 

6 eſteemed real qualities, but the latter bare- but the various modifications of the ex- be 
ly powers. The reaſon of this miſtake tenfion of cohering ſolid parts, and their an 
ſeems to be this, that our ideas of fenfible. motion; ſo we have likewiſe the ideas of en 
qualities, containing nothing in them of the ſeveral modes of thinking, vix. be- be 
bulk, figure, Sc. we cannot think them lieving, doubting, hoping, fearing, Cc. to 
the effect of thoſe primary qualities, which Chemical QUALIT1Es, thoſe qualities prin- dr: 
appear not to our ſenſes to operate in cipally introduced by means of chemical to\ 
their productions, and with which they experiments, as fumigation, amalgama- ele 
have not any apparent congruity z nor tion, cupellation, volatil:zation, preci- ſio 
can reaſon ſhew how bodies, by their bulk, _ „Cc. | in 
figure, Sc. ſhould produce in the mind do theſe chemical qualities ſome others po 
the ideas of warm, yellow, &c. but in might be added, which, becauſe of the cei 
the other caſe, when bodies operate upon uſe which phyſieians principally make of the 
one another, we plainly ſee that the qua - them, may be called medica] qualities; am 
lity produced ' bath commonly no reſem- whereby ſome ſubſtances, received into by 
blance with avght in the thing producing the human body, are reſolving, diſcuſſing, boy 
it, and therefore we look upon it as the abſterſive, Ce. > ISAS the 
effect of power: but our ſenſes pot being QUALITY is alſo uſed for a kind of 1itle qu; 
able to diſcover any unlikeneſs between given to certain perſons, in regard * jou 
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their terrĩtories, ſignorĩes, or other pre- 
tenſions. » PIT 
AM ou $2 BENE GESSERIT, a clauſe 
requently to be found in letters patent of 
the grant of offices, as in thoſe to the ba- 
rons of the exchequer, &c. where it inti- 
mates. that they ſhall hold the ſame as 
long as they ſhall behave theraſelves well. 
It is ſaid, ; that theſe words intend what 
the law would imply, if an office were 
granted during life. 


QUAMSI, a province of China, bound - 
ed 


N 


by an equal power, actio 


by the province of Vunan on the 
weſt, by Queycheu on the north, by 
Quamtum on the eaſt, and by Tonquin 
on the ſouth. | . 2 
M, or CANTON, a province 
of China, bounded by Huguam and Ki- 
amſi on the north, by Foken on the eaſt, 
by the ocean on the ſouth, and by Quamſi 
on the weſt, - 


QANTITY, qguantitas, any thing ca- 


pable of eſtimation, or menſuration; or 
which, being compared with another 
thing of the ſame kind, may be ſaid to 
be greater or leſs than it, equal or un- 
val to it. PANS 
thematics is the ſcience or doctrine of 


quantity, which being made up of parts, 


18 capable of being made greater or leſs. 
It is increaſed by addition, and diminiſh- 
ed by ſubſtraction; which are therefore 
the two primary operations that relate to 
quantity. Hence it is that any A ara 
may. be. ſuppoſed to enter into algebraic 
computations two different ways, which 
have contrary effects, wiz. either as an 


increment or as a decrement. . See the ar- 


ticles ADDITION and SUBSTRACTION. 
As addition and ſubſtraQion are oppoſite, 
or an increment is oppoſite to a decre- 


ment, there is an analogous oppoſition 


between the affections of quantities that 
are conſidered in the mathematical ſci- 
ences; as between exceſs and defect, 
between the value of effects or money due 
to a man, and money due by him; a line 
drawn towards the right, and a line drawn 


towards the left; gravity, and levity; 


elevation above the horizon, and depreſ- 
ſion below it. When two quantities equal 
in reſpe& of magnitude, but of thoſe op- 
polite kinds, are joined together, and con- 
ceived to take place in the ſamg ſubject, 
they deſtroy each other's effect, and their 
amount is nothing.. A power is ſuſtained 


body with a contrary direction, and nei- 
ther have eſſect, When two unequal 
quantities of thoſe: oppoſite qualities are 
joined in the ſame ſubjeR, the greater 


OY 


on the ſame - 


be ſubſtrated, is 
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prevails by their difference; and when 2 


greater quantity is taken from a leſſer of 


the ſame kind, the remainder becomes of 
the oppoſite kind, When two powers 


or forces are to be added together, their 


ſum acts upon the body; but when we 
are to ſubſtract one of them from the 
other, we conceive that which is to be 


ſubſtraded, to be a power with an oppo» 


ſite direction; and if it be greater than 
the other, it will prevail by the difference. 


This change of quality only takes place 
where the quantity is of ſuch a nature as 


to admit of ſuch a contrariety or oppoſi- 
tion, We know nothing analogous to 
it in quantity abſtractly conſidered, and 


cannot ſubſtrat a greater quantity of 


matter from a leſſer, or a greater quanti- 
ty of light from a leſſer ; and the appli- 
cation of this doctrine to any art or ſci- 
ence, is to be derived from the known 
principles of the ſcience. See the articles 
ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY, Ec. | 
A. quantity that is to be added, is called 
a poſitive r and a quantity to 
aid to be negative. See 
Posir iv and NEGATIVE. F 
Quantities are ſaid to be like or fimilar, 
that are of the ſame denomination, or 
are repreſented by the ſame letter or let- 
ters, equally repeated: but quantities of 


different denominations, or repreſegted 
by a different letter or letters, are ſaid to 
be unlike or diſſimilar. A quantity con- 


fiſting of more than one term is called a 
compound quantity; whereas that con- 


ſiſting of one term only is denominated a 


ſimple quantity. 

The quantity of matter in any body, is 
the product of its denſity into its bulk z 
or a quantity ariſing from the joint cone 
ſideration of its magnitude and denſity 3 
as if a body be twice as denſe, and take 
up twice as much ſpace as another, it 
will be four times as great, This quan- 
tity of matter is beſt diſcoverable by the 
abſolute weight of bodies. See GRAWITY. 
The - quantity of motion in any- body is 
the factum of the velocity into the maſs, 
or it is a meaſure ariſing from the joint 
conſideration of the quantity of matter, 
and the velocity of the motion of the bo- 
dy; the motion of any whole being the 
ſum or aggregate of the motion in all its 
ſeyeral parts. Hence, in a body twice 
as great as another, moved with an 
equal velocity, the quantity of motion is 


. double; if the velocity be double alſo, 


the quantity of motion will be quadruple. 
Hence, the quantity of motion 1s the ſame 
with what we call the n. omentum or im- 

15 P petus 


petus of a moving body. See MoTroN, 
Combination of QUANTITIES, See the ar- 
ticle COMBINATION. | 
Commenſurable QuanTrriEs, See the ar- 
ticle COMMENSURABLE, | 
Keren QuanTiTY, See the article 
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XPONENTIAL, 
ANTITIES and INFINITESIMALS. 
Tranſcendental QUanTiITIES. See the ar- 
ticle TRANSCENDENTAL. | | 
Pariable QUuaxnTITiEs. See VARIABLE. 
UANTITY, in grammar, an affection of 
"a ſyllable, whereby its meaſure, or the 
time wherein it is pronounced, is aſcer- 
- tained ; or that which determines the ſyl- 
lable to be long or ſhort. See the articles 
" MEASURE and SYLLABLE. 
| Quantity is alſo the object of proſody, and 
_ Giltipguiſhes verſe from proſe; and the 
economy and arrangement bf quantities, 
that is, the diſtribution of long and ſhort 
ſyllables, make what we call the number. 
See PkOSODY, VERSE, and NUMBER. 
The quantities are uſed to be diſtinguiſn · 
ed, among grammarians, by the charac- 
ters J, ſhort, as ptr; and —, long, 
28 188. There is alſo a common, vari- 
able, or dubious quantity z. that is, ſyl- 
| Jableg that are one time taken for ſhort 
ones, and at another time for long ones 
as the firſt He in Atlas, patres, &c. 
Feet are made up of quantities, Ste FooT, 
The quantity of a ſyllable is either natu- 
ral or accidental; natural quantity is that 
taken from the nature of the vowel, as 
re in refiflo is ſhort, and de in depello, 
is long. Accidental quantity is that de- 
parting from the natural quantity, merely 
y accident, as re in roy is long, becauſe 
it is immediately followed by two con- 
ſonants; and de in deamo is. ſhort, be- 
csuſe it immediately precedes a vowel, 
The * of ſyllables is known two 
ways. 1. By rules for that purpoſe. 
Ard, 3. By authority. The rules. for 
this end are taught by that part of gram- 
mar called profody ; the authority made 
 Þſe of in this caſe is' no more than ex- 
amples from, or the teſtimony of, ap- 
roved authors; and is never uſed but ei- 
her when the rules are deficient, or 


— 


* — 


** 


when we are unacquainted with them. 


xed in the modern tongues ; and there 
s flill leſs regard had to it in the com- 
poſition of modern verſes, The want of 
feet, or rather the ſhortneſs and unifor- 
mity of our feet, makes a world of dif- 
ference between the numbers of the an- 


tiept and modern verſe, The aptients 


= quantity of the ſyllables is but little 


Infinite QuUanTiTIES. See INFINITE | 


ſubſifted, by their quantities alone; ſo well 
were they diſtinguiſhed, and ſuch a har. 
mony did they produce. Our quantities 
make ſuch poor muſic, that were general- 
ly forced to call in the gothic aid of rhyme, 
to diſtinguiſh our verſe from proſe. 
8 f a degree. See DEGREE, 
QUANTUM MERvUIT, in law, is an ac. 
tion upon the caſe, founded on the ne. 
ceſſity of paying a perſon, for doing any 
thing as he deſerves: Nen £21 
QUARANTAIN, QuaREnTINE, or 
UARANTENA, in old law books, de. 
notes the ſpace of forty days, It allo fig. 
nifies a benefit allowed to the widow of 
a man dying ſeiſed of lands, Sc. by 
which ſhe 'may challenge to continue in 
his capital meſſuage, or chief manſion- 
' houſe, ſo it be not a caſtle, for the ſpace 
of forty days after his deceaſe. And if the 
heir or wy other perſon eje& her, ſhe 
may have the writ de quarantena habenda, 
9 is more particularly uſed 
or a term of forty days, which veſſels, 
coming from places ſuſpected of con- 
tagion, are obſiged to wait in certain 
places appointed to air themſelves, before 
they come into port. See the article 
' LAZAR-HOUSE. 83 
Qnatantain, alſo ſignifies 'a meaſure or 
extent of land, containing forty perches, 
QUARANTAIN of the king, in France, de- 
notes'a truce of forty days appointed by 
St. Louis, during which it was expreſly 
forbid to take revenge on the relations or 
friends of people, who had fought, wound- 
ed, or affronted each other in words. 
ARE, in law, a term affixgd to the 
title of ſeveral writs: as 1. Quare ejecit 
infra terminum, is a writ that lies for I 
leſſee caſt out of his farm before his term 
is expired. 2. Quare impedit, a writ 
that lies for a perſon that has purchaſed 
an advowſon, againſt him who diſturbs 
him in the right thereof, by preſenting 
a clerk to it when the church is vacant, 
This writ differs from What is called a 
darrein preſentment, beratiſe that is 
brought where a perſon or his anceſtors 
formerly preſented ; but this lies for bim 
that is purchaſer himſelf. Vet in both thele 
writs, the plaintiff recovers the preſents- 
tion and damages ; though the title tothe 
advowſon is recovered only by a quare 
impedit, 3. Quare incumbravit 1s 2 
writ that lies againſt a biſhop, who within 
pix months after the vacancy of a benefice, 
confers it on bis clerk, while two others 
are conteſting the right of preſentation, 
4. Quere non admiſit, is a writ that lies 
Where any one has recovered an mm 
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ſon or preſentation, and ſending his clerk 0 the ſtrait ſide, ſtrike a line, and 
to be admitted, the biſhop: es to ad- ceed to break -it in breadth, This way 
mit him in which caſe the perſon that of mitinaging ſtone is found vaſtly prefe- 

has the preſentation may have this writ rable to that where they are broken at 
againſt the biſhop. 5. Quare non per- random: one load of the former being 
mittit, is a writ that lies for one who has found to do the buſineſs of a load and a 

a right to preſent for a turn againſt the half of the latter. But it may be obſerv- 
proprietary. 6. Quare obſtruxit; is a ed, that this cleaving grain being gene- 
- writ that lies for him who having a right rally wanting in the harder kinds of 
to paſs through another's grounds can- ſtones, to break-up theſe in the quarries, 
not enjoy the ſame, by reaſon the owner they have great heavy ſtane-anes; with 
has fenced them vp. which they work down a deep channel 
QUARRELy,querela, in law, is generally into the ſtone; and into this channel, at 
applied to perſonal and mixed actions, the top, lay two iron · bars between which 
in which the plaintiff is called querens: they drive their iron wedges. Ko 
and hence it is that if a perſon releaſe QUaRRY or QUARREL, among glaziers; 
all quartels, it is taken to be-as-beneficial a pane of glais cut in a diamond form. 
to the teleaſee, as if it were à releaſe of Quarries are of two kinds, ſquare and 
al actions; finte all actions both real Jong, each of which are of different ſizes, 
and ] are thereby releaſed: | expreſſed by the number of the pieces that 


AntED ef glaſs. Ste the next article. 


ARRY; a place under ground, out of 


which are got marble, free- tone, ſlate, 
lime ſtone, or other matters proper for 
buildings. ene | 

Quarries of free ftone, are in many places 
opened; and the ſtone brought out, in 
the following manner: they firſt dig a 
hole in the manner of a well, twelve or 
fourteen feet in diameter, and the rubbiſh 
drawn out with a windlaſs in large oſier 
baſkets, they heap up all around; plac- 
ing their wheel, which is to draw up their 
ſtones, upon it. As the hole advances, 
and their common ladder becomes too 
ſhort, they apply a particular ladder for 
the x ner When they have got thro” 


A2 gallon, or two pints. 


make a foot of glaſs, viz, eighths, tenths, 
twelfths, eighteenths, and twentieths : 
but all the ſizes are cut to the ſame an- 
gles, the acute angle in the ſquare quar. 
rels being 77 19/ and 679 27 in the 
long ones. 5 95 


QUaRRY, among hunters, is ſometimes uſed 


tor a part of the intrails of the beaſt taken, 
given by way of reward to the hounds. 


QUaRRY, in falconry, the game which 
the hawk is in purſuit of, or has killed, 
QUART, a meaſure containing the fourth 


partof ſome other meaſure. See the ar- 
ticle MeasSURE. | 5 
The engliſh quart is the fourth part of 
See the articles 
GALLON and PIN r. a 


the earth, and are arrived at the firſt 
bank or ſtratum; they begin to apply 
their wheel and baſkets to diſcharge the 


QUARTAN, guartana. in medicine, a 
IApecies of intermitting fever, wherein the 


ſtones as faſt as they dig through them, 
In freeing the ſtone from the bed, they 


| —— thus: as common ſtones, at 


aft the ſofter kinds, have two grains: 
a a cleaving grain, running parallel with 
the horizon, and a breaking grain, run- 
ning perpendicular thereto ;'they obſerve 
by the grain where it will cleave, and 
there drive in a number of wedges, till 
they have cleft it from the reſt of the 
rock. This done, they proceed to break 
it; in order to which applying the ruler 

to it, they ſtrike a line, and by this cut 

2 little channel with their ſtone-ax; and 
in the channel if the ſtone be three or four 


feet long, fet five of fix wedges, driving 


them in very carefully with gentle blows, 
and ſtill keeping them equally forward. 
Having thus broken the ſtone in length, 
| which they are able to do ef any ſize 
Vithin half an inch, they apply a ſquare 


patient has two fits in four days, or two 


days quite free from a fit. 


It uſually begins about four or five in the 


afternoon, ſometimes ſooner and ſome - 
times later, with a great laſſitude, ſtreteh · 
ing, a blunt pain in che head, back, 
loins, and legs; the feet and hands are 
cold, and the whole body is pale; and 
the face and nails livid, to which ſhiver- 
ing and ſhaking ſupervene. The tongue 
and the lips tremble, the breathing is 
difficult, with reſtleſſneſs, and toſſing; 


the pulſe is contracted and hard, and 


ſometimes unequal; and there is an 
anxiety about the præcordia. Theſe - 


ſymptoms continue about two or three 


hours; and in ſome the body is coſtive, 
whereas in others there is a ſtimulus to 
ſtool, and to make water; in ſome a- 
ain, there is a nauſea or vomiting, with 
ools; and ſome advanced in years, have 
their minds pretty much diſturbed, — 
| ü 


eva 


ually, not burning 


| but dry ; the pulſe becomes equal, quick, 


- and la 


rge, but the dull pain in the head 


remains, with a vertiginous affection; 
- the ſkin becomes only a little moiſt 31 and 


and in about four or fix hours, the ſymp- 


- toms vaniſh except a dull pain in the 
- bones; joints, and feet. The urine in 
the fit is ſometimes thin and watery, 
and ſometimes thick with a ſediment. 


From the experiments of Dr. Langriſh it 


appears, that the blood is more denſe 


LY 


and tenacious in quotidians than in ter- 


; tians, and in tertians than in quartans. 


See QUOTIDIAN and TERTIAN, 


As to the cure, a vomit ſhould be given 


after the firſt fit, in the time of intermiſ- 
Gon: in tender conſtitutions, ipecacu- 


. -anhba may be given alone, or two ounces 


ol vinum ipecacuanhum ; but to the more 


robuſt, a grain or two of emetic tartar 


may be added, to be taken in warm wa- 


ter about two hours after the paroxyſm. 


Te evacuation ſhovld be facilitated by 


taking large dravghts of water-gruel 
made fat with freſh butter. Then take the 


following eleftuary, which will cruſh the 


diſeaſe in the bud: vrz. take of rob of 
elder, one ounce; of peruvian bark, five 


; - drams ; of the powder of common cha- 
_ momile- flowers, two drams ; of the ex- 


tract of leſſer centaury, and powder of 
clove-julyflowers, each half a dram; and 
as much ſyrup of lemons as is ſufficient to 


reduce them to the form of an electuary. 


The doſe is half a dram, to be taken 


every two hours after the fit. 


I any thing forbids vomiting, the cure 


if the i 


muſt be begun with deterſive and aperient 


. -falts, as vitriolated tartar, ſalt ammo- 


niac, purified nitre, and crab's eyes z and 
ſtill continue notwithſtanding 
the repeated uſe of theſe ſalts, then an 


equal weight of peruvian bark muſt be 


added to them, or the above electuary 
-may be given. FE. 
When the patient is ſubje& to the hypo- 


chondriae paſſion, the ſtomach is inflated, 
and the body coſtive z then neither vo- 


mits nor ſalts muſt be ventured upon, but 
«carminative and emollient clyſters, 

In obſtinate quartans, Hoffman greatly 
commends the following medicine 1 take 
of peruvian bark, three drams; of medi - 


. cinal regulus of antimony, two drams 


of mercurius dulcis, which is not to 
be triturated with the powder, on ac- 
count of the ſalts, but only mixed with 
the point of a knife) of the fineſt crocus 


. martis, and of vitriolated nitre, each one 


draw ; and of gil of mint, four drops: 
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make up all theſe into a powder, of which 


QUA 
half a dram, or a dram, may be taken, 
made into the form of a bolus with rob of 

* elder, and ſyrup of clove-julyflowers, 
This method is confirmed by Huxham, 

who ſays the bank frequently proves in- 

effectual, without the help of proper alexi- 
pharmies; as ſnake- root of Virginia, 
contrayerva, myrrh, camphor, Cc. Af. 
ter four or-five paroxyſms, warm chaly- 
beates may be added with very great ſuc. 
ceſs z but when the patient's complexion 

- has a yellow caft, and he has a tenſe ab. 
domen, and very coſtive habit of body, 
mercurial, ſaponaceous deobſtruents with 

- rhubarb, aloetics, or ſal diureticus ſhould 
be premiſed to, or joined with the bark. 
Hoffman obſerves, that obſtinate quar- 

tans in boys are not to be cured but by 
purging z and therefore he directs the 
following form : take of cream of tartar, 
one dramz of calyx of antimony, twelve 
grains, of ſulphorated diagrydium, fix 
grains z make them into a powder, which 
may be taken in three doſes, the firſt fix 
hours before the fit, the ſecond before 
the next fit, and the third before the third 
fit. After this, he orders an infuſion of 
half an ounce of peruvian-bark in eight 
ounces of fennel water; adding the bark 
of Eleutherius, ſal diureticus, and ſalt 
of tartar, of each one dram, together 
with half an ounce of ſyrup of clove-july- 
flowers ; a ſpoonful of which ſhould be 
taken every two hours. 

To prevent the return of an age, the 
bark muſt be repeated every week or ten 
days, for three- ſeveral times, with the 
ſame intervals. Likewiſe bitters and 
chalybeates are very ſerviceable, taken 
either together or ſeparately. 

QUARTATION, in metallurgy, à me- 

thod of purifying gold, by melting three 

parts of filver with one of gold, and 
then throwing the mixture into aqua- 
fortis. See the article AS$AYING, 

Experience has taught us, ſays Cramer, 

that aqua fortis - 4 olves ſilver mixed 

with gold quickly enough, when the 
gold conſtitutes but one, and the filver 
three parts of a mixed maſs of them: 
and in this caſe, if the ſolution is not 
too impetuouſly performed, the gold 
uſually remains in ſuch a proportion, in 
the ſame figure that the whole maſs had 
before the ſeparation of the ſilver by this 


menſtruum; ſo that in this caſe, there is 


no reaſon to apprehend the gold's being 
torn into minute particles, and diſſipated 
in ſome meaſure ; though this can bardly 


be prevented when the filver exceeds _ 
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QUARTER, 


QU A 
three rtion, in regard to 
the 2 the maſs. The artificers 
therefore, — — it their ſtudy wr 
obſerve very exactly this proportion o 
the gold being one fourth part of the 
mixture; and thence it is that the ope- 

ration · ĩtſelf has been called quartation. 
From this operation we may learn how 
fallacious the examination made with 
aqua fortis alone of the gold rubbed on 
the touchſtone, muſt neceſſarily prove. 
guadrant, the fourth part of 
any thing, the fractional expreſſion for 
which 16. See the article FRACTION. 
„in weights, is generally uſed 
for the fourth part of an hundred weight 
averdupois, or 28 15, See WEIGHT. 
Uſed as the name of a dry meaſure, 
quarter is the fourth of a ton in 
weight, or eight buſhels. See the articles 
MEASURE and Tux. | 
QUARTER, in law, the fourth part of a 
year; and hence the days on which theſe 
uarters commence, are called quarter- 
Gn wiz, March 25, or Lady-day 
une 24, or Midſummer-day ; Septem- 
29, or Michaelmas; and December 
21, or St. Thomas the apoſtle's day. On 
theſe days rents on leaſes, &c. are uſu- 
ally reſerved to be paid ; though Decem- 
ber 25, or Chriſtmas-day, is commonly 
reckoned the laſt quarter-day, 
QuarTER, in aftronomy, the fourth part 
of the moon's period : thus, from the 
new moon, to the quadrature is the firſt 
narter.; from this to full moon, the 
— quarter, Sc. See the article 
Phasts and Moon. 
QuarTER, in heraldry, is applied to the 
parts or members of the firſt diviſion of a 
coat that is quartered, or divided into 
four quarters. See QUARTERING, 
Franc-QUARTER, in heraldry, is a quar- 
ter fingle or alone; which is to poſſeſs 
one fourth part of the field, 
This makes one of the honourable ordi- 
naries of a coat. 
2 of a point, in navigation, is the 
rth part of the diſtance between two 
cardinal points, which 2% 48/. 
* of a ſhip is that part of a 
ip's hold, which lies between the ſteer- 
age-room and the tranſom. 
eas, in a ſhip, thoſe places 
where the ſeamen quarter themſelves, in 
caſe of boarding, for their own defence, 
and for clearing the decks, &c, 
QuarTER-DeECK, See DEC 
QUARTER-MASTERS, or QUARTEERS, in 
a man of war, are officers whoſe buſi- 


nels it is to rummage, iow, and trim 
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.the ſhip in the hold; to overlook the 
ſteward in his delivery of victuals to the 
cook, and in pumping or drawing out 
beer, or the like. They are alſo to keep 
their watch duly, in conning the ſhip, or 
any other duty. | 

QUARTER is alſo uſed for a diviſion of a 
city, conſiſting of ſeveral ranges of build- 
ings, &c. ſeparated from ſome other 
quarter by a river, great ſtreet, Sc. 
Such are the twenty quarters of the city, 
of Paris. "O's 

Franchiſe of QUaRTERSs, See the article 
FRANCHISE, 

QUARTER, in war, is uſed in various ſenſes, 
as for the place allotted to a body of 

troops to encamp upon: thus they ſay, 
the general has extended his quarters a 
great way, Cc. Quarter alſo ſignifies 
the ſparing men's lives: thus it is ſaid, 
the enemy aſked quarter; we gave no 
quarter, P 

QUARTER of an aſſembly, is the place of 
rendezvous, where the troops are to meet, 
and draw up in a body. 

Head QUARTERS, is the place where the 
general of an army has his quarters, 
which is generally near the center of the 

army. 

QUARTERS of refreſhment, is the place to 
which the troops that have been much 
fatigued are ſent to refreſh themſelves 
during a part of the campaign. 


Winter QUARTERS, the places in which the 


troops are lodged during the winter, or 
their reſidence in thaſe places, | 
UVARTER-MASTER, an officer in the army, 
whoſe buſineſs is to look after the quar- 
ters of the ſoldiers; of which there are 
ſeveral kinds, viz, The quarter. maſter 
general, whoſe buſineſs is to provide 
good quarters for the whole army. 
Quarter-maſter of horſe, he who is to 
provide quarters for a troop of horſe. 
Quarter-maſter of foot, be who is to pro- 
vide quarters for a regiment of foot. 

QUARTER, in the manege, as to work from 
uarter to quarter, is to ride a horſe three 
times in upon the firſt of the four lines of 
a ſquare; then changing ,your hand, to 
ride him three times upon the ſecond; and 
ſo to third and fourth ; always changing 
hands and obſerving the ſame order. 
er. with reſpect to the parts of a 
orſe, is uſed in various ſenſes: thus the 
ſhoulders and fore-legs, are called the ' 
fore-quarters, and the hips and hinder- 
legs, the hind-quarters. The quarters 
of a horſe's foot, are the fides of the 
coffin, comprehending between the toa 
and the heel; the inner quarters, are 
=? thols 


« 


avs 
* thoſe oppoſite to one another, facing from 
| = foot to the” other; and theſe are al- 
ways weaker than the . outſide quarters, 
"which lie on the external ſides of the 
coffin. © Falſe quarters, are a cleft in the 
horn of a horſe's hoof,” extending from 
"the coronet to the ſhoe, A horſe is ſaid 
to be quarter-caft, when for any diſorder 
in the coffin we are obliged to to cut one 
of the quarters of the hoof, 
QuarTERs of a ſaddle, are the pieces of 
leather or ſtuff made faſt to the lower 
part of the ſides of a ſaddle, and hang- 
ing down below it. 
QuarTERs, in a clock, are the little bells 
that ſound the quarters in an hour, _ 
QUaRTER-CHORD, in mining, is ſeven 
yards and'a quarter, which the minerhas 
croſs-ways of his vein, on either fide, for 
liberty to lay his earth, Rones, and rub- 
| biſh on, and to waſh and dreſs up his ore. 
QuvarTERs, in building, are thoſe flight 
upright pieces of timber placed between 
the puncheons and poſts, uſed to lath upon. 
'Theſe are of two forts, fingle and double ; 
the ſingle quarters are ſawn. to two 
inches thick, and Four inches broad; the 
double quarters are ſawn to four inches 
ſquare, It is a rule in —— that 
no quarters be placed at a greater diſtance 
than fourteen inches. 
QUARTER-ROUND, in architecture, is a 
term uſed by the workmen for any pro- 
jeQing moulding in general, whole con- 
tour is a perfect quadrant of a circle, or 
which approaches near that figure, 


QUarTER-SESSIONS, a general court held 


quarterly by the juſtices of peace of each 
county. See JUSTICES of peace. 
ARTER-STAFF, a long ſtaff borne by 
_ foreſters, park-keepers, Oc. as a badge of 
their office; and occaſionally uſed as a 
| weapon. 


QUARTER-WHEELING, or QUARTER of 


© converſion, in the military art, is the mo- 
tion by which the front of a body of men 
is turned round to where the flank was, 
by taking a quarter of a circle, If it be 


done to the right, the man in the right- . 


band angle keeps his ground and faces 
about, while the reſt wheel; if to the 
left, the left hand man keeps his place. 
UARTER-WIND, at ſea, is a lateral or 
" fide-wind, which does not blow in ſtern, 
dut a little aſide of it. 
This is the beſt of all winds, as bearing 
- Into all the fails; whereas a wind blow- 
ing full in ſtern, is kept off by the fails of 


the mizzen. 


QUARTERING, in the ſea-language, is 


_ diſpofing the ſhip's company at an en- 
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gagement, in ſuch a manner as that etch 
may readily know where his ſlation is, 

and what he is to do. As ſome to the 
maſter; for the management of the ſails ; 
ſome to aſſiſt the gunners in traverſing the 
- ordnance ; ſome for plying of the {ma}l 
ſhot ; ſome to fill powder in che powder - 
yy others to carry it from thence to 
e gunners, in cartridges, &c. 
ä When a ſhip under ſail at large nei- 
ther by wind, nor before a wind, but, 
as it were betwixt both, ſhe is ſaid to 
go quartering. 4 2 l | 
UARTERING, in gunnery, is when a piece 

We ordnance is fo traverſed that it wil 

- hoot on the ſame line, or on the ſame 

point of the compaſs as the ſhip's quar - 

_ - ter bears. K E - 94] 

QUARTERING; in heraldry, is dividing a 
coat into four or more quarters, or quar- 

terings, by parting, couping, &c, that is 
by perpendicular and horizontal lines, &c, 
Columbiere reckons twelve ſorts of quar- 
| terings, viz. party per pale, dividing 
the eſcuteheon from top to bottom; party 
per croſs, dividing it frem fide to fide ; 
rty of fix pieces, when the eſcutcheon 
is divided into ſix parts; party of ten; 
of twelve; of ſixteen ; of twenty; and 
of thirty-two, when there are ſo many par 
titions. Others give the divifions in ano- 
ther manner: as party croſs ; per 
pale; per chief; per ps e inclavez per 
bend dexter; per bend {iniſter 3 per chev- 
ron; _ bendy of eight pieces ; pale- 
ways of ſix pieces; barry of ſix pieces; 
barry of eight pieces; bendy of fix; 
checky; fuſilly, or lozengy z bendy lo- 
zengy; barry bendy lozengy, or bend 
lozengy 3 gyronny ; barry lozengy coun- 
terchanged ; waved of fix pieces; barry 
nebule of fix pieces; party per pale, and 
party per pale in point. See each of which 
under their reſpective articles. : 
Quartering is alſo applied to the partitions 
or compartments themſelves z that is, to 
the ſeveral coats borne on an efcutcheon, 
or the ſeveral divifions made in it, when 
the arms of ſeveral families are placed on 
the ſame ſhield, on account of intermar- 
riages, or the like, 2 
-Quartering is alſo uſed for diſtinguiſhing 
younger brothers from the elder. _ 
n -blazoning, when the quartering 18 
performed, per croſs, the two quarters 
a-top are numbered the firſt and ſecond; 
nd thoſe at bottom, the third and fourth 
beginning to tell on the right fide, When 
the quariering is by a ſaltier, &c. the 
chief and point are the firſt and ſecond 
_ quarters, the right fide the third, 2 
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Counter-QUARTERING\@ coat, is when the 
uarters are ſubdivided each into four. 
of There are counter-quartered. coats that 
have twenty or twenty · ſive quarters. 
QUaRTERING;"'or QUARTERIZATION, is 
part of the puniſhment of a traitor, which 
conſiſts of dividing his body into four 
quarters. e F 2 N ® 
UARTERLY, in heraldry.: A perſon 
is ſaid to bear quarterly, when he bears 
arms quartered. | See QUARTERING, 
QUARTERN, a diminitive of quart, fig- 
' nifying a quarter of a pint. See the ar- 
QUARTILE, an aſpect of the planets, 
See the article Asp Ert. 
ART O, or 4to, a book of which four 
leaves, or eight pages make a ſheet. 
UARTO-DECIMANS, quarto-decimani, an 
-antient-chriſtian ſect, ſo called from their 
maintainipg that the feſtival of Eaſter 
ovght to be celebrated, conformably 10 
the cuſtom of the Jews, on the fourteenth 
day of moon in the month of March, 
| 8 day of the month that happened 
n 8 1 


QJASHING; in law, the overthrowing ; 


- and annulling of any thing. | 
QUASHconTRACT, in the civil law, an 
act which has not the ſtrict form of a 
contract, but yet has the force of one. 
Thus if one perſon does another's buſi- 
neſs in his abſence, without his procura- 
tion, and it has ſucceeded to the other 
- perfon's advantage; the one may have 


an action for what he has diſburſed; and 


- the other to make him give an account of 
his adminiſtration ; which amounts to a 
quaſi · contract. rr | 
Quasr-CR1me, or QUASI-DELICT, in the 
civil law, is the act cf doing a perſon an 
injury, involuntarily z which is to be re- 


Paired by making good the damage with 


intereſt. _ 
Quasi Mopo SUNDAY, or LOW EASTER 
SUNDAY, the next Sunday after Eaſter: 
ſo called from the beginning of the introit 
of the mals for the day, quaſi modo geniti 
infantes. qi | 


QATER-covsins, fourth couſins, or. - 


tte laſt degree of kindred, 
QUATRE-NnaT1ons, four nations, the 


name of a college founded by cardinal 


Mazarin, for the education and main- 
tenance of ſixty children natives of the 
four countries conquered by the king, 


ig. Pignerol, Allatia, Flanders, and 


Rouſſiilon. 


ATU OR vir, in avtiquity, formerly 


written IIII. VIR, a roman magilirate 
wh Vs LSE: | 
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left the fourth. See pl. COXXV. fig. 2. 


QUEE 


4 who had'three colleges joĩned with him eG. 


in the ſame adminiſtration, and had the 
care of conducting and ſettling the colo 
nies ſent into the p:ovinces, ig 

There were alſo quatuor - viri appoinfed 
to inſpect arid take care of repairs, &c. 
QUAVER, in muſic, a meaſure of time 


equal to half a crotchet, or an eighth of 


a ſemibre ve. = 
The quaver is divided into two ſemi- 


quavere, and four demiſemiquavers,, See 


the article CHARACTERS in muſic. 


QUAVERING, in muſic, trilling or ſhak- 


ing; or the running a diviſion with the 
voice. . 731 ? ; | 


QUAY, or Kay. See the article Wy ARP; 


QUEBEC, the capital of Canada, in 


North America, ſituated on the weft 
ſide of the river of St. Lawrence, 300 
miles north-weſt of Boſton in New 
England: weſt long. 74*, north lat. 
' 0 4 ' » . 


47 | | 
QUEEN, regina, a woman who holds a 
- crownfingly. | 


| b 

| The title of queen is allo given by way 
of courteſy. to her that is married to a 
king, who is called by way ef diftintion 
queen-conſort ; the former being termed 
queen-regent. The widow of a king is 

' alſo called queen; but with the addition 
of dowager, Hi 

A A queen-regent is in the conſtruction of 


law the ſame with a king, and has the 


- ſame power in all reſpects. See KING. 


A queen-conſort is inferior to the king, 


and is really his ſubject, though, as the 
Eking's wife, ſhe has ſeveral prerogatives 
above other women, Though an alien, 


. ſhe may purchaſe lands in fee-ſimple; 
without either naturalization or deniza- 


tion. She may preſent to a benefice. She 


ſhall not be amerced if ſhe be nonſuited 
in any action; and may not be impleaded 


till ' firſt petitioned. To 'conſpire her 
death, or violate her chaſtity, is high 
treaſon, She has an antient peculiar re- 
venue called queen-gold; beſides a very 
large dower, with a royal court, and offi- 
cers of her own, No perſon here muſt 

' marry a queen-dowager without the li- 
cence of the ſucceeding king, on pain of 
forfeiting his lands and goods: but tho? 

- ſhe marry any of the nobility, or even 
one under that degree, ſhe does not loſe 

her dignity, PRIN 

2 COUNTY, a county of Ireland, 
cunded . by King's county, on the 


north ; by K'ldare, on the eaſt; by Kil- _. 
kenny, on the ſouth; ard by the pro- 


vince of Munſter, on the welt, Hs 
QUEEN'S FERRY, a town of Scotland, on 
13 . 8 the 
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ches fovth fide of the river 
weſt of Edinburgh. 
bs GOLD, & royal revenue that be- 
ongs to the queen of England, during 
her marriage to the king, and payable by 
divers perſons upon ſeveral grants of the 
© king, by way of oblation, out of fines 
amounting to. ten marks, or upwards, 
VIZ. one tenth part above the intire fine, 
or ten pounds for every hundred pounds 
fine, on pardons, contracts, or agree- 
ments; which become a real debt to the 
3 on the party's bare agreement with 
| king for his fine, and recording it, 
without any farther promiſe or contract. 
QUEENBOROUGH, a borough town of 
the iſle of Sheppy, in Kent, twelve miles 
north-weſt of Canterbury. 

It ſends two members to parliament, 
QUE-ESTATE, in law, a plea whereby a 
man intitling himſelf to hand, Cc. ſays, 
that the ſame eftate which another had, 
he now has from him. 

Qus EST MEMSE, in law, is a term uſed in 
actions of treſpaſs, &c. for a direct and 
poſitive juſtification of the very a& com- 
plained of by the plaintiff, | 
QUERCUS, the OAKTREE, in botany. 
- Yee the article Oar, ; 
QUERCY, the fouth-eaft diviſion of the 
rovince of Guienne, in France, having 
imoſin on the north, and Languedoc on 
the ſouth. \ 
QUERELA, in law, an action or com» 

. phaint exhibited-in any court of juſtice, 

See the article QUARREL, 


QuERELa AUDITA. See the article Au- 


DITA RELA. 


oo CORAM REGE BT CONCILIO, 


is a writ by which a perſon is called to 
juſtify a complaint of a treſpaſs made to 
| the king himſelf, before the king and his 
council, 


QUERIA, in — a genus of the tri- 


andria trigynia claſs of plants; the calyx 
of which is an erect, five leafed perian- 
thium: it has no corolla; the fruit is a 
roundiſh capſute, confiſting of three 
valves, and containing only one cell; the 


ſeed is ſingle. * 


QUERRIES, or EQuerrits; See the ar- 
ticle EQUERRY. 

Gentleman of the QUERRY, an officer ap · 
pointed to hold the king's ſtirrup, when 
be mounts — horſeback. WS 

UE8T, or INQUEST, an inquiry u 

* oaths of — impannelled jury. Lee 
the article Iv URsT. 


Qexsr, in hunting, the ſeeking out of @ the hawthorn, or meſpilus ſylveſtris; un - 


hounds, or the venting or winding f 
85 ſpaniels. 


un 


Forth, ten miles QUESTTON, guaſtio, in logic, u ptopofi- 
6 QUESTTON, guſts in reis, e pot 


tion p way | 
See the article PROPOSLT LON. 


QUEST OR, or QUz3T0R, in-romen an- 


tiquity, an officer-who had the manage- 
ment of the public treaſure. 

The queſtorſhip' was the: firſt office any 
p<rſan could bear in the commonwealth, 


and gave a right to fit in the ſenate. - 


At fadſt there were only two; but after- 
wards tro others were created, to take 
care of the payment of the armies abroad, 
of the ſellin 
which purpoſe they generally accompa- 
nied the conſuls in their expeditions; 


on which atcovine they were called pere- 


rini, as the fuſt and igcipal two were 
led urban. wv 


The number of queſtors was afterwards, 


greatly increaſed, Tbey had the keepin 
the decrees of the — and bence — 
the two offices of queſtor principis, or 
i, ſometimes called candidatus prin- 
cipis, whoſe office reſembled in moſt re- 
As that of our * we ſtate; and 
t — — anſwering in a great 
meaſure to our lord — 22 
QUEVE, in heraldry, Ggnifies the tail of 2 
beaſt ; thus if a lion be borne with a fork- 
ed tail, he is blazopved doubled queued. 
Zur D'ARONDE; or SWALLOW'S TAIL, 
m fortification, an out-work which is 
narrower at the thas at the front 
or face, being fo called from its reſem- 
blance to a ſwallow's tail. | 
Of this kind are ſome ſingle as well as 
double tenailles, and ſome horn-works 
whoſe ſides are not parallel. See the ar- 
ticles TENAILLE ard HORN-WORK, 
When the front is narrower than the 
gorge, the work is denominated a contre 
queue d'aronde, 
In gaypentry, a: d'aronde ĩs more 
generally known b the name of dove- 
tail. See the article DOovE-TALLING, 
QUIA 1uyrOVIDYE, in law, a ſuperſadess 
iſſued on the behalf of 4 clerk of ihe 
court of chancery, fued contrary to the 
privilege of that court in the common 
pleas, and proſecuted to the exigent 
and in feverat other caſes,'where a writ is 
erroneouſly ſued, 
QUICK, or QuickxsET HEDGE, among 


gardeners, denotes all live hedges, of 


whatever ſort of plants they are com- 
= to difliopgurſh them from dead 

edges: but in a more ſtrict ſenſe of the 
word, it is reſtrained to thoſe planted with 


der which narge theſe young plants, of 


ſets, are ſold by the auckery-gardenen 
+7: 


plunder, booty, c. for 


22 
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QUIETA 


* 


eve 


article SQRBUS, 


QuICKk*3ILVER, in natural hiſtory, a pon- 


"Jerous mineral fluid, more uſually called 
mercury. See the article MexcuRy., 


lb, a term uſed in the ſchools for the 


definition of a thing; which is thus call- 
ed; as anſwering to the queſtion, gui 
eff? what is it. See DEFINITION, 


Qui JURIs CLAMAT, in law, a judicial 


writ which iſſues out of the record of a fine 
that remains with the cuttos brevium, be- 
fore the ſame is engroſſed; and it lies for 
the grantee of a reverfion or remainder, 


 wherethe particular tenant will not attorn. 
Quid PRO Quo, in law, is the mutual 


conſideration and ay! wore performance 
of both parties to à contrat ; as the giv- 
ing one thing of value, for another of 
the like; and whatever contract is con- 
trary thereto, the law terms it nudum 
practum. 


Quid yRO QUO is alfo uſed, in a phyſical 


lenſe, to expreſs a miſtake of an apothe- 
cary, in adminiſtring one medicine for 
another; or in uſing à different ingredi- 
ent in a compoſition from that preſcribed. 
See the article PRESCRIPTION, 


QUIDDANY, or Qu1DDeny,. in phar- 


cy, conſerve of quinces. See the ar- 
ticles QUINCE and MARMALADE. 


QIDDITY, — a barbarous term 


uſed in the ſchools for eſſence. Ses the 
articles ESSENCE and'DEFINITION. 


And hence what is eſſential to a thing, is 


ſaid to be quitdative, | 

„ in law, a term frequently 
met with in old deeds and conveyances, 
ſignifying to acquit, releaſe, or diſcharge. 
See the article QUiETvus, 


QUIETISTS, a religious ſe&, which made 


a great noiſe towards the cloſe of the laſt 
century. : 

They were ſo called from a kind of ab- 
ſolute reſt and ination, which they ſup» 
poſed the foul to be in when arrived 
at that ſtate of perfection which they call- 
ed the unitive life; in which ſtate, they 
imagined the foul wholiy employed in 
contemplating its God, to whoſe influ- 
ence it was entirely ſubmiſſive, ſo that he 
could turn and drive it where and how he 
would. In this ſtate, the ſoul no longer 
needs prayers, hymns, Fc. being laid, 
as .it were, in the boſom, and between 
the arms'of its God, in whom it is in a 
manner ſwallowed up. 

The mahometans ſeem to be no ſtrangers 
to — They expound a age 
in dus ſeventieth chapter of the Koran, 
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- who taiſe them for Tale. See Hebe. 
Quick EAM, ſorbus fjiveſtris, See the 


natural cauſes, rai 
| ledge of that being which produced them, 


QUI1 


- viz, O thou fonl, which art at refl, re» 


turn unto thy Lord, &c, of a foul, which” 
having, by purſuing the concatenation of 
fed itſelf to the know. 


and exiſts of neceſſity, reſts fully con- 
tented, and acquieſces in the knowledge, 
Sc. of him, and in the contemplation of 
his perfections. 


QUIETVS, in law, is the ſame as freed or 


acquitted ; being uſed by the clerk of 
the pipe, and auditors in the exchequer, 
in their diſcharges given to accounts; 
which generelly conclude with theſe 
words, abinde recef/it quietus, and is 


- termed a quietus eff; and ping granted 


to a ſheriff, diſcharges him of all ar- 
counts and demands due to the king. 


QUILLS, the large feathers taken ovt of the 


end of the wing of a goeſe, crow, &e. 

Quills are denominated from the order in 
which they are fixed in the wing, the fe- 
cond and third quills being the beſt for 


writing, as they have the largeſt and 


roundeſt barrels, < 
Crow-quills are chiefly uſed for drawing. 

In order to harden a quil} that is fofty, 
thruſt the barrel into hot aſhes, flirring it 
till it is ſoft, then taking it out, preſs it 
almoſt flat upon your knee with the back 
of a penknife, and afterwards reduoe it to 
a roundneſs with your fingers, If you 
have a number to harden, ſet 'Water and 
alum over the fire, and while it is boiling 


| ny in a handful of quilis, the barrels on- 


, for a minute, and then lay them by. 


QUILT, a-covering for a bed, formed of 


two pieces of ſilk, cotton, &c. quilted to- 
gether. " 


QUILTING, amethoddf ſewing two pieces 


of filk, linen, or {tuff on each other, with 
wool or cotton between them; by work - 
ing them all over in the form of chequer 
or diamond-work, or in flowers. The 
ſame name is alſo given to the fluff ſo 

worked, ; 


QUINARIUS, in roman antiquity, a ſmall 
coin equal to half the denarius. See the 


article COIN and DENARius. 

UINCE, cydenia, in botany, is compre- 
ended by Linnæus under pyrus, See ibe 
article PyR us. a — 
Quinces, on being imported, pay a duty 
of 18, 6.3. d. the hundred; and draw 

back, on exportation, 18. 4795 d. 

The ſyrup of quinces, prepared of their 
Juice with ſugar, is an extremely pleaſant 
and cooling medicine, The fevit is allo 


very delicious, but is rough and s ſtrin· 


gent when eaten raw: it is ſaid to coo : 


- and ſtrengthen the ſtomach, remove 


I 5 Qa 8 — . 


| » mayſeonſneſs, and ſtop fluxes of che belly. 


un 


the ſame office as the ædile at Rome, dee 


pal citics of that empire, who had much 


QUINTESSENCE, guinta cia, in che: 


miſtry 


ef QUINCUNX, in roman antiquity, denotes the article RD[IIIIg. 
any thing that conſiſts of five twelfth parts QUINQUEREMIS, -in antiquity, a galley 172 
of another, but particularly of the as. with hve rows of oars, S:e GALLEY, | 
See the. article UxC14a and As. .. QUINQUEVIRI, in roman antiquity, an 
QuINCUNX ORDER, in gardening, 2 plan- order of five prieſts, peculiarly appointed je 
tion of trees, dilpoled originally in a for the ſacrifices to the dead, or celebrat - * 
ſqus re; end conſiſting of five trees, one ing the rites of Erebun. 2. 
at each corner, and a fifth in the middle: QUINQUINA, or QuiNaqQuINA, in ” 
or a quincuox is the figure of a planta- pharmacy, the peruvian, or jeluits-bark, 
tion of trees, diſpoſed in ſeveral rows, or the bark of the tree called by Linnzus ; 
both length and breadihwiſe, in ſuch a cinchona, See the article CINcHONA. 6 
manner, that the firſt tree in the ſecond The peruvian baik ſhopld be choſen « 

- row commences in the center of the . freſh, and of a bright colour, approach - 1 
ſquare formed by the two fiift trees in the ing to that of cinnamon, and of a ſtrong I 

| firtt row, and the two firſt in the third, taite. The ſmaller pieces, in quills, are \ 
. reſembling the figure of the five at cards. 2 the beſt; the larger, and flatter 2 
This diſpoſition of trees was formerly fragments having leſs virtue. We ſome- 1 
much more regarded than at preſent; times meet with it cut into thin flices, t 
but is ſt ill much uſed in France, for plant= and of a yellower colour than ordinary: T 

- ing trees to form a grove, and is expreſſed this is the bark of the root, has a very n 
by the aſteriſks in plate CCXXV. fig. 3. ſtrong taſte, and is eſteemed by the Spa- 4 
Quixcunx, in aſtronomy, an aſpect of the niards the choiceſt of all, h 
/ planets, when 1 50“ or five ſigns aſunder. The pervvian bark poſſeſſes the ſtomachic ii 
See the article ASPECT. virtues of the other bitters, and that in p 
QUINDECAGON, in geometry, a plain ſo emineyt a degree, that it is a queſtion tl 
figure with fifteen ſides and fifteen an- whether any of the ſtomachics are equal fr 
- glesz which, if the fides be all equal, to it: it ſtiengthens the ſtomach, pro- B 
is termed a regular quindecagon, and ir- motes the appetite, and aſſiſts digeſtion ; ſc 
regular when otherwiſe. it diſſipates flatulencies, and is a very p. 
The fide cf a regular quindecagon inſei ĩib- good medicine againſt worms. Lis great N 
ed in a circle, is equal in power to the half virtue, however, is as a febrifuge: it Q 
difference between the fide of the equila= cures all intermittents ſafely and ſpeedi, m 
teral triangle, and the fide of the penta- Jy, if properly giyen, Its febrifuge vir. . of 
gon, inſcribed in the ſame circle; alſo tue was diſcovered to us by the Indians, n 
. the difference of the perpendiculars let among whom it had been many ages of 
'. Fall on both ſides, taken together. - known, and firſt diſcovered by a perſon's fo 

— QUINDECEMVIRI, in roman antiquity, being cured of an. intermitient, by th 
a college of 15 magiſtrates, whoſe huſi- drinking the water of a pond, where in 

. ne's it was to preſide over the ſacrifices. ſome trees of it had accidentally fallen. rit 
They were all the interpreters of the $i- [t was not diſcovered to any body in aff 
byl's bocks; which, however, they never this part of the world til] 1640, whe w. 
conſulted but by an expreſs order of the 2 Spaniard, the governor of the city o gu 
ſenx-e. Loxa, who had tehaved well to ſome of wl 
QUINQUAGENARIUS, in roman anti- theſe people, had the diſcovery as a te. . the 
quit", an officer who had the command ward. With the new medicine he cured Dy 

of fiftv men. the viceroy's Jady of a tertian, after ſhe liq 
QUINQUAGESIMA $UNDAY, ſhrove had tried every thing elſe in vai, mc 
Sunday, lo called as being about the ff- Hence it was called the counteſs's pow- for 

tie h day before Eaſter, der. After this, the jeſuits brought over pre 
QUINQUATRIA, in roman antiquity, a vaſt quantity, which was, in 1694, diſ- tog 
feſtivais celebrated in honour of Minerva, „ tributed all over Europe, and did great tur 
with much the ſame ceremonies as the pa- cures. It was then called pulvis patrum, the 
rathenza were at Athers. See PAR A- and jeſuits- powder; and the cardinal de Quin 
THEN ZZ A and MINERVALIA, | Lugo baving bought up a vaſt quantity rio! 
QUINQUEFOLIUM, cixqQueFoirL, in of it for the poor and others, it was after- and 
borany, is comprehended by Linnæus , yards called cardinal Lygo's powder. tur; 
onder potentilla, See POTENTILLa. QUINSEY, or Quinzy. See QU1NZY- QUIN 
QUINQUENN ALIS, in roman antiquity, QUINTAL, in comn erce, the ſame wal aſp 
d mage frate in the co'onies and munici- bundred-weight. See WELGHT. dep 
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miſtry, a preparation conſiſting of the eſ- QUINTILFANS, a ſect of antient he- 


ſential oil of ſome vegetable ſubſtance 


mixed and incorporated with ſpirit of 


wine: thus, on a proper quantity, e g. 


of eſſential oil of fennel, pour twelve 


times the ny of pure alcohol diſtill- 


ed from alcali, ſo as to contain not the 
_ leaſt water: ſhake them together, and the 


oil will diſappear, and, intimately mix 
with the alcohol, ſo as to form one ſimple 
and tranſparent liquor. If ſuch quinteſ- 
ſence be ſeveral times digeſted, cohobat- 
ed, &c. with a gentle fire, the oil will at 
length be made fo volatile as in great 
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epiſcopal functions. They attributed 
extraordinary gifts to Eve for having 


' firſt eaten of the tree of knowledge; told 
greatthings of Mary the filter of Moſes, 
as biving been a propheteſs, &c. They 

added, that Philip the deacon had four 
. dayghters who were all propheteſſes and 


were of their ſe&. In theſe aſſemblies it 


_ was uſual to ſee the virgins entering in 
white robes, perſonating propheteſſes. 


meaſure to riſe along with the alechol: QUINTIN, or St, QUINTIN, a town of 
whence oils are rendered more moyeable , Picardy, in France, 35 miles eaſt of 


and more ſubtile, and are exhauſted to 


the higheſt degree of penetrability, like 
that of ſpirit, though Rill retaining their 
native virtues : but if with a fire only of 


part behind; and if with great caution 
the thinner part be ſeveral times ſeparated 


from the thicker, by repeated gentle co- 


hobations, the alcohol will at length be 
ſo impregnated with thoſe ſp:rits, as to ap- 
pear almoſt pure ſpirit itſelf ; leaving a 
gro's extautied oil behind. gp 

Quinteſſences thus prepared have great 
medicinal virtues: thus if a ſingle drop 


. of quinteſſence ſo made with oil of cin- 
namon, de mixed and drank with a glaſs. 
ol ſpaniſh-wine, it inſtantly gives a grate- 
fal briſkneſs to the flagging ſpirits, and 


therefore proves an admirable remedy in 
in faintings, ſuffocation, and want of ſpi- 


rits. All theſe preparations have a great 


affinity with fire; for being taken in- 
wardly, they heat the body, and if the 
quantity be large, ſcorch and ; burn it: 
when applied externally they produce all 
che effects of a ſharp inflammation, &c, 


Dry quinteſſepces may be made from the 


liquid ones; by adding to them ſome 
more eſſential oils of the ſame vegetable 
form whence the liquid quinteſſence was 
procured, with a little ſugar, all mixed 
together by a gentle heat, till all the moiſ- 


ture is come over, the matter remaining 


then is a dry quinteſſence. 


QuinTESSENCE,. in alchemy, is a myſte- 


rious term, ſignifying the fifth, or laſt 


and higheſt eſſence, or power of a na- 
tural body, 


QUINTILE, guintilis, in aſtronomy, an 


aſpect of the planets, when they are 72 
degrees diſtant from one another, or 3 


ith part of the zogiacy, 


l 7 miens, 


[INZY, Quinsey, or ANGINA, in 


- medicine, a pain and inflammation of 
the fauces, a ſwelling of the uvula, 
ninety degrees, a mixture of alcohol and « 
. theſe oils be diſtilled, the alcohol will riſe 
dy itſelf, or only carry with it the preſfid- ; 
ing ſpirit from the, oil, leaving the oily- 


tonſils, and larynx, which being ac- 
companied with a fever, occaſions a 


_ difficulty of reſpiration and deglutition. 


This diſeaſe generally prevails about the 


latter end of ſpring or beginning of 


ſummer. When the ſwelling pain and 


redneſs appear moſtly on the outſides, 
it is, according to Hoffman, the prog” 
ez 


noſtic of a happy ſolution of the di 
but when the external ſwelling ſuddenly 
diſappears, without a mitigation of the 


ſymptoms, it ſhews the morbific matter 


to be tranſlated elſewhere, and that the 


_ diſeaſe will change to a phrenzy, or peri- 


pneumony. This diſeaſe may allo ter- 
minate in a ſuppuration, gangrene, or 
ſchirrus. A frothing at the mouth, the 
tongue vaſtly ſwelled, and of a purple, 
blackiſh colour, portend death, © 


The quinzy is generally diſtinguiſhed by 
modern writers into the idiopathic and 
ſymptomatic, The firſt, where it is it- 


ſelf the diſeaſe, and owes its origin only 
to a plethoraz the ſecond, where it is 
but the accidental ſymptom of an inflam- 


matory fever, or ſome other diſeaſe, 
- about the time of its criſis, See the article 


INFLAMMATORY FEVERS, 

Dr. Mead diſtinguiſhes the quinzy into 
three ſorts; the firſt of which he calls 
the watery quinzy; the ſecond, a 'gar- 
grene of the tonſils; and the third a 
ſtrangulation of the fauces. In the firſt 


ſort, the glands of the mouth, palate, 


and neighbouring parts are ſwoln. In 


the ſecond, an inflammation without a 


perfect ſuppuration ſeizes the tonſils, 
which ſwell and grow hard; a gangrene 
ſoon enſues, which, if not ſpeedily re- 


lieved, proves fatal. See GANGRENE. 
In zbe thizd ſort, al] the neryes are con- 


vulſed, 


. 
* 
* 
2 
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reties, thus called from their propheteſs 
Qaintilis, In this ſe& the women were 
admitted to perform the ſacerdotal and 


- ought to be 


QUI1- 
vulſed, and the patient drops down dead 
ſuddenly : however this ſpecies of the 
quinzy, though deſcribed by Hippocrates, 
is yet very race. Tf it can be foreſeen, it 
vented by evacuations of 
all kinds; that is, bleeding, purging, 


bliſtering, iſſues, and diureiſes; and it 


Will be of ſervice to practiſe abſtinence, 
or a moderation in eating and drinking. 


In the watery-quinzy, whith ſometimes 
rages like an epidemic fever eſpecially 
in places near the ſea, bleeding plenti- 
fully as ſoon as poſſible is recommended; 
afterwards clyſters, gentle purges, bliſ- 
ters under the chin, and on the fides of 
the neck; and if this courſe does not 
ſucceed, the palate muſt be pretty deeply 
ſcarified about the tongue and ſublingual 
veins. 

In theſe inflammations in general, a 
flight diarrheea relieves the patient, ac- 
cording to Arbuthnot. Therefore ali- 


ments which promote it are of ſervice; ' 
ſuch are tamarinds infuſed in whey, de- 


coctions of farinaceous vegetables mode- 


rately acidulated, and ſuch as abound 


with a cooling nitrous ſalt are uſeſul. 
Burnet is ſaid to be a ſpecific in the 
quihzy; mulberries, and all acids are 
beneficial, The mouth and throat muſt 
be kept moiſt, and the noſe clear, that 
the air may have a free paſſage thro? it. 


Sydenham orders to bleed plentifully in 


the arm, and Boerbaave dire&s it to be by 


a large orifice, Afterwards a ſublingual 


vein ſhould be opened; but, according to 
Hoffman, bleeding in the jugular yields 
the beſt aſſiſtance. If the ſymptoms con- 
tinue to be very urgent, the bleeding 


may be repeated in ſix or eight hours 
time, till they begin to be more mild. 


After the firft bleeding, Sydenham or 


ders a firong and large bliſter to be laid 
to the neck: then let the parts inflamed 


be touched with the following mixture. 


Take honey of roles, as much as you 
pleaſe; and mix it with as much ſpirit 
of ſulphur as is ſufficient to give it the 


| — ſharpneſs. Afterwards the fol- 


owing gargle is to be held in the mouth 
till it is hot; and is to be repeated pretty 
often: take plantain-water, and frog- 
ſpawn, of each four ounces; red roſes, 
four ounces; the whites of three e 
beat in water; and two drams of cryſtal 
ſugar, 


When the favces are dry, hot, and the 


tongue ſwells, with difficulty of breathing 
and ſwallowing, Hoffman orders to take 
of the whites of eggs beat in water, two 
puncesz water of roſes, ope oupcez 
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al prunella, twelve grains; ſyrup of 
quinces, one ounce, Make a linQug, 
which is to be taken often; and Tet the 
netk be anointed as well behind as be. 
fore with the following camphorated 
oil, Take of the oil of t almonds, 
one ounce z of white poppies, one 
dram; camphor, half a dram ; after 
which let the patient take a cooling 
emulſion. | 


Boerhaave, after bleeding, orders a ſtrong 


purge, and if that cannot be taken, a 
ſtrong clyſter. Emollient teams, or 


even the ſteam of hot water taken in at 


the mouth is beneficial, If the patient 
is not able to ſwallow any nouriſhment, 
take of good broth of . ten 
ounces; nitre, ten grains; ſpirit of ſalt, 
fix drops; make a clyſter to be injected 
every eight hours, and retained as long 
as is poſſible. Hoffman ſays, that if the 
tumour tends to a ſuppuration, it is beſt 
promoted by holding dried figs in the 
mouth, and that when the tonſils are full 
of an eee honey of roſes, 
mixt with ſpirit of vitriol, and often ap- 

ied to the part with a pencil, is excel- 
ent, In a latent internal exceeding hot 
quinzy, the mouth muſt be frequently 
moiſtened with milk or cream, with an 
addition of ſal prunella, and ſyrup of 

piles. 

r. Pringle obſerves, that the inflamma- 
tory quinzy is the moſt frequent, as well 
as dangerous among ſoldiers, upon their 
firſt encampment ; and that its tendency 
to bring on a fuffocation, indicates the 
neceſſity of ſpeedy and large bleedings, 
purging, and bliſtering. He alſo fe- 
commends the following application, as 
one of the 'moſt efficacious remedies in 
this terrible diſorder; let a piece of 
thick flannel be moiſtened with equal 
— of any common oil and of ſpirit of 

artſhorn, and applied to the throat, to 
be renewed once in four or five hours: 
this medicine, he tells us, he had from 
Dr. Young, phyſician in Edinburgh, 
By means of this_application, the neck, 
and ſometimes the whole- body, is put 
into a ſweat z which, after bleeding, ei- 
ther carries off or leſſens the inflamms- 
tion, He alſo1e!ls us, that he has ob- 
ſerved little benefit ariſing from gargles, 
and that the acid ones did more ham 
than good: however, a decoQtion of fgs 
in milk and water, eſpecially if the ſpir 


rit of ſa] ammoniac be added, ſerves to 


thin the ſaliva, whereby the glands ſe- 
crete more freely; a eircumſtance alway? 
conducive ig the cure. 7 
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n ſmall quantities, is- aſſerted to 
be a ſpeeikic for 3 quinzy ; and a decoc- 
tion of the leaves or bark in milk, when 

che jelly cannot be had, uſed as  gargle, 
is ſaid to eure all the inflammatory. diſ- 
tempers of the thraat that happen in the 
In malignant fevers, when there is an in- 
| flammation of the oeſophagus, Hoffman 
orders to take nitro, one dram; cam- 
phor, three grains; ſugar, one ounce; 
make a 
an emulſion of ſweet almonds, and may 
alſo be held in the mouth for ſome time 
before it is ſwallowed. That inflamma- 
_ tory pain which ariſes from a ſharp ſalt ſe- 
rum in the glandulous parts of the fauces 
with — and a copious flux of ſaliva, 
but without a fever, may be cured with a 
rgle of brandy alone. When there 
8 a large defluxion of an impure ſerous 
humour upon the fauees, it requires a 
frequent uſe of gentle laxatives, When 
the ſymptoms of a quinay are fo urgent, 
that the patient is in immediatg danger 
of ſtrangling, recourſe muſt be had to 
bronchotomy, or qpening of the wind- 
ipe. See BRONCHOTOMY. 
e method of preventing an inflamma- 
tion of the uvula, in a prolapſion thereof, 


| from ſpreading through the fauces and 


exciting a quivzy, may be ſeen under 

. the article PRoLarsus UVULA. 
IRE of paper, the quantity of 24 or 
258 ſheets, 371 : * 
QUIRISTER, or CHomisTER,' a per · 
ton appointed to ſing in the choir of a 
cathedral, Se&CMANTOR, CHOIR, &c, 
TRAN ALTA, in antiquity, a feaſt ce- 
ebrated among the Romans in honour of 
Romulus, who was called Quirinus. 
Thele-feaſts were held on the x3th of the 
ES, in antiquity, a name given to 
the people of Rome, chiefly the common 
citizens, as diſtinguiſhed from the ſoldiery. 
WIRK, in building, a piece of ground 
taken out of any regular ground - plot, or 
floor; thus if the ground · płot were oblong 
or ſquare, a piece taken out af a corner to 
make a court ar yard, Cc. is called a 

quirk, : 

UETAM, in law, is where an action is 
ought, or an information exhibited 
2gainit a perſon, on a penal ſtatute at the 
ſuit of the king, and the party or infor- 
mer, when the penalty for breach of the 
Ratute is directed do be divided between 


which is to be given in 
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bilofpbical traſaRions, the them; in that caſe, the informer -profl 


_ againſt another, It vg 


Au o 


eutes as well for the king as himſe 
of hg: in law, fignifies a re- 
aſe of any actien that one perſon has 
ifies alſo. a quit- 


pds, &c. 


ing a claim or title to 


TT. RENT. in law, a fmall cent that 


is payable. by the tenants of molt ma- 
nors, whereby the tenant goes quit and 


free from all other ſervices ; and it is (aid 


to be an acknowledgment, in token. of 


ſudjection to the lord. Antiently' this 


payment was called white rent, on ac- 
count that it was paid in filver-coio, and 
to diftinguiſh it from rent corn. 


. LB ore See ACQUITTANCS. 
MA among farriers, 2 


hard round ſwelling upon the coronet of 
a horſe's foot, or between the heel and 


% 


the quarter ; ſometimes occaſioned by gra- 
vel under the ſhoe ; or by a bruiſe, ſtab, 
or prick of a nail. This ſwelling comes 
ta a head in four or five days, and breaks 
out with matter at a little 
a fiftula.. | 


leadings and arguments of lawyers z 
ing as much as to ſay, as to this thing 
the law is ſo and ſo, &c. | 


QUOD clerici non aligantur in offi ballivi, 
1 


a writ that lies for a clerk, wha, on 
account of lands he is. poſſeſſed of, is 
created bailiff, or ſome other like officer. 


Quon ei deforceat, a writ that lies for a 


tenant in tail, tenant in dower, or. for 


term of life, having loſt lands by de- 


fault, again{ the perſon who recovered, 


or againſt his beir. It is ſaid, this writ 


may be likewiſe brought againſt a ſtran- 
2 as where a perſon recovers by de- 


ault, and then makes a feoffment of the 


land; in that caſe, the feoffee is anſwer- 
able, &c, and when a tenant in tail, or 
any tenant that has a particular eſtate. in 
the lands, loſes on a default where he is 
not ſummoned, &c. he may have either 


- a diſceit or this writ, though bis heirs af= 
ter his death ſhall not have it, but are to 


bring a formedon. 


Ge permitiat, in law, a writ which lies 


ar the heir of him that is diſſeiſed of 
common or paſture, againſt the heir of the 
diſſeiſor who is dead. And it is held, 
that where a perſon's anceſtor died ſeiſed, 
or if one be diſturbed by another in his 
common of paſture, or other ſuch thing 
annexed ta his inheritasce, he ſhall have 
this writ againſt the deforcer. 


ep hole, like - 
QUYOAD: HOC, is a term. uſed in the 


4 


Quop non fermittat, See the article CON. 
_ SUEPUDINEBUS, J | . 
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Quo pet fma nec prebendarii, &t. a writ 
that lies for ſpiritual perſons, when di- 


— "» 


the payment of a fifteenth, with the reſt 
RG par; 55.17" 
QUOIE, or Corr, in the (ca-language, a 
rope or cable laid up round, one fack or 
turn over another, fo that it may the 
more eaſily be towed ont of the way, 
"and afo run out free and ſmooth, with- 
out twiſtings or doublings, 
QUOIN, or Cold, on board a ſhip, a 
- wedge faſtened on the deck cloſe to the 


breech of the carriage of a gun, to keep | 


it firm up to the ſhip ſide. 


Cantic quoins are ſhort threr ſegged quoins 


pit hetween caſks to keep them fleady. 
Quoins, in architeAure, denote the cor- 
ners of brick or ſtone walls. The word 
is particularly uſed {or the ſtones in the 
- 'corners of brick-buildings. When theſe 
ſtand out beyond the brick-work, their 
edges being chamfered off, they are tall- 

ed ruſtic quoins. 4 
UOITS, a kind of exerciſe or game 
' known among the antients under the 

name diſcus, See the article Disc. 
QUO JURE, in law, a writ that lies 
here a perſon has lands in which ano- 
ther claims common of paſture time out 
ot mind; end it is brought in order to 
© compel the perſon to ſhew by what title 
de challenges the common. wh 

vo MINUS, is alſo a writ which iſſues out 
pf the court of exchequer to the king's 
farmer or debtor, for debt, treſpaſs, 2 
Though this writ was forinerly granted 
only to the king's tenants or debtors, the 
practice now is become general for the 
plaintiff to ſurmiſe, that by the wrong 
the defendant does him, he is the Jets 
able to fatisfy his debt to the king, by 
* which means juriſdiction. is given to the 
court of exchequer to determine the 


czuſe. This writ is to take-the body of 


the defendant in like manner” as the 

© = capias in the common pleas, and the 
-- writ-oF }atitat-in the king's bench, 

\ - QUORUM, a word trequently mentioned 

in our tt»tutes, 4nd in commiſſions both 

of juſtices of - the peace and others, It 

is thus called from the words of the com- 


+ For an example, where a commiſſion is 


di ected to teven perſons, or to any three 
of them, whereof A, B. and C. D. are o 


ig this caſe, they are ſaid to be 
'SE 


miſſion, quorum A. B. unum efje volumus. 
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of the quorum, becauſe" the reſt eaot 


5 


proceed without them : ſo a juſtice of the 


ſttaißen in their ſpiritual poſſeſſions, for 


peace and quorum is one without whom 


the reſt of the juſtices in ſome caſes can- 
not proceed. F 
QUOTATION, in literature, a citation, 


or paſſage, rehearſed expreſely in one 


author ſrom another. 


Quotations are uſually diſtinguiſhed by 


- inverted commas, © | 
QUO'TIDIAN, guotidiana, in medicine, 


* 


an intermitring fever, or 'ague, the pa- 
roxy ſin or fit whereof returns every day. 
See the article INTERMITTENT, * 


This ſpecies of intermittent fevers is not 


ſo common as the tertian and quartan, 


See TERTIAN and QUARTAN. 


It attacks the patient early in the morn. 
ing, with chilneſs and ſhivering; to 
which ſucceed a cardialgia, nauſea, and 
inflation of the belly; in-ſome a pain in 


the head, in others fainting fi s, and in 


f 


molt vomiting or ſtools, or both; after 


-which comes en the hot fit, with thirſt, 
As to the cure, the beſt method ſeems 


to be firit to attenuate the tough and vi- 


' tiaied humevurs in the ſtomach and in- 


7 alone for the cure. 


teitines, by proper doſes (f vitriolated 
tartar, and the like; after which a gentle 
emetic, diaphoretics and diluents are to 
be adminiſtered ; And laſtly, the bowels 
are to be ſtrengthened by bitters and ſub- 
aſtringents; among which, the pervvian 
bark cl.-ims a place, only to be uſed in 
ſmalier quantities than when' truſted to 


% 


QUOTIENT, in arithmetic, the number 
- which ariſes by dividing the dividend 
i by the diviſor. See Duvision, - | 
- QUO WARRAN TO, iw, awrit which 


lies againſt a gerſon or corporation, that 
wurps any franchiſe or liberty againſt 


- the king ; as to have a fair, market, or 
- the like, in order to oblige the uſurper 


f 


to ſhew by what right and title he holds 


or claims ſuch. franchiſe, » 
This wru allo lies for miſ.uſer, or-non- 


uſer of privileges granted. 
be attorney- general may exhibit a quo- 


warranto in the crown- office againſt 205 
particular fer ſons, or bodies pohtic or 


corporate, who ule any franchiſe or pri- 


vilege, without having a legal grant,' of 


pre{c:iption for the ſame; and a judg- 


ment obtained upon it is final, as being 


VN The Exp of the TI Volvz. 
Ctf ni (el, e 7 ” * 


a writ of right, | , 


\ * 
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